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THURspAT,  Fbbbttabt  6. 
PI|iymot^.'-^W|iltQr  Mormon,  Seq.,  v.  Yisooopfc  YMetoH,  now  Earl  of   MonQt- 

Edgcumbe. 
Carlisle.-^Eimuni  Bottary  Esq.,  v.  Bight  Hoooirable  Sir  Jamea  Robert  George 

Qrafaam,  Baronet,  deceased.  ^      . 

^f»&tit;y.«— William  Cox,  Em.,  v»  Thomas  Sliogshy  Donedmbe,  Esq.,  deceased. 
Wfn^eester  County  (Eastern  Vimsion). — Harry  Folej  Verudn,  Esq.,  t>.  Jobq  Hodgetts 

Hodgetts  Foley,  Esq.*  deceaseds  i 

Ji^ttingham  Town. — Sir  Robert  Juches  Clifton,  Baronet,  v.  John  Uellor,  Esq.t  one  of 
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Jiongford  County, — Myles  William  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  v.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Luke  White, 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 
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EiNO]><»i*OF  Obbat  Britain  and  Irelanb. 


250   VICTORIA    1862. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Uiim  of  PmUamm^t  when  the  Hou$e  (wpoinU  a  Sekcl  Com- 
mittee, the  Lords  appointea  to  serve  upon  U  are  named  m  Ike  Order  of  their  Eankt 
beginning  with  the  Highest ;  and  so,  when  the  Bouse  sends  a  OommiUee  to  a  Confer- 
ence  wiA  the  CommonSt  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  ftrst,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order:  But  when  the  Whole  Bouie  is'  called  over  for  any  Purpose 
within  the  Bouse^  or  for  the  Purposeof  proceeding  forth  to  Westmneter  BaU,  or  t^MMi 
any  public  Soleinnity,  Ae  CaU  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron. 


His  Royal  HiglinesB  The  Prinob  of 
Wales. 

HiB  Rojral  Highness  GsoBaB  Frsmbbiok 
.  Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Tetiotdale. 
(King  qf  Banover,) 

His  Royal  Highness  Gborob  William  Fre- 
derick Charles  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

John  Bird  Archbishop  of  Canterburt. 

Richard  Lord  Westburt^  Lord  Chancellor. 

Charles  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Yore. 

John  George  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Granyille  George  Earl  Granyillb,  Lord 
President  of  ihe  Council. 

George  Douglas  Lord  SuNSRiDaE.  (Duke 
of  Argyll,)    Lord  Ptivy  Seal. 

Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England. 

Edward  Adolphub  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  Fitsroy  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

William  Ameuus  Aubrey  de  Verb  Duke 
of  Saint  Albams. 

George  Godolphin  Duke  of  Leeds. 


William  Duke  of  Bedford. 

William  Duke  of  Detonshire. 

Jo&N  Winston  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Charles  Cecil  Jc^n  Duke  of  Rutland. 

WiLUAM  Alexander  Anthony  Archibald 

Duke  of  Bi^ANDON.  (Duke  of  BamHton) 
William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 
William  DbOgo  Duke  of  Manchester. 
Henry  Felham  Duke  of  Newoastlb. 
Algernon  Duke  of  Nori!humberland. 
Arthur  Richard  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Richard  Pl^ntaqenet  Camp^six  Duke  of 

Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

George  Granyhjub  William  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland. 

Henry  Duke  of  Cleyeland. 

John  Marquess- of  Winchbstbb. 

George  Marquess  of  Twbeddalb.  (Elected 

for  Scotland*)     • 
Hei^ry  Marquess  of  Lansdownb. 
John  Marquess  Townshend. 

James'  Br6wnlow  Wiluaic   Marquess  ol 

Salisbury. 
John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 
Jaigbs  Marquess  of  Abercork, 
Richard  Marquess  of  Hertfobo. 
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JoHV  Patrick  Marquess  of  Botb. 
Bbowslow  Msrqueas  of  Exma. 
Ghablbs  MsfqooBs  of  ^o^'nuMxroM. 
Gbobgb  Csablqb  Marquess  Camdw. 
Hekbt  Marquess  of  Anolbset. 
^Bosas  Hoeaho  Marquess  of  CH0Uf(»n>B« 

LET. 

Hen^t  WsTSFOftD  Chablbs  Plantagbnet 

Marquess  of  Hastdtos. 
Geosgb  Whjiam  Fbbdbbiok  Marquess  of 

AnSSBUBT. 

Gbobgb  Thomas  Johk  Marauess  of  Wbst- 
MBATH.     {Elected  far  Ireland,) 

Fbbdbbiok  William  Marquess  of  Bbistol. 

Abchibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

Josv  Marquess  of  Breadalbanb. 

RiCBABD  Marquess  of  Westmihstbb. 

CoHSTAKTDiB  Hbnbt  Marquoss  of  NoB- 
kabbt. 

Ebwabd  Gbahtillb  Earl  of  Saibt  6bb- 

MAHS,  Lard   Suward  of  A»  Utmee-^ 

hM. 
Hbybt  Johb  Earl  of  Shbewsbubt. 
Sdvabd  Geoffret  Earl  of  Dbrbt. 
Prabcis  Thbofbii#U8  Hbebt  Earl  of  Huv- 

hbodob. 
Bobebt  Hbnbt  Earl  of  Pbmbboxb  and 

Mobtoombbt. 
Wiluam  Reginald  Earl  of  Deyon. 
Chables  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Bebk- 


WiLUAM  Basil  Pebot  Earl  of  Bbnbior. 
Fbancib  William  Hehrt  Earl  of  Wbst* 

VOBLABD. 

Gbobob  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 

SariofLiNDaBT. 
Gbobob  Habbt  Bail  of   Stamford  and 

Wabbxngtoh. 
Gbovob  Jambs  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 

KomNOHAM. 

Gbosob  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
AsmuB  ALOBiEuroN  Earl  of  Essex. 
Jambs  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan. 
Gbobgb  Willum  Fbbdbriqk  Earl  of  Car- 


WainsB   Fbancib   Earl   of  Doncaster. 
(Ddbe  of  Buceleuch  and  Queemherry.) 
Ajtxbont  Earl  of  SHAFTEraUBT. 

Eai!  of  Bbbolbt. 

MomAGu  Earl  of  ABiNGDOir. 
BiOHAiD  Gbobob  Bad  rf  Soabbbough. 


Gbobgb  Thomas  Earl  of  Albrmablb. 
'Geobge  William  Earl  of  Cotentbt. 
VicTOB  Albbit  Gbobgb  Eari  of  Jbbbbt. 
John  Earl  Poulbtt. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Morton.  {ElecUdfor 

Scotland.) 
Jambs  Earl  of  Caithness.    {Mlected  for 

Scotland,) 
CosPATRicK  Alexandeb  Eaii   of   HOMB. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Thomas   Gbobgb  Earl  of   Stbathmobb. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 
George  Earl  of  Haddington  (£(actec(>br 

Scotland.) 
Dayid  Graham  Drummond  Earl  of  Airlib, 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Dunbab  James  Earl  of  Selkibx.    {Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Thomas  John  Earl  of  Obknbt.    {Eleded 

for  Scotiand.) 
Sewallis  Edward  Earl  Ferrers. 
Whjiam  Walter  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
Charles   Earl    of    Tankertillb. 
Heneage  Earl  of  Atlesford. 
Francis  Thomas  de  Gret  Earl  Cowpeb. 
Philip  Hbnbt  Earl  Stanhope. 
Thomas  Augustus  Wolstbnholme  Earl  of 

Macclesfield. 

Gbobgb  William  Richabd  Earl  of  Pom- 
fret. 
James  Earl  Gbaham.  {Duke  of  Montrose.) 

William  Frederick  Earl  Waldegrate. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham 

Leicester  Fitzgerald  Charles  Earl  of 

Harrington. 
Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 
George  Gut  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 

Warwick. 
Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham^ 

SHIBE. 

William  Thomas  Spenceb  Earl  Fitswil- 

UAM. 

DuDLET,  Francis  Earl  of  Guilford.  . 
Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Habdwicke. 
William  Thomas  Horner  Earl  of  Ilches- 

TEB. 

George  John  Earl  De  La  Warb. 

William  Earl  of  Radnor 

John  Potntb  Earl  Spenceb. 

Henrt  George  Earl  Bathurst. 

Arthur  Wills  Blundell  Sandts  Trum- 
bull WiNDSOB  Earl  of  Hillsbobough. 
{Marque$$  cf  Doum$k4re.) 
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GioBOB  WnxiAM  Fbbdbriok  Earl  of  Ci^- 

BEHBOV. 

William  Datid  EatI  of  Mawield. 
William  Earl  of  Aberoatbhvt. 

Obobob  Auoitbtub  Fbedbbiok  Jaws  Earl 

Stbahob.    {Duke  o/Adiol.) 
WmiAM    Hekbt  Earl  of   Mouht  Edo- 

ouMBE.      (In  another  place  a$    Zord 

Forieecue.) 
HuoH  Earl  Fortesoub. 
Gbobob  Earl  of  Beterlbt. 
Hevbt  Howard  Molthbitx  Earl  of  Car- 

HARTOB. 

George  Earl  Cabooab. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesburt. 

Georob  Johb  Damyers  Earl,  of  Lanesbo- 
ROUOH.     (Elecied/or  treUind.) 

Frabois  William.  Earl  .of  Charlemont. 

{In  mother  place  a$  Lord  CkarlemanL) 

{Mected/or  Lreland.) 
Stephen  Earl  of  Moukt  Casheei..    {Elec^ 

ed/or  Irelanil,)    . 
Hebrt  Johb  Reubeb  Earl  of  Portar- 

LiHOTOir.    {titected/ar  Ireland.) 

Bobert  Earl  of  Mayo.  (jElected  /or  Ire- 
land.) 

JoHK  Earl  of  Erbe.  {EHecied  for  Ire- 
land.) 

JOHK   OTWAt   O^COBNOR  iBarl  of  DkSART. 

{Elected far  Ireland.) 

William  Earl  of  Wioklow.    {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Gboroe  Charles  Earl  of  L^oab.    {Elect- 
:   edfor  Ireland.) 
Somerset    Richard    Earl  of  BfeLMORs. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Frabois  Earl  of  Babdob*  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

James  Albxander  Earl  of  Rossltb. 

William  Earl  of  Cratbn. 

Arthur  Georgb  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Romnet. 

Henrt  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Fowis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

WiLUAM  Earl  of  Rosse.     {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
SiDNET  William  Herbert  Earl  Manyers. 
Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 
Henrt  Earl  Gret. 
William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 


Dudley  Earl  of  Harsowbt, 
Henry  Thybnb  Earl  of  HArewood. 
Wiluam  Hugh  Earl  of  ICibto. 
Alan  Fredericic  Earl  Cathcart. 
James  Walisr  Earl  of  Yeriilam. 
JottN  William  SmrcER  Brownlow  Bart 

Brownlow. 
EpwARD  Grantillb  Earl  of  Saint  Qeb- 

MANS.      {In  ahother  plate    as   tord 

Steward  of  Ike  HonsekcM.) 
Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Henrt  EaH 

of  Bradford. 
Henry  Beauchamp  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Richard  Earl  of  Bantry.    {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

George  Frederick  Samuel  Earl  De  Gret. 
JoHK  Earl  of  Eldok. 
Richard  Wiluam  Penn  Earl  Howe. 
Charlbs  SUMMERS  Earl  Sommers.  , 
JoMN  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Stead- 
broke. 

George  ^enry  RoBibiT  Charles  WniuN 

Earl  Vane. 
Wn^jAM  PlTT  Ead  Amherst. 
John  Frederick  Yaughan  Earl  Cawdob. 
William  George  Earl  of  Munster. 
Adam  Eafl  of  Campebdown. 
Thomas  George  Earl  of  Lichfsld. 
George    Frederick    D'Arcy    Earl    of 

Durham. 
Gbanvil(e  George  Earl  Grantillb.    {In 

another  place  a$  JLord  I^reiident  of  ik 

Council^) 

Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Henry  John  Eai4  of  Ducn.  j 

Charles  Earl  of  Yarborough. 

James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innbs.   {Duk 

of  Eoxbwrghe.) 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 
William  Earl  pf  Lotelacb. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Charles  Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

George    Grantille    Francis    Earl    || 
Ellesmere. 

George  Steyens  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Charles  Edward  Earl  of  Cottenhak. 
Henry  Richard  Charles  Earl  Cowley*] 
Charles  John  Earl  Canning. 
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Abchibald    William    Earl   of  Wttnov. 

{Barl  ofJSglmiam.) 
WnuAM  Earl  of  Budlbt 
John  Bari  Russell^ 

^^  ^BM?  Viwount  Stdnbt,  Lard 
Chmiherlam  o/tk^  Bousehold. 

Robert  Viscount  Hebepobi). 

Wil^am  ^B?x^Y  ViscouBt  Stmthallan. 
imeetedjfor  ScoOand.)  ^    "^ 

Hkhrt  Viscount    Bolingb|M)ke  and    St. 

ErBLtH  Tiscount  Falmouth. 
6fiOB6B  Viscount  ToBBmoToir. 
AufpBTirs  t'REDEBiOK  Viscount  L?insteil 
(JDuke  cfLeinster.)  ^         .... 

HkHBT  Viscount  iTATKAW). 

Jcffls  Robert  Viscount  Sydney.  (In 
ofoAfr  place  uk  Lord  ChAmh^Um  i^ 
mEonsekold,)  :' 

FsASds  Whel^  Viscount  Hood. 

Abthur  Viscount  Dtogannon. 
for  irdamd,) 

Thomas  Viscount  DeVesoi.  {Eleeted/ar 
Ireland).  '        ,  -^  : 

^^|™^>«»«ntI-ttFORD.  (Sleoted/ar  Ir0. 

Edward  Visfionnt  BMoqB.  (Sleeted  /or 
IreUmd.)  "^ 

Hayes  Viscount  Doherailb.  (fUectedfor 
irecaiid)  .a. 

CARjOBGn  Robert  John  Viscount  St. 
Vincent.  *' 

Hhiey  Viscount  Melyille. 

WouAM  Leonard  Viscount  Sidmouih. 

Geome  John  Jambs  Yiscount  Gordon. 

(Earl  of  Aberdeen,) 
Edward  Viscount  Exmouth. 

KjcaiRD  John  Viscount  Hutchinson. 
(Bari  of  Donoughmore.) 

^f^  J^"^  ^'^^^  Clancarty. 
(Earl  of  Clancarty.) 

Staplbton  Viscount  Combbrmerb. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canterbury, 

EowuND  Viscoimt  Hnx. 

Charlk  Stewart  Viscount  Hardinoe. 

Hugh  Viscount  GoudH. 

Stratford  Viscount  Stratford  db  Red- 

CUPYE. 

Charles  Viscount  Eybrsley 
Jiotbald  Campbell  Bishop  of  London. 
Charles  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Charles  Richard  Bbhop  of  Winchester. 


SPIRITUAL  ABTD  TEMPORAL. 


Henry  Bi^op  of  Exeter, 

George  Bishop  of  Petbrborough. 

CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

AsHHURST  Turner  Bishop  of  CtooHESTER. 

John  Bishop  of  Liohpibld. 

Thomas  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Oipord, 

Thomas  Vowler  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Prince  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Renn  Dickson  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

JofDT  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Alfred  Bishop  of  Llandapf. 

John'  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Walt^  Kw  Bishc^  of  Salisbury. 

Robert  John  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

(In  qnothex  place  as  Lord  AwihUmd.) 
Robert  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
John  Thomas  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
JAmes  Colquhouh  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
Joseph  Cotton  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Samuel  Bishop  of  Carusle, 
Henry  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
William  Bishop  of  Kolalob,  Kilfenora, 

Clonpebt,  and  Kilmacduaoh. 
Marcus  Gervais  Bishop  of  Kilmorb,  Bl- 

phin,  and  Ardaoh. 
Joseph  Henderson  Bishop  of  Meath. 

William  Lennox  Lascelles  Lord  de  Rob. 
Jacob  Hewry  Delay al  Lord  Hastings. 
George  Edward  Lord  Audlby. 
Peter    Robert    Loud    Willoughby    di 
Eresby. 

Thomas  Crosby  William  Lord  Daorb. 
Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 
Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 
Henry  Lord  Beaumont. 
Charles  Lord  Stourton. 
Henry  William  Lord  Berners. 
Robert  John  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
Sackvillb  George  Lord  Conters. 
George  Lord  Vaui  of  Harrowden. 
St.  Andrew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John  of 
Bletso. 

Charles   Augustus    Lord    Howard    db 

Walden, 
William  Bernard  Lord  Petrb. 
Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and  Selb. 
Henry  Benedict  Lord  Arundell  of  War. 

DOUR. 

John  Stuart  Lord  Clifton.     (Earl 
DamUy.) 
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Joseph  Trabdeus  Lord  Dobmbb, 
Geobob  Hxnbt  Lord  Tsthham. 
Hbnbt  YALEimirB  Lord  Staffobd. 
Oeoboe  An9ok  Lord  Btbon. 
Charles  Hugh  Lord  Cuffobd  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Alexander  Lord  Saltouit.    {Elected  for 

Scotland.) 
Jomr  Lord  Obat.  {Elected for  Scotland.) 
Charles  Lord  Blakttbe.      {Elected for 

Scotland.) 
Charles  John  Lord  Coltills  of  Culross. 

{ElecUdfor  SooOand.) 
John  Lord  Rollo.    {Elected  for  Scotland. 

Henrt  Francis  Lord  Polwarth.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

BicHARD  EDMtrNB  Saint  Lawrence  Lord 
BoTLE.    {Earl  of  Cork  €md  Orrery.) 

Thoicas  Robert  Lord  Hat.     {Earl  of 
Kinnoul.) 

flSNBT  Lord  MiDDLETON. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 
Hugh  Lord  Fortesgue.  {In  another  place 
at  Earl  Forteecue.) 


George  John  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonbt. 
{Earl  of  Besshorough.) 

Hbnbt  Lord  Wtcombe. 

Gbobgb  John  Lord  Sondes. 

Alfred  Nathaniel  Holdbn  Lord  Scabs- 
dale. 

Gbobge  Ites  Lord  Boston. 

Geobge  James  Lord  Lotel  and  Holland 
{Earl  of  Egmont.) 

Geobge  John  Lord  Yebnon. 

Edwabd  Saint  Vincent  Lord  Digbt. 

Geobge  Douglas  Lord  Sundbidge.  (2>ttJb« 
of  Argyll.)  {In  another  place  a$  Lord 
jPrivy  Seal.) 

Edwabd  Wiluam  Lord  Hawkb. 
Thomas  Henbt  Lord  Folet. 
Geobge  Rice  Lord  DiNEroB. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
William  Lord  Bagot. 
Chablbs  Lord  Southampton. 
Flbtcheb  Lord  Gbantlet. 
Bobebt  Dennett  Lord  Rodnbt. 
William  Noel  Lord  Bebwick. 
John  Lord  Shbbbobnb. 
John    Lord    Ttbonb.       {Marqueee    of 
WaUrford.) 


ROLL  OF  THE  LORDS 

Richabd  Lord  Cableton.  {Earl  of  Shan* 

non.) 

Charles  Lord  Suffield. 

Gut  Lord  Dobchesteb. 

Llotd  Lord  Kenton. 

Charles  Cobnwallis  Lord  Bbatbbooke. 

Gbobgb  Hamilton  Lord  Fishebwick.  {Mar- 
quees of  Donegal.) 

Henbt  Hall  Lord  Gage.  ( Tiecount  Oage.) 

Edwabd  Thomas  Lord  Thublow. 

Robert  John  Lord  Auckland,  (/n  an- 
other place  a$  Bishop  of  Baih  and 
Wells.) 

George  Whjjam  Lord  Ltttelton. 

Henrt  Lord  Hendip.   ( Tiscaunt  Clifden 

John  Lord  Stuabt  of  Castlb  Stuart 
{Earl  of  Moray.) 

Randolph   Lord   Stewabt   of   Gablos. 

{Earl  of  OaUovoay.) 
James  Gbobgb  Henbt  Lord  Saltebsfobd. 

{Earl  of  Courtotcn.) 
Chablbs  Lord  Bbodbick.  ( Vi$eau$U  Mtdk- 

ton.) 
Fbederick  Lord  Calthorpe. 
RoBEBT  John  Lord  Carbinoton* 
Henbt  Lord  Batning. 
William  Henbt  Lord  Bolton. 
John  Lord  Wodehouse. 
George  Lord  Northwick. 
Thomas  Ltttleton  Lord  Lilford. 
Thomas  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Richabd  Hobabt  Lord  Fitegibbon.  {Earl 

of  Clare.) 
CadwaixaderDatis  Lord  Blatnbt.  {Eled 

edfor  Ireland.) 

Henrt  Lord  Farkham.     {Elected for  /f| 

land.) 
John  Cavendish  Lord  EIilmainb.  {Electm 


for  Ireland.) 
RoBEBT  Lord  Clonbbock.    {Elected  fk 

Ireland.) 
Edwabd  Lord  Cbofton.    {Elected for  7m 

land.) 

Etbe  Lord  Clabina.    {Elected  for  A 

land.) 
Henbt  Fbancis  Setmour  Lord  Mood 

{Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henbt  Wbllington  Gbaham  La 
LoFTUs.  {Marquess  of  Ely.) 

Gbantillb    Lbteson    Lord    CabtsfoJ 
{^lof  Carysfort.) 
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SPffilWAL  AND  TBilPOEAL. 


dsoitffB  Ralph  Lotd  Absboboicbt. 
John  Thomas  Lord  Redesbalb. 
Geobob  Lord  RtrsBB. 
Abthub  Mabous  Ceoil  Lord  Sandys. 
Gboboe   Auoubtus    Fbbberiok   Chablbs 

Lord  Sheffield.     (Earl  of  Sheffield.) 
Thomas  Amebious  Lord  Ebskinb. 

Gbobct  John  Lord  Mont  Eaoui.    (Mar- 

queee  of  JSUgc) 
Abtbobt  Lnd   Laudsbdalb.     {Sari  of 

Lauderdale.) 

Gbobgb  Abthub  Hastings  Lord  Gbanabd. 
(EaH  of  Oranard,) 

Hungebford  Lord  Cbbwb. 

William  Bbabazon  Lord    Ponsonbt   of 

Imokillt. 
Alin  Leooe  Lord  Qabdneb. 
John  Thomas  Lord  Manners. 
John  Alexandeb  Lord  Hofetoun.    (Earl 

of  Hopetoun,) 
Fbedebick  William  Robert  Lord  Stewabt 

of  Stewart's  Coubt  (Marjuesi  of  Lon- 

dondettyJ) 
Richard  Lord  Castlbmainb.  (Elected  fot 

Ireland.) 
Chablbs  Loid  Mbubxtm.    (Marfiteee  of 

HwOljf.) 
Jambs  Lord  Ross.    (Earl  of  Qlasgew.) 

Wiluam  Willouohbt   Lord  OaiNBaAD. 

(Earl  of  Efmiskillen.) 
Wiluam  Henby  Tbnnison  Lord  Fdxfobd. 

(Earl  of  Limerick.) 
Fbancis  Geobob  Lord  Chubohill. 
Geobob  Fbancis  Robbbt  Lord  Habbis. 
Chablbs  Lord  Colchestbb. 

Wdluam  Schombebo  Robbbt  Lord  Keb. 
(M(^rque»  ef  LoMan.) 

Pbancis  Nathanzel  Lord  MiNstM.  (Mar^ 
quess  Con^gham.) 

Jamks  Bdwabd  WnxtAM  Trbobald  Lord 
OnfONinB.     (Marqmese  of  Ormende.) 

Francis  Lord  Wbmtbs.  (thHof  Wm^u.) 

Robert  Lord   Clanbbassill.     (Earl  of 

Boden.) 
BoBEBT  Lord  KiNOSTON.   (Earl  of  King- 

sUm.) 
Wiluam  Lyoon  Lord  Silchesteb.    (Earl 

of  Longford.) 
Wiluam  Richabd  Artrub  Lord  Maby- 

borough.     (Earl  of  Momingion.) 
JoBM  Lord  Obiel.  ( Vieeount  Ma$$ereene.) 
Henry  Thomas  Lord  Rayenswobth. 


Hugh  Lord  Delamebb. 

John  GiioRGB  Weld  Lord  Forestbb. 

John  Jambs  Lord  Raylbigh. 

Ulysses  Lord  Downes.    (Elected  for  he^ 

land.) 
Robbbt  Fbancis  Lord  Giffobd. 
Pebcy  Ellen  Fbedebick  Wiluam  Lord 

Penshurst.    (VieoomU  Strangford.) 
Uliok  John  Lord  Sombbhill.    (Marqtteu 

of  GUmrieoide.) 

James  Lord  Wigan.  (Earl  of  Crawford 

and  Baloorree.) 
Thomas  Gbantilui  Hbnry  Stuabt  Lord 

Ranfubly.    (Earl  of  Ranfurfy.) 
Geobob  Lord  Db  Tablby. 

fiDWARD.   MONTAGriB     SlIKABT     GbANYILCiI 

Lord  Wmaiincliffs. 
William  Lord  Feybbsham. 
John  Singleton  Lord  Lyndhubst. 
John  Henby  Lord  Tbbtbbbbn. 
Thomas  Span  Lord  Plunkbt.    (SMop  of 

Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonrf.) 
William  Hbnby  Asbb  Lord  HEYTEnuRY. 

Abchibald  John  Lord  Rosebeby.     (Ear} 

of  Boseher^.) 
Richabd  Lord  Clanwilliam.     (Earl  of 

ChmwUUank) 
Edward  Lord  Skelmersdale. 
William  Samuel  Lord  Wynfobd. 
Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux. 

William  Henry  Lord  Eilmabnook.    (JSarl 
ofErroll.) 

Abthub  James  Lord  Fingall.    (Bairl  qf 

FingcM.) 
Wiluam  Philip  Lord  Sefton.    (Earl  of 

Sefion.) 
William  Sydney  Lord  Clements.     (E<kA 

\jf  Leiirim.) 

George  Wiluam  Fox  Lord  Rossn.  (Lor4 
Kinnaird.) 

Thomas  Lord  Eenus.  (Marqueztcf  Head- 

fort.) 
William'  Lord   Chawobth.      (Earl    of 

Meath.) 
Chablbs  Adolphus  Lord  Dunmobe.  (Earl 

of  Dunmore.) 
Robbbt    Montgomebie   Lord   Hamilton. 

(Lord  Btlhanen  and  Stenton.) 
John  Hobabt  Lord  Howden. 
Fox  Lord  Panmubb.   (Earl  of  Ddlhousie.) 
Augustus  Fbedebick  Geobgb  Wabwick 


Lord  POLTIMOBB. 
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Edward  Mosttn  Lord  Mostth. 

Henrt  Spbnoeb  Lord  Templemobe. 

Edwabd  Lord  Cloncurbt. 

James  Lord  De  Saumarbz. 

Lucius  Benhmck  Lord  Hunsdon.     ( VU- 

count  Falkland.) 
Thomas  Lord  Denmak. 
William  Fredbriok  Lord  Abimoeb 
Philip  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dudley. 
William  Binoham  Lord  Ashburtov. 
Charles  Lord  Glenelg. 
Edward  John  Lord  Hathbrtov. 

Arohibald  Lord  WoRLur eHAM.    {EaHef 

Oasfard.) 
-  WnuAM  Frbdebiok  Lord  Strathedbii. 
Edward  Bereblbt  Lord  Pcatmah. 
Thomas  Alexahdeb  Lord  Lotat. 
William  Batemak  Lord  Batbmak. 
FBAVtis  William  Lord  Chablemont.    {In 

another  place  ae  Earl  of  Charlemont.) 
Fbahois  Alexandbb  Lord  Eintobb.  {Earl 

o/Kintore.) 
Oeoboe  Poksokbt  Lord  Lismobe.    (Tit- 

count  Liitnore.) 
Henbt  Cairns  Lord  Rossmorb. 
RoBBBT  Shafland  Lord  Carew. 
Charles  Frbdebiok  Ashley  Coopbb  L«rd 

Db  Mauley. 
John  Lord  Wbottbslby. 
Thomas  Chablbs  Lord  Sudeley. 
Fbedbbick  Henry  Paul  Lord  Methuen. 
Edwabd  John  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldebley. 
Hbnby  Lord  Stuabt  de  Deoies. 
WnuAM  Henry  Lord  Leigh. 
Beilby  Richabd  Lord  Wbnlock. 
Chablbs  Lord  Lubgan. 
Raiph  Lord  Duntbbmline. 
Thomas  Spbing  Lord  MoNTBAGLBof  Bban- 

DOV. 

John  Lord  Sbaton. 

Edwabd  Abthub  Wellington  Lord  Keanb. 
Kobth  Lord  Oxenfoobd.   {Earl  of  Stair.) 
Chablbs  CBEsnoNY  Lord  Yiyian. 
John  Lord  Conglbton, 


Denis  St«  Obobgb  Lord  Dunsandub  and 
Clanconal.  {Elected  for  IretandJ) 

Richard  Lord  Dabtrey.  {Lord  OremorVie.) 

James  Lord  Elgin.  {Eart  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine.) 

Frederick  Tehfls  Lord  Clandbboxis. 
{Lord  Dufhrin  and  Clahehoffe^) 

William  Hekby  Forester  Lofd  lioNDBH^ 

BOBOUGB.  • i 

Samuel  Jones  Lord  Oyerstonx.' 
Charles  Robbbv  CLAitDELord'TBUROu 
RoBEBT  MoNSBY  Lord  CbakWorth.  " 
John  Cam  iioi^l  BBcrudHTON. 
John  Lord  De  Fbbynb.  / 
EDWABpBuB^^slXi^w  Lord  Saint Lbonabiml 
Richard  H^NRYTrt^RoY'Lord  ^AOt^iH. 
Gilbebt  John  Lord  Aybj^and.  ' 
Thomas  Lord  Kbnm^rb.'   {Earl  of  Kem^ 

RiOhabd  ikoKBR^ON  Pemell  Lo^d  l4TOir8« 

James  Lord  MITensleydalb: 

Edwaim)  Lord  Bblper. 

James  Lord  Talbot  db  Malaqipb, 

Robert  Lord  Ebury* 

James  Lord  Skene.    {Earl  Fife.) 

CHABLE9  CoMPToN  Lord  Chbsham. 

Fbbdebio  Lord  Chelmsfobd. 

John  Lord  Chubston. 

John  Charles  Lord  Strathsfby.    {Earl 

frfSeafiOd.) 
CouN  Lord  Clyde. 
Thomas  Lord  Eingsdown. 
Geobgb  Lord  Leoonfdeld. 
William  TATtatt  Lord  Egebton. 
Chablbs  Mobgan  Robinson  Lord  Trsiib« 

GAR. 

Robebt  Ybbnon  Lord  Lytbdbn.      • 

Bbnjamdt  Lord  Llanoybr. 

Hbnby  Lord  Taunton. 

George  Robert  Charles  Lord  Hbrbbrt* 

Richard  Lord  Wbstbuby.     {In  another 

place  as  Lord  Ohanoettor.) 
l^AUBioB  Fbedbbick  Fitzhabdingb  Lord 

FiTZHABDINGB. 
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^BIUGDpN. 
John  Tlioma*  l^orns, 

AKDOVER. 
Herny  Beaumont  Colet, 
Hoo.  Bodl^   FnuH^  For- 


ANGLESEY.         ' 
Sir  Bichftrd  Bolkde^  WQ- 
liams  Bnlkelej,  H.        ^ 

ARUNDSL. 
Kt.  hon.  (Sdwar4  Sowi^^) 
Lord  £.  Howard. 

ASBBURTOW. 
John  HarYOj  Ast^ 

ASHTON-UNDEtULINE. 
Rt   hoD.    ThomM '^  MOner 
On»on. 

ATLESBUHT. 
Iluniias    Tjrmgham    Qoi^ 

Bard, 
Samuel  George  Smith. 

BANBUET. 
Sir  Charles  Bnrwieke  Doug- 

BARNSTAPLE* 
John  D.  F.  Davie, 
George  Potts. 

BATH. 
WaiiamTite, 
Arthur  Edwin  Hay. 

BEAUKARIS. 
I    ^William Owen Stanloy. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 
iUuttd  Thomas  Gilpin, 
frsneis    Charles   Hastmgs 
SnsselL 

BEDFORD. 
Ssonid  Whitbread, 
Wiffiam  Stnart. 


berrshirb;. 
Hon.  Phitip  PlejdeU  ^ 

▼orie,  .  , 
John  Wilte^,     ^.; 
Biehard  ]^njoi^.,  ^    ' 

BERWICK.TJPON-TWEED. 
Charles  William  Gordon, ' 
Dodlej<9<mtt8^  Mtfrjoribanks. 

BEVERLEy.    .', 
Heniy  Bdwards, 
Jamo^  Robert  Walker* 

'    BEWDLET. 
Sir  Thomas  Edwaid  Win- 


n^gton,  bt 

B^lE£N^EAD. 
John'Ldrd.      '    ^     ^ 

^IRBUNOHAM. 
WinianvScholefi€|14,  . 
J^bn  Bright. 

BLACK^RN. 
William  Henry  Hornby, 
James  flDdngton. 

BODMIN.  - 
Hon.  Edward  Frederick  Le- 

Toson  Gower, 
James  Wyld. 

BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
William  Gray. 
Thomas  Barnes. 

BOSTON. 
John  Wingfield  Malcolm, 
Meabnm  Staniland. 

BRADFORD. 
Henry  Wickham  Wiokbam. 
William  Edward  Forster. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Hon.  Godfrey  Charles  Mor* 
gan. 


BRECKNOCK. 
John  Lloyd  Yaughiln  Wat- 
kins.     ' 

BRmOjioRTH:    ' 
Henry  Wliinw^,  \ 
John  Pritchard. 

•  :pRiDewAT|:fi. 

Charles  JohnKe^eyiTynt^ 
AlezanderWilliam  Eing|a^, 

'BRUWPORT.' 
Thomas  AlexanderMitchell, 
Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson. 

<  BRIOffTHELMSTON?, 

James  White, 

William£oningham. 

BRISTOL. 
Hon.   Francis  Henry  Fits- 

jtardinge  Berkeley, 
William  Henry  Gore  Lang« 

ton. . 

BUOKDfGHAMSHIRE. 
Caleclon  Geoi^e  Dn  Pre, 
Rt.  hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Hon.  Williaz9  George  Ca* 
Tondish. 

BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir  Harry  Vemey.  bt., 
John  GeUibrand  Hubbard. 

BURT. 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  PeeL 

BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS. 
Hon.  (Alfred  Henrey)  Lord 

A.  Henrey, 
Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle. 

OALNE. 
Rt.  hon.  Robert  Lowe. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Edward  Ball, 
Henry  John  Adeane, 
Hon.  Kliot  Thomas  Torke* 
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CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITT). 
Rt.  hon.   Spencer  Horatio 

Walpole, 
Charles  Jasper  Selwju. 

OAMBRIDGE. 
Kenneth  Macaulay, 
Andrew  Steuart. 

CANTERBURY. 
Hon.  Henry  Butler  John- 
stone, 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  William  Mete* 
djth  Soinerrille,  bt. 
CARDIFF. 
James  1^.  C.  D.  Stuart. 
CARDIGANSHIRE, 
William    Thomas    Rowland 
PoweU. 

CARDIGAN. 
Edward  Lewis  Prjse. 

CARLISLE. 
Edmund  Potter. 
Wilfrid  Lawson. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Dayid  Jones, 
Dayid  Pngh. 

CARMARTHEN. 
Pavid  Morrb. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Gordon  Doug- 
las Pennant. 

CARNARVON,  4ik 
Charles  Wynne. 

CHATHAM. 
Sir  John  Mark    Frederick 
Smith,  knt. 

CHELTENHAM. 

Francis     William    FiUhar- 
dinge  Berkeley. 

CHESHIRE. 
(Ninikem  Division,) 
George  Cornwall  Legh, 
Hon.  Wilbraham  Bgerton. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  bt., 
John  Tollemache. 

CHESTER. 
Hon.  Hugh   Lupus  (Gros- 

yenor)  Earl  Grosvenor, 
Philip    Stapleton   Humber- 
stone. 

CHI6HESTER. 
Humphrey    William    Free* 

lauid, 
Hon.  (George  Charles  Henry 
Gordon  Lennox)  Lord  G. 
0.  H.  G.  Lennox. 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
William  John  Lysley, 
Richard  Peuruddocke  Long. 

CHRISTOHURCH. 

Jehn  Edward  Walcott. 

CIRENCESTER. 

Allen  Alexander  Batharst, 

Hon.  Ashley  George  John 

Ponsonby. 

CLITHEROE. 
John  Turner  Hopwood. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
John  Steel, 

Rt.  hon.  Richard  SonthwcHI 
(Bourke)  Lord  Naaa» 
COLCHESTER. 
Tavemer  John  Miller, 
Philip  0.  Papillon. 

CO9.NWALL. 

{Eastern  Division,) 

ThoQias  James  Agar  Ro< 

bartes, 
Nicholas  Kendall. 

( Western  Division*) 
Richard  Davey, 
John  Samt  Aubyn. 

COVENTRY. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Ellice, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxfton,  knt. 

CRIOKLADE. 
Ambrose   Lethbtidge  God- 

dard, 
Hon.      Anthony     (Ashley) 

Lord  Ashley. 

CUMBERLAND. 

{Eastern  Division.) 

Hon.    Charles    Wentworth 

George  Howard, 
William  MarshaU. 

(  Western  Division,) 
Hon.  Percy  Wyndham, 
Henry  Low^er. 

DARTMOUTH. 
John  Hardy. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

bt., 
Robert  Myddelton  Biddulph. 

DENBIGH. 
TowDshend  Mainwaring. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division,)         * 
Hon.  (George  Henry  Caven- 
dish) Lord  G.  H.  Caven 
dish, 
William  Pole  ThomhiH. 
{Sou^em  DknsionJ) 
Thomas  William  EvaiiB, 
William  Mundy. 


DERBY. 
Michael  Thomas  Bass, 
Samuel  Beale. 

DEVIZES. 
Christopher  Darby  Griffith, 
John  Neilson  Gladstone. 

DEVONPORT. 
Sir    Michael    Seymour, 

K.C.B., 
Sir  Arthur  William  BuUer, 
knt. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
James  Wentworth  Buller, 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  RoUe 
TrefuAis. 

{Sowthem  Division.) 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  bt., 
Samuel    Trehawko    Keke- 
wieh. 

DORCHESTER. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Charles  Napier  Sturt. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Henry  Berke- 
ley Portman, 
Henry  Gerard  Sturt, 
Henry  Ker  Seymer. 

DOVER. 
Sir    Henry    John    Leeke, 

K.C.B,, 
William  NicoL 

DROITWICH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 
Pakington,  bt. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

DURHAM. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Robert  Dunoombe  Shafto, 
Hon.  (Adolphus  Frederick 
Charles    William    Vaae- 
Tempest)  Lord  A.  F.  C. 
W.  Vane-Tempest. 
( Southern  Division,) 
Henry  Pease, 
James  Fsrrer. 


DURHAM  (CITY). 
Sir  William  Atherton,  knt., 
Rt.  hon  John  Robert  Mow** 
bray. 

ESSEX. 

{Northern  Division.) 
Rt.  hon.  William  Beresferd, 
Charles  Du  Cane. 

{Southern  Division), 
Thomas  William  Bramstoui 
J.  W.  Perry  Watlington. 
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SVESHABf. 
Sir    Hemy    P<rilard    Wil- 

loughbr,  bt., 
Idwmrd  Molland. 

EXETER. 
Bdward  DiTett, 
Biduird  Somaiera  Gard. 

EYE. 
Sir  Edward  Clarence  Eerri- 
son,  bt. 

FINSBURT. 
WOliain  Goz, 
Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  bt. 

FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon«   (Richard    de    Aqoila 
GroftTenor)  Lord  R.  Gros- 
▼enor. 

FLINT,  Ac 
Sir  John  Hanmer,  bt. 

FROME. 
Hon.  (Edward  Thjnno)  Lord 
E.  Thjnne. 

GATESHEAD. 
Rt.  hon.  William  Hntt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
(Christopher     Rice     Mansel 

Talbot, 
Henrj  Hnssej  Yirian. 

GLOTJCESTEESHIRE. 

(SajfemZXnmm.) 

Sff     Chriatopher     Williain 

CodnDgton,  bt.» 
Robert  Stayner  Holford. 

(We$Um  DwiMiom.) 
Robert  Nigel  Fitzhardinge 

Eingscote, 
John  Rolt. 

GLOUCESTER. 


GRANTHAM. 
Gljnne  Earle  Welby, 
Hon.  Frederick  JameB  Tol- 
lemache. 

GREENWICH. 
David  SalomoBBt 
WiUiam  Aagerstein. 

GRIMSBT  (GREAT). 

Hon.     Charles    (Anderson* 

Pelham)  Lord  Worsley. 

GUILDFORD. 

William  Borill, 

Gaildford  Onslow. 

HALIFAX. 
Rthon.  SirCharlesWoodjbt. , 
James  Stansfeld. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
_        {Nortk^m  Dmium,) 
William   Wither    Bramston 

Beach, 
Oeoige  Sclater  Booth. 
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Hon.  Ralph  Heneage  Dnt- 

ton» 
Sir  Jerroise  Clarke  Clarke- 
Jenroise,  bt. 

HARWICH. 
Henry  G.  W.  Jenris, 
Hon.     Richard      Thomas 
Rowley. 

HASTINGS. 
Frederick  North, 
Hon.  (Harry  George  Vane) 
Lord  H.  G.  Vane. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
John  Henry  Philipps.  . 

HELSTON. 
John  Jope  Rogers. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
James  King  Kinff, 
Hon.  (Montaffn  William  Gra- 
ham) Lord  M.  W.  Gra- 
ham, 
Homphrey  Francis  Mildmay. 

HEREFORD. 
Henry  Morgan  Clifford, 
George  Cli?e. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Edward  George 
LyttonBulwer-LyUon,bt., 
Christopher   William   (}iles 

Puller, 
Abel  Smith. 

HERTFORD. 
Rt.  hon.   William   Francis 

Cowper, 
Sir  Walter   Minto   Towns- 
hend  Farquhar,  bt. 
HONTTON. 
George  Moffatt, 
Alexander    Dondas    Bailli^ 
Cochrane. 

HORSHAM. 
William    Robert    Seymonr 
Vesey  FitzGerald. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward  Aldam  Leatham. 

^    HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
ward  Fellowes, 
on.    (Robert    Montagu) 
Lord  R.  Montagu. 

HUNTINGDON. 
Rt.  hon.  Jonathan  Peel, 
Thomas  Baring. 

HYTHE. 
Baron  Mayer  Amschel    de 
Rothschild. 

IPSWICH. 
John  Cheyallier  Cobbold, 
Hngh  Edward  Adair, 


KSIfDAL. 
(}eorge  Carr  Glyn. 

KENT. 

(EoMtem  DwUkm.) 

Sir  Brook  William  Bridges^ 

bt., 
William  Deedes. 

{WuUmlHmaUm.) 
Hon.   (WiUiam   Pitt)   Vis* 

count  Holmesdale, 
Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  bt. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Alfred  Rhodes  Bristow. 

KING'S  LYNN. 
Rt.   hon.    Edward    Heni^ 

(Stanley)  Lord  SUnley, 
John  Henry  Gnmey. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
James  Clay, ' 
Joseph  Someft. 

EITARESBOROUGH. 
Basil  Thomas  Woodd, 
Thomas  Collins. 

LAMBETH. 
William  Roupell, 
WiUiam  Wmiams. 

ULNCASHIRE. 
{Northern  Dwiikm,) 
John  Wilson  Patten, 
Hon.  Spencer  Compton  (Ca- 
yendish)  Marquess  of  Har* 
tinglon. 

{Southern  Dwiium,) 
Hon.  Algernon  Fulke  Eger- 

ton, 
William  John  Legh. 
Charles  Turner. 

LANCASTER. 
WUliam  James  Garnett, 
Samuel  Gregson. 

LAUNCESTON. 
Thomas  Chandler  HaUbuN 
ton. 

LEEDS. 
Edward  Baines, 
George  Skirrow  Beeoroft. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
{Northern  Dwieion,) 
Rt.  hon.  (John  James  Robert 
Manners)  Lord  J.  J.  R. 
Manners, 
Edward  Bouchier  Hartopp. 

{Southern  Divieion.) 
Charles  WUUam  Packe, 
Hon.  George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick    Louis     (Gurson 
Howe)  Viscount  Curaon, 
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LEICESTER. 
John  Biggtf, 
William  UnwiA  Hejgate. 

LEOMfNSTER: 
Oathorne  Hfcrdy,      ' 
Hon.  Charles  Spencer  Bat^ 
man  Hanbbrj.   ' 

'^tEWES. 
John  George  Blenqowe» 
Hon.  Hdnry  Bourerie  Wil- 
liam  Brand.  " 

'   LibHPIELD.* 
Hon.  (Alfred  Henry  Paget) 

Lord  A. /H.Paget, 
Hon. 'Angus  tQB  Henirj  Archil 
'  baldAnsoa.         '      i:  ■■ 

LmCOLNSHIRE.  ' 

James  Banks  Stanhope, 
jSir  Montagu  Jplu^  ^Cholme- 

lejjQhplgieley,  bt^     . 
(Par^  (^jS:is8tfoen  and  J^olhiuL) 
Sir  John  TroUope,  bt;, '     .' 
George  Hussej  Pack^.^ 

tilNCOLN.* 
Charles  Se6lej, 

^SfEEARp. 
lUlph  B^cW  O^boniQ. 

•       I^IVERPOOL,  ' 
Thomas  Betrj  Hortfall, 
Joseph  Christopher  Ewart. 

'  LONDON.'    ' 
Sl»  James  Duke,l)t;, 
Western  Wood,     . 
Rohe?!t  Wygram  Crawford, 
Baron    Lionel  Nathan  De 
RothscliUd.        ' 

LUPLOW. 
Hon.  George  Herbert  Wind- 
sor Windsor  Clive, 
Beriah  Botfield. 

LYME  REGIS. 
William  Pinney. 

LTMINGTON. 
WiUiam     Alexander    Mac- 

klnnon,  jun., 
Hon.  George  Charles  (Gor- 

don  Lennox)  Lord  G.  C. 

Lennox. 

MACCLESFIELD. 
John  Brocklehurst, 
EdwardChristopherEgertoD. 

MAIDSTONE. 
Willi&m  Lee, 
Chariea  Buxton. 
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MALDON. 
George    Montagu    Warren 

Peacocke, 
Thoiaas  SilttoB  Weatem. 

MALMESBITRT.  ' 
Hon.  Henry  Charles  (How- 
ard) Viscount  AndoTier. 

'      '  MAL'tON. 
Hon.  Charles  William  Weht- 
worth  Pltzvrllliam,  • 

James  Brpwii. 

MANOHE^tER.      ' 
Thon\a&  Bazley, 
James  ^spinall  Turner. 

MARLBOROUOH. 

Rt.  hon.  (Ernest  Aiignstus 
Ch^tias  Brudendl  Bruce) 
Lord  E.  A..C-,Bw  Bruoo,' 

Henry  BinghaiQ  Baring.     .. 

' "  MARLOW  (6RliAT). 
Thomas  Peers  Williams, 
Brbwnlow  William  Enoi.  ' 

'.Maryleboni:. 

John  Hanrey  Ldwis, 
Rt.    hop.    Edmund    Boyle 
(R6ch6)  Lord  Fefm6y.  . 

mi;rion^thshire. 

William    Watkia     Edward 
Wynne. 
MERTHTR  TTDVIL. 
Henry  AueitiQ:  Bruce. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Robert  Hanbury,  .  • 
Hon.  George  Henry  Charles 
(Byng)  Viscount  Enfield. 
MDOHURST. 
William  Townley  Mitford. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charles  Octavius   Swiilner- 

ton  Morgan, 
Poulett  George  Qenry  So- 
merset. 

MONMOUTH. 
Crawshay  Bailey. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Herbert  Watkins   Williams 
Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
John  Samuel  Willes  Johnson 

MORPETH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  George  Grey,bt. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Grosvenor  Hodgkinson, 
John  Handley. 

NEWOASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
William  Jackson, 
William  Murray. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Somerset  Archibald*  Beaa-> 

mont, 
Rt.  hon.  Thomas  Emersos 

Headlani'.        • 
NEW]{>ORT,ISLE  OF  WIGHT^ 
Roberf  William 'Eennard,'  ' 
Philip  Lybbe'Powys. 
•        NORFOLK. 
{Eastern  Division,) 
Hon.     Wiiiman     Clarence 
WalpoleCoke,  '    ' 

Ed w'ard  Howes; 

{Wutem  DHnskin,) 
Gedr^e  William  Pierrepont 
*Bentinck,  '' 

Charles  Brampton  Gurdon. 

NORT&ALtERTON. 
Williaih  Battle  Wrightson. 

^ORTHAMPTONSHIR]?. 
(^orthem  ZHvision.)    .. 
Hon,  William  AUeyne  (Cecil) 

Lord  ^mirghley, 
George.  Ward  Hunt. 

(Southern  Divia^n,) 
RainalU  Enightley, ,  * 
Henry  Cartwright. 

UORTHAMBTQN. 
Charles- Gilpin, 
Rt.  hon.  Anthony  (Henley), 
Lord  Henley. 

NOfeTHUMBERLAND. 

(Northern  IHvisiok.) 

Hon.    '  Algernon      George 

(Percy)  Lord  Lovaine, 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
bt.      '  ^' 

(Southern  Division.) 
Wentwor^i  Blackett  Beau- 
mont^ 
Hon.  Henry  George  Liddell. 

NORWICH. 
Sir  William  Russell,  bt., 
Edward  Warner. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Hon.  (Robert  Renebald  Pel- 
ham-Clinton)  Lord  R.  R. 
Pelham  Clinton, 
Rt.  hon.  John  Eyelyn  De* 
nison. 

(Southern  Division.) 
William  Hodgson  Barrow, 
Hon.    George    Philip   Cecil 

Arthur  (Stanhope)  Lord 

Stanhope. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Charles  Paget, 
SirJIftb^rt  Juckes  Clifton,bt, 
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WnUmm  JolmBon  Yoz^ 
J^ba  Morgan  Gobbett. 

O'XFORDSHI&B. 
Rl.    hon.     Joseph    Warner 

Henlej, 
John  Sidney  North, 
John  William  Faife. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
James  Haaghton  Lajogston, 
Rt.  Hon.  Edward  CardwelL 

•  OXFOKD  (UNIVERSnT). 
Bt.    Hoo.    ¥^lliam    BWart 

Gladsicme, 
Sir  WiUiam  Heathooto,  bt 

PEMBEOKESHIBE. 
George  Lort  Phillipa. 

I^MBBOKE. 
Sit  Hn^  Owen  Owen,  hi. 

PENRYN  ATO  FALMOUTH. 
Thomas  George  Baring, 
Samael  Gim^. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
Thomsffli  Hankej, 
George  Hammond  Whallej. 

PBTERSFTELD. 
RLHon.  Sir  WiUiam  George 
Hykon  JoUiffe,  hi. 

PLYMOUTH. 
WaUer  MorriMD, 
Kobert  PorreU  Collier. 

PONTEFRACT.      , 
Biehard  Monckton  Mihies, 
Hugh  Colling  Eanflej  Chil- 


POOLK. 
George  Woodroffe  Frankljn, 
Henry  Danby  Seymoor. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir  James  Dabymple  Horn 

Elphinstone,  hi., 
^t.  hon.  Sir  Francb  Thom- 

hiU  Baring,  bt. 

PRESTON. 
Udiard  Asheton  Cross, 
CbariflB  Pascoe  GreofeO. 

RADNORSHIRE. 
8a  John  Benn  Walsh,  bt. 

RADNOR  (NEW). 
V.  hon.  Sir  George  Come- 
Will  Lewis,  bt. 
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READING. 
Oillery  Pigott, 
Sir    Franeis    Henry   Gold 
smid,  bl. 

RfelOATE. 
Hon.  Wilfiam  John  Moeseto. 

RETFORD  (EAS-f). 

Rt.  hon.  George  Edward 
AnmdeU  (Moncl^n-Ar- 
nndell)  Yisoonnt  Gahray, 

Francis  John  SaTile  FoU 
jambe. 

RicnaM0N6. 

Sir  Roondell  Palmer,  knt. 
Marmad^e  WyYia. 

RIPON* 
John  Greenwood, 
Reginald, Arthur  Vyner. 

ROCHDALE. 
Richard  :Cobden. 

ROCHESTER. 
Philip.Wykeham  Martfn, 
John  Alexander  Kinglake. 

RUTLANDSHIRE.,    . 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel, 
Hon.  Gilbert  Henry  Heath- 
cote. 

RTE. 
William  Alexander  Mackm- 
Bon. 

ST.  IVES. 
Henry  PaolJL 

SALFOR0. 
WiUilun  Nathaniel  Masifoy. 

SALISBURY. 
Edward  Pery  Buckley, 
Matthew  Henry  Mar^. 

SALOP,  OB  SHROPSHIRE. 

(N9rAgmIH9mfim.Y 
Hon.  Rowland  Clegg  Hill, 
John  Ralph  Ormaby  Gore. 

(iSbsfAam  ZKvinMi.) 
Rt.   hon.    Orlando   George 
Charles  (Bridgeman)  Vis- 
count Newport, 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  bt. 

SANDWICH. 
Edward  Enatchbull-Huges- 

aen, 
Hon.      Clarence      Edward 

(Paget)  Lord  C.  E.  Paget. 

SCARBOROUGH. 
John  Dent  Dent, 
Sir  John  Vanden  B^npde 
Johnstone,  bt. 


SHAFTESBtJRT. 
Geng^  GrenfeO  Glyn. 

SHEFFIELD.  * 
John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
George  tiadfield. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
Robert  Ingham. 

SHOREHAM  (NEW). 
Sir  Percy  Burrell,  bt., 
Stephen  CaVe. 

SHREWSBURY, 
George  Tomline,  . 
RobertJkgUonby  Slaney. 

SOMERSETSHU^^. 
{ia^aii  Ifividok,) 
Sir  William  Miles,  bt, 
William  Francis  KnatchbulL 


Charies  Aaron  Moody, 
Sir  Alezaoder  Fuller  AdanA 
Hood,  bt. 

SOUTHAllPTbN.  . 
William  Digby  Seymoor, 
Brodie  M'Ghie  WiUcox. 

SWJTHWARK. 
Aosten  Henry  Layard, 
John  Locke. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Abr^lem  IKvuidft.) 

Rt.    bon.   Charles    Bowyer 

Adderley, 
Hon.  €barle8  John,  (Talbot) 
Viscount  Ingestre. 

Henry     John     Wentworth 

Foley, 
MTilliam  Orme  Foster. 

STAFFORD. 
Thomas  Sidney, 
Thomas  Salt. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon.  (Robert  Talbot  Gas- 
coyne  Cecil)  Lord  R.  T. 
G.  Cecil, 

S'ur  Stafford  Henry  North- 
cote,  bt. 

STOCKPORT. 
James  Kershaw, 
John  Benjamin  Smith. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
William  Taylor  Copeland. 
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STROUD. 
George  Poulett  Scrope, 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Horsman. 

SUFFOLK. 
(EtutemDixnnon.)  ^ 
Rt.  hon.  John   (Henniker- 

Major)  Lord  Henniker, 
Sir  FitiRoy  Kelly,  knt. 
(WuUmDwition,) 
Hon.     Frederick     William 

(Hervey),  EarlJermjn, 
Windsor  rarker. 

SUNDERLAND. 
Henry  Fenwick, 
William  Schaw  Lindsay. 

SURREY. 
(EoMUrn  Dimmon,) 
Thomas  Alcock» 
Hon.    Peter    John    Lwike 
King. 

John  lyatl  Briscoe, 
Oeorge  Cubitt. 

SUSSEX. 
{Eastern  DivUUm,) 
John  George  Dodson, 
Hon.  Henry  North  (Holroyd) 
Yiscoont  Pevensey. 
{Western  DwUum,) 
Walter  Barttelot  Barttelot, 
Hon.  Henry  Wyndham. 

SWANSEA. 
Lewis  Llewellyn  Dillwyn. 

TAMWORTH. 
Rt.hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,bt., 
Hon.  John  (Townshend)  Vis- 
count Raynham. 
TAUNTON. 
Arthur  Mills, 
Oeorge  Cayendish  Bentinck. 

TAVISTOCK. 
Sir  John    Salusbury   Tre- 

lawny,  bt., 
Arthur  John  Edward  Russell, 

TEWKESBURY. 
Hon.  Frederick  Lygon, 
James  Martin. 

THETFORD. 
Hon.  William  Henry  (Fitz- 

Roy)  Earl  of  Euston, 
Alexander  Hugh  Baring. 

THIRSK. 
Sir  William  Payne  Gallwey, 
bt. 

TIVERTON. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  John  (Tem- 
ple) Viscount  Palmerston, 
Hon.  Qeorge  Denman. 
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TOTNES. 
Hon.  George  (Hay)  Earl  of 

Gifford, 
Thomas  Mills. 

TOWER  HAMLETS. 
Acton  Smee  Ayrton, 
Charles  Salisbury  Butler. 

TRURO. 
Montagu  Edward  Smith, 
Augustus  Smith. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
Richard  Hodgson. 

WAKEFIELD. 

WALLINGFORD. 
Richard  Malins. 

WALSALL. 
Charles  Forster. 

WAREHAM. 
John  Wanley  Erie  Drax. 

WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert  Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

{Northern  DMsien,) 

Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

gate, 
Richard  Spooner. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Eyelyn  Philip  Shirley, 
Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  bt. 

WARWICK. 
George  William  John  Rep- 
ton, 
Edward  Greaves. 
WELLS. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  William  Good- 
enough  Hayter,  bt., 
Hedworth  Hyltdn  Jolliffe. 

WENLOCK. 
Rt.  hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 

Forester, 
James  Milnes  Ghiskell. 

WESTBURT. 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  bt. 
.      WESTMINSTER, 
Sir  John  Viiliers  Shelley,bt., 
Sir  De  Lacy  Erans,  G.C.B. 

WESTMORELAND. 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther, 
Hon.  Thomas  (Taylour)  Eari 
of  Bective. 

WETMOUTH  AifD  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
Robert  Brooks, 
Hon.  Arthur  Edward  (Eger- 
ton).   Viscount   Grey  de 
Wdton. 
1  WHITBY. 

I  Harry  Stephen  Thompson. 


WHITEHAVEN. 
George  Lyall. 

WIGAN. 
Hon.  James  Lindsay, 
Henry  Woods. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF). 
Charles  Cayendish  Clifford. 

WILTON. 
Edmund  Antrobijs. 

WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern  Drvition.) 
Walter  Long, 

Rt.  hon.  Thomas  Henry  Sut- 
ton Sotheron  Estcourt. 
iSWAcni  I>tmmoii.) 
Frederick  Herrey  Bathurst, 
Hon.       Henry      Frederick 
I     (Thynne)     Lord    H.    P. 
Thynne. 

WINCHESTER. 
Sir  James  Buller  East,  bt«, 
John  Bonham  Carter. 

WINDSOR. 
WUliam  Yansittart, 
George  William  Hope. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt.    hon.   Charles    Pelhaoi 

Viiliers, 
Thomas  Matthias  Wegudin. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Hon.     Alfred     (ChurchiU), 
Lord  A.  Churchill. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
{Eastern  Dieisum,) 
Harry  Foley  Vernon. 
Hon.      Frederick       Henry 
Gough  CaJthorpe. 
(  Western  Dwision.) 
Frederick  Winn  Knight, 
Hon.    Henry  (Pyndar)  Vis- 
count Elmley. 

WORCESTER. 
Richard  Padmore, 
Osman  Ricardo. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING). 
Sir    George    Henry   Dash- 
wood,  bt., 
Martin  Tucker  Smith. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT). 
Sir  Edmund  Henry  Knowlea 

Lacon,  bt.. 
Sir  Henry  Josiah  Stracey,bt. 

YORKSHIRE. 

{North  Ridmg.) 
Edward  Stillingfleat  Oayley, 
Hon.  William  £imest  Dun- 


combe. 
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TORESHIRE— AMKMMMci. 

(EoMtRidmff.) 

Rt«lion.  Beaumont  (Hotham) 

Lord  Hotham, 
Hon.  Arthur  Doncombe. 

(WetiJRMtg.) 
Sir   John   William    £ams- 
,    den,  bt., 
Frank  Croeslej. 

YORK. 
Josfaoa  Proctor  Brown  West- 
head, 
John  Cleorge  Smyth. 

SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 
William  Leslie. 

ABERDEEN. 
Waiiam  Henrj  Sjkes. 
ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Alexander  Stmthers  flnlay. 

AYRSHIRE. 
Sir  Jamee  FergusBon,  bt. 

AYR,  Ao. 
Edward  Henry  John  Crau- 
fdrd. 

BANFFSHIRE. 
Robert  William  Dnff  Aber- 
,^    cromby. 
•^       BERWICKSHIRE. 
DaTid  Robertson. 

BUTESHIRE. 
Rt  bon.  David  Mure. 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George  Traill. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS-SHIRES. 
WiUiam  Patrick  Adam. 
CUPAR,  ST.  ANDREWS,  Ao. 
Edward  EUice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Patrick  Boyle  Smollett. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John  James  Hope  Johnstone. 

DUMFRIES,  So. 
Wmam  Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 
Sir  John  Ogilry,  bt. 

DYSART,  KIRCALDY,  4c, 
Robert  Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Hen.  WilKam  Henry  Walter 
(Montague-Donglas-Scott) 
Eari  of  Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH^ 
Adam  Black, 

Bt  hon.  James  Moncreiff. 
NAIRNESHIRE  amd  ELGIN. 
Charles    Lennox   Cumming 
Bmce. 
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ELGIN,  ^. 
Mottntstoart  Grant  Dnff. 

FALKIRK,  So. 
James  Merry. 

FIFESHIRE. 
James  HayErskineWemyss. 

FORFARSHIRE. 
Hon.  Charles  Carnegie. 

GLASGOW. 
Walter  Buchanan, 
Robert  Dalglish. 

GREENOCK. 
Alexander  Murray  Dunlc^. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

Hon.  Francis  Wemyss  (Char- 

teris)  Lord  Elcho. 

HADDINGTON,  ^. 

Sir  H^nry  Robert  Fergusoii 

Dayie,  bt. 

INVERNESS^SHIRE. 
Henry  James  Baillie. 
INVERNESS,  Ao. 
Alexander  Matheson. 
KILMARNOCK,  RENFREW, 

Ao. 
Rt.  hon.   Edward  Pleydell 
Bouverie. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnott. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 
James  Mackie. 

KIRKWALL,  WICK,  Ac. 

Rt.    hon.    William     Coutts 

(Keppel)  Viscount  Bury. 

LANARKSHIRE. 

Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 

brooke,  bt. 

LEITH,  ^. 
William  Miller. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
W.  Ferrier  Hamilton. 
MONTROSE,  Ao. 
William  Edward  Baxter. 

ORKNEY  AHD  SHETLAND. 
Frederick  Dundas. 
PAISLEY. 
Humphrey     Ewing     Crum 
Ewing. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
Sir  (Jraham  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTHSHIRE. 
William  Stirling. 

PERTH. 
Hon.  Arthur  FitsGerald  Kin- 
naird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Sir  Michael  Robert  Shaw 
Stewart,  bt. 


ROSS  AND  CROMARTY 
SHIRES. 
Sir  James  Matheson,  bt. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir  William  Scott,  bt. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Hon.  Henry  John  Montagi 
Douglas  (Scott)  Lord  H. 
J.  M.  D.  Scott. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Peter  Blackburn. 

STIRLING,  ^c. 
James  Caird. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  David  Duudas. 

WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  bt. 

WIGTON,  Ae. 
Sir  William  Dunbar,  bt. 


IRELAND. 

ANTRIM. 

1? homas  Henry  Pakenham, 

Hon.      George      Frederick 

Cpton. 

ARMAGH. 
Sir  William  Vomer,  bt.. 
Maxwell  Charles  Close. 

ARMAGH  (CITY), 
Joshua  Walter  MacGeough 
Bond. 

ATHLONE. 
John  Ennis. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Hon.  William  Smyth  Ber-» 
nard. 

BELFAST. 
Sir      Hugh      MacCalmont 

Cairns,   knt., 
Samuel  Gibson  Gktij. 

CARLOW. 
William  Biinburj  M*Clinto(^ 

Bunburj, 
Henry  Bruen. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
Sir  John  Emerich  Dalberg 
Acton,  bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Robert  Torrens. 

CASm^L. 
John  LanigaQ. 

CAVAN. 
Ron.  James  Pierce  MaxweUt 
Hon.  Hugh  Annesley. 

CLARE. 
Crofton  M.  Vandeleur, 
Francis  McNamara  Calcutt. 
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'         CLOKMEL. 
^oh^  Bagwell. 

.,   OpLERAIN?. . 
Sir  Henry  Hervey  Brpce,  ht 

CORK  COUNTTi 
Kioboka  Pktlpot  Iieaden 
yinoeit  SeoUy.  .< 

CORK  (CItIt).  '  •  ' 
Francis  Bernard  Beaimrsliy 
j^rancis  Lyons. 

^ONEGAt.      , 
Thomas  ConoUy, 
Hob.      James     (Htimirton) 
,  Yiscount  Hamilton.      /' 
i  DOWNSHIRE.' 

fion:  (Arthur  Edwin  flSll) 
i»  iiord  A".  B.,  HiH,    . 
WiniatmB.  forcfe;' 

.,   i      DOWNPATRICK. 
David  Stewart  Ker. 

DiodHEDA. 
Jatties  McCann. '  ^ 

.  .  J  DUBUN.v  . 
J^aimes  Hans  HamiltoDy 
Thomas  Kdward  Taylor. 

'1)UBL1N  (CITY). 
Sir  Mward  Orogbn,  bt> 
John  YMce. 

DUBtm  (UNlVEtSlTT). 
Anthony  Lefroy, 
Rt.  hon.  jTames  Whiteside. 

BUNDALK.    , 
Sir  Oeorgo  Bowyer»  ht. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  William  Stuart  Knox. 

DUNOARVAN. 
John  Francis  Maguire. 

ENNIS* 
William  Stacpoole. 

ENNISKHiLEN. 
Hon.  John  Lowry  Cole. 

FERMANAGH. 
Hervyn  Edward  Archdall, 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

GALWAT. 
Sir   Thomas  John  Burke, 

bt., 
William  Henry  Gregory. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
John  Orrell  Lever, 
Hon.    Ulick    Canning    (De 

Burgh)  Lord  Dunkellin. 
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KEERT^ 
Rt.  hoi.  Henry  Arthur  HeN 

bertv  ^      *   '       ' 
Rt.  hon.  Valentine  Augustus 

(Browne)  Yi^diint  Castle- 

roi^se. 

/    KltDAlUB. 
William  Henry  Ford  Cogan, 
Rt.     hon.    RiohAtid     More 

OTerrali-^ 

KILKENNY.       ' 
Hon.  Leopold  George  Fre- 

'derick  Agar  Ellis, 
Jo]u^  Greene. 

'*^  i£KENNY(B0i0UGfl). 
Michael  Sullivai;!. 

^        KING'S  COUNTY. 
John  Pope  HenujBssy, 
Patrick  O'Brien,  .     « 

KINS  ALE.  ' 
Sir  John  Amott,  knt. 

LEimiM. 
J«flih  Brady,        ' 
William    Ricitard    Ormshy 
Gore.         '        .      ' 
LIMERICK.     \ 
Rt.  hon.  WilHam  Mon^ell, 
Samuel  A.  bickson. 

LIMERICK  (CITY). 
Francis  William  Russell, 
(}eorge  G^avin.  , 

LISBURN.  .. 
Jonathan  Joseph  |lichard- 
son. 

LOSDOtoERRt. 
Rohert  Peel  Dawson, 
Sir  Frederick  William  H«y- 
gate,  ht. 

LONDONDERRY  "(CITt). 
William  M^CormicL 

LONGFORa 
Luke  White, 
Fulke  Southwell  GreviUe. 

LOUTH. 
Chichester  Samuel  Fortes- 
cue, 
Richard  Montesquieu  Bellow. 

MALLOW. 
Robert  Longfield. 

MAYO. 
Roger  William  Palmer, 
Hon.  John  Thomas  (Browne) 
Lord  J.  T.  Browne. 
MEATH. 
Matthew  Elias  Corbally, 
Edward  McEvoy. 


IfONAGHAN. 
Charles  Powell  Leslie^ 
Sir  Geoige  Fors^r,  bU 

NEWRY.     ' 
Peter  Quii^,^    ^    : 

PORTARLiNGTOl^.   " 
Lionel     Seymour     ^'^wi^n 
Damer. 

QUEEf^S  COUNTY, 
Michael  Dunne, 
Francis  ^^lunket^qniie. 

ROSCOMMON. 
Fitzstenhen  French^ 
The  OMGonor  pon.  - 

ROSS  (NEW). 
Charles  Tottonbam.. 

>       SHOO.       '• 
Sir  Robert  Gorie  Booth,  bt.» 
Charles  WilHaiti  Coop^. 

.  SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 
Fr&ncis  Macdonogb. 

.  ,.-   .TI>PEJtARY, 
O'Donoghue,    Daniel   {the 

O'Doooghue), 
LawreneetWaldron. 

TRALEE. 
Daniel  O'Connell. 

.  TYRONfi. 
Rt.    hon.;  ilenry  Thomas 

Lowry  Corry, 
Rt.  £on.  (Claud  Hamilton) 
.    Lord  C.  Hamilton. 

,  WATERFORD. 
John  Ssmonde, 
Hon.  Walter  Cecil  Talbot. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Michael  Dobbyn  Hassard, 
John  Aloysins  Blake. 

WESTMEATH. 
Sir  Richard  George  Augus- 
tus Levinge,  bt., 
William  Pollard  Urquhart. 

WEXFORD. 
Patrick  McMahon, 
John  George. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
John  Edward  Redmond. 

WICKLOW. 
William    Wentworth    Fits. 

William  Hume, 
Hon.     Granville     Lereson 

(Proby)  Lord  Proby. 

YOUGHAL. 
Isaac  Butt. 


HANSARD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY   DEBATES, 

IN   THB 

Fourth  Session  of  the  Eighteenth  Parliament  of  thb 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Appointed  to  mbet  31  Mat,  1859,  and  from  thence  Coh- 

TINUED  TILL    6    FEBRUARY,  1862^    IN    THE   TWENTY-FIFTH     YeAE 

op  THB  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


first    volume    of    THB    SESSION. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS. 

Thursday,  February  6,  1862. 

yinvm.]  Sat  First  in  Parliament. — The  Duke 
of  Bnckingham  and  Chandos,  after  the  Death 
of  his  Father ;  the  Doke  of  St.  Albans,  after 
the  Death  of  his  Father. 

T-xnt  the  Oath, — The  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

PcBuo  Bills. — 1*  Select  Vestries ;  Assent  to 
Use  of  Prayer  Book ;  Public  Worship. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  PARLIAMENT,  which  had  been 
Prorogaed  successively  to  the  22nd 
October,  thence  to  the  17th  December, 
thence  to  the  7th  January,  and  thence 
to  the  6th  February,  met  this  day  for 
Despatch  of  Business. 

The  Session  of  Paoliament  was  opened 
Vj  Commission. 

SELECT  VESTRIES. 
Bill,  pit>/ai*m<i,  read  I*. 

THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS*  SPEECH, 

The  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS  — 
«»n»elj.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  The  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household  (the  Earl  of 
St  Qermans),  The  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
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the  Household  (The  Viscount  Sydney), 
The  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldeulet  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade),  being  in 
their  Robes,  and  seated  on  a  form  placed 
between  the  Throne  and  the  Woolsack, 
commanded  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  to  signify  to  the  Commons 
'*  The  Lords  Commissioners  desire  their 
immediate  attendance  in  this  Ilouse.*' 

Who  being  come,  with  their  Speaker  ; 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  pur- 
suance of  Her  Majesty's  Commands,  de- 
livered  the  Speech  of  The  LORDS  COM- 
MISSIONERS to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  follows :  — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

Wk  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty 
to  assure  you  that  Her  Majesty  is  per- 
suaded that  you  will  deeply  partici- 
pate in  the  AflBiction  by  which  Her 
Majesty  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
calamitous^  untimely,  and  irreparable 
Loss  of  Her  beloved  Consort,  ivhohas 
been  Her  Comfort  and  Support. 

W  uiyiiizeu  uy  ^v^_jAJvJVt  Lv^ 


The  Lords 
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It  has  been,  however,  soothing  to 
Her  Majesty,  while  suffering  most 
acutely  under  this  awful  Dispensation 
of  Providence,  to  receive  from  all 
Classes  of  Her  Subjects  the  most 
cordial  Assurances  of  their  Sympathy 
with  Her  Sorrow,  as  well  as  of  their 
Appreciation  of  the  noble  Character 
of  Him,  the  Greatness  of  whose  Loss 
to  Her  Majesty  and  to  the  Nation  is 
80  justly  and  so  universally  felt  and 
lamented. 

We  are  commanded  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  assure  you  that  She  recurs 
with  Confidence  to  your  Assistance 
and  Advice. 

Hbe  Majesty's  Relations  with  all 
the  European  Powers  continue  to  be 
friendly  and  satisfactory;  and  Her 
Majesty  trusts  there  is  no  Reason  to 
apprehend  any  Disturbance  of  the 
Peace  of  Europe. 

A  Question  of  great  Importance, 
and  which  might  have  led  to  very 
serious  Consequences,  arose  between 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America^ 
owing  to  the  Seizure  and  forcible  Re- 
moval of  Four  Passengers  from  on 
board  a  British  Mail  Packet  by  the 
Commander  of  a  Ship  of  War  of  the 
United  States;  but  that  Question  has 
been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Passengers  to  British 
Protection,  and  by  the  Disavowal  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  the 
Act  of  Violence  committed  by  their 
Naval  Officer. 

The  friendly  Relations  between 
Her  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  therefore  remain- 
ed unimpaired. 

Her  Majesty  warmly  appreciates 
the  Loyalty  and  Patriotic  Spirit  which 


have  been  manifested  on  this  Occasion 
by  Her  North  American  Subjects. 

The  Wrongs  committed  by  various 
Parties  and  by  successive  Govern- 
ments in  Mexico  upon  Foreigners  re« 
sident  within  the  Mexican  Territory, 
and  for  which  no  satisfactory  Redress 
could  be  obtained,  have  led  to  the 
Conclusion  of  a  Convention  between 
Her  Majesty,  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  The  Queen  of  Spain,  for 
the  Purpose  of  regulating  a  combined 
Operation  on  the  Coast  of  Mexico, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  that  Redress 
which  has  hitherto  been  withheld. 

That  Convention  and  Papers  relat- 
ing to  that  Subject  will  be  laid  before 
you; 

The  Improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Relations  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  that  of 
The  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  good 
Faith  with  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment have  continued  to  fulfil  the  En- 
gagements of  the  Treaty  of  Tieti-tsin, 
have  enabled  Her  Majesty  to  with- 
draw Her  Troops  from  the  City  of 
Canton,  and  to  reduce  the  Amount  of 
Her  Force  on  the  Coast  and  in  the 
Seas  of  China, 

Her  Majesty,  always  anxions  to 
exert  Her  influence  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Peace,  has  concluded  a  Con- 
vention with  The  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
by  means  of  which  The  Sultan  has 
been  enabled  to  raise  the  Amount  ne* 
eessary  for  the  Fulfilment  of  certain 
Treaty  Engagements  which  he  had 
contracted  towards  Spain,  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  Risk  of  a  Renewal  of  Hos* 
tilities  with  that  Power.  That  Con* 
vention,  and  Papers  connected  with  it^ 
will  be  laid  before  you.        , 


The  Lords 
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"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monSj 
Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  in- 
form  yoa  that  She  has  directed  the 
Estimates  for  the  ensuing  Year  to  be 
laid  before  you.  They  have  been 
framed  with  a  due  Regard  to  prudent 
Economy  and  to  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Public  Service. 

''  Mtf  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  in- 
fonn  you  that  Measures  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Law  will  be  laid 
before  you,  and  among  them  will  be  a 
Bill  for  rendering  the  Title  to  Land 
more  simple,  and  its  Transfer  more 
ct«y. 

Other  Measures  of  Public  Useful- 
ness relating  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
Ireland  will  be  submitted  for  your 
Consideration. 

HiR  Majesty  regrets  that  in  some 
Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
certain  Branches  of  Industry,  tempo- 
rary Causes  have  produced  considera- 
ble Pressure  and  Privation ;  but  Her 
Majesty  has  Reason  to  believe  that  the 
general  Condition  of  the  Country  is 
soond  and  satisfactory. 

HiR  Majesty  confidently  recom- 
mends the  general  Interests  of  the 
Nation  to  your  Wisdom  and  your 
Care;  and  She  fervently  prays  that 
the  Blessing  of  Almighty  God  may 
attend  your  Deliberations,  and  may 
guide  them  to  the  Promotion  of  the 
Welfiare  and  Happiness  of  Her  People. 

Then  the  Coinmons  withdrew. 

llooie  adjourned  daring  pleasure. 

Hoose  resumed.  ^ 

ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  ON  THE 
LORDS  COMMISSIONERS'  SPEECU. 
The  Lords  Comiussioners'  Speech  hav- 
ing been  reported  bj  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellos, 


Loud  DUFFERINf,  on  moving  that  an 
bumble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  answer  to  the  Speech  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  said  :  Mj  Lords,  in  rising  to 
perform  the  duty  which  has  deroWed  upon 
me,  I  feel  that  scarcely  erer  has  any  Mem- 
ber of  your  Lordships'  House  been  called 
upon  to  address  you  under  more  solemn  or 
more  trying  circumstances;  and  most  pain- 
fully am  I  aware  how  great  is  my  need  of 
your  Lordships'  patience  and  indulgence. 
My  Lords,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  eentury 
it  has  been  the  inrariable  privile  >e  of  those 
who  ha?e  successively  found  themselves  in 
the  position  I  occupy  to-night  to  direct  your 
attention  to  topios  of  a  pleasing,  hopeful, 
or  triumphant  eharacter, — to  a  gratifying 
retrospect,  or  a  promising  future — to  pro- 
jects of  law  calculated  still  further  to  pro- 
mote the  rapidly-increasing  prosperity  of 
the  country — to  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations — at  the  worst 
to  difficulties  surmounted,  or  disasters  suo- 
eessfully  retrieved — to  foreign  wars  glo- 
riously conducted  and  victoriously  conclu- 
ded. But,  my  Lords,  to-night  a  very  dif- 
ferent task  awaits  me.  For  the  first  time 
since  Her  Majesty  commenced  a  reign  of 
unexampled  prosperity,  we  have  been  over- 
taken by  a  calamity  fraught  with  conse- 
quences which  no  man  can  yet  calculate-* 
unexpected  —  irremediablo  —  opening  up 
alike  to  Sovereign  and  to  people  an  endless 
vista  of  sorrow  and  regret.  Under  such 
circumstances  even  the  most  practised 
speaker  in  your  'lOrdships'  House  might 
well  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  in- 
truding the  inadequate  expression  of  his 
individual  feelings  on  a  grief  which  must 
have  endowed  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
hears  me  with  an  eloquence  far  greater 
than  any  he  can  command.  If,  however, 
my  Lords,  there  is  anything  that  can  miti- 
gate the  painful  anxiety  of  my  situation,  it 
is  the  conviction  that,  however  inefficient, 
— however  wanting  to  the  occasion— may 
be  the  terms  in  which  you  are  urged  to  join 
in  the  proposed  sentences  of  condolence 
with  Her  Majesty,  the  appeal  must  in  its 
very  nature  command  such  an  unanimity  of 
earnest,  heortfelt  acquiescence,  as  to  leave 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  placed 
before  you  a  matter  of  indifference.  My 
Lords,  this  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  am  I 
the  proper  person,  to  deliver  an  encomium 
on  the  Prince  whom  we  have  lost.  When 
a  whole  nation  has  lifted  up  its  voice  in 
lamentation,  the  feeble  note  of  praise  which 
may  fall  from  any  individuul  tongue  must 
necesi^arily  be  lost  in  the  expression  of  the 
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general  sorrow;  but»  my  Lords,  superfluous 
as  Any  artiflcinl  panegyric  has  now  become, 
right  and  fitting  is  it  that  that  public  grief 
tvhich  first  found  vent  in  the  visible  shudder 
which  shook  every  congregation  assembled 
in  this  metropolis  when  his  well-known 
Dame  was  omitted  from  the  accustomed 
prayer — which,  gathering  volume  and  in- 
tensity as  reflection  gave  us  the  measure 
of  our  loss,  swept  towards  the  Throne  in 
one  vast  wave  of  passionate  sympathy,  and 
IS  even  still  reiterated  from  every  distant 
shore  that  owns  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown, — right  and  fitting  is  it  that  such  a 
manifestation  of  a  nation's  sorrow  as  this 
should  find  its  final  embodiment  and  crown- 
ing consummation  in  a  solemn  expression  of 
their  feelings  by  both  Houses  of  the  British 
Legislature.  Never  before,  my  Lords,  has 
the  heart  of  England  been  so  greatly  stirred, 
and  never  yet  has  such  signal  homage  been 
more  spontaneously  rendered  to  unpretend- 
ing intrinsic  worth.  Monarchs,  heroes, 
patriots  have  perished  from  among  us, 
and  have  been  attended  to  their  grave  by 
the  respect  and  veneration  of  a  grateful 
people.  But  here  was  one  who  was  neither 
king,  warrior,  nor  legislator, — occupying  a 
position  in  its  very  nature  incompatible 
with  all  personal  pre-eminence, — ^alike  de- 
barred the  achievement  of  military  renown 
and  political  distinction,  secluded  within 
the  precincts  of  what  might  easily  have 
become  a  negative  existence, — neither  able 
to  confer  those  favours  which  purchase 
popularity  nor  possessing  in  any  peculiar 
degree  the  trick  of  manner  which  seduces 
it, — who,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  win- 
ning for  himself  an  amount  of  considera- 
tion and  confidence  such  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished or  the  most  successful  of  man- 
kind have  seldom  attained.  By  what  com- 
bination of  qualities,  a  stranger  and  an 
alien — exercising  no  definite  political  func- 
tions— ever  verging  on  the  peril  of  a  false 
position — his  daily  life  exposed  to  ceaseless 
observation — shut  out  from  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  the  sympathy  of  inti- 
mate friendship,  the  support  of  partisans, 
the  good  fellowship  of  society, — how  such 
an  one  acquired  so  remarkable  a  hold  on 
the  affection  of  a  jealous  insular  people, 
might  well  excite  the  astonishment  of  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  British  nation.  Yet, 
luy  Lords,  after  all,  how  simple  and  obvi- 
ous is  the  secret  of  the  dominion  he  ac- 
quired !  If,  my  Lords,  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert  has  turned  England  into  a  land  of 
mourning  ;  if  each  one  of  us  is  conscious 
Lord  Diiffe%nn 


of  having  lost  that  calm  feeling  of  satisfac* 
lion  and  security  which  has  gradually  been 
interwoven  with  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion from  the  day  he  first  took  his  stand 
beside  the  Throne  ;  if  it  seems  as  thoogli 
the  sun  of  our  prosperity  wore  darkened, 
and  a  pillar  of  our  state  had  fallen;  it  is 
because  in  him  we  hare  lost  that  whicH 
has  never  failed  to  acquire  the  unlimited 
confidence  and  enthusiastic  veneration  of 
Englishmen — a  man  who  in  every  con- 
tingency of  life,  in  the  presence  of  be- 
wildering temptations,  in  the  midst  of 
luxury  and  splendour,  in  good  report  and 
in  evil  report,  in  despite  of  the  allure- 
ments of  vanity,  of  selfishness,  and  am- 
bition, trod  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
patiently,  humbly,  faithfully,  the  uuin- 
viting  path  of  duty.  My  Lords,  great 
must  that  people  ever  become  whose  high- 
est notion  of  human  excellence  is  the  ful- 
filment of  duty;  and  happy  may  that  man 
be  considered  who  has  been  able  to  realise 
their  ideal !  Of  the  various  achievements 
of  Prince  Albert's  career  I  need  not  re- 
mind your  Lordships.  We  can,  most  of 
us,  remember  the  day  when  he  first  came 
among  us,  and  every  subsequent  chapter 
of  his  blameless  life  has  been  open  to  our 
inspection.  We  all  know  with  what  pru- 
dence he  proceeded  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  his  elevated  but  difficult  station, 
and  with  what  simplicity  of  purpose  he 
accepted  the  position  marked  out  for  him 
by  the  Constitutions.  Noble  Lords  on 
either  side  of  the  House  can  describe  the 
impartiality  of  the  welcome  he  extended 
to  all  the  Parliamentary  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  Those  who  have  had  the  honoar 
of  enjoying  personal  intercourse  with  him 
can  speak  not  only  to  the  grasp  of  his  re- 
markable intellect,  and  the  inexhaustible 
store  of  his  acquirements,  but  still  more 
to  the  modesty,  the  gentleness,  and  chi- 
valrous purity  of  a  disposition  which  in- 
vested the  Court  over  which  he  presided 
with  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
tranquil  happiness  such  as,  probably,  hoa 
never  yet  been  found  in  a  Royal  home; 
while  his  various  speeches,  replete  with 
liberal  wisdom — the  enlightened  influence 
he  exercised  over  otir  arts  and  manufac- 
tures—and, above  all,  the  triumphant  ea- 
tablishment^f  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and 
1862,  will  bear  witness  to  that  practical 
sagacity  which  in  spite  of  the  apparent  in- 
action to  which  he  was  condemned,  could 
call  into  existence  an  unimagined  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  uutiring  energy.  And 
yet,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  so  much  for  what 
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he  did,  as  for  what  he  was,  that  the 
memorj  of  Prince  Albert  will  be  honoured 
and  revered  among  ns,  thoogh,  proba- 
blj»  all  that  he  has  been  to  England  no 
one  will  ever  rightlj  know.  As  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  exi- 
geneies  of  his  position  required  him  to  shun 
all  pretension  to  personal  distinction.  Po- 
fitiedlj  speaking,  the  Prince  Consort  was 
igDored  bj  the  Constitution — an  ever-watch- 
^1,  though  affectionate  jealous j,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  guarded  the  pre-emi- 
senee  of  the  Crown.  How  loyally  and 
fiithfully  the  Queen's  first  subject  respected 
this  feeling  we  are  all  aware  ;  yet  who  shall 
erer  know  the  nobler  loyalty,  the  still  more 
lovbg  fidelity  with  which  the  husband 
ihsred  the  burdens,  alleviated  the  cares, 
sod  guided  the  counsels  of  the  wife  ?  Some 
there  are  among  us,  indeed,  who  have  had 
<^>portunitiea  of  forming  a  just  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  country  has  profited 
by  the  sagacity  of  Uer  Majesty  s  most 
trotted  counsellor  :  but  it  will  not  be  until 
this  generation  has  passed  away,  and  those 
Materials  see  the  light  from  which  alone 
tnie  history  can  be  written,  that  the  people 
of  Bngland  will  be  able  justly  to  appreciate 
the  real  extent  of  their  obligations  to  pro- 
hihly  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  influential 
statesmen  that  ever  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  nation.  But,  my  Lords,  deserving 
of  admiration  as  were  the  qualities  1  have 
enomerated,  it  is  by  ties  of  a  tenderer  na- 
tore  that  he  will  have  most  endeared  him- 
sdf  to  our  afiPection.  Good,  wise,  accom- 
plished, useful  as  he  was,  little  would  all 
these  engaging  characteristics  have  availed 
him,  unless,  before  and  above  all  olsoi  he 
had  proved  himself  worthy  of  that  precious 
trast  which  two-and-twenty  years  ago  the 
people  of  England  confided  to  his  honour, 
vheo  they  gave  into  his  keeping  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  their  youthful  Queen. 
How  faithfully  he  has  fulfilled  that  trust, 
how  tenderiy  he  has  loved,  guarded,  cher- 
ished, honoured  the  bride  of  his  youth,  the 
oompanion  of  his  manhood,  is  known  in 
all  its-  fulness  but  to  one  alone ;  yet,  so 
bright  has  shone  the  flame  of  that  wedded 
h>ve,  so  hallowing  has  been  its  influence, 
that  even  its  reflected  light  has  gladdened 
snd  purified  many  a  humble  household,  and 
St  this  moment  there  is  not  a  woman  in 
Great  Britain  who  will  not  mournfully  ao 
hoowledge  that  as  in  life  he  made  our 
Qaeen  the  proudest  and  the  happiest,  so 
b  death  he  has  left  her  the  most  afflicted 
lady  in  her  kingdom.  Well  may  we  then 
heotate,  my  I^rds^  before  we  draw  near 


even   with   words  of    condolence   to   that 
widowed  Throne  wrapped   as  it  is  in  the 
awful  majesty  of  grief ;  yet  if  there  is  one 
thing  on  earth  which  mi^ht  bring — I  will 
not  say  consolation,  hut  some  southing  of 
her  grief,  to   our  afflicted   Sovereign,  it 
would  be  the  consciousness  of  that  univer* 
sal  love  and  sympathy  for  her  with  which 
the  heart  of  England  is  at  this  moment 
full  to  bursting.     Great  as  has  been  the 
affection  always  felt  for  her  by  her  sub- 
jects, the  feeling  has  now  attained  an  in- 
tensity  difficult  to   imagine.     Death  and 
sorrow  have  broken  down  the  conventional 
barriers  that  have  hitherto  awed  into  si- 
lence  the  expression  of  her  people's  love  ; 
—it  is  not  a  Monarch  in  a  palace  that  they 
now  see,  but  a  stricken  Woman  in  a  desolato 
home  ;  and  public  meetings,  and  addresses 
of  condolence,  and  marble  memorials  ut- 
terly  fail    to   interpret    the    unspeakable 
yearning    with    which    the    entire    nation 
would  fain  gather  her  to  its  bosom,  and,  if 
it  were  possible,  for  ever  shelter  her  from 
all  the  ills  and  sorrows  of  this  storm-shake 
world.     Sin*ely,  next  to  the  compassion  of 
God  must  be  such  love  from  such  a  people 
To  give  expression  to  these  sentiments,  as 
far  as  the  forms  of  State  will  admit,  will,  I 
am  certain,  be  the  heartfelt  desire  of  your 
Lordships'  House  ;  and  not,  even  when  in 
some  day  of  battle  and  defeat  your  Lord- 
ships' ancestors  made  a  rampart  of  their 
lives  round  the  person  of  their  king,  will 
the  Peers  of  England  have  gathered  round 
the  Throne  in  a  spirit  of  more  genuine 
devotion  ;    and  heartily,  I   am  sure,  my 
Lords,  will  you  join  me  in  praying  that  the 
same  inscrutable  Providence  which  has  vi- 
sited our  Queen  and  country  with  so  great 
calamity  will  give  to  her  and  us  patience 
to  bow  before  the  dread  decree  ;  and  that 
the  Father  of  the  Fatherless  and  the  Com- 
forter of  the  Afflicted  will,  in  His  own  good 
time,  afford  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  such 
a  measure  of  consolation  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  love  of  her  lost  husband's  children, 
in  the  veneration  of  his  memory,  the  ful- 
filment of  his  wishes,  and  the  imitation  of 
his  bright  example.     Such  a  wish  can  be 
embodied  in  no  nobler  words  than  those 
furnished  by  the  great  poet  of  our  age  : — 

"  May  all  love, 
"  His  love  unseen,  but  felt,  o'ershadow  Thee, 
'*  The  love  of  all  thy  ftons  encompass  thee, 
'*  The  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee, 
"  The  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee, 
"  Till  God's  love  set  thee  at  his  side  again.** 

And  now,  my  Lords,  glnd  should  I  be 
might  my  task  of  sorrowful  reminiscence 
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be  here  concluded  ;  but  on  such  an  occa- 
Bion  it  is  impoBsible  not  to  remember  that 
since  we  were  last  assembled  the  service  of 
two  other  trusted  and  faithful  councillors 
has  been  lost  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
State — the  one  a  Member  of  jour  Lord- 
ships' House,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
msnhood  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  careers  that  erer  flattered 
the  ambition  of  an  English  Statesman — 
the  other  a  Member  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  after  a  long  life  of  such  un- 
interrupted labour  and  unselfish  dcTOtion 
to  the  bueiness  of  the  countrj  as  hss  sel- 
dom characterized  the  most  indefatigable 
public  servant.  Mj  Lords,  it  is  not  mj 
intention  to  enumerate  the  claims  upon 
our  gratitude  possessed  bj  those  two  de- 
parted Statesmen;  but,  in  taking  count  of 
the  losses  sustained  bj  Parliament  during 
the  last  recess,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause 
an  instant  beside  the  vacant  places  of 
Lord  Herbert  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Each  has  gone  to  his  account,  and  each 
has  died,  falling  where  be  fought,  as  best 
befitted  the  noble  birth  and  knightly 
lineage  of  each,  Mj  Lords,  whenever  in 
her  hour  of  need  England  shall  marshal 
her  armies  for  the  Tindication  of  her  ho- 
nour, or  the  protection  of  her  territories, 
the  name  of  him  who  laboured  so  assidu- 
ouslj  for  the  improvement  or  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  soldier  at  a  time  when 
peace  was  devastating  our  barracks  in  more 
fatal  proportion  than  war  our  camps,  will 
never  lack  its  appointed  meed  of  praise. 
And  when  the  day  shall  come  for  the  im- 
partial  pen  of  history  to  blazon  those  few 
names  to  whom  alone  it  is  given  to  be  re- 
cognized by  posterity  as  the  leading  spirits 
of  a  by-gone  age,  the  trusted  friend,  the  la- 
borious coadjutor,  the  sagacious  colleague 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
shall  as  surely  find  his  just  measure  of  re- 
nown. But,  my  Lords,  it  was  neither  in 
tho  hopes  of  winning  guerdon  or  renown 
that  the  Prince  whom  we  mourn  and  the 
statesmen  whom  we  have  lost  preferred  the 
path  of  painful,  self-denying  duty  to  the 
life  of  luxury  and  ease  that  lay  within  their 
reach.  They  obeyed  a  nobler  instinct; 
they  were  led  by  the  light  of  a  higher 
revelation ;  they  cast  their  bread  upon  the 
waters  in  the  faith  of  an  unknown  return. 
••  Omnia  fui,  nihil  expedit,^*  sighed  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Roman  emperors  as  he 
lay  upon  his  death-bed  at  York  ;  yet  when, 
a  moment  afterwards,  the  captain  of  his 
guard  came  to  him  for  the  watchword  of 
the  night,  with  his  dying  breath  he  gave  it. 
Lord  Duferin 


*'  Laboremus.*^  So  is  it,  my  Lords,  with 
us ;  we  labour,  and  others  enter  into  the 
fruit  of  onr  labours ;  we  dig  the  founda- 
tion, and  others  build,  and  others  again 
raise  the  superstructure  ;  and  one  by  one 
the  faithful  workmen,  their  spell  of  toil 
accomplished,  descend  it  may  be  into  ob- 
livion and  an  nnhonoured  grave-— bnt 
higher,  brighter,  fairer,  rises  the  fabric 
of  our  social  policy ;  broader  and  more 
beautiful  spread  out  on  every  side  the 
sacred  realms  of  civilization  ;  further  and 
further  back  retire  the  dark  tides  of  igno- 
rance, misery,  crime — ^nay,  even  of  disease 
and  death  itself,  until  to  the  eye  of  the 
enthusiastic  speculator  on  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race  it  might  almost  seem  as  if 
in  the  course  of  ages  it  might  be  granted 
to  the  intellectual  energy  and  moral  de- 
Telopment  of  mankind  to  reconquer  a  loai 
Paradise  and  reconstruct  the  shattered  har- 
mony of  creation !  In  what  degree  it  maj 
be  granted  to  this  country  to  work  out 
such  a  destiny  none  can  tell ;  but,  though 
heavy  be  the  shadow  cast  across  the  land 
by  the  loss  of  the  good  and  great,  nK>at 
eloquently  do  their  lives  remind  us  that 
our  watchword  in  the  darkness  still  should 
be  Laboremusf 

My  Lords,  there  are  but  one  or  two 
other  topics  of  importance  to  which  I  need 
^allud^«^nd  in  a  very  few  minutes  more  I 
shall  have  ceased  to  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  My  Lords,  if  anything 
could  have  deepened  the  gloom  spread  orer 
the  country  by  the  death  of  our  illustrious 
Prince,  it  would  have  been  the  prospect  of 
a  sanguinary  war  with  a  nation  connected 
with  us  by  such  various  ties  as  the  people 
of  America ;  and  if  any  proof  had  been 
wanting  of  the  degree  in  which  grief  had 
swallowed  up  every  other  feeling  in  our 
minds,  it  would  have  been  found  in  the 
secondary  importance  we  evidently  at- 
tached to  what  at  that  time  appeared  so 
imminent  a  contingency.  Happily,  mj 
Lords,  the  impending  tempest  has  been 
dissipated  by  the  firmness  and  moderation 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  Eng- 
land has  escaped  being  drawn  into  that 
vortex  of  civil  strife  which  is  daily  swal- 
lowing up  millions  of  money  and  so  raanj 
precious  human  lives  on  the  continent  of 
America.  My  Lords,  1  am  sure  there  is 
no  one  in  this  country  who  is  not  proud 
of  the  attitude  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  whole  of  this  momentous  crisis; 
and  if  the  Tindication  of  the  national  ho- 
nour in  the*i[rroost,  the  most  temperate* 
and  the  most  successful  manner  is  anj 
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title  to  oar  esteem,  I  am  eqaallj  certain 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  House,  bo  mat- 
ter on  which  side  he  may  be  sitting,  who 
will  not  be  willing  to  congratulate  the 
noble  Sari,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  memo- 
rable aospiees  nnder  which  he  has  as- 
soroed  his  well  -  merited  honours,  and 
taken  bis  seat  in  your  Lordships'  House. 
My  Lords,  although  the  disruption  of  the 
United  States,  entailing  as  it  was  sure  to 
do  such  fearful  consequences  to  our  exter- 
nal trade  and  domestic  manufactures,  wss 
viewed  with  the  greatest  anxiety  in  this 
country,  yet  from  the  first  moment  that 
the  contest  began  to  assume  those  porten- 
tous proportions  which  now  characterise  it 
we  at  once  determined  to  maintain  an 
attitade  of  the  most  absolute  neutrality. 
When  it  became  erident  that  one  half  of  a 
continent  was  in  arms  against  the  other, 
when  armies  almost  as  large  as  those 
Napoleon  used  to  handle  were  seen  face  to 
fice  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  when  all 
the  elements  of  a  gigantic,  dubious,  and 
desperate  struggle  had  been  called  int 
existence,  we  at  once  recognised  each  of  th 
contending  sections  as  belligerents ;  an< 
from  that  day  to  this  we  hare  nerer  departei 
in  a  single  particular  from  the  strict  imparj 
tidity  we  then  assumed.  Unhappily,  th 
most  inaecnrate  interpretation  was  putupoi 
our  eondoct  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nor- 
thern States.  Because  we  refused  to  reject 
the  eridence  of  our  senses,  and  would  not, 
regard  the  lepie  en  mas$e  of  the  Southern 
Confederation  as  the  partial  and  spasmodic 
effort  of  a  transient  disaffection,  because 
we  declined  to  stigmatise  its  adheren^  as 
rebels  and  hang  its  cruisers  as  pirates,  we, 
are  accused  of  being  the  allies  and  patrons 
of  siarery,  jealous  of  the  great  republic, 
and  saturate  with  the  poison  of  what  are 
called  *t:Southem  proclivities. ' '  My  Lords, 
nothing  can  be  more  unreasonaole  or  more 
mistaken  than  this  view  of  our  sentiments. 
The  institution  of  slavery  will  always  be 
regarded  with  abhorrence  by  the  English 
people.  Far  from  being  jealous  of  the 
prosperity  of  America  we  have  always  re- 
garded  the  expansion  of  her  trade,  the  de- 
▼elepment  of  her  vast  resources,  as  afford- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  security  for  the 
increase  of  our  own  wealth  and  the  jjutfc* 
'fffllTT*^'*  tif  our  industrial  energies :  we 
Joathed  and  derjded  the  idea  of  war  between 
two  communities  bound  by  every  moral 
and  naaterial  tie  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  motually  advantageous  peace.  Every 
year  the  ocean  interposed  between  us  was 


t  felt  to  be  a  lessening  barrier,  and  Lan- 
I  cashire  began  to  look  across  the  Atlantic 
I  as  familiarly  as  it  had  hitherto  done 
across  St.  Qeorge's  Channel.  When,  there- 
fore, news  of  the  unexpected  cataclysm 
which  has  overwhelmed  the  AmeFicViT 
Union  reached  our  shores,  we  were  as  much 
dismayed  as  if  a  devastating  volcano  had 
exploded  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man.  Distress 
throughout  our  manufacturing  districts,  im- 
pediments to  our  trade,  were  the  least  of 
the  disasters  which  seemed  likely  to  over- 
take us.  From  henceforth  all  was  to  be 
uncertainty  and  agitation ;  we  had  ex- 
changed an  intelligent,  methodical,  enter* 
prising  correspondent  for  a  firm  apparently 
in  the  agonies  of  a  dissolution.  As  to 
sympathising  with  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  questions  at 
issue  between  them,  we  had  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  materials  for  doing  so. 
We  could  not  even  rightly  comprehend  the 
elements  of  their  quarrel  ;  those  subtle 
distinctions  between  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union  and  the  independence  of  the  com- 
ponent States  seemed  more  difiieult  to  re- 
concile than  the  conflicting  claims  of  pre- 
rogative and  privilege  which  used  to  puszle 
our  boyhood.  Secession  mi^ht  be  injudi* 
cious,  undutiful,  suicidal,  but  it  seemed 
the  apparent  consequence  of  incompati- 
bility of  temper  ;  and,  if  so,  to  seek  for 
ttiT)  resteiatiOTi  of  conjugal  rights  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  might  prove  an  un- 
reasoning remedy.  Again,  though  slavery 
be  a  horrible  institution,  though  great  and 
heavy  have  been  the  sacrifices  made  by 
this  country  to  free  herself  of  its  taint,  its 
mere  existence  can  never  become,  in  our 
opinion,  a  ccuus  belli;  nor  will  any  circum- 
stances ever  justify,  to  our  ideas  of  mo- 
rality, the  proclamation  of  a  servile  war : 
while  the  same  feeling  which  conducted 
the  steps  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
tomb  of  Washington  must  always  induce 
us  to  regard  with  the  greatest  misgiving 
tlie  efforts  of  one  section  of  a  co-ordinate 
community  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms  the 
affections  of  another.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  thing  left  for  us  was 
patiently  to  await  whatever  solution  Provi' 
dence  might  decree.  This,  accordingly, 
we  were  prepared  to  do,  when  suddenly  all 
England  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence 
that  a  blundering  sea-captain,  besotted  ap- 
parently with  a  vulgar  lust  for  notoriety, 
had  stopped  one  of  our  packet-boats  while 
running  between  two  neutral  ports,  and 
had  violated  the  sacred  shelter  of  our  flag. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  the  temper  and  self- 
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control  of  tbe  British  people  been  more 
Bignallj  manifested  than  when  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason 
reached  oar  shores.  For  fortj-eight  hours 
there  was  an  almost  absolute  abstinence 
from  all  expression  of  opinion.  We  were 
busy  'searching  out  the  sacred  dicta  of 
^  precedent  and  law.  Who  can  doubt,  if 
/this  investigation  had  proved  favourable 
(to  America,  that  we  should  have  ac- 
j^quiesced  in  the  result?  As  it  was,  the 
wrongfulness  of  the  wrong  we  had  endured 
stood  out  in  unparalleled  relief.  Europe 
pronounced  in  our  favour,  and*Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  backed  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  nation,  forwarded  a 
demand,  couched  in  terms  of  unmistake- 
able  courtesy,  for  immediate  reparation 
and  redress.  Then  followed  a  period  of 
suspense  such  as  will  not  easily  be  forgot- 
ten. Each  mail  from  America  brought  us 
files  of  American  papers,  replete  with 
threats  and  menace  against  England,  with 
the  most  fulsome  adulation  of  Captain 
Wilkes,  with  notes  of  preparation  for  the 
inevitable  war.  We  had  seen  the  small 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  rising 
up  out  of  the  sea  ;  we  were  now  encom- 
passed by  the  mist  and  the  darkness,  the 
mutteringsof  the  tempest.  At  last  arrived 
the  still  small  voice  of  Mr.  Seward.  No 
one  has  probably  ever  had  the  advantage 
of  addressing  a  more  attentive  audience. 
Lnckily,  perhaps,  his  communication  did 
not  reach  us  in  extenso  until  its  contents 
had  been  sublimed  in  the  alembic  of  a  tele- 
graph office,  and  reduced  by  a  discrimi- 
nating clerk  into  a  compact  and  satisfac- 
%  tory  residium  ;  the  essence  of  which  was, 
/  that  the  Jl id  napped  Commissioners  were  to 
be  released.  My'Tiords,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  hailed  with  delight  by  everj- 
body  in  this  country.  Though  we  were 
quite  ready  for  war,  if  it  were  necessary  ; 
though,  humanly  speaking,  success  was 
certain  ;  though  the  first  effect  of  such  a 
contingency  would  have  been  the  libera- 
tion of  the  cotton  crops,  yet  every  one  was 
glad  to  have  escaped  so  barbarous  an  alter- 
native. So  strong,  indeed,  was  this  feel- 
ing that  when  the  original  of  Mr.  Seward's 
despatch  came  to  hand  but  very  little 
notice  was  taken  of  the  unsound  and  ex- 
ceptional explanations  which  somewhat 
dimmed  the  grace  of  the  reparation  offered 
by  the  American  Qovernment.  My  Lords, 
I  intend  to  imitate  the  discretion  of  tbe 
pubhc ;  it  is  always  contrary  to  etiquette  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.   The  missing 
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Commissioners  have  come  to  hand ;  we  need 
not  inquire  what  was  the  colour  of  the  paper 
in  which  they  were  wrapped  up.  At  all 
events,  if  the  act  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  been  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  justice,  law,  and  common  sense,  we 
may  well  afford  to  ignore  the  ungracious 
commentaries  by  which  they  have  been  ac- 
companied. It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  re« 
member  that  a  sensitive,  courageous,  and 
powerful  people,  having  been  betrayed  into 
a  false  position  by  the  folly  of  one  of  their 
unscrupulous  citizens,  has  acknowledged 
the  error,  and  afforded  the  only  satisfaction 
the  nature  of  the  case  admitted.  Such 
conduct  will  do  more  to  maintain  the  consi- 
deration of  the  American  Government  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  than  any 
amount  of  self-assertion,  or  obstinate  dis- 
regard of  the  obligations  of  public  law; 
and  let  the  convulsions  which  seem  doomed 
to  signalize  President  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration terminate  as  they  may,  his  com- 
pliance  with  the  demands  of  this  coun- 
try in  connection  with  the  affair  of  the 
Trent  will  entitle  him  to  our  respect  as  a 
just  and  upright  politician,  and  render  us 
still  more  anxious  to  maintain  those  friendly 
relations  with  his  Government  which  have 
for  so  many  years  subsisted  between  us. 

My  Lords,  my  task  has  now  drawn 
almost  to  a  conclusion,  and  it  is  with  but  a 
very  few  more  observations  that  1  shall 
have  to  weary  your  attention.  Still,  my 
Lords,  in  looking  back  upon  the  events  of 
the  last  three  months,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  wish,  before  1  sit  down,  to  con- 
gratulate your  Lordships  and  Her  Majes- 
ty s  Government  on  one  or  two  mos  igrati- 
fying  circumstances  in  connection  with 
them.  In  the  first  place,  my  Ll)rds,  no  one 
can  have  failed  to  mark  with  extreme  satis- 
faction the  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
has  been  evoked  in  Canada  by  the  prospect 
of  an  American  war.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  with  an  unanimity  of  sentiment 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  this 
country,  with  the  certainty  of  having 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  formidable  at- 
tack along  a  comparatively  unguarded 
frontier,  the  Canadian  people  manifested 
an  amount  of  energy  and  determination 
which  has  well  merited  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  mother  country.  How 
universal  and  intense  the  military  enthu- 
siasm of  our  North  American  fellow-sub- 
jects has  become  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
stop  to  demonstrate.  When  a  gentleman 
with  such  antecedents  as  Mr.  Thomas 
D*Arcy  Magee  gives  tho  signal  for  the 
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onset;  when  a  Roman  Oatbolic  bishop,  of 
French  extraction,  offers  his  palace  for  a 
barrack ;  when  cren  the  poor  Irish  emi- 
|;rantB,  so  croellj  maligned  by  those  who 
professed  to  be  their  friends,  form  them- 
selves into  regiments  for  the  defence  of 
their  Queen  and  for  the  protection  of  her 
empire,  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  the 
proYiDce  being  tainted  with  secessional 
disaffection  maj  well  be  considered  as  for 
eier  exploded,  and  from  henceforth  the 
lojaltj  of  Canada  is  as  completely  esta- 
bliBhed  as  that  of  Middlesex  or  of  Kent. 
Dooblless  a  certain  proportion  of  this  feel- 
ing may  be  traced  to  the  wisdom  with 
which  the  British  Government  has  con- 
suited  the  interests  of  that  important  sec- 
tion of  the  empire ;  but,  my  Lords,  in 
examining  the  manifestations  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  hare  been  called  forth  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceiye  that  a  large  measure 
of  it  has  been  inspired  by  an  absolute  sen* 
tioient  of  loyalty  towards  the  person  of 
iler  Majesty.  My  Lords,  it  is  on  such 
occasions^ — in  such  moments  of  anxiety  and 
donbt — that  Englishmen  are  made  to  feeli 
bow  vast  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from 
them  to  that  Sovereign  whose  gracious 
influence,  whose  spotless  life,  whose  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  her  sacred  duties, 
has  BO  powerfully  strengthened  the  hands 
of  her  Ministerff,  and  welded  together  in 
the  bonds  of  a  common  loyalty  the*wide- 
spread  communities  which  own  allegiance 
to  ber  sceptre.  My  Lords,  another  cir- 
cumstance on  which  I  shall  venture  to 
congratulate  your  Lordships  is,  the  mar- 
Telloos  precision,  rapidity,  and  complete- 
ness with  which  the  naral  and  military 
resources  of  this  country  were  made  avail- 
able against  the  anticipated  contingency 
of  war.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted 
tliat  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  illustrious  Duke  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  the  noble  Ear 
bebw  me  (Earl  de  Grey),  and  to  the  nobh 
Duke  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (thi 
Duke  of  Somerset)  for  the  unexamplei 
activity  with  which  an  army,  with  all  iti 
encnmbrances  and  impedimenta,  complete 
in  every  branch,  was  equipped,  marshalledi 
embarked,  and  conveyed  across  a  tempes4 
toous  ocean  in  the  space  of  three  wecks.l 
while  with  similar  celerity  and  skill  a  for-l 
midable  fleet  was  commissioned,  fitted  out,! 
uumned,  and  despatched  to  reinforce  thei 
•qnadron  already  stationed  in  the  Ameri- 
ean  waters.     Seldom  has  it  been  rescrred,  I 


I  my  Lords,  to  any  Administration  to  eX" 
hibit  such  a  triumph  of  military  and  naral 
organization  ;  and  long  will  the  country 
remember  with  pride  the  success  of  these 
remarkable  operations,  conducted  as  they 
haye  been  with  such  ability,  energy,  and 
skill  by  the  two  illustrious  and  noble 
Bukes,  and  the  noble  Earl  below  me. 

Lastly,  my  Lords,  there  are  some  other 
topics  referred  to  in  the  speech  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  on  which,  perhaps, 
it  might  not  have  been  improper  that  I 
should  have  addressed  your  Lordships;  but 
it  is  really  impossible  for  me  to  presume 
any  further  on  your  indulgence.  More- 
over, I  am  in  hopes  that  no  paragraph  in 
the  Address  which  I  now  beg  to  more 
will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  your  Lordships  House. 
Our  difficulties  with  China  seem  to  haVe 
been  brought  to  a  successful  termination, 
and  the  friendly  and  honourable  feeling 
exhibited  by  the  Emperor's  new  Ministers 
will  enable  us  to  reduce  our  military  ex- 
penditure in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
is  true  the  anarchy  which  has  preyailed  so 
many  years  in  Mexico,  imperiiiing  as  it 
did  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  Euro- 
pean residents,  has  at  last  compelled  us  to 
join  with  France  and  Spain  in  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  that  State ;  but  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  en- 
ergetic measures  thus  inaugurated  will 
enable  us  soon  to  withdraw  from  a  po- 
sition so  little  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  policy.  In  other  respects  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  uneasy  at  the  prospects 
before  us.  As  long  as  this  unfortunate 
civil  war  rages  in  America  there  roust  be 
a  certain  amount  of  distress  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  foresee, 
the  industrial  resources  of  our  manufac- 
turing districts  will  be  quite  equal  to 
any  emergency  which  may  arise.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  must  be  content  t6  hope 
that  before  long  the  Transatlantic  States 
will  discover  some  means  of  terminating 
their  unhappy  differences,  and  thus  release 
the  world  from  the  conflition  of  painful 
suspense  in  which  if'has  been  kept  during 
the  past  year.  As  for  us,  my  Lords,  our 
course  is  plain — patiently  to  continue  tha 
policy  of  judicious  and  sober  legislation 
which  has  already  contributed  so  power- 
fully to  the  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  to  endeavour  by 
the  unanimity  of  our  counsels  and  our  zeal 
for  the  public  service  to  mitigate  in  some 
degree  the  effects  of  the  irreparable  loss 
which  our  Sovereign  has  sustained  by  the 
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death  of  ber  illvttrioiit  Conflort.  Mj  Lords, 
I  will  now  coDclode  bj  monog  that  ao 
hamble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, as  follows : — 

Most  Gracious  SoTsairair, 
"Ws,  Your  Majettf's  most  datifol  and  lojml 
Sobjeots  the  Lords  Spiriiosl  mnd  Temporal  in 
PariiameDt  sstemUed,  beg  lesTe  to  ofler  our  ham- 
ble  Thanks  to  Toor  Msjestj  for  Tour  MajestT*! 
most  Gradoos  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

"  Wk  take  this  first  Opportunity  of  offering  to 
Tonr  Majesty  our  sincere  Condolence  in  the  af- 
flicting Dispensation  of  ProYidenoe  with  which 
Tonr  Majesty  and  this  Nation  have  been  risited 
in  the  Death  of  His  Ro/al  Highness  the  Prinoe 
Consort. 

"Ws  assure  Tonr  Majesty  of  oar  heartfelt 
Participation  in  the  nniversal  Feeling  of  Sym- 
pathy with  Year  Majesty  under  this  oalamitoos 
Bereatenient,  and  in  the  deep  Senso  entertained 
by  all  Classes  of  Tom*  Majesty's  Sobjects  of  the 
irreparable  Loss  which  the  Country  has  sustained 
in  a  Prinoe  whose  tender  Attachment  to  Tour 
Majesty,  whose  eminent  Virtues,  and  whose  high 
Attainments,  unceasin^y  doToted  to  the  Interests 
of  this  Country,  won  for  him  general  Lore  and 
Admiration,  and  will  cause  his  Name  to  be  held 
in  grateful  and  affectionate  Remembrance. 

"  It  is  our  earnest  Prayer  that  Tour  Bffajesty's 
Health,  in  which  Tour  faithful  People  take  so 
lively  an  Interest,  will  not  be  impaired  by  oTor- 
whelming  Grief;  and  that  this  Kingdom  will 
long  continue  to  enjoy  the  Blessings  of  a  Reign 
with  which  its  Happiness  and  Welfare  are  so  inti* 
mately  associated. 

**  Ws  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing 
us,  that  Tour  Majesty's  Relations  with  all  the 
European  Powers  continue  to  be  friendly  and 
satisfiictory ;  and  we  assure  Tour  Majesty  that 
we  trust,  with  Tour  Msjesty,  that  there  is  no 
Reason  to  apprehend  any  Disturbance  of  the 
Peace  of  Europe, 

"  Ws  humbly  express  to  Tour  Migesty  the  deep 
Gratification  with  which  we  learn  that  a  Question 
of  great  Importance,  and  which  might  have  led  to 
very  serious  Consequences,  arising  from  the  Sei- 
Eure  and  forcible  Removal  of  Four  Passengers 
from  on  board  a  British  Mail  Packet  by  the  Com- 
mander of  a  Ship  of  War  of  the  United  SuUes, 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  Restoration 
of  the  Passengers  to  British  Protection,  and  by 
the  Disarowal  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  Act  of  Violence  committed  by  their  Naval 
Officer  ;  and  that  therefore  the  friendly  Relations 
between  Tour  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  remained  unimpaired. 
Lord  Dufferin 


**  Ws  assure  Tour  Mi^jesty  that  we  hsTo  heard 
with  much  SaUsfiiotlon  of  the  Loyalty  and  patri- 
otic Spirit  which  have  been  manifested  on  this 
OceanoB  by  Tour  Mi^jesty's  North  Amerieau 
Subjects. 

"Wb  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  com- 
manding that  the  Convention  between  Tour  Ma- 
jesty, The  Emperor  of  the  JWrM,  and  The  Queen 
of  Spain,  for  the  Purpose  of  regulating  s  com- 
bined Operation  on  the  Coast  of  Mexico,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  that  Redress,  which  has  hitherto 
been  withheld,  tor  the  Wrongs  conmiitted  by  va- 
rious Parties  and  by  successive  Governments  in 
Mexico  upon  Foreigners  resident  within  the  Mexi- 
can Territory,  should  be  laid  before  us. 

"  Ws  beg  humbly  to  express  our  Satisfiurtion 
that  the  Improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Relations  between  Tour  Majesty's  Govern, 
ment  and  that  of  The  Emperor  of  CMna,  and  the 
good  Faith  with  which  the  Chinese  Governmert 
have  continued  to  fulfil  the  Engagements  of  the 
Tre«ity  of  Tienrlsin,  have  enabled  Tour  Migesty 
to  withdraw  Tour  Miuesty*s  Troops  from  the  City 
of  Canton,  and  to  reduce  the  Amount  of  Tour 
Majesty's  Force  on  the  Coast  and  in  the  Seas  of 
China, 

**  Ws  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
a  Convention  has  been  concluded  with  The  Saltan 
of  MoroecOt  by  means  of  which  The  Sultan  has 
been  enabled  to  raise  the  Amount  necessary  for 
the  Fulfilment  of  certain  Treaty  Engagements 
which  he  had  contittcted  towards  Spain,  and  thus 
to  avoid  the  Risk  of  a  Renewal  of  Ilostililies  with 
that  Power,  and  for  desiring  that  that  Convention 
and  Papers  connected  with  it  should  be  laid  be- 
fore  us. 

"  Ws  assure  your  Majesty  that  we  will  give  our 
most  serious  Attention  to  the  Measures  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Law,  especially  as  oonoerns 
the  Title  and  Transfer  of  Land,  as  well  as  to  the 
o^er  Measures  of  Public  Usefulness  which  may 
be  submitted  for  our  Consideration. 

"Wn  convey  to  Tour  Majesty  the  Assurance 
that  we  participate  in  Tour  Majesty's  Regret  that 
in  some  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
certain  Branches  of  Industry,  temporary  Causes 
should  have  produced  considerable  Pressure  and 
Privation ;  but  at  the  same  Time  we  express  to 
Tour  Migesty  the  Gratification  with  which  we 
learn  that  Tour  Majesty  has  Reason  to  believe 
that  the  general  Condition  of  the  Country  is  sound 
and  satisfactory. 

*'  We  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that,  in  com- 
mon with  Tour  Migesty,  we  fervently  pray  that 
the  Blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  guide  oar  De- 
liberations to  the  Attainment  of  the  Wel&rs  nnd 
Happiness  of  Tour  People. 
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Thb  Eabl  of  SHELBURNE  said,  he 
trusted  that  in  ris^g  to  second  the  Ad^ 
dress   which   his   noble   Friend   had  just 
mofed,  their  Lordships  would  permit  him 
so  far  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  noble 
Friend  as  to  recur  if  but  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  melancholy  subject  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  naturally  gifen  precedence  in 
his  able  speech.     He  alluded,  of  course, 
to  the  deplorable  affliction  which  had  be- 
fallen Her  Majesty  and  the  country  in  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort.     It  was  a 
loss  the  extent  of  which  seemed,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  still  more  appreciated  by  the 
country   as  each   succeeding   day  passed 
ofer.     It  would  be  Tain  for  him  to  attempt 
to  giro  additional  weight  to  what  had  been 
already  so  eloquently  said    by  his  noble 
Friend  in  moring  the  Address,  or  which 
had  been  expressed  elsewhere    by    noble 
Lords  and  other  gentlemen,  in  language 
BK>re  eloquent  than  he  could  pretend   to 
possess.     He  could  not,  howeyer,  reconcile 
it  to  himself  to  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day,  when  their  Lordships' 
were  about  to  present  an  Address  to  Her 
Majesty,    without   asking   to  be  allowed 
to  pay  his  humble  tribute — little  as  that 
might  be  worth — to  the  memory  of  that 
illostrions  and  lamented  Prince.     Consola- 
tion, my  Lords,    we  cannot  presume  to 
offer;   but  he  had  always  belioved    that 
if  there  was  one  thought  upon  which  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  mind  of  Her 
Uajesty  would,  under  her  deep  affliction, 
be  able  to  dwell  with  anything  like  com- 
fort, it  would  be  this — that  not   in  this 
island  only,  but  far  ond  wide,  her  loyal 
and  dcToted  subjects  had  made  her  grief 
their  own,  and  had  prored  in  a  manner 
BCTer  shown  before  to  what  an  extent  she 
reigned  in  all  their  hearts.     In  addition  to 
the  sympathy  which  the  deplorable  e? ent  of 
which  he  was  speaking  had  eroked  in  the 
breasts  of  all  her  subjects,  he  thought 
tliere  was  another  circumstance  on  which 
Her  Majesty  could  scarcely  fail  to  dwell 
with  pride    and     satisfaction,    and     that 
wts  the  recollection    that  the  illustrious 
Prince  whose  name  would    be  for  eter 
AMoeiated   with   her  own  in   the   annals 
of  England's   history  had,   perhaps,  done 
more  during  his  short  but  brilliant  career 
to  secure  the  foundations  of  constitutional 
pofemment  in  this  country,  and  to  place 
it!  advantages  prominently  before  the  eyes 
of  mankind  in  general,  than  had,  perhaps, 
^llen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  single  in- 
^iridoal.    He  had  come  among  us  a  fo- 
Teigner,  and  though  a  foreigner  he  under- 


stood, adopted,  and  systematieally  main* 
tained  the  constitutional  usages  of  the 
country  which  had  become  his  own  in  a 
manner  which  had  endeared  him — and 
most  justly — to  its  people,  while  he  had, 
at  the  same  time,  shown  the  world  how 
large  was  that  sphere  of  utility  which 
a  Prince  might  occupy  in  an  empire  like 
ours,  without  at  the  same  time  trenching 
in  the  slightest  degree  on  those  preroga- 
tires  which  Parliament  and  the  country 
alike  held  dear ;  and,  ray  Lords,  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  do  and  will  offer  all 
the  acknowledgment  it  is  in  their  power 
to  give.  There  was  not,  he  belieTed, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  a  man  who  was  not  prepared 
gratefully  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  words 
spoken  by  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen  m  that 
House,  when  he  stated  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort  had  nerer 
breathed  a  syllable  which  did  not  tend  to 
the  honour,  the  interests,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  this  empire.  Having,  then,  how- 
ever feebly,  paid  his  humble  tribute  to  the 
memory  ol  that  illustrious  Priaoe,  he  would 
venture  to  address  a  few  words  to  their 
Lordships  on  another  topic  of  the  Speech  ^^ 
from  the  Throne — he  alluded  to  the  pre- 
sent^ crisis  in  America,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  which 
could  at  any  time  occupy  the  attention 
of  Parliament  and  the  country.  The 
subject,  indeed,  was  one  which  the  past 
history  of  the  two  nations  must  of  it- 
self render  interesting  to  us,  but  how 
much  was  not  that  interest  increased  by 
the  important  issues  which  were  at  stake  ! 
The  diplomatic  correspondence  which  had 
lately  taken  place  between  the  two  coun- 
tries had,  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  say, 
disposed  of  the  immediate  difficulty  which 
had  recently  arisen  between  them ;  but 
those  who  were  desirous  that  a  state  of 
permanent  harmony  should  exist  between 
the  two  countries  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
feeling  which  prevailed  in  some  quarters 
towards  England  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  making  that  remark,  he  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  those  ebullitions  of  feelings- 
perhaps  not  unnatural — which  marked  the 
proceedings  of  ^  large  portion  of  the  po* 
pulation  of  the  United  States  at  a  period 
when  agitators  were  endeavouring  to  in- 
terpret an  act  of  justice  into  an  afferent. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  any  importance 
should  be  attached  to  some  speeches  deli- 
vered in  higher  quarters — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  one  which  perhaps  their  Lord- 
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ships  had  read,  and  which  was  spoken 
by  a  Member  of  Congress,  whose  name 
betokened  everjthing  that  was  peaceable 
and  confivial,  while  the  sentiments  to 
which  he  gave  utterance  were  of  a  most 
sanguinary  character.  He  regretted,  how- 
ever,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  there  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  names 
were  well  known  and  respected,  not  only 
in  that  country,  but  beyond  it,  who  liad 
expressed  sentiments  towards  England 
which  it  must  be  a  source  of  deep  sorrow 
to  us  to  find  that  they  entertained,  and 
which  he  was  justified  in  saying  were  com- 
pletely unfounded ;  for»  whateter  might  be 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Goyernment 
holding  the  reins  of  power  for  the  moment, 
he  could  appeal  to  their  Lordships  witl/ 
confidence  to  bear  him  out  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  not  our  wish  either  t< 
aggrandise  our  own  or  to  haniiliate  anj 
other  country;  more  than  that,  that  it  wa! 
our  sincere  desire  to  behold  in  the  United  < 
States  a  great,  powerful,  and  free  nation.! 


more  especially  since  the  nation  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  by  our  Goyernment  in  either 
case.  He  regretted  then,  that  the  Go- 
yernmcnt  of  the  United  States  had  not* 
in  dealing  with  the  transactions  to  which 
he  was  now  referring,  deemed  it  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  mother  country,  which,  in  a 
case  analogous  with  that  of  the  Trent—' 
that  of  the  Chesapeake  in  1807— -had 
adopted  a  far  nobler  course.  The  details 
of  these  cases  were  somewhat  difierent ; 
but  as  the  persons  captured  were  in  both 
instances  untried,  they  arc  quite  analogona 
as  fnr  as  question  or  reparation  goes.  On 
that  occasion.  His  Mojesty  King  George  I H . 
touk  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  a  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  to  express  what  he  (the 
Earl  of  Shelburne)  could  not  but  consider 
a  most  noble  apology  ;  for  His  Majesty 
did  not  hesitate  to  inform  Parliament  that 
"for  an  unauthorized  act  of  force  coiii^ 
mitted  against  an    American  ship-of-waj 


There  was,  moreoycr,  at  the  same  time  aj  His  Majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  iiu 


Strong  wish  fn  England  to  see  friendly  re- 
lations with  them  established  on  a  perma- 
nent footing,  which  would  giro  us  some 
security  for  the  future,  and  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  conduciye  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  two  peoples  so  closely  related  by 
the  ties  of  kindred.  If  that  feeling  could 
only  be  acted  upon,  peace  would,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  be  based  on  so  durable 
a  foundation  that  it  would  not  hereafter  be 
broken  on  light  or  insufiicient  grounds. 
Certainly  nothing  was  more  likely  to  con- 
duce to  such  a  friendly  understanding  than 
that  either  nation  should  abstain  from  arro- 
gating exclusiye  rights  to  itself,  and  should 
each  of  them  adhere  strictly  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations.  With  regard 
to  what  hod  passed  out  of  doors  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  cordially  con 
gratulated  the  Goyernment,  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  the  confidence  with  which 
they  had  been  enabled  to  inspire  the  people 
of  this  country  in  dealing  with  recent  cri- 
tical eyents  ;  whilo  he  felt,  upon  the  other 
hand,  bound  to  congratulate  the  people 
themselyes  upon  the  good  sense,  modera- 
tion, and  temper  they  had  displayed  in 
leaving  the  hands  of  the  Goyernment  so 
completely  unfettered  ;  feeling  that  not 
the  interests  only,  but  the  honour  of  the 
country  were  perfectly  safe  in  their  keep- 
ing.      There   was  one   short   remark   he 

could  not  help  making  with  reference  to  \  ^^  unfriendly  power ;  but  in  truth  both 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  recent  |  ^'*®  Government  and  the  people  had  ob- 
negotintions  had  taken  place ;  and  the  served  strict  neutrality,  and  had  been  ex- 
The  Earl  of  iShelburtie 


mediate  and  spontaneous  reparation."  Uji 
fortunately,  howeyer,  on  the  other  hana, 
in  the  recent  Speech  of  President  Lincoln 
to  Congress,  no  allusion  whatever  waf 
made  to  topics  the  omission  of  which  coul<i 
scarcely  haye  been  matter  of  accident.  Il 
he  (tho  Earl  of  Shelburne)  had  called  at< 
tention  to  this  circumstance,  it  was  only  foi 
the  purpose  of  expressing  his  regret  that 
adyantage  had  not  been  taken  of  thnt  pre* 
cedent.  Ho  had  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  Chesapeake  because  he  had  uo 
doubt  that  on  thot  occasion  the  manner 
in  which  reparation  was  offered  must 
haye  been  most  grateful  to  tbe  feelin;>8 
of  the  American  public,  and  because  he 
felt  assured  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of 
their  Goyernment  in  the  case  of  tho  Trent 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  on  the  minds 
of  the  British  public  that  effect  which  the  im- 
mediate and  spontaneous  acknowledgment 
oferrorinyariably  produced.  The  people  of 
this  country  would  haye  been  much  moro 
ready  at  the  present  moment  to  pass  over 
any  other  little  difficulty  that  might  arise 
if  they  had  seen  the  American  nation 
more  ready  to  meet  them  as  frankly  as  wflO 
had  met  the  United  States  on  former  oc-i  i 
casions.  The  people  of  this  country  hach  *% 
been  the  more  susceptible  upon  this  point, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  which  there  hat] 
been  on  the  other  side  to  denote  them  as 
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tremelj  temperate  under  circamttances  of 
tfoasiderable  pressure,  which  might  almost 
lui?e  justified  them  in  urging  on  the  Go- 
Temment  a  different  course  from  tliat 
adopted ;  and  therefore  nothing  had  oc-i 
eorred  to  giro  a  ground  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  for  implying  any  un 
iriendh'^ess  on  the  part  of  England.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  recollect  that  if  Her 
Majesty's  GoTemment  had  chosen  to  copy 
the  example  set  by  the  GoTcrnment  of  tb< 
United  States,  who  in  1849  authorized! 
their  agents  to  express  their  readiness  i 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Hun 
gary,  such  a  course  would  have  been  qui 
as  justifiable  for  them  as  for  the  GoTem 
ment  of  the  United  States.  But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  very  wisely  ab- 
stained from  any  act  of  the  kind,  and  he 
only  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  show 
bow  eompletely  this  country  had  abstained, 
and  that  the  action  of  this  country 
left  no  opening  for  any  attack  such  as 
be  had  referred  to.  Before  passing  from 
Ais  subjeet  he  must  express  his  full 
oonenrrenee  in  the  desire  that  the  events 
aow  passing  in  America  might  find  some 
speedy  solution,  which  would  terminate  a 
war  regarded  by  every  man,  not  only  in 
Ais  country,  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  as 
■M»t  deplorable.  There  was  one  other 
tofoc  to  which  he  must  allude  in  connection! 
with  this  anbjcct,  and  on  which  we  could 
reflect  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
that  was  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty  thd 
Emperor  of  the  French.  His  Majesty  did 
not  content  himself  with  holding  aloof 
from  any  expression  of  opinion  in  this 
matter  as  he  undoubtedly  might  have 
done,  and  have  thus  given  greater  import- 
ance to  his  own  position  by  watching  the 
pn^ress  of  events ;  but  he  hastened  to 
declare  his  opinion  to  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  had  thus  given  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  important  moral 
SBpport  which  the  expression  of  such  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  a  great  nation  like 
France  must  always  carry  with  it.  There 
were  several  other  topics  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  on  which  he  would  not 
Iwell,  as  their  Lordships  would  have  an 
impie  opportunity  of  discussing  them 
hereafter,  and  with  far  greater  knowledge 
of  their  detail  than  they  could  have  at  the 
present  moment.  He  would,  therefore, 
conclude  by  thanking  them  for  the  indul- 
gent hearing  which  they  had  given  his 
remarks,  and  by  seconding  the  Address 
vhiefa  had  been  moved  by  his  noble  Friend. 
[See Page  \9.] 


The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords, 
the  present  is  an  occasion,  when,  if  ever, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  nothing  should 
occur  to  mar  the  harmony  or  to  interfere 
with  the  unanimity  of  our  answer  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  has  just 
been  moved  and  seconded,  the  main  topie 
of  which  is  the  expression  of  our  sympathy 
with  Her  Majesty  in  that  deep  affliction 
with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
visit  Her  Majesty,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
our  sense  of  the  irreparable  calamity  which 
the  same  event  has  infiieted  on  the  nation 
at  large.  Of  an  ordinary  man  it  were 
much  to  say  that,  called  suddenly  and  in 
early  manhood  to  a  station  the  most  ex- 
alted and  perilous,  surrounded  by  every 
temptation,  having  at  command  every 
luxury  and  pleasure  which  the  human 
heart  could  wish  for,  he  yet  knew  how  to 
resist  them  all,  and  that  for  a  period  of 
twenty -two  years  he  discharged  blame- 
lessly and  irreproachably  every  duty  of  a 
husband  and  a  father ;  that  he  made  his 
household  a  model  of  domestic  order  and 
family  affection  ;  and,  that  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  extreme  difficulty,  he  so  conducted 
himself  that  even  the  breath  of  calumny 
never  ventured  to  insinuate  against  him 
the  slightest  charge  of  baring  abused  in 
any  degree  the  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed. But  as  applied  to  the  illustrious 
Prince  whose  loss  we  all  lament,  and  to 
whose  merits  and  virtues  justice  has  been 
done  in  such  eloquent  terms  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  moved,  and  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  seconded  the  Address — as  applied  to 
him,  who  was  no  ordinary  man,  illustri- 
ous in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word — such  language  were  but  feeble,  in- 
adequate, almost  negative  commendation. 
He  has  passed  from  us  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  bodily  ac- 
tivity and  intellectual  power;  but  he  has 
not  passed  away  without  leaving  his  mark 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Never 
condescending  to  flatter — on  the  contrary, 
on  some  occasions  going  to  the  very  verge 
of  indiscretion  in  combating  what  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  our  national  prejudices, 
he  pursued  steadily,  silently,  and  most 
unostentatiously  that  line  which  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  impress  of  himself,  which 
will  long  survive  him,  on  the  habits,  the 
tastes,  the  feelings,  of  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  Comparatively  few  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  how  wide  was 
the  range  of  his  studies,  how  few  and 
sparing  were  the  hours  he  employed  even 
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in  the  most  hamilesB  and  innooent  re-  j 
creations ;  how  assiduouslj  he  exercised 
a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  natural 
powers  and  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
caltivation ;  with  how  comprehensive  a 
grasp  he  seized  intuititelj  on  the  main 
and  leading  principles  of  ererj  question 
snhraitted  to  his  consideration,  and  with 
what  untiring  industry  he  worked  every 
question  out  in  its  minutest  details. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  time  nor  is  this 
the  place  for  speaking  of  these  things. 
Ample  justice  will  yet  be  done  elsewhere, 
and  the  country  will  have  day  by  day  more 
ample  means  of  estimating  the  invaluable 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  art  and  science.  Nor  is  this  the  fitting 
place  to  speak  of  that  encouragement  and 
that  stimulus  which  he  gave  by  his  per- 
sonal attention  and  unremitting  efforts  to 
tlie  promotion  of  everything  that  could 
tend  to  increase  the  domestic .  comforts 
of  the  humbler  classes,  to  expand  the 
mind,  to  extend  the  area  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  and  to  elevate  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  every  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  The  debt  which  is 
due  from  the  country  to  him  on  these 
accounts  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  pre- 
sent* and,  I  fear,  will  only  be  estimated 
by  the  experience  of  the  loss  which  we 
shall  feel  to  have  sustained  by  the  loss 
of  him.  But  this  is  the  place  in  which 
one  word,  at  least,  should  be  said  on  a 
different  portion  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
life — I  mean  on  the  part  Which  the  late 
illustrious  Prince  took,  and  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  in  public  affairs. 
I  refer  to  this  matter  because,  some  years 
ago,  I  recollect  it  was  a  subject,  with  some 
persons  of  not  unnatural  constitutional  jea- 
lousy, that  any  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country  should  take  place  on  the 
part  of  one  who  was  altogether  in  an  irre- 
sponsible position.  The  persons  who  so 
argued,  argued,  I  repeat,  on  a  net  unna- 
tural feeling  of  constitutional  jealousy;  but 
they  argued  in  forgetful ness  of  every  dic- 
tate of  human  nature,  and  they  demanded 
what  was  impossible  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  What  they  re- 
quired amounted  to  this — that  two  persons 
should  be  living  in  the  closest  and  most 
intimate  relation,  in  the  most  absolute  con- 
fidence which  could  subsist  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  yet  that  the  mouth  of  one  of 
them  should  be  absolutely  sealed,  and  his 
thoughts  altogether  forbidden  to  dwell,  on 
those  topics  which,  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour,  must  to  the  other  be  the  sub- 
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ject  of  engrossing  care  and  anxiety.     The 
very  statement  of  the  fact  shows  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  out   the  views  of 
the  persons  who  so  argued.     I  should  say, 
undoubtedly,  that  there  would  have  been 
grounds  for  constitutional  jealousy  if,   in 
his  high  position,  the  Prince  Consort  bad 
ever  stooped  to  make  himself  the  tool  of  a 
party,  or   to  subserve  the   intrigues  and 
machinations  of  any  of  the  different  poli- 
tical parties.      But  all  who  had  the  op- 
portunity of  judging   know  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  free  from  such  an  impu- 
tation than  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and 
know  also  that  the  whole  of  his  endeaTOurs 
were  directed,   altogether  irrespective   of 
party,  to  give  to  his  Sovereign  and  hb 
wife  that  counsel  which  he  thought  moat 
befitting  the   interest  of  the  State   and 
of  the  Throne.     If,  then,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  there  should  not  hare  been  that 
communication  between  the  Prince  Con- 
sort and  the  Queen  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  public  affairs,  how  mach 
more  desirable  was  it  that  his  infioenoe 
should  be  exercised  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  all    the    circumstances    attendant   on 
every  political  question,  of  all  the  Tiews, 
and  their  reasons,  entertained  by  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  day,  and  of  all  the  discus- 
sions that  had  taken  place,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  exercised  in  private  and 
in  secret,  with  only  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  grounds  on  which  certain  questions 
I  were  submitted  for  Her  Majesty's  conside- 
!  ration  ?     I  feel  confident,  my  Lords,  that 
all  those  who  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
admitted  to  that  personal  and  confidentiid 
communication  with  the  Sovereign  which 
is  the  highest  privilege  of  a  Minister  of 
I  the  Crown  will  acknowledge — and  I  ap- 
peal to  all  who  have  filled  that  position  to 
j  say — whether  from   the  presence  of  Hia 
.  Royal  Highness  at  such  communications, 
from   his  cool,  calm,  and  impartial  judg- 
I  ment,  his  great  information  on  all  topics, 
they  did  not  derive  most  useful  and  Talu« 
able  hints,  and  receive   great  assistanco 
I  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  responsible 
duties  ?     My  Lords,  in  the  Prince  Consort 
the  Queen  has  lost,  not  only  the  husband 
of  her  youth,  not  only  the  father  of  her 
children — ^him  to  whom  her  youthful  affee- 
tions  were  freely  given,  and  for  whom  ma« 
j  torer  years  only  augmented  and  intensified 
her  conjugal  love — but  she  has  lost  her 
j  familiar  friend,  her  trusted  counsellor,  her 
unwearied  and  never-failing  adviser— him 
I  to   whom    she    could    look  op   in   every 
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diffieultj  and  in  eyery  emergency,  and 
to  whom  she  did  look  ap  with  that 
proud  hamility  that  none  bat  a  woman's 
heart  can  know,  glorying  in  the  intellec- 
tual soperiority  to  which  her  own  will  and 
her  own  judgment  were  freely  pat  in  Bub- 
jeetion.  I  do  not  doabt  that  from  the  aur- 
Tiring  members  of  her  family  Her  Majesty 
has  deriTed  all  the  consolation  that  affec- 
tion c^  give ;  but  in  tiie  discbarge  of  her 
public  dnties  she  mast  henceforth  tread 
alone  the  high,  but  hard  path  of  So?e- 
nigoty.  The  sustaining  hand,  the  guid- 
ing judgmentt  the  nefer-failing  counsel 
are  Hera  no  more.  And  who,  my  Lords, 
can  hear  without  the  deepest  emotion, 
how,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  that 
otter  desolation,  that  aggrarated  respon- 
aibiJity,  io  the  rery  presence  of  death 
itself— in  the  first  moments  of  that  ago- 
nizing bereaToment,  rising  as  it  were 
from  beneath  the  crashing  weight  of  that 
OTerwhelming  sorrow,  the  first  braTC  out- 
pouring of  that  noble  heart  was,  "  With 
God's  blessing,  I  will  yet  do  my  dutj!" 
And,  my  Lords,  I  am  certain  that  of  those 
who  hear  me  there  is  not  one  who  will  not 
join  in  my  fenrent  prayer  (which  will  be 
echoed  by  millions),  that  she  may  be 
strengthened  to  carry  out  her  brate  re- 
Bolre;  and  that  He  who  has  seen  fit  to 
infliet  this  heary  blow,  and  has  thus  de- 
prifcd  her  of  him  who  on  earth  was  her 
comfort  and  support,  will  be  Himself  her 
eomfort  and  support  under  this  deep,  deep 
affliction.  My  Lords,  the  words  of  our  Ad- 
dress most  necessarily  be  somewhat  cold 
and  formal,  but  the  Sovereign  may  be  as- 
sared  that  they  conrey  anfeignedly — though 
still  inadeqaately — not  only  an  expression 
di  yosr  Lordships'  feelings,  bat  the  una- 
nimous expression  of  a  nation's  doToted 
lojalty,  deep  admiration,  and  lo? ing  sym- 
pathy. And  in  the  presence  of  this  sacred 
sorrow  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  the  desire 
of  your  Lordships,  the  desire  of  all,  on  all 
sides  of  the  House — not  only  of  this,  but 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament — to  con- 
tribote  all  in  their  power  to  spare  Her 
Majesty  one  additional  care,  or  one  ad- 
ditional embarrassment  under  the  afflic- 
tion Uiat  presses  so  heaTily  upon  her. 
On  my  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of 
those  with  whom  I  hare  the  honour  of 
acting,  such  I  am  aatisfied  will  be  the 
ipirit  in  which  we  shall  enter  on  the 
business  of  this  Session  ;  and  I  earnestly 
trust — as  from  th^  tenour  of  the  Royal 
Speech  I  am  induced  hopefully  to  beliere 
—that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  dis- 


posed to  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit ;  that 
they  are  disposed  rather  to  initiate  those 
useful  and  practical  measures  in  which  all 
can  alike  join  harmoniously  and  cordially 
for  the  adrantage  of  our  common  country, 
and  to  abstain  from  bringing  forward  them- 
selTCB,  as  well  as  to  discourage  others  from 
broaching,  those  agitating  topics  and  more 
fiolent  controTcrsies  which  by  their  pos- 
sible result  might  add  to  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  our  Sorereign. 

My  Lords,  I  make  this  declaration  with 
the  more  satisfaction,  because  on  the  next 
important  topic  adterted  to  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  I  am  able  not  only  to  ab- 
stain from  any  objection,  but  am  prepared 
to  giro  the  Qoremment  the  meed  of  my 
cordial  approTal — whatcTcr  that  may  be 
worth — of  the  coarse  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  Her  Majesty's  Gorernment  with 
regard  to  the  a£Urs  of  the  United  States. 
I  make  that  statement,  not  only  in  re- 
ference to  the  course  the  GoTernment  has 
pursued  in  respect  to  the  CTcnts  which 
hare  occnrred  recently,  and  from  which  it 
was  at  one  time  too  probable  we  should  be 
inTohed  in  a  war  with  that  country  with 
which,  of  all  others,  it  is  most  our  interest 
and  oar  wish  to  maintain  the  most  friendly 
relations;  but  I  extend  my  approral  to 
that  bond  fide  neutrality  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GoTcrnment  hate  pledged  them- 
selves, with  the  approbation  of  the  en- 
tire country,  to  maintain,  in  the  nnhappy 
struggle  between  the  Northern  and  Sou- 
thern of  the  formerly  United  States.  If, 
indeed,  there  has  been  any  difference  at 
all  in  the  attitude  of  our  Government  to- 
wards the  two  parties,  it  has  been  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Northern  States,  with  which 
alone  we  have  any  recognised  diplomatic 
relations.  We  have  at  no  time,  except 
durinff  the  short  period  when  there  was  an 
apprehension  that  war  was  imminent,  prohi- 
bited the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
and  the  absence  of  any  such  prohibi* 


war; 


tion,  under  the  circumstances,  has  practically 
operated  materially  in  faTour  of  the  North. 
Agam,  we  have  given  to  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment a  greater  advantage  than  it  has . 
claimed  for  itself,  because  we  have  admit-  \ 
ted  what  it  has  itself  denied — that  it  is  \ 
actually  at  war ;  and  that  as  a  belligerent  I 
it  can  exercise  rights  which  except  as  a  1 
belligerent  it  could  not  claim.      We  haye  | 
given  the  Federal  Government  far  more  / 
than  it  required  ;  and  by  an  act  of  which  / 
it  has  grievously  complained  it  is  in  a  far 
better  position  than  it  has  claimed  for  it- 
self.    We  have  also  submitted,  and  sub- 
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'^    mitted  without  a  murmur,  to  the  interrup- 
^    tioD    of  our 'trade  caused   bj  this   war. 
'  [And  this  reflects   the  highest  credit   on 
the    good    sense    and    patriotism   of  the 
working  men   of  the   whole   manufaotur- 
ng  population  of  this  country.     I  do  not 
»peak   so  much  of  the  master-manufac- 
turersy  because  if  there  must  be  a  scarcity 
of  the  raw  material  of  their  trade,  it  could 
hare  hardly  happened  at  a  more  opportune 
moment  than  at  the  present,  when  every 
foreign  market  is  overstocked,  and  when, 
therefore,  a  diminution  of  production  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  trade.     But,  with  regard  to 
the  workmen,  who  by  the  suspension  of 
trade  incur  the  loss  of  their  daily  earn- 
ings, this  lamentable  interruption  of  their 
labour  has  produced  very  melancholy  re- 
sults ;    and,    I   think   that    the   greatest 
possible  credit   is  due   to   them   for  the 
manner    in  which   they  have   submitted, 
without  a   murmur,    to   the  effects  of  a 
blockade    which    the    slightest    interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  this  country  would, 
/    in   their  judgment,   put   an  end  to,  and 
so  relieved  them  from  the  evils  under  which 
they  labour.     As  I  concur  with  the  course 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  pursued, 
I   do  not  ask  them  to  deviate  from  it ; 
I  think  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when 
lAhey  can  properly  be  called  on  to  recog- 
ipise  the  Government  representing  the  suc- 
I  cessful  revolt  of  the  Southern  States.    For 
'  while  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
the  English  Government  to  recognise  a  de 
facto  Government,  which  has  succeeded  in 
establishing   itself  on   the    consent  of   a 
whole  people,  I  do  not  think   the  resist- 
ance of  the  Southern  States  has  been  as 
yet  so  successful  as  to  justify  us  in  re- 
cognising  theiu   as   a   Power   which  has 
proved  its  ability  to  maintain  its  own  in- 
dependence.    I    do    not,    therefore,   call 
on  the  Government   to    go  further  than 
to  treat,    as   it  hitherto    has  done,  both 
parties  impartially  as  belligerents ;  but  I 
Lope  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  country  on  one  point 
— a  point  of  great  importance,   and  one 
^  on  which  they  alone  have  authentic  and 

1'  authoritative  information.  It  is  how  far 
the  blockade  of  tbe  Southern  Ports  has 
been  bond  fide  and  effective.  Mind,  I 
do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  whether  we 
pecognise  this  blockade  or  not,  any  ma- 
{terial  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  cot- 
ton supply  of  this  country  while  the  war 
lasts.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether, 
as  good  frequently  arises  out  of  evil,  the 
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continuance  of  this  American  difficulty 
may  not  ultimately  place  us  in  a  much 
more  advantageous  position,  by  enabling 
us  to  obtain  a  more  abundant  and  con- 
stant supply  from  other  sources  than  we  at 
present  possess,  and  thus  to  render  us  less 
exclusively  dependent  on  the  cotton  grow- 
ing States.  At  the  same  time  I  do  think 
it  is  important  that  the  country  should 
have,  upon  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  information  which  they 
could  furnish  it  from  the  reports  of  our 
Admiral  on  the  station,  and  our  consuls^ 
as  to  how  many  vessels  have  been  cap- 
tured for  attempting  to  break  the  block- 
ade, and  how  many  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  it ;  so  that  the  public  might  havo 
the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  whethei:\ 
the  blockade  has  been  such  a  one  as  ought 
to  be  recognised  and  respected  by  the  law) 
of  nations.  My  Lords,  while  I  give  Hen 
Majesty's  Government  the  fullest  credit, 
not  only  for  the  course  they  have  pursued, 
for  the  firm  and  temperate  manner  in 
which  they  made  their  demand,  and  sent 
out  those  reinforcements  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  support  the  allegiance 
of  our  colonists,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  in 
the  Speech  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
spirit  and  unanimity  with  which  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  North 
American  Provinces  have  come  forward 
and  shown  their  determination,  at  all 
hazards — and  the  hazard  of  war  would  iii 
the  first  instance  have  fallen  on  them4 
selves — to  maintain  their  allegiance,  and\ 
to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  tbel 
British  Crown.  If  there  be  one  thing) 
more  than  another  that  will  tend  to  con-^ 
firm  the  good  understanding  and  peace- 
able relations  that  now  exist  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
knowledge  they  most  now  have  received 
of  the  utter  delusion  under  which  those 
persons  within  the  States  have  laboured 
who  imagined  that  Canada  and  the  North 
American  Provinces  were  eager  for  an- 
nexation with  the  States,  and  to  sever 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain 
would  never  venture  upon  a  war  with 
America,  becauBO  she  would  always  fear 
the  willing  annexation  of  Canada.  That 
delusion  is,  I  hope,  now  dissipated  for  ever, 
and  its  dissipation  will  form  an  impor- 
tant element  in  our  future  relations  with 
America,  and  tend  to  secure  us  against 
the  dangers  of  war  with  that  country.  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
subject  without  expressing  my  unaffected 
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eoQcarreoee  with  the  testimony  home  bjf  in  fieroo  ezeiiementt  not  rejoicing  in  the 
mj  noble  Friend  who  seconded  the  Ad/  prospect  of  war — at  which,  indeed,  thej 
dress  to  the  honourable  and  loyal  pari  shuddered  with  abhorrence  —  but  as  in 
which  has  been  played  upon  tbis  occasion  the  performance  of  a  grate,  serious,  im- 
bj  the  French  Government.     1  have  nol    perative  duty  —  a  painful  duty,    but  one 


been  slow  upon  other  occasions,  when  1 
have  thought  that    the  conduct  of  thai 
Government  was   not  as  straightforward 
and  just  towards  Us  as  we  might  have 
expected,  to  express  my  opinion   to  that 
effect ;  and  I   have  the  greater  pleasure, 
therefore,  in  being  able  to  state  my  con- 
viction that  nothing  could  be  more  frank, 
more  loyal,  or  more  timely  than  the  in- 
tervention which,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  M.  do  Thouvenel 
uodertook  in  the  despatch  which  he  ad- 
dressed   to    the    American    Government. 
I   <»nnot   say   what  iufluenoe  that   des- 
patch may  have    had  upon   the  ultimate 
decision    of  the    Americau   Govemoient, 
bat  tbis   I   will   say,   it  is   a   matter  of 
the   highest  satisfaction   that  that    des- 
patch,   followed    by    similar    despatches 
from  other  Courts  of  Europe,  must  have 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world 
at  large  that  in  making  our  demands  we 
were  only  requiring  that  which  we  could 
not  have  refrained  from  demanding  without 
forfeiting  our  character  as  an  independent 
Power  and  sacrificing  the  honour  of  thd 
country.     When  the  English  people  first 
received  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Trtni,  the  first  feeling  was  that  of  sur- 
prise, and  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of 
indignation   was  displayed ;    but    at   tho 
same  time  a  calm  and  unanimous  deter- 
mination as  of  one  man  was  taken  by  the 
nation  to  await  the  decision  whether  this 
eapture  was  warranted  and  justified  by  in- 
ternational law  ;  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  it  had  been  found  that  that 
capture  was  borne  out  by  international  la' 
or  even  by  precedents  taken  from  our  own! 
history — though  as  Englishmen  they  would! 
have  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  injury  and) 
^  the  insult  inflicted  upon  us — they  would 
have  bowed  to  the  majesty  of   the   law, 
and  would  have  submitted  to  the  seizure 
u  a   legitimate    eiercise    of   belligerent 
rights.     But  from  the  moment   when   it 
was  clearly  ascertained  that  so  far  from 
mtematioual  law  sanctioning  the  act,  no 
precedent  even  could  be  discovered  to  up* 
oold  or  even  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  the 
American  commander — from  that  moment 
the  country,  equally  as  one  man,  deter- 
mined that  reparation  and  apology  niubt 
be  obtaiued.     They   adopted  that   deter- 
mination not  in  passion,  not  in  anger,  not 
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from    which,  however  painful,  they  could 
not  shrink,  because,    great  as  might   bei 
the  horrors  of  war,  greater  still  would  bef 
the  ignominy   of  forfeiting   the   nationals 
honour.     My  Lords,    while  1   have  thusl 
feebly  attempted  to  convey  my  view  of  1 
the  conduct  pursued  by  this  country,  by  1 
the  people   of  our  North  American  pro-  i 
vinces,  and  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor/ 
of  the  French.  I  wish  I  could  look  with 
equal  satisfaction  upon  the  course  taken 
by  the   Federal    Government.     1  believe 
that  the  mdxunir  irTnch  regulste  private 
society  are  not  inapplicable  among   na- 
tions ;   and  speaking   to  an   assembly  of 
high-minded     men,    I    am    certain    that 
there  is  not  one  of  your  Lordships  who, 
if  it   were   made  clear   to  him  that  you 
had  offended  or  injured  any  person  with 
whom  you  had  been  on  intimate  relations, 
would  not  feci  that  the  most  honourable 
course  was  to  anticipate  any  possible  re- 
quirement from    the  other  side,   and   to 
tender  on  the  instant  a  frank  and  manly 
apology  ;  and  the  more  ample,  the  more 
speedy,  and  the  more  frank  was  the  apo- 
logy the  higher  would  he  who  made   it 
stand  in  the  estimation  of  all  honourable 
men.     Applying  the  principle  to  nations, 
I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  regret  that 
when  the  American   Secretary  of   State 
was  convinced,  as  he  and  his  Government 
were  long  before  the  termination  of  these 
negotiations,  that  the  capture  was  illegal, 
and  the  persons  captured  were  wrongfully 
detained — they  should  still  have  been  de- 
tained for  a  considerable  time  in  all  the 
rigours  of  a  not  very  merciful  imprison* 
ment.    I  regret  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  not  only  have  hesitated  to  grant  the 
reparation  which  he  must  have  felt  was  due  ^ 
in  justice  and  honour  to  this  country,  but 
that  —  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  th^ 
American  Government  in   general  —  bu^ 
that  he  and  his  Government  should  have  '; 
sanctioned  language  which  they  knew  was  | 
wholly  unwarranted  by  facts,    and   per- 
mitted impressions  to  go  abroad  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  bitter  animosity  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  this 
country.      Lastly,   1  think  it  greatly   to 
be  regretted   that,  having   made    up   his 
niind  that  reparation    and   apology    were . 
necessary,    the    American    Secretary    of 
State  should  have  waited  until  tho  formal 
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demand  wot  made,  not  private1j»  but  offi- 
fCiallj  and  formallj,  thus  waiting  not  to 
consider  how  much  reparation  be  should 
giTe,  but  how  small  a  measure  of  repara- 
tion would  satisfy  the  imperative  demands 
of  Great  Britain.  I  must  say  that  by  the 
course  which  they  pursued,  the  Federal 
GoTernment  have  placed  themselres  and 
their  people  in  a  position  of  unworthy  and 
undignified  humiliation  —  for  they  have 
shown  that  they  have  apologized  not  from 
a  sense  of  justice,  but  on  a  demand  backed 
by  forcOt  and  that  they  only  gaTe  the  re- 
paration we  demanded  when  they  were 
convinced  that  this  country  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less.  My  Lords,  I  am 
not  about  to  enter  upon  any  of  those  vexed 
questions  of  international  law  which  not 
unnaturally  have  arisen  in  the  case  of 
the  Trent.  But  I  have  seen  some  very 
wild  opinions  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  holding  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  doc- 
trine as  to  international  law.  I  earnestly 
trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  extremely  cautious  how  they  enter 
into  such  negotiations  or  conventions.  We 
have  had  on  the  present  occasion  to  sus- 
tain the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  we  have 
sustained  them  as  it  was  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  this  country  that  we  should.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  deep 
and  preponderating  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  rights  —  the  legitimate  rights  — 
of  belligerents  also  ;  and  that  this  coun- 
try, while  disclaiming  all  undue  exercise 
of  such  rights,  is  not  one  that  can  afford 
to  sacrifice  the  legitimate  exercise  of  belli- 
gerent rights  which  are  justified  and  war- 
ranted by  the  law  of  nations.  Now  I  con- 
fess that  I  regretted — and  I  expressed  my 
regret  at  the  time — the  sacrifice  which,  as 
I  thought,  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Clarendon)  made  in  1856,  when  he  con- 
sented, on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
this  country,  to  the  principle  that  enemy's 
goods  should  be  safe  on  board  neutral  ves* 
sels.  I  thought  this  a  dangerous  conces- 
sion for  a  country  situated  as  ours  is,  and 
I  remonstrated  against  it.  Undoubtedly, 
it  is  true  that  that  agreement  has  not  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  binding  force 
of  a  treaty,  nor  has  it  been  ratified  by  the 
Sovereign.  It  is  not  of  force  to  alter  the 
real  state  of  international  law  ;  but  I  hold 
that  with  regard  to  all  the  Powers  whose 
representatives  signed  this  paper,  and 
whose  acts  hare  not  since  been  disavowed 
by  their  Sovereigns,  those  Powers  are 
morally  bound  by  the  liabilities  and  the 
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obligations   imposed   upon    them    at   the 
time.     Now,    if   we    bad    gone    to    war 
with  the  Federal  States,  I  will  ask   in 
passing,  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  our  adoption   of   the  doctrines  of  the 
Congress?      We  had  an  agreement — I 
will  not  oall  it  a  convention — with  Franco. 
We  had  no  agreement  with  America.     In 
the  event  of  war  with  America,  therefore, 
American  merchandise  on  board  a  French  \ 
vessel    would,    by   our    obligations   with  \ 
France,  be  safe  against  jOur  cruisers.     But  \ 
America  not  having  entered  into  any  agree-  I 
ment,  the  goods  of  our  merchants  on  board    | 
French  vessels  would  not  have  been  safe    I 
against  American  cruisers.     Thus  the  ar-   I 
rangement  would  have  been  a  Tery  one-  / 
sided  operation — one  party  would  have  had 
all  the  benefit  without  having  been  a  partj 
to  the  agreement,  and  the  other  that  was 
a  party  to  it,   being  bound  by  it,   woold    , 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  it.     That    is 
a   position  in   which  England   ought   not 
to  stand    towards  any  country  whaterer. 
I  recollect  asking  at  the    time   whether 
this  would    not    have    been   the    conse- 
quences of  the  agreement,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  extracting  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation  on   the   subject.     Then,  I  see 
various    suggestions    made    that    certain 
things    were  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  morality  by  which  wars  were  carried 
on  in  modern  times,  and  calling  upon  us 
to  give  up    certain   privileges,  deelaring 
that  it  was  unlawful  even  to  exercise  the 
right  of  search,  and  that  all  neutral  Tea- 
sels, wherever  going  and  wherever  bound, 
should  be  perfectly  free  to  pass,  and  that 
their  goods  should  pass  without  any  right 
of  search,   and  without  any  interferenoe 
whatever.     I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  will  never  consent  to  abandon 
rights  which  I  feel — and  deeply  feel — are 
most  substantial  and  important  rights  to  this 
country.   My  Lords,  the  other  topics  of  the 
Speech  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  length- 
ened observations.     I  should  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  able  to  give  the  House 
before  long  explanations — which  are  cer- 
tainly much  required — not  only  of  the  con- 
vention itself,  but  also  of  the  manner  ia 
which  it  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  three 
Powers  which  are  parties  to  an  interfe- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  Mexico.     I  know 
well  into  what  a  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion for  many  years  Mexico  has  fallen. 
I   know  well  how  many  causes  of  cona* 
plaint  all  European  nations  have  to  make 
against  the  successive  Governments  which 
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bate  diaknieted  rather  than  ruled  in  that 
eoantrj  ;  and  it  was  once  my  painful  datj 
to  adriae  the  Crown  to  introduce  ioto  a 
Speeeh  frooi  the  Throne  a  paragraph  re- 
aming to  the  aabject  and  announcing  the 
enforeement  of  the  just  demands  of  this 
eountrj.  I  think  that  matters  of  thiiTkind 
Bn  in  geaeral  beat  settled  by  the  indivi- 
dual  action  of  each  separate  State ;  but  I 
do  not  eon  plain  that  in  this  instance  there 
should  have  been  a  convention  between 
three  great  Powers,  each  of  whom  has 
similar  wrongs  to  compUin  of,  and  each  of 
whom  has  agreed  to  a  similar  course  to  ob- 
tsta  reparation.  But  if  I  am  to  beliete  the 
statements  in  the  public  prints,  I  cannot 
hdp  fearing  and  suspecting  that  one  at 
least,  if  not  both,  of  our  allies  are  disposed 
to  enter  upon  operations  of  a  more  ei tend- 
ed eharaeter  than  are  contemplated  by  the 
terms  of  the  convention;  and  1  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  noble  Earl  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  or  the  President  of  the  Council, 
thst  hi  all  matters  relating  to  itexico  there 
has  been  a  thorough  and  entire  agreement 
as  to  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted 
by  the  three  Powers  who  are  parties  to  the 
coofention.  Again,  we  have  not  before  us 
the  convention  that  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  Emperor  ef  Morocco.  It  is  one,  as 
hir  as  1  am  aware,  of  a  very  unusual  charac- 
ter, bat,  at  the  same  time,  one  that  1  frankly 
sdmit  may  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  na- 
tore  of  the  case  out  of  which  it  has  arisen. 
I  apprehend  the  object  of  the  convention  is 
to  leeare  to  the  GoTemroent  of  Morocco  a 
sam  of  BMHiey  upon  the  security  of  the  Cus- 
tems* duties  leried  at  the  ootports,  and  those 
daties  are  to  be  collected,  as  I  understand, 
hj  British  aothorities,  and  the  balance  paid 
over  to  the  GoTcmment  of  Morocco,  after 
retaining  sufficient  to  secure  a  sum  to  be 
•dvanced  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Spain, 
sad  for  which  she  still  holds  as  guarantees 
Tetiiaa  and  other  points  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco.  Thia  is  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terasi  to  this  oountry^  and  the  noble  Earl 
the  Foreign  Secretary  will  remember  that 
^  the  outset  of  the  war  Spain  disclaimed 
toy  intention  of  permanent  occupation  of 
ttj  part  ef  the  coast.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  atmoat  importance  to  this  country 
^t  BO  such  occupation  diould  be  allowed, 
Meiog  bow  much  our  interests  at  Gibral- 
tsr  may  be  dependent  upon  the  Power 
vhieh  holds  the  opposite  coast.  There- 
^,  though  this  convention  was  of  a  most 
uiQsual  character,  I  cannot  help  hoping 
f^t  the  circumstances  will  be  found  to 
JBttify  the  coarse  which   Iler  Majesty's 


GoTomment  have  taken  in  agreeing  to  it. 
As  to  other  measures,  I  rejoice  to  find,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  announcement 
in  the  Speech,  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
confined  to  such  measures  as  will  probably 
not  lead  to  any  party  conflicts — measurea 
which  we  can  discuss  in  a  calm,  impartial, 
and  nnprejadiced  spirit.      The  particular 
measure  of  simplification  of  the  transfer  of 
land  is  one  of  great  importance.    The  sub- 
ject  had  attracted  the  notice  of  former 
Governments,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced, 
when   my  hon.   and   learned    Friend  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  filled  the  office  of  Solicitor 
General,  which  I  hope  will  be  closely  fol- 
lowed in  that  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
us  in  a  short  time.     It  is  a  subject  re- 
quiring close  attention,  and  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  consider  it  calmly,  and  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  may  allude  for  a  mo- 
ment to  one  subject  which  is  not  referred 
to  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  upon  which, 
although  it  is  not  a  subject  generally  dis- 
cussed in  this  House,  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  information  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.     I  refer  to  the  recent 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.      The   subject   has   attracted 
great  and  general  attention.      I   am   no 
way  disposed  to  blame  the  originators  of 
those  Mmutes;  but  I  find  that  some  of  the 
alterations  will  have  effects  which  could  not 
have  been  contemplated ;  some  will  involve 
breach  of  faith  which  the  Government  can- 
not intend;  others,  I  think,  are  ill  adapted 
for  the  objects  thoy  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  others  will  be  found  to  be 
fraught  with  injustice  and  disadvantage. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  the  question  is  this—- 
that  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  sanction  of  Parliament  is  obtained  to 
the  scheme,  this  House — although  many  of 
us  are  deeply  interested  in  the  question— 
will  have  no  legitimate  mode  of  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject.     The  plan  is 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  to  be  embodied  in  a  Bill, 
but  to  receive  its  sanction  in  the  shape  of 
a  pecuniary  vote.     I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  should  have  some  opportunity  of 
considering    these    proposed    alterations^ 
and  I  hope  the  noble  Earl  the  President 
of  the  Council  will  state,  not  that  the  Go- 
vernment intends  to  adhere  to  every  clause 
and  provision  of  those  Minutes — for  if  he 
does  I  shall  be  astonished  and  disappointed 
— but  I  hope  he  will  state  that  in  some 
way,  and,  if  he  can,  in  what  manner,  he 
will  submit  this  question  to  tlie  cousidera- 
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tion  of  this  House,  and  enable  jour  Lord- 
ships to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  details, 
which  no  body  of  men  are  more  capable 
of  giving. 

I  need  not  nofr  further  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  any  observations  upon  the 
remaining  topics  in  the  Speech.  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  at  present  there  seems 
no  likelihood  of  any  interruption  to  the 
unanimity  with  which  we  shall  agree  to 
the  Address;  and  I  say  sincerely  it  will 
give  roe  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Session  as  cordial  and 
unanimous  as  they  have  been  upon  this 
its  first  evening. 

RarlGRANVILLE  r—I  thank  the  noble 
Earl  for 'Ills  candid  and 'patriotic  speech. 
No  one  could  have  expected  otherwise  from 
the  warm  and  firm  loyalty  of  the  noble 
Earl,  who  expresses  the  real  feeling  of 
this  country  when  he  says,  that  whenever 
the  national  honour  or  the  national  inter- 
ests are  concerned  party  spirit  will  be  im- 
mediately discarded.  The  noble  Earl  has 
referred  to  the  excitement  which  prevails 
with  regard  to  the  Minute  of  Council  re- 
specting education.  With  regard  to  the 
Minute,  it  is,  no  doubt,  desirable  that  the 
subject  should  be  fully  considered  in  Par- 
liament, and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  Parliament  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  discussing  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  convenient  that  I  should  state  on  Thurs- 
day next  what  we  propose  in  respect  to 
those  Minntes,  and  what  modifications  we 
are  prepared  to  make  to  meet  some  ob- 
jections which  appear  to  possess  weight. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Mexico  at  present,  as  it  would 
be  better  to  defer  discussion  upon  that 
subject  until  your  Lordships  have  read  the 
paperej^^ith  regard  to  the  late  events 
^Whlell  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic mind — the  American  question — I  tliink 
the  course  of  this  evening's  debate  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  The  noble  Lord 
who  moved  the  Address,  in  a  speech  which 
has  been  justly  characterized  as  singularly 
eloquent,  and  which  points  him  out  as  be- 
longing to  a  family  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  this  country,  justified  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  as  did  also  my 
noble  Friend  who  spoke  afterwards,  in  a 
tone  of  calm  judgment,  which  gives  pro- 
.  ^  miae  that  he  will  worthily  follow  in  the 
f  /  steps  of  his  noble  father,  who  has  been  an 
f  *  ^  ornament  to  the  British  Parliament  during 
\  a  space  of  fifty  years.  It  must,  I  think, 
afford  singular  gratification  to  my  noble 
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Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  and 
his  colleagues  to  find  that  they  have  con- 
ducted this  affair  so  much  to  the  aatisfao- 
tion  of  Parliament  and  the  country.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  Government  have 
had  M>me  advantages  in  dealing  with  this 
question  with  the  United  States.  They 
never  had  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  they 
cared  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
country,  they  would  have  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  country  ;  and  if  they 
had  that  confidence  and  support,  they  knew 
the  strength,  physical  and  moral,  which  it 
would  give  in  urging  our  demands  in  a 
calm  and  moderate  tone,  such  as  has  been 
admitted  to  have  marked  our  proceedings. 
In  common  with  the  majority  of  this  coun- 
try they  were  determined  to  take  no  step 
until  they  were  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
illegality  of  the  measure  of  which  they 
complained.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
relied  not  only  on  the  result  of  theip  own 
researches  into  the  legal  bearings  of  the 
question,  but  they  were  backed  by  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe.  They  were  not 
unconscious  of  the  peculiar  evils  that  moat 
attend  a  war  with  the  United  States. 
They  regretted  that  any  cause  of  quarrel 
with  that  country  should  arise,  particularly 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  distracted  by 
civil  trouble  ;  but  they  felt  that  the  injury 
done  to  England  was  one  for  which  it 
would  have  been  most  injudicious,  im- 
politic, and,  in  fact,  impossible — having 
regard  even  to  our  relations  with  the 
United  States  themselves  —  not  to  have 
taken  the  promptest  and  firmest  measure  to 
obtain  the  redress  that  has  happily  been  ob- 1 
tained.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  has  givea 
what  appears  to  be  a  due  meed  of  praise 
to  the  conduct  of  the  French*  Government 
in  this  matter.  My  noble  Friend  behind 
me  has  also  pointed  out  the  singularly 
straightforward  and  friendly  course  pur-' 
sued  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to- 
wards this  country  ;  and  I  may  add  thai 
it  appears  to  me  that  that  course  was 
not  only  friendly  to  this  country,  but  like- 
wise friendly  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  —  giving  them  as  it  did  a 
support  under  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  they 
had  to  contend  in  dealing  with  a  national 
question  of  this  kind,  one  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Representative  Chamber,  de- 
claring the  act  done  to  have  been  a  legal 
one,  and  some  American  authorities  as* 
scrting  that  according  to  their  notions  of 
international  law,  no  wrong  whatever  had 
been   committed.     That  peace  has  been 
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preserred  is  a  soarce  of  unfeigned  sa- 
tiBfaction  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
From  the  beginning  we  hare  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  ;  and 
•Ichough  circumstances  may  arise  which 
nay  call  for  a  different  course,  yet  as 
long  as  circumstances  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent position  1  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  supported  by  the  country 
and  by  Parliament  in  thinking  that  the 
only  right,  just,  and  prudent  course  to 
sdopt  is  not  to  try  to  meddle  with  ques- 
tions of  infinite  difficulty — complicated  as 
they  are  with  slavery  and  the  constitu- 
tiooal  righta  of  the  individual  States — but 
to  bold  a  perfectly  neutral  attitude,  leaving 
^ose  States  for  themselves  and  by  them- 
selves to  settle  their  differences  whether  by 
war  or  by  peaceful  means,  our  only  hope 
being  that  that  end  may  come  speedily; 
snd  in  a  manner  inost  favourable  to  thel 
ulerests  of  the  States  themselves  and' 
of  the  world  at  large.  The  loyal  and  ad 
miraUe  spirit  shown  by  the  people  of  Canada 
and  by  the  whole  of  our  North  American 
colonies  does  them  great  credit,  and  has 
been  most  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  witness.  The  noble  Earl 
criticised  not,  indeed,  tho  present  Govern 
nent,  but  my  noble  Friend  below  the 
gangway  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  upon 
the  course  be  took  with  respect  to  neutral 
rights  at  the  Conference  of  Paris  in  1856. 
Now,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  were  in  the  fullest  sense 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  my  noble 
Friend  on  that  occasion,  because  not  only 
did  they  approve  it,  but  it  was  after  con- 
stant communication  with  him  and  the 
most  careful  consideration  at  home  that 
they  resolved — taking  all  the  elements  of 
that  most  important  question  into  account 
-—that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  this  coun- 
try that  tlie  rules  there  agreed  upon  should 
be  adopted.  In  respect  to  the  point  men- 
•  tiooed  as  to  a  treaty,  I  quite  concur  with 
the  noble  Barl  that  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence. It  is  Tory  difficult  to  make  inter^^ 
I  national  treaties  bearing  upon  times  of 
j  war,  because  by  the  very  operation  of  wnr 


lamity  of  a  war  with  the  United  States 
should  befall  us,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
first  operation  would  be  to  blockade,  and 
that  in  a  rery  efficient  manner,  all  the 
ports  of  that  country,  thereby  putting  a 
considerable  and  speedy  check  upon  the 
American  trade.  And  so  far  from  its 
being  a  disadvantage  that  any  commerce 
which  she  carried  on  should  be  carried  on 
in  neutral  bottoms  it  would  be  quite  tlie 
reverse. 

Thb  Eabl  of  DERBT  begged  to  ex- 
plain that  he  had  supposed  the  case  in 
which  we  should  not  enforce  our  rights,  as 
against  France,  but  in  which  America, 
having  rights  which  she  had  not  surren* 
dered  by  treaty,  would  be  entitled  to  en* 
force  them. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  :  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  there  is  no  present  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  on  the 
subject  of  international  law  as  bearing  upon 
belligerents.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
to  do  that,  nor  is  this  the  fitting  time  for 
it.  My  Lords,  I  have  only  a  few  words  to 
add  to  what  has  been  so  well  said  as  to  the 
irreparable  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  noble 
Earl,  having  been  twice  Prime  Minister, 
spoke  with  peculiar  authority  when  he  told 
us  how  much  that  illustrious  Prince  con- 
tributed to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  So- 
vereign and  to  assist  her  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  high  functions  as  an  eminently 
constitutional  monarch.  The  noble  Barl 
also  stated  the  advantage  it  was  to  succeed- 
ing Governments  themselves  that  one  who 
lived  so  near  the  Throne  should  have  been 
so  wise,  so  sagacious,  and  so  pre-eminently 
gifted,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  just  in 
proportion  to  their  opportunities  of  holding 
communication  with  tne  Prince  will  be  the 
appreciation  by  those  who  have  filled  the  po- 
sition of  Ministers  of  the  heavy  loss  which 
the  country  has  now  sustained.  Having 
myself,  both  officially  and  unofficially,  had 
frequent^ntercourse  with  His  Royal  High- 
ness during  later  years,  I  must  say  that  I 
remember  no  one  person  in  any  class  of 


all  treaties  cease  of  themselves.  No  doubt,!  life  who  possessed  a  clearer  understanding. 


however,  that  act  of  the  Paris  Conferencw 
binds,  as  between  themselves,  all  the  coun- 
tries who  agreed  to  it — but  not  those  who 
did  not  join  the  Conference — to  the  ob- 
servance of  these  rules  during  future  wars. 
1  think  the  noble  Earl  was  not  quite  right 
is  the  illustration  he  gave  of  the  effect  of 
allowing  neutral  ships  to  carry  the  goods 
of  belligerents.     If,  unfortunately,  the  ca- 


no  one  whose  intellectual  faculties  had 
been  more  highly  cultivated  ;  none  from 
whom  I  personally  derived  so  much  in- 
struction, or  whose  conversation  led  me  to 
think  with  more  benefit  to  myself  on  all 
educational  and  social  subjects.  It  was 
a  remarkable  trait  in  the  lamented  Prince's 
character  that  not  only  were  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  the  very  highest  order. 
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not  only  was  his  power  of  grasping  general 
prinoiplei!  on  anj  subjeol  manrellons,  but 
there  was  that  in  him  which  is  bj  no 
means  always  eombined  with  those  quali- 
ties— namely,  an  unwearied  industry  and 
attention  in  applying  great  principles  to 
the  minutest  details.  I  may  also  add, 
what  I  am  sure  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
will  concur  in — namely,  that  His  Boyal 
Highness,  although  a  roan  of  strong  will 
and  strong  character,  was  ne?er  exceeded 
by  any  person  in  any  position,  not  only  in 
his  willingness,  but  in  his  anxiety  to  hear 
every  possible  objection  that  could  be  raised 
to  his  own  fiews,  in  order  that  he  might 
arrive  at  a  really  sound  conclusion  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  My  noble  Friend,  who 
moved  the  Address,  and  the  noble  Earl 
who  seconded  it,  have  referred  in  eloquent 
terms  to  the  many  virtues  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  My  Lords,  it  has  been 
well  said  that  there  is  no  more  sublime 
spectacle  thap  that  of  an  honest  man 
struggling  with  adversity.  I  conceive, 
my  Lords,  that  there  could  be  no  nobler, 
no  more  touching  sight  than  our  bereaved 
Sovereign  with  her  heart  almost  filled 
with  despair,  at  present  believing  that  she 
can  enjoy  no  future  earthly  happiuets,  but 
inspired  by  her  own  sense  of  what  is  right, 
inspirited  by  the  counsels  of  him  who  is 
gone,  turning  with  a  fortitude  and  a  cou- 
rage almost  beyond  a  woman's  strength  to 
the  performance  of  her  duty  to  her  chil* 
dren  and  her  country.  My  Lords,  it  is,  I 
believe,  with  feelings  excited  by  such  a 
spectacle  that  we  shall  all  unanimously 
Tote  this  Address,  and  individually  and 
collectively  give,  as  far  as  we  can  in  our 
different  spheres,  every  assbtance  and  sup- 
port to  our  beloved  Queen. 

LoBD  LYTTELTON  said,  it  had  been 
his  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
revised  Educational  Code  ;  but  as  he  un- 
stood  that  that  subject  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  their  lordships  on  an  early  day, 
he  would  reserve  his  observations  upon  it 
till  that  opportunity.  * 

Eabl  RUSSELL:  My  Lords,  the  noble 
JKiKfl  dl^bosile  has  stated  that  every  one  who 
has  held  a  high  situation  in  Her  Majesty's 
Government  must  be  aware  that  the  judi- 
cious advice  tendered  to  the  Queen  by  the 
illustrious  Prince  whom  we  all  so  deeply 
deplore  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Crown  and  the  country.  Now,  I  wish  from 
my  own  personal  observation  and  experience 
to  confirm  that  opinion.  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  the  opinions  the  Prince  gave,  the 
temper  with  which  he  brought  them  to  bear, 
Earl  Granville 


and  the  impartiality  with  which  he  viewed 
every  subject  of  State,  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  will  say  one  thing  more— and  I 
think  that  those  who  have  watched  thepoei- 
tion  of  the  Sovereign  during  the  last  twenty 
years  will  agree  with  n>e-— that  there  baa 
been  a  great  change  in  this  respect,  a  most 
beneficial  change  from  what  prevailed  in 
former  reigns.  It  often  happened,  when 
the  Sovereign  entertained  political  princi- 
pies  in  opposition  to  those  entertained  by  » 
portion  of  his  subjects,  that  favour  was  givea 
to  one  party,  while  another  was  decidedly 
proscribed  ;  and  the  consequenee  of  anch 
distinctions— the  effect  of  that  favoor  shown 
to  one  party — whether  it  were  the  Whig 
party  at  the  succession  of  ihe  House  of  Han* 
over,  or  whether  it  was  the  opposite  party 
in  succeeding  reigns — was  to  make  on# 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sovereign 
feel  towards  the  other  portion  a  degree  of 
bitterness  and  animosity  which  would  not* 
otherwise  have  existed.  Now,  I  happen  to 
know  from  the  late  Prince  himself  the  Tiew 
he  took  of  the  duty  of  the  Sovereign  in  sueh 
a  case.  He  stated  to  me,  not  many  months 
ago,  that  it  was  a  common  opinion  that 
there  was  only  one  occasion  on  which  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country  could  exercise  » 
decided  power,  and  that  was  in  the  choice 
of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The 
Prince  went  on  to  say  that  in  his  opinio 
that  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  the 
Sovereign  could  exercise  a  control  cr  pro* 
nounce  a  decision ;  that  when  a  Minister  had 
retired  from  being  unable  to  carry  on  the  60- 
▼emment,  there  was  at  all  times  some  other 
party  which  was  prepared  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  office,  and  was  most  likely 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  covntry. 
But,  he  said,  a  transfer  having  been  made» 
whether  the  Minister  was  of  one  party  or 
the  other,  he  thought  that  the  Sovereign 
ought  to  communicate  with  him  in  the  moat 
confidential  and  unreserved  manner  with  re- 
spect to  the  various  measures  to  be  brooght 
forward,  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and 
the  events  that  might  happen — that  whe* 
ther  he  belonged  to  one  party  or  another 
the  utmost  confidence  should  prevail  be* 
tween  the  Sovereign  and  the  Minister  who 
came  forward  in  Parliament  as  the  psteoai* 
ble  possessor  of  power.  I  do,  my  Lords,  at- 
tribute in  great  measure  to  that  ofmiion, 
which  the  Sovereign  held  in  common  with 
the  Prince,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
feeling  of  bitterness  among  any  party  in 
this  country  arising  from  political  exclosioo, 
and  that  all  parties  during  these  twenty 
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jtBn  hare  united  in  rendering  that  homage 
Co  tke  Sovereign  which  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majeatj  has  bo  well  deserred ;  and  the 
eoontrj  still  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  good 
cooosel  which  the  Prince  Consort  ga?e  to 
the  Crown,  if  j  Lords^  I  will  saj  but  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  some  of  the  other  ques- 
tions touched  by  the  noble  Lords  who  have 
preceded  me — ^namely*  the  temporary  in- 
terruption of  our  amicable  relations  with 
America.  On  the  subject  of  the  blockade 
•f  the  Southern  American  ports,  I  think  it 
better  to  postpone  discussion  till  your  Lord' 
ships  ha?e  seen  the  further  papers  which 
will  be  produced*  Let  me,  however,  say 
that  the  declaration  .of  the  Convention  of 
Paris  was  in  strict  accordance  with  inter- 
national Iaw,  which  at  all  times  has  said 
that  a  bloekade,  in  order  to  be  legal,  moat 
be  effective.  But  that  declaration  went 
on  to  say  that,  to  be  effective,  a  blockade 
must  be  kept  up  by  a  force  sufficient  to 
prevent  access  to  the  porta  blockaded.  Now, 
generally  speaking,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  few  weeks,  there  was  a  force  snffi- 
cieat  to  prevent  access  to  tlie  ports  block- 
aded ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
although  the  force  was  perfectly  sufficient, 
the  blockade  has  not  been  regularly  en- 
forced, and  there  are  instances  of  vessels 
having  been  able  to  evade  it.  For  my  own 
part,  and  an  the  part  of  the  Government, 
it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  be  enabled  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  that  neutrality  which  we 
have  hitherto  maintaiAed.  I  consider  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  do  so.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  before  many  months  are  over 
it  will  be  ascertained  whether  the  Northern 
States  are  able  to  accomplish  that  task 
they  have  set  themselves  of  reconstructing 
the  Union  with  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  If  they  are  not  able  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  I  am  convinced  it  is  far 
better  tltat  they  themselves,  their  Qovern- 
meot,  their  Congress  and  people,  should 
be  persuaded  of  the  b utility  of  their 
efforts,  and  be  ready  to  form  a  treaty 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  South- 
em  States  should  be  acknowledged — it 
IS  far  better  that  this  conviction  should 
Nrme  to  them  from  the  failure  of  their  own 

Eorts  than  from  the  intervention  of  any 
e^  Power.  If  the  fortune  of  war  and 
i  inutility  of  their  efforts  should  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  the  Southern  States 
as  independent,  I  hope  that  not  only  the 
two  might  proceed  in  amity  together,  but 
we  might  expect  that  the  United  States 
would  rest  satisfied  that  the  Powers  of 
Eorope  had  behaved  fairly  in  this  contest. 


that  they  had  respected  the  mighty  Uuioij 
in  which  liberty  had  for  eighty  years 
established,  and  that  they  had  been  con 
tent  not  to  interfere  prematurely  with  tin 
conduct  of  that  contest.  But  if  they  should 
be  convinced  that  it  was  by  foreign  inter- 
ference and  force  that  the  Southern  States  I 
had  established  their  independence,  depend 
on  it  there  would  be  a  rankling  feeling] 
against  that  country  that  first  interfered,/ 
an  enmity  and  bitterness  we  might  have 
to  deplore  for  several  generations.  Wit 
respect  to  Mexico,  the  three  Powers  ar 
bound  by  the  oonvention  ;  they  have  but 
one  object,  and  no  influence  will  be  used 
to  prevent  the  Mexicans  from  settling  for 
themselves  all  questions  relating  to  their 
own  form  of  Government.  I  am  certainly 
not  so  sanguine  as  some  others  that  the 
Mexicans  are  ready  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional Government ;  but  whether  they 
are  ready  immediately  to  do  so  or  not,  I 
think  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  this  coun- 
try to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  redress 
for  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered,  and  the 
sole  feeling  with  which  we  have  been  ac- 
tuated in  the  course  we  have  taken,  has 
been  the  desire  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
outrages  that  have  been  committed.  With 
regard,  again,  to  the  United  States,  the 
Go? ernment  are  proud  to  reflect  that  the 
nation  has  left  entirely  in  their  hands  the 
treatment  of  the  difference  which  had  arben. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactorv  to  the 
Government  than  the  approval  with  which 
their  recent  acts  have  been  received  by 
the  country.  And  now  that  the  question 
has  been  adjusted  I  must  say  I  believe 
that  although  on  other  occasions,  when 
questions  of  boundary  had  to  be  settled, 
the  country  was  most  willing  to  yield  any 
reasonable  advantage  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  yet  when  our  honour  and  re- 
putation were  concerned  it  was  impossible 
that  any  compromise  should  be  permitted, 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  seek  repa- 
ration, and  not  be  satisfied  till  that  repara- 
tion was  obtained. 

The  Eabl  of  CARNARVON  said,  it 
would  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  his  Message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States,  stated  that  he  had 
laid  before  the  various  Governments  of 
Burope  evidence  to  show  that  the  block- 
ade had  been  interrupted  snd  broken  on 
many  occasions.  It  was  very  desirable 
that  those  communications,  if  they  had 
been  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
should  be  included  in  any  papers  which 
might  be  presented  to  their  Lordships. 
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Eabl  RUSSBLL  was  underetood   to 

state  that  the  coromaolcations  referred  to 

-by  the  noble  Earl   would  be   included  in 

the  papers  which  would  be  laid  on   the 

Table. 

Lord  KINGSDOWN  said,  there  was 
one  ftubjTct  in  nil  lull  Ae  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships,  and  that 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  dispute  with 
America  had  been  settled.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  effect  of  the  Address 
thej  were  now  asked  to  agree  to,  was  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  had  been  satisfactory.  If  it 
were,  upon  the  information  of  which  the 
country  was  at  present  in  possession,  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  pronounce  such 
an  opinion.  He  thought  it  had  been 
most  unsatisfactory.  He  gave  full  credit 
to  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  for  their 
proceedings — for  the  promptness  with 
which  they  had  demanded  reparation,  for 
the  temper  with  which  they  had  made  the 
demand,  and  the  Tigour  with  which  they 
prepared  to  enforce  it.  But  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  ? 
A  gross  and  scandalous  insult  had  been 
publicly  offered  to  the  British  Flag  by 
an  officer  of  the  United  Ststes.  It  was 
said  that  this  was  done  originally  without 
the  authority  of  his  Government.  The 
GoTernment  might  have  repudiated  it  ; 
but  they  adopted  it — they  took  possession 
of  the  captives  and  detained  them  in  pri- 
son. It  was  true  they  at  last  surren- 
dered them,  but  upon  what  terms  ?  With- 
out one  word  of  apology,  without  the 
smallest  expression  of  regret  for  what  had 
happened,  without  one  farthing  of  com- 
pensation to  the  victims  of  the  outrage. 
The  surrender  was  accompanied  by  a 
despatch  making  statements  and  laying 
down  rules,  in  which  if  we  had  acquiesced 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  stood  before  Europe 
in  a  much  worse  situation  than  if  she  had 
taken  no  notice  of  the  insult.  The  de- 
spatch justified  the  conduct  of  the  officer, 
and  maintained,  in  effect,  that  his  only 
fault  was  in  not  carrying  the  outrage 
further  ;  and  it  concluded  with  an  insulting 
declaration  that  right  or  wrong  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  kept  the 
prisoners  if  they  had  been  of  any  value, 
and  gave  them  up  only  because  they  were 
worthless.  Was  this  the  reparation  which 
was  sufficient  to  remove  the  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  our  flag?  Ho  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  after  the  surrender  had 
been  made  we  ought  to  have  gone  to  war 
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in  order  to  enforce  an  apology,  but  he 
could  never  think  that  a  surrender  mada 
under  such  circumstances  could  be  properly 
termed  by  their  Lordships  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  He  would  not 
have  intruded  upon  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention if  he  did  not  wish  to  give  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  law 
officera  of  the  Crown  in  the  despatch  sent 
in  answer  to  that  of  Mr.  Seward.  The 
surrender  might  have  been  satisfactory  if  it 
had  proceeded  on  the  grounds  laid  down 
in  that  despatch  ;  but  the  Government 
of  America  repudiated  those  grounds,  and 
insisted  upon  totally  different  principles. 
He  could  not  but  congratulate  the  nobia 
Bsrl  and  the  country  on  possessing  at  so 
important  a  crisis  the  assistance  of  such 
a  law  officer  as  bis  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  who  brought 
to  every  case  to  which  he  applied  himself 
all  the  weight  and  authority  that  belonged 
to  great  ability,  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge, and  the  very  highest  character, 
both  public  snd  privste.  In  reference  te 
the  recent  loss  which  the  country  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
he  would  only  say,  having  had  the  honour 
of  being  associated  with  His  Royal  High- 
ness for  nearly  twenty  yeara  in  the 
management  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
that  His  Royal  Highness  had  uniformly 
displayed,  in  the  conduct  of  those  affairs, 
all  those  great  qualities  for  which  he  had 
been  distinguished  in  more  conspicuous 
stations.  His  aptitude  for  business  and 
patience  and  attention  to  it  were  quite  ex- 
traordinary, and  nobody  ever  conducted  it 
with  greater  efficiency  or  in  a  manner 
more  calculated  to  conciliate  the  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  of  those  who  en-  y 
joyed  the  honour  of  being  his  colleaguea.  ^^ 

Address  agreed  to,  Nemine  DissenHente; 
and  Ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Lord  Redesdale  appointed,  Nemine 
Dissentiente,  to  take  the  Chair  in  all  Com- 
mittees of  this  House  for  this  Session. 

H0118S  adjoamed  at  a  quarter-past  Eight 

o*olock,  till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

before  Fire  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  6.  1862. 

Bfnrmi.]  Niw  Writ  Issued.  —  For  Linooln 
City,  V.  George  Fiesobi  IleoMge,  esquire,  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds. 

New  Mbmbbrs  Swobn. — For  Lancaster  County 
(Sonthem  DiTision),  Charles  Turner,  esquire ; 
lor  Birkenhead,  John  Laird,  esquire  ;  for  Cole- 
nine,  Sir  Henry  Herrey  Bruoe,  baronet ;  for 
Oxford  County,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Wil. 
liam  Fane  ;  for  Nottingham  Town,  Sir  Robert 
Joekes  Clifton,  baronet ;  for  Carlisle,  Edmund 
Potter,  esquire  ;  for  New  Shoreham,  Sir  Percy 
Barrell,  baronet ;  for  Plymouth,  Walter  Morri- 
son, esquire ;  for  Lincoln  City,  Charles  Seeley, 
esquire;  for  Finsbury,  William  Cox,  esquire; 
for  Woroester  County  ( Eastern  Division),  Uarry 
Foley  Vernon,  esquire. 

PuBuo  Bill.— 1«  Outlawries. 

The  Ilouse  met  at  half  after  One  of  the 
dock. 

Meeaanre  to  attend  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners; — 

The  House  went; — and  having  returned  ; 

Mr.  speaker  acquainted  the  House 
that  he  bad  issued  Warrants  for  New 
Writs,  for  Plymouth » «.  Viscount  Valletort, 
now  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe ;  for  Lincoln 
Citj,  v.  Major  Gervaise  Tottenham  Waldo 
Sibtborp,  deceased  ;  for  Carlisle,  v.  right 
hon.  Sir  James  Robert  George  Graham, 
bart.,  deceased  ;  for  Finsburj,  v.  Thomas 
Slingsbj  Doncombe,  esq.,  deceased  ;  for 
Worcester  County  (Eastern  Division),  v. 
John  Hodgetts  Hodgetts  Foley,  esq.,  de- 
ceased ;  for  Nottingham  Town,  v,  John 
Mellor,  esquire, one  of  the  Justices  assigned 
to  hold  Pleas  before  the  Queen  ;  for  Ox- 
ford County,  V,  George  Granville  Vernon 
Hareoort,  esq.,  deceased  ;  for  New  Shore- 
bam,  «.  Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell,  hart., 
deceased  ;  for  Coleraine,  t>.  John  Boyd, 
esq.,  deceased. 


OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 
FIRST  BBADINO. 

Bill  <*  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
Clsndestioe  Outlawries,"  read  P. 


THE  LORDS   COMMISSIONERS'  SPEECH. 

Kb.  SPEAKER  reporUd,  That  the 
Hottse  had  been  at  the  House  of  Peers  at 
the  desire  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
sppointed  under  the  Great  Seal  for  open- 
ing and  holding  this  present  Parliament ; 


and  that  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  being 
one  of  the  said  Commissioners,  made  a 
Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of 
which  Mr.  Speaker  said  he  had,  for  greater 
accuracy,  obtained  a  copy,  which  he  read 
to  the  House. 


ADDRESS  TO    HER    MAJESTY   ON    THE 
LORDS  COMMISSIONERS'  SPEECH. 

Mr.  W.  PORTMAN  :  Sir,  I  rise  to 
move  that  an  humble  and  dutiful  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
answer  to  the  most  gracious  Speech 
which  we  have  just  heard  read;  and 
although  when  requested  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  undertake  the  task  I  much 
wished  that  it  bad  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some 
other  hon.  Member  of  this  House,  whose 
greater  command  of  language  and  expe- 
rience in  addressing  you  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  express  the  feeling  of  this 
House  more  eloquently  and  more  adequately 
than  I  can  hope  to  do,  yet  I  felt  that  it 
was  intended  to  pay,  through  me,  a  com- 
pliment to  the  constituency  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent,  and  therefore  I 
shall  endeavour  briefly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  principal  topics 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  It  is  probable 
there  are  many  hon.  Members  now  pre* 
sent  who  attended  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1840,  and  may  have  heard 
the  hon.  Member  who  then  moved  th 
Address  offer  to  Her  Majesty  the  con* 
gratulations  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  on  Her  then  approaching  marriage 
with  Prince  Albert.  The  hon.  Member 
expressed  the  most  eon  Aden  t  expectation 
that  from  the  union  then  about  to  take 
place  the  most  complete  happiness  woul 
result,  not  only  to  Her  Majesty,  but  to  the 
nation  over  which  She  reigned.  We  have 
all  seen  how  fully  that  expectation  has  been 
realized.  But  it  is  now,  alas!  my  pain- 
ful task  to  refer  to  the  termination  of  an 
illustrious  career,  and  to  notice  some  lead- 
ing features  in  the  character  of  the  Prince 
whom  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  from 
amongst  us,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  while 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  every  mea- 
sure which  could  tend  to  the  mental  ad- 
vancement or  physical  comfort  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Sir,  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  at  once 
easy  and  difficult^ easy,  because  I  feel 
assured  that  all  who  now  hear  me  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  expressing  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  the  deceased  Prince  in  all  the 
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domefttio  rektiont  of  life  ;  and  it  is,  at  the 
tame  time,  a  difficult  task,  because  I  feel 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  do  full  justice 
to  my  subject,  or  to  say  anything  which 
has  not  been  more  aptly  said  elsewhere  on 
many  public  occasions  by  those  whose  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  intercourse  with 
the  deceased  Prince,  on  matters  of  public 
and  pri?ste  interest,  enabled  them  to  ob- 
tain a  deeper  insight  into  his  talents  and 
high  moral  character.  Placed  at  a  very 
early  age  in  a  most  exalted  position,  from 
that  moment  this  illustrious  Prince  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  how  best  he 
could  perform  the  duties  of  that  position. 
From  the  first  moment  that  he  came 
amongst  us  he  erinced  an  ardent  desire  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history, 
feelings,  and  principles  of  the  Bnglish 
people ;  endowed  with  intellectual  powers 
of  no  common  order,  but  debarred  from 
exercising  them  in  political  affairs,  in 
which  he  would,  otherwise,  no  doubt  haye 
distinguished  himself,  he  deroted  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  to  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  by  giving  encouragement  to 
every  charitable  institution,  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  every  well-considered 
scheme  for  promoting  the  physical  com- 
fort and  moral  elevation  of  the  people, 
more  especially  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
this  country.  I  think.  Sir,  that  the  domes- 
tie  happiness  of  the  Court  of  England  has, 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
whole  private  life  of  the  country,  and  has 
doubtless  contributed  much  to  raise  this 
country  and  Her  Majesty's  Court  to  a  high 
pitch  in  the  estimation  of  all  foreign  na- 
tions. I  am  sure  we  can  all  bear  witness 
to  the  deep  grief  and  sorrow  which  was 
felt  by  all  Iler  Majesty's  subjects  upon 
the  reeeipt  of  the  intelligence  of  tlie  death 
of  His  Uoyal  Highness  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
•specially  remarked,  that  among  the  hum- 
blest classes  of  society  the  first  thought 
was  for  the  Queen,  and  the  first  inquiry  was 
how  she  bore  the  overwhelming  shock  of 
her  g^reat  calamity. 

Turning  to  less  melancholy  subjects, 
the  House  must  receive  with  much  gra- 
tification the  assurance  that  Her  Majesty's 
relations  with  all  European  powers  continue 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  Her  Majesty 
tmsts  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But— 

"A  question  of  great  importance  and  which 
might  have  led  to  verj  serious  consequences,  arose 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Gorernmont  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  " 

Mr.  W.  Portman 


and.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  pacific  solution 
of  that  question  is  mainly  due  to  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Go?ernment.  The  act  of 
Commodore  Wilkes  was  one  which  no  na- 
tion having  the  power  to  resent  it  could 
possibly  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  was 
a  breach  of  international  law  and  a  direct 
insult  to  the  British  flag;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  of  hearing  any  dissentient  voices 
when  I  say  that  the  course  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  the  one  which 
was  best  calculated  to  maintain  peace,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
this  country  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
trust  which  was  reposed  in  them  by  the 
nation.  The  despatch  which  was  sent  by 
our  Government  to  that  of  the  North 
American  States  was  courteous  although 
firm  in  its  tone,  and  was  free  from  any 
menacing  expressions  or  any  language 
which  might  have  been  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  or  excite  the  passions  of  a 
nation  kindred  to  ourselres  and  already 
struggling  with  the  horrors  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  civil  war.  The  tone  of  that 
despatch  gave  to  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America  an  opportu- 
nity of  disavowing  the  act  which  had  been 
committed  by  an  officer  of  their  navy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  full  and  ample 
reparation  for  it;  and  we  have  great  cause 
for  thankfulness  that  the  course  marked 
out,  as  it  so  clearly  was,  by  justice,  by 
sound  policy,  and  by  common  sense  was 
followed  by  the  Government  of  a  country 
so  different  from  our  own,  and  in  which 
there  must  always  be  more  or  less  danger 
that  the  violence  of  popular  clamour  should 
overbear  the  counsels  of  wise  and  moderate 
men  who  are  better  capable  of  judging 
what  line  of  conduct  is  most  honourable 
towards  other  Powers  and  most  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  their  own  nation.  With- 
out wishing  to  say  anything  irritating  or 
invidious,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  this  country  on  this  occasion 
and  that  of  the  people  of  North  America. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  which 
were  published  by  the  press  of  that  coun- 
try, there  existed  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  violence  of  feeling  and  a 
readiness  to  push  matters  to  extremity 
from  which  we  were  happily  free.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  in  the  first 
instance  anxious  to  ascertain  the  righta  of 
the  ease,  and  when  that  point  was  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  by  the  opinion 
of  our  own  legal  authorities,  but  by  the 
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•OBCitrreiit  opinions  of  all  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe,  thej  evineed  their  de- 
tennioAtioii  to  seek  reparation  for  the  in- 
jorj  vhieh  had  been  done  them,  and,  if 
neeessarj,  to  enforce  that  reparation  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  We  were  happily  spared 
the  misfortune  of  a  war  with  men  of  our 
raee ;  but,  although  saddened  by  the  pro- 
spect of  such  a  contest,  this  country  was 
^tennined,  if  necessary,  to  carry  it  on 
VDtil  due  and  ample  reparation  had  been 
sbttioed  for  the  offence  which  had  been 
sosdmitted ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  that 
faas  been  done  in  this  matter  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govern  men  t  has  receifed  the  full 
spprofal  of  the  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  what  has  been  done  has  left  our 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
oaimpaired.  On  the  other  hand,  this  oc- 
eorrenee  has  produced  some  most  gratify- 
ing results,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
display  of  loyalty  and  patriotic  spirit  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
British  North  America.  The  people  of 
that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  ha?e 
ahown  that  they  can  appreciate  the  wise 
tad  liberal  form  of  gOTerument  under 
vhieh  they  life,  and  under  which  they  en- 
joy to  the  fullest  extent  their  civil  and  reli- 
giena  liberty.  The  prompt  assistance,  too, 
which  was  sent  out  from  this  country  J)y 
the  despatch  both  of  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  of  officers  who  were  competent  to 
suiit  and  direet  the  efforts  of  local  patriot- 
ism, has  had  the  best  possible  effect,  and 
has  encouraged  the  Canadians  to  redouble 
their  exertions*  and  to  resist  any  attempts 
at  annexation  or  invasion,  of  which  at  one 
time  there  appeared  to  be  such  imminent 
danger.  ^  At  the  same  time  the  prompt- 
ness wiih  which  the  reinforcements  were 
despatched  has  prevented  the  conception 
of  any  idea  by  the  people  of  Canada  that 
the  mother  country  is  careless  of  preserv- 
ing the  attachment  of  her  most  important 
eolonies.  We  have  also  received  from  our 
ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  most  im- 
portant proof  of  his  friendship  in  the  readi- 
ness vith  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  this  country  ;  and  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  prompt  and  unhesitating 
•zpresston  of  that  opinion  went  far  to  pro- 
dnee  the  pacific  solution  of  this  most  im- 
portant question.  We  have  hitherto  main- 
tained the  strictest  neutrality  with  refer- 
ence to  the  painful  struggle  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America. 
We  have  maintained  that  neutrality  at  the 
expense  of  much   suffering  and  distress 


among  thousands  of  our  manufacturing 
population  ;  but  1  trust  that  it  may  be  in 
the  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
continue  that  neutrality.  I  believe  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  will  only  offer 
fresh  impulses  to  British  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  will  be  the  means  of  opening 
new  fields  from  whence  we  may  derive  our 
supplies  of  cotton,  and  thus  of  making  our 
manufacturers  comparatively  independent 
of  the  supplies  which  they  had  hitherto 
drawn  from  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Another  thing  upon  which  I  may 
congratulate  tlie  House,  and  more  espe- 
cially hon.  Members  opposite,  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme  for  the  organization  of 
our  Naval  Reserve.  By  that  means  we 
have  been  enabled  to  send  forth  a  powerful 
naval  force,  and  we  know  that  if  another 
similar  emergency  should  occur,  we  have  at 
our  command  the  voluntary  services  of  a 
body  of  skilled  sailors,  who  are  ready  to 
assist  us  in  battling  for  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  this  country  at  sea. 
I  find  next  in  the  Speech  we  have  heard 
read,  that — 

"  The  wrongs  committed  by  varioas  parties  and 
by  suooesaive  Governments  in  Mexico  upon  fo- 
reigners resident  within  the  Mezioan  territory, 
and  for  which  no  satisfaotorj  redress  could  be  ob- 
tained, have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  convention 
between  Uer  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating s  combined  operation  on  the  ooast  of 
Mexico,  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  redress  which 
has  hitherto  been  withheld." 

Sir,  I  believe  that  in  joiuing  France  and 
Spain  in  the  expedition  to  Mexico  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  intention 
to  do  more  than  obtain  the  redress  which 
is  our  due.  They  have  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  afiairs  of  Mexico* 
or  to  seek  any  territorial  aggrandisement ; 
and  when  the  object  of  the  expedition  has 
been  attained,  the  Mexicans  will  be  left  to 
settle  their  form  of  Government  as  they 
please.  It  is  also  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  an  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  the  relations  between  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
I  trust  that  a  more  enlightened  era  is  dawn- 
ing upon  the  Chinese  empire ;  that  the  feari 
of  intercourse  with  other  nations  and  of  the 
evils  which  might  possibly  result  therefrom 
may  by  degrees  diminish  ;  that  instances  of 
duplicity,  of  insult,  and  of  the  infraction  of 
rights  which  have  been  insured  to  us  by 
treaty  will  become  less  and  less  frequent ; 
that  the  trade  of  this  country  with  China 
will  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing; 
and  that  we  shall  no  more  be  compelled. 
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as  we  have  hitherto  been,  to  use  force  to 
obtain  the  rights  which  have  been  secured 
to  us  bj  former  treaties.  Her  Majesty 
then  informs  us  that  a  conrention  has  been 
concluded  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  by 
which  the  Sultan  has  been  enabled  to  raise 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  treaty  engagements  which  he  had 
contracted  towards  Spain,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty also  informs  us  that  She  has  directed 
to  be  laid  before  the  House  the  Estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  Her  Majesty 
tells  us  haye  been  frsmed  '*with  a  due 
regard  to  prudent  economy  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service. "  The 
House,  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  only  the  duty  but  the  policy  of 
every  Government  to  make  all  practical 
reductions  in  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try, but  at  the  same  time  only  to  make 
them  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  perfect  efficiency 
of  our  establishments.  The  people  of 
England  give  freely  towards  the  support  of 
those  establishments,  and  they  expect  that 
the  money  which  they  so  freely  contribute 
will  be  laid  out  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage, and  with  the  least  extravagance 
and  unnecessary  expenditure ;  and  the 
opinion  is  also  very  prevalent  in  this 
country  that  those  means  of  taxation  which 
are  the  most  easily  resorted  to«  and  which 
in  time  of  difficulty  and  distress  are  most 
elastic,   should  be  handled  as  lightly   as 

Possible  when  no  such  difficulties  exist, 
'be  House  is  next  informed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's command,  that  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  law  will  be  laid  bo- 
fore  us,  and  among  these  a  Bill  for  ren- 
dering the  title  to  land  more  simple  and 
its  transfer  more  easy.  I  believe  the 
House  would  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion 
that  no  greater  boon  could  possibly  be  be- 
stowed on  the  landed  interest  of  the  coun- 
try than  such  a  measure  ;  and  not  only  to 
existing  landed  proprietors,  but  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  so  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  expenses  at  present  attend- 
ant on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land  are  so 
heavy  as  in  many  instances  to  become  al- 
most prohibitory.  Other  measures  of  pub- 
lic usefulness  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  we  are  informed,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  Her 
Majesty  then  alludes  with  regret  to  the 
fact  *'  that  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  certain  branches  of  industry, 
temporary  causes  have  produced  consi- 
derable pressure  and  privation  ;  but  Her 
Majesty  had  reason  tu  believe  that  the 
Mr.  W,  Portman 


general  condition  of  the  country  is  sound 
and  satisfactory."  Representing  as  I  do 
strictly  an  agricultural  constituency,  I 
may  say  on  their  part  that  the  late  har- 
vest, though  small  in  quantity  as  compared 
with  former  years,  was  of  such  excellent 
quality  that  the  agricultural  interest  may 
now  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  eondition.  In  moving  this  Ad- 
dress it  is  my  duty  to  ask  the  House  to 
depart  from  its  usual  course,  and  to  agree 
to  a  special  paragraph  of  condolence  with 
Her  Majesty  in  the  afflicting  dispensation 
of  Providence  with  which  She  has  been 
visited.  Her  Majesty  has  always  so  iden- 
tified herself — if  I  may  use  the  exprossion 
— with  the  domestic  life  of  this  country, 
that  her  sorrow  has  in  consequence  been 
more  deeply  and  more  sincerely  appre- 
ciated, and  that  the  pity  which  is  felt  for 
her  among  all  classes  of  her  subjects  is 
not  so  much  that  which  would  be  deemed 
right  and  proper  towards  a  Queen,  as 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  widowed 
mother.  On  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  people  whom  it  re- 
presents, I  may  be  permitted,  in  moving 
this  special  paragraph,  respectfully  to  as- 
sure Her  Mnjesty  that  in  this  course  we 
are  not  merely  fulfilling  a  conventional 
form  of  duty,  but  we  are  endeavouring  to 
esfircss  the  heartfelt  sympathy  felt  for  her 
by  all  classes  of  her  subjects,  and  to  give 
an  additional  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  her  throne  is  founded  on — humanly 
speaking — that  best  and  surest  foundation, 
the  hearts  and  affection  of  a  free,  a  loyal, 
and  a  devoted  people.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving, — 

*'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Iler  Majesty,  to  thank  Uer  Majesty  for  the  most 
gracious  Speech  delivered  by  Her  Command  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament : 

"  To  take  this  first  opportanity  of  offering  to 
Her  Migesty  our  sincere  Condolence  on  the  aflSiot- 
ing  dispensation  of  Provideooe-  with  which  Her 
Majesty  and  this  Nation  have  been  visited  in  the 
death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort : 


'*  To  assure  Her  Majesty  of  our  heartfelt 
ticipation  in  the  uniTcrsal  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  Her  Majesty  under  this  calamitous  bereave- 
ment, and  in  the  deep  sense  entertaiaed  by  all 
classes  of  Her  Mi^jesty's  Subjects  of  the  irrepa- 
rable loss  which  the  Country  has  sustained  in  » 
Prince  whose  tender  attachment  to  Her  Majeat^r^ 
whose  eminent  Tirtues,  and  whose  high  attain^ 
rocnts,  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  thi« 
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mmtty,  won  for  him  general  lo?e  and  admiration, 
and  will  cause  bis  name  to  be  beld  ingrateioi  and 
alDotJonate  remembrance : 


"  To  aseore  Her  Majestj  tbat  it  is  our  earnest 
jnjer  that  Her  Majesty's  health,  in  which  Her 
fidthM  People  take  so  lively  an  interest,  will  not 
he  impaired  by  OTcrwhelming  grief,  and  that  this 
Kingdom  will  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  leign  with  which  its  happiness  and  welfare 
are  so  intimately  associated : 

**  Hombly  to  thank  Her  Blajesty  for  informing 
v  that  Her  relations  with  all  European  Powers 
cofDtiooe  to  be  friendly  and  satis&ctory,  and  to 
asnre  Her  Majesty  that,  with  Her,  we  trust  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  Europe : 
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a  Ck>nTentlon  has  been  ooncluded  with  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  by  means  of  which  the  Sultan  has 
been  enabled  to  raise  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  fulfUment  of  certain  Treaty  engagements  with 
Spain,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  that  Power ;  and  for  command- 
ing that  Conrention,  and  Papers  connected  with 
it,  to  be  laid  before  us  : 


*To  expreti  to  Her  Migesty  the  deep  gratifl- 
estioB  with  whieh  we  learn  that  a  question  of 
great  importance,  and  which  might  hare  led  to 
lery  terious  eonaequences,  arising  from  the  seis* 
ire  and  forcible  remoTal  of  four  Passengers  from 
OB  beard  a  British  Mail  Packet  by  the  Com- 
mutder  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
hu  been  satisfiiotorily  settled  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Passengers  to  British  protection,  and  by 
the  disavowal  by  the  United  States'  Government 
of  the  act  of  violenoe  committed  by  their  Naval 
Oflfeer ;  and  tbat  the  friendly  relations  between 
Her  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  therefore  remained  unimpaired  : 

**  Te  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  have  heard 
with  moeh  satisfaction  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotic 
spirit  manifBated  on  this  occasion  by  Her  North 
Amfriean  Subjects : 

"  Hombly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  command- 
ing that  the  Convention  between  Her  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  for  the  porpose  of  regulating  a  combined 
operation  on  the  Coast  of  Mexico,  with  a- view  to 
obtam  that  redress  which  has  hitherto  been  with- 
held for  the  wrongs  committed  by  various  parties 
aad  suceesaive  Governments  in  Mexico,  upon  fo- 
nigaers  resident  in  the  Mexican  territory,  should 
he  laid  before  us: 

"  To  express  our  satisfaction  that  the  improve- 
iBeot  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relations  be- 
tveen  Her  Blajesty's  Government  and  that  of  the 
Eaperor  of  China,  and  the  good  foith  with  which 
the  Qiinese  Government  have  continued  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  have 
OttUed  Her  Majesty  to  withdraw  Her  Troops 
from  the  city  of  Canton,  and  to  reduce  the 
ttwont  of  Her  foroe  on  the  coast  and  in  the  seas 
of  China: 

*'To  thank  Her  Biajesty  for  informing  us  that 


M  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  directed  the 
Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before 
us: 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  will  give  our 
most  serious  attention  to  the  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Law,  especially  as  concerns  the 
Title  and  Transfer  of  Land,  as  well  as  to  other 
measures  of  public  usefulness  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  our  consideration  : 

**  To  convey  to  Her  Majesty  the  assurance  that 
we  participate  in  Her  regret  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  In  certain  bfanches  of 
industry,  temporary  causes  should  have  produced 
considel^bie  pressure  and  privation  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  to  Her  Majesty  the  gratifi- 
cation with  which  we  learn  that  Her  Majesty  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
Country  is  sound  and  satisfactory  : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that,  in  com- 
mon with  Her  Majesty,  we  fervently  pray  that  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  attend  our  Delibe- 
rations, and  may  guide  them  to  the  promotion  of 
the  welfore  and  happiness  of  Her  People." 

Mr.  western  WOOD,  in  rising  to 
second  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
DorsetBhire  for  an  Address  in  replj  to  Her 
Majesty's  roost  graeious  Speech,  said  he 
was  aware  of  the  proverbial  forbearance 
and  indulgence  extended  to  erery  Member 
on  the  first  occasion  of  his  venturing  to  ad- 
dress that  House  ;  and  while  none  could 
be  so  acutely  sensible  as  himself  how 
much  he  stood  in  need  of  their  exercise, 
he  felt  that  he  should  less  deserve  them 
if  he  ventured  upon  any  lengthened  ap- 
peal to  the  consideration  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  he  should,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  discharge  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could  the  responsibility  devolving 
upon  him.  The  touching  allusion  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  to  the  irreparable  loss 
which  Her  Majesty  and  the  country  had 
sustained,  doubtless,  came  homo  to  the  hearts 
of  all,  and  the  House  of  Commons  desired 
in  common  with  every  individual  in  the 
country,  to  express  their  sincere  sympathy 
and  condolence  with  Her  Majesty  in  her 
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OTerwhelming  bereavemeoi.  Id  so  doing,  he 
Tontured  for  himself  to  saj»  that  the  rene- 
ration,  respeet,  aad  high  estimation  in  which 
the  Royal  Consort  was  held,  would  long 
endear  bis  memory  to  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Snch  respect  and  such 
Teneration  had  never,  he  beliefed,  been 
more  uniTersally  or  nneqoifocally  expressed 
— or,  he  would  add,  more  worthily  desenred. 
A  demonstration  of  feeling  was  in  progress, 
which,  he  trusted,  would  not  only  result  in 
handing  down  to  posterity  the  record  of  the 
high  qualities  and  inestimable  firtoes  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  but  would  also  erect 
in  some  shape  of  practical  utility  a  more 
imperishable  memorial  both  of  his  deserts 
and  of  their  appreciation — a  memorial  such 
as  he  would  haye  been  delighted,  if  lifing, 
to  haTe  had  his  name  associated  with,  and 
through  which,  being  dead,  he  might  yet 
apeak  to  Englishmen  for  ever.  Her  Majesty 
had  been  long  and  mercifully  preserved 
from  almost  every  cloud  of  sorrow ;  but 
lately  it  had  pleased  God  within  a  few 
months  to  visit  Her  Majesty  with  a  twofold 
affliction,  leaving  her  motherless  and  a 
widow.  While  they  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  submission  with  which  Her 
Majesty  had  bowed  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence they  must  also  the  more  feel  how 
deeply  she  was  entitled  to  their  sympathy 
and  commiseration.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Mover  of  the  Address  had  adverted  at 
such  length  and  with  so  much  feeling  to 
this  topic  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  that  ho 
might  be  deemed  tedious  if  he  were  to  say 
more  on  so  painful  a  subject.  There  were 
other  portions  of  the  Royal  Speech  to  which, 
perhaps,  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
commercial  community,  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  apply  himself,  and  on  these  he 
would  venture  to  make  a  few  observations. 
They  must  all  rejoice  unfeignedly  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  Her  Majesty  continued  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  other  great  Eu- 
ropean Powers.  That  the  people  of  this 
country  believed  such  to  be  the  case,  was 
shown  by  the  high  prices  which  the  funds 
were  maintaining.  In  a  commercial  coun- 
try there  was  no  better  indication  of  public 
confidence,  and  the  price  of  public  securities 
in  England  might  be  favourably  contrasted 
with  the  rates  at  which  those  of  other  na- 
tions were  at  present  quoted.  With  regard 
to  the  next  paragraph  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  the  threatened  rupture  with  the 
United  States  had  caused  greater  excite- 
ment in  this  country  than  anything  which 
had  occurred  since  the  Crimean  war.  He 
was  very  desirous  that  no  observation 
Mr.  Western  Wood 


should  escape  his  lipa  which  should  be  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  susceptibilities,  or, 
perhaps,  he  might  say,  the  irritabilities 
of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  very  unwilling,  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling,  to  give  rise  to  the 
supposition,  however  groundless,  that  in 
his  speech  on  this  occasion  his  statements 
were  made  on  any  authority  but  his  own. 
He  would,  therefore,  content  himsdf  with 
saying  that,  as  all  were  aware,  an  insult 
on  our  flag  baring  been  committed,  redress 
was  demanded,  and  that  redress  had  been 
conceded.  He  would  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
conceded  was  as  prompt  as  was  doe  to 
this  country,  and,  he  would  add,  as  was 
consistent  with  the  character  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
the  Government  of  this  country  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  for  their  claim  had 
been  admitted  by  the  Power  against  whom 
it  was  made,  and  we  had  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  every  great  Power  of  Europe* 
both  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim  we  had 
put  forward  and  in  the  temperate  manner 
in  which  we  had  enforced  it.  He  turned 
from  the  conduct  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  the  conduct  of  our  own,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  he  would  have  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  that  House — cer- 
tainly, if  not  of  that  House  of  the  whole 
country — when  he  said  that  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Government,  in  reference  to 
the  affair  of  the  capture,  was  entitled  to 
the  approbation  of  the  British  nation.  The 
action  of  the  Administration  had  been  cha- 
racterized by  promptness  and  energy,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  a  moderation  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  While  on  the  one 
side  they  might  commend  the  marked 
moderation  of  the  tone  of  the  official  de- 
mands,- they  must,  on  the  other,  be  de- 
lighted at  the  energy  and  confidence  with 
which  measures  were  adopted  to  enforee 
these  demands,  if  the  American  Govern- 
ment should  refuse  to  comply  with  them. 
He  should  imagine  that  on  no  former  oc- 
casion had  the  grent  Power  of  this  country 
been  so  rapidly  and  efficiently  developed. 
They  had  lately  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  a  virid  de- 
scription of  not  only  what  was  done,  but 
also  of  what  more  would  have  been  done  if 
it  had  become  necessary.  He  should  not 
attempt  by  any  touches  of  his  own  to  spoil 
the  picture  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
drawn  of  the  strength  of  our  resources  ; 
but  he  believed  that  at  no  former  period 
in  our  blstory  had  so  formidable  a  fleet 
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been  broaglit  forward  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time.     Great  eredit  was  due  to  the 
ehiefs  and  the  exeontiTe  hoth  of  the  armj 
tnd  the  dstj  for  the  waj  in  whioh  they  had 
met  the  exigencies  of  this  ease.    The  hoor 
of  diffiealtj  had   also  proTed  the  inesti- 
nable  falae  of  the  Naral  ftesenre— its 
effieieoej  had  been  shown,  and  the  wisdom 
of  its  eitablishment  justified.     The  mercan- 
tile marine  officers   and  men  vjing  with 
each  other,  had  plainly  shown  how  glorions 
a  resoorce  this  would  be  in  time  of  need, 
sod  it  was  one  upon  which  confident  re* 
lisDce  could  always  be  placed.     He  could 
not,  while  upon  this  subject  of  the  late 
American  difficulty,  but  compliment  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  the 
moderation  and  the  tone  of  his  demands 
upon  the  Federal   GoTomment,  and  the 
Boble  Leader  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTcm- 
ment  for  the  promptness  wiUi  which  he 
bad  taken  e?ery  measure   that  was  ro- 
qoired  to  bring   the  dispute  to  a  satis- 
faetory  settlement.      He  could  not  omit 
either  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  both  of  the  army  and  na?y  for 
the  readiness  which  they  had  shown  for 
the  serrice  of  their  country,  and  he  felt 
that,  with  snob  gallant  defenders  abroad, 
and  our  host  of  Volunteers  at  home,  they 
might  well  rest  satisfied  with  the  security 
of  this  country.     The  threatened  rupture 
vith  America  bad,  moreoTor,  given  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Canada  an   oppor- 
tanity  of  displaying  their  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism ;  and  they  had  aTailed  themaeWes 
of  it  in  a  manner  which  was  most  gratifying 
to  the  So?ereign  and  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Some  slight  doubts  had  been  thrown 
OB  that  loyalty;  and  while  he  would  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  it  was  worth 
baring  the   difference  in  order  that  the 
loyalty  of  Canada  might  hare  been  dis- 
phiyed,  he  certainly  thought  that  the  oc- 
enrrence  on  board  the  TVcnl  had  been  of 
▼aloe  by  reason   of  its  effects    on    that 
eeootry.    There    was  now   being  organ- 
ised a  force  in  Canada  which  in  all  pro- 
bsbtlity,  with  a  alight  assistance  from  this 
eoutry,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  future 
protection  of  that  colony  from  any  attack 
ihat  might  be  made  upon^  her.     With  re- 
ference to  the  next  paragraph  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech — that  reUting  to  our  in- 
terrention  in  Mexico  —  he  would  express 
bis  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  tbe  unanimoaa  approbation  by  Parlia- 
BMQtof  the  measures  which  Her  Majesty's 
Oofemmcnt  had    taken   in  that  respect. 
'Fhe  long-continued  state  of  anarchy  and 


disorder  which  had  reigned  in  Mexico,  the 
continual  spoliation  of  the  property  ^  fo- 
reign residents,  and  the  atrocious  and 
bloody  murders  committed,  had  long 
called  for  interference;  and  if  any  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  Government,  it  waa 
for  too  long  forbearance  rather  than  on 
acoount  of  its  present  attitude.  The  terms 
of  the  conrention,  as  he  understood,  went 
furtlier  than  tbe  hon.  Gentleman  who  rao?ed 
the  Address  had  described  ;  for,  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  it  guarded  specially  against 
any  interference  with  the  internal  govern-' 
ment  of  Mexico,  and  the  people  of  Mexico 
were  to  be  left  entirely  free  and  unfettered 
to  choose  their  own  constitution.  Tho 
only  object  of  the  expedition  was,  to  seek 
redress  for  the  wrongs  committed,  to  se- 
cure the  restitution  ^  property  taken,  to 
require  the  punishment  of  tbe  guilty,  and 
to  insure  for  the  future  libeKy  and  free- 
dom to  foreigners  resident  in  that  country. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  had 
expressed  their  opinion  that  a  monarohial 
form  of  Goverment  would  be  the  one  beet 
oaleulated  to  achieve  the  regeneration  of 
the  country ;  and  a  personage  had  also 
•been  pointed  out  who  perhaps,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  would  be  the  best  se- 
lection as  a  Sovereign  for  Mexico  ;  but  as 
it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  been  advised 
that  he  could  not  enter  tho  country  without 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  funds  to  the 
amount  of  £4,()00,000,  the  proposed  plan 
did  not  seem  very  likely  to  be  speedily  car- 
ried into  effect.  Referring  to  the  paragraph 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  which  alluded  to 
our  relations  with  China,  he  would  observe 
that  though  the  Regent  of  that  country 
had  come  into  power  by  means  that  might 
not  be  agreeable  to  noble  Lords  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House,  yet  there 
was  good  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with 
this  country  in  a  manner  that  would  lead 
to  increaaed  trade  with  an  empire  of  such 
great  sise  and  enormous  population.  The 
next  passsge  of  the  Speech  referred  to  the 
Convention  entered  into  with  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
measures  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment wonld  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
House.  The  public  estimation  of  the  loan 
to  that  country  guaranteed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  been  suffieiently 
shown  by  the  monetary  world,  which  had 
offered  five  millions  when  only  £500,000 
had  been  required  ;  and  a  further  proof  of 
the  same  fact  was  to  ber  found  in  the  vei^ 
high  premium  which  the  loan  bore  in  this 
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country.  The  present  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, he  was  informed,  was  a  Tery  en- 
lightened and  excellent  man,  and  they 
might  look  forward  with  perfect  confi- 
dence to  his  faithfully  observing  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  a  party  to  the  loan, 
but  they  had  undertaken  the  collection  of 
certain  of  the  revenues  of  Morocco  as  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal.  In 
regard  to  the  Estimates  for  the  year,  and 
the  appeal  which  Her  Majesty  had  never  yet 
made  in  vain  to  the  patriotism  of  the  country, 
he  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  liberally  provide  all  that 
the  public  exigencies  required.  His  opinion 
was  that  a  wise  liberality  was  in  the  end 
very  often  found  to  be  a  prudent  economy. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  referred  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
for  simplifying  the  titles  to  land  and  facili- 
tating its  transfer.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
representing  an  agricultural  constituency, 
as  his  hon.  Friend  did,  that  portion  of  the 
Royal  Speech  must  appear  to  his  hon. 
Friend  eminently  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation : — it  would  be  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation in  other  quarters  as  well.  The  sim- 
plification of  the  transfer  of  land,  was  not  a 
subject  of  importance  to  the  agricultural 
interest  alone,  for  there  had  been  so  large 
a  development  of  building  societies  of  late 
that  an  increased  facility  of  transferring 
land  had  become  a  matter  of  great  interest 
and  importance  to  the  people  at  large.  Far 
be  it  for  him  to  say  that  landed  proprietors 
ever  required  advances  of  money  on  their 
estates,  yet  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
greater  facilities  should  be  given  to  them 
for  obtaining  loans,  and  that  such  securities 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
every  other  description  of  property.  There 
was  only  one  other  point  of  the  Speech  to 
which  he  need  refer.  The  House  must 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  regret  ex- 
pressed by  Her  Majesty  at  the  distress 
existing  in  some  portions  of  the  kingdom 
and  in  some  branches  of  trade.  No  doubt 
that  distress  existed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  there  was  some  consolation  in 
feeling  that  it  was  not  of  the  same  urgent 
character  as  on  many  former  occasions,  and 
that  up  to  the  present  time  local  relief  had 
been  sufficient  for  its  requirements.  He 
could  not  pass  from  this  subject  without 
paying  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  whose  conduct  under  their 
difficulties  had  been  most  admirable.  Ho 
attributed  this  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
Mr,  Western  Wood 


diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  which  had 
enabled  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
upon  the  causes  from  which  their  difficul- 
ties had  sprung,  and  to  appreciate  the  im- 
possibility of  their  immediate  removal.  This 
knowledge  had  strengthened  their  patience 
in  the  presence  of  the  evils  pressing  upon 
them.     That  the  Legislature  might  be  en- 
abled to  remove  this  pressure  in  the  most 
natural  way,  must  be  the  sincere  desire  of 
all  parties ;  but  the  working  classes  must 
be  well  aware  that  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
tress had  not  arisen  solely  from  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material  having  been  cut  off, 
but  also  partly  from  the  over-production  ojf 
manufactures,  which  had,  in  fact,  inflicted  a 
plethora  of  goods  upon  every  part  of  the 
world.     He  had  trespassed  longer  upon  the 
patience  of  the  House  than  he  had  intended, 
and  ho  could  not  better  conclude  than  by 
joining  in  the  prayer  expressed   by  Her 
Majesty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Royal 
Speech,  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Qo^ 
might  attend  their  deliberations  and  guide 
them  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  her  people.    He  would  extend 
that  prayer  on  his  own  part  by  praying  that 
God  would  be  pleased  to  shower  down  His 
best  blessings    on   Her  Majesty   herself. 
With  many  thanks   for  the  patience  with 
which  the  House  had  heard  him,  he  had 
now  the  honour  to  second  the  Motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Address. 

Motion  made,  and    Question  proposed. 
That,  &c.  [See  p.  6%.] 

Mb.  DISRAELI:— Sir,  the  intimation 
conveyed  in  the  C^peech  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners, both  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
relations  and  our  domestic  condition,  must, 
I  feel,  be  satisfactory  to  the  House.  AU 
though  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  general  condition  of  affairs  is  one  preg- 
nant with  anxiety — but  I  hope  not  appre- 
hension— yet,  under  the  favour  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  with  the  exercise  of  vigi- 
lance and  moderation  in  our  Councils,  let 
us  trust  that  these  perils  and  trials  may  be 
averted  or  surmounted.  Since  the  House 
was  prorogued  the  march  of  events  in 
North  America  has  been  momentous. 
Nothing,  however,  has  occurred  so  far 
which  has  for  a  moment  shaken  my  con- 
viction of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
was  adopted  originally  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government — the  policy  of  neutrality;  and 
I  feel  bound  to  take  this,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, of  expressing  my  belief  that  that 
policy  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment was  sincerely  adopted  and  had 
been  sincerely  practised.     Very  roccutly 
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iodeed,  an  erent  occnrred  which  for  a  mo- 
uent  ficemed  to  endanger  the  practice  of 
that  policy.  The  conduct  of  the  GoTern- 
meot  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the 
Trmt  was  the  conduct  which  I  trust  that 
SDj  men  responsihle  for  the  goTcrnment 
of  this  countrj  would  have  followed.  But 
that  it  was  followed  with  firmness  and 
moderation  I  freely  and  cheerfully  admit. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  honnd  to  say  that 
the  reparation  that  was  offered  to  us  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  influenced  by 
•entiments  as  worthy.  I,  Sir,  am  not 
prepared  to  peer  and  pry  into  any  possible 
motives  unknown  to  us  that  may  influence 
the  conduct  of  public  men.  When  I  con- 
sider the  great  difficulties  which  the  states- 
meo  of  North  America  have  to  encounter, 
when  I  consider  what  I  may  call  the  awful 
emergency  which  they  have  been  summon- 
ed suddenly  to  meet,  and  which,  without 
gifiag  any  opinion  upon  the  cause  of  these 
transactions.  I  would  venture  to  say  they 
have  met  manfully  and  courageously,  I 
think  it  becomes  England,  in  dealing  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to 
extend  to  all  which  they  say  at  least  a 
serous  interpretation,  and  to  their  acts  a 
liberal  construction.  Sir,  fairly  and  frankly 
expressing  my  own  feelings  upon  these 
points,  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  they  should  take 
no  perverse  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  this  country.  In  an  in- 
stance of  intestine  dissension  a  neutral 
Power  must  contemplate  a  term  to  such 
disorders,  but  whether  that  term  should 
he  accomplished  by  vindicating  the  au- 
thority of  the  legitimate  Government,  or 
hy  recognising  the  existence  of  the  insur- 
rectionary power,  is  an  event  which  time 
and  circumstances  alone  can  settle,  but 
vhich  is  a  result  which  never  can  be  absent 
from  the  observation  and  consideration  of 
responsible  Ministers.  Sir,  there  is  some- 
thing in  these  matters  stronger  than  the 
law  of  nations — the  instinct  of  the  human 
heart,  which  recoils  from  hopeless  and  un- 
ftecessary  ravage. 

All  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  what  I 
tnut  no  Government  that  may  exist  in 
this  country  would  ever  refuse  them,  is 
that  no  steps  should  be  taken — if  steps 
•hould  be  necessary  —  in  a  precipitate 
spirit.  A  precipitate  step  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  premature  one,  and  we  owe  the 
utmost  and  the  deepest  deliberation  on 
saeh  matters  not  only  to  the  feelings  of  an 
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ally — which  ought  to  be  considered — but      .^ 
we  owe  it  to  the  interests  of  this  country        J 
itself.     And  when.  Sir,  I  see  in  this  paper       / 
before  me  the  reference  that  is  made  to       ( 
another  country  in  North    America,  and 
when  I  find  that  an  interference  is  about  ^  .^ 

to  take  place  in  that  country  which,  from^tv^-^^ 
certain  authentic  statements  that  are  pre-  ^  .^ ,  .  ^Vd 
valent,  may  even  aim  at  its  political  iiide*  xj  *^ 
pendencc,  I  say,  remembering  that  this'^^f'  |^/ 
country  was  the  first  that  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  that  insurrectionary 
State,  it  becomes  us  well  to  consider  what 
steps  we  should  take  in  future  in  similar 
matters.  But,  Sir,  in  saying  so  much,  and 
without  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Southern  States,  or 
upon  the  character  of  that  blockade  of 
their  ports  which  so  much  occupies  public 
attention  at  this  moment — because  I  think 
to-night  it  would  be  most  inappropriate 
and  inconvenient  to  enter  into  any  contro^ 
versial  discussion — I  think  that  this  country 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  most  ample 
and  authentic  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  I  pre- 
sume that  from  the  commanders  of  our 
squadrons  and  other  official  sources  on  the 
spot  the  Government  are  in  possession  of 
very  ample  materials  on  which  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  this  House  and  of  the. 
country  may  depend.  That  information— W 
without  intimating  the  slightest  opiniouf 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  on  the  preseni 
occasion — I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ex^ 
pect  to  be  given.  * 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  another  matter  con- 
nected with  North  America,  to  which  I 
have  for  a  moment  alluded,  which,  I  con- 
fess, is  one  that  fills  me  with  some  appre- 
hension. As  I  understand  that  papers  ore 
to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  and  quite  unnecessary 
to  enter  now  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  Mexico  ;  but  I  do  not 
wish  this  opportunity  to  be  lost — nay,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  take  this  occasion  to  impress 
upon  the  House  and  the  country  that  this 
is  a  question  which  deserves  our  most 
anxious  attention.  And,  Sir,  I  do  this  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
forget  that  England  was  the  first  country 
that  recognised  the  independence  of  Mexico 
— an  event  connected  with  a  memorable 
policy  and  a  memorable  man.  The  occa* 
sion  must  be  one  of  the  most  grave  which 
could  bring  about  the  necessity  that  £ng- 
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liii)(]  should  strike  at  that  political  inde- 
pendence wliioh  itself  created.  But  there 
is  a  second  reason  which  makes  me  ? iew 
this  announcement  with  apprehension,  and 
which  makes  me  anxious  that,  eren  on  this 
earlj  occasion,  the  House  should  give  its 
attention  to  this  important  subject.  Bo  far 
as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  those  state- 
ments which  are  held  to  be  authentic,  and 
which  meet  the  public  eye  by  the  oonfeni- 
ent  communication  of  faroured  journals,  the 
very  grounds  upon  which  this  interference 
in  Mexico  is  taking  place  have  changed 
in  the  course  of  a  very  brief  time.  First  of 
all  we  heard  that  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  obtain  redress  for  British  sub- 
jects who  had  been  the  victims  of  extortion 
and  confiscation  ;  but  now  it  is  generally 
rumoured  that  the  object  is  much  higher — 
that  not  merely  is  it  to  obtain  redress  for 
injury  to  British  subjects,  but  that  the 
object  and  effect  of  this  alliance  may  be  to 
introduce  into  North  America  new  princi- 
ples of  Government,  and  absolutely  even  to 
establish  dynasties.  I  will  offer  no  opinion 
to-night  on  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  It  is  impossible, 
until  we  are  perfectly  familiar  with  all  that 
has  taken  place,  that  we  can  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  But  I  think  that 
the  state  of  affairs  is  such  as  to  justify  on 
our  part  great  anxiety,  and  may  even  lead 
to  considerable  embarrassment. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  piece  of  infor- 
mation which  follows  the  announcement  of 
the  convention  with  France  and  Spain  in 
regard  to  Mexico,  which  though  certainly 
of  not  so  important  a  character,  ought  not 
to  pass  without  remark,  and  that  is  the  con- 
vention with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  from  this 
announcement  the  exact  nature  of  this  con- 
Tention  ;  but  I  presume  I  am  not  in  error 
in  the  interpretation  I  place  upon  it,  when 
I  say,  that  though  not  a  forma)  guarantee  of 
interest  by  this  country  to  those  who  have 
lent  money  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
it  is  in  fact  a  virtual  guarantee.  Now, 
Sir,  treaties  of  guarantee  to  those  who 
lend  money  to  foreign  Powers  should  al- 
ways be  treated  by  this  House  with 
great  distrust.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  may  not  be  circumstances  of 
BO  grave  a  character  that  the  political  con- 
aiderations  may  not  absorb  those  principles 
of  finance  which  generally  prevail  in  this 
House.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  no  circumstances  in  which  such  conven- 
tions have  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
House,  though  even  within  a  few  years  the 
Mr.  Disraeli  ' 


House  has  sanctioned  only  by  a  very  nar- 
row majority  the  engagements  of  the  Crown 
in  this  respect.     But  if  there  is  to  be  a 
guarantee,  I  should  much  prefer  a  direct 
to  a  mere  virtual  guarantee.     In  the  case 
of  a  direct  and  absolute  guarantee  this 
House  necessarily  exercises  a  control  over 
the   transaction.      The   matter    must    be 
brought  before  this  House  before  such  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ean 
be  accomplished.      But  in  the  case  of  a 
virtual  guarantee  like  the  present,  where 
the  Crown  has  not  formally  guaranteed  the 
interest  of  the  creditor,  but  has  placed  it- 
self in  a  position  which  makes  it  the  holder 
of  the  resources  to   which   the  creditor  is 
entitled,  in  that  case  the  House  of  Com- 
mons exercises  no  control  whatever.     The 
obvious  answer    to   any  objection  is   that 
there   is  no    guarantee,   and    why,   then, 
should  the  House  exercise  a  control  ?     But 
I  put  this  case  to  the  House— suppose  the 
interest  is  not  paid  on  the  Morocco  loan, 
do  not  you  think  the  House  of  Commons 
will  hear  of  it  ?     Do    not  you  think  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  (Mr.  W.  Wood) 
who  has  described  with  so  much  unction  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
regard  to  the  loan,  would  then  oome  down 
to  the  House  and  say,  on  the  part  of  his 
constituents,  that  they  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  engagement  if  there  had  not 
been  a  moral  conviction   that  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  Government  of  England 
were  concerned.  Then  there  would  be  aaso- 
ciations  organized  to  obtain  justice.  People 
in  the  country  who  lent  their  money    on 
the  faith  of  a  convention  now  public^  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Speech  of  the  Royal  Com* 
raissioners  would  complain  that  they  had 
been   misled  by  the  interference  of  the 
Crown.     They  will  say  that  they  hare  a 
moral  claim  on  the  liberality  of  the  coun- 
try; and  I  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
under  these  circumstances  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  may  not  consider  himself  for- 
tunate if  he  can  defeat  such  a  movement. 
Therefore,  I  say,  so  far  as  the  character 
of  the  transaction  is  concerned,  if  political 
circumstances  have  been  of  so  grave  a  cha- 
racter that  all  financial  considerations  must 
yield  to  them,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  had  an  absolute  legal  and  formal  gua- 
rantee than  to  have  involved  the  Crown  and 
the  country  in  a  transaction  which,  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  if  adverse  circumstances 
prevent  dividends  forthcoming  at  the  ne* 
cessary  time,  will  involve  the  Government 
of  this  country  in  considerable  difficulty,  ac- 
companied, probably,  by  considerable  loss. 
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There  are  many  other  topics   in   the 
Speech  which  are    not   nndeeerYing    of 
altentioD,  hut  I  confess    that  I   am   not 
Bijfidf  inclined   on    this  night   to   enter 
into  mlDQte   criticism  or  cootroTersy   on 
these  matters.     No  person  can  be  insen- 
sible to  the  fact  that  the   Uoase  meets 
to-night  under  circumstances  Yery  much 
ehaoged  from  those  which  ha?e  attended 
oor  assembling  for  many  years.     Of  late 
jears,  indeed  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past,  whate?er  may  have  been  our  personal 
rifalries,   and  whateyer  our  party   strife, 
tltere  was  at  least  one  sentiment  in  which 
we  all  coincided,  and  that  was  a  sentiment  | 
of  admiring   gratitude    to    that    Throne 
whose  wisdom  and   whose  goodness  had  : 
10  often  softened    the   acerbities  of  our 
free  public  life,  and  had  at  all  times  so  I 
majestically  represented  the  matured  in- 1 
telligence  of  an  enlightened  people.    Sir, 
all  that  is  changed.     Ue  is  gone    who  | 
wu  *'  the  comfort  and  support  **  of  that 
Throne. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  England  so  much  appreciates 
as  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  The  Prince 
whom  we  ha?e  lost,  not  only  was  eminent 
for  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  but  it  was  the 
fiolfilment  of  tho  highest  duty  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances.  Prince  Al- 
bert was  the  Consort  of  his  SoToreign — 
he  was  the  father  of  one  who  might  be  his 
Sovereign — he  was  the  Prime  Councillor  of 
a  realm  the  political  constitution  of  which 
did  not  eren  recognise  his  political  exist- 
enee.  Yet  under  these  circumstances,  so 
difficult  and  so  delicate,  he  elevated  even 
the  Throne  by  the  dignity  and  purity  of 
his  domestic  life.  He  framed  and  partly 
accomplished  a  scheme  of  education  for  the 
heir  of  England  which  proved  how  com- 
pletely its  august  projector  had  contem- 
plated the  office  of  an  English  King.  In 
the  affairs  of  State,  while  his  serene  spirit 
and  his  elevated  position  bore  him  above 
all  the  possible  bias  of  our  party  life,  he 
showed  on  cTery  occasion  all  the  resources, 
all  the  prudence,  and  all  the  sagacity  of  an 
experienced  and  responsible  statesman. 

Sir,  I  hare  presumed  to  touch  upon 
three  instances  in  which  there  was  on 
the  part  of  Prince  Albert  a  fulfilment  of 
datj — duty  of  the  highest  character  un- 
der circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
1  will  venture  to  touch  upon  another  point 
is  his  character  eqnally  distinguished  by 
folilment  of  duty,  but  in  which  the  duty 
*aa  not  only  fulfilled,  but  was  created. 
Altbongh  when  he  was  adopted  by  this 


country  he  was,  after  all,  but  a  youth 
of  tender  years,  such  was  the  character 
of  his  mind — at  once  observing  and  con- 
templative—  that  in  due  season  he  dis- 
covered that  notwithstanding  all  those 
great  achievements  which  long  centuries 
of  internal  concord  and  public  liberty 
had  permitted  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  Englishmen  to  achieve,  there  was  still 
a  great  deficiency  in  our  national  charac- 
ter, which,  if  neglected,  might  lead  to  the 
impairing  not  only  of  oor  social  happiness, 
but  even  of  the  sources  of  our  public  wealth. 
That  was  a  deficiency  of  culture.  But  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  detecting  a  want ; 
he  resolved  to  supply  it.  Ilis  plans  were 
deeply  laid  ;  they  were  maturely  prepared  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which 
he  inevitably  encountered,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  they  were  eminently  successful. 
What  might  have  been  his  lot  had  his 
term  completed  that  which  is  ordained  as 
the  average  life  of  man,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumption to  predict.  Perhaps,  he  would 
have  impressed  upon  his  age  not  only 
his  character  but  his  name.  But  this, 
at  least,  posterity  most  admit,  that  he 
heightened  the  intellectual  and  moral 
standard  of  this  country  ;  that  he  extend- 
ed and  expanded  the  sympathies  of  classes; 
and  that  he  most  beneficioUy  and  inti- 
mately adapted  to  the  productive  powers 
of  England  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
science  and  art. 

Sir,  it  is  sometimes  deplored  by  those 
who  admired  and  loved  him,  that  he  was 
thwarted  occasionally  in  his  undertakings, 
and  that  he  was  not  duly  appreciated.  But 
these  are  not  circumstances  for  regret,  but 
for  congratulation.  Thoy  prove  the  leading 
and  original  mind  which  has  so  long  and 
so  advantageously  laboured  for  this  coun- 
tcy.  Had  he  not  encountered  these  ob« 
staclee,  had  he  not  been  subject  to  this 
occasional  distrust  and  misconception,  it 
would  only  have  shown  that  he  was 
a  man  of  ordinary  mould  and  temper. 
Those  who  improve  must  change,  those 
who  change  must  necessarily  disturb  and 
alarm  men's  prejudices.  What  he  had 
to  encounter  was  only  a  demonstration 
that  he  was  a  man  superior  to  his  age, 
and  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  the 
work  of  progress. 

There  is  one  other  point,  and  one  only, 
on  which  I  will  presume  for  a  moment  to 
dwell,  and  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  you. 
Sir,  or  those  who  now  hear  me,  or  of  the 
generation  to  which  we  belong,  but  it  is 
that   those   who  come  after  us  may  not 
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misonderBtand  the  nature  of  this  illuBtri- 
oas  man.  Prince  Albert  was  not  a  mere  pa- 
tron ;  be  WM  not  one  of  those  who  by  their 
gold  or  by  their  emiles  reward  excellence 
or  stimulate  exertion.  Ilia  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  State  were  far  more  powerful 
and  far  more  precious.  He  gave  to  it  his 
thought,  his  time,  bis  toil;  he  gave  to  it  his 
life.  On  both  sides  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
House  I  see  many  Gentlemen  who  occa- 
aionally  hare  acted  with  the  Prince  at  those 
Council  Boards  where  they  conferred  and 
consulted  upon  the  great  undertakings  with 
which  be  was  connected.  I  ask  them, 
without  fear  of  a  denial,  whether  he  was 
not  the  leading  spirit,  whether  his  was  not 
the  mind  which  foresaw  the  difficulty,  bis 
not  the  resources  that  supplied  the  re- 
medy ;  whether  his  was  not  the  courage 
which  sustained  them  under  apparently 
overpowering  difficulties ;  whether  every 
one  who  worked  with  bim  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  the  real  originator  of  those  plans 
of  improvement  which  they  assisted  in 
carrying  into  effect. 

But  what  avail  these  words  ?  This 
House  to-night  has  been  asked  to  con- 
dole with  the  Crown  upon  this  great 
calamity.  No  easy  office.  To  condole, 
in  general,  is  the  office  of  those  who, 
without  the  pale  of  sorrow,  still  feel 
for  the  sorrowing.  But  in  this  instance 
the  country  is  as  heart-stricken  as  its 
Queen.  Yet  in  the  mutual  sensibility  of  a 
Sovereign  and  a  people  there  is  something 
ennobling — ^something  which  elevates  the 
spirit  beyond  the  level  of  mere  earthly 
Borrow.  The  counties,  the  cities,  and  the 
corporations  of  the  realm — those  illustri- 
ous associations  of  learning  and  science 
and  art  and  skill  of  which  be  was  the 
brightest  ornament  and  the  inspiring  spirit, 
have  bowed  before  the  Throne.  It  does 
not  become  the  Parliament  of  the  country 
to  be  silent.  The  expression  of  our  feel- 
ings may  be  late,  but  even  in  that  late- 
ness may  be  observed  some  propriety.  To- 
night the  two  Houses  sanction  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  sorrow,  and  ratify,  as  it 
were,  the  record  of  a  nation's  woe. 
^  ;SmmMj£AlME^  Sir,  I  re- 

joice,  and  1  think  {he  couriCry*will  rejoice, 
that  the  Address  which  has  been  so  ably 
mored  and  seconded  by  my  hon.  Friends 
behind  me  will  this  night  be  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House,  without  any  pro- 
posal which  at  all  interferes  with  the  gene- 
ral sense  which  the  House  entertains  of 
the  topics  to  which  it  relates.  The  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  who  has  just 
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sat  down    has   made   some  observations, 
not  to  take  notice  of  which  would  ill  be- 
come the   Members  of  the  Government. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  expressed 
bis  approval  of  the  course  which  we  tock 
in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  difference  be- 
tween this  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  upon  the  affair 
of  the  Trent,     I  am  bound  to  say — and 
I  think  the  country  and  this  House  will 
agree — ^that  the  communication  which  was 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  at  the  bead  of 
the  Foreign  Office  was  a  combination  of  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  consideration  on  the 
one  hand,  with  firmness  and  decision  on 
the  other  ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  those 
measures  which  we  deemed  necessary  to 
provide  for  any  turn  which  that  affair  might 
possibly  take,  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty,  my  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  royi 
noble  Friend  at  the  bead  of  the  Ooloniali) 
Office  showed  a  promptitude,  a  vigour,  and) 
a  judgment  to  which,  I  think,  we  may  in  aj 
great  degree  ascribe  the  fortunate  termi*  \ 
nation  of  the  difference.     We  should  not 
have  been  justified  in  anticipating,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  favourable  termination 
to  that  question,  because  we  knew  that 
angry   passions    bad    been    let  loose     io 
America    which    might    be    too     strong 
for  the  Government  and  might  overbear 
them    in   the    course   which    they    must 
have  been  desirous  of  pursuing.     There- 
fore, the  measures  which    we  took  were 
those  which  prudence  prescribed,  and  while, 
on  the  one  band,  they  were  equal  to  the 
occasion,  I  think,  on  the  other,  they  cannot 
be  deemed  greater  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired.    The   right  hon.    Gentleman   has 
expressed  bis  approval  of  the  course  which 
the  Government  has  taken  from  the  com- 
mencement of  those  unhappy  disputes  in 
America,   in   preserving   strict  neutrality 
between  the    contending  parties.      Thai 
position  of  strict  neutrality  we  have,  as  he 
has  very  handsomely  admitted,   sincerely 
and  rigidly  observed,  and  from  that  posi- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  depart.     We  regret,  no  doubts 
the  calamities  which  that  war  is  brin^ngr 
upon  the  population  of  the  United  States  ; 
we  lament  the  pressure  which  incident- 
ally that  war  has  produced  upon  the  com* 
mercial    and    manufacturing  interests    of 
this  country  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  that 
is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  depart 
from  a  course  which  a  sense  of  prudence 
and  a  sense,  I  may  say,  of  national  honour, 
have  imposed  on    us,  or  why  we  should    j 
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bterfiere  in  a  quarrel  with  which  origiDally 
we  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  adverted  in 
the  next  place  to  that  part  of  the  Speech 
which  relates  to  the  expedition  to  Mexico. 
Sir,  the  convention  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain  has  been  laid  upon 
the  table.  That  convention  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  it  will  show  that  we  are 
Bot  parties  to  anj  undertaking  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  that  we  con- 
fioe  our  operations  to  obtaining  redress  for 
wrongs  and  injuries  sustained.  The  con- 
rention  stipulates  that  the  operations  of 
the  allies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
dress are  not  to  be  perverted  into  any 
bterference  with  the  object  of  dictating  to 
the  people  of  Mexico  any  particular  form 
of  Government  which  they  may  not  be  wil- 
liog  to  accept.  Undoubtedly  reports  have 
heen  spread  that  there  are  persons  in 
Mexico  who  wish  to  convert  their  repub- 
liean  form  of  Government  into  a  Monarchy. 
1  am  unable  to  judge  how  far  those  reports 
are  well  grounded,  or  how  far  there  is  any 
party  in  Mexico  of  sufficient  strength  and 
numbers  to  give  effect  to  such  wishes.  But 
what  Iler  Majesty's  Government  desire 
is,  that  there  shall  be  established  some 
lorm  of  Government  in  Mexico  with  which 
foreign  nations  may  treat— some  form  of 
Government  which  will  do  justice  to  fo- 
reigners and  enablec  omroerce  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  safety — some  form  of  Govern- 
nent  with  which  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  may  be  maintained  with  confidence  in 
their  continuance.  That  is  the  utmost 
which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
IS  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  I  am  sure 
that  must  be  the  wish  of  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House. 

With  regard  to  the  convention  con- 
doded  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  I  believe  that 
he  would  prefer  a  positive  and  direct 
guarantee,  rendering  this  country  liable  to 
pay  interest  if  the  Sultan  should  not  him- 
Belf  discharge  it,  rather  than  the  indirect 
security  which  the  convention  establishes. 
1  wish  the  House  to  pause  until  they  see 
the  convention.  They  will  find  that  the 
agagement  established  between  the  Sul- 
tan and  th6  British  Government  is  simply 
this— Uiat  the  Sultan  agrees  that  certain 
persons  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  the 
Customs'  revenues  at  certain  ports  of  his 
territories  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  loan  ; 
tod  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  dan- 


ger whatever  that  this  country  will  be 
involved  in  any  pecuniary  responsibility 
arising  out  of  that  convention.  Every- 
body who  turns  his  attention  to  our  rela* 
tions  with  the  Mediterranean  must  admit 
that  it  is  a  great  object  of  British  policy 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  Morocco. 
There  is  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Mo« 
rocco,  by  which  Morocco  is  bound  to  niake 
certain  payments  within  certain  specified 
periods,  upon  condition  of  which  the  town 
of  Tetuan  is  to  be  evacuated.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  con* 
tingencies  which  may  arise  if  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  should  be  unable  to  fulfil  those 
engagements.  The  consequence  would  be 
that  Tetuan  would  not  be  evacuated,  that 
Spain  would  have  just  cause  of  quarrel 
with  Morocco,  that  the  war  might  be  re- 
newed, and  that  disasters  might  befall  the 
State  of  Morocco.  I  trust  and  believe 
that  when  the  treaties  and  the  papers  con- 
nected with  them,  which  are  now  on  the 
Uble,  shall  have  been  read,  the  House  will 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  such  as  is  most  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  this  country. 

The  last  topic  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  adverted  is  one,  undoubtedly, 
upon  which  there  cannot  be  a  dissentient 
voice  in  this  House.  I  do  not  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  started  the  question 
— but  I  have  heard  the  question  started, 
whether  it  was  right  in  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  follow,  upon  this  occasion, 
the  several  precedents  in  the  later  periods 
of  the  last  century,  or  whether  it  was  bet- 
ter to  have  a  separate  address  as  in  the 
case  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  But 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  look  back  to  that 
precedent  will  see  that  there  was  no  an- 
nouncement by  the  Crown  as  to  the  death 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  It  was 
impossible  to  follow  that  precedent  on  the 
present  occasion.  We,  therefore,  followed 
the  precedents  in  the  cases  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  and  of  Queen  Caroline^ 
where  there  was  an  announcement  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  condo-* 
lence  was  embodied  in  the  Address  from  the 
House.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  anybody 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  which  the  Queen  and 
country  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  eloquence  and 
feeling  which  I  am  sure  must  have  excited 
the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  those  who 
heard  him,  dilated  upon  the  eminent  quali- 
ties possessed  by  the  late  Prince  Albert. 
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It  18  no  exaggeration  to  say,  tbat  as  far  as 
the  word  *'  perfect "  can  be  applied  to  hu- 
man imperfection y  the  character  of  the  late 
Prince  deseryed  the  term,  because  he  com- 
bined qualities  of  the  most  eminent  and  in 
some  respects  of  the  most  different  de- 
scription in  a  degree  which  was  hardlj 
erer  equalled  bj  any  one  in  any  condition 
of  life.  The  talents  of  the  Prince  have 
been  expatiated  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  opposite.  Those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hold  intercourse  with  him, 
and  to  converse  with  him  on  any  subject, 
howefer  serious  or  however  trifling,  could 
hardly  fail  to  feel  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  master  mind.  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  man  ever  came  into  such 
contact  with  His  Royal  Highness  without 
carrying  away  some  new  idea,  or  some 
fresh  view  even  of  matters  with  which 
he  thought  himself  already  well  acquaint- 
ed. The  position  which  the  Prince  oc- 
cupied was  one  of  considerable  difficulty — 
one  which  it  required  the  greatest  judg- 
ment and  the  most  consummate  tact  to  fill 
with  that  universal  approbation  with  which 
his  course  was  attended.  His  aim  was 
not  to  take  too  prominent  a  part  in  political 
affairs,  but  to  contribute,  as  far  as  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind  and  his  commanding 
rank  enabled  him,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  nation  in  every  branch  of  intellectual 
and  industrial  effort.  How  fully  he  ac- 
complished that  object  everybody  is  well 
aware.  His  domestic  life  was  most  ex- 
emplary, and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  British 
Court  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  In  times  of 
difficulty  it  has  tended  to  strengthen  that 
link  which  binds  the  people  to  the  Throne, 
and  has,  in  many  ways,  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  the  nation.  Such 
being  the  Prince  whose  loss  we  have  to 
deplore,  we  can  easily  imagine  what  must 
be  the  grief  and  desolation  of  her  from 
whose  side  he  has  been  taken.  It  is  be- 
coming in  tjie  House  to  tender  to  Her 
Majesty  its  sincere  and  cordial  condolence 
upon  the  irreparable  loss  which  has  be- 
fallen her  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  there 
was  hardly  any  hour  of  the  day  when 
those  two  minds  did  not  consult  and  com- 
municate with  each  other,  wo  may  con- 
ceive what  must  be  tlie  bereavement  which 
our  Sovereign  has  sustained  by  this  la- 
mentable event.  The  condition  of  the 
Sovereign  is,  in  one  respect,  different  un- 
der such  circumstances  from  that  of  any 
other  person  in  the  nation.  In  private 
Vmount  Paltnersion 


life  persons  are  surrounded  by  relations 
and  friends,  i>ith  whom  they  have  formed 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  who,  when  a  great 
misfortune  arrives,  tend  to  soothe  and  in 
some  measure  to  alleviate  their  anguish. 
But  the  high  and  exalted  position  of  the ' 
Sovereign  debars  her  from  that  society  in 
which  she  might  find  support  and  consola- 
tion at  such  a  time,  and  now  that  she  has 
been  deprived  of  her  beloved  Consort  by  the 
stroke  of  Providence,  she  is  left  in  a  soli- 
tude of  grief  which  could  hardly  befall  an  j 
other  person  in  the  realm.  I  am  sure  that 
the  House  will  feel  that  in  agreeing  to  this 
Address,  and  especially  to  tbat  portion  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  loss  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  it  is  understating  thoae 
feelings  which  every  man  must  cherish  in 
his  breast,  and  I  am  equally  sure,  that  al- 
though the  Address  goes  as  far  aa  the 
language  of  Parliament  will  permit,  every 
one  will  regret  that  it  is  not  possible, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  House,  to 
convey  even  a  stronger  expression  of  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow. 

V^B.    HADFlELDsaid,  that   the    ex- 
pressed  and  d^A^ded  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord    in    reference    to    neutrality     with 
America  would  give  the  greatest    aatia- 
faction  to    the    country,    and    he    hoped 
the  House  would  endorse  the  noble  Lord 'a 
sentiments     to    the   fullest  extent.      He 
could   not   help    expressing    his    opinion 
that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  no* 
)le  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Offiee 
'or  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
ihe  proceedings,  for  the  temper  which  he 
lad  shown,  and  for  the  courteous  way  in 
irhich  he  had  put  the  difficult  question  be* 
fore  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  their  consideration.     It  was  a  moat  un- 
fortunate thing  that  the  public  press  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  should  act  in  a 
manner  which  almost  showed  that  the  con- 
ductors of  it  were  resolved  to  bring  two 
great  and   generous    countries    into    col- 
lision  in  order   that   they  might  aell     m 
few  newspapers.     The  conduct  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  press   here  and 
in  America  was  perfectly  discreditable  to 
the  two  countries  which  they  professed  to 
represent.     He  should  be  gratified  if  a  law 
were  passed  which  should  give  power  to 
the  Government  to  have  the  articles  in  thoae 
villanous   prints  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.      The  general    feeling   in   the 
United  States  was  friendly  towards  Eng- 
land; and  the  reception  in  America,  little 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  ehould  convince 
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tbem  of  thai  fact*  He  rejoiced,  therefore, 
ihit  the  QofortuDate  differences  between 
tbe  two  cooD tries  were  at  an  end,  and  felt 
itbat  the  dignified  and  pacific  coarse  adopted 
hj  this  eountrj  towards  America  was  de- 
serfing  of  approbation.  lie  felt  sure  that 
if  America  were  left  to  herself  the  disas- 
ters which  at  present  afflicted  her  would 
wprk  their  owe  cure. 

Me.  MAGUIRB  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  disturb  the  feeling  of  nnanimitj 
that  appeared  to  pervade  the  House,  or 
toDch  upon  anjr  subject  on  which  a  contest 
could  arise  ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
as  the  representative  of  an  Irish  consti- 
toenej,  and  intimately  connected  with  a 
large  and  populous  citj  in  the  south  of 
IreUnd,  to  aay  a  few  words  respecting  the 
real  condition  of  the  country.  It  was 
stated  in  tbe  address — 

"Thai  ieniponuy  causes  bare  prodooed  oon* 
nderAble  presmre  and  priTation,  but  Her  Majesty 
ku  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  oonditioo  of 
the  eountry  is  sound  and  satia&otorj." 

If  it  were  intended  that  that  paragraph 
should  refer  to  Ireland,  he  must  say  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  was  not  sound, 
and,  unfortunately,  was  not  satisfactory. 
There  was  great  distress  as  well  as  great 
misery  at  that  moment  in  Ireland,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Go* 
vemment  to  ignore  that  distress,  and  to 
torn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  appeal  on  behalf  of 
that  misery.  It  was  said  there  was  no 
real  distress  in  Ireland  that  should  demand 
the  interposition  of  the  Government,  or  of 
Parliament;  but  the  idea  was  most  erro- 
neous, and  if  it  were  persisted  in  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament 
it  would  tend  to  the  most  fatal  results. 
It  was  very  well  for  English  gentlemen  to 
speak  of  the  condition  of  their  country  as 
sound  or  satisfactory.  Though  distress 
prefailed  in  manufacturing  districts  in 
Bogiand,  that  country  had  been  blessed 
with  a  bountiful  harvest;  but  that  great 
blessing,  though  vouchsafed  to  England, 
bad  been  denied  to  Ireland.  The  harvest 
of  Ireland  had  been  a  lamentable  failure, 
and  the  result  was  an  almost  total  para- 
lysis of  trade  ;  there  was  an  entire  lack 
ii  employment,  and  the  most  intense 
misery  had  fallen  upon  the  great  masses 
of  the  people,  both  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  oat  crop  was  al- 
most an  entire  failure ;  the  wheat  crop 
was  also  bad  ;  the  potato  crop  was  never 
worse  since  the  years  known  by  the  awful 
name  of  the  famine  years;  the  hay  crup  was 
almost  a  failure  ;  in  many  districts  of  the 


country  it  was  unfit  for  the  use  of  cattle^ 
and  was  converted  into  manure.  In  many 
cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  there  was  an 
almost  total  want  of  employment,  and  the 
policy  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  was  very 
far  from  being  liberal  and  accommodating. 
The  consequence  was  that  traders  were 
greatly  embarrassed  in  their  business,  me- 
chanics were  left  out  of  employment,  and 
the  labouring  population  were  dependent 
either  upon  the  resources  of  the  poor  law, 
or  upon  the  charity  of  the  liberal  and 
benevolent.  He  was  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  the  condition 
of  that  country.  He  believed  that  the 
right  hon.  fiaronet  was  actuated  by  the 
best  and  kindest  motives,  but  he  was 
liable  to  go  wrong,  because  he  was  a  man 
of  quick  impulse,  and  possessed  that  kind 
of  firmness  which  induced  a  man  to  per^ 
severe  in  error.  Indeed,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  himself  led  the  people  of  tliia 
country  to  believe  that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  was  not  such  as  to  require  the  in- 
terposition of  Government  and  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  no  later  than  two  nights  be- 
fore, the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  also 
a  most  humane  man,  had  stated,  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub- 
lin, that  there  was  nothing  in  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  country  that  required  remark. 
He  (Mr.  Maguire)  confessed  that  he 
was  shocked  when  he  heard  those  cold 
words  from  the  viceregal  lips,  and  many 
men  around  him  felt  a  sense  of  shame  at 
witnessing  the  indifferent  manner  in  which 
the  miseries  of  the  cpuntry  were  treated. 
The  advisers  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  were  not  those 
who  had  the  keenest  sympathy  fur  the 
wants  of  the  Irish  people.  Had  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  gone  abroad  and  seen  things 
for  himself,  instead  of  making  that  hur- 
ried tour  of  300  miles  in  three  days,  taking 
with  him  the  Irish  Fouclie  to  be  both  his 
spectacles  and  his  counsellor,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  the  honour  of 
this  country  and  for  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land. No  later  than  that  day  week  a  de- 
putation consisting  of  leading  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Kanturk,  in  the  Eafrtern 
Riding  of  the  county  of  Cork — a  town 
remarkable  some  time  ago  for  belonging 
to  the  richest  district  in  that  part  of 
the  country  —  waited  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  ask  for  advice,  and  make  an 
appeal.  The  rev.  gentleman  who  head- 
ed the  deputation,  stated  that  the  populu- 
tion  of  the  town   of   Kanturk  amounted 
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to  2,200  odd,  and  as  some  of  the  per- 
sons he  addressed  were  members  of  the 
Kanturk  Relief  Committee,  thej  must  be 
aware  of  the  appalling  destitution  that 
prevailed  in  the  town.  He  found,  he 
said,  that  considerablj  more  than  1,000 
'persons  were  deemed  bj  that  body  to  be 
fit  objects  for  assistance.  It  was  also 
stated  that  masses  of  labourers  were  trjf- 
ing  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on 
t>ne  meal  a  day,  consisting  of  turnips  and 
Indian  meal.  He  (Mr.  Maguire)  asserted 
that  the  condition  of  Kanturk  was  the 
condition  of  many  towns  in  the  southern 
counties.  Great  alarm  was  felt  for  what 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  next  few  months  ;  but  he  did  not  ask 
for  alms  from  the  people  of  England  or 
from  the  Parliament  of  England ;  but  he 
did  ask  for  some  better  measures  from  the 
Gorernment  than  a  Fair  and  Markets  Bill 
or  a  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill.  He 
asked  the  Government  to  adopt  the  policy 
enunciated  by  Lord  George  Bentiuck  for 
recommending  which  his  name  was  cou- 
pled with  blessings  and  gratitude  by  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He,  indeed,  suggested 
a  noble  plan  that  would  have  developed 
the  resources  of  Ireland  without  burdening 
the  resources  of  England.  There  were 
many  railway  projects  in  Ireland  that  Go- 
Ternment  might  encourage,  and  there 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  a  Bill  enabling  the  Government 
to  give  immediate  assistance  to  those  pro- 
jects which,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  moment,  would,  otherwise,  languish 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  county  of  Cork  two  great 
projects  were  undertaken,  one  of  them  a 
railway  of  imperial  importance,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  ask  the  shareholders  to  pay 
calls  under  the  present  circumstances.  It 
was  from  hand  to  mouth  with  many  of  them, 
and  happy  was  the  man  whose  hand  could 
feed  his  mouth.  He  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  loans  to  those  railways,  and 
let  the  amount  of  such  loans  be  the  first 
liens  on  them.  He  told  the  Government 
that  if  they  wished  to  have  the  afiection 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  act  humanely 
and  in  time,  they  ought  to  bring  forward 
aome  liberal  measure  which,  without  ex- 
citing jealousy  in  England,  would  afford 
prompt  and  immediate  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  giving  them  the 
means  of  employment,  and  of  supporting 
themselves  without  the  degradation  and 
calamity  of  applying  for  poor-law  relief. 
He  might  be  told  that  the  workhouses  of 
i/r.  Maguire 


Ireland  were  not  full,  but  this  was  no 
proof  that  great  and  general  distress  did 
not  prevail,  for  there  was  so  much  pride, 
even  in  the  humblest  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, that  they  would  rather  die  by  the 
wayside  than  accept  the  shame  and  degra- 
dation of  poor-law  relief.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  that  in  the  workhouse  of  Cork 
there  were  now  1,000  more  inmates  than 
there  were  two  years  ago,  and  that  the 
guardians  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
how  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon 
them. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  :  Sir,  one  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  has  just  resumed  his 
seat  was  that  I,  in  my  capacity  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  have  led  the  people 
of  England  to  believe  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tress in  the  sister  country.  Sir,  until  tlie 
hon.  Gentleman  rose  I  had  hoped  that  on 
this,  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  hon. 
Members  might  have  confined  their  re- 
marks to  the  contents  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  and  not  have  entered  into  subjects 
such  as  those  to  which  he  has  alluded.  I 
must  say  that  after  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  am,  from 
my  personal  knowledge  and  conviction,  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  very  well  know 
what  the  real  state  of  the  case  is,  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  me,  that  we  must 
not  attach  more  weight  than  they  deserve 
to  his  observations.  I,  for  one,  should  be 
inclined  to  state  that  he  has  gone  fur- 
ther, and  said  more  than  the  justice  of  the 
case  required.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman 
alluded  to  what  he  called  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  painting  and  delineating  moat 
hideous  suffering,  and  stating  that  the 
people  of  Cork,  though  starving,  would  not 
go  into  the  workhouse,  I  listened  to  his  re- 
marks with  attention,  but  I  was  amazed 
at  the  inaccuracies  into  which  he  fell.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
statements.  I  should  wish  to  be  the  very 
last  man  in  the  House  who  would  ques* 
tion  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  believe  that  his  mind  is  not 
closed  to  conviction,  and,  were  there  now 
an  opportunity,  that  he  would  accept  the 
facts  which  1  could  adduce  in  complete 
refutation  of  the  statements  he  has  made. 
Now,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  that 
during  the  last  few  months  there  has  been 
very  considerable  distress  in  Ireland.  I 
admit  that  the  potato  crop  has  failed  ; 
that  it  is  watery,   that  the  root  itself  ia 
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imaD,  and  that,  in  fact,  ibere  is  a  potato 
bHgbt.  1  will  not  admit  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  oat  crop  has  failed  ;  apart 
from  the  potato,  the  crops  have  been  tole- 
rtblj satisfactory.  [Mr.  Maguibb:  "No, 
do!"]  At  all  events.  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  breadstuffs  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I  am  told  on  cora> 
petent  aothoritj  that  there  are  funds  and 
money  adeqnate  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
ehasiog  food.  I  admit  that,  to  a  gt'oat 
extent,  the  fuel  has  also  failed.  But  while 
I  state  that  there  has  been  a  failure  of  the 
potato,  of  otheir  food  perhaps,  and  par- 
tially  also  of  fuel,  I  cannot  let  pass  the 
opportnoity  of  payibg  my  most  willii^g  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  wherever  want  has 
existed  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
has  been  shown  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
particularly  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
West.  Nothing  has  been  more  striking  than 
the  readiness  with  whksh  they  hare^  come 
forward — striking,  I  mean,  in  compiarison 
with  former  times.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Gregory)  was 
one  of  the  first  to  ibost  generously  throw 
open  a  portion  of  his  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  fool  to  the  people  of  Gal- 
way. I  have  watched  and  admired^— and 
so  hare  other  Members  of  the  Irish  Go- 
remment— the  manner  in  which  the  landed 
proprietors  have  relieved  the  wabts  of  the 
suffering  classes  ;  they  have  done  so  with 
a  perseverance  and  liberality  which  is 
worthy  of  the  moat  public  acknowledg- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred 
to  statements  made  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  also  by  myself,  as 
tending  to  mislead  the  country.  Of  course 
I  cannot  venture  to  enter  into  details,  but 
we  have  received  from  almost  all  parts  of 
Ireland  petitions  setting  forth  the  extreme 
destitution  of  those  localities  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  received  in  almost 
every  ease  a  contrary  statement,  declaring 
that  the  cry  of  famine  has  been  exag- 
gerated, that  there  are  abundance  of  bread* 
staffs  for  the  relief  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  contrary  statements  made  in  each  in- 
stance to  the  Government  were  in  reality 
without  foundation.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says  the  workhouses  of  Ireland  are  not  full 
because  the  people  will  not  go  into  them ;  but 
that  in  the  oonnty  and  city  of  Cork  there 
is  no  room  whatever  in  the  workhouses. 
Now,  I  admit  that  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  also  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  the 
workhouses  are  nearly  full,  and  that 
there  may  be  applicants  whom,  unfortu- 
nately,  it  is  not   possible    to    accommo- 


date within  the  walls  of  those  buildings. 
But  these  are  the  only  two  places  in  Ire- 
land where  the  workhouses  can  be  said  to 
be  in  rfny  degree  filled.  The  extent  of 
workhouse  accomniodation  in  Ireland  W^oOld 
suffic<e  for  the  reception  of  149,000  inmates, 
whereas  there  are  not  at  this  moment  in 
Ireland  more  than  59,000  or  60,000  in 
receipt  of  relief.  Doubtless  this  is  very 
lamentable,  but  compare  the  condition  of  the 
two  countries.  On  the  31st  of  Dedembefy 
1861,  there  were  899.000  persons  in  the  re- 
ceipt oP  belief,  outdoor  and  indoor,  in  Eng- 
land; while  at  the  same  date,  there  were 
in  Ireland  only  59,000  receiving  outdoor 
and  indoor  relief.  That  is  to  say,  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  population  amounting  to  not 
more  than  5,500.000,  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  population  was  iii  receipt  of  relief  under 
the  workhousd  system,  while  tlie  [!^*opor* 
tion  relieved  in  Bngland  and  Wales,  where 
there  is  a  population  of  over  20,000,000, 
amdunted  to  4i'p6r  cent.-  The  state  of 
Ireland,  therefore,  when  couiparcd  ivith 
England  and  Wales,  is  not  so  very  serioo8» 
though  it  certainly  may  be  a  subject  of 
regret.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  really 
over-stated  his  case.  He  says  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lead  people  in  this  country 
to  bcfieve  that  famine  does  not  oxistin  Ire* 
land.  On  former  occasions  he  and  others 
raised  the  cry  of  famine. 

Mii.  MAGUIRE  :  1  beg  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  pardon;  '  I  did  not  use  the 
word  ''famine";  I  said  groat  distress, 
misery,  and  destitution. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:  I  will  adopt  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  words.  I  say  that  on 
former  occasions  attempts  were  made  to 
excite  sympathy  by  saying  that  ''great 
distress,  misery,  and  destitution  *'  prevailed 
in  Ireland.  Those  attempts  succeeded  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  persons  endeavour- 
ing to  propagate  that  opinion  have  signally 
failed.  The  real  truth  is  that  the  people 
in  Ireland  have  not  taken  up  the  cry. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  reports  of  dis- 
tress which  are  spread  abroad;  and  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  nothing  has 
been  more  distasteful  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land than  to  have — as  they  have  had  with- 
in the  last  few  months — their  alleged  griev- 
ances and  imaginary  wants  placarded  and 
paraded  over  Europe.  Why,  the  House 
will  hardly  credit  it  when  I  tell  them  that 
the  bcgj2:ing-box  has  been  sent  round 
through  France  and  America,  thongh,  as 
regards  the  result,  I  believe  it  has  been 
very  much  like  the  victories  of  the  Federal 
army,  which  are  very  much  talked  of,  but 
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are  very  little  seen.  I  nerer  heard  that  the 
proceeds  of  any  coUectionB  from  America 
had  arrired  in  Ireland;  but,  let  me  tell  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  are  getting  up  this  cry  of 
famine  in  Ireland,  they  really  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  1861-2  are  no  longer  the  same  as 
they  were  in  1846>7.  That  is  their  great 
mistake.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ha4  sneered 
at  what  he  calls  my  tour  in  Ireland,  "  300 
miles  in  three  days."  Now,  that  is  not  the 
truth. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  I  rise  to  order. 
Does  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  I  stated  what  is  not  true?  My  state- 
ment was  based  on  a  speech  made  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  Of  course  I  did 
not  mean  to  impute  any  improper  motives 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  certainly 
said  that  I  hod  travelled  300  miles  in  three 
days. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  :  You  boasted  of  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  time  I  took  in  visiting  the 
most  distressed  districts  was  more  than 
three  days.  But  this  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman — that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
no  longer  what  they  were.  And,  although 
they  may  be  very  poor- looking,  and  per- 
haps, badly  clad,  sure  I  am  that  the  pea- 
sants of  Ireland  have  independent  and  sen- 
sitively-organized minds,  and  that  they  are 
just  as  capable  of,  and  suitable  for,  moral 
and  social  improvement  as  the  most  favoured 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  there  is 
themistakewhich  the  hon.  Gentleman  makes. 
The  people  of  Ireland  are  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves;  they  are  beginning  to 
have  that  just  and  legitimate  confidence 
that  they  ought  to  have  in  the  honesty, 
integrity,  and  energy  of  their  landlords. 
In  those  few  days  that  I  travelled  through 
Ireland,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  well  the  great  properties  in  that  coun- 
try are  managed,  and  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  Properties  such  as  that  of  the 
Marquess  of  Downshire  came  under  my 
observation,  that  of  Earl  Fitswilliam,  of 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  of  the  Earl  of 
Lucan — particularly  of  Mr.  Allen  Pollock, 
of  Mr.  Pike,  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  and 
many  others,  whose  energy,  determination, 
and  example  have,  I  will  say,  regenerated 
Ireland  from  the  condition  in  which  she 
was  before.  The  hon.  Gentleman  alluded 
to  the  state  of  things  existing  at  Kanturk. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  parts  of  Ireland 
in  which  famine  is  complained  of— in  parts 
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of  Skibbereen,  of  Skull,  and  also  of  the 
extensive  Roman  Catholic  district  of  Tuam 
—attempts,  which  I  will  not  characterise, 
have  been  made  to  set  the  people  against 
their  landlords,  to  make  them  feel  that 
their  landlords  are  not  disposed  to  do  their 
duty  by  them,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
put  confidence  in  them.    Every  attempt  to 
excite  the  people  has  been  made,  happily 
without  effect.     The  state  of  Ireland,  aa 
regards  the  paucity  of  offences,  was  never 
more  satisfactory,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  tenapt  were 
ever  more  harmonious.    I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  relations   now  existing  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  are  happily 
free  from  those  bloodstained  records  of  crime 
which  have  marked  somo  portions  of  the  past 
history  of  that  country  ;  and  that  U  a  satis- 
factory result  to  refer  to,  even  supposing 
that  the  misery  or  famine  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  alludes  really  exists.      I 
admit  that  there  bare  been  times  of  great 
visitation  in  Ireland.      The  years   1817, 
1822,  1827,  and  1839.  were  periods  of 
great  misery.     Even  as  late  as  1846  there 
were  parts  of  Ireland  in  such  distress  that 
some  wretched  victim  to  disease  was  to  he 
found  in  almost  every  cabin.     But  in  1861 
the  case  was  different.      I  recollect  that 
in  September  of  last  year  it  was  predicted 
that  hundreds  of  lives  would  perish,  aa  in 
1846,  but  I  can  assert — ivhatever  may  be 
the  state  of  Cork  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
west — that  not  a  single  death  has  occurred 
since  that  prediction  which  can  be  attri- 
buted to  absolute  want  of  food.     I  will  not 
go  into  the  subject  at  any  greater  length* 
but  I  must  say  that  a  merciful  Providence 
has  watched  over  Ireland  and  warded  off 
those  sufferings  and  miseries  which  aonio 
people  would  have  led   us  to  anticipate. 
The  spring  is  approaching,   and  with  ita 
genial  influences  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment will,  to  a  great  extent,  have  passed  ; 
anil  we  may  expect  that  the  existing  state 
of  things  will  have  considerably  improved. 
I  speak  in  no  cold  or  heartless  spirit,  such 
as  that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alludes 
to,  when  1  say  that,  looking  hack  at  the  laat 
few  months,  the   industrious   and    honest 
poor  of  Ireland  will  have  learnt  a  lesson 
most  useful  to  them  for  the  future.     Tlioy 
will  have  learnt  a  lesson  of  self-reliance  and 
of  confidence  in  those  among  whom  they 
are  placed  which  will  tend  to  eradicate  thut 
undue  dependence  on  extraneous  aid  which 
can  only  produce  demoralising   and    pre- 
judicial effects.  ^-^  , 
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Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  that  he 
bad  not  intended  to   address   the   Hoase, 
and  he  should  not  have  done  so  onlj  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  correct  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chief  Secretary.      Some  of   those  state- 1 
ments  were   altogether  novel.      He  (Mr. 
Vincent  Scully)  must  say  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  any   meeting  held  in  Skull  or 
Skibhereen  to  set  the  people  against  their 
landlords.     lie  did  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  hud  overstated  the 
faets;  but  if  he  had,  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  equally  understated  them.     If  there 
had  been  overstatements  on  one  side  as  to 
the  distress,  there  had  been  understatement 
on  the  other.     The   right  hon.  fiaronet 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  charged  the 
hon.  Member  with  travelling  out   of   the 
Qaeen's  Spe«cb;  but  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  was 
not  open  to  that  charge ;  for  there  was  a 
paragraph  in  the  Royal  Speech  alluding  to 
the  distress  which  existed  in  some  portions 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  though  that 
paragraph  was  not  supposed  to  refer  to  Iro- 
iand.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  deficient  harvest  in  Ireland  last  year. 
Potatoes  had  failed,  wheat  had  failed,  and 
oats  were  a  partial  failure.  Fuel — turf,  had 
also  failed  through  the  extreme  wetness  of 
the  season.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
thai  there  was  a  great  deal  of  food  in  Ire- 
land.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  foreign, 
but  not  of  home  food  there.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  also  said  that  from  no  place 
had  he  got  a  statement  of  distress  without 
receiving  a  counter  statement.     He  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether 
he  bad  received    any   counter  statement 
from  Skull   or    Skibbereen.      He  might, 
perhaps,    have   received    such   statements 
from  persons  who  had  corn  to  sell,  and  who 
were  anxious  that  the  Government  should 
Dot  send  any  relief  into  their  districts.    He 
was  no  faminemonger,  bnt  he  believed  in 
the  existence  of  great  distress  in   some 
parts  of  Cork,  for  he  had  received  applica- 
tions from  them  for  subscriptions,  and  no 
similar  apj^cations  had  been  hitherto  made 
to  him  during  the  ten  years  he  had  repre- 
sented that  county.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken  about  the  begging-box 
berog  sent  round  ;    but  the  applications 
which  he  had  heard  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment were  for  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
and  for  the  speedy  carrying  out  of  public 
works  in  the  Department  of  the  Ordnance. 
He  gave  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land a  good  eharacter  when  the  right  hon. 
GentlemaQ  was  leaving  office.     He  stated 


that  he  had  every  qualification  for  the  office, 
but  a  little  knowledge  of  the  country  he 
had  been  sent  to  govern.  The  present 
Chief  Secretary  possessed  that  deficiency 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  for  he  had  had 
less  time  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with 
Ireland.  It  was  said  that  Cmsar  i^enii  in 
GaUiam  summd  diligentid.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  not 
visited  Ireland  on  the  top  of  a  diligence* 
but  he  had  gone  through  portions  of  it  on  a 
low-backed  car.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
found  the  country  a  peaceable  one  ;  but  he 
had  been  doing  his  best  to  get  up  a  little 
disturbance.  He  thought  Ireland  rather 
phlegmatic,  and  was  endeavouring  to  in- 
troduce a  little  English  excitement.  He 
regretted  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  there 
was  at  this  moment  great  distress  in 
Ireland.  The  dairy  and  sheep  farmers 
never  had  a  better  year,  and  their  rents 
were  never  better  paid,  but  the  small  til- 
lage farmers  even  in  the  famine  year  were 
scarcely  worse  off.  He  trusted  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  keep  his  mind 
open  to  conviction,  and  that  he  would  not 
feel  that  he  was  compelled  in  honour  to 
prove  the  proposition  \uth  which  he  had 
started — namely,  that  there  was  no  distress 
in  the  country;  for  he  (Mr.  Scully)  be- 
lieved that  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  turn  out  to  be  egregiously 
wrong,  and  that  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  instead  of  the  distress  having 
diminished  or  disappeared  altogether,  it 
would  have  increased,  lie  hoped^  there- 
fore, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  apply 
himself  to  relievo  that  distress.  He  saw 
with  pleasure  the  announcement  in  the 
Royal  Speech  of  a  measure  for  simplifying 
the  transfer  of  land.  If  the  Government 
could  carry  an  honest,  bond  fide,  and  work- 
ing measure  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  improvement  effected  in  Ireland 
during  his  remembrance.  Such  a  measure 
had  been  brought  in  by  the  Government  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  in  voting  that  Go- 
vernment out  of  office  his  chief  relnctance 
had  arisen  from  an  apprehension  that  the 
incoming  Government  would  not  bring  in 
an  equally  good  measure  of  the  same  kind. 
He  trusted  that  the  Government  would  en- 
deavour to  do  something  to  reduce  the 
enormous  legal  expenses  to  which  suitors 
in  the  courts  of  law  were  subject,  and 
which  caused  a  scandal  both  in  England 
^and  Ireland.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting, after  some  considerable  experience, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  successful  suitors 
were  losers  by  the  legal  costs  of  the  exist- 
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ing  system.  A  legal  friend  of  bis,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  summers 
in  Denmark,  told  him  tb^t  a  similar  e?il 
formerly  existed  in  that  country,  but  it  had 
been  eradicated  about  twenty  years  ago  by 
the  establishment,  not  of  Courts  of  Ari>itra^ 
lion,  bttt  Courts  of  Reconciliation.  No  one, 
he  Was  told,  cotild  brinff  a  person  before  any 
6f  the<sourtsoF<Demnark  without  first  going 
hi  private  with  his  adversary  before  ajadge, 
%rho  heard  the  statements  of  both  parties. 
The  party  was  not  bouni  to  be  reconciled, 
butf  until  he  had-  obtained  a  certificate  that 
the  dispute  codld  not  be  settled  he  was 
hot  allowed  to  go  to  kw.  In  this  country 
the  Ikigants  were  kept  asunder,  and  that 
was  the  great  evil.  Now,  the  result  of 
the  system  that'  was  in  force  in  Denmark 
#as  that,  on  an  average,  in  six  cases  out  of 
every  seven  the  parties  irere  reconciled; 
an)i  the  only  objection  tliat  had  ever' heen 
urged  against  that  system  was  that  six  out 
of  every  seven  of  the  professional  gentlemen 
there  were  in  coniparatively  unproductive 
positions.  ' 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  appointed. 

To  draif  up  an  Address  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  upon  the  said  Resolution: — Mr.  Port. 
MAN,  Mr.  Wkstebn  WooDJ  Viscount  Paliierston, 
Mr.  Ghamoillob  of  the  EioHiquiB,  Sir  Gbobob 
Gebt,  Sir  Gbobob  Lbwis,  Sir  GaARLss  Wood, 
Mr.  MiLNBB  Gibson,  Mr.  Cabdwbll,  Mr.  Vi;.- 
LIBB8,  Mr.  Attobnbt  General,  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  The  Lord'  Adyooate,  Mr.  Pbbl,  and  Mr. 
Massbt,  or  anj  Five  of  th^m : — To  withdraw 
immediately. 

Lords  Commissioners'  Speech  referred. 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter 
before  Eight  o'clock. 


IIOUSB     OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  February  7,  1862. 

MiNUTBs  >— Pvblio  Bzll.~1«  Gardens  in  Towns 
Protection. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 
EXPLANATION. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  was  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  occupying  the  time 
of  their  Lordships  with  matters  peraonal 
to  himself,  or  with  making  obserfations  in 
reference  to  the  reported  itpeeches  of  him- 
self, or  other  noble  Lords  in  that  House. 
He  rery  seldom  read  reports  of  his  own 
Mr.  Vincent  Scully 


speeches,  or  of  other  speeches  which  he 
bad  the  privilege  of  hearing.  But  he  hap- 
pened to  look  at  the  report  in  The  Timee 
newspaper  of  what  he  said  yesterday,  and 
there  was  one  point  to  which  he  could 
not  help  adverting.  The  report  altoge- 
ther was  not  so  accurtlte  as  the  reports 
in  that  paper  generally  were ;  but  be 
did  not  allude  to  the  point  on  account 
of  inaccuracy,  but,  because  the  paper  had 
attributed  to  him  just  the  opposite  of 
what  he  uttered.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  ho 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  time 
had  nearly  arrived  when  the  British  Go- 
vernment should  be  called  on  to  recognise 
the  successful  revolt  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Now,  what  he  did  say  was,  that 
in  his  jadgment  the  time*  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
called  on  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  States  ;  and  he  added  that 
althoagh  ihe  practice  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment #as  to  recognise  any  de  facto 
Government  that  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing itself;  yet  he  did  not  think  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Southern  States  had  been 
so  complete  and  so  successful  as  to  justify 
the  Government  in  recognising  as  inde- 
pendent a  State  which  had  not  yet  shown 
the  power  of  vindicating  and  maintaining^ 
its  own  independence. 

THE  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.— QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY  said,  he  would 
put  a  Question  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Granville)  which,  perhaps,  he  would 
prefer  to  answer  on  Monday — whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  a  Government, 
had  any  intention  of  bringing  forward  any 
scheme,  or  offering  any  suggestion,  as  to 
the  application  of  the  very  large  sums  of 
money  subscribed  for  the  memorial  to  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort? 
At  present  the  subscriptions  were  entirely 
of  a  private  character.  No  decision  had 
yet  been  come  to — he  did  not  know,  in 
fact,  who  could  come  to  a  decision — as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  mo- 
ney subscribed.  It  already  amounted  to 
£27,000,  and  many  had  not  yet  subscrib- 
ed— he  himself  being  of  the  number — to 
the  memorial,  in  consequence  of  being  in 
doubt  as  to  the  mode  to  be  adopted  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  money.  What  he 
wished  to  know  was,  whether  Her  JMa- 
jesty's  Government,  as  a  Government,  in- 
tended to  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  the 
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appropriation  of  the  subacriptions,  or  to 
iodieate  in  any  public  manner,  the  waj  in 
whieh,  according  to  their  opinion,  such  me- 
morial might  be  instituted,  so  as  to  be  most 
gratifjinpr  to  the  feeluigs  of  their  Sove- 
reign ?  He  was  sure  that  if  the  public  had 
anj  notion  of  what  would  be  most  gra> 
tifjiog  to  Her  Majestj  the  direction  thus 
indicated  would  be  univeraallj  followed. 
In  the  mean  while  it  would  be  well  to  know 
whether  the  Government  intended  to  take 
anj  part  in  the  matter  or  to  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  persons  ?  Perha]fs 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  prefer  to  post- 
pone an  answer  to  the  Question  till  Mon- 
daj. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  It  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  make  a  reply  on  Mon* 
day. 

THE  NEW  MINUTfi  ON  EDttCAT^ION. 
QUESTION. 

Tub  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  wished  to 
aak  the  noble  Earl  the  President  of  the 
Council  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  Minutes  in  their  original 
form,  side  by  side  with  the  modifications 
and  alterations  ?  The  original  and  the 
amended  Minutes  might  be  laid  on  the 
table  on  Thursday,  and  any  discussion  on 
them  might  be  taken  with  more  advantage 
on  a  future  day,  when  their  Lordships  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  their 
effect. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  intended  on  an 
early  day  to  make  a  statement  with  regard 
to  the  Minutes  themselves,  and  he  would 
then  explain  what  were  the  alterations  con- 
templated. He  had  no  objection  to  pro- 
dnce  both  the  Minutes  with  the  modinca- 
tiona  in  them. 

IMPRISONMENT  OF  A  BRITISH  SUB- 
JECT  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth,  or 
rather  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  a  contradiction,  of  a 
story  which  had  been  in  circulation  during 
the  last  week  or  ten  days.  That  story 
seemed  to  him  to  be  so  monstrous  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  reached  this  country  that 
he  was  almost  confident  it  must  be  full  of 
exaggerations,  but  it  would  be  very  satis- 
factory to  hear  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
meut  what  ground  there  was  for  the  story. 


It  was  to  this  effect — that  a  Canadian  gen* 
tieman,  a  British  subject,  whilst  travelling 
on  an  American  railway,  was  arrested  by 
order  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  ;  that  he  was  taken  to 
the  guard-house,  stripped  and  searched, 
and  subjected  to  the  >  grossest  indignities^ 
on  the  pretence  that  he  was  implicated  in 
some  conspiracy  iirith  persons  engaged  in 
the  war  with  the  Confederated  States. 
Nothing  was  found  to  criminate  him  or  to 
inculpate  him  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  but 
he  was  taken  to  a  prison  at  New  York, 
where  he  was  immured  for  several  weeks, 
whilst  typhus  fever  was  raging  in  the  pri- 
son, and  carrying  off  its  victims  daily. 
There  he  was  detained  without  being 
brought  to  trial — without,  in  fact,  a  charge 
being  made  against  him.  Communication 
was  by  some  means  opened  with  Lord 
Lyons,  who  represented  his  case  to  the 
United  States  Government,  but  without 
obtaining  any  redress.  During  that  time 
he  received  several  letters  from  the  British 
Legation  ;  but  the  seals  were  broken  and 
the  covers  torn.     The  moat  eztrordinary 

f>art  of  the  matter,  however,  was,  that  at 
ength,  when  he  was  offered  his  liberty,  it 
was  on  the  condition  that  he  should  for- 
swear his  own  nationality  and  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Northern  States.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  could  hardly  believe 
that  such  a  state  of  things  was  possible, 
but  this  was  the  story.  It  was  said  that 
this  gentleman,  with  very  great  courage 
and  constancy  refused  to  accept  any  such 
conditions.  He  preferred,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  and  at  great  personal  inconvenience, 
to  remain  in  prison  rather  than  accept  such 
a  discharge.  He  waa,  afterwarda,  removed 
to  another  prison  ;  and  after  a  time  it  waa 
said  that  Lord  Lyons  having  interposed  he 
was  offered  his  liberty  on  a  condition  only 
one  degree  less  extraordinary  than  the 
former — namely,  that  he  would  not  travel 
to  the  Southern  States,  nor  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  inhabitants.  He  re- 
fused this  condition,  and  remained  in 
prison  from  the  5th  of  October  till  the  6th 
of  January,  when  he  received  an  uncondi- 
tional discharge.  It  was  stated  also  that 
other  British  subjects  had  been  subject  to 
various  restrictions,  and  had  been  treated 
in  a  manner  which  was  in  violation  of 
international  rights  and  privileges.  He 
would  not  make  any  comments  on  this 
story,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  the  facts  were  as  they  had 
been  stated. 

Earl  RUSSELL  said,  it  was  true  that 
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Mr.  ShaTer,  a  British  subjeot,  had  been 
for  manj  weeks  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette 
and  in  another  American  prison.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  this  gentleman  wrote  to 
Lord  Lyons,  and  stated  that  he  was  tra- 
velling on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada,  that  on  the  arriral  of  the  train  at 
Detroit  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  pri- 
son, and  that,  though  a  British  subject,  he 
had  been  asked  to  take  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  GoTcrnment  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  had  refused  to  do.  Lord 
Lyons,  upon  receiving  this  letter,  made  a 
representation  thereupon  to  Mr.  Seward ; 
who,  on  the  15th  of  Norember,  wrote  to 
say  that  he  had  at  first  supposed  that 
Mr.  Shaver  was  a  United  States*  citizen  ; 
that  it  was  in  that  belief  that  Mr.  Sharer 
had  been  asked  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance;  but  that,  though  compliance  with 
this  condition  could  not  be  expected  from 
a  British  subject,  he  could  give  no  order 
for  the  prisoner's  release,  as  Mr.  Shaver 
was  accused  of  conveying  arms  to  the 
Confederate  States,  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
spy  employed  by  the  Government  of  those 
States,  ifr.  Shaver  was  then  asked  to 
enter  into  other  conditions,  one  of  which 
was  that  he  should  not  enter  the  Southern 
States  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  But 
he  would  not  agree  to  these  conditions, 
and  he  was  subsequently  released.  Their 
Lordships  ought  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Seward  assumed  to  himself  the  right  to 
arrest  any  person  within  the  United 
States,  not,  perhaps,  at  his  own  pleasure 
alone,  but  with  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, no  matter  whether  that  person  was 
an  American  citisen  or  a  foreigner.  It 
was  contended,  he  believed,  by  the  lawyers 
of  the  United  States  that  at  a  time  of 
emergency  such  a  power  was  intrusted  to 
the  President.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  remonstrated  with  the  Govern- 
men  of  the  United  States  upon  the  treat- 
ment to  which  Mr.  Shaver  had  been 
subjected,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  pro- 
duce the  correspondence  which  had  passed 
upon  the  subject. 

Tab  Baul  op  CARNARVON  said,  he 
was  sorry  to  find  that  facts,  as  he  had 
stated  them,  and  which  at  the  time  he 
could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  credit, 
were  really  borne  out  by  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Earl.  Whatever  might  be  the 
state  of  Government  or  the  condition  of 
society  in  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
tensions put  forward  by  Mr.  Seward  in  re- 
spect of  British  citizens  seemed  to  over- 
ride all  the  principles  which  regulated 
Harl  Russell 


the  intercourse  of  one  friendly  nation 
with  another.  Now,  he  thought  not  only 
that  British  subjects  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  their  own  Government  for  pro- 
tection, but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Sovereign  to  afford  such  protection.  Al* 
legiance  by  the  subject  to  the  Crown,  and 
protection  from  the  Crown  to  the  subject, 
were  reciprocal  duties.  He  should  cer- 
tainly move  for  this  correspondence,  be- 
cause the  matter  was  one  which  the  House 
ought  clearly  to  understand.  Meanwhile, 
he  hoped  that  when  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  remonstrated  on  account  of 
this  extraordinary  proceeding  they  had 
also  asked  for  compensation  to  Mr.  Shaver. 
That  gentleman  had  been  detained  in  pri- 
son for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  his  life  bein^ 
thereby  put  in  jeopardy,  and  yet  not  one 
single  charge  had  been  proved  against 
him.  The  noble  Earl  then  moved  an  Ad- 
dress for 

"Copy  of  the  Gorrespondenoe  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's OoTomment,  on  the  Arrest,  Imprisonment, 
and  lU-treatment  of  Mr.  Sharer,  a  Canadian  Sub- 
ject, under  Order  of  Mr.  Seward.** 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Uouse  adjourned  at  Half-past  Five  o'olock, 

to  Monday  next,  a  Quarter 

before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  7,  1862. 

MiirijTBS.] — Nsw    Writs     Issusd. — For    Great 
Grimsby,  v.  Lord  Worsley,  now  Earl  of  Tar-. 
borough. 
Public  Bills. — 1*  Qualification  for  Offices  Abo- 
lition ;    Highways  ;   Qualification   for   Offices 
Abolition;  Whippiog;  Poor  Relief  (Ireland). 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS'  SPEECH.— REPORT. 

Mr.  PORTMAN  brought  up  the  Report 
on  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners'  Speech. 

UNITED  STATES.-BLOCKADE  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  he  had  heen  on- 
willing  on  the  preceding  evening,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Address,  to  introduce  any 
subject  which  could  have  given  rise  to  a 
debate.  But  there  was  one  topic  which 
was  on  the  lips  of  every  one,  and  which 
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vas  nppermost  id  the  minds  of  eferj  per- 
BOD  in  this  countrj,  and  that  was  the  ef- 
fects which  the  lamentable  war  iD  Ame- 
riea  had  produced  upon  the  iodustry  of  the 
United  Kiugdom.  It  was  not  his  iDtention, 
however,  at  the  present  moment  to  enter 
into  that  subject ;  but  there  was  one  point 
connected  with  the  war  which  he  thought 
lie  or  anj  other  Member  was  fuUj  justified 
in  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring into,  and  that  was  the  condition  of 
the  blockade.  He  had  taken  upon  himself 
tbis  duty  because  last  year  he  put  three 
Questions  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  one  of 
which  had  reference  to  this  subject.  He 
asked  Earl  Russell  upon  the  6th  of  May 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  informed  that  the  block- 
ade of  any  part  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
ated States,  unless  eflTectire,  would  not  bo 
recognised  ?  The  reply  of  the  noble  Earl 
on  that  occasion  was,  that  he  had  not  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  any  instructions  to  our 
Minister  on  that  subject ;  that  it  was  well 
known  to  Lord  Lyons,  and  had  been  de- 
clared law  by  the  United  States,  that  no 
blockade  could  be  recognised  or  deemed 
valid  unless  it  were  an  effective  blockade ; 
and  he  (Earl  Russell)  had  no  doubt  there 
would  be  no  differeooe  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  upon  that  point.  Now, 
a  document  had  been  placed  in  his  (Mr. 
Gregory's)  hands  within  the  last  few  days, 
which  frave  him  reason  to  believe  that 
more  than  a  doubt  existed  as  to  whether 
this  blockade  was  effective.  He  believed 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  show  that  in 
a  great  measure  this  blockade  could  only 
be  considered  as  a  paper  blockade ;  but  he 
had  DO  wish  now  to  forestall  the  discussion 
which  must  arise  on  the  papers  which  he 
understood  would  be  laid  before  the  House. 
He  only  brought  forward  the  question  on 
this  occasion  in  order  to  say  that  he  should 
most  unquestionably  take  some  early  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  whole  question  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  before  the 
House;  because,  if  the  figures  which  he 
should  be  prepared  to  quote  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true,  then  he  thought  the 
House  of  Commons  would  pronounce  that 
the  blockade  was  not  effective.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  figures  were  disputed, 
it  would  rest  with  the  Government  to  pro- 
nounce whether  they  considered  the  block- 
ade to  be  effective  or  not.  He  thought 
that  while  they  ought  to  look  upon  all 
these  matters  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  as  re- 
garded the  United  States,  while  he  should 


be  the  last  person  to  advocate  any  act  of 
hostility  or  severity  towards  that  country 
— still,  as  this  country  had  acknowledged 
there  were  two  belligerent  parties,  he 
thought  that  in  justice  to  both,  and  also 
in  justice  to  the  suffering  manufacturing 
population  of  this  country,  that  House 
could  not  take  too  early  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  subject,  and  of  ascer- 
taining, both  for  their  satisfaction  and  our 
own,  whether  Uie  blockade  really  was  or 
was  not  effective. 

Admiral  WALCOTT:  Sir,  the  few 
observations  which  1  have  to  offer  will  be 
made  in  my  capacity  of  a  naval  officer. 
While  I  thoroughly,  heart  and  spirit, 
sympathize  with  the  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  attended  the  removal  iff  the 
Southern  Commissioners  from  the  sanctuary 
of  the  deck  of  a  British  vessel,  and  the 
protection  of  the  British  colours,  I  cannot 
view  that  event  entirely  with  regret.  Not 
only  has  it  proved  the  immunity  which 
we  have  claimed  for  our  flag,  but  it  has 
elicited  such  a  grand  manifestation  of 
hearty  indignation  that  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore any  nation  will  indulge  in  England's 
decrepitude.  Not  only  this;  that  mag- 
nificent colony  which  abuts  on  the  borders  / 
of  the  United  States,  has  found  an  oo-  / 
casion  of  expressing  spontaneously  its  V 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  love  for  the  mother 
country  in  a  manner  which  proves  its 
reality,  and  must  confound  any  who  have 
erred  in  their  estimate  of  the  true  sym- 
pathies of  Canada.  There  is  one  subject 
nearer  home  which  demands  our  warm 
recognition — need  I  say,  that  I  allude  to 
that  gratifjring  exhibition  of  seal,  and 
those  proffers  of  services  which  were 
made  by  the  naval  reserve  of  this  king- 
dom. At  no  time  have  we  had  a  navy 
more  complete  in  equipment — never  so 
capable  of  being  manned  not  only  without 
pressure,  but  with  eager  demands  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
That  exhibition  of  our  Naval  Volunteers 
will  be  never  forgotten.  I  think  any 
amount  of  mere  money  was  well  devoted 
when  our  navy  was  rendered,  I  had  almost 
said  invincible — and  I  do  say,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  invincible, 
when  science  has  rendered  our  ships  in- 
vulnerable, and  the  patriotism  of  its  sea- 
faring population  places  crews  of  volun- 
teers at  our  disposal  sufficient  to  man  a 
fleet  in  numbers  and  spirit  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Such  events,  I  think,  should  not 
incline  us  to  regret  the  affront  of  the 
IVetU.     Both    countries  had   done    well : 
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England  was  firm  and  resolute ;  America 
did  justice,  though  tardily,  and  such  a 
peace  was  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest, 
when— 

- — -**  both  parties  nobly  are  subdu'ed ; 

And  neither  partj  loser." 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  had  heard 
with  much  pleasure  the  announcement  of 
the  hon.  Member  {orGalwaj  that  he  in- 
tended to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  He 
thought  there  were  two  questions  involved 
in  this  matter;  the  first,  its  bearing  on 
our  commercial  interest,  the  second  its 
bearing  on  our  national  honour  and  the 
rules  of  international  law.  With  respect 
to  our  commercial  interests,  he  would  say 
nothing  at  that  moment ;  but  it  appeared 
perfectly  clear  that  if  his  hon.  Friend  was 
able  to  substantiate  the  statement  which 
he  had  shadowed  forth  to  the  House,  and 
showed  that  the  blockade  had  been  prac- 
tically nothing  but  a  paper  blockade,  un- 
doubtedly in  that  case  the  character  of 
this  country  would  to  a  great  extent  be  in- 
volved by  its  recognition.  He  believed  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  paper  blockade  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  international  law,  and 
in  that  case,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was 
really  a  paper  blockade  only,  what  became 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  much  ? — because,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  to  have  been  perfectly 
efi^ectual,  it  appeared  to  him  that  its  re- 
cognition was  for  all  purposes,  and,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  an  act  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  this  country  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Northern  States.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  show  that  there  was 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  assumption 
put  forward  by  his  hon.  Friend  that  the 
blockade  had  not  been  effective.  Taking 
that  view  of  the  subject,  he  was  extremely 
glad  that  his  hon.  Friend  intended  to  bring 
the  subject  forward  for  discussion. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  there 
was  one  paragraph  in  the  Royal  Speech, 
that  alluding  to  Morocco,  to  which,  as  he 
had  brought  the  subject  forward  last  Ses- 
sion, and  as  it  happened  to  fall  to  his  lot 
to  take  part  in  the  matter,  he  wished  to 
refer.  He  appealed  to  the  Government 
last  year  to  take  some  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  the  vepy  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
which  then  existed.  At  that  time  the 
Spanish  Government  had  possession  of 
Admiral  Walcott 


Tetuan»  and  appeared,  from  a  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
likely  to  keep  possession.  But  he  (Mr. 
Darby  Griffith)  then  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  security  of  Gibraltar  required 
the  independence  of  Morocco.  Since 
then  the  Government  had  dealt  with  the 
question.  The  great  difficulty  was  that 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  had  entered  into 
financial  engagements  with  the  Spanish 
Government  which  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  fulfil.  He  had  3,000,000  dollars  to 
pay,  and  had  only  1,000,000  dollars  to  par 
It  with,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  2,000,000 
dollars  to  be  raised.  Until  that  amount 
was  raised,  however,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  a  right,  by  the  treaty  to 
which  the  Government  of  Morocco  had 
eoneented,  to  retain  possession  of  Tetaan. 
Of  course  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  to  encourage  the 
Government  of  Morocco  to  nullify  treaty 
engagements,  but  the  question  was  a  press* 
ing  one,  and  it  sent  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  business  talents  and  diplomatie 
authority  in  that  part  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Drumroond  Hay,  to  wait  on  the  Emperor 
at  Fez,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  In 
the  course  of  the  arrangements  a  British 
merchant  trading  to  that  country.  Mr. 
Ford,  offered  to  advance  the  capital  at 
J&iO  per  cent ;  but  it  was  suggested  bj 
him  that  the  British  Government  should 
give  some  assistance,  and  it  was  proposf^d 
that  our  Government  agents  should  be 
concerned  in  collecting  the  revenues  of 
Morocco  and  handing;  them  over  to  the 
British  capitalists.  The  question  was  an 
extremely  pressing  one,  as  the  continued 
occupation  of  Tetuan  was  fraught  with 
danger.  No  doubt  the  Government  had 
great  and  paramount  objections  to  giving^ 
any  direct  guarantee ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  felt  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  that  such  a  state  of 
tilings  should  terminate.  They  were,  there- 
fore, induced,  as  an  exceptional  case,  to 
look  favourably  on  the  proposition  of  & 
modified  intervention  in  respect  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues.  That  proceeding 
or  concession  on  their  part  had  greatly 
facilitated  the  matter;  and  they  now  knevr 
that  a  loan  had  been  contracted  in  Lou-- 
don  which  would  enable  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  to  make  the  payment  necessary 
to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  Tetuan.  Ho 
wished  to  ask  the  Government  whether* 
that  payment  was  in  the  course  of  bein^ 
made,  and  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  tlio 
transaction     would     be    carried     out    to 
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Completion  without  delay  ?  CoiiRidering 
the  extreme  iniportiince  of  this  question 
M  connected  with  our  po8!«rfision  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  urgency  of  the  matter, 
he  fell  it  hit  duty  to  press  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  GoTemmenl  last  Session 
ia  a  rery  pointed  manner,  and  he  now 
gave  them  great  credit  for  the  energy 
tbej  had  diftplayed.  Under  all  the  cir 
eumstaneoa  ho  thought  that  no  better  ex- 
pedient cooM  hare  been  hit  upon  to  settle 
tlie  boaineM  satbfactorily.  lie  differed 
altogether  from  the  view  which  ho  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  have  intiniatoil 
last  Seasion,  tliat  much  forbearance  and 
eonccsaion  ought  to  be  shown  towards 
the  Spanish  Government — that  Govern- 
ment had  never  manifested  any  gratitude 
for  the  effiirtfi  we  had  mado  in  the  war 
with  Napoleon  I.  to  preserve  her  inde- 
pendeoee,  or  had  fulfilled  other  engage- 
inents  she  had  entered  into  with  ua  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  idle  to  attempt 
to  conciliate  Spain.  All  that  wo  had 
to  con»iiler  was  our  own  interests  re- 
apeeting  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  it 
was  of  essential  importance  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  Morocco,  and  nut  to 
allow  Spain  to  obtain  a  footing  there, 
cither  for  herself  or  as  a  cat's-paw  for 
the  Broperor  of  the  French,  or  we  should 
soon  find  the  whole  of  that  coast,  from 
Algeria  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  and  hostile  power,  and 
oar  retention  of  Gibraltar  would  be  ren- 
dered more  difficult.  On  those  grounds  he 
vas  glad  to  find  that  the  Government  had 
exerted  itself  to  settle  the  question,  and  he 
gave  them  great  credit  for  having  done 
tlie  best  they  could  under  tho  circum- 
•tanee*. 

Address  agreed  to;  —To  be  presented  by 
Privy  Councillors. 

LORDS  COMMISSIONERS'  SrfiECII. 

Lords  Commissioners*   Speech  to   be 
taken  mto  consideration  on  Monday  next. 

niGUWATS  BILL. 
LB  AYE.      FIRST  READING. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  in  moving  for, 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  ma- 
iMgement  of  Ilighways  in  England,  said,  j 
thesobject,  unfortunately,  was  hy  no  means 
a  new  one  to  the  Uouse,  and  therefore,  in 
introducing  a  measure  which  very  much 
resembled  its  predecessors,  he  did  not  pro- 
poae  to  aay  anything  which  could  givo  rise  j 

VOL.  CLXV.    [tuiud  seiues] 


to  debate.  Any  discussion  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  or  its  details  would  be 
better  reserved  for  a  future  stage,  lie 
would  only  say  that  it  was  identical  in  prin- 
ciple and  similar  in  most  of  its  details  to 
those  introiluoed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Hardy)  and 
hy  his  right  hon.  Friend  now  the  Secretary 
for  War  (Sir  George  Lewis).  It  provided 
for  the  formation  of  higliway  districts  by 
order  of  magistrates  in  sessions ;  only» 
however,  after  notice  that  auch  proceed- 
ings would  be  brought  forward  at  the  sea* 
sions  on  the  requisition  of  fifo  magistratea, 
and  subject  to  confirmation  at  subsequent 
sessions.  The  order,  moreover,  was  not 
to  come  into  operation  until  confirmed  hy 
the  Secretary  of  State,  ao  that  reasonable 
opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  those 
parishes  which  objected  to  the  arrange^ 
ment  to  have  tho  matter  fully  considered. 
The  Bill  also  provided  for  the  formation  of 
Highway  Boards,  composed  of  way-wardens 
appointed  by  the  parishes  inclidcd  in  the 
district ;  and  it  was  an  esscutini  principle  of 
the  Bill  that  a  pad  district  surveyor  should 
bo  appointed,  whose  duty  it  would  he  to  act 
under  the  Highway  Board,  and  look  to  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  roads.  As 
in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  places  subject  to 
local  acts  were  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  measure  ;  and  there 
were  some  other  small  exceptbns  identical 
with  those  in  the  Bill  which  was  then  in* 
troiluccd.  It  was  proposed  absolutely  to 
exclude  boroughs  from  the  operation  of  tho 
Bill,  except  where  the  consent  of  the  conn<- 
cil  of  such  borough  or  the  vestry  of  such 
parish  was  obtained.  The  measure  waa 
chicfiy  required  in  agricultural  districts, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with 
which  he  was  most  conversant  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  great  public  benefit, 
and,  ultimately,  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
making  highways.  Many  parishes  in  the 
north  of  England  were  divided  into  town<> 
ships,  each  of  which  appointed  its  own 
surveyor,  and  one  had  no  control  over  the 
other  ;  so  that  continually  persons  had  to 
pass  in  the  same  parish  from  a  good  roatl 
to  a  bad  one,  and  there  was  no  way  of  en- 
forcing any  change  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public,  though  such  a  power  was 
in  many  instances  greatly  desired.  Ho 
hoped  the  House  would  not  object  to  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  similar  in  principle 
to  those  which  had  been  absented  to  on 
former  occasions,  either  by  large  majori- 
ties or  without  a  division.  In  cise  the 
House  agreed,  as  he  trusted  it  would  do. 
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to  rend  tlio  Bill  a  second  time  on  an  earlj 
day,  he  was  prepared  to  fix  the  Comniit« 
tee  for  anj  date  which  would  best  suit  the 
general  convenience. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  it  was  with  much 
regret  that  he  heard  it  was  intended  to  re- 
introduce this  Bill.  After  the  opposition 
so  generally  expressed  with  regard  to  it 
last  year,  and  without  anything  which 
could  be  called  an  expression  of  public 
opinon  in  its  favour  out  of  doors,  he  had 
tnisted  they  should  hear  no  more  of  it. 
The  tendency  of  the  Bill  was  to  deparo- 
chialize  England  by  destroying  those  local 
authorities  who  had  hitherto  exercised  some 
important  functions,  and  to  remove  from 
the  parishes  the  right  of  local  government 
in  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  it  yet 
existed,  and  therefore  to  set  aside  a  ma- 
terial and  important  element  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  remove  from  the  parishes  the  con- 
trol they  had  hitherto  exercise<1  over  their 
own  finances,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  body 
not  elected  by  the  vestries,  but  mainly 
nominated   by  the   Crown  ;   for  although 


der  the  Acts  relating  to  Qualifications  for 
Office  and  Employment. 

Mr.  NEWDEiGIATB  expressed  hit  re- 
gret  that  the  hon.  Member  should  think  it 
necessary  to  re-introduce  this  most  ob- 
noxious measure,  which  had  hitherto  been 
invariably  rejected  by  a  majority  of  at  least 
two  to  one.  He  should  have  thought,  after 
the  distinct  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
UoQse,  that  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
have  further  trespassed  upon  its  patience. 
The  hon.  Qentleman,  however,  was  pre- 
pared to  ask  them  again  to  reverse  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  adopted  on  this 
subject  for  the  last  32  years,  in  order  to 
enable  persons  who  were  invested  with  cor- 
porate powers  to  use  ihem  agaiust  the 
Church  of  England,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  the  State.  No  one 
could  really  doubt  that  the  subject  had 
been  already  sufficiently  ventilated;  there- 
fore, he  trusted  the  House  would  not  even 
Fanction  the  introduction  of  the  measure, 
the  more  especially  as  they  knew  very  well 
that  even  if  it  passed  this  House  it  was  not 
likely  to  become  law;  but  in  all  probability 


each   parish  was   to   have   its   own  way-  ,  would  only  promote  differences  between  the 


warden,  still  that  functionary  was  to  ex- 
ercise no  reul  power  over  the  acts  of  the 
Board.     In  most  parishes  the  rate  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  these  roads  was  equal  to  i 
the  tax  imposed  under  the  two  schedules  of  j 
the  Property- tax,  and  the  Bill  proposed  to  j 
transfer  to  the  new  Boards  additional  powers  { 
in  this  respect  ;  so  that  an  immense  power  | 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  to  control  that  amount  of  taxation. 
The  majority  of  the  landed  property  of  this 
country  would,  consequently,  be  virtually  ^ 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  very  small  | 
minority  in   point   of  numbers,   and  cer- 


two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  upon  a 
subject  with  respect  to  which  no  public 
interest  whatever  had  been  excited. 

Motion  agi'eed  to. 

Acts  read  ;  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Bciolved, 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  moTe  the 
Uoase,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  make  and  sobscribe  cer- 
tain Declarations  as  a  Qualiflcation  for  OiBoes  and 
Employment." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be   brought  in  by  Mr. 


tainly  not  a  majority  in  point  of  value  of   Hadfield,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Mr.  Baines, 
the  landowners.     The  measure  would  be   ^nd  Mr.  Kershaw. 


a  violation  of  the  rule,  which  was  now  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  that  the  people 
should  only  be  taxed  and  the  expenditure 
should  only  bo  authorized  b^'  themselves 
or  by  their  representatives.  As  such  he 
should  strongly  oppose  it. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
George  Grey  and  Mr.  Clive. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P 

QUALIFICATION  FOR  OFFICES  ABO- 
LITION  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST   READING. 

Mr.  hadfield  moved  that  tho  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  cousi- 
ISir  George  Orey 


Bill  presented^  and  read  l^ 

WHIPPING  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Mr.  hadfield  moved  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  abolish  punishment  by 
Whipping  for  Offences  committed  by  Crimi- 
nal Prisoners,  and  to  amend  so  much  of  an 
Act  for  the  more  speedy  trial  and  punish* 
ment  of  Juvenile  Offenders  as  relates  to  the 
Whipping  of  Offenders.  He  said  the  House 
was  aware  that  the  Legislature  had  already 
made  considerable  alterations  in  criminal 
law,  and  these  alterations  necessitated 
additional  Legislation  upon  the  subject. 
He  therefore  introduced  this  Bill,  to  which 
the    Home   Secretary  had    no  objection* 
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lie  would  postpone  tlie  second  reading;  to 
(he  26th  inst.,  and  he  hoped  that  the  law 
vould  be  amended  bo  as  to  relieve  the 
eountrj  from  those  grievous  statements 
upon  this  subject  which  last  year  affected 
public  feelin£^a  and  opinion. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  in  consenting  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill»  desired  not  to 
be  understood  as  assenting  to  the  principle 
that  corpore^il  punishments  could  in  all 
ca^s  be  abolished.  The  disturbances  in 
the  Chatham  prison  last  year  showed  that 
it  WAS  necessary  that  the  power  should  be 
reserved.  He  believed  there  were  instances 
when  whipping  might  be  advantageously 
practised.  He  admitted  that  from  the  re- 
turns laid  before  Parliament  last  Session  it 
was  evident  that  a  great  diversity  of  punish- 
ment prevailed  in  different  gaols,  and  he 
bad  instituted  inquiries  upon  the  subject 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  matter  to  the 
Douse. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
IIadfiet.d.  Mr.  Einnaird,  Mr.  Briscoe, 
and  Sir  Frederic  Smith. 

Bill  presented  and  read  l**. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

LBAYB.      FIRST   READING. 

Mr.  HENNESST  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  had 
himself  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  on  this  subject  on  an  early 
day.  Under  these  circumstances,  per- 
haps, the  licin.  and  learned  Member  for 
tlie  Ring's  County  would  wait  and  see 
whether  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  did  not 
meet  his  own  views. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  observed,  that  the 
Bill  which  ho  proposed  to  introduce  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  House. 
In  tlie  Session  of  1860  he  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  the  two  clauses  of  which 
his  Bill  consisted,  and  on  three  divisions 
the  House  agreed  to  them.  He  under- 
stood from  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  substantially  to  accept 
his  clauses  ;  but,  as  he  believed  there  was 
lome  difference  between  the  Government 
elanses  and  those  of  his  Bill,  he  hoped 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  courtesy 
usually  extended  to  hon.  Members^  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  oppose 
the  present  Motion. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  the  Government  would 


not  oppose  the  Bill ;  but  he  put  it  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  h^m  to  wait  till  the  Bill 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  on  the  table, 
in  order  that  he  might  see  whether  there 
was  that  difference  to  which  ho  had  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  remarked,  that  if 
leave  were  given  him  to  bring  in  his  Bill, 
he  would  take  care  that  its  second  reading 
should  not  take  precedence  of  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  measure. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  he  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Hennesst  and  Mr.  Gregort. 

House  adjourned  at  a  qu.nrter  before 
Six  o'clock,  till  Mondaj  next. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Monday,  Febrwry  10,  1S62. 

UNITED  STATES— IMPRISONMENT  OP 
BRITISH  SUBJECTS. 

The  Earl  op  CARNARVON  said,  he 
wbhed  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance. It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that  on  Friday  night  last  he 
had  put  a  Question  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary with  reference  to  a  British  subject 
who  had  been  arrested  and  detained 
in  prison  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
United  States,  and — not  to  ui>e  a  harsher 
term — subjected  to  considerable  ill-treat- 
ment under  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Seward. 
Since  that  time  he  had  received  fresh  in- 
formation relating  to  other  cases,  which 
were  still  worse  than  that  which  he  had 
before  mentioned,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
have  whatever  information  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  could  furnish  with  regard  to  them, 
lie  was  informed  that  three  British  sub- 
jects were  at  this  moment  detained  in 
prison  in  the  Federal  States,  where  they 
had  been  between  four  and  five  months, 
on  secret  charges,  without  a  single  allega- 
tion of  any  sort  being  made,  far  less 
proved,  against  them.  He  wos  informed 
titat  no  inquiry  had  been  made  into 
their  cases,  and  they  had  even  been 
refused  an  inquiry,  unless  they  con- 
sented, in  the  first  instance,  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
If  this  information  which  he  had  received 
were  correct,  and  these  persons  had  been 
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80  illegally  arrested  and  detained,   there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  obtaining  an 
explanation  of  the  exact  position  of  affairs. 
The  prisons  of  the  United  F^tates  at  this 
moment    were    crowded    with    prisoners. 
Into  one  of  the  prisons — Fort  Lafayette 
• — had  been  crowded   a  great  number   of 
prisoners   of  every    rank    and    position— 
and  among  them  were  men  of  substance 
and    intelligence,   who  had   been  brought 
up   in   affluence  and   great  social  refine- 
ment.    There  were  representatives  there 
of  all  the  liberal  professions — members  of 
tiie  judicature,    members    of    the   press, 
some    ten    or   eleven    representatives   of 
the    State  of  Maryland,  and   men  of  all 
the  best    classes    of   American   citizens, 
who    had    been    arrested,    dragged    from 
prison  to  prison,  suffiering  every  hardship, 
and,  at  this  moment,  they  were  confined 
for  an  indefinite  period.    With  these  Ame- 
rican   citizens   in  American  prisons   that 
House,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do;  they 
were  not  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  he 
sliould   he  the  la^t  man  to  ask  the  House 
or  the  Government  to  interfere  ;  but,  in  so 
far  as  their  condition  threw  light  on  the 
condition  of  British  subjects  there  confined, 
it  was  an  important  point,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  neither  the  House   nor  the  country 
could  be  indifferent  to  it.    The  state  of  the 
prisoners  he  understood  to  be  this :     In 
this  fortress  there  were  four  small  case- 
mates and    two   larger    battery-rooms    in 
which    prisoners    were    confined — all   the 
chambers  being   constructed   of  brick    or 
stonework,  and   lighted  by  small  embra- 
sures or  large  folding  doors,  which  ensured 
on  atmosphere  alternately  saturated  with 
damp,   alternately  suffocating  from    heat. 
In  one  of  these  chambers,  fourteen  fiet  by 
twenty  four  feet,  there  were  confined — at 
least,  that  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  a^o— 
twenty-three  politicol  prisoners,  of  whom 
two- thirds  were  placed   in  irons  ;   and  in 
one  of   the  battery-rooms  between  thirty 
and  forty  persons  were  confined.     During 
the  day  there  was  often  too  much  ventila- 
tion, though,  at  the  occanional  caprice  of 
the  guards,  blinds  and  shutters  were  placed 
against  the  windows  ;  hut  at  night  the  ven- 
tilation was  so  imperfect  that  the  air  became 
foul    and  oppressive.    In  every  sense   the 
accommodation  was   l»od.      In    very    few 
cases    were    there   beds   or   bedding ;    in 
none  the  necessaries,    or  decencies   even, 
of    prison    life.      The    food     was    of   the 
coarsest  description.     Even  the  water  sup- 
plied  for    di inking    was  said  to   be   foul, 
while  for  other  purposes  only  salt  water 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


was  provided.      In   one  of  the   worst   of 
these  places,  where  prisoners  were  crowded 
together  in  this  manner,  where  there  was 
no  poseible  accommodatioo  for  cleanliness 
and  for  decency,  the  state  of  things  was 
said  to  be  something  yerj  little  better  than 
the  middle  passage.     In  one  of  these  bat- 
tery-rooms fever  had  broken  out,  and  waa 
spreading  rapidly  to  the   neighbourliood. 
It  was  in  these  prisons  that  these  British 
subjects  were  confined.     He  had  the  fact 
upon  authority  which  he  could  not  doubt, 
though,  of  course,  he  could  not  state  it  on 
his  own  persona]  responsibility  ;  still  the 
authority  was  such  that  he  could  entertain 
no  doubt  on  the  subject.     He  had  been 
furnished  with  an  account  of  the  names 
and  conditions  of  the  persons  so  confined. 
The  first   was   Charles  Green,  a   British 
merchant,  long  resident  at  Savannah,  who 
came   from  Liverpool.      As  a  proof  that 
his  connection  with  this  country  had  beeQ 
maintained,    and  that    he  was   hand  fide 
a  British  subject,  he  had  a  son  now    at 
Liverpool    at    scliool.     The    second    was 
Andrew  Lowe,  also  a  British  merchant  at 
Savannah,  who  at  this  moment  had  two 
daughters  at  school  at  Brighton.  He  could 
not  give  the  name  of  the  third  ;  but  he 
was  described  as  an  Irish  navvy.     He  was 
a  labouring  man,  who  went  over  from  Ire- 
land in  October,  i860,  in  order  to  find  an 
uncle  engaged  in  some  railway  contracts 
at  Harper *s  Ferry,  and  ho  was  found  bj 
the    Federalists    in    that    neighbourhood. 
They  offered  him  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  when   he  declared  himself  a  Britiah 
subject  they  treated  the  plea  with  derision. 
Tiie  oath  of  allegiance  was  proffered  to 
him   again,    and    on    his   refusal   he    was 
dragged  to  prison.     The  friendless  condi- 
tion of  this  man  and  his  ignorance  of  Uie 
proper  means  to  be  adopted,  entitled  him 
to  a  double  amount  of  protection.     Now, 
as    to   the   condition    of    these    persons, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  more  than  thi^, 
that  they  were  still  in   confinement.     It 
was     impossible   to    say     whether    there 
was  a  more   or  less  of  hardship  in   indi- 
vidual   ca»es.      But    it    was    not    likely 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  treat 
British  subjects  confined  in  these  prisons 
with    more   consideration    than    it    would 
show  to  natives  of  the  country.     If  tho 
persons    thus    arrested    were    guilty,    let 
them,  after  a  fair  trial,  undergo  the  punish* 
ment  the  law  awarded  for  their  offence  ; 
but  they  should    not  be  detained  in   pri« 
son  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  on  secret 
charges.      They  ought  \q^  be  brought  to 
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trial,  and  have  a  hearing.  Be  under- 
•tood  that  to  all  tbede  prisoners,  without 
txeeption.  the  saoae  offer  was  made,  that 
at  a  preliminary  condition  to  anj  judicial 
inquiry  into  their  cases  they  should  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States*  The  fact  of  these  men  being  still 
ia  prison  aft^  such  an  offer  was  a  pre* 
samptioii  that  they  were  really  British 
subjects  ;  and,  if  so,  under  these  circum- 
stances the  Government  of  this  country 
was  bound  to  extend  protection  to  them. 
He  did  not  wbb  to  go  further  into  this 
subject ;  he  would  rather  leave  it  in  the 
bands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But 
he  should  wish  to  know  from  the  noble 
Eari  what  information  he  had  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  what  steps  he  had  thought  right 
toUke. 

Barl  RUSSELL:  I  conclude  that  the 
AoUe  Bar!  has  hardly  read  the  papers  that 
have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  by 
eomroand  of  Her  Majesty ;  for  the  noble 
Barl  would  there  have  found  a  Correspon- 
dence between   Lord   Lyons  and  Mr.  Se- 
ward,   and  also  between  Iler   M/ijesty's 
Government  and  Lord  Lyons,  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  think  that  the  noble  Barl  in  the 
statement   he  has  made  hardly  seems  to 
have  taken  into  account  the  very  critical 
ctroumstances  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  placed.     In  the  spring 
of  last   year  nine  of  the   States  in   the 
Bthemo   of    Confederation    declared    war 
against  the  Federal  Government.     In  such 
circumstances  as  these  it  is  usual  for  all 
Qovemments  to  imprison  on  suspicion  per- 
sons who  they  consider  are  taking  part  in 
the  war  against  them.     In  a  case  which 
Wsppeoed  not  many  years  ago — in  1 848*^- 
when  there   was  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland 
for  the  purpose   of  overturning  the   au- 
thority   of    Her    Majesty's   Government, 
the  Secretary    of    State  applied    to  the 
other   House  of  Parliament  for  authority 
to  arrest    persons  on   suspicion   of  trea** 
sonable  practices— ^hat  is,  for  the  snspen* 
sioo  of  the   Habeas  Corpus   Act — and  in 
the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  at  that 
date  there  are  two  cases  in  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ordered  the  arrest  of 
two  American  citizens.     In  the  cases  of 


two  persons  representations  were 
Bade  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States.  My 
noble  Friend  Lord  Palmerston,  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
isplied.  that  with  regani  to  those  persons 
the  Lord  LitfUtenant  of  Ireland  had  full 
inferoiatioo  ou  which  he  relied  that  those 


persons  were  engaged  in  practices  tending 
to  subvert  ihe  authority  of  the  Crown,  and 
were  aiding  treasonable  practices  that  were 
being  pursued  in  that  part  of  the  kingdoni. 
Those  persons,  I  believe,  were  never 
brought  to  trial — I  never  heard  of  their 
being  tried.  They  were  arrested  and  de- 
tained solely  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Crown  authorized  by  Parlia- 
ment. No  doubt  complaints  have  been 
made  by  certain  British  subjects  in  Ame- 
rica that  they  had  been  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, only  on  the  order  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  directed  Lord  L^ons  to  re- 
present thoho  cases  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  as, 
especially  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  it 
appeared  that  there  had  been  very  light 
grounds  for  the  suspicion,  1  thought  an 
inquiry  into  them  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
I  do  not  vindicate  the  act  of  the  American 
Government  in  any  of  these  cases  ;  whether 
it  had  good  or  only  li;rht  grounds  for  its 
suspicions,  I  am  not  here  to  say.  If  I 
thought  they  had  only  light  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, it  was  my  business  to  represent  that 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  ; 
but  it  is  not  my  business  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  American  Government  in 
this  House.  The  American  Minif>ter  re- 
plied that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  the  President  a  power,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  arrest  persons  on 
suspicion  and  confine  them  in  prison  during 
his  will  and  pleasure.  This  question  has 
been  much  debated  in  America.  Some 
high  legal  authorities  say  that  the  writ  of 
Hahecu  Corpus  chnnoi  be  suspended  by  the 
President  alone,  but  only  by  an  Act  of 
Congress ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
eminent  lawyers  have  maintained  the  con- 
trary opinion.  I  have  received  within  the 
last  few  days  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  Philadel* 
phia,  in  which  he  contends  with  great  in- 
genuity that  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  that 
the  Habeas  Corpus  can  be  suspended  on 
the  authority  of  the  President  alone.  Now, 
the  question  has  been  brought  before  Con- 
gress itself,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed 
on  the  subject.  But  it  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  it  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  President,  and  on  a 
division  a  large  majority  decided  to  lay 
the  question  aside,  and  thereby  left  the 
President  to  act  for  himself.  So  much 
for  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unitetl  States.  With  regard  to  the 
particular  acts  which  Mr.   Seward,  under 
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the  sanction  of  the  President,  has  autho* 
riied,  in  the  arrests  of  British  subjects,  as 
well  as  American  citizens,  I  am  not  here  to 
defend  them.  But  I  think  the  authority  to 
make  such  arrests  is  one  that  must  belong 
to  some  person  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  if  itbelicTes  that  the  parties 
are  engnged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
against  it,  either  by  furnishing  arms  to  tho 
enemy  or  acting  as  spies.  It  is  an  autho- 
rity which  roust  rest  somewhere  in  cases  of 
great  peril.  As  to  many  of  these  cases,  I 
beliere  there  has  been  what  was  very  likely 
to  occur — some  abuse  of  an  extraordinary 
power ;  there  have  been  some  unnecessary 
suspicion  and  some  ill-treatment.  But  I 
do  not  find  that  in  any  of  these  cases  there 
has  existed  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Government  to  prevent  the 
British  consuls  from  having  access  to  pri- 
soners who  claimed  their  interference,  or 
to  prevent  them  from  stating  their  com- 
plaints to  Lord  Lyons ;  nor  do  I  find  that 
Lord  Lyons  has  been  slow  in  representing 
them  to  the  American  Government.  Lord 
Lyons  has  represented  that  ottcnding  to 
those  cases  has  taken  up  a  great  part  of 
his  time.  I^or  can  I  say  that  Mr.  Seward 
has  refused  to  listen  to  those  complaints. 
He  has  very  often  stated  that  he  had 
information  on  which  he  could  depend 
that  these  persons  were  engaged  in  trea- 
sonable correspondence  against  the  Go- 
Temment  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
these  parties  were  or  were  not  engaged  in 
treasonable  practices  against  that  Govern- 
ment is  a  question  upon  which  we  cannot 
enter.  But  the  noble  Earl  states  upon  hin 
own  authority  that  the  arrests  were  illegal, 
and  that  those  persons  are  now  kept  in  pri- 
son illegally.  That  is  more  certainly  than  I 
could  venture  to  state.  I  could  hardly 
Tenture  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  the  power,  suppos- 
ing persons  are  guilty  of  being  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  to  keep  them 
in  prison  without  bringing  them  to  trial ; 
and  it  would  require  a  stronger  denial  of 
the  authority  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
United  States  than  1  could  presume  upon 
to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  not  that  power.  With  regard 
to  the  particular  cases  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  brought  forward,  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  or  not  some  of  those  persons 
may  not  have  been  engaged  in  such  cor- 
respondence. We  all  know  that  during 
the  time  in  which  the  United  States  have 
been  divided  there  has  been  much  sympa- 
Earl  Russell 


thy  shown  in  this  country  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other.  Some  have  shown  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  North,  and  others  have 
shown  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  South. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  say,  without  knowing  the  circumstances 
accurately,  whether  these  persons  may  not 
have  been  engaged  with  the  Confederates. 
With  regard  to  some  of  those  cases,  I 
thought  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  persons  ar- 
rested bad  not  been  engaged  in  any  con- 
spiracy. There  was  one  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  a  partner  in  a  firm,  the 
other  partner  of  which  had  great  coo- 
nections  with  the  South,  an4  had  strong 
Southern  sympathies;  but  the  gentleman 
himself  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Union. 
It  was  the  mere  circumstance  of  letters 
being  sent  to  certain  persons  through  the 
firm  that  induced  his  arrest.  I  thought 
that  a  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  proceed- 
ing. Mr.  Seward  said  he  thought  the  cir- 
cumstances were  enough  to  induce  suspi- 
cion, but  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  that  suspicion* 
this  gentleman  was  released.  A  mere  re- 
lease, however,  was  far  from  being  ade- 
quate compensation  to  him,  because  for  a 
person  in  a  most  respectable  position  and 
wholly  innocent  of  offence  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  to  a  prison  for  several  days  is 
a  great  grievance,  and  one  for  which  he  ia 
entitled  to  compensation.  But  beyond  the 
right  to  complain  and  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minis- 
ter, whenever  there  is  a  case  which  he 
thinks  calls  for  such  interference,  I  do  not 
know  what,  under  the  circumsianoes,  we 
can  do.  I  believe  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  allude  had  stated  that  he  expected  his 
own  friends  would  procure  his  release. 
The  noble  Earl  has  mentioned  three  cases. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  cases  the  noble 
Earl  would  mention  ;  but  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Green,  this  is  a  statement  he  made  on 
the  5th  of  September — 

"  I  desire  no  action  to  be  taken  by  my  friends 
in  England  in  consequence  of  my  arrest.  Lord 
Lyons  has  represented  my  case,  and  it  will  receive 
full  investigation  in  due  time.  Meanwhile  I  am 
in  tho  hands  of  the  officers  of  this  fort." 

There  have  been  other  cases  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment  under  circumstances  in* 
volving  great  hardship.  There  have  been 
many  cases  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
these  cases  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  have 
taken  place  under  a  GoYcrnment  which  is 
engnged  in  a  civil  war,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  serious,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  for- 
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nibble,  in  which  any  coontrj  was  ever 
eajsaged.  It  it  not  for  us  to  decide  tlie 
right  or  wrong  of  the  qaarrel ;  but  we 
most  ndmit  that  all  the  means  that  are 
used  bj  dfilised  nations  in  warfare  against 
each  other  are  open  to  the  Americans, 
whether  in  the  character  of  belligerents  or 
whether  as  engaged  in  civil  war.  With  re- 
gard to  the  particular  cases,  I  belieTo  that, 
to  whatever  cause  they  niaj  be  owing — 
whether  to  the  no?eltj  of  the  circumstances 
Hi  North  America  or  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  persons  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  ez- 
eroiaiBg  this  power,  or  whether  it  is  owing 
to  this,  thai  arbitrary  power  can  nerer  be 
safely  tntnnted  to  any  one,  or  if  intrusted 
is  most  liable  to  be  abused — to  whatever 
cause  it  is  owing,  I  believe  there  have  been 
and  will  be  many  cases  of  arbitrary  arrest. 
Bat  in  every  case  where  a  British  subject 
is  arrested,  and  a  reasonable  case  is  made  | 
out  08  his  behalf,  I  shall  always  be  ready  { 
to  ittstruet  Lord  Lyons  to  bring  the  case  | 
under  the  consideration  of  the  authorities  I 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Lord  ! 
Lyons  has  never  been  wanting  in  his  duty. 
He  has,  I  think,  shown  himself  a  vigilant 
British  Minister  in  that  respect ;  and  I  hope 
your  Lordships  will  not  be  of  opinion  that 
these  cases  have  been  neglected  by  the 
Government  of  this  country. 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY  :  I  am  sorry,  my 
Lords,  to  find  that  the  noble  Earl  is  not 
able  to  answer  the  statement  made  by  my 
noble  Friend,  and  that  he  seemed  to  cast 
some  censure  upon  my  noble  Friend  for 
having  brought  this  subject  to  your  Lord- 
ships* attention  with  a  strong  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  illegality  of  these  ar- 
rests. Now,  I  must  say  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  listen  to  the  statement  of  my  noble 
Friend,  borne  out  as  it  is  by  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Earl  himself,  without  feeling 
excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  indig- 
nation at  the  gross  outrages  thus  inflicted 
British  subjects.  I  am  willing  to 
nit  to  the  noble  Earl  that  erery  allow- 
«  should  be  made  for  the  circumstances 
of  difficulty  in  which  the  American  Go- 
vernment is  placed,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  civil  war  in  which  they  are  engaged  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  the  course  they  have 
pursned  with  respect  to  British  subjects 
in  America,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances from  time  to  time  addressed  to 
them  by  Lord  Ly4ins — and  I  am  sure  that 
no  thought  was  further  from  my  noble 
Friend's  mind  than  to  cast  the  slightest 
censure  upon  Lord  Ljons,  who  seems  to 
have  performed  his  difficult  duties  at  Wash- 


ington with  firmness  and  with '  prudence*^ 
1  say  that  the  treatment  of  British  sub- 
jects by  the  American  Government  has 
been  such  as  highly  to  try  the  patience  of 
this  country.  1  think  we  are  justified  in 
using  strong  language  upon  the  course 
thus  pursued  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, considering  more  especially  that  on 
some  former  occasions  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent advisers  have  not  been  slack  to  assert 
or  slow  to  vindicate  the  Civis  Romanui 
doctrine  professed  by  the  noble  j^ttfi  now  ' 
at  the  head  of  the  Govem'nent.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  CivU  Romanui 
does  not  appear  to  have  derived  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  from  his  citizenship.  The 
noble  Earl  seems  to  have  derived  some  in- 
struction from  his  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Seward  ;  for  in  the  course  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Seward  the  noble  Earl 
seems  to  have  invoked  against  these  pro- 
ceedings—and very  properly — the  protec- 
tion of  American  law,  declaring  that  he 
had  no  right  to  resent,  with  regard  to 
British  subjects,  that  which  the  law  sanc- 
tioned with  regard  to  American  citizens ; 
but  the  question  was,  did  the  law  sanction 
these  proceedings  ?  The  noble  Earl,  how- 
ever, acquiesced  contentedly  when  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  replied  that 
he  did  not  feel  bound  to  accept  from  a 
British  Minister  his  explanation  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Such  was  the 
substance  of  the  courteous  reply  vouch- 
safed to  the  noble  Earl.  Now,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question,  raised  by  my  noble  Friend, 
which  the  noble  Earl  very  conveniently 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  answer.  lie 
states  that  Congress  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion affirming  the  course  taken  by  the  Pre- 
sident in  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
[Earl  Rusbbll:  Virtually  affirming  it.] 
Well,  virtually  affirming  it.  No  law  can 
be  shown  to  support  the  President's  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  ;  and  the  noble  Earl's 
statement  is  that  a  number  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  Judges  in  the  States  have 
denied  that  he  possesses  any  such  p(«wer. 
The  action  of  the  Judges  at  the  present 
moment  is  subject  to  rather  unusual  re- 
strictions.  At  present,  therefore,  there 
exists  no  appeal  with  respect  to  the  law 
of  the  United  States  ;  bat  the  noble  Earl 
says  that  virtually  Congress  has  affirmed 
that  the  President  possesses  by  the  Con- 
stitution, whenever  he  thinks  fit,  the  power 
of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  writ,  with- 
out reference  to  Congress  or  to  any  autho- 
rity other  than  his  own  discretion.  Cer- 
tainly, for  a  very  free   Government  and 
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pete  demo^fftcy,  1  do  not  think  that  it  is 
a  Tery  liappy  state  of  law  to  live  under, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  nfford  a  Tery 
strong  illustration  of  the  superior  happi* 
ness  which  the  American  people  enjoy 
over  those  whose  lot  is  cast  under  the  old 
monarchies.  The  nohle  Earl  has  shown 
that  in  Ireland  the  writ  of  ffahecu  Corpus 
has  been  suspended  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  exercised  the  right  thus  conferred  upon 
him,  even  in  the  case  of  American  dtisens. 
But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  can  he  show 
ns  any  British  or  any  American  precedent 
where  upon  such  an  arrest  it  has  been  re* 
quired  as  tlie  Condition,  not  of  release,  but 
of  beini^  brought  to  trial,  that  the  person 
arrested  should  forswear  allefl^iance  to  his 
own  country  ?  The  noble  Earl  has  not  de- 
nied that  this  individual  was  called  upon, 
as  a  condition  of  being  brought  to  trial, 
to  forfeit  his  nationality,  and  that  he  was 
only  lauflfhed  at  when  he  stated  that  he 
Was  a  British  subject  ;  nor  did  the  noble 
Earl  deny  that  he  was  thereupon  remitted 
to  prison.  Even  admitting  that  we  have 
no  right  to  question  the  American  inter- 
prctation  of  American  law,  admitting  the 
tloctrine  that  the  President  may  at  any 
time,  under  circumstances  of  suspicion, 
exercise  the  power  of  suspending  the  writ 
of  Baheas  Corpus  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  I  think  the  noble  Earl  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  point  out  any  law  or  prece- 
dent by  which  a  person  may  bo  called 
upon  to  forfeit  his  nationality  and  swear 
allegiance  to  another  country  before  he 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  brought  to 
trial. 

Earl  RUSSELL:  What  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Earl  renders  necessary  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation  irom  me. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  stated,  &<» 
far  as  I  recollect,  that  a  m(»tron  had  been 
brought  before  Congress  declaring  that 
tinder  the  existing  circumstances  the  power 
of  suspending  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
could  not  be  exercised  without  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  forme 
of  Congress,  but  I  believe  that  according 
to  our  forms  it  would  be  said  that  the 
Congress  resolved  to  pass  to  the  Order 
of  the  Day.  That  amounts  to  a  virtual 
confirmation  of  the  power,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  we  can  look  to  any  other 
authority.  The  President  exercises  this 
power,  and  Congress  declines  to  inter- 
fere. With  regard  to  the  three  oases 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon)  I  did  not,  of  course,  know 
The  Earl  of  Dethy 


that  he  woald  refer  to  them,  or  I  woul 
have  taken  pains  to  inquire  into  tli. 
facts  of  each  oase<  1  do  not,  however, 
recollect  any  instance  in  which  a  person  waa 
called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianea 
to  the  United  States,  except  one,  and  that 
was  a  case  in  which  the  -  person  arrested 
had  given  notiee  of  his  intention  to  becoma 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  form* 
1  believe,  is  that  the  person  who  wishes  to 
bceonie  a  citizen  of  the  Uuited  States 
must  give  three  months*  notice  of  his  io^ 
tention  to  do  so.  When  that  time  arrives 
he  must  take  an  oath,  not  only  of  fidelity 
to  the  United  States,  but  he  must  also  for« 
swear  all  other  allegiance,  and  more  ea- 
pecially  allegimtce  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria*  The  gentleman  who  was  arrested 
made  an  application  to  the  British  Consul; 
to  whom  the  reply  of  Mr.  Seward  was, 
*'  This  gentleman  oti  account  of  whom  yoa 
write  has  renounced  all  allegiance,  and  es- 
pecially allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria.*' 
The  matter  was  further  inquired  into,  and 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Seward  was  wrong  in 
his  facts;  that  although  thif  gentleman  had 
given  notice,  and  altltough  he  had  stated  in 
a  court  of  justice  ho  intended  to  forswear 
bis  allegiani-e  to  Queen  Yictoria,  yet  the 
requisite  forms  had  not  been  coni|ileted« 
and,  therefore,  he  remaiued  still  a  British 
subject.  Lord  Lyons  remarked  that  if  tliat 
were  not  so  the  gentleman  would  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  debarred  from 
seeking  the  protection  either  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Eabl  of  DONOUGilMORE  sak]» 
that  without  entering  on  a  discussion  of 
the  general  subject,  he  desired  to  have  an 
explicit  answer  to  one  question,  namely* 
whether  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
Foreign  Affairs  approved  of  ths  eoore^ 
which  had  been  adopted  of  tendering  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  British  subji^ct  as  a 
condition  to  his  being  brought  to  trial  ? 
For  his  own  part  he  could  conceive  that  no 
greater  insult  could  be  oHercd  to  any  man 
than  to  be  first  arrested  by  a  foreign 
Government,  and  then  be  required  by  thai 
Government  to  forswear  allegiance  to  his 
own  and  allegiance  to  theim  before  tlis 
charge  against  him  could  be  investigated* 
He  trusted  that  a  distinct  answer  to  that 
question  would  be  given  by  the  noble  EarL 

Earl  RUSSELL:  My  answer  is  that^ 
as  fur  as  I  know,  the  American  Govem«> 
ment  have  never  tendered  the  oath  of  aU 
legiance  to  the  United  States  to  a  British 
subject,  knowing  \\\m  to  be  a  British  sub- 
ject.    Mr.  Sewardy    when   told   by   Lord 
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Ljons  that  tliia  person  who  had  been 
arrested  was  a  British  subject,  said  that  he 
was  quite  unaware  of  that  fact,  and  he 
wouh)  take  care  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  not  pat  to  him.  I  repeat,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  has  never  been  administered  to  a 
British  subject  when  he  was  known  to  be 
such. 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  noble 
Friend's  question  referred  to  the  alterna- 
tive that  was  given  of  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  or  of  not  being  brought  to  trial. 

UNITED  STATES— BLOCKADE  OF  TDE 
SOUTHERN  POBTS.— QUESTION, 
The  Earl  of  MALMBSBURY  :  I  have 
given  notice  to  the  noble  Earl  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary,  that  I  wouhl  put  a  Ques- 
tion to  him  respecting  the  papers  which  he 
proposed  the  other  night  to  laj  upon  the 
table.  In  asking  whether  amon^;  those 
papers  we  shall  find  any  accounts  from  the 
Admiral  on  the  North  American  station, 
or  from  oar  consuls  at  the  various  ports  in 
the  United  Slates,  as  to  the  exact  state 
•f  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  the 
noble  Earl  may  be  sure  I  am  not  asking 
in  any  spirit  of  cavil  at  the  policy  which 
licr  Majesty's  Government  has  pursued, 
and  I  am  glad  to  a<id  my  humble  tribute 
of  approbation,  and  to  say,  what  my  noble 
Friend  behind  mo  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  said 
the  other  night*  that  1  think  the  noble  Earl 
lias  carried  out  that  policy  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  has  fully  maintained  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  country.  I  am  the 
mors  anxious  not  to  he  misunderstood 
because,  in  the  strangest  and  most  unae* 
countable  nifinner,  my  noble  Friend  near 
sie  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  been  mis- 
mulerstooi]  and  misrepresented  by  the 
leading  journal,  both  to-day  and  on  a 
previous  do  j ;  and  although  my  noble 
Friend  gave  that  journal  an  opportunity  of 
retracing  its  steps  by  explaining  what  he 
said  in  bis  speech  on  Thursday  night  as  to 
tbe  question  of  the  blockade  of  American 
ports,  yet  this  morning  there  is  in  that 
aewspaper  an  article  warning  the  public 
Sfaiust  the  advice  given  by  my  noble 
Friend  upon  that  oceasion.  My  noble 
Friend  never  used  a  single  expression  that 
eould  be  construed  into  a  desire  to  press 
apon  the  public  mind  the  desirability  of 
breaking  tbe  blockade.  Nor  would  I  do 
so ;  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  what 
I  conoeive  to  be  true  policy  to  any  one 
word  to  induce  the  Government  to  take  that 
eoarse  one  moment  before  they  thought 
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that  it  should  \e  taken.     It  must  be  a 
question  of  time  and  judgment  ^rith  the 


Government ;  and,  therefore,  I  wish  to  re* 
peat  that  nu  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
Uouse   are    pressing   the   Government  to 
pursue  any  other  lino  of  conduct  than  that 
which  they  seem  now  to  be  pursuing.    Buty 
although  that  may  be  my  view  of  the  right 
policy  to  be  followed,  I  wish  to  kno%^  what 
are  the  real  facts,  and  what  is  exactly  the 
state  of  the  blockade  ?    Possibly  there  may 
be  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  state* 
ments  we  hear,  but  I  have  been  told— 
for  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the 
gentleman — that  Mr.  Mason,  who,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  has  recently  come  over  here 
to  represent  tho  Southern  States,  openly 
declares  that  no  less  than  600  or  700  ships 
have  broken  the   blockade  and  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  Southei*n  ports.     It  h  de« 
sirable.  therefore,  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  should  be  properly  prepared  to  form 
some  judgment  open  the  matter.   As  I  said, 
it  is  a  question  of  tiino  and  judgment  for  tbe 
Government,  knowing  the  facts,  when  they 
shall  feel  called  upon  to  vindicate  interna* 
tional  law.    I  am  aware  that  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  and  see- 
ing  what  events  might  soon  follow,  perhaps 
putting  an  end  to  the  struggle  altogether^  • 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  hasten  our  steps 
with  regard  to  this  blockade  ;  but  still  we 
should  know  what  are  tbe  real  facts.     It 
is   evidently  impossible,   after    a    certain 
time,  when  the  opinion  of  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  has  been  strongly  pro« 
nounced.  speaking  of  the  bli>ckaJe  as  not 
legal  according  to  intci*national  law,  and 
after  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mason,  if  true^ 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  whole  world 
to  continue  to  suffer  the   inconveniences 
whidi  the  present  state  of  things  exposes 
them  to.     1   would   ask    the   noble   Earl 
whether  among  the  papers  we  shall  have 
an  exact  account  of  the  state  of  the  block* 
ade  as  given  by  the  Admiral  and  our  con* 
suls.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  t^bout 
the  Declaration  of  1856.     1  am  sorry  thai 
Lord  Clarendon  is  not  present,  as  1  do  not 
like  to  speak  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature 
in  the  absence  of  the  person  who  1  believe 
originated  the  Declaration  ;  but  it  may  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  1  expressed 
my  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  that  Decla- 
ration.    I  think,  too,  that  if  we  were  to 
look  back  to  the  debates  of  that  period  we 
should  find  that  the  noble  Earl,  now  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  in 
some  degree  at  least  coiucided  with  me. 
I  did  not  believe  that  any  article  of  that 
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Declaration  woulcl  e?entoa1Ijr  be  carried 
out  when  a  great  war  should  take  place. 
I  warned  the  country  that  although  it 
was  extremely  creditable  to  the  Christian 
feeling  and  philanthropy  of  the  noble  Earl 
who  originated  that  Declaration,  yet  we 
could  not  rely  upon  its  being  adhered  to 
throughout  a  great  war.  1  did  not 
think  you  could  lay  down  that  strict 
rule  as  to  blockades;  and  we  now  6nd 
that  it  is  a  wise  policy  not  to  enforce  that 
part  of  the  Declaration.  Neither  do  I  be- 
iieye  you  can  carry  out  the  Declaration  as 
far  as.it  relates  to  privateers.  1  do  not 
believe  that  a  great  maritime  country  should 
be  bound  by  such  a  Declaration  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  I  am  ,  certain  that  in  a  great 
war  circumstances  would  be  too  strong  for 
an  adherence  to  it.  Supposing  that  the 
two  great  maritime  Powers  of  England 
and  France  were  at  war  ;  at  first  the  De- 
claration might  be  adhered  to,  and  a  sort 
pf  duel  would  be  observed  between  the 
Royal  navies  of  both  coontries :  but  sup- 
posing the  ^veats  which  have  before 
occurred  were  to  happen  again — that  the 
English  fleets  destroyed  •the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  the  Frencli  war  navy,  and  block- 
aded the  remainder  in  their  ports— could 
it  be  believed  that  that  warlike  people, 
being  brought  to  bay,  would  not  have 
recourse  to  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
and  adopt  any  nieans  to  drive  away  the 
hostile  fleets  from  their  coasts,  and  loosen 
the  gripe  which  strangled  them  ?  The 
only  means  would  be  to  issqe  letters  of 
marque  ull  over  the  world,  to  prey  upon 
0Mr  commerce,  and  compel  us  to  withdraw 
oiir  ships  tq  protect  our  trade.  Then, 
again,  we  know  how  far  we  cau  rely  upon 
the  principle  of  arbitration  included  in  the 
Declaration  of  1856.  We  know  that  in 
1859  we  tried  that  principle — to  prevent 
.war  by  intermediation.  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  in  office  at  that  time,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  my  noble  Friend,  and  I  know  that 
principle  was  constantly  appealed  to  by  the 
great  Powers ;  but  human  passions  were 
too  strong,  and  Austrians  and  Italians 
were  too  angry  to  listen  to  mediators.  1 
mention  these  things  because  I  think  it 
is  well  to  bear  them  in  mind  at  the  present 
time. 


ITALY— MURDER  OF  DR.  MCCARTHY 
QUESTION. 

Thb  Eabl  of  MALMESDURY:    Be- 
fore I  sit  duwn  1  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  asking  the  nubic  Earl  another  Question, 
'J  he  Earl  of  Malmeshury 


of  which  I  have  given  him  notice — namely* 
whether  he  has  received  any  information 
respecting  the  assassination  at  Pisa  of  an 
English  gentleman  named  Dr.  McCarthy* 
who  appears  to  have  been  stabbed  in  his 
own  house  by  an  Italian  porter,  the  mur« 
derer  making  his  escape  throu^^h  the  al- 
leged gross  negligence  and  indi£ference  of 
the  police  authorities  ? 

Eabl  RUSSELL  :  In  the  first  place  I 
must  say  that  II er  Majesty's  Govenimont 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  support  which  was 
given  them  by  the  nubleEarl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  when  he  spoke  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct we  have  pnrsucd  in  relation  to  the 
United  States.  It  certainly  does  give  a 
great  additional  weight  to  the  course  taken 
by  this  country  when  all  political  parties 
agree  in  supporting  the  line  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  tho 
British  nation  must  derive  great  confidence 
from  a  knowledge  of  that  fact.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fair  and  candid  than  the 
course  followed  on  Thursday  night  by  the 
noble  Earl.  As  to  this  question  of  the  block- 
ade, it  is  as  the  noble  Earl  says,  one  of  very 
great  importance,  and  1  will  not  presnmo 
to  enter  i^t  this  moment  into  so  grave  a  dis- 
pussion.  I  gave  orders  early  in  the  con- 
test that  Admiral  Milne  should  furnish  Her 
Mojosty*s  Government  with  every  inforota- 
tion  in  his  power,  and  I  also  sent  to  oor 
consuls  at  the  different  ports  with  a  view 
to  obtain  every  information  from  them. 
When  the  blockade  was  first  mentioned  to 
me  by  Mr.  Adams,  1  stated  to  him  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  experience  in  maintainiuic  a 
blockade  over  3,000  miles  of  coast.  Mr. 
Adams's  reply  was,  that  there  were  but 
seven  ports  which  could  admit  large  vessels, 
and  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  block* 
ade,  and  that  therefore  the  difficulty  was 
not  80  great  as  it  at  first  sight  apjieared. 
With  respect  to  the  allegation  that  a  very 
large  number  of  vessels  have  eluded  the 
blockade,  I  asked  Mr.  Mason  myself  what 
was  the  tonnoge  of  those  vessels  to  which 
reference  was  made  ;  and  to  that  quest  ion 
he  was  unable  to  give  me  au  answer.  But 
the  noble  Earl  will  see  that  that  is  a  matter 
(»f  very  great  importance,  because  thoe^ 
seven  ports  are  connected  by  numeious 
creeks  wiib  other  and  minor  ports,  and 
small  vessels  run  in  and  out  of  those 
creeks,  carrying  very  small  cargoes,  and 
can  hardly,  from  their  insignificant  cha- 
racter, be  regarded  as  breaking  the  block- 
ade.     Before  the  meeting   of  i*arliameui 
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I  g&Teinstmctiont  that  theyarious  papers 
eonneeted  with  this  subject  should  be  col- 
lected together.  That  has  now  been  done, 
tlie  papers  have  been  printed,  and  thej  will 
reiT  shortly  be  deli?ered  to  jour  Lord- 
Bbips  bj  Her  Majesty's  command.  With- 
oot,  then,  pronouncing  anj  judgment  on 
this  question,  I  roust  repeat  that  it  is  one 
of  the  utmost  importance.  On  the  one 
Band,  if  we  said  that  anything  that  was 
called  a  blockade,  howerer  ineffectire, 
ihoold  be  hdd  to  be  a  legal  blockade — 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  incur 
the  danger  of  a  dispute  with  the  United 
States  without  having  the  clearest  and 
BtroDgest  ground  for  it — in  either  case  a 
great  evil  would  be  produced.  I  therefore 
tmst  that  your  Lordships  will  rcsenre  your 
jndcfroents  until  you  see  all  the  evidence. 

The  noble  Earl  has  asked  me  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  dreadful  murder  which 
baa  taken  place  at  Pisa.  The  British 
residents  in  Toscany  have  made  a  repre- 
sentation as  to  the  negligence  of  the  autho* 
rities  and  the  inadequncy  of  the  means  of 
detecting  and  punishing  crime  in  Pisa. 
Thst  representation  was  sent  to  Turin,  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  Baron  Ricasoli,  who 
promised  to  take  it  into  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  devising  such  measures  as  may 
render  the  police  more  effective  in  that 
district.  With  respect  to  the  arrest  of 
the  sssassin  and  bringing  him  to  justice, 
tiie  report  made  by  the  consul  is,  that  the 
iirst  proceedings  have  been  more  speedy 
thsn  is  usual  in  that  country.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  these  porters  are  generally  a 
very  ill- disciplined  and  violent  class  of  men, 
thst  crime  is  rife  among  them,  and  that 
the  British  residents  in  Florence  have  com- 
plaioed  of  the  great  want  of  some  regular 
tariff  of  charges  by  which  disputes,  such 
ss  gave  rif>e  to  this  murder,  might  be  pre* 
teated.  Thia  has  been  represented  to  the 
SQthorities,#  and  I  trust  that  a  better  state 
of  thhigs  will  before  long  be  established  in 
Piw. 

Sabl  GRANVILLE :  I  cnnnot  allow 
the  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
W  but  one  to  pass  without  making  some 
observation  upon  them.  The  other  day 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
IWby)  referring  to  the  Declaration 
idopted  at  the  Conference  of  Paris  in 
1356  in  relation  to  the  inviolability  of 
caeiny*B  gooda  in  neutral  ships,  said  that 
thtt  Declaration*  although  it  had  not  been 
smhodied  in  a  treaty,  was  still  morally 
sad  honourably  binding  on  all  the  Govem- 
nestfl  which  bad  agreed  to  it.     Now,  that 


view  of  the  matter  is  entirely  the  view 
which  is  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and  1  stated  the  other  evening  that 
in  the  event  of  war  that  Declaration  would 
be  fully  binding  on  those  Powers  which 
had  assented  to  it.  Now,  the  noble  Earl 
who  spoke  last  but  one  (the  Earl  of  Mai- 
mesbury)  on  this  subject  has  expressed  not 
only  his  disapprobation  of  the  Declaration, 
but,  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  hia 
conviction  that  in  the  case  of  war  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  induced  to 
disregard  its  obligatory  nature.  Now,  I 
think  that  such  a  belief  going  forth  as  tho 
opinion  of  one  of  your  Lordships  who'  has 
occupied  the  position  of  Foreign  Secretary 
in  this  country  may  have  such  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  minds  of  foreign  Powers  that 
I  put  it  to  the  noble  Earl  himself  whether 
he  -will  not  now  modify  what  may  have 
been  the  hasty  expression  which  escaped 
him. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  :  What 
I  inteuded  to  aay  was,  that'  supposing  a 
great  country  like  England  or  France, 
after  a  desperate  war,  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  struggling  with  another 
Power  for  its  very  existence,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tha^  either  a  warlike  people  liko  the 
French,  or  a  nation  of  the  same  spirit  as 
our  own,  would  be  restrained  by  the  paper 
declaration  made  at  Paris  in  1856  ;  that 
the  law  of  self-preservation  would  overrule 
all  other  feelings,  and  that  the  nation 
would  take  any  step  which  they  thought 
proper  for  saving  themselyes  and  the  coun- 
try from  the  extreme  danger  and  des- 
perate condition  iu  which  they  might  be 
placed. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  :  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  such  observations  '  from  the  noble 
Barl,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that 
this  country  will  never  be  reduced  to  such 
an  extremity  as  will  lead  her  to  disregard 
any  obligation  which  is  morally  and  ho* 
nourably  binding  upon  her. 

Eakl  RUSSELL  :  I  certainly  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  I  did  not  quite 
approve  the  Declaration  made  at  Paris  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  said  that  once  it 
had  been  entered  into  it  ought  to  be  re- 
spected. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.-QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY :  Is  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  Question  which  I  put  to  him  on 
Friday,   Whether   the    Government  have 
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como  to  an  J  decision  with  refereneo  to  the 
proposed  memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort? 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  have  only  to 
state  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment 
gave  no  particular  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posed memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort, the  project  having  originated  in  the 
universal  and  spontaneous  feeling  through- 
out the  country  that  such  a  memorial 
should  ho  raised.  The  money  for  the  pur* 
pose  having  heen  voluntarily  contributed* 
the  Government  certainly  would  not  now 
be  able  to  take  any  share  in  controlling 
the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  and  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  their  province  so  to  inter- 
fere. At  the  same  time,  many  Members 
of  the  Government  have  individually  i;iven 
their  sanction  and  concurrence  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  myself  been  in  commo- 
nioation  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  authorized  me  to  say  that  the 
Memorial  Committee  are  fully  resolved,  as 
soon  as  the  sum  of  monoy  which  appears 
to  be  sufficient  for  carrying  out  their  ob- 
ject has  been  raised-— which  is  likely  to  bo 
the  case  very  shortly — to  request  Uer  Ma- 
jesty to  state  in  what  form  most  agree- 
able to  her  own  feelings  the  money  so  sub« 
scribed  can  bo  best  appropriated  ;  and,  al- 
though I  have  DO  authority  for  saying  it, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  this  ap- 
plication be  made  to  Uer  Majesty  she  will 
not  shrink  from  giving  her  views  on  the 
subject. 

House  adjonmod  at  a  quarter  past 

Six  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


UOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  10,  1862. 

Miirtms.]— Ppbuo  Bii.u.-^1o  Coventry  Poor 
Act  Amendment ;  India  Stocks  Transfer ;  Ex- 
chequer Bills ;  Parochial  Assessments. 

Madras  army.— question. 

CoLONBL  SYKES  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  What 
foundation  there  is  for  a  statement,  re- 
ceived from  Madras,  that  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment is  circulating  a  Memorandum  in 
the  Madras  Army  that  the  Memuriuh  of 
Officers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
on  grievances  arising  out  of  the  Amalga^ 
mation  Scheme  would  not  bo  forwarded  in 
txUmo? 


The  Earl  of  Derby 


Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  as  far  as 
the  Qovernment  were  informed  they  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  memoran- 
dum had  been  issued.  The  only  pussible 
foundation  for  the  statement,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  was  that  certain  memorials 
had  been  received  in  full,  and  there  were 
others  identical  in  their  nature,  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  did  not  think  neces- 
sary to  transmit  in  extenso.  They  were  • 
mere  repetition  of  what  had  already  been 
received,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  docisititi 
of  the  Qovernment  in  one  case  would  apply 
to  the  whole. 

ALLOWANCES    TO   WITNESSES    AT 
ASSIZES  AND  SESSIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ALQERNON  EGERTON  said,  he 
rose  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie 
Home  Department,  Whether  he  intemls  to 
introduce,  during  this  Session,  any  Bill  iu 
relation  to  the  Allowances  to  WitnosAes  m% 
Sessions  and  Assises  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  in  the 
year  1858  a  scale  of  allowances  to  wit« 
nesses  in  criminal  trials  at  assises  and 
sessions  was  promulgated,  which  had  been 
prepared,  after  full  consideration,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury  and  Home  Depart^ 
mcnt.  Great  objection  was  made  to  that 
scale,  which  was  a  uniform  one.  on  the 
ground  that  it  operated  ditferently  in  dif-^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  rii^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  tho  Member  for  the  Uni-* 
versity  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Wal|»ule)  who 
succeeded  him  (SirG.  Grey)  at  the  Home 
Office,  issued  a  Commission  which  was  di- 
rected to  consider  the  question  al«»ng  with 
other  matters.  The  Report  of  that  C«»ni- 
mission,  which  was  presided  over  by  hiA  riuht 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ducliy  ««f 
Lancaster,  and  comprised  the  hon.  Bar«v* 
net,  the  Member  fur  Somersetshire,  and 
tho  hun.  Members  for  Kt^nt  and  Maccles- 
field, substantioUy  confinued  the  seale  with 
reference  to  the  payments  by  the  Treasury; 
but  they  admitted  that  there  had  been 
cases  where  the  scale  mi^ht  not  be  suf- 
ficient in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  aiid 
they  reoonmiondcd  that  the  magistrates  in 
the  counties  referred  to  should  Irave  powor 
to  increase  tho  allowances,  provided  thai 
such  extra  expense  were  defrayed  out  of 
the  county  rates  and  not  by  the  Treasury* 
A  Bill  was  brought  iu  last  Session  by  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  (»f  War 
(Sir  George  Lewis)  to  give  eflfect  to  thas 
recommendntiun.     But  it  was  bi-ought  ir 
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ntlier  lute,  and  was  not  proceeded  with. 
The  magistrates  of  the  county  repre- 
sented bj  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  A. 
Bserton)  had  recently  addreaaed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Home  Office,  regretting  that  the 
Bill  had  not  been  considered  bj  the  Uoufte, 
ami  he  (Sir  George  Groj)  intend^  to  rein- 
truduee  it  on  an  earlj  day. 

THE  LUCKNOW  PRIZE  MONET. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  aaid.  he 
placed  on  the  paper  notice  of  a  question  as 
to  when  the  Liicknow  Prize  Money  would 
be  di^trihoted,  hot  that  the  telegrams  which 
bad  appeared  in  the  papers  that  day  had 
anairered  the  queation.  by  informing  them 
that  it  was  about  to  be  distributed  immedi- 
ately. He  desired,  how erer,  to  ask  when 
the  Kirmce  prise  money  would  be  distri- 
buted? 

Sia  CHARLES  WOOD  stated,  that 
tlio  suhject  was  under  consideration.  The 
French  troops  were  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  prise  money,  and  it  was  not  as  yet 
decided  what  portion  our  troops  were  en- 
titled to. 

UNITED  STATES.— BLOCKADE  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  PORTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  PEA  COCKE  said,  he  would  beg 
t«>  ask.  Whether  any  communications  have 
been  recei?ed  with  reference  to  the  efti- 
cieocy  of  the  blockade  of  the  Confederate 
porta  established  by  the  Northern  States, 
and  if  ao,  whether  such  papers  would  be 
laid  on  the  table  ? 

Ma.  LAYARD  replied,  that  the  popers 
on  the  aubject  to  which  the  question  uf  the 
kon.  Gentleman  referred  were  being  pre- 
p«red,  and  would,  he  hoped,  be  upon  the 
table  on  an  early  day. 

CHURCH  RATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  wished  to 
•sk,  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
GoTemment  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Cboreh  Rates  this  Session  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  it  was 
Bot  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
F"P08e  any  Bill  on  the  subject. 

SUPPLY. 
LORDS  COMMISSIONERS*  SPEECH. 

G^nmdered;  Motion  ''That  a  Supply 
W  granted  to  Oer  Majesty.*' 
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Sm  HENRY  WILLOUGHBYsnid.thst 
he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  Motion  for 
granting  Supply,  being  well  aware  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hare  a  very  brge  one. 
During  the  Ust  three  years  the  Ilouae 
had  been  compelled  to  vote  £212.000,000 
for  publio  purposes,  and  although  it  was 
true  that  there  was  no  war  preasure,  and 
that  therefore  the   Supply  wouhl   not  be 
so  large  as  in  previous  years,  yet  there 
were  one  or  two  points  to  which  attention 
ought   to  be  called  at  this  early   stage. 
One  of  those  points  which  he  wished  to 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  Government 
was,  that  whatever  might  be  the  amount 
of  Supply  required,  taxes  ought  not  to  be 
levied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unduly  press 
upon  or  harass   the   taxpayers  i  and   the 
otiier,  which  he  was  not  then   going  to 
enter  upon,  was  that  the  supplies,  when 
raised,  should  be  expended  with  judgment 
and  economy.     With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  points,  he  had  received  information 
from   large    bodies  of  taxpayers   stating 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  great  vexa« 
tion   and   annoyance   by   the    manner    in 
which  the  income  tax  had  been  aaseased 
and  collected,  and  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Government  who  was  reaponsible  for  the 
fair  and  just  conduct  of   the  numerous 
officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
income  tax — the  surveyors,  inspeotf>rs,  as- 
sessors,  and  collectors?     He   would    not 
have  put  that  question  unless  he  was  oon^ 
vinced  that  there  were  serious  grievanoea 
oppressing  the  taxpayer*  and  he  must  say 
that  he  thought  the  taxpayers  were  not 
always   sufficiently  conaidered   in   discus- 
sions upon  taxation  in  the  House.     The 
last  accounts  from  India  showed  that  there 
was  aomething  like  an  income  tax  rebel* 
Ibn  in  a  portion  of  our  territories,  and  ha 
hoped  the  House   would  take  care   that 
something  of  the  kind  was  not  got  up  in 
this  country.     He  verily  believed  tliat  at 
the  present  moment  the  strongest  feeling 
of  disaalisfaction  existed  in  the  country  in 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  income 
tax  was  collected  in  this  country ;  and  he 
greatly  feared  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  take  care,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  the  roost  unpopular 
man  in  the  kingdom.     The  law  was  very 
difficult  to  get  at  in  respect  to  the  income 
tax  ;  and  if  the  taxpayers  wished  lo  know 
what  remedies  they  ought  to  take  when 
they  were  aggrieved,  they  were  obliged  to 
have   recourao  to  an  Act  of   Parliament 
containing   194  clauses,  and   thou    they 
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were  referred  to  an  Act  which  was  passed 
fifty  jears  previou&ly.  He  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  a  single  Member  could  give 
anything  like  a  clear  precis  of  the  law 
on  that  subject,  and  he  certainly  thought 
that  some  change  ouglit  to  be  introduced 
80  as  to  make  it  more  intelligible.  Sur- 
Toyors  and  collectors  of  the  income  tax 
had  a  power  of  summoning,  which,  how- 
ever, he  helieved,  was  exercised  most  un- 
fairly against  the  taxpayers,  who  were 
often  brought  up,  at  great  loss  of  time 
and  expense,  and,  after  all,  their  cases 
were  not  heard,  but  postponed  till  another 
day,  when  it  had  all  to  he  gone  through 
again.  The  principal  grievance,  however, 
arose  from  the  system  of  speculative  sur- 
charges which  was  so  odious  in  the  year 
1815,  that  Parliament  ordered  the  burning 
of  all  documents  relating  to  it,  and  from 
the  tax  being,  as  it  was,  he  believed,  in  some 
cases,  demanded  before  it  was  due.  The 
functionaries  who  collected  the  income  tax, 
and  among  whom  there  were  many  honour- 
able and  high-minded  men,  were  profedsedly 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  bnt  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression abroad  that  instructions  had  been 
issued  from  head-quarters  that  the  tax 
ahould  be  screwed  up,  and  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
make  the  9d,  tax  produce  as  much  as 
the  lOd.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
that  impression  was  well  founded,  but  he 
should  like  to  know  who  was  responsible 
for  the  mode  in  which  this  tax  was  col- 
lected. 

The  chancellor  of  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  :  Sir,  1  entirely  agree  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
the  question  that  he  has  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House ;  hut,  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  it.is  too  important,  and  certainly 
too  complicated,  to  allow  of  its  being  ad- 
Tantageoui>ly  disposed  of  by  a  merely  in- 
cidental discussion,  but  that  it  may  well 
deserve  a  more  distinct  and  detailed  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  this  House.  How- 
ever, the  hon.  Baronet  has  pot  to  me  a 
question  which  I  shall  not  decline  to  an- 
swer, while  1  shall  at  the  same  time  notice 
in  a  very  few  words  the  more  general  state- 
ments he  has  made.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  question  how  far  abuse  and 
grievance  prevail  in  the  collection  of  the 
income  tax  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
there  is  the  question  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  collection,  aud  to  wliom  the 
taxpayer  should  look  in  any  case  where  he 
/Sir  Uenry  Willoughhy 


has  suffered  hardship  through  the  levying 
of  the  tax.  I  must  say,  my  belief  is  that 
abuse  is  rare,  and  the  grievance,  so  far  as 
it  prevails,  is  incidental  to  the  nature  of 
the  tax  very  much  more  than  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  concerned  in  levy- 
ing it.  The  general  principle,  or  at  any 
rate  a  very  common  practice,  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  think  themselves  aggrieved, 
is  to  state  their  case  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  E xchequer.  Whenever  I  receive  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind,  the  case  is  always  made 
the  subject  of  regular  investigation.  The 
result  of  those  investigations  has  impressed 
on  my  mind  the  conviction  that  great  diffi- 
culty attends  the  collection  of  the  tax, 
considerable  inconvenience  is  frequently 
inflicted  in  the  collection  of  it,  and  that 
the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  are,  in  the 
main,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  tax  it- 
self. I  should  have  less  scruple  in  making 
this  statement  if  the  case  stood  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  appears  to  imagine  it  stands,  lie 
has  spoken  of  assessors,  collectors,  and 
surveyors,  as  constituting  a  body  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  collection  of  the  tax. 
Now,  it  is  not  true,  with  reference  to  any 
question  of  responsibility,  that  collectors, 
assessors,  aud  survej'ors,  constitute  &  body 
of  persons,  and  for  this  reason — they  de- 
rive their  authority  from  different  sources, 
and  they  are  responsible  to  different  autho- 
rities. The  collectors  and  assessors  are  not 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
nor  has  Her  Majesty's  Government  anj 
control  over  them  whatever,  except  such  as 
may  be  supplied  by  process  of  law  in  case 
of  misconduct.  The  surveyors,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  strictly  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  through  that 
Board  tliey  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury,  and  through  the  Treasury  under 
the  control  of  this  House.  That  is  a 
state  of  law  very  peculiar,  involving  a 
great  deal  of  possible  argument  aud  dis- 
cussion ;  and  it  is  one  which  I  need  not 
tell  the  hon.  Baronet  is,  in  the  view  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  not  satisfac- 
tory. Our  opinion,  however,  is  this,  that 
it  would  be  a  more  hazardous  experiment 
to  alter  essentially  the  basis  of  our  direct 
taxation,  with  respect  I  mean,  to  the 
principle  of  the  law  which  withdraws  from 
the  Queen's  Government  the  power  of  as- 
sessing the  subject,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
places  it  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities, 
independent  of  the  Queen's  Government ; 
but  that  the  power  of  apportioning  the 
taxes,  which  the  law  assigns  to  local  au- 
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thoritiet,  and,  I  tbink,  assigns  to  them 
Tory  wisely,  is  a  matter  entirely  distinct 
from  the  question  whether  the  6r8t  assess- 
ment of  the  tax  ought  to  be  made  by  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  Gn?ernment  or  by 
officers  appointed  by  local  authorities.  1 
may  remind  the  hon.  Baronet  that  this,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  not  a  new 
question.  I  have  stated  to  this  House  on 
preriotts  occasions  that  the  Government 
are  ready  and  disposed  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  assessment  and  the  col- 
lection of  tlio  direct  taxes ;  but  the  hon. 
Baronrt  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  in  us  to  pro- 
voke a  conflict  upon  that  subject  with  any 
considerable  body  of  public  opinion  in  the 
country.  We  have  made  application  to 
the  varioas  boards  of  commissioners  who 
are  intrusted  both  with  the  doty  of  deter- 
mining the  tax  to  be  raised,  and  likewise 
with  the  appointment  of  those  classes  of 
officers.  We  have  made  application  to  these 
boards  to  slate  their  views  on  the  question 
I  have  referred  to — namely,  whether  in 
their  opinion,  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that 
tlie  appointment  of  those  officers  and  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax  should 
be  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  result  has  been,  although 
a  very  large  number  of  these  boards  are 
desirous  that  the  charge  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  thom  to  us,  so  far  as  the  first 
assessment  and  the  final  collection  are  con- 
cerned, yet  we  have  not  found  that  kind  of 
Boanimity,  or  that  approximation  to  una- 
nimity, which  would  justify  our  submitting 
a  proposal  to  the  House  based  upon  their 
recommendations.  The  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  House  irill  clearly  understand,  that  if 
the  doty  of  the  assessment  and  collection 
are  to  be  assumed  by  the  Government,  it 
must  be  assumed  thro  ^gh  the  whole  coun- 
try, without  exception,  or,  at  all  events, 
throughout  large  areas ;  because  if  we 
were  to  undertake  these  duties  here  and 
there,  upon  minute  spots  of  ground,  and 
the  whole  system  were  to  be  intermixed 
at  every  point  with  the  new,  considerable 
confusion,  undoubtedly,  and  large  increase 
of  charge  to  the  public  would  be  the  un- 
avoidable result ;  but,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable 
that  those  duties  of  first  assessment  and 
collection  should,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
carried  over  to  the  Executive  Government, 
hecause  the  consequence  of  that  would  be, 
ihat  every  person  who  felt  himself  ag- 
grie?ed  by  the  conduct  of  any  assessor  or 
collector  would  have  a  right  to  such  re- 


dress ns  the  Executive  Government  could « 
give  him,  or  as,  if  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment failed  to  give  him,  this  House  might 
require. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  ought 
to  be  taken  into  view.  At  present  it  is 
compulsory  upon  persons  to  assume  those 
duties,  if  they  are  required  to  assume 
them  by  the  local  commissioners.  It  is 
a  duty  very  often  affording  insufficient  re- 
muneration— frequently  clashing,  in  the 
most  inconvenient  manner,  with  the  pri- 
vate occupations  of  individuals  ;  au'l  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  although  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  hardship  is  iufiicted  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law  upon  the  tax- 
payer, still  greater  hardship  is  inflicted 
upon  persons  who  are  sometimes  called 
upon  and  required,  against  their  will,  to 
assume  the  duty  of  cdlecting  the  tax.  I 
have  said,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  duties  of  those  officers,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  duties  of  the  Commissioners, 
are  in  general  extremely  well  discharged, 
having  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
case ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  that  difficulty  may  be  in 
certain  points  diminished  and  limited,  if 
the  particular  functions  1  have  named  were 
transferred  to  the  Executive  Government. 
I  wish  now  to  reply  more  directly  to  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  put 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  a  taxpayer 
is  to  obtain  costs  for  being  put  to  unne* 
cessary  inconvenience  ?  Inasmuch  as  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes  are 
in  the  hand  of  those  local  commissioners, 
who  afford  gratuitous  services,  and  who 
have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  com- 
maud  of  any  funds  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  costs,  1  really  cannot  undertake 
to  say  there  is  any  source  from  which  a 
taxpayer  who  has  had  to  spend  time  in 
matters  connected  with  the  assessment  and 
payment  of  his  income  tax,  can  be  reim- 
bursed and  indemnified  for  the  inconveni- 
ence and  loss  of  time.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  Parliament,  as  I  have  said,  has  given 
to  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  the 
power  of  determining  the  tax  to  be  levied, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, unless  in  those  cases  in  which 
parties  have  chosen  originally  to  come 
before  the  Executive  Government  them- 
selves. There  is  no  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Execu- 
tive Government ;  but,  notwithstauding, 
in  cases — I  must  say  that  the  cases  have 
been  exceedingly  rare — in  cases  where  the 
Commissiouers  appear  to  have  committed 
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9  some  palpable  error  of  principle,  such  as 
in  any  court — if  the  matter  were  one  of 
law — woulil  be  held  to  justify  an  applica- 
tion for  a  new  trial,  in  such  cases  i  have 
thought  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Got emment  to  give  relief ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  answer  to  the  lion.  Baronet 
roust  <be  taken  to  be  this  :  the  discretion 
to  determine,  and  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine, the  amount  of  taxes  payable  is  in- 
trusted to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  there 
is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  at  which 
they  may  arrive.  With  re8|>ect  to  what 
the  hon.  Baronet  has  said  in  respect  of 
arbitrary  surcharges,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
loss  and  inconvenience  is  frequently  in- 
flicted upon  individunla  ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  it  is  inconvenience  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  tax.  It  is  no  very  easy 
matter  to  get  at  the  income  of  a  man. 
Either  you  must  give  most  stringent 
powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  first  in- 
stance, whereby  the  public  officer  may  ob- 
tain positive  evidence,  or  else  you  must 
say  to  such  an  officer,  "  Use  due  diligence 
and  the  best  discretion  in  your  power  to 
form  an  estiinato  of  a  man's  income  upon 
the  basis  of  the  judgment  you  may  so 
form  ;  and  then  the  matter  will  go  forward 
for  decision."  One  of  those  two  courses 
you  must  take  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
think  the  course  now  taken  is,  although 
attended  with  inconvenience,  by  far  better 
than  the  other  course,  which  would  be  a 
course  absolutely  intolerable.  The  hon. 
Baronet  will  see,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  demanding  direct  evidence 
in  the  first  instance,  there  is  nothing  left 
except  the  formation  of  an  estimate  ac- 
cording to  such  evidence  as  may  bo  at  the 
command  of  the  assessors,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  necessarily,  from  its  character, 
very  imperfect.  To  arm  the  taxing  offi- 
cers with  powers  of  investigation,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  avoid  arbitrary  surcharges, 
would  be  to  institute  a  system  a  hundred 
times  more  oppressive  than  the  present 
system  should  be  thought  to  be,  even  in  the 
case  which  might  be  the  worst  example  of 
its  working.  I  am  afraid  the  difficulties  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  refers  are  in  the 
main  inherent  in  the  subject  matter. 
There  cannot  be,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a 
more  gross  misapprehension  than  the  idea 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  certain  quarters, 
that  because  the  levy  of  indirect  taxes 
is  a  thing  grievous  and  oppressive,  we 
have  only  to  levy  direct  taxes  and  we 
should  at  once  get  rid  of  nil  practical 
difficulties  and  inequalities.  I  am  afraid,  j 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


on  the  contrary,  the  practical  difficulties 
would  be  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  Ilenry  Wil- 
loughhy)  had  told  the  House  that  in  1815 
so  odious  and  detestable  was  the  income 
tax  that  all  the  documents  connected  with 
it  were  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Ue  might 
with  truth  have  added  that  the  same  feel- 
ings towards  it  were  entertained  in  1862; 
but  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  take 
the  same  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
documents  he  would,  not  say.  The  hon. 
Baronet  hnd  spoken  of  what  he  happily 
termed  speculative  surcharges,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Bentiuck)  to  involve  a 
most  objectionable  system.  A  speculative 
surcharge,  in  fact,  amounted  to  this,  thai 
in  the  collection  of  the  income  tax  au 
imaginary  value  was  put  upon  certain  pro- 
perty or  inoome,  with  the  chance  that  thaft 
over-valuation  might  not  be  disputed,  and 
thus  a  man  might  be  mulcted  in  that  which 
ho  could  not  be  fairly  called  on  to  pay. 
During  the  recess  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  another  grievance  of  a  senoua 
character.  He  ^  was  told  that  in  casea 
where  pemons  had  appealed  against  what 
was  juiitly  called  speculative  surcharge, 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  fee 
to  the  legal  functionary  who  conducted 
the  investigation.  Thus  the  monstrous 
injustice  was  imposed  upon  them,  first, 
of  having  to  defend  themselves  against 
an  overcharge,  and  next,  of  being  coni- 
polled  to  pay  for  so  doing.  He  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
deny  his  statement  if  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
had  been  misinformed,  and  otherwise 
that  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  have 
some  inquiries  made  on  the  subject.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  such  had  been 
unift»rmly  the  practice;  but  in  tlie  me* 
trnpolis  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun* 
try,  he  believed  it  had  prevailed.  Tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House 
that  the  difficulties  complained  of  were  in*- 
herent  in  the  tax.  He  (Mr.'  Bentinck) 
quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but  it  was  a  singular  admission  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  make* 
Some  years  before,  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  had  expressed  his  reprobation  of  the 
tax,  though  he  had  since  advocated  the  re«> 
moval  of  other  taxes  less  obnoxious.  Hq 
hoped  that  when  the  income  tax  was  under 
discussion  at  a  future  period  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  remember  what  he  had 
just  said  AS  to  the  inconveniences  that  were 
inherent  iu  that  tax.     The  right  hon.  Gcu-r 
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tieroan  had  further  admitted  that  there  was 
no  fund  from  which  the  coBt  to  which  per- 
Bons  were  put  in  appealing  against  specu- 
Istire  surcharges  could  be  paid.  If  that 
were  the  case,  there  ought  to  be  some  bet- 
ter regulation  than  that  which  at  present 
existed,  and  under  which  persons  were  put 
to  great  expense  when  making  those  ap- 
peals. There  ought  to  bo  some  cheaper 
and  more  simple  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
be  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site would  consider  the  subject,  and  take 
steps  to  put  the  matter  on  a  very  different 
footing. 
Motion  ctgreed  to. 

FIRES    IN    THE    METROPOLIS. 
8BLECT  COMMITTEE  MOYED  FOR. 

Mb.  HANKET  said,  he  rose  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
existing  state  of  Legislation  and  of  any 
existing  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  against  fires  in  the  me- 
tropolis. He  should  have  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  have  seen  GoYernment  taking  this 
step.  When  at  a  late  period  of  the  pre- 
vious Session,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  inquiry  on  the 
subject  he  received  an  assurance  from  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  that  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  one  well  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Having  on  that  occasion  stated 
the  grounds  on  which  he  thought  inquiry 
necessary  he  should  not  repeat  them,  more 
especially  as  he  believed  the  Committee 
would  be  conceded.  To  show  the  necessity 
for  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  the  law  as  regarded 
London  remained  in  the  state  it  was  in  the 
year  1774.  When  they  remembered  the 
enormous  increase  in  size  of  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  Talue  of  property  since  that 
time,  it  would  appear  extraordinary  that 
London  should  be  the  only  town  left  with- 
out any  municipal  arrangement  or  any  Act 
of  Parliament  that  was  available  to  pre- 
vent the  great  risk  and  damage  from  fires. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  Committee. 

Mb.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  motion.  He  expected  from  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lately, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
last  Session,  that  his  successor  would  have 
brought  forward  a  well -matured  plan. 
For  thirty  years  a  few  adventurers — a  few 
eompanies  trading  for  their  own  benefit — 
had  been  left  to  protect  the  metropolis 
igainst  fire.     It  was  now  time  for  the  Go- 
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vernment  to  either  assist  in  carrjing  out  the 
object  which  those  companies  had  in  view, 
or  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
If  they  did  not,  the  metropoKs  would  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself;  for  a  resolution 
had  been  passed  recently  by  a  Committee 
of  the  fire-insurance  offices,  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  metropolis  against  fire 
on  the  present  terms.     The  property  which 
was  exposed  to  so   great  a  risk  was  that 
from  which  the  gr^at  bulk  of  the  metropo- 
litan revenue  was  raised  by  the  Government. 
Sir  GEORGE  GRE  Y  said,  it  was  agreed 
last  Session  that  this  was  a  very  fit  subject 
for  inquiry  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  he  should  give  his  ready  assent 
to  the  motion.     It  was,  however,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  subject  of  fire  insurance, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Committee 
to  keep  clear  9f  that  question.     No  pledge 
had  been  given  last  Session  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  prepare  a  mea- 
sure for  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
London  fire  offices  the  regulation  of  the 
means   which   were   in    operation  for  the 
extinction  of  fires.     But  when  the  House 
remembered  that  the  law  had  not   been 
changed  since   1774,  which  imposed  upon 
parishes  the  obligation  of  keeping  a  fire- 
engine — an  obligation  which   in  all  but  a 
few  cases  was  most  inefficiently  performed 
— there   was  room    for    inquiry    whether 
some  change  in  the  law  was  not  called  for 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of    the 
present  day.     His  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
George  Lewis)  promised  last  year  that  the 
Government  would  ascertain  during    the 
recess  what  arrangements  were  in  force 
elsewhere  for  extinguishing  fires.     He  had 
obtained  a  complete  statement  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  in  Paris  for  this  purpose,  and, 
although  many  of  these  arrangements  were 
inapplicable  to  London,  they  might  sug- 
gest   some    improvements  that   deserved 
consideration  by  the  Select  Committee.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  bear  testimony  to 
the   very   efficient  character  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  of  the  metropolis,  which,   under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Braidwood,   who 
lost  his  life  in  the  courageous  discharge  of 
his  duty,  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
fire-offices,  and  was  productive  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.     Still  it  could  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  offices  had  a  direct 
interest  in  keeping   up  the  Fire  Brigade 
in  an  efficient  state  for  the   protection  of 
property,  for  the  destruction  of  which  by 
fire  they  would  have  to  pay.     He  was  ^lad 
to  assent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  and  he  trusted  tbat  its  inquiries 
might  lead  to  an  improTement  in  the  ex- 
isting law  and  practice. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  dmmiitee appointed,  "To  inquire  into 
the  existing  state  of  legislation,  and  of  any  ex- 
isting arraneements,  for  the  Protection  of  Life 
and  Property  against  Fires  in  the  Metropolis." 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS  BILL. 
LEATE.      FIB8T  READING. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  1  haye  to  ask  for  leate  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  relating  to  two  points,  neither 
of  which  is  altogether  new,  nor  will  the 
Bill  create  any  diiScultj  in  the  practice  of 
this  House.  The  first  provision  is  one  to 
amend  an  Act  of  last  jear  with  respect 
ta  the  issue  or  rather  the  reissue  of  what 
are  termed  Supply  Exchequer  bills.  The 
necessity  for  this  protision%ro8e  from  the 
Act  of  last  year.  The  principle  on  which 
these  Exchequer  bills  are  issued  is  this — 
that  they  are  capable  of  reissue  within  the 
period  of  their  currency,  if  they  come  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  GoTernnient.  For- 
merly the  period  of  currency  was  one  year 
only,  and  consequently  any  reissue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  under  the  powers  giren  by 
law  only  affected  the  finances  of  a  single 
Tear,  and  was  a  matter  only  capable  of 
being  taken  in  view  by  the  House  at  the 
time  when  the  Bill  for  the  annual  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  But  last  year  we 
passed  an  Act  of,  I  think » a  very  beneficial 
character,  under  which  Exchequer  bills  are 
not  renewed  from  year  to  year.  Although 
the  interest  is,  as  before,  paid  annually, 
the  instrument  and  the  Bill  itself  will  have 
a  currency  of  five  years.  It  was  justly 
observed  last  year  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Henley.)  that  the  power  of  re- 
issue under  the  old  law  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  five  years,  because 
it  might  so  happen  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Exchequer  bills  might  be  taken  up 
and  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it4iiight  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Government,  before  the  £ire  years  were 
eipired,  to  make  a  large  reissue  of  these 
instruments  of  public  credit  without  the 
direct  control  or  cognizance  of  Parliament. 
J  propose  to  re-establish  the  provision  of 
the  Old  law,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  re- 
issue to  the  year  within  which  the  bills 
shall  be  issued  or  paid  in.  The  effect  will 
be  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  old  law  to 
the  amended  law  now  in  force.  The  other 
provision  of  the  Bill  relates  to  a  subject 
Sir  George  Grey 


which  has  been  often  under  the  considera* 
tion  of  this  House,  namely,  the  power  now 
possessed  by  the  Government,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt,  of  funding 
Exchequer  bills  of  various  descriptions. 
That  power  is,  in  point  of  fact,  twofold. 
It  applies  to  those  Exchequer  bills  which 
are  called  Deficiency,  or  Consolidated  Fund 
Bills,  instruments  of  credit  which  only  pasa 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank,  and 
never  go   into  the  hands  of  the  public. 
The  power  of  funding  bills  of  that  descrip- 
tion is,  in  my  judgment,  altogether  "abu- 
sive."   Whether  that  power  was  originally 
intended  to  be  given  or  not,  or  whether  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  by 
the  unforeseen  operation  of  certain  worda 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ia  a  question 
which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  examine. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  of  those  Members  of  this  House  who 
hare  applied  their  minds  to  this  subject, 
that  the  power  to  which  I  have  alluded 
is  altogether  '*  abusive  "  and  mischievous. 
It  has  not  been   exercised  for   a   great 
length  of  time,  and  I  propose  by  Uiis  Bill 
to  extinguish  it  altogether.     There  is  an- 
other power  which  I  will  not  describe  in 
such  strong  terms— the  power  of  funding 
Supply   Exchequer  bills — meaning  those 
Exchequer  bills  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.      It  has  been  found  con- 
venient, at  periods  of  extended  expendi- 
ture and  of  great  financial  pressure,  tbat 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction   of 
the  National  Debt  should  theniselvea  be- 
come possessed  of  certain  amounts  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  and  a  power  exists  by  law 
under  which  it  is  competent  to  these  Com- 
missioners, acting  with  the  authority   of 
the  Treasury,  to  convert  them  at  certain 
fixed  rates  into  permanent  stock.      The 
effect  is  to  enable  the  Executive  Govern^ 
ment  to  make  additions  to  the  funded  debt 
of  the  country  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament.    So  far  as  I  know  the  greater 
operations  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power  have  been  nsefal 
and  beneficial  operations,  and  I,  therefore, 
distinguish  as  broadly  as  possible  between 
these  operations  and  those   which    hare 
taken  place  with  regard  to  Deficiency  and 
Consolidated  Fund  Bills  which  have  boen 
neither  useful  nor  beneficial.     I  do  not  de- 
sire that  the  beneficial  and  useful  powers 
to  which  I  have  adverted  shall  be  brought 
to  an  end  like  the  others,  but  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  will  be  to  bring  these  operations 
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■nder  the  direct  Tiew  and  coutrol  of  Par- 
fiament.  It  it  not  that  the  power  is  a  bad 
power,  bnt  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  from  its 
aatore  I  doabt  not  that  Parliament  will 
gi?e  its  approval  to  the  principle  that  sach 
meaBares  ought  not  to  be  taken  without  the 
approfal  of  the  Lej^islature. 

Sir  HBNRY  WILLOUGHBY  obser?- 
ed  that  as  far  as  he  could  judge  the  mea- 
sure was  one  of  a  beneficial  character.  He 
however,  regretted  it  did  not  go  further. 
As  be  understood  the  important  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  that  there  should  be  no 
change  made  in  the  unfunded  and  the  fund- 
ed debt,  without  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
menf.  It  appeared  to  him  that  that  was  a 
toond  principle,  and  one  which  should  be 
at  once  agreed  to.  Some  years  ago  he 
eootended  that  the  Government  could  create 
a  funded  debt  by  such  operations  as  those 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  was  put  out  of  court  by  a  flat  de- 
nial. The  Committee,  however,  would  de- 
ceive itself  if  it  thought  that  the  funding 
of  Exchequer  bills  could  not  take  place  in 
another  way  than  that  described.  He  al- 
hided  to  the  mode  in  which  Exchequer 
bills  held  by  savings  banks  could  be  funded. 
Uoless,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentle> 
man  dealt  also  with  those  bills,  and  brought 
ail  within  the  cognizance  of  Parliament,  he 
would  not  have  completely  disposed  of  the 
^testion.  When,  however,  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  measure  of  the  right 
boB.  Gentleman  he  should  be  better  able 
to  form  a  sonnd  judgment  upon  it.  He 
wu  very  glad  to  find  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
Ban  resolved  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  An  Act,  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
aonid  the  hkw  relating  to  Supply  Exchequer 
BiDs,  aod  to  cbju^  the  same  on  the  Consolidated 
FoBd,**  and  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  an  Aot  hy 
wbicfa  aalhority  is  given  to  the  Commissioners  x>f 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  fund  Exchequer  Bills, 
trdertd  to  be  brooffht  In  by  Mr.  CaARoiLLoa  of 
tbe  ExcHx^usR  and  Mr.  1*xbl. 

Bill  pretentedt  and  read  1^ 

House  a^ioumed  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  II,  1862. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 

Thi  lord  steward  reported  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Gracious  Answer  to  the 
Address  as  follows  : — 


Mr  Lords, 
I  RETCRX  you  My  most  sincere  Thanks  for 
your  dutiful  and  affectionate  Address,  and 
especially  for  the  Manner  in  which  you 
have  assured  Me  of  your  Feelings  on  the 
irreparable  Loss  which  has  been  sustained 
by  Myself  and  by  the  Country,  in  the  afflict- 
ing Dispensation  of  Providence  which  bowt 
Me  to  the  Earth. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Five  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half-past  Tea  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  February  11,  1862. 

MixuTBS.] — New  Wbit  Issued. — For  Leicester 
Borough,  V.  John  Bigg;  esquire.  Steward  of 
the  Manor  of  ilempholnie. 
PiTBUo  Bills. — !•  Accidents  Compensation  ; 
Marriages  of  Affinity  ;  Church  Rates  Abolition : 
Metropolis  Local  Maoagement  Acts  Amende 
ment ;  Conveyance  of  Voters. 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES 
(IRELAND).— QUESTION, 

Mb.  DAWSON  nsked  the  Chief  Seere- 
tarj  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  was  the  in* 
tention  of  the  Government  to  introduce, 
during  the  present  Session,  any  niensurea 
for  effecting  a  proper  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  alteration  of  the  present  law  affecting 
the  soleroniaation  of  marriage  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  QoTcrnment  to  introduce, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session,  a 
Bill  for  the  proper  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
the  registration  of  marriages,  that  ques- 
tion was  under  the  consiaeration  of  the 
GoTemment,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
upon  an  early  day  he  should  be  able  to 
state  what  course  would  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

MURDER  OF  MR.  WINCOTT.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  lewis  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whether 
his  attention  had  been  directed  to  tbe  re- 
cent murder  of  Mr.  Wincott,  in  South 
Street,  Manchester  Square,  and  to  the 
investigation  consequent  thereon  at  the 
Marylebone  Police  Conrt  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  of  February  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
lie  intended  to  make  any  inquiry  into  iho 
reasons  which  induced  the  presiding  magis- 
trate to  sentence  four  of  tbe  men  aiding 
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and  abetting  in  the  murder  to  the  panish- 
nient  of  six  weeks*  and  one  month's  im- 
prisonment respect!  rely  ?  He  understood 
that « a  coroner's  inquest  had  been  since 
held,  and  a  Terdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
all  the  men  implicated  had  been  returned. 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET  replied,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  case  except  through 
the  public  papers.  He  presumed  that  the 
magistrate  before  whom  the  examination 
took  place  did  not  conceive  the  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  committing 
more  than  one  of  tlio  men  on  the  charge 
of  murder.  He  (Sir  George  Grey)  had 
not  called  upon  him  for  his  reasons.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  adverted  to  the  fact 
of  a  coroner's  jury  having  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Wincott's  death,  and  he 
was  not  aware  until  informed  by  him  that 
that  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder.  Under  those  circumstances,  as 
the  persons  implicated  would  be  brought 
to  trial,  it  was  obviously  improper  on  his 
part  to  say  anything  in  that  House  which 
might  prejudice  the  case. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  (India), 
residing  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  should 
be  required,  as  heretofore,  to  remain  seve- 
ral weeks  in  London,  or  to  return  thither 
from  their  respective  places  of  abodes,  to 
be  inspected  by  a  medical  practitioner  in 
London  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  replied,  that 
he  had  communicated  with  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners  with  reference  to  this 
question,  and  they  considered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  successful  candidates 
should  be  submitted  to  medical  examina- 
tion by  their  officer  in  London.  The  ex- 
amination must  necessarily  extend  over 
several  days,  and  the  prize  offered  being 
very  high  he  did  not  think  this  necessity 
•ould  be  regarded  as  any  great  hardship. 
The  Secretary  of  State  allowed  £100  to 
each  candidate  for  expenses,  and  they 
might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  defray  out 
of  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

LORDS  COMMISSIONERS*  SPEECH— THE 
ADDRESS— HER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER. 
Thk  COMPTROLLER  op  thb  HOUSE- 
HOLD  reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer  to 
the  Address  as  follows:  — 

'•  I  thank  you  ttinccrely  for  your  lojal 
and   dutiful    Address,  and   especially  fur 
Mr.  Lewis 


your  affectionate  Condolence,  and  the  con- 
cern you  have  expressed  for  My  deep  afflic- 
tion." 

BUSINESS   OF   THE    HOUSE— THE 
ESTIMATES.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  WHITE  rose  to  move 

*'  That  80  soon  m  the  Estimates  are  ready,  one 
night  ia  each  week  be  given  to  their  eonsider- 
ation  ;  Motions  on  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply not  being  permitted  on  that  day,  except  bj 
special  order  of  the  House.*' 
This  was  not  at  all  a  party  question,  and 
he  counted  upon  the  co-operation  of  hon. 
Memhers  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
with  as  much  confidence  as  he  did  upoa 
that  of  those  among  whom  he  sat.  He 
might  say  more — that,  judging  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  Session,  very  many  hon. 
Members  opposite  showed  much  more  zeal 
and  desire  to  promote  economy  and  to 
support  retrenchment  than  many  of  those 
Gentlemen  on  his  own  side  who  ostenta- 
tiously put  themselves  forward  as  the 
champions  of  Financial  Reform.  Seeing 
that  so  very  humble  and  inconspicuous  a 
Member  as  himself  sought  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Motion,  he  thought  it  due  to  the 
(louse  that  he  should  explain  why  he  did 
so.  On  the  28th  of  June  last,  when  thej 
had  a  discussion  on  the  business  of  the 
House,  he  was  induced,  as  representing  the 
listeners  of  the  House — and  he  might  say» 
without  egotism  also,  that  portion  of  the 
House  which,  by  constant  attendance  and 
the  punctual  performance  of  their  duties, 
tried  to  do  their  best  for  their  constituents 
— in  that  capacity  he  was  induced  to  make 
a  suggestion  that  one  day  in  each  week 
should  be  set  apart  for  tlie  discussion  of 
the  Estimates.  That  suggestion  received 
some  favour  from  the  House,  and  a  groat 
deal  of  favour  outside  the  walls  of  the 
House.  He  well  remembered  that  on  one 
occasion  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  dwelt  most  feelingly  on  the 
state  of  matters  in  reference  to  public 
business.  On  that  day  there  were  200 
Votes  to  be  passed  in  Supply,  and  on  the 
Notice  Paper  for  one  evening  there  were 
twenty-nine  Notices  of  Motion  previous  to 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart)  in 
consequence  of  that  discussion,  on  the  2nd 
August  moved  a  series  of  Resolutiona — 
one  of  which  was  to  the  exact  effect  of  the 
one  which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose. That  also  was  received  with  much 
fAvour  by  the  lIouf»e,  and  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  rose 
in  his  place  and  said — 
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**  Tbe  Honte  would,  therefore,  he  hoped,  at  the 
beginniDg  of  the  next  Session  see  reason  to  agree 
to  the  first  Resolution,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  not,  he  thoaght,  undnlj  iofrioge  on  the 
rights  of  the  private  Members/'  [3  Hamard, 
dxiT.  1871.] 

Seeing  this,  be  (Mr.  White)  was  encou* 
rsged  thus  early  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore tbe  UoQse  ;  and  it  was  but  due  to  bis 
bon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries,  who 
ga?e  notice  at  the  close  of  last  Session  that 
he  should  bring  forward  his  Resolution 
again,  to  say  that  he  bad  kindly  yielded  to 
him  (Mr.  White)  who  originally  made  the 
suggestion,  and  agreed  to  second  tbe  Mo- 
tion. He  was  not  unaware  that  tbey  bad 
had  several  Committees  who  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  modes  of  procedure  of 
that  Houise.  There  was  one  in  1837,  one 
in  1848,  and  another  in  1854,  and  also  one 
last  year.  With  reference  to  the  last  Com- 
mitMe;  bowerer,  be  would  observe  that  its 
number,  twenty-one,  consisted,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  of  Ministers,  ex-Minis- 
ters,  or  expectant  Ministers  ;  and  seeing 
the  large  portion  of  the  public  time  which 
they  would  necessarily  have  to  occupy,  he 
could  quite  understand  that  tbey  should 
treat  most  tenderly  and  with  tbe  utmost 
care  any  proposition  which  might  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  Mem- 
bers. On  May  30,  of  last  year,  a  Resolu- 
tion was  come  to,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Committee.  The  ob- 
ject of  those  recommendations  might  be 
gathered  from  an  extract  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Lord  Eversley,  who  said — 

**  In  all  the  improvements  we  have  endeavoured 
as  much  as  poesible  to  let  the  House  understand 
ezaetlj  what  questions  they  will  hare  to  discuss, 
and  to  prevent  surprises,  aod  also  to  give  some 
certainty  to  oar  proeeedings." 

Tbe  present  Speaker  strongly  corroborated 
that  opinion,  and  tbe  Chairman  of  Ways 
aad  Meana  also  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
closer  approximation  to  certainty  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  public  business.  The  constant 
object,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  surprises 
and  give  certainty  to  their  procedure.  He 
might  say  that  he  was  not  at  all  wedded 
to  the  terma  of  bis  Motion.  He  brought 
it  before  the  House  in  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that  it  would  be  treated  in  the  man- 
ner it  deserved.  Had  he  consulted  his  own 
feelings,  and  deemed  it  fit  to  present  a  Re- 
solution to  the  House  on  this  subject,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  frame  a  Motion 
based  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker, 
which  was  that  the  House  having  once 
g(me  into  Committee  on  any  branch  of  the 
Bstiroatea,  for  the  four  great  branches  of 
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the  public  service — namely,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Revenue  Department,  and  the 
Civil  Service — the  Committee  might  re- 
sume its  deliberations  on  the  Order  of  the 
Day  without  the  Question  being  put,  and, 
consequently,  without  the  interposition 
of  notices  of  Motions.  In  a  word,  that 
the  same  rule  of  progress  that  prevailed 
with  regard  to  Committees  on  Bills  might 
be  extended  to  Committees  on  these  four 
heads  of  Estimates.  The  adoption  of  that 
course  was  suggested  to  tbe  Committee  of 
1854,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  assent 
of  that  Committee.  He  thought  he  had 
shown  to  the  House  that  there  existed 
some  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding.  Again,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  in 
regard  to  progress  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, he  could  refer  to  the  waste  of  time  oc- 
casioned by  Notices  of  Motion.  In  1860 
there  were  157  Notices  of  Motion  upon 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  upon 
each  of  the  eleven  occasions  on  which  the 
House  went  into  such  Committee,  there 
was  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  those  no- 
tices, on  tho  average,  three  hours.  He 
could  quite  understand  why,  in  previous 
Sessions,  Members  should  be  impatient 
of  any  encroachment  upon  their  privileges 
that  would  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity 
for  having  a  full  and  free  discussion  upon 
questions  that  they  considered  it  was  de- 
sirable and  important  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  now  on  Friday  nights  full  op- 
portunity was  afforded  to  Members  for 
bringing  before  the  House  matters  that 
they  might  vleem  of  pressing  interest.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  see  why  bon.  Members 
should  now  object  to  his  proposal.  In 
order  to  show  how  heterogeneous  were 
the  questions  that  were  raised  by  these 
motions,  he  held  in  bis  hand  a  list  of  some 
of  the  subjects  that  were  brought  before 
the  House  upon  the  motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  on  one  evening  of 
last  Session.  There  were  the  subjects  of 
Austria,  New  Zealand,  Irish  Education, 
the  Lebanon,  the  Partry  Evictions,  Sar- 
dinia, Ecclesiastical  Registrars,  Mr.  Adair, 
China,  Non- intervention,  the  New  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 
Now,  with  all  respect  to  the  bon.  Gentle- 
men who  brought  forward  these  questions, 
he  put  it  to  them  whether  any  public  in- 
terest would  have  been  injured  if  they  had 
done  so  on  tbe  Friday  instead  of  upon  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply ?    He  did  not  undervalue  the  privileges 
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of  liononreble  Membert,  and  he  would 
be  the  laat  person  to  do  unjthing  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  fetter  the  free- 
dom of  diaoussioQ  in  that  House.  He  knew 
he  should  be  told  that  he  was  putting 
forth  an  irreferent  hand  on  the  Ark  of  the 
Constitution  and  upon  the  tinae- honoured 
pririleges  of  independent  Members ;  that 
tlie  right  which  ho  thought  thej  might 
now  dispense  with  was  the  palladium  of 
our  Kberttes,  and  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
respect  for  those  glorious  traditions  that 
were  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment. Bui  he  must  remind  those  who 
raised  this  objection  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  society  had  been  changed  since  the  days 
when  the  ouly  chance  which  our  ancestors 
had  of  representing  their  grievances  was 
when  the  Crown  came  to  ask  them  for 
grants  of  nM>ney.  All  that  he  wished  to 
destroy  was  the  power  which  every  hon. 
Member  now  possessed  of  caiacolling  his 
hobby  without  reference  to  the  feelings  of 
other  hon.  Members.  He  did  not  forget 
that  formerly,  when  the  Crown  asked  for  a 
grant  of  money  the  subject  was  entitled  to 
have  his  grievances  stated ;  but  he  also 
remembered  tiiat  with  our  ancestors  that 
was  the  only  chance  of  pressing  their 
grievances  upon  the  Crown.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case  now.  Moreover,  a 
most  powerful  element  that  had  effected  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs 
had  been  brought  into  action — be  alluded 
to  the  power  of  the  press.  It  could  not 
be  supposed  that  in  the  present  day  the 
country  would  ever  suffer  from  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ;  but  there  was 
a  fear,  in  which  he  shared,  of  aggressions 
from  a  bureaucracy  ;  and  the  time  might 
arrive  when,  unless  some  method  were 
adopted  by  which  they  would  be  enabled 
to  examine  thoroughly  and  carefully  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  country*  they  might 
come  to  be  governed  by  clerks  instead  of 
statesmen.  In  reference  to  this  subject 
he  could  not  help  referring  to  the  increas- 
ing magnitude  of  our  expenditure,  which 
was  admirably  shown  in  a  return  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
EveaJiam  (Sir  Henry  Willoughby),  in  the 
last  Session.  On  reference  to  that  Return, 
he  fuund  that  in  the  year  1835  there  was 
voted  for  the  army  a  sum  of  £7.484«350  ; 
in  1861  the  amount  was  £15.273.751. 
The  expenditure  upon  the  navy  amounted 
in  1835  to  £4.245,723;  in  1861  it 
reached  £12,276,250.  The  united  ser- 
Tices  therefore  cost  in  1835  £11,730.073  ; 
m  1861.  £27,550,001.  In  1835  the 
Mr.  WMU 


Miscellaneous  Estimates  amounted  to 
£2.393.182  ;  in  1861  they  had  reached 
£7,848,069.  The  total  sum  voted  in 
Supply  in  the  year  1861  was  £35.398,070  ; 
the  sum  voted  in  1835  was  only 
£14,123,255 ;  and  in  making  this  com- 
parison he  had  deducted  frem  the  amount 
voted  in  1861  a  sum  of  five  millions,  which 
was  thrown  upon  Supply  by  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  paying  the  gross  revenue 
into  the  Exchequer.  Thus,  since  the  year 
1835  the  expenditure  upon  the  Army  had 
doubled,  and  that  upon  the  Navy  and 
Miscellaneous  Services  had  trebled,  and 
during  that  time  Parliament  had  exercised 
no  supervision  or  strict  examination  of  the 
expenditure,  but  had  uniformly  voted  any 
amount  of  money  for  which  the  Govern* 
ment  chose  to  ask.  There  was  one  re- 
markable fact  in  connection  with  this  ap- 
palling amount  of  expenditure,  singular  aa 
it'  might  appear,  that,  during  this  long 
course  of  years,  the  supervision  that  had 
been  exercised  with  regard  to  the  expend!* 
ture  had  literally  djue  nothing  to  abridge 
the  amount  of  the  estimates  or  to  save  the 
money  of  the  country  ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  demands  of  the  Government, 
the  amount  had  been  almost  uniformly 
voted  by  that  House,  for  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  qamed  the  ouly  subtraction 
from  the  Estimates  was  made  in  1858, 
when  the  House,  in  a  fit  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, struck  off  £300,  the  allowance 
for  travelling  expenses  to  the  purchaser 
for  the  National  Gallery.  In  1859  an 
item  somewhat  similar  in  its  character  was 
struck  out  of  the  Estimates,  but  was 
afterwards  reinstated.  Of  its  numerous 
and  varied  functions,  that  which  the  House 
of  Commons  performed  in  tlie  manner  leasl 
creditable  to  itself  was  the  duty  of  Toting 
the  Supplies  and  demanding  a  strict  aceounl 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  In  the. 
deservedly  popular  ComtiiulMnal  iftslory 
of  their  accomplished  and  excellent  clerk» 
Mr.  May,  he  found  the  fotk>wing  paa^ 
sage  : — 

"  So  §kr  from  opposing  tfas  denumds  of  the 
Crowo,  the  House  of  Commons  luive  nOher  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  &  too  &Gile  anao- 
quiesoence  in  a  constantly  increasing  expenditare. 
The  people  maj  have  some  groands  for  complain- 
ing of  their  stewardship,  hut  assuredlj  the  Crown 
and  its  Ministers  have  none." 
It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  Ministers, 
but  acting  on  bis  own  convictions,  tb*t 
he  brought  forward  this  motion,  and  be 
trusted  to  have  the  support  of  hon.  Gen* 
tlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  Ilouse.  He 
did  not  pin   himself  to   the  exact  terms 
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opofl  th«  paper,  but  was  willing  to  sub- 
ait  to  any  modification  which  might  more 
effeetttallj  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in 
▼iew,  which  was  to  give  to  the  Hoase  of 
Geamioiis  some  practical  control  o? er  the 
eipeaditttfe  of  the  coontrj.  Instances 
oeenited  last  Session  in  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  ETCsham  (Sir 
Henry  Willoaghbj)  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Chatham  (Sir  Frederic 
Smith)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth (Mr.  Williams),  thoagh  prepared  to 
discuss  particolar  portions  of  the  Esti- 
mates, hkd  been  deceiTed  by  the  nnmber 
<^  preliminary  notices  on  the  paper,  and, 
Sopply  coming  on  nnexpectedly,  the  differ- 
ent items  had  been  TOted,  without  comment, 
in  their  absence.  It  was  to  the  credit  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
rahnUy  that,  having  the  opportunity  of 
mning  the  Naval  Estimates  throngh  in  a 
House  containing  not  more  than  a  score  of 
members,  he  hsd  reserved  two  Votes  with 
regard  to  which  he  knew  that  a  strong 
feeling  and  desire  for  discussion  prevailed, 
because  of  the  absence  of  hon.  Members 
whom  he  knew  to  be  interested  in  them. 
He  would  now  move  the  Resolntion,  which 
be  said  he  was  encouraged  to  submit  by 
the  fiivoor  with  which  a  similar  proposi- 
tion had  been  received  last  June,  because 
he  felt  persnaded  that  JLhere  must  be  in 
the  House,  as  there  was  out  of  doors,  a 
feeling  that  hon.  Members  ought  to  address 
themselvee  more  diligently  to  the  Bsti* 
mates  when  sobraritted,  and  that  additional 
opportunities  onght  to  be  afforded  for  dis- 
cussing them  at  length,  seeing,  too,  that 
they  bad  now  attained  to  sneh  a  portentous 
magnitude. 

Mr.  W.  BWART  seconded  the  Motion. 
lAst  Session  he  himself  introduced  Reso- 
lutions calculated  to  accomplish  this  very 
perpose,  bitl  it  was  an  act  of  courtesy  as 
veN  as  of  justice  to  give  his  hon.  Friend 
•0  Uiis  occasion  the  precedence  to  which 
be  was  entitled.  Every  improvement  in  the 
eondoct  of  public  business  was  of  great 
importance  and  value  ;  and  he  believed 
tbe  present  Motion  to  be  of  a  practical 
eharaeter.  While  insuring,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  transaction  of  public  business  by 
giving  certainty  to  the  time  for  taking  it, 
it  woohl  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
iBcsring  to  hon.  Members  who  eame  down, 
is  a  day  fixed  by  the  Qovernment,  pre- 
pared to  discoss  particular  propositions, 
the  opportunity  of  being  heard.  Both  the 
fttmmi  Spearker,  and  the  late  Speaker, 
Wd  Bversley,  in  their  evidence  before 


the  Select  Committee,  had  declared  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  certainty 
should  prevail  as  to  the  business  of  the 
House— a  result  to  which  he  ventured  to 
think  this  Motioft  would  conduce.  The 
Committee  of  last  Session,  and  the  mem* 
hers  of  it  individually,  made  several  sug- 
gestions. He  was  anxious  to  learn  how 
far  these  suggestions  would  be  acted  on 
by  Qovernment -^  particularly  one  with 
regard  to  Bills  referred  to  Committees* 
which  he  thought  of  great  importance. 
Hon.  Members  could  not  but  feel  that 
under  the  present  procedure  they  were 
injuring  their  own  health,  and  wearing  the 
public  patience,  by  nocturnal  and  post* 
nocturnal  sittings  unattended  with  any 
adequate  results. 

Motion  and  made,  Ouestion  proposed, 
"  That,  80  soon  as  the  Estimates  are  ready,  one 
night  in  each  week  bo  given  to  their  oontldera- 
tion  ;  Motions  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
not  being  permitted  on  that  day  ezoept  by  ipeeial 
order  ot'  the  House." 

Sir  OBORGB  GRBT  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  has  cor- 
rectly stated  what  took  place  just  before 
the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
on  this  subject.  In  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  sub* 
mitted  a  string  of  RescJutions  relating  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  business  in  the 
House,  and  among  them  was  the  Resolu- 
tion now  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton.  On  that  occasion  1  stated  my 
objections  to  four  out  of  the  ^wb  Resolu- 
tions he  proposed  ;  but  expressed,  at  the 
same  time,  my  concurrence,  not  in  the 
form,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  other 
Resolution  proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
and  now  again  sobuHtted  to  the  House.  I 
thought  it  would  conduce  very  much  to 
the  progress  of  a  branch  of  public  busi- 
ness, which  I  regard  with  him  as  one  of 
the  most  important  the  House  has  to  per- 
form, if,  on  at  least  one  day  in  the  week, 
when  Committee  of  Supply  stood  first 
upon  the  paper,  it  were  Itnown  that  the 
question  of  Supply  would  certainly  be 
entered  upon  without  the  intervention  of 
preliminary  debates.  I  admit  there  ia  con- 
siderable force  in  what  the  hon.  Member 
stated,  that  on  many  occasions  these  pre- 
liminary debates  on  the  Order  for  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply  have  lasted  to 
a  very  late  hour,  and  that  after  the  Houses 
has  been  left  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the 
period  at  which  these  debates  might  end 
and  when  the  attendance  has  become  this^ 
the  Speaker  has  left  theehair,  the  Chairmuu 
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of  the  CommiUee  of  Ways  and  Means  has 
taken  it,  and  the  Estimates  have  heen 
H^one  through,  perhaps,  in  a  manner  hardly 
becoming  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
under  consideration.  I  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  I  thought  a  Resolution  of  this 
kind—  1  speak  of  the  substance,  not  of  the 
form — would  not  encroach  unduly  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  private  Members 
of  the  House.  About  two  years  ago  the 
House  sanctioned  the  practice  of  giving  a 
third  Order  day  (Thursday),  with  the  ex- 

fress  object  of  advancing  public  business, 
'reviously  to  that  the  Government  had  only 
the  command  of  two  days,  Monday  and 
Friday,  upon  which  Committee  of  Supply 
could  be  taken,  and  on  Thursdays  it  would 
still  remain  open  to  hou.  Members  to  raise 
discussions  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  If,  as  a  general 
practice,  Thursday  were  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  consideration  of  the  Esti- 
mates, and  if  on  that  day.  Supply  being  the 
first  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Speaker  were 
to  leave  the  chair  without  Question  put, 
and  the  House  were  immediately  to  resolve 
itself  into  Committee,  I  believe  the  Esti- 
mates would  undergo  a  more  sesrching  in- 
vestigation, and  this  branch  of  the  business 
of  the  House  would  be  more  satisfactorily 
conducted.  There  would  still  remain  to 
hon.  Members  the  Monday  and  Friday, 
when.  Supply  standing  as  the  first  Order, 
it  would  be  competent  for  them  to  make 
any  Motion  they  pleased  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  that  Order,  or  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  any  pressing  and 
urgent  business.  The  utmost  delay  that 
could  take  place,  by  not  allowing  this 
on  Thursdays,  would  be  one  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  and  if  a  grievance  of  such 
magnitude  should  present  itself  that  it  could 
not  admit  even  of  that  delay,  no  doubt, 
the  House  would  relax  its  rules  for  that 
particular  occasion,  and  allow  the  subject 
to  be  brought  forward.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that,  in  substance,  the  change 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
conduce  to  the  more  efficient  despatch  of 
business  and  to  the  more  satisfactory  dis- 
charge of  one  of  our  most  important  du- 
ties ;  and,  further,  that  it  would  not  ope^ 
rate  injuriously  by  imposing  undue  restric- 
tions on  private  Members.  1  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  it  is  now  worded,  would  not  effect 
tlie  object  which  he  has  in  view.  It  states 
that  '*  Motions,  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply,"  are  not  to  be  permitted  on 
the  particular  night  in  each  week  which  is 
8ir  George  Orey 


to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Estimates ;  but  it  would  still  be  open  to 
any  hon.  Gentleman  to  call  attention  to  a 
subject  without  making  a  Motion,  and  thus 
might  involve  a  debate  just  as  long  as  any 
that  might  take  placo  on  a  Motion.  Again, 
I  think  the  qualification  "  except  by  ex- 
press permission  of  the  House "  would 
rather  imply  that  such  permission  might 
be  asked  without  any  very  pressing  neces* 
sity,  and  it  would  be  open  to  any  hon. 
Member  to  make  a  statement  while  ask- 
ing for  that  permission.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  Resolution  in  some 
such  words  as  these,  "  Whenever  on 
Thursday  Supply  stands  the  first  Order 
of  the  Day  the  Speaker  shall  leave  the 
chair  without  allowing  any  debate  on  that 
Order."  As  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  ob- 
served, this  question  has  been  a  good  deal 
considered  by  various  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Business.  In  1854  the  question  was 
entertained  by  the  Committee  which  sat  in 
that  year ;  but  then  there  were  only  two 
days  in  each  week  on  which  the  business 
of  Supply  could  come  on.  Since  then 
there  has  been  the  change  to  which  I 
have  alluded  ;  and  if  Thursday  was  now 
named  for  the  purpose  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member,  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  Motion  would  be  free  from 
the  objection,  which  at  that  time  existed, 
of  its  unduly  limiting  the  power  of  hon. 
Members  to  call  attention  to  matters  of 
grievance  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Supply.  There  was,  in  the  Committee 
also,  the  suggestion  that  a  rule  of  '*  pro- 
gress "  should  be  adopted  ;  and  that  was 
carefully  considered.  But  it  may  be  verj 
desirable  that  on  the  first  night  on  which 
the  Army  Estimates  or  those  of  the  Navy 
are  brought  forward,  the  representatives  of 
either  of  these  branches  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  an  explanatory  state- 
ment without  the  intervention  of  a  prelimi- 
nary notice.  Consequently,  it  was  felt  that^ 
if  the  rule  of  ''  progress  "  was  strictly  to 
apply,  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  might 
waive  his  privilege  on  the  first  night 
would  be  debarred  from  making  Motions 
on  any  subsequent  occasion  when  those 
Estimates  were  brought  forward.  The 
rule  now  proposed  would  not  be  open  to 
that  objection,  for  it  would  always  he 
competent  to  the  House  to  ^x  Supply  for 
Monday  or  any  other  day  on  which  the 
rule  would  not  apply.  I  would  observe 
that  while  I  concurred  in  the  principle  of 
this  Motion  last  Session,  I  thought  it 
would  be  very  iuexpedient  to  ask  the  House 
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in  the  moDtb  of  Aagust,  in  a  thin  House, 
to  agree  to  a  Resolution  which,  no  donht, 
would  make  a  Tery  material  change  in  the 
busineM  of  the  House.  As  this  change  is 
now  proposed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing mj  opinion  in  its  favour  ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  sajr  that  I  think  a  change  of  this 
kind  could  only  be  adopted  with  the  gene- 
rt)  concurrence  of  the  House.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  are  all  equally  interested, 
and  if  it  eren  met  the  opposition  of  a  large 
minority,  I  think  it  should  not  be  adopted. 
If,  however,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
House  that  this  rule  ought  to  be  made,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  give  notice  for  a 
future  evening  of  a  Resolution  framed  in 
terms  similar  to  those  which  I  have  sug- 
gested ;  but  I  shall  be  guided  very  much 
by  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  that  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, he  Tontured  to  propose  that  with 
one  class  of  the  Estimates  the  rule  of  "  pro- 
gress *'  should  apply ;  but  he  confessed 
that  he  had  been  converted  by  the  argu- 
mehiS  brought  forward  in  that  House,  and 
be  now  ventured  to  oppose  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  expressed  him- 
self favourable  to  the  Motion  in  a  modi- 
fied shape  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  be 
could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be  rery 
inexpedient.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  an  interference  with  an  extremely  valu- 
able privilege  possessed  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  ;  and  in  the  next,  it  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  antiquated  expression  that  grievance 
should  precede  Supply,  which  for  so  long 
a  period  had  been  a  constitutional  maxim 
of  Parliament.  It  was  either  good  or  not 
good  that  that  principle  should  be  retained 
as  a  constitutional  maxim  :  but  the  pro- 
posal of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  that 
this  principle  should  be  broken  through. 
[*'  No  I  "]  It  was  clear  that  if  they  once 
agreed  that  on  one  night  in  each  week 
the  House  should  go  into  Committee  of 
Sopply  without  any  Motion  for  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  same  rule  would  be  extended  to 
every  Supply  night.  The  constitutional 
maxim  to  which  he  had  referred  had  been 
upheld  by  successive  Committees  of  that 
House.  The  qaestion  had  been  carefully 
considered  by  four  Committees — by  the 
Committee  of  '37 ;  by  the  Committee  of 


'48,  over  which  the  present  Speaker 
presided  ;  by  the  Committee  of  '54,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pa- 
kington)  ;  and  by  the  Committee  of  '61, 
of  which  the  late  Sir  James  Graham 
was  chairman.  Each  of  those  Committees 
had  declined  to  make  any  recommendation 
which  would  involve  a  departure  from  the 
principle  that  grievance  should  precede 
Supply.  The  privilege  which  independent 
Members  had  of  bringing  forward  questions 
of  importance  on  the  Motion  for  going 
into  Supply  w$is  a  most  valuable  one  to 
the  country,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to 
be  rery  slow  to  part  with  it.  It  was  quite 
true  that  under  the  present  system  Supply 
was  often  thrown  back  to  a  very  late  hour: 
but  the  same  was  to  be  said  of  almost 
every  class  of  business  coming  before  that 
House.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
be  prepared  to  adopt  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  in  any 
shape  or  way,  notwithstanding  any  sup- 
port which  it  might  receive  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  objected  to  the  Motion  because 
he  thought  it  was  opposed  to  the  consti- 
tutional principles  of  the  House.  Now,  in 
his  (Mr.  Williams')  opinion  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  more  important  duty  to 
perform  than  that  of  examining  into  the 
public  expenditure,  and  seeing  that  the 
taxation  of  the  country  was  properly  ap- 
plied. But  tliis  duty  was  at  present  any- 
thing but  efficiently  discharged,  through 
the  want  of  proper  time  to  discuss  the 
Votes  in  Supply.  Every  Supply  night 
they  saw  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  Motions 
on  the  paper  which  were  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  Supply.  And  what  was  the 
character  of  these  Motions?  Why,  they 
interested  no  one  except  those  who  brought 
them  forward  ?  He  had  known  instances 
of  these  Motions  occupying  the  House  un- 
til midnight,  when  some  Member  of  the 
Govern  men  t  proposed  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates. 
When  objections  were  made  to  going  into 
Supply  at  so  late  an  hour,  it  wus  not  un- 
usual to  be  told  that  unless  the  House 
agreed  to  the  number  of  men  the  Mutiny 
Bill  could  not  be  passed  in  time.  Then, 
when  the  number  of  men  had  been  agreed 
to,  it  was  said,  '*  What !  can  you  object 
to  pay  them  ? "  The  House  might  al- 
most as  well  pass  the  whole  of  the  Army 
Estimates,    amounting  to    £14.000,000 
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in  one  Tote,  as  to  agree  to  the  number 
of  men  and  tlieir  pay  without  discus- 
Bion.  He  trusted  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ilouse  would 
not  object  to  some  Motion  of  this  kind. 
An  increase  of  expenditure  had  been  going 
on  year  after  year,  which  was  Tory  much 
attributable  to  the  want  of  fair  time  and 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  Estimates. 
The  average  expenditure  between  1830 
and  1840  was  less  by  £20,000,000  than 
that  of  last  year  and  the  Estimates  for 
this  year.  To  come  down  to  a  later 
date,  the  expenditure  in  1851,  1852,  and 
1853,  when  the  right  hon.  Genthsman 
(Mr,  Disraeli)  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  when  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  filled  the  same  post  in 
the  Go?emment  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  was 
upwards  of  £16,000,000  less  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  increase  was  thus  seen  to  be 
Tery  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax.  It  was  time  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  this  matter  seriously  in 
hand,  and  to  adopt  some  means  by  which 
they  might  be  able  to  confine  the  expendi- 
ture to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  public 
serrice.  One  great  improToment  would  be 
to  bring  forward  the  Estimates  nt  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  Session  and  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  evening.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  the  House  was  seldom  en*  I 
gaged  for  the  best  part  of  six  weeks  in 
transacting  any  business  of  importance. 
If  the  Government  were  ready  as  soon  as 
the  House  met  to  go  on  with  the  Esti- 
mates they  could  be  discussed  at  once. 
If,  too,  they  began  to  discuss  the  Esti- 
mates at  Ere  o  clock  it  was  incredible 
what  an  amount  of  business  could  be  got 
through.  When,  however,  they  were  de- 
ferred until  late  hours,  hon.  Gentlemeti 
came  in  very  much  disposed  for  discus- 
Bion  without  having  much  knowledge  of 
the  various  subjects,  and,  consequently, 
very  little  progress  was  made.  He  trust- 
ed that  the  House  would  sanction  the  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  Friend  with  the  modi- 
fication suggested  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
Mr.  H.  BAILLIB  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  seemed  not  to  understand 
what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Se- 
cretary had  said.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
namely,  that  if  his  Motion  were  agreed  to 
in  its  present  form,  it  would  not  ensure  the 
purpose  or  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
That  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  thought  was  a  satis- 
factory answer,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
Mr.  W.  TVilliams 


not  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Grey)  said 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  bring  forward 
some  Motion  of  his  own  upon  the  subject. 
That  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  thought  was  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  very  fairly  brought 
before  the  House.  He  trusted  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  mean,  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  Motion,  to  preclude  lion. 
Members  in  that  House  from  submitting 
Motions  in  Committee  of  Supply  having 
reference  to  Supply  itself.  It  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  deprive 
independent  Members  of  the  power  of  mak- 
ing observations  on  questions  conneeted 
with  Supply  on  the  Motion  for  going  inta 
Committee  of  Supply.  He  could  well  un- 
derstand the  great  inconvenience  arising 
from  extraneous  Motions  being  brought 
forward,  and  he  should  be  very  willing, 
when  the  right  lion.  Banonet  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion,  to  take  that  subject  into 
his  consideration.  As  l»e  had  said  before, 
he  trusted  that  no  change  would  be  made 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
independent  Members  from  bringing  for- 
ward questions  having  reference  te  Supply 
itself. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  :— The  hon.  Member 
who  brought  forward  this  Motion  apolo- 
gized for  so  doing  ;  but.  when  that  Motion 
was  supported  by  the  approving  cheers  of 
so  many  hon.  Gentlemen,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  apology,  instead  of  being  needed, 
ought  rather  to  be  offered  by  those  who 
are  opposed  to  tlie  Motion.  Entertaining, 
as  I  do,  a  very  strong  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  wish  the  House  to  be  a  little  on  its 
guard  before  it  adopts  any  Motion  affecting 
our  course  of  procedure  which  may  diminish 
that  power  of  check  and  control  which  the 
unofficial  Members  of  this  House  ought  to- 
have  over  the  Bxeccrtire.  That  is  a  main 
reason  why  I  think  we  ougtit  to  preserve 
that  which  is,  not  the  written,  but  the  an- 
written  and  prescriptive  law  and  usage  of 
this  House — namely,  that  on  all  occasions 
when  the  Governmeirt  desires  to  have 
money  the  unofficial  Members  of  this  House 
shall  be  entitled  to  put  any  question  to  the 
Government,  to  submit  any  point  that  may 
require  an  answer,  to  suggest  any  griev- 
ance  that  may  require  a  remedy,  and  to* 
have  such  assurances  from  the  Government 
in  respect  to  these  matters  before  it  grants 
the  money  which  may  enable  the  Govern* 
ment  to  bring  the  Session  to  a  close  be* 
fore  those  matters  are  attended  to.  I  qnite* 
agree  with   the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
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seconded  this  Motion,  and  also  with  mj 
right ^bon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Sir  George  Grey)  that  you  would  insure 
by  the  proposition  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  submitted  to  us  a  greater  cer- 
tainty and  a  greater  regularity  in  your 
proceedings  if  you  went  at  once  into  Coni- 
mittee  of  Supply.  That  is  the  only  ad- 
vantage you  will  gain  by  the  adoption  of 
that  course.  But  now  let  me  ask  what 
will  yoo  lose?  If  you  once  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  the  first  Estimates  which 
will  be  laid  before  you  are  the  Army  and 
Nayy  Bstimates  —  the  Estimates  for  the 
great  serviees  of  the  State.  You  are  ask- 
ed to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply  without 
any  pretions  discussion  at  all.  Why,  if 
you  go  into  that  Committee  at  five  o'clock 
without  discussion,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  great  Votes  in  those  Esti- 
mates— the  Votes  upon  which  the  Esti- 
mates entirely  depond — namely,  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  the  money  to  pay  them, 
will  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion left  for  consideration  will  be  tliose  re- 
lating to  matters  of  mere  detail.  If  that 
be  so,  where  are  you?  You  will  have 
parted  al  the  early  part  of  the  Session 
with  that  control  over  the  public  expen* 
diture  which  Psrliament  ought  never  to 
give  up,  because,  by  your  first  Votes,  you 
have  given  up  the  very  substance  of  that 
upon  which  all  the  other  Votes  are  taken. 
Now,  the  bon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigli- 
ton  (Mr.  White)  have  thought  that  they 
woald  get  a  greater  control  over  expen- 
diture by  altering  the  form  of  procedure. 
[Mr.  WlLUAJis  :  Hear,  hear !]  Well,  you 
would  go  into  Committee  of  Supply  at  five 
o'clock.  When  is  the  time  when  Members 
of  this  House  are  most  slack  in  attendance  ? 
Why,  between  seven  and  ten  o'clock. 
Where  then  will  be  the  control  over  ex- 
penditure? The  hon.  Memher  for  Lam- 
beth and  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
will  argue  that  there  will  be  the  same  con- 
trol as  before.  The  hon.  Members  will,  no 
doubt,  discuss  particular  Votes  ;  but  they 
cannot  travel  an  inch  beyond  the  particular 
Votes  before  the  House,  and  the  collateral 
questions  connected  with  them  cannot  be 
debated  or  even  entertained,  because  you  re- 
fuse to  allow  attention  to  be  called  to  them 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  If, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  are  in 
earnest  in  their  desire  to  control  expendi- 
tore,  I  am  confident  that  tliey  can  do  it 
better  by  adhering  to  the  old  usages  of 


the  House  than  by  induchig  the  House  to 
give  up  that  usage  which  enables  hon. 
Members  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
Executive  Government, ^-a  control  so  use- 
ful, nay,  so  necessary,  that  the  Houee  of 
Commons  ought  never  to  abandon  it.  la 
there  nothing  else  to  consider  ra  reference  to 
this  subject  ?  For  many  years  we  have  tried 
to  improve  the  course  of  procedure,  and 
we  have  improved  it.  Many  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  hou.  Members  and  by 
Speakers,  and  by  you.  Sir,  as  much  as  by 
any  others,  for  you.  Sir,  in  1848,  presided 
over  a  Committee  which  made  recommenda- 
tions considered  with  the  greatest  care  and 
prudence.  Now,  the  last  two  Committees 
which  sat  upon  the  forms  of  procedure  in 
this  House  have  had  this  particular  ques- 
tion referred  to  them,  and  both  have  re-* 
fused  to  recommend  any  such  change  aa  ia 
now  proposed.  These  Committees  were 
composed  of  the  •  most  influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  Members  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  House  when  the  subject-matter  was 
brought  before  it  again.  But  what  have 
those  Committees  done  ?  Have  they  done 
nothing  to  diminish  the  opportunities  which 
independent  Members  may  have  of  bring- 
ing forward  questions  when  and  how  they 
please  ?  Why,  they  have  shut  up  almoU 
every  avenue  to  the  independent  Mem- 
bers, and  they  will  shut  every  one  if  you 
give  up  this  power.  Upon  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  Committee  of  Supply  being 
read  you  may  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  any  subject  to  which  you  wish 
to  have  attention  called.  You  had  twa 
days  in  the  week  when  Members  not  con- 
nected with  office  might  bring  forward  their 
Notices  of  Motion.  One  of  those  days  is 
taken  away.  I  do  not  complain  of  that ; 
I  believe  it  was  right  and  expedient  to 
do  so.  But  you  must  hear  ia  mind  that 
already  your  opportunities  of  independent 
action  have  been  taken  away  one  after 
another,  and  now  it  is  sought  to  take  away 
that  very  opportunity  which  the  House  of 
Comnoons  has  retained,  as  its  last  funda- 
mental privilege  —  namely,  the  right  to 
say,  '*  I  will  not  grant  one  shilling  of 
money  until  the  people  of  this  country 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  having  all  their 
grievances  and  all  their  complaints,  if  they 
have  any,  brought  before  the  House."  I 
do  not  wish  to  travel  any  further  in  that 
direction.  I  think  that  after  the  remarks 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Sir  George 
Grej)  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  White)  will 
hardly  persevere  with  his  Motion.    If  so,  I 
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truftt  I  am  not  asking  anything  unreason- 
able when  I  express  a  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  asked  to  decide  on  the  question  this 
evening,  and  that  we  shall  have  time  to 
consider  the  terms  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's proposal  before  we  are  asked  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  upon  it.  Before  I 
sit  down,  I  cannot  part  with  this  subject 
without  requesting  hon.  Qentlemen  to  read 
the  Report  made  by  the  Committee  of  last 
year — a  Report  drawn  up  by  a  man  whose 
grave  authority,  whose  wise  administra- 
tion, whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  this  House,  and  of  the  .Con- 
stitutional principles  upon  which  we  ought 
to  act  were  onsurpass^ — the  voice  oF  that 
man  will  be  no  more  heard  in  this  House. 
But  his  Report  is  there ;  and  I  know,  from 
conversations  with  him,  that  if  there  was 
one  point  more  than  another  upon  which  he 
was  anxious,  it  was  that  you  should  not  part 
without  the  gravest  deliberation  with  any 
of  those  powers  and  authorities  which  the 
House,  as  an  independent  body,  ought  to 
exercise  and  keep  for  itself.  Sir  James 
Graham,  unfortunately,  is  taken  away  from 
among  us,  the  gap  which  his  death  has 
made  in  this  House,  is  a  gap  which  will 
not  be  easily  filled  op.  [^Continued  cries 
of  '*  Hear,  Hear ! "  accompanied  these  sen- 
tencee.l  I  feel  that  the  whole  House  sub- 
scribes to  this  opinion,  and  1  will,  Uiere- 
fore,  only  once  more  entreat  them  to  bear 
in  mind  that  almost  the  last  words  that 
he  may  be  considered  to  have  addressed 
to  this  House  are  the  words  contained  in 
that  valuable  Report,  in  every  sentence  of 
which  I  most  heartily  concur,  and  in  the 
conclusions  of  which,  by  the  observations 
I  have  made,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
a  feeble  but  most  hearty  support. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  put 
the  point  at  issue  before  the  House  very 
fairly  when  he  said  that  the  question  was 
whether  the  adoption  of  the  rule  proposed 
would  or  would  not  facilitate  the  free  and 
ample  discussion  of  the  Estimates.  Upon 
that  issue  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  this 
question  should  be  tried,  and  I  submit  my 
opinion  to  the  House,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  would  facilitate  that  discussion. 
Some  of  those  Gentlemen  who  take  the 
greatest  part  in  those  discussions  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that  our  rules  should 
be  altered  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  and 
I  concur  with  them  in  that  opinion.  I 
will  shortly  state  my  reasons.  I  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  important  that 
when  the  House  makes  orders  for  the  con- 
Mr.  Walpole 


duct  of  its  business  those  orders  should 
not  be  evaded.  By  the  present  rules  of 
the  House  there  is  one  night  which  is 
entirely  given  over  to  Notices  of  Motions 
of  unofficial  Members^ namely,  Tuesday  ; 
one  day  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  orders 
of  unofficial  Members — namely,  Wednes- 
day ;  and  there  is  another  night  which  is 
practically  a  night  for  the  notices  of  un- 
official Members  *—  namely,  Friday  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took 
an  inaccurate  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  was  effected  last  Session, 
when  he  said  Friday  was  taken  away  from 
independent  Members.  It  was  merely  a 
change  of  form,  that  instead  of  the 
speeches  being  made  upon  the  question 
of  the  adjournment  till  Monday,  they 
should  be  made  upon  that  of  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair  upon  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  the  order  for  Supply 
being  invariably  placed  first  on  the  paper 
for  Friday.  Therefore,  at  present  prac- 
tically there  are  two  notice  nights  and  one 
of  the  order  days  which  are  exclusively  at 
the  disposal  of  unofficial  Members — namely, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  It  is 
a  rule  of  the  House  that  Government 
orders  shall  have  precedence  on  Thursday 
and  Monday.  It  clearly  must  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  House  that  Government 
orders  should  come  first  on  those  nights. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that,  before  Easter* 
the  order  which  usually  comes  first  is  the 
order  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
But  the  rule,  as  it  is,  enables  hon. 
Members  to  stand  between  the  Ilouse  and 
this  Motion,  and  they  convert  in  a  great 
measure,  these  nights  into  notice  nights. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  both  of  Monday  and  of  Friday  is 
occupied  not  by  the  discussion  of  Govern* 
ment  orders  but  of  notices  of  Motion.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  rule  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  precedence  of  orders 
on  these  two  nights  is  absolutely  frustrated, 
and  nearly  the  four  nights  of  the  week — 
setting  aside  Wednesday — are  devoted  to 
notices  of  Motion.  That  is  the  practical 
effect  produced  on  the  business  of  the 
House  before  Easter,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates  is 
greatly  delayed  and  impeded,  and  the 
legislative  business  is  thrown  to  the  end 
of  the  Session,  and  contracted  within  an 
inconvenient  space  of  time.  The  proposal 
submitted  to  the  House,  I  confess,  seems 
to  me  to  be  reasonable.  Its  object  is  that 
hon.  Members  should  not  be  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  on  a   Thursday,   sav,    as   to 
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when  the  Committee  of  Sopplj  would  come 
00,  bat  should  know  when  thej  come  down 
to  the  House  that  at  half-past  four  or  five 
o'clock,  when  the  orders  were  called  on, 
the  Committee  of  Supply  would  occupj 
the  rest  of  the  nij^ht.  But  if  there  should 
be  a  string  of  preliminary  questions  on  the 
paper  relating  to  the  most  heterogeneous 
and  miscellaneous  subjects.  Members  are 
then  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
how  long  those  proTious  discussions  would 
kst,  whether  till  eight  o'clock  or  ten 
o'clock  ;  so  that  when  they  come  down 
they  find  the  Motion  for  Supply  has  been 
carried  in  their  absence,  and  great  incon- 
fenience  is  the  result.  What  is  proposed 
it,  that  on  one  of  the  two  OoTcrnment 
order  nights  in  the  week  there  should  be  a 
certainty,  when  the  Committee  of  Supply 
stands  first,  that  that  subject  would  be 
discussed  in  iuTiolable  precedence  to  all 
other  questions.  That  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  order  to  make  ;  nor  could  it 
lead,  1  think,  to  those  fery  formidable  con- 
aequences  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  sketched  out  in  a  tone,  1  con- 
eeive,  rather  more  exaggerated  than  the 
truth  of  the  cose  warranted  ;  because,  un- 
doubtedly, there  would  still  remain  the 
opportunity  of  making  Motions  on  the 
other  Supply  night,  and  on  the  Supply 
order  on  Friday,  or  of  giving  notice  for 
the  Tuesday.  As  to  the  possibility  of  the 
GoTcmment  hurrying  forward  the  Esti- 
mates and  closing  the  Session  before  the 
House  bad  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
representation  of  important  grievances,  I 
think  that  is  a  contingency  not  very  much 
to  be  dreaded.  1  cannot  but  think  that, 
if  the  House  looks  at  this  matter  dispas- 
sionately»  it  would  see  that  this  alteration 
in  tlie  proceedings  would  tend  not  to  tho 
eooTenieoce  of  the  members  of  the  Go- 
Temment,  because  they  have  to  attend  in 
their  places  every  night,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them  at  what  hour  the 
Estimates  come  on  ;  but  it  is  of  serious 
consequence  to  unofficial  Members  of  Par- 
liament, not  constantly  present  in  the 
House,  to  know  for  a  certainty  when  the 
£stiroates  would  come  on.  I  think  it 
voold  be  found  to  conduce  to  the  general 
eoovenienee  that  there  should  be  one  night 
io  the  week  on  which  hon.  Members  might 
be  certain  when  they  saw  the  order  for  a 
Committee  of  Supply  in  the  paper,  that 
that  would  be  the  business  proceeded 
with. 

Ma.  DISRAELI  :   Sir,  I  did  not  clear- 
Ij  understand  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman supports  or  opposes  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  ;  and  it 
would  be  inconvenient,  in  case  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  opposing  the  Motion,  to 
be  on  this  occasion  discussing  the  merits 
of  another  Motion  not  at  present  before 
us.  I  think  that  we  should  first  of  all 
dispose  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  ;  and  to  that  I  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  saying  that  I  am  opposed.  Tho 
Motion  is,  that  immediately  after  the 
Estimates  are  duly  before  us  a  day  should 
be  fixed  in  each  week  when  grievances 
may  not  be  discussed  before  Supply  is 
granted.  Now,  at  the  first  blush  there 
appears  great  inconvenience  in  such  an 
arrangement,  for  in  a  certain  state  of 
public  buftiuess  Ministers  might  be  much 
incommoded  by  being  compelled  to  pro* 
ceed  with  Committee  of  Supply.  Sup- 
posing they  had  brought  forward  a  great 
measure,  ardently  anticipated  by  their 
party,  and  wished  to  proceed  with  it 
continuously,  they  would  then  feel  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  have  a  Committee 
of  Supply  interposed  in  their  way.  Sup- 
pose this  was  some  great  measure,  on  the 
pledge  to  pass  which  the  Administration 
had  been  founded  and  supported  after 
meetings  held  at  celebrated  localities 
without  the  walls  of  this  House,  and  that 
the  Government  were  called  on  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  pledges  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  such  meetings,  would  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton,  in  the  midst  of  that 
enthusiasm,  have  a  check  put  upon  the 
Government  by  compelling  them  to  go 
into  Committee  of  Supply  ?  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  of  too  ardent  a 
temperament  himself  to  submit  to  such 
control  for  a  moment,  and  therefore  he 
will  see  that  managing  affairs  in  Parlia- 
ment is  not  such  a  mere  methodical  matter 
of  business,  when  you  have  to  deal  with 
the  passions  and  desires  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  as  some  persons  might  suppose.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  tho  House  will 
never  agree  to  a  regulation  that  immedi- 
ately the  Estimates  are  laid  on  the  table, 
we  should  proceed  once  a  week  compul- 
sorily  with  Supply.  I,  therefore,  antici- 
pate that  the  Motion  will  be  negatived, 
and  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
our  discussion  of  tho  subject  could  finish 
with  that  result.  But  after  the  observations 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  it  would  not  be  courteous  or  conve- 
nient to  let  the  matter  rest  there,  because 
we  have  a  counter  project,  not  proposed, 
but  recommended  to  our  consideration  by 
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the  Government — namely,  that  one  day  in 
every  week — not  compulsorily  but  at  the 
option  of  the  Government — should  be   set 
apart  for  voting  Supply,  without  grievance 
first  considered.     .That  is  the  proposition 
of  the  Government,   and,    no  doubt,   one 
much  more  practicable,  at  any  rate,  than 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for   Brighton. 
But,  as  my  opinion,  like  the  opinion  of 
erery  other  hon.  Member,  has  been  soli- 
cited by  the  Government,  I  think  I  am 
bound    to   say   that   there  appear  great 
objections  to  setting  one  day  apart,  even 
optionally,    for    voting     Supply    without 
the  previous  consideration  of  grievances, 
if  necessary.     I  have  not  heard  any  an- 
swer from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  just  observations 
of  the   hon.   Member  for  Inverness-shire 
(Mr,  Baillie) ;  and  1  should  like  to  know 
whether  you   mean   to    prevent    Motions 
being  brought  forward  on  the  night  thus 
set  apart  for  Supply  which  are  relevant  to 
Votes  of  Supply.  [Sir  Georos  Gret  :  No 
amendments  can  be  brought  on  in  Supply 
on  particular  Votes.]     I  did  not  allude  to 
particular  Votes,  but  to  the  general  subjects 
to  which  those  Votes  refer  ;  and  that  is  far 
more  important,     I  do  not  think  that  the 
House  would  ever  submit  to  a  restriction 
of  that  kind.     But  the  question  is,  whnt 
we  should  gain  by  the  proposed  change  » 
the  character  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
House  ?     As  far  as  I  can  collect,  the  only 
argument  in  its  favour  is  the  convenience 
of  certain  Members   interested  in  certain 
Votes,  who,  if  they  wish,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  make  use  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary opportunity   of    canvassing   and 
controlling  these  Supply  Votes,  must  ab- 
solutely submit  to  the  unheard-of  and  un- 
justifiable inconvenience  of  being  in  their 
places  in  the  House  of  Commons.     If  that 
be  the  only  reason  in  favour  of  the  sug- 
gested alteration,  I  confess  that  it  does 
not  weigh  much  with  me,  who  am  gene- 
rally in  my  place.     As  to  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  Member  for   Lambeth  (Mr. 
Williams)  they  do  not  refer  to  the  question 
before  us.    The  hon.  Gentleman  says  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Act  thirty  years  ago  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  has  since  greatly  increased. 
Does  ho  really  think  that  if  one  day  in 
the    week    is   allotted   to   voting  Supply 
he  will  have  a  better  opportunity,  tlian  he 
might  have  enjoyed   before,  of   reducing 
the  expenditure  ?     Surely,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  not  a  stranger  in  his  place,  and 
has  not  been  scant  of  speech  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  expenditure  for  now  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  do  more  justice  to  the 
abilities,  exertions,  and  influence  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  than  he,  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  is  prepared  to  award  to 
himself,  when  I  say  that  all  his  observa- 
tions have  been  well  considered  both  bj 
the  House  and  the  country.  But  if,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  devoted  exertions,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  the  expen- 
dituro  a  single  stiver,  that  is  evidence  of 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  that  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  country  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  more  business-like  and  a  purer- 
manner  than  the  hon.  Gentleman  baa 
ever  admitted.  Then  we  are  tpid,  as 
an  inducement  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
change — which  I  concur  with  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  deeming  to  be  one  which,  if 
the  House  ultimately  decides  on  it,  de- 
mands the  greatest  consideration  before 
its  adoption — that  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  insuring  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty in  our  proceedings.  Regularity 
and  certainty  are,  no  doubt,  estimable 
qualities,  but  in  a  popular  assembly  there 
are  qualities  still  greater  and  more  valu- 
able, and  those  qualities  are  patriotism 
and  public  spirit.  The  function  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  merely  to 
transact  public  business,  but  to  express 
and  represent  public  opinion;  and  of  those 
two  functions  the  duty  of  representing 
public  opinion  is  the  most  important,  and 
that  for  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  most  distinguished  itself.  You  will 
never  get  a  large  body  of  men  like  this 
popular  assembly,  of  which  it  is  our  pride 
to  be  members,  who  will  conduct  their 
business  with  the  precision,  regularity,  and 
certainty  of  a  public  office  ;  but  you  will 
find  in  an  assembly  constituted  like  this 
that  deep  sensibility  to  public  feeling,  that 
quickness  in  the  appreciation  of  opinion^ 
that  determination  to  redress  tho  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  and  that  resolution  to 
vindicate  their  rights  and  privileges,  which 
can  only  be  found  in  a  numerous  assembly 
constituted  and  elected  as  we  are,  and  we 
must  look  to  these  higher  duties  and  these 
more  important  qualities  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  we  consider  the  programme 
according  to  which  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
House  are  to  be  regulated.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  time  may  be  now  wasted ;  but 
however  you  change  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions, time  must  necessarily  be  still  wasted 
in  an  assembly  constituted  as  this  is.  Is 
it,  let  mc  ask  you,  desirable  that  you  should 
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forego  the  great  objects  which  I  have  in- 
dicated ?  Are  not  tho  people  out  of  doors 
Mtisfied  that  here  is  a  large  body  of  men 
of  eonsiderable  eminence  and  weight  in 
the  country  who  are  watching  orer  their 
rights  and  interests  ?  They  are,  and  they 
ctre  not  one  jot  about  the  mode  in  which 
the  forms  of  the  House  may  facilitate  the 
ptMing  of  some  petty  Tote,  in  comparison 
with  this  greater  consideration  ;  and  if  joo 
tamper  with  and  trench  upon  the  privileges 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
nation,  yon  may  ultimately  find  that  you 
have  raised  throughout  the  country  a  spirit 
of  discontent  and  just  dissatisfaction  which 
JOO  will  have  much  cause  to  regret  and 
much  di£Sculty  in  allaying.  What  prac- 
tical advantage,  1  ask  you,  do  you  think 
ean  flow  from  priggish,  pedantic,  and 
petty  attempts  to  deal  with  the  rules  of 
tbe  House  ?  Is  it  sought  to  save  time  ? 
Does  the  House  of  Commons  sit  too  long  ? 
That,  I  think,  is  said.  For  my  own  part 
I  do  not  think  the  Sessions  of  Parliament 
are  too  long.  The  business  and  wants  of 
tbe  country  taken  into  account,  this  House 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  sit  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  do  not  sit  beyond  that  time.  But  then 
it  is  contended  that  the  public  business 
ii  hurried  over  in  a  manner  that  is  inei- 
pedient  at  tbe  close  of  the  Session.  Now, 
for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  many  mea- 
snres  are  Tery  wisely  abandoned  at  that 
•period  ofour  deliberations,  and  that  no  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interests  in  consequence 
ensues.  Tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  seems, 
however,  to  attach  considerable  importance 
to  the  argument  that  legislative  business  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  Session  unduly  hur- 
ried over,  and,  as  a  remedy  for  that  state 
of  things,  he  would  be  prepared  to  support 
a  scheme  in  accordance  with  which  on  one 
day  in  the  week  no  legislative  business  what- 
ever should  be  transacted,  and  only  votes  in 
Supply  would  be  taken.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  contend  that  a  Session  equal  in 
length  to  the  average  Session  of  past 
jears  is  not  too  long  fairly  to  represent  the 
wanta  and  correspond  to  the  necessities  of 
tbe  country,  and  if  you  could  succeed  in 
setting  down  the  duration  of  our  sittings 
b;  a  month — a  result  which  some  seemed 
to  think  might  be  brought  about  by 
ebanges  in  our  rules  which  were  talked  of 
last  year — my  opinion  is  that  in  that  pro- 
portion you  would  be  likely  to  diminish 
jour  just  iuflttcncc  in  the  country,  and  to 


do  injury  to  the  public  interests.  When 
Parliament  is  not  sitting,  how  many  are 
there  not  who  regret  that  such  is  the  case  ? 
I  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  into  a  discus^ 
sion  of  the  Education  Minute,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  had  this  House  sitting  in 
flesh  and  blood  at  Westminster  when  the 
Revised  Code  was  produced.  That  I 
think  would  have  been  a  great  advantage^ 
1  should  have  been  glad  also  if  the  House 
had  been  sitting  when  the  Government 
entered  into  the  negotiations  in  the  case 
of  the  Moorish  treaty.  In  short,  some- 
thing happens  almost  every  recess,  often 
immediately  after  Parliament  has  been  pro* 
rogued,  which  must  give  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  regret  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  assembled.  1 
hope,  therefore,  hon.  Members  will  take 
a  large  view  of  the  question  before  us, 
and  that  they  will  not  permit  their  privi- 
leges to  be  tampered  with  by  the  report  of 
a  committee  or  the  efforts  of  individuals 
to  save  time,  however  praiseworthy.  Last 
year  several  changes  were  introduced  into 
our  forms  of  procedure.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  then  deeply  and  elaborately  eza* 
mined,  and  I  do  not  question  the  propriety 
of  these  changes.  I  would,  however,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  advise  the  House 
to  rest  on  its  oars  until  we  see  how  far 
those  changes  answer  their  purpose.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Wal* 
pole)  has  referred  to  the  eminent  man  who 
presided  over  the  committee  from  which 
they  emanated  ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  he 
permitted  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that — though  I  sat  opposite  to  him  in  this 
House — no  one  entertained  a  higher  regard 
for  him,  or  more  sincere  respect  for  his  dis- 
tinguished qualities  than  myself ;  and  it  is 
to  me  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that, 
having  sat  by  his  side  during  the  progress 
of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  I  was 
enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that 
was  passing  in  his  mind  on  tho  subject 
with  which  we  were  dealing,  and,  how- 
ever humbly,  to  assist  him  in  framing 
those  beneficial  reoommendations  which 
have  since  been  adopted.  I  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  help  feeling  that  we  should  be 
I  RAying  uo  very  great  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  eminent  memory  if,  after  the  labours 
which  he  underwent  in  presidiug  over  the 
committee,  and  within  a  few  months  only 
of  his  lamented  loss,  we  not  only  refused 
to  eitend  to  these  recommendations  the 
courtesy  of  ordinary  fair  play,  but  the  very 
first  week  after  the  reassembling  of  the 
House,  and  before  we  had  tried  tbe  virtue 
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of  the  changes  which  he  proposed*  lent 
our  sanction  to  a  scheme  so  crude  that 
hefore  the  hon.  Gentleman  from  whom  it 
emanates  was  ten  minutes  on  his  legs  he 
found  his  proposition  to  he  so  perfectly 
untenahle  that  the  Government  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  argue  against  it,  while 
expressing  their  readiness  to  bring  forward 
some  other  plan  to  accomplish  the  same 
object,  but  in  a  manner  somewhat  less 
absurd.  I  feel  confident,  however,  that  the 
House  will  act  with  caution  in  this  matter, 
and  I  entreat  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  it  to  guard  their  precious  privileges 
carefully,  for  if  they  are  lost,  depend  upon 
it,  the  people  out  of  doors  will  look  upon 
us  as  having  proved  false  to  their  in- 
terests. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  discussed  the 
question  whether  the  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment are  too  long  or  too  short.  Now, 
the  natural  feeling,  I  apprehend,  on  his 
side  of  the  House  is  that  it  is  desirable 
our  Parliamentary  Sessions  should  be  long, 
while,  so  far  as  we  who  sit  on  these  ben- 
ches are  concerned,  we  should  no  doubt 
prefer  that  they  should  be  very  short.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  surprising  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  should,  after  the  recreations  of 
the  recess,  return  with  such  views  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  indicated  as  to 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business.  It  is 
during  the  Parliamentary  Session  that  the 
Opposition  have  it  most  in  their  power  to 
control  and  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
Ternment,  to  influence  the  march  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  take  that  prominent  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try which  fairly  belongs  to  their  eminent 
talents  and  position.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  form  our  judgments  of  men  rather  from 
their  actions  than  their  language,  we  might, 
looking  back  to  what  happened  towards  the 
close  of  past  Sessions,  feel  justified  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  are  more  tenacious  and 
persevering  and  less  sensible  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  lengthened  Session  than 
those  who  sit  opposite  to  us,  inasmuch  as 
it  usually  happens  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  Session  the  benches  which  they 
occupy  become  very  thinly  tenanted, 
while  the  faithful  corps  on  this  side  re- 
mains staunchly  at  its  post.  Indeed,  so 
much  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  frequently 
made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  pressing  forward  mea- 
sures of  importance  at  a  late  periud  of  the 
Session  when  they  are  backed  by  a  strong 


phalanx  of  supporters  connected  with  office, 
and  when  hon.  Gentlemen,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  oppose  them,  overcome  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  Session  have  retired  to  more  easy 
and  agreeable  quarters.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  dilate  on  that  topic  now, 
and  have  merely  risen  to  say  that  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  who  introduced  the  8ub> 
ject  under  discussion  to  our  notice  would 
do  well — having  satisfied  his  sense  of  duty 
by  making  his  Motion — not  to  press  it  to  a 
division. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  I  agree 
very  much  with  what  has  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  from  the 
upper  bench  (Mr.  Walpole)  and  the  right 
hon  Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  I 
stated  in  the  Committee  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  and  I  also  stated  within 
these  walls,  that  I  thought  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  to  discharge  was  to  re- 
present the  opinions  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  to  constitute  itself  their  organ 
in  reference  to  anything  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  grievance,  or  which  they 
deemed  might  call  for  improvement.  £ 
added  that  I  regarded  it  as  very  inex- 
pedient to  gag,  as  it  were,  this  House,  and 
prevent  it  from  fully  expressing  the  views 
of  the  nation  on  matters  as  they  arose,  by 
the  introduction  of  any  regulations  which 
we  might  imagine  would  be  conducive  to 
the  despatch  of  public  business.  I  was 
on  those  grounds  opposed  to  the  sweeping 
proposals  which  were  last  year  made  by 
some  hon.  Members,  and  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  doing  away  altogether  with 
those  preliminary  discussions  which  now 
take  place  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  I  must  at  the  same 
time  observe  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
undoubtedly  entertain  the  opinion  that 
some  restriction  should  be  imposed  on  the 
latitude  of  discussion  at  present  allowed 
on  those  occasions.  They  maintain  that 
whereas  until  last  Session  there  were  only 
two  days  in  the  week  on  which  the  order 
for  Supply  might  be  set  down  on  the 
paper,  and  preliminary  discussions  be 
brought  on,  there  are  now  three,  and  that, 
therefore,  one  of  these  might  be  set  aside 
without  materially  curtailing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  discussion  which  hon.  Members 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Now,  that  is  a 
que>tion  which  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend  near  me  has  indicated  an  ar- 
rangement by   which  the  object  in  view 
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might  be  mecotnplished  without  interfering 
wiih  tJiat  freedom  of  preliminary  discas* 
lien  on  Mondajs  and  Fridays  which  seve- 
ral hon.  Gentlemen  have  declared  them- 
lelves  to  be  ao  anxions  to  retain.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
has  stated^  that  the  Douse  of  Commons  is 
not  a  mere  department  the  sole  duty  of 
which  is  to  pass  Estimates  and  examine 
aeeoants.  It  has  functions  higher  and 
nueh  more  important  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  to  fulfil.  It  may,  nevertheless, 
be  a  fair  subject  for  consideration  whether 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  indicated  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  might  not  be  adopted 
without  injuriously  restricting  the  oppor- 
tunities which  hon.  Members  now  have  of 
discussing  Tarious  mattery  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Supply,  while  I  am  at  the 
same  time  prepared  to  admit  that  it  would 
■ot  be  desirable  to  adopt  any  such  ar- 
rangement without  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  House.  It  would  not,  1 
think,  be  fitting  that  a  bare  majority 
should  impose  restrictions  on  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  House  which  a  large 
minority  might  regard  as  being  inconsis- 
tent with  constitutional  principle,  and  what 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  is,  that  hon. 
Members  should  turn  the  matter  over  in 
their  minds,  so  that  on  a  future  occasion 
some  proposition  less  liable  to  objection 
than  that  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  might,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Douse  generally,  be  made  and  adopted. 
Mb.  WHITE  in  reply  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
had  treated  his  Motion  with  a  degree  of 
asperity  and  harshness  which  was  per- 
fectly unjustifiable.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  one  of  those  gifted  beings  who 
could  make  an  ingenious  speech  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  and  who  could  prove 

** _  in  reison's  despite 

That  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  rieht. 
That  white  is  black,  and  black  is  while." 

After  what  had  been  said  on  both  sides  he 
would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division, 
snd  all  he  had  to  add  was,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government,  whenever  it 
night  be  brought  forward,  would  receive 
hit  favourable  consideration. 
Motion,  by  leave,  unihdraiwn. 

ACCIDENTS  COMPENSATION  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Ma.  AYRTON  said,  he  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  recovery  of  damages 
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by  Workmen  and  Servants,  and  of  Com- 
pensation by  the  Families  of  Workmen 
and  Servants  killed  by  Accidents.  The 
object  of  this  Bill  was  simple  and  im- 
portant. The  Question  he  wished  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  the  House  was 
whether  some  more  clear  and  precise  rule 
might  not  be  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  responsibility  of  masters  to 
their  workmen  in  case  the  latter  should 
receive  any  injury  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  He 
also  desired  to  extend  the  rule  of  law  to 
cases  where  death  ensued,  so  that  com- 
pensation might  be  given  to  the  families 
of  the  workmen  who  w<ere  killed.  In 
former  times  the  rule  seemed  to  have  been 
that  masters  were  not  responsible  for  any 
injuries  their  workmen  might  sustain  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business.  But,  in  re- 
cent days,  the  judges  had  felt  the  hard- 
ships of  tlie  rule,  and  had  introduced  ex- 
ceptions and  restrictions  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  redress  and  relief  to  workmen  in 
certain  cases  ;  and  in  this  way  the  rule  had 
become  less  oppressive  ond  injurious  than 
it  had  formerly  been.  That  very  day  an 
important  decision  had  been  pronounced 
by  which  still  further  exceptions  were  in- 
troduced. He  did  not  intend  at  that  mo- 
ment to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the 
merits  of  the  existing  rule  of  law,  nor 
would  he  enter  into  particulars  relative  to 
the  changes  he  proposed  to  introduce,  be- 
cause his  Bill  would  shortly  be  laid  before 
the  House,  and  hon.  Members  would  then 
see  for  themselves  the  alterations  he  sug- 
gested. Generally,  however,  he  might 
state  that  such  a  Bill  was  rendered  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  relation  be- 
tween master  and  workman  ;  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  master  should  be  ex- 
tended ;  that  compensation  should  be  given 
for  all  injuries  which  workmen  received  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  master 
to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
workman  to  carry  on  his  business  with 
reasonable  security,  and  that  compensa- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  the  families  of 
those  who  were  killed,  co-extensive  with 
those  who  were  injured.  With  these  ob- 
servations, he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
object  to  the  intriiduction  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  seconded 
the  Motion. 

,  The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.    The  subject  was  oue  undoubtedly 
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of  very  great  imfiortanoe,  and  one  upon 
whidh  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
sense  of  the  House  should  be  taken.  The 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  would,  of 
course,  present  itself  when  the  Motion  was 
made  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  carefully  guarded  him- 
self against  unduly  and  unjustly  extending 
the  responsibilities  of  masters.  At  present 
a  master  was  responsible  fur  the  conse- 
quences of  injuries  arising  from  his  own 
negligence,  but  he  was  not  responsible  for 
an  injury  done  to  one  of  his  servants  by 
the  carelessness  of  another,  provided  he 
had  exercised  reasonable  caution  in  the 
selection  of  his  workmen. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Atbton  and  Lord  Robert  Montagu. 

Bill  presented^  and  read  P. 

MARRIAGES  OF  AFFINITY  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIBST  BEADING. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES  :  The  sub- 
ject  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bring 
before  the  House  is  one  which  does  not 
require  any  lengthened  introduction,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  be  likely  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  by 
saying  as  little  as  possible  upon  it.  Last 
year,  when  a  similar  measure  was  brought 
forward  for  a  second  reading  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  impolitic  to  do  anything 
which  should  increase  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  law  of  marriage  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
That  amendment  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  five,  and,  on  consulting  mj 
friends  as  to  trhether  it  was  desirable  in 
the  face  of  that  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill,  I  found  it  was  generally  thought, 
although  the  amendment  was  not  strictly 
germane  to  the  Bill,  and  although  its 
adoption  had  not  in  any  way  defeated  the 
second  reading,  that  it  would  be  better,  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  and 
in  order  to  save  time,  not  to  press  the  Bill 
further.  I  actod  upon  that  advice,  and 
therefore,  in  bringing  forward  the  Bill  now 
I  beg  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  last 
year  it  was  not  defeated  upon  the  second 
reading,  and  that  if  the  House  should 
permit  it  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading 
this  year  that  will  be  the  first  decision 
upon  the  question  which  has  taken  plave 
in  the  present  Parliament.  It  will  be 
found  that,  in  obedience  to  the  decision  of  | 
the  House,  I  have  made  no  difference  in  I 
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the  present  Bill  between  England  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Bill  will  extend  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  House  adopted  last  Session 
will  be  fully  accomplished.  I  am  fortified 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  wise  to  include 
Scotland  and  Ireland  by  the  good  will 
with  which  the  measure  has  been  received 
in  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  it  has  been  known  that  it  is  intended 
to  include  Ireland  in  the  Bill  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  promises  of  support  from 
that  country.  I  shall  soon  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  the  House  a  petition  from 
Dublin,  signed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  by  almost  all  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  that  city.  It  is  no 
secret,  indeed,  Tnat  at  least  half  the  Pro- 
testant bench  in  Ireland  as  well  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  higher  clergy  are  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  The  evidence  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  may  be  considered  as 
decisive  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Indeed  I  cannot  oonceive  how 
any  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  or  priest,  or 
even  layman  can  oppose  a  measure  whieh 
will  place  in  a  fair  legal  position  those  of 
their  co-religionists  who,  under  the  dispen* 
sation  of  their  own  Church,  have  contracted 
the  marriages  dealt  with  in  this  Bill.  With 
respect  to  Scotland,  I  shall  take  care  that 
nothing  is  done  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  t>r  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  ecclesiastical  part  of 
the  question.  The  Bill  will  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  civil  rite  ef  marriage  ;  and 
here  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  civil  question 
alone  which  I  wish  the  House  to  discuss. 
Of  the  theological  aspect  of  the  case  we 
have  already  had  more  than  enough.  Upon 
that  point  a  great  deal  of  acrimony  has 
been  displayed  on  both  sides  which  we  may 
well  be  spared  on  this  occasion.  Men  of 
the  highest  estimation  for  piety  and  virtue 
have  been  loaded  with  opprobrium  by  per- 
sons who,  at  least,  are  not  their  superiors 
in  those  qualities,  and  who  have  merely 
given  another  unhappy  example  of  the 
effects  of  the  odium  tneologicum.  It  is 
peculiarly  important  that  this  Bill  should 
be  introduced  this  Session,  because  a  great 
legal  decision  has  been  given  since  the 
question  was  agitated  in  this  House,  which 
places  that  large  body  of  persons  who 
have  contracted  these  marriages  on  the 
continent  in  a  totally  new  legal  position. 
The  decision  in  the  case  of  **  Brookes  v. 
Brookes  "  has  carried  misery  to  thousands 
of  English   homes.      I  appeal  to  you   to 
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reetifj  thai  injustiee,  and  to  place  the  per- 
1008  whom  it  affeots  in  tlie  legal  poaition 
wliteh  they  helieved  themselves  to  occupj 
when  they  entered  into  these  marriages. 
The  injuiioos  eooseqaences  of  that  decision 
do  not  end  here.  Our  colonies  are  placed 
in  this  anomalous  and  absurd  position, 
that  while  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife*s 
sister  are  Talid  in  all  colonies  estahlished 
before  1 835,  they  are  void  in  those  esta- 
blished since  tliat  year.  In  the  colonies 
established  before  1835  there  exists  the 
Bnglish  law  which  prevailed  at  that  time. 
By  that  law  marriages  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  are  yoidable.  but  as  there  are 
BO  eoarts  in  those  countries  by  which  they 
ean  be  voided  the  practical  effect  is  that 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  valid. 
While,  therefore,  in  our  older  colonies 
these  marriages  are  permitted,  in  such  im- 
portant colonies  as  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  they  are  not  valid,  hecause, 
although  the  Colonial  Legislatures  have 
passed  Acts  to  legalize  them,  those  Acts 
are  now  disallowed  by  the  Colonial  Office  on 
aocoant  of  the  decision  in  **  Brookes  v, 
Brookes."  The  present  state  of  things  is 
most  unhappy  for  our  oountrymen  who 
have  eontracted  marriages  which — though 
jou  may  say  the  law  of  England  did  not 
permit,  it  at  least  connived  at — when  they 
see  persons  of  the  highest  respectability 
who  contracted  them  before  1835,  and, 
above  all,  when  they  see  a  most  respected 
ducal  family  of  this  country  enjoying 
all  their  privileges  founded  on  the  validity 
of  such  marriages.  These  things  are  an 
affront  to  the  law  of  the  country,  and  I 
trust,  therefore,  the  House  will  approach 
the  discussion  of  this  question  in  a  becoming 
•pirit.  I  beg  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
io  a  Bill  to  render  legal  certain  Marriages 
sf  Affinity. 

Me.  WALPOLE  :^Sir,  I  am  glad  to 
learn  one  thing  from  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement,  that  whatever  alteration  he  pro- 
poses to  make  in  the  law  of  marriage  he 
intends  it  shall  apply  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Nothing  can  be  more  inconve- 
nient  than  that  a  marriage  shall  be  legal 
m  one  part  of  the  kingdom  which  is  not  so 
IB  another.  I  so  far  agree  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  therefore,  that  if  any  altera- 
tion  is  to  be  made  in  the  law,  that  altera- 
tion should  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  tell  him  that  this 
'  con  by  no  means  do  away  with  the  funda- 
nental  objection  1  entertain  to  the  change 
which  he  proposes.  Indeed,  1  cannot  see 
that  be  baa  done  anything  whatever  to 


remove  it.  He  has  not  attempted  to  ex- 
plain what  is  the  degree  of  affinity  within 
which  marriages  are  to  be  allowed  in  future 
which  are  not  permitted  now.  He  says 
there  ought  to  be  one  law  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  that  I  agree  ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  important  that  there  should  be  one 
line  which  should  include  all,  and  beyond 
which  all  should  be  excluded  ?  How,  then, 
does  he  mean  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES :  With  the 
single  exception  of  extending  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  Bill  will  be  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Mb.  WALPOLE:— The  Bill  will  relax 
the  law  within  the  nearer  degrees  of  affinity, 
but  nut  where  they  are  more  remote.  It 
will  enable  a  person  to  marry  his  wife's 
sister,  but  not  his  wife's  niece.  Why  is  a 
man  to  be  privileged  to  marry  two  sisters 
if  a  woman  is  not  to  be  privileged  to  marry 
two  brothers  1  Until  that  question  is  fairly 
answered,  and  while  you  ore  really  making 
a  different  law  for  the  two  sexes,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  you  are  making  the  law 
uniform  throughout  the  kingdom.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill ;  but 
the  objections  I  entertained  to  the  former 
remain  as  strong  to  this  measure.  I  hope 
the  House  will  never  sanction  an  alteration 
of  the  law  like  this,  which  I  believe,  no» 
merely  on  political  and  religious  grounds, 
but  on  moral  and  social  grounds  also,  will 
tend  very  much  to  unsettle  and  deteriorate 
the  moral  feelings  and  the  social  habits  of 
the  people  of  this  conntry. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
MoNCKTON  MiLNES,  Mr.  Spooneb,  and  Mr. 
Denman. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  l^, 

CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  BEADING. 

SiB  CHARLES  DOUGLAS  said,  he 
rose,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tavistock  (Sir  John  Tre- 
lawny),  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  abolish  Church  Rates. 

Mr.  SOTHERON-KSTCOURT  said, 
that  be  wished  to  state,  on  the  part  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Cross)  that  although,  if  encouraged  to 
iIq  so,  he  was  ready  to  introduce  his  Bill 
of  last  Session,  jet,  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  encouragement,  it  was  not  his  present 
intention  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  He  wiah- 
ed  to  know  if  the  present  Bill  wns  identical 
with  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
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for  Tavistock  last  jear?  [Sir  Charles 
Douglas:  It  is  so.]  He  did  not  know 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  gained  much  by  re- 
peating the  same  routine  year  after  year. 
No  real  progress  was  thus  made.  lie  did 
not  propose  to  go  over  precisely  the  same 
course  as  last  Session.  It  was  desirable 
rather  to  widen  than  to  narrow  the  discus- 
sion. It  was,  therefore,  his  intention,  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  move, 
not,  as  before,  a  simple  negative,  but  a 
Resolution,  the  purport  of  which  would  be 
to  draw  attention  to  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  one-sided  character  of  the  Bill 
itself,  and  to  obtain  from  the  House  the 
recognition  of  some  distinct  principle  on 
which  legislation  on  the  subject  might  be 
founded. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose 
to  express  the  gratification  he  felt  at  hear- 
ing the  announcement  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down — 
namely,  that  some  distinct  Amendment 
would  be  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
this  much- vexed  question.  Last  year 
many  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  had  watched  with  anxiety  for  a 
settlement  of  that  question  upon  moderate 
principles,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if 
an  opportunity  were  given,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  opposite  side  and  the  Hi*;h  Church 
feeling  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  would 
be  lefi  in  a  decided  minority.  He  was 
in  favour  of  a  moderate  system  of  church 
rates.  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  to  meet  the 
proposal  of  the  Bill  with  a  simple  negative, 
without  making  a  proposition  in  return, 
upon  which  an  agreement  might  be  come 
to.  At  present  Dissenters  could  relieve 
themselves  practically  from  the  payment 
of  church  rates,  and  he  hoped  to  see  legis- 
lation ratifying  that  power. 

Mr.  SPBAKER:  Before  putting  the 
Question,  I  beg  to  remind  the  House,  in 
regard  to  one  of  its  rules,  that  though,  in 
the  case  of  an  unopposed  Motion,  it  is  by 
courtesy  permitted  that  one  hon.  Gentle- 
man may  give  a  notice  of  Motion  and  then 
obtain  the  assistance  of  a  friend  to  make 
the  Motion,  the  rule  does  not  prevail  in 
regard  to  important  or  controverted  ques- 
tions. Therefore,  if  any  hon.  Member  had 
made  an  objection  to  this  Motion,  I  should 
have  held  the  objection  to  be  good.  The 
hon.  Member  who  gave  the  notice  being 
absent,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  rules  of  the  House  that  the  Motion 
should  be  made  by  any  other  hon.  Member. 

Sir  CHARLES  DOUGLAS  said,  he 
Mr.  Sotheron- Estcouri 


wished  to  explain  that  his  bon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tavistock  was  in  the  House  a 
short  time  before,  but  bad  gone  away. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
John  Trelawnt,  Mr.  Dillwtn,  and  Sir 
Charles  Douglas. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P. 

METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 

ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE.    FIRST  READING. 

Mr.  BRISTOW,  in  moving  for  leave  to  . 
introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Acts,  said,  that  the 
Bill  that  he  asked  leave  to  introduce  was 
precisely  similar  to  the  Bill  vrhich  paesed 
that  House  during  the  previous  Session, 
and  which  would  have  become  law  bat  for 
the  late  period  at  which  it  was  sent  up  to 
the  other  House  of  Legislature. 

Mr.  LOCKE  observed  that  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  in  the  previous 
year  the  report  had  been  published  of  a 
very  important  Committee  which  had  sat 
on  the  local  taxation  of  the  Metropolis. 
Amongst  other  questions  which  that  Com- 
mittee bad  considered  was  one  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  mode  of  electing  its  members.  It 
would  be  a  moot  point  whether  the  Board 
represented  the  ratepayers  at  all,  for  it  was 
elected,  not  by  them,  but  by  the  vestries. 
It  was  true  that  the  vestries  themselves 
were  chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  but  the 
mode  of  election  at  second  hand  had  been 
found  defective  in  every  case  in  which  it 
had  been  adopted.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through 
the  House  either  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  or  himself  would  be  pre- 
pared to  introduce  provisions  for  establish- 
ing a  direct  representation  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bristow   and  Mr.  Tits. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1^ 

CONVEYANCE  OF  VOTERS. 
LEAVE.       FIRST  READIHO. 

Mr.  collier  said,  he  wished  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  expenses  of  conveying  Voters 
to  the  Poll  in  Cities  and  Boroughs.  He 
would  not  say  at  that  time  anything  of  the 
merits  of  the  measure  except  that  it  was 
based  on  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee. 
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He  had  only  further  to  observe  that  he 
ktd  introdaeed  the  Bill  in  two  eoDsecotire 
SesaioDS,  hot  upon  each  occasion  he  had 
been  reqaested  to  withdraw  it  in  conse- 
qiience  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  being  about  to  bring  in  a  com- 
prehenaiTO  measure  on  the  subject.  That 
comprehensive  measure,  however,  had  not 
yet  been  passed,  and  he  now  begged  to 
say,  without  intending  the  slightest  dis- 
respect to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  press  on  his  measure 
totally  irrespective  of  any  comprehensive 
meaanre  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
Blight  have  in  view. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
CoLLiEB  and  Sir  Chables  Douglas. 

Bill  preeetUed,  and  read  l"*. 

CHURCH  RATES  COMMUTATION  BILU 
LEAVE.      FIBST  BEADING. 

Mb.  NBWDBGATB,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  a 
Charge  in  lieu  of  Ohnroh  Rates,  for  the 
Commutation  thereof,  and  to  afford  facili- 
ties for  the  provision  of  other  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  purpoees  of  Church  Rates, 
said  that  the  purport  of  the  Bill  was  an 
Doonced  in  its  title.  He  would  not  then 
detain  the  House  at  any  length  upon  the 
general  scope  of  the  Bill.  The  subject  was 
one  on  which  he  had  bestowed  his  best 
attention,  and  he  should  feel  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  House  if  it  would  allow  him 
to  lay  his  plan  in  a  regular  and  appropriate 
ibrm  before  it. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Nbwdboatb   and  Lord  Robbbt  Montagu. 

Bill  preeented  and  read  l^ 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  after 
Seven  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednssday,  February  12,  1862. 

SUPPLY. 

Resolntion,  **  That  a  Supply  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,"  reported,  and  agreed  to, 
NemtHe  Coniradicente. 

Honae  adjoomed  at  half  after 
Twelf  e  o'clock 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  February  13,  1862. 

Maxma.'i—Took    the    Oath,— The    Bishop    of 
Durham. 

EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 

REGULATIONS. 

lUNDTK  OF  PBIVT  COUNCIL  PBESENTED. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  I  rise 
with  some  anxiety  to  redeem  the  pledge  I 
ga?e  the  other  day  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  Minutes  on  Education.     The  subject 
I  hare  to  treat  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  to   the   welfare  of  the  country 
that  can  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
this  House.     The  great  number  of  memo- 
rials that  have  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment on  this  subject  from  the  managers  of 
schools,  schoolmasters,  and  other  bodies, 
proves  the  interest  that  exists  on  this  ques- 
tion.    Although  my  own  opinion  is  formed 
as  to  the  value,  the  expediency,  and,  in- 
deed, the  necessity  of  the  propositions  we 
have  made  and  which  I  shall  now  have  the 
honour  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  yet  I 
feel  anxious  lest  1  should  not  be  able  to 
make  clear  to  your  Lordships  the  grounds 
on  which  1  entertain  that  conviction,  though 
I  will   earnestly  endeavour  to  do  so.     I 
shall  certainly  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  the  history  of  all  the  past  proceedings 
in  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  grants 
in  aid  of  Education.     Your  Lordships  are 
aware  that  four  years  ago,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir   John    Pakington,   a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Opposition   in   the  other 
House,  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education,   a  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question,  including  the  manner  in  which 
the  Parliamentary  grants  were  expended. 
That  Commission  was  nominated  by  the 
Government  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  judgment  of  the 
noble  Earl  and  his.  Government.     It  con- 
sisted of  persons  whose  previous  reputa- 
tion was  likely  to  carry  great  weight.     In 
March  last,  after  the  labour  of  three  years 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  obtaining  statistics  and  other 
information  relating  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation, they  presented  a   singularly   able 
and  comprehensive  Report,  that  must  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  read 
it,  and  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
the  noble   Earl    himself.      The   Commis- 
sioners give  great  praise  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  what  had  been  done  under  the 
Privy    Council   grants.      They   speak   in 
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warm  t^rms  of  the  tuperiority  of  the  in* 
Bpected  schools  over  schools  that  aro  not 
inspected,  and  of  the  saperiority  of  the 
trained  over  the  untrained  schoolmasters, 
hoth  of  present  and  former  days.  They 
also  advert  to  the  excellent  qnality  of  the 
education  given  in  the  apper  classes  in  the 
schools,  and  they  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the 
oivilizing  effect  of  these  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  But  there  are  im- 
perfections ill  all  human  instituiions,  and 
some  are  noticed  by  the  Commissioners  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  The  Commis- 
sioners show  that  there  is  great  complexity 
in  the  relations  between  the  Privy  Council 
Office  and  the  different  schools  that  are 
assisted,  and  they  report  that  the  system 
fails  to  reach  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  elementary 
education  of  the  lower  classes,  that  it  is 
nut  so  satisfactory  as  it  should  be  they 
show  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  it  is  esti- 
mated that  2,200,000  children  ought  to  be 
brought  into  the  inspected  schools,  ouly 
920.000  children  actaally  attended  them. 
And  of  these  920,000  it  appears  only 
230,000  received  what  may  be  called  ade- 
quate instruction  in  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion— reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — 
and  that  even  these  carry  away  from  the 
common  schools  an  amount  of  instruc- 
tion that  gives  little  hope  of  their  re- 
taining long  after  they  have  left  even 
that  little.  And,  I  believe,  they  might 
have  still  further  reduced  that  number 
of  230,000»  as  among  them  are  to  be 
foubd  many  children  really  of  the  middle 
classes  to  whom  the  Parliamentary  grants 
were  never  intended  to  apply.  This  state 
of  things  is  not  new.  The  Government 
bad  been  for  some  time  aware  of  the  diffi. 
eulty,  and  some  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
pare a  remedy :  but  we  did  not  think  it 
right  to  propose  any  change  till  the  Com- 
missioners had  made  their  Report.  Five 
years  ago  the  deficiency  in  the  elementary 
instruction  of  the  poor  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic — those  branches  of  educa- 
tion so  important  to  the  labouring  classes 
and  so  much  desired  by  the  parents  for 
their  children  —  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  and  two 
years  ago  another  Report  was  presented 
to  Parliament,  pointing  out  the  same  de- 
ficiency. I  should  be  quite  bewildered  if 
I  attempted  to  describe  all  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  Regulations, 
and  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  to  the 
broad  features  of  the  case.  The  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  suggests  two  plans 
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for  the  more  general  extension  of  elemen- 
tary education — one  by  means  of  local 
rates,  the  other  by  making  the  payment 
according  to  results,  to  be  ascertained  by 
examination.  Having  obtained  the  adviee 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  we  eame  to  the  conclasion 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  adopt  any  system 
of  local  rating  for  schools  ;  but  we  thought 
we  might  avail  ourselves  of  the  other  pro- 
position for  extending  the  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  lower  classes  of  publie 
schools.  A  series  of  Minutes  was  prepared 
that  we  wished  to  lay  on  the  table  some  • 
weeks  before  Parliament  rose  ;  but  every 
one  knows  bow  difficult  it  is  in  such  matters 
to  avoid  delay.  In  carrying  out  the  plan 
we  wished  to  shield  ourselves  with  the  full 
sanction  of  Parliament.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, was  done  in  the  interval  after  the 
new  code  was  made  public,  except  that  in 
regard  to  the  pupil- teachers  we  did  not 
think  it  fair  to  increase  the  existing  num- 
ber. Mr.  Lowe  agreed  with  me  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  saying  wo  bad  committed  a  breach  of 
faith ;  and  if  we  had  wished  to  smuggle 
these  Minutes  through  Parliament  1  can- 
not  conceive  any  course  nK>re  mjudioioua 
than  publishing  them  in  the  dead  season 
of  the  year,  when  for  months  they  could 
be  picked  to  pieces  and  discuseod  in  everj 
possible  way.  By  postponing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Minutes  till  the  opening  •f  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  they  might 
have  escaped  su<^  keen  discussion  in  the 
general  excitement  of  internal  distress  or 
the  risk  of  a  foreign  war.  So  far  from 
this,  the  very  reason  that  the  new  Code  of 
Regulations  was  presented  to  Parliansent 
in  July  last  was  that  it  might  undergo  tlie 
most  searching  examination  in  all  its  parta 
by  every  person  who  was  inclined  to  do 
K),  so  that  the  whole  subject  might  be 
thoroughly  discussed  and  ventilated  before 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  I  was  myself  in  London 
for  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  during  that  time  I 
received  no  memorial  against  the  Revised 
Code  ;  nor  did  I,  in  fact,  receive  any  until 
I  was  attending  Her  Majesty  on  what  I 
fear  must  be  called  her  last  happy  journey. 
Your  Lordships  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
the  State  now  assists  the  schools  by  means 
of  annual  grants  of  various  kinds.  There 
is  the  capitation  grant,  there  are  paymenta 
to  teachers,  payment  for  teaching  draw- 
ing, payments  for  pupil-teachers,  paymenta 
for  teaching  pupil -teachers,  for  assistant 
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teachers,  for  books,  for  appnnitus,  an  in- 
dosCrial  grant,  and  a  small  one  made  in 
certain  eases  where  the  master  knows 
Welsh  or  Gaelic,  and  capitation  grants 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars.  Ail 
these  grants  will  be  swept  awaj  bj  the 
new  sehemey  and  the  assistance  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  give  consists  of  one 
capitation  grant,  depending  on  certain 
conditions,  such  as  the  state  of  the  school 
premises,  and  a  satisfactory  report  of  the 
Inspector  upon  the  discipline  and  the  reli- 
gions instruction  of  the  school ;  and  then 
the  managers  of  schools  to  claim  one  penny 
per  scholar  for  every  attendance  after  the 
irst  100  at  the  morning  or  afternoon  meet- 
ings of  the  school,  and  after  the  first  tweWe 
of  the  evening  meetings.  One  third,  how- 
ever, of  the  sum  thus  claimable  is  forfeited 
if  the  scholar  fails  to  satisfy  the  Inspector 
in  reading,  one-third  if  in  writing,  and  one- 
third  if  in  arithmetic.  For  the  purposes  of 
examination,  the  children  will  be  grouped 
according  to  age,  and  their  failure  in  any 
one  of  these  subjects  will  render  the  school 
liable  to  lose  one-third  of  the  allowance, 
and,  if  they  fail  in  all,  the  State  will  con- 
tribute  nothing  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  school.  The  course  we  have  taken 
will,  I  think,  meet  to  a  great  extent  the 
objections  which  were  raised  against  that 
portion  of  the  existing  system  which  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Commissioners. 
With  regard  to  payments,  those  interested 
in  the  old  system,  no  doubt,  cry  out  against 
the  new.  All  the  memorials  we  have  re- 
eeifed  agree  in  crying  out  as  to  the  re- 
duced amount  of  assistance  which  will  be 
rendered  to  the  schools  under  the  Revised 
Code  ;  but  some  of  their  arguments  seem 
to  be  hardly  consistent  one  with  another. 
On  the  one  hand  they  dispute  the  daUi  on 
which  the  Report  is  founded,  and  deny 
that  so  few  of  the  school  children  would  be 
able  to  pass  this  elementary  examination  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  say  that 
the  number  who  coold  pass  it  is  so  small 
that  the  receipts  of  the  schools  must  be 
materially  reduced  under  the  new  system. 
Kow,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  esti- 
mate of  the  expense,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  contingent  on  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  matter  has  been 
gone  into  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
general  result  seems  to  be  this : — If  no 
improvement  takes  place  in  the  instruction 
given,  and  if  the  defects  pointed  out  by 
tlie  Commissioners  continue,  a  great  pub- 
lic economy  vrill  be  effected.  On  the  con. 
trsry,  if  these  defects  are  removed,  1  be- 


lieve that  the  allowance  to  the  schools  will 
amount,  after  a  very  little  time,  to  almost 
as  much  as  at  present.  That  result,  how- 
OTor,  will  be  contemporaneous  with  enor- 
mously increased  efficiency  in  the  schools, 
I  and  with  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
useful  instruction  received  by  the  children. 
Then  at  present  the  relations  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Committee  of  Council 
are  mo^t  complicated.  When  your  Lord- 
ships remember  that  they  have  to  maintain 
communications  with  some  30,000  persons, 
you  will  see  at  once  how  great  a  simplifica- 
tion will  be  effected  in  these  relations  and  in 
this  vast  correspondence.  I  remember  that 
some  years  ago,  before  this  question  was 
mooted,  I  stated  in  this  House  that  if  the 
system  went  on  increasing  in  the  manner 
it  was  then  increasing,  the  central  Office 
would  break  down  under  the  weight  of 
business  which  would  be  heaped  upon  it. 
1  have  sometimes  reproached  myself  since 
then  for  having  made  so  unqualified  a  de^ 
claration,  because  with  so  singularly  able  a 
staff  as  we  have  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, there  is  no  work  which  they  could 
not  accomplish  if  only  they  had  buildings 
sufficiently  extensive  and  armies  of  clerks 
sufficiently  numerous.  From  one  cause  or 
uther.  however,  as  experience  teaches  us, 
to  get  large  and  commodious  buildings  for 
public  purposes  is  not  a  rapid  process  in 
this  country,  while  to  provide  an  army  of 
clerks  much  expense  must  be  incurred.  I 
must  insist,  too,  upon  the  unfairness  of 
comparing  the  Education  Department  with 
the  great  Revenue  Departments.  The  lat- 
ter departments  have  to  do  with  persons 
versed  in  the  routine  of  official  business ; 
but  our  relations  are  with  30,000  people 
not  under  our  control,  some  of  them  being 
quite  ignorant  of  official  business.  That 
enormously  increases  the  difficulties  of  the 
Department.  But  I  do  not  argue  this 
question  merely  on  economical  grounds. 
1  believe  that  it  is  not  an  advantage,  but  a 
serious  disadvantage,  to  go  on  increasing 
the  action  of  centralisation  in  London  in 
directing  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
regard  it  as  a  great  advantage  to  throw 
increased  responsibility  upon  the  local  ma- 
nagers of  schools,  and  thereby  increase  to 
a  great  extent  local  influence  and  local 
government  in  matters  of  education.  The 
memorialists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  libel  them- 
selves in  undervaluing  the  ability  of  the 
local  managers  to  deal  with  the  altered 
system ;  for  when  we  see  the  ability  and 
knowledge  displayed  in  some  of  these  me- 
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morials,  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Yau^han,  the 
Dean  of  SaHsbory,  Mr.  Garfit,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, Mr.  Robins,  and  many  others  whom 
I  might  mootion,  a  most  satisfactory  know 
ledge  of  the  requirements  of  educational 
schools  seems  to  be  wiilely  diffused  over 
large  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  henceforth  better  to  apply 
that  knowledge  and  public  spirit,  and  that 
these  will  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  scope  which  we  give  to  the  local  ma- 
nagers. The  scheme  which  has  been  pro- 
mulgated will  tend,  we  hope,  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  elementary  instruction  given, 
and  this  will  be  done  by  substituting  for 
the  test  of  attendance  the  test  of  efficiency. 
If  your  Lordships  remember  the  extent  to 
which  the  examination  system  is  now  car- 
ried, and  the  comparative  difficulty  which 
must  exist,  but  which  is  still  overcome,  in 
fixing  a  standard  in  such  subjects  as  Di- 
vinity and  Latinity,  I  think  you  will  be  of 
opinion  that  in  reacting,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, a  test  of  proficiency  may  be  con- 
trived as  nearly  accurate  as  possible.  I 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  plan.  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  all  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  advanced,  but  will 
deal  only  with  some  of  the  more  prominent. 
The  most  serious  one  is  the  tendency  of 
the  new  Code  to  disturb  the  progress  of  re- 
ligious combined  with  secular  instruction. 
At  first  the  memorialists  attacked  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  what  they  de- 
clared to  be  a  deliberate  intention  to  injure 
the  cause  of  religious  education ;  but  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  since  then  their 
tone  has  become  more  moderate,  and  they 
only  now  allege  that  the  working  of  the 
scheme  will  necessarily  have  this  effect. 
Now,  nobody  can  read  the  history  of  this 
country  without  being  aware  how  important 
a  part  has  been  played  in  it  by  the  panic 
cry  **  Religion  is  in  danger  !'*  That  panic 
has  at  times  had  mischievous  results,  and 
at  other  times  it  has  had  a  most  salutary 
influence  upon  the  political  conduct  of  the 
nation.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know 
that  there  exiftts  such  sensitiveness  among 
the  people  on  this  subject  that  the  cry  al- 
ways produces  some  effect.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  the  present  instance  this  cry 
has  been  raised  somewhat  lightly  and  with- 
out any  real  foundation.  We  were  once 
told  by  a  venerable  and  learned  Lord  who 
always  delights  the  House  by  his  addresses, 
which  are  marked  by  the  absence  of  a  sin- 
gle superfluous  word,  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties   which    lawyers   experience    in 
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Parliament  is  that  while  in  court  they 
may  use  all  their  arguments,  in  Parlia- 
ment they  are  only  able  to  use  their  good 
arguments.  Now,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing  that  the  memorialists  have  adopted  the 
legal  rather  than  the  Parliamentary  way 
of  stating  their  objections.  As  to  this 
particular  objection,  I  have  been  told  an 
anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  will 
not  vouch,  which  seems  to  show  that,  un- 
intentionally, some  of  these  memorialists 
have  put  forward  the  religious  question 
without  themselves  attaching  much  im- 
portance to  it.  A  diocesan-  board  met, 
I  believe  in  a  midland  county,  and  una- 
nimously agreed  to  seventeen  resolutions 
against  this  unfortunate  Code.  The  first 
of  these  resolutions  embodied  the  religi« 
ous  objection.  A  Conservative  Gentle- 
man, and  a  distinguished  Member  of  Par- 
liament, afterwards — insidiously,  I  think— 
asked  whether  if,  instead  of  the  penny, 
a  twopenny  capitation  grant  was  eon- 
ceded  their  objections  would  be  obviated  ? 
The  board  consulted  again,  and  were — 
again  unanimously — of  opinion  that  that 
concession  would  remove  all  objections. 
My  Lords,  I  really  think  that  if  you  will 
look  into  this  matter  you  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  religious  objection  is  unfounded. 
The  Revised  Code  makes  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  religious  operation  of  the  edu- 
cational system  as  it  existed  under  the  old 
Code.  The  Order  in  Council  of  August, 
1840,  remains  exactly  as  it  was,  and  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  new  Minutes  ; 
and  therefore,  technically,  I  may  say  that 
the  new  Code  does  not  make  the  slightest 
alteration.  But  there  is  another  argument 
used,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  now  about 
for  the  first  time  to  pay  schoolmasters  in 
proportion  to  their  success  in  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  counting,  and  that 
by  so  doing  we  shall  so  divert  the  attention 
of  managers  and  schoolmasters  from  other 
subjects  that  religious  instruction  will  suf- 
fer by  it.  Now,  let  me  ask  your  Lordships 
to  consider  how  this  matter  really  stands. 
Neither  under  the  old  nor  under  the  Re- 
vised Code  is  it  possible  for  any  manager 
of  a  school  to  obtain  any  personal  or  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  that  species  of  in- 
struction. But  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  gentlemen  to  improve  the 
morals  and  to  cultivate  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  children  ;  and,  that  being  so, 
and  the  schools  being  not  only  monsged 
by  religious  men,  but  inspected  by  clergj- 
men  of  the  Established  Church  appointed 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishops,  the 
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eonduetors  of  those  Bchools  being  masters 
wbo  ha?e  been  traiaed  id  a  moral  and 
religions  manner,  it  does  seem  most  won- 
derfal  that  any  one  should  suppose  that 
the  new  Code  should  have  the  effect  which 
tbejr  profess  to  anticipate  from  it,  and  that 
these  gentlemen  will  allow  so  principal  an 
object  of  education  to  be  lost  sight  of  and 
disregarded  in  favour  of  such  elementary 
subjects  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Besides,  I  do  not  admit  that  rend- 
ing and  writing  are  so  totally  disconnected 
with  religious  instruction  as  to  belong  to 
purely  secular  education.  With  respect 
to  arithmetic,  its  influence  will  probably  be 
rather  of  a  moral  than  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter ;  but  as  to  writing,  I  think  it  has 
been  well  said,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  power  of  writing,  enabling 
a  father  to  address  his  children,  and  the 
children  to  reply  to  the  father  or  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  is  as  likely  as 
anything  to  develop  the  kindliest  and 
most  religious  feelings.  As  to  reading,  I 
believe  it  is  equally  as  important  as  an 
element  of  religious  instruction  as  it  is  in 
secular  education.  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
plain that  religious  instruction  sometimes 
bears  too  much  upon  points  which  do  not 
tend  to  practical  religious  education  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that,  if  you  are  able  to  give  a 
child  some  religious  instruction,  you  di- 
minish the  chances  cf  its  proving  of  value 
to  him  in  after-life  if  you  do  not  aUo  give 
him  the  power  of  reading  his  Bible,  his 
Prayer-book,  or  other  religious  volumes. 
I  was  mnch  struck  that,  of  a  deputation  of 
twelre  clergymen  of  the  Metropolis  who 
opposed  the  code,  who  recently  waited  upon 
me,  eleven  of  them  energetically  repu- 
diated any  riligious  objection  to  the  Re- 
vised Code  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  children.  The  next  point  is  as  to 
training  colleges.  It  had  been  objected 
to  tho  new  Code  that  it  will  abolish  those 
colleges.  When  those  colleges  were  first 
propcMod,  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
be  deoominational,  and  receive  assistance 
from  the  State,  to  a  certain  extent  sup- 
plementing voluntary  contributions  ;  but, 
for  some  reason,  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  excite  voluntary  efforts,  and  the  results 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  It  can 
bardlj  be  conceived  that  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  State  to  these  colleges 
baa  averaged  68  per  cent,  and  in  one  case 
was  within  a  fraction  of  100  per  cent  of 
the  whole  expense.  I  am  free  to  admit, 
however,  that  tlie  blow  aimed  at  these  col- 


leges by  the  new  Code  is  sudden  and  severe. 
The  next  point  is  as  to  the  certificated 
schoolmasters  ;  and,  among  other  objec- 
tions, it  is  urged  that  the  masters  have 
vested  interests  which  Parliament  cannot 
touch.  The  Royol  Commission — which  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  comprising  among 
its  Members  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Judges — made  a  careful  inquiry  into  this 
point,  and  its  report  is  decisive  that  no  such 
vested  interest  exists.  I  am  rather  con- 
firmed in  that  view  by  other  authorities. 
In  regard  to  vested  interests  there  can  be 
no  question  of  degree— if  you  can  touch 
them  in  the  least  yuu  can  deal  with 
them  fully.  Now,  I  find  that,  when  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) and  Mr.  Adderley  were  in  office, 
they  did  interfere  with  the  certificated 
masters  by  limiting  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  to  be  employed  by  them  ;  and 
that  was  to  some  extent  an  interference 
with  what  is  now  set  up  as  a  vested  inter- 
est. I  am  still  more  confirmed  by  what 
has  been  propounded  by  Sir  J.  E.  Shut- 
tleworth,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
this  controversy.  I  have  great  regard 
and  affection  for  that  Gentleman,  whose 
friendship  I  have  enjoyed  for  some  years, 
and  for  whose  opinion  I  have  the  highest 
respect ;  and  upon  that  account  I  regret 
that  in  his  letter  and  speeches  during 
the  past  autumn  he  has  departed  in  his 
speeches  and  writings  from  that  judicial 
tone  which  his  attainments,  experience, 
and  eminent  services  rendered  to  education 
fully  entitle  him  to  assume.  Now,  if  there 
is  one  point  upon  which  I  think  Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttleworth  deserves  more  credit  than 
another  in  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  the  sedulous  care  he  has  offi- 
cially and  unofficially  bestowed  upon  every 
means  of  elevating  the  condition  and  im- 
proving tho  status  of  the  certificated  school- 
master, lie,  deprecating,  our  Revised 
Code  as  a  whole,  thinks  we  have  behaved 
ill  towards  the  schoolmasters,  and  degraded 
their  position;  and  he  es|>ecially  excepts 
from  this  question  the  pecuniary  part  of  the 
matter.  If  anything  that  we  proposed 
could  have  that  effect  I  should  deeply  re- 
gret it;  but  if  it  is  to  be  urged  that  school- 
masters, trained  up  in  most  cases  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  poor,  are  to  consider  it  as  degrading 
to  condescend  to  the  drudgery  of  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  counting,  then  all  I 
can  say  is  that  that  seems  such  a  reduction 
to  absurdity  that  I  cannot  consent  to  argno 
it.     Then,  as  to  what  bos  been  said  of  the 
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effect  upon  the  schoolmasters  from  heing 
disconnected  with  the  State,  I  think  the 
best  Tiew,  and  the  natural  Tie«r»  of  the 
interests  of  the  masters  themselves,  is  that 
their  own  independence  and  self-respect 
will  be  increased  bj  placing  them  in  more 
natural  relations  with  their  employers,  and 
relieTing  them  from  their  present  anoma- 
lous position  towards  the  State.  A  school- 
master now  is  not  a  servant  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  he  is  in  some  measure  a  depend- 
ant upon  it.  As  far  as  mv  opportunities 
have  extended,  I  have  always  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  position  of  the  schoolmasters 
in  the  eyes  of  those  around  them.  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  a  very  superior  class  of 
men,  with  great  moral,  intellectual,  and  re- 
ligious attainments,  and  I  believe  that  upon 
the  whole  they  devote  themselves  with 
great  industry  and  public  spirit  to  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  that  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  citizen  of  a  free  country. 
I  know  personally  some  for  whom  1  have 
great  regard,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  they  were  not  held  in  respect.  But  I 
am  not  sure,  if  you  listen  to  the  tone  of 
the  speeches  at  many  of  the  schoolmasters' 
meetings,  and  look  at  their  memorials, 
whether  it  is  not  obvious  that  what  they 
complain  of  is  the  fault  of  the  existing 
system.  They  are  in  a  sort  of  dependence 
on  the  Government,  and  there  is  in  conse- 
quence, in  their  speeches  and  memorials  a 
tone  of  querulousness  with  the  sets  of  the 
Government  which  is  not  desirable,  and  1 
therefore  cannot  regard  with  disfavour  the 
severance  of  the  existing  connection  of  the 
schoolmasters  with  the  Government.  1 
believe  that  by  placing  the  schoolmasters 
in  a  more  natural  position  they  will  be 
brought  into  better  and  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  managers  of  the  schools, 
and  will  be  able  to  act  with  more  freedom; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not 
suffer  any  pecuniary  disadvantage — at  least, 
1  believe  they  can  only  suffer  in  that  re- 
spect where  they  do  not  sufficiently  exert 
themselves  to  fit  their  scholars  for  passing 
the  examination.  That,  however,  will 
only  oblige  the  school  managers  to  look 
about  them  for  a  better  master,  who  will 
bring  the  children  up  to  the  proper  stan- 
dard of  proficiency,  and  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  such  a  person  they  may,  probably, 
have  to  offer  a  higher  salary.  I  trust  that 
these  remarks  with  regard  to  the  school- 
masters will  be  understood  by  that  body  in 
the  spirit  in  which  I  have  made  them.  1 
make  no  charge  against  them  individually, 
but  I  think  the  system  has  not  worked  so 
Earl  OranvilU 


beneficially  as  could  have  been  wished. 
I  come  next  to  the  pupil-teachers,  who,  it 
is  said,  are  to  be  destroyed  as  an  institution 
by  the  new  Regulations.  The  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  destroyed  is  that  they 
are  uo  longer  to  be  paid  directly  by  the 
State;  that  we  limit  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  it  shall  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  master  to  instruct  them,  and 
we  allow  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
evening  school.  Now,  1  do  not  believe  that 
the  change  will  in  any  one  particular  hurt 
the  pupil-teacher  system.  A  pecuniary 
mulct  will  be  inflicted  only  where  the  pupil- 
teachers  do  not  pass  through  the  exami- 
nations at  the  end  of  tlie  year.  Another 
objection  to  the  Revised  Code — though 
I  cannot  understand  the  reasoning  on 
which  this  objection  proceeds — is  this  : — It 
has  been  alleged  that,  instead  of  assisting 
the  schools  in  the  poor  districts,  our  plan 
will  do  tliem  an  injury.  Now,  at  present, 
in  a  poor  district,  a  school  with  less  than 
100  pupils  can  have  assistance  only  if  it 
either  has  a  certificated  master,  or  a  re- 
gistered master  of  twenty- five  years  of 
age.  That  is  a  considerAble  limitation  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  We  now  propose 
to  give  them  the  capitation  grant,  on  the 
conditions  I  have  stated,  if  they  have  a 
certificated  master  of  a  registerecl  master 
of  twenty- two  years  of  age;  and,  moreover, 
we  allow  them  these  advantages  if  they  have 
got  a  pupil  teacher  who  has  gone  through 
five  years'  training,  and  has  been  approved 
and  recommended  by  an  Inspector.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  much  more  desirable  to  have,  if 
possible,  a  certificated  master  in  all  cases: 
but  in  many  instances  there  are  not  sufficient 
funds  for  that  purpose,  and  I  believe  that 
where  the  other  qualifications  are  satisfac- 
tory mere  youth  is  not  always  a  fatal  di^ad* 
vantage  in  a  teacher.  A  pupil  teacher  who 
has  successfully  passed  bis  last  examina* 
tion  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use 
in  raising  the  level  of  a  school,  and  in  ex- 
erting a  salutary  influence  npon  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood.  I  yesterday  re- 
ceived a  very  large  deputation  of  school- 
masters, who  stated  their  case  with  great 
ability  and  moderation.  One  gentleman 
rather  entered  into  the  general  question, 
and  stated,  as  an  instance  of  the  injury 
that  would  be  done  to  small  schools,  that 
he  knew  a  school  in  Wales  where,  under 
the  Revised  Code,  they  would  Ue  unable  to 
get  a  single  penny  of  the  grant.  1  asked 
Inni  what  sort  of  instruction  could  be  given 
in  a  school  where  there  was  not  one  child 
who  could  read,  write,  or  count.     One  iu* 
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telligent  certificated  master  got  op  and 
paid  he  would  explaiD.  Re  i^is  liiinself  a 
teacher  id  a  Welsh  school,  and,  as  he  did 
not  know  Welsh  and  the  children  did  not 
know  English,  the  task  of  imparting  in- 
slraction  to  them  in  the  rudiments  was 
most  difficult.  I  presume  that  this  is  not 
one  of  the  schools  under  inspection.  If  it 
is,  there  has  been  undoubtedly  a  great  dere- 
liction of  dutj.  I  mention  this  instance  to 
show  that  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  a  pupil-teacher  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  district,  whether  it  be 
WiUes  or  Scotland,  would  impart  more  in- 
formation than  a  certificated  master,  how- 
ever otherwise  qualified.  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  jour  Lordships  who  have  con- 
sidered this  question  will  agree  that  the 
only  way  of  really  solving  the  problem  of 
the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  is  by 
affording  them  the  means  of  education  in 
evening  schools.  I  recollect  that  Lord 
Stanley,  in  an  admirable  speech  which 
he  made  at  Bury,  showed  how  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  was  to  get  the  children 
of  the  working  men  to  attend  a  day  school 
after  they  came  to  an  age  when  they  could 
earn  wages.  He  could  not  remain  at  school 
after  the  age  of  ten,  and  it  was  folly,  and 
perhaps  not  to  be  desired  that  a  labouring 
man  should  give  up  perhaps  a  tenth  part 
of  hi5  income.  Well,  we  do  not  allow  the 
masters  of  the  day  schools  to  teach  in  the 
evening;  and  if  I  haTo  had  one  I  have 
had  a  hundred  remonstrances  from  the 
managers  of  schools  complaining  that  that 
restriction  was  fatal  to  their  endeavours, 
because,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
have  a  master  who  could  employ  his  time 
in  teaching  in  the  evening,  equally  with 
the  day  schools,  they  could  not  get  a  com- 
petent master  at  all.  Well,  we  are  now  to 
give  a  Tcry  large  pecuniary  assistance — I 
am  almost  afraid  of  its  amount — to  edu- 
cation carried  on  in  evening  schools,  be- 
cause there  is  to  be  an  allowance  made  for 
every  scholar  attending  those  schools  after 
the  twelfth  attendance,  provided  he  is  able 
to  meet  our  requirements  in  respect  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  I  think 
that  this  will  operate  very  beneficially 
in  extending  the  influence  of  education 
throughoQt  the  country.  I  come  now  to 
another  point — namely,  the  grouping  of 
the  children,  and  for  not  giving  payments 
Am*  more  than  one  examination  after  eleven 
years  of  age,  with  respect  to  which  we 
have  been  so  much  attacked,  both  by 
friends  and  foes,  that  it  might  hardly  seem 
imreaaonable  if  your   Lordships   were  to 


expect  us  to  yield  the  whole  point  at  once. 
I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  make  such  a 
concession.  We  haye  gone  into  a  most 
careful  inquiry,  with  the  view,  if  possible, 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  educationists  in  this 
matter,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  course  we  propose  is  the  onlj 
one  which  it  is  desirable  to  adopt.  The 
objections  to  it  are,  that  if  you  require  a 
boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  pass  an 
examination,  he  may  either  be  a  natural 
dunce,  a  neglected  dunce,  or  have  a  phy- 
sical incapacity  that  prevents  him  from 
acquiring  knowledge.  Now,  it  appears  to 
me  that  in  framing  a  general  rule  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  individual  cases  of  hard- 
ship. What  you  want  to  do  is  to  correct 
a  general  deficiency  in  the  education  given, 
and  you  cannot  attain  this  object  in  a  better 
way  than  by  putting  a  pressure  on  the 
musters  to  induce  them  to  bring  the  boys 
earlier  forward  in  their  studies.  If,  unfor- 
tunately, a  boy  leaves  school  at  ten  years 
of  age,  utterly  unable  to  read,  write,  or 
count,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  result  which 
you  can  hardly  call  upon  the  State  to  pay 
for.  I  have  seen  a  memorial  published  by 
a  committee,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough is  a  distinguished  member,  and  i 
that  document  the  argument  is  held,  in  re- 
gard to  some  poor  schools,  that  although 
the  children  of  labouring  men  leave  school 
at  ten  years  of  age,  yet  the  children  of 
artisans,  farmers,  and  the  middle  class  re-* 
main  there  till  they  are  fourteen  and  even 
fifteen.  This  argument  is  fatal  to  the  ob- 
jection I  am  combating,  because  if  that  be 
so,  the  State  is  giving  pecuniary  aid  to 
schools  on  behalf  of  persons  who  have  no 
claim  upon  its  assistance  whatever.  The 
sons  of  the  middle  class  are  just  those  for 
whose  instruction  the  country  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  pay;  but  the  existing 
system  gives  the  advantage  of  two  years' 
additional  education  to  the  children  of 
persons  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  for  it 
themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  in 
town  and  rural  districts  one  of  the  first 
effects  of  the  new  Regulations  will  be  tliat 
parents  of  this  class  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  higher  sum  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  will  in  consequence  be 
made  to  appreciate  much  more  highly  the 
advantages  of  education.  Another  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  refers  to  the 
difficulty  of  examining  the  children.  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  objection  which  has 
been  urged  at  all  applies  to  the  Revised 
Code.  It  is  said  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  Inspectors  to  subject  them  to  such 
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degrading  work.  But  I  do  not  under- 
Btand  why  a  well-educated  man,  in  the 
performance  of  a  wholesome  and  useful 
duty,  can  feel  himself  degraded  in  ex- 
amining whether  children  cnn  read  and 
write  and  count,  more  than  in  examining 
older  pupils  elsewhere  as  to  their  know- 
ledge  of  the  trade  winds  or  the  river  sys- 
tem of  Hindostan.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  increased  charge  of  these  Inspectors,  I 
think  it  is  Tery  possible  there  may  be  some 
increase  of  charge,  although  I  hope,  by  a 
different  distribution  of  districts,  and  some 
alteration  in  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors, 
to  economize  the  operation  of  the  scheme 
as  much  as  possible.  With  respect  to  the 
precise  mode  of  appointing  Inspectors,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  have  felt  nny  particular  plea- 
sure or  any  inconvenience.  The  most  com- 
mon business-like  way  in  which  I  proceeded 
was  this : — I  looked  over  the  li&t  of  candi- 
dates without  the  slightest  reference  to  po- 
litical or  personal  qualifications,  observing 
those  who  I  knew  liad  most  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  Universities.  I  then  ap- 
plied confidentially  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Universities,  in  whom  I  had  the  greatest 
confidence,  requesting  to  be  informed  of  va- 
rious particulars  as  to  the  character,  habits, 
and  manners  of  the  gentlemen.  That  wns 
the  course  which  I  took  in  all  cases  in 
which  I  was  not  myself  immediately  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts.  As  to  the  necessity, 
in  a  purely  commercial  view,  of  a  proper 
staff  of  Inspectors,  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  If  the  State  does 
spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  it  is  certainly 
right  to  pay  a  percentage  in  maintaining  a 
staff  to  see  that  this  large  sum  is  properly 
expended.  I  have  now,  my  Lords,  met 
some  of  the  principal  objections  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  urged  against  the 
Revised  Code.  If  others  are  introduced 
I  shall,  no  doubt,  have  an  opportunity  on 
some  future  occasion  of  answering  them. 
My  Lords,  I  thank  you  for  the  singularly 
patient  indulgence  with  which  you  have 
beard  me. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  modifica- 
tions we  propose.  We  do  not  intend  to 
include  Scotland  under  the  Revised  Code. 
The  reasons  for  making  this  change  are 
these.  There  have  been  several  represen- 
tations from  Scotland,  some  of  them  ob- 
jecting to  the  Revised  Code,  others  saying, 
although  they  accept  of  it  for  want  of  a 
better,  they  are  not  friendly  to  the  system 
of  Privy  Council  grants.  They  say  that 
the  Bill  which  was  introduced  last  year 
£arl  Granville 


has  given  general  satisfaction.  They  say 
— I  do  not  know  with  what  truth — that  all 
the  different  religious  Communities  in  Scot- 
land are  agreed  on  the  sort  of  religious 
education  that  should  be  given  to  youth; 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
Government  should  either  propose  a  ge- 
neral Education  Bill  for  Scotland,  or-  at 
all  events,  institute  some  inquiry  into  the 
matter.  I  think,  with  these  views,  with 
the  population  desiring  one  comprehensive 
scheme  for  Scotland,  it  will  be  more  pru- 
dent, more  wise,  to  postpone,  at  all  events 
for  a  time,  the  Revised  Code  there. 
Another  reason  is.  that  the  capitation 
grants  never  applied  to  Scotland.  With 
regard  to  training  colleges  considerable 
reductions  were  proposed  ;  but  we  have 
received  the  strongest  possible  repretienta- 
tions  from  different  parties  connected  with 
the  training  colleges.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  system,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
cannot  continue  long  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  looking  to  the  alarm  which  has  been 
created,  and  the  representations  we  have 
received  that  the  proposals  made  wuuld 
be  fatal  to  many  of  the  training  colleges 
which  had  no  time  to  make  preparations 
for  the  contemplated  change,  we  do  nut 
propose  to  include  the  colleges  in  this  Re- 
vised Code.  With  re<;ard  to  religious  in* 
struction — there  is  really  no  cause  of  alarm 
in  regard  to  religious  instruction  combined 
with  secular  instruction  in  the  schools. 
On  this  point  I  think  it  most  desirable 
there  should  be  no  niistake,  and  there- 
fore we  propose  to  include  a  separate  de- 
claration in  the  Code,  that  the  Order  in 
Council  with  reference  to  this  remains  in 
full  force,  and  instructions  to  the  Inspec- 
tors as  to  that  Order  remain  in  full  vigour. 
We  propose,  as  to  night  schools,  that  the 
system  shall  begin  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  next  change  was  rather  a  matter  of 
detail  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupil 
teachers  required.  Under  the  former  ar- 
rangement we  only  required  one  to  30 
scholars  ;  now  we  shall  require  one  for 
every  40. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  According  to 
the  scheme  as  it  stands  at  present  there 
must  be  one  pupil  teacher  for  every  com- 
plete 30  over  50.  The  noble  Earl  pro- 
poses to  substitute  the  limit  of  40  for  30  ; 
therefore,  at  90  you  will  require  the  addi- 
tion of  a  pupil  teacher.  You  will  not  re- 
quire a  second  pupil  teacher  till  you  come 
to  130.     Is  that  80? 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  Yes.  As  to 
another  point,  the  sum  we  shall  require 
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managers  to  pay  to  pupil  teachers  will 
be  only  £5,  instead  of  £10.  There  is 
another  small  detail  which  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  insist  upon — the  paying  the  pupil 
teachers  weekly.  I  now  come  to  a  very 
important  modification  with  regard  to  the 
examination  of  elementary  classes  as  re- 
gards infants.  Objections  have  been  made 
to  the  examination  in  the  schools  of  young 
infants.  Upon  full  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter,  looking  to  the  class  of 
schools  in  populous  districts,  where  in- 
fant attendance  is  largest,  and  considering 
also  the  strong  representations  we  have 
received,  we  propose  as  to  children  up  to 
six  years  of  age,  instead  of  examining,  to 
make  them  attend  200  times  instead  of 
100,  and  after  these  200  attendances  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  each  time  they 
have  attended.  1  will  now  refer  to  the 
point  as  to  the  vested  interests  of  certi- 
ficated masters.  One  condition  of  the 
granting  of  pecuniary  assistance  by  the 
State  is  that  there  should  be  a  certificated 
master.  We  propose  to  alter  that  condi- 
tion in  this  way — that  he  should  be  a  cer- 
tificated master  duly  paid,  and  he  will  be 
considered  to  bo  duly  paid  only  when  he 
receives  from  the  managers  of  the  school 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  present 
augmentation  grant  attached  to  his  certi- 
ficate. He  will,  likewise,  have  the  first 
lien  on  the  capitation  grants  given  to  the 
managers. 

I.have  again  to  thank  your  Lordships 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  lis- 
tened to  a  long  statement.  In  making 
the  modifications  which  I  have  announced, 
we  have,  I  think,  made  considerable  con- 
cessions to  the  reasoning  and  the  feelings 
of  managers  of  schools,  and  of  all  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  not  neglected  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  Par- 
hament — the  duty,  namely,  of  seeing  that 
adequate  results  are  obtained  for  the  money 
ez|>ended  by  the  State.  I  trust  that,  for 
the  future,  instead  of  destroying  the  good 
which  has  already  been  done  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Parliamentary  grants,  we  shall 
carry  on  the  progress  hitherto  achieved  to 
a  still  further  point,  and  that  the  changes 
we  have  introduced  will  result  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  extension  of  education  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Minute  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  Education  establishing  a  Revised 
Code  of  Regulations :  Preeented  (by  Com- 
mand); (No.  7.) 


The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
do  not  rise  for  the  por|>ose  of  attempting 
to  follow  the  noble  Earl  in  the  very  clear, 
calm,  and  temperate  statement  he  has 
made  to  your  Lordships,  but  simply  to  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
enter  at  present  upon  the  discussion  of  so 
large  a  question  as  that  raised  by  the  modi- 
fications which  he  proposes  to  introduce 
into  the  Revised  Code.  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  discuss  that  ouestion  with  ad- 
vantage until  we  have  had  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  considering  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed modifications  and  of  the  scheme  as  a 
whole.  Meanwhile  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sajitig,  whatever  objections  I  may  still 
have  to  many  parts  of  the  scheme,  that  the 
modifications  which  the  noble  Earl  has  an- 
nounced appear  to  me  to  be  all  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  quite  sure  your  Lord- 
ships must  desire  that  this  question,  if  dis- 
cussed at  all,  should  be  discussed  in  the 
absence  of  everything  approaching  to  party 
feeling,  and  with  an  earnest  wish  to  carry 
out  the  great  object  of  the  Privy  Council 
scheme — namely,  the  real  and  permanent 
improvement  in  the  education  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  community.  There  is 
one  point  upon  which  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  understood  the  noble  Earl.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  expressed  his  intention  to 
allow  the  amount  of  assistance  given  to 
the  training  colleges  to  remain  unaltered. 
Nor  did  I  hear  from  the  noble  Earl  any 
statement  of  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
requiring  pupil-teachers  to  attend  a  second 
as  well  as  a  first  year  in  the  training  col- 
leges. That  is  an  important  point,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  pupil-teachers  themselves,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  schoolmasters 
furnished  to  the  country  at  large.  It  is 
stated  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupil-teachers  sent  to  the  training 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  number  of  school- 
masters furnished  by  those  institutions,  is 
at  present  about  equal  to  the  rcouirements 
of  the  country  ;  but  if  you  send  the  same 
number  of  pupil -teachers  to  the  training 
colleges,  and  limit  their  attendance  to  one 
year  instead  of  two  years,  the  practical 
effect  will  be  at  once  to  double  the  supply 
of  schoolmasters,  and  to  diminish  their 
efliciency.  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Earl  whether  the  Government 
have  reconsidered  that  part  of  the  Revised 
Code.  Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  will  lay 
on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  Revised  Code 
with  the  modifications  noted  on  the  mar- 
gin, so  that  wo  may  be  able  to  judge  of 
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the  course  he  intends  to  pursue,  and  to 
estimate  the  yalue  of  the  alterations  he 
proposes  to  introduce.  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  doin^^  the  noble  Earl  the  justice 
to  saj  that  nothing  could  be  more  clear, 
more  fair,  or  more  candid  than  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  to  your  Lordships  ;  and 
I  can  onlj  hope  that  in  all  our  discussions 
upon  this  subject  we  shall  endea?our  to 
imitate  the  admirable  temper  with  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore us. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  must  tender  my 
acknowledgments  to  the  noble  Earl  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  recognise  the  efforts  of  the  Gorernment 
to  meet  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
Rerised  Code  ;  and  I  must  also  re-echo  his 
desire  that  no  party  feeling  may  be  intro- 
duced  into  the  discussion.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  RoTised  Code  in  which  I  ha?e 
marked  all  the  passages  that  are  new  in 
distinction  from  the  old  ;  and  by  the  side 
of  these  I  hare  placed  all  the  amendments 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  introduce,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  your  Lordships  will  find  it 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible.  In  reply 
to  the  noble  Earl,  I  have  to  state  that  we 
propose  to  allow  the  assistance  given  to 
the  training  colleges  with  respect  to  lec- 
turers, certificated  assistants,  and  Queen's 
scholars  to  remain  precisely  as  at  present. 
The  point  with  regard  to  the  attendance 
of  pupil- teachers  will  require  some  further 
consideration  ;  but  I  concur  generally  in 
the  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl  upon  that 
head. 

Lord  EBURY,  seeing  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Privy  Council  system  was  the 
education  of  the  labouring  classes,  asked 
the  noble  Earl  whether  he  intended  to  in- 
sist in  future  upon  those  very  high  acquire- 
ments on  the  part  of  a  schoolmaster  which 
had  hitherto  been  considered  necessary  to 
entitle  him  to  assistance  from  the  State  ? 
The  noble  Lord  stated  that  a  friend  of  his 
having  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
achoolmistress,  whose  qualifications  being 
deemed  insufficient,  the  only  concession  he 
could  obtain  was  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  roots  of  words  would  bo  dispensed 
with. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  All  our  recent 
alterations  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
limiting  the  subjects  af  examination.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
schoolmaster  to  learn  too  much,  provided 
the  instruction  he  receives  is  thorough  and 
complete,  but  it  is  a  disadvantage  rather 
than  an  advantage  when  he  ranges  over  a 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


great  number  of  branches  without  master- 
ing any  one  of  them. 

Lord  LYTTELTON,  who  had  placed 
on  the  paper  a  series  of  Resolutions  offering 
objections  to  the  Revised  Code,  said,  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  in  a  great  measure 
taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  by  the 
elaborate  statement  he  had  just  made.  He 
(Lord  Lyttelton)  need  scarcely  say  that  he 
had  p1a(>8d  these  Resolutions  on  the  paper 
only  pro  /ormd,  and  had  no  intention  of 
using  them  in  their  present  shape.  It  was 
quite  clear,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
noble  Earl's  concessions  would  not  satisfy 
all  the  objections  he  entertained  to  the 
Revised  Code.  He  did  not  wish  to  pre- 
judice the  question  further,  but  in  the 
event  of  objections  similar  to  those  he  felt 
not  being  brought  forward  by  some  other 
noble  Lord,  or  right  rev.  Prelate,  he  should 
certainly  bring  forward  his  view  of  the 
subject  again,  and  possibly  early  in  next 
mouth. 

Iloase  adjourned  at  a  quarter  befbro 

Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow^ 

half-past  Ten  o'doek. 


UOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  February  13,  1862. 

MiNUTSs.]— New  Writ  Issued. — For  LoDgford 
County,  V,  Lieutenant  Colonel   Luke  White, 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 
PuBuo  Bills. — 2«  India  Stocks  Transfer ;  Ex- 
chequer Bills. 

THE   HARTLEY    COLLIERY    ACCIDENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  aaiJ,  he  would 
beg  leaTO  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  with  re* 
ference  to  the  recent  calamitous  accident 
at  the  Hartley  Coal  Pit,  he  has  reoeiFed 
any  information  from  the  inspectors  of 
mines  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of 
there  being  two  shafts  to  each  working 
mine  ;  and  irhether  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  verdict  of  the  Jurr  at  the 
coroner's  inquest  at  Newcast1e,mnd  the 
recommendation  contained  therein,  that  all 
working  collieries  should  hare  a  second 
shaft  or  outlet,  and  the  further  recommen« 
dation  with  reference  to  the  beams  of  col- 
liery engines  being  made  of  malleable  in- 
stead of  cast  metal ;  and  further,  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  take  any,  and  what, 
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itepft  in  conDeetioD  with  these  proceedings 
tnd  recommendations  ? 

Sn  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  thought 
theqnestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  partly  answered  by  the  papers  upon 
the  subject  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
tsbls  of  the  House,  containing  a  copy  of 
a  circular,  addressed  to  the  inspectors  and 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Black  well.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Black  well,  when  received, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  contain  valu- 
able information;  and  that  information  and 
say  suggestions  be  might  offer,  together 
with  the  answers  to  the  circular,  would  be 
carefully  considered,  with  the  view  to  the 
adoption  of  soch  measures  as  might  appear 
practicable  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  fearful  loss  of  life  as  had  occurred 
at  the  Hartley  Colliery. 

BAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  had  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Whether,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
recurrence  of  railway  accidents,  it  is  the 
iDtention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce,  during  the  present  Session,  any 
measure  founded  on  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Railway  Accidents  which 
was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  in 
1858? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  from 
the  reports  which  had  been  made  by  the 
inspectors  of  recent  railway  accidents,  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
any  new  eircamstances  had  arisen  during 
the  past  year  which  rendered  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Legislature  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railways  desirable.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
as  then  advised  to  introduce  any  Bill  on 
the  subject.  He  might  add,  that  although 
two  very  lanieDtabl*e  accidents  had  occurred 
during  the  past  year,  by  which  a  number 
of  livea  were  lost  and  several  persons  in- 
jured, yet  the  whole  number  of  accidents 
is  1861  was  less  than  in  any  year,  ex- 
cept 1857  and  1858,  since  1851,  although 
the  mileage  for  railway  traffic  had  in- 
creased in  that  time  some  50  per  cent,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  100  per  cent. 
Is  consequence  of  the  Clayton  tunnel  aeci- 
^t,  it  was  thought  right  to  circulate 
soiong  the  railway  companies  an  extract 
from  Colonel  Tyler's  report  on  that  acci- 
dest.  That  report  oontained  suggestions 
for  the  more  efficient  working  the  electric 
tdcgraph,  and   other  modes  of  obviating 


!  similar  accidents.  It  had  been  the  prae* 
tice,  and  would  be,  to  circulate  such  infor- 
mation as  would  be  likely  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  accidents.  If,  however,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
way Accidents  in  1858  had  been  carried 
out,  they  would  have  had  no  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  accidents  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. Under  present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
legislate  on  the  subject. 

HARWICH  HARBOUR. 
QUESnOK. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
What  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  sand  deposit  at  the  east- 
ern entrance  of  Harwich  Harbour  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
Government,  impressed  with  the  great  im- 
portance of  preventing  Harwich  Harbour 
from  being  injured  by  the  silting  up  of  the 
entrance,  had  ordered  a  survey  to  be  mndo 
by  a  competent  engineer,  and  a  plan  for 
amending  the  evil  complained  of  was  ready 
for  adoption.  But  it  had  been  thought 
that  as  Harwich  and  Ipswich  would  de- 
rire  very  considerable  advantage  from  the 
outlay,  they  ought  to  contribute  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expenses.  The  Go- 
vernment was  prepared  to  do  its  part,  and 
if  the  two  towns  he  had  named  came  for- 
ward with  their  contributions  they  would 
enable  the  plan  to  be  carried  out. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES. 
QUE8TI0X. 

Mb.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce 
any  Bill  for  the  consolidation  and  amend- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  joint-stock 
companies  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General 
would  submit  such  a  Bill. 

H.  M.  SHIP  "  THE  WARRIOR." 
QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  ho 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, If  there  is  apy  truth  in  the  state- 
ments which  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers as  to  the  bad  qualities  at  sea  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Warrior;  and  whether 
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he  will  state  to  the  House  tbe  nature  of 
any  official  Report  which  has  been  re- 
ceiyed  at  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  per- 
formances of  that  ship  during  the  heavy 
gales  to  which  she  has  lately  been  ex- 
posed? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:  Sir,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  ha?e  to  state  that  we  have 
received  no  official  report  whatever  from 
the  Warrior.  She  has  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
and  the  onlj  intelligence  we  have  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Captain  Cochrane  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy.     lie  says — 

'*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  bad 
a  continaation  of  gales  of  wind.  Tbe  sbip  be- 
haved very  well — nothing  strained — no  accident. 
We  found  tbe  mainyard  slightly  sprung,  but  we 
ftsbed  it  at  sea  with  iron  fishes,  and  it  is  now  as 
strong  as  ever." 

He  adds,  at  the  end  of  the  letter — 

**  Tbe  spring  in  the  yard  I  do  not  consider  has 
anything  to  do  with  tbe  sailing  or  working  of  the 
sbip." 

That  report,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  fa- 
vourable, and  as  I  have  been  for  a  cruise 
in  the  Warrior  myself,  and  encountered 
bad  weather,  I  can  corroborate  it,  and  can 
state  that  I  believe  her  to  be  a  first-rate 
sea-going  ship. 

INDIA  STOCKS  TRANSFER  BILL. 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
there  was  an  impression  abroad  that  as 
the  dividends  on  India  stocks  were  paid 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  they  were  gua- 
ranteed by  the  British  Government.  Of 
course  that  was  a  mistake,  but  he  hoped 
cnre  would  be  taken  to  exclude  from  any 
Bill  on  the  subject  anything  that  would 
justify  the  idea. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  no 
guarantee  had  been  or  was  intended  to  be 
given  by  the  British  Government.  The 
Bill  merely  authorised  the  transfer  of  India 
Stock  in  the  same  way  as  other  stock. 

Bill  read  2^. 

EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE 
0  REGULATIONS. 

Mb.  LOWE,  having  brought  up  certain 
papers  on  the  Education  Minute,  on  moving 
that  they  do  lie  on  the  table,  said,*  These 
papers  contained  the  projected  amendments 
on  the  Revised  Minute  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education.  They  form  the  result,  as  far 
Sir  John  Pakington 


as  we  are  concerned,  of  six  montlis'  contro- 
versy.     We  have  paid  the  greatest  and 
most  respectful  attention  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  ventilated  by  a  number 
of  very  able  gentlemen  in  pamphlets  and 
in  other  ways  ;  and  being  sincerely  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  labours  of  those  whose  ex- 
perience and  ability  enable  them  to  judge 
the  subject,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  Minute  conform,  as  far  as  our  sense  of 
public  duty  will  permit,  to  their  views.     I 
cannot   presume    that  all   hon.   Members 
have  8pent  the  last  six  months,  as  I  have* 
in  the  perusal  of  pamphlets  and  speechee 
upon  this  Minute,  and,  therefore,  in  order 
that  the  House  may  thoroughly  understand 
what  I  say,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  exact 
limits  of  the  controversy  which  has  been 
going  on.     The  object  of  the  Committee  | 
of  Privy  Council  cannot  be  better  or  more  I 
briefly  explained  than  in  the  words  of  its 
own  minutes.      Tbe  object  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  to  promote  ^ducSlisni^among  the 
children  of  the  labouringj>oor;  the  means 
that  it  adopts  for  carrying  o"ur^hat  object 
are  to  give  assistance  to  voluntary  effort, 
and  the  species  of  voluntary  effort  to  which 
it  gives  assistance  is  defined  by  the  minutes 
of  Council  to  be  schools  in  connection  with, 
some  recognised  religious  denomination,  or^ 
a  school  in  which,  besides  secular  instruc- 
tion, the  Scriptures  are  read  daily  from  the 
authorized  yersion.     No  grants  are  made 
to  schools  which  are  not  open  to  inspec- 
tion, but  the  Inspectors,  acting  as  Inspec- 
tors— the  distinction   will  be  found  to  be 
material — do  not  interfere  with  the  religi- 
ous instruction,  discipline,  or  management 
of  the  schools,  but  are  employed  to  verify 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  grants  are  made.     No  annual  grant  is 
paid  except  on  a  report  from  the  Inspector 
after  a  periodical  visit  showing  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  grant  is  made 
have  been  fulfilled.     Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  religious  element  underlies  the  whole 
system  of  Privy  Council  Education,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  connection  with  religious 
denominations,  or  with  societies  like  the 
National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  which  are  religious  in  their  ten- 
dencies and  objects,  although  not  strictly 
constituting  religious  denominations,  that 
the  public  grant  is  administered.     The  con- 
dition on  which  the  grant  is  given  is  that 
the  Inspectors  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  school  generally  ;  but,  except 
in  the  case  of  Church  of  England  schools, 
the  inspector  docs  not  inquire  into  the  reli- 
gious instruction.     That  is  trusted  to  the 
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reKgiooB  denomination  to  which  the  school 
belongs. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Church  of  England, 
hewerer,  there  is  an  exception.  By  an 
Order  in  Council  bearing  date  10th  Au- 
gust, 1840,  it  was  protided  that  the  In- 
spectors of  Chareh  of  England  Schools 
•honld  be  persons  approved  by  the  Arch- 
bbhops  of  Canterbury  or  York  respec- 
tifely  in  their  different  provinces ;  that 
they  should  be  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Archbishops,  and  that  duplicates  of 
their  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  Arch- 
bishops, and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  the  schools  reported  upon  are 
situated.  That  order  is  in  full  force,  and 
cannot  be  repealed  except  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  by  another  Order  in  Council. 
The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  hsve 
DO  power  and  no  wish  by  their  minutes  to 
alter  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Thus,  it 
follows,  that  the  Inspectors  of  the  Church 
of  England  schools,  which  are  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  schools  under  the 
administration  of  the  Privy  Council,  do  in- 
speet  the  state  of  religious  instruction  in 
those  Birtrools;  bttt  that  theyHo  so,  not  in 
their  character  of  Inspectors  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  in  the  other  character  with 
which  they  are  clothed  by  the  Order  of 
1840 — that  is,  as  servants  in  some  degree 
of  the  Archbishop,  as  the  case  inay  be,  of 
Canterbury  or  York.  Their  report  as  to 
religions  instruction  is  sent  in  to  the  Privy 
Cunncil  with  the  rest  of  the  reports;  and 
unless  that  report  is  satisfactory,  no  grant 
is  msde  to  the  schools. 

Passing  from  that  part  of  the  subject,  I 
will  next  state  to  the  House  the  mode  in 
which  assistance  is  given  to  schools.  The 
assistanee  for  the  maintenance  of  Schools 
IS  given  in.  the  form  of  what  are  called,  in 
the  language  of  the  Education  Department, 
I  snnual  grants.  These  grants  are  of  three 
kinds.  The  first  is  the  capitation  grant, 
which  is  given  for  each  child  who  has  at- 
tended school  for  176  days  and  upwards  in 
the  year.  This  grant  varies  from  3f .  to  5i, 
for  girls,  and  from  4f.  to  6f.  for  boys,  snd 
may  be  fairly  averaged  at  5$.  a  child.  The 
condition  upon  which  the  grant  is  made  is 
that  14f.  per  child  has  been  expended  in 
the  school.  That  grant  amounted  in  the 
Estimates  of  last  year  to  £77,000.  The 
next  grant  is  the  grant  for  what  are  called 
certificated  teachers,  and  consists  of  cer- 
tain allowances  to  certificated  teachers. 
The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  is 
vhat  is  known  as  the  augmentation  grant. 
That  is  a  grant  which  is  made  to  the 
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teacher  upon  his  certificate.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  holds  examinations 
every  year,  the  successful  candidates  at 
which  receive  certificates.  These  certifi- 
cates have  a  certain  money  value,  which 
varies  according  to  the  class  which  the 
candidate  obtains,  and  which  may  be  in« 
creased  every  five  years.  This  money 
value  is  called  the  augmentation,  and  the 
condition  on  which  it  is  given  is  that  the 
managers  of  schools  shall  contribute  twice 
as  much  as  the  augmentation  grant ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  augmentation  of  £15,  for  in- 
stance, will  not  be  payable  to  the  teacher 
unless  the  managers  contribute  at  least 
£30.  These  augmentation  grants  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  broad -sheet  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  salary  of 
the  teacher,  and  they  are  also,  in  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  Committee  of  Council,  said  to 
be  given  as  a  means  of  distributing  the 
grant  to  schools  ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
given  unless  the  report  of  the  Inspector 
upon  the  school  is  satisfactory.  I  may 
note  in  pass'.ng  (I  shall  have  to  recur  to 
the  subject,  and  will  not  dwell  upon  it) 
that  these  grants  are  liable  to  be  withheld, 
even  though  the  teacher  be  guilty  of 
no  misconduct,  although  the  misconduct 
should  be  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  ma« 
nagers,  and  the  teachers  should  have  no 
part  in  it  whatever.  This  grant  also  in- 
cludes allowances  for  teaching  pupil  teach- 
ers to  draw,  and  for  teaching  the  Gaelic 
and  Welsh  languages  ;  and  it  was  esti- 
mated last  year  at  £122,000.  The  next 
grant  is  made  to  pupil-teachers,  who  are 
taken  into  the  service  of  a  school  at  thir- 
teen, and  continue  in  it  for  ^ve  years. 
The  payment  for  the  first  year  is  £10, 
and  it  rises  by  sums  of  £2  10<.  annually 
up  to  £20.  The  whole  of  the  sum  so  ex- 
pended is  granted  by  the  Government,  and 
the  managers  contribute  nothing  towards 
it.  The  amount  of  the  grant  for  pupil- 
teachers,  according  to  the  estimate  of  last 
year,  was  £300,000.  These  three  granto 
together,  speaking  roughly  and  omitting 
some  petty  sums,  such  as  allowances  to 
assistant*teachers  and  other  smaller  mat- 
ters, make  up  a  sum  of  about  £500,000. 

The  question  of  Education  was  in  the 
year  1858  referred  by  Her  Majesty  to  a 
Royal  Commission.  That  Commission  has, 
after  three  years*  investigation,  made  a 
Report,  and  the  effect  of  that  Report  is 
that  it  recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  giving^  assUlancfLio  schools  by 
the   PnyVITCounciLjupon    the    principles 
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*  weight-^and  it  it  verj  great  weight— -of 
I  its  approbation  to  tbe  sjstem  of  basing  the 
\  assistanee  given  bj  Goremment  upon  to- 

Inntarj  religious  effort ;  it  recommends  the 

eontinnanee  of  that  part  of  the  system 

which  I  described  before,  speaking  of  the 

annual  grants,  but  it  advises  the  total  abo- 

litionofthose  grants,  anththe-substitution 

for  tnenToT  capitation  grants,  one  to  be 

paid  bj  the  Centraf  Qoyemment  for  everj 

•eholar  who  has  attended  school ;  another 

to  be  paid  upon  the  average  number  of 

Supils  in  attendance  who  can  be  shown  to 
ave  been  under  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers  ;  and  another  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  rates  upon  the  examination  of 
the  pupils.  This  Report  was  presented  in 
March  last,  and  the  question  was  neces- 
■arilj  forced  upon  the  department  as  to 
how  far  we  were  prepared  to  go  with  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  whether 
we  could  endorse  it  wholly  or  in  part. 
There  were  reasons,  which  will  appear  as 
I  proceed,  which  induced  us  to  think  that 
the  matter  admitted  of  no  delay.  We  took 
it  into  our  most  serious  consideration,  we 
bvestigated  it  with  all  the  means  at  our 
•ommand — and,  thanks  to  the  assistance 
which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
at  the  Education  Office,  it  is  very  con- 
siderable— and  we  came  to  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  embodied  in  the  Revised 
Code,  and  are  now  before  the  House. 
This  House  is  now  in  a  position  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  that  Revised  Code.  The 
question  is  regularly  before  it,  and  I  hope 
tnat  hon.  Members  will  not  think  that  I 
am  trespassing  unduly  on  their  time  and 

Citience  if  I  proceed  as  briefly  as  I  can  to 
J  before  them  the  reasons  which  weighed 
with  the  Committee  of  Council  in  coming 
to  the  decision  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
We  felt  it  our  duty  to  take  the  calmest 
mud  most  dispassionate  review  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  education,  and  to  form  a  de- 
cision by  which  we  were  prepared  to  stand. 
We  have  done  that,  and  I  will  now,  if  hon. 
Members  will  allow  me,  take  them  entirely 
into  my  confidence,  and  put  them,  as  far  as 
I  can,  in  possession  of  the  motives  which 
have  weighed  in  my  mind,  and  I  believe  in 
that  of  the  head  of  the  department,  in  ar- 
riving at  tbe  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived. 

This  system,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  all  who  have  taken  much  interest  in  it, 
was,  and  is,  I  may  say,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  a  tentative,  provisional,  and,  if  1 
may  so  apply  the  word,  a  preliminary  one. 
These  annual  grants  were  established  by  I  liminary  education 
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persons  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  Education  question  would  end  in 


a  system  of  ra(inffthrpQghoiiluihA.fioiuitry. 
They  were  established  with  views  prelimi- 
nary, provisional,  and  tentative ;  and,  if 
there  were  any  doubt  of  that,  I  think  the 
fact  is  sufficiently  proved  both  by  the  fre- 
quent Motions  which  have  been  entertain* 
ed  in  this  House  for  a  definitive  settlement 
of  the  question,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission  itself,  whose  Report  has 
given  rise  to  the  present»4!ri[iis  In  pdiica- 
tional  matters,  and  above  all,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Earl  Russell,  who  was  the  leading 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  tbe 
time  when  the  Privy  Council  Committee 
was  established,  and  who,  in  a  speeoh  in 
this  House  in  the  year  1856,  made  use  of 
the  following  expressions : — 

**  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  hj  those  who 
in  1839  commeDoed  this  system  that  its  plan 
should  be  such  as  to  ponrade  the  whole  oountry ;. 
on  the  contrary,  the  object  was  rather  to  create| 
models  of  teaching,  and  to  exhibit  sach  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  education  that  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  niitinnsi  lystnm  might] 
in  the  process  of  time  be  removed,  and  a  scheme' 
propounded  for  which  experience  might  be  said  to 
presage  success." 

We  have  thus  meeting  us  in  Umk^e  this 
difficulty : — We  are  to  consider  a  system 
in  its  nature  tentative,  provisional,  and 
preliminary,  and  see  how  it  can  be  made 
into  one  which  shall  be  definite  and  final 
— a  system  on  which  the  education  of  this 
country  can  ultimately  repose  and  find 
peace  after  so  many  stormy  epochs.  I 
make  that  remark  because  I  hope  to  free 
myself  from  any  imputation  of  presumption 
if  I  take  the  liberty  of  criticising  rather 
freely  the  rules  of  the  department  it  is  mj 
duty  to  administer.  There  were  a  great 
many  things  in  this  system  excusable— I 
will  say  more,  defensible,  even  right,  if 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  Earl 
Russeirs  statement,  considering  the  object  | 
of  the  Privy  Council  regulations  to  have  I 
been  the  establishment  ofa  provisional  aya-  * 
tern,  clearing  the~way  foP  BOmMhlng  more 
deBnite,  precise,  and  final,  which  thinga 
cannot  be  regarded  as  right  and  proper 
when  the  system  is  to  assume  its  final 
form.  And,  therefore,  when  I  offer  such 
criticisms  as  I  mean  to  do  on  the  present 
system  of  granting  money  from  the  Privj 
Council,  I  beg  the  House  to  understand 

that   I   am   #<riiift;Rifi|Br   it  fy^^   %htit  pftSni  ftf 

view  of  a   final  ftyntp*"!  *^^  that  I  am 

not  presuming  to  detract  from  tbe  acknow- 

'  merits  of  the  scheme  as  one  of  pre- 

It  may  be  that  a  pre* 
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limioary  Bystein  may  aIbo  be  fit  to  be  a  final 
one,  tbat  a  thiag  designed  for  one  end  roaj 
perfectly  aniver  another  for  which  it  was 
not  designed,  bvt  this  is  a  rare  and  strange 
felieity  which  seldom  happens  at  all,  and 
has  not  happened  to  the  edaoational  do- 
ptrtment. 

One  other  remark  I  wish  to  make.  It 
is  generally  the  practice  for  those  who 
hare  a  question  to  introduee  to  elevate  its 
importance,  and  to  speak  of  themselves  as 
being  overwhelmed  by  its  weight.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  beg  the  House  not  to  over- 
aetimate  the  importance  of  this  question. 
That  it  IS  onH  whtch  excites  a  great  deal 
of  feeling,  and  which  binds  np  a  great 
many  interests,  nobody  can  deny.  No  re- 
gulations which  distribute  £700,000  a  year 
among  40,000  persons  can  do  otherwise. 
But  in  itself,  it  is  not  a  question  of  first- 
rate  magni tud^^H  Is  not, "as  1  bavelold 
the  Uoose,  of  the  same  importante^as  the 
educational  controvereles  we  liaveTiad  be- 
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fore,  and  it  really  will  be  found  to  turn  on 
the  point  simply  of  annual  grants.  I  will 
My  at  once^bat  wg^were  aatiafiej  hy  ^1^*^ 
feasoninpf  of  the  Commissioners^  and  also 
by  the  feeling  of  the  country,  of  which  we 
Ittd  pretty  good  means  of  judging,  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  or  right  in  us  to  attempt 

to  innovate  on  the  fnnndftti^ng  ^f  tliia  nyiu 

(em.  After,  I  hope,  proper  consideration, 
we  have  loyally  subscribed  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  existence  of  the  present  educa- 
tional system.  It  hftfl  WUglTTls  roots  m 
the  country,  And  we  do  not  think  it  wise 
or  right,  to  whatever  theoretical  objections 
it  may  be  justly  exposed,  to  disturb  it.  It 
ii  one  of  those  things,  instituted  originally 
with  a  provisional  and  preliminary  view, 
which  have  gained  such  a  hold  on  the 
country  as  to4>e  liow  impossible  to  remover 
I  haveheard  of  a  man  who  went  to  call  on 
a  friend,  and  who  stayed  with  him  thirty 
years.  Very  often  we  find  that  a  thing  in- 
troduced by  way  of  experiment  takes  root, 

and  when  thft    t^n^^  tumtM  fnr  Tfj^MJng  it, 

it  is  found  that  the  experimental  stage  has 
passed,  and  that  it  can  no  longer  be  treat- 
ed as  an  experiroeik.  Without,  therefore, 
Myhig  that  were  I  at  liberty  to  choose  ab- 
stractly what  I  thought  best  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  oountry,  I  should  prefer  the 
present  sjratem,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
taj  on  behalf  of  the  department  I  repre- 
leatthat  we  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  our 
proeeedings,  that  we  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
^^^f^>  ^f^y  f^f  itu  f^indamtftital  pnncipres.  and 
that  after  follinYesfigaiiou  we  are  endea- 
vouring loyally   aod  honourably  to  carry 


ont  its  spirit  in  the  manner  which  we  be- 
lieve will  best  insure  its  permanence  and 
efficiency,  and  which,  as  far  as  its  funda- 
mental conditions  allow,  will  obtain  for  it 
the  affection  an4^  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  first  fault  Ifind  in  the  sy^gtem— one 
which  the  Commissioners  have  also  report- 
ed upon — is  what  I  shall  call  its^iartiality. 
That  may  not  be  a  fault  in  a  tentative  sys- 
tem, but  when  wo  come  to  deal  with  what 
we  hope  to  consider  a  national  system, -it 
is'a  great  defect  if  it  does  not  pervade  and 
permeate  the  whole  of  the  country.  That, 
unfortunately,  is  not  done  by  existing  ar- 
fangements.  The  Government .  abandons 
the  inijtiatire  ;  and  it  leaves  it  to  the  ma- 
nagers to~  say  where  the  schools  shall  be 
established,  and,  so  to  speak,  follows  thehr 
lead.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  founda« 
tion  of  schools  is  regulated  rather  by  the 
wealth  and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
tKafby  iHe^  absoIutTe  wants  of  tHe  locality. 
We  have  no  power  of  altering  this  state  of 
things,  and,  under  the  present  system,  I 
do  not  see  that  we  have  any  chance  of 
being  able  to  do  so.  We  must  accept  the 
situation  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I  pro- 
ceed to  show  the  House  how  entirely  this 
statement  is  borne  out  by  facts,  in  order 
to  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  remedy  we 
hope  to  apply  to  the  evil.  The  number  of 
schools  assisted  by  the  Privy  Oouncil,  at 
least  at  the  time  when  the  Commission  re- 
ported, was  6,897.  The  number  of  schools 
of  the  same  class,  nnassrsted  bgr  the  Privy 
Tjouncii,  was  much"  'more  ~than~H6uble-— 
namely,  16,952.  IiTs  fair  to  say  that  the 
unassisted  schools  are  very  much  smaller 
than  the  assisted  schools^  and,  though  their 
number  is  greater,  the  pupils  they  contain 
are  much  fewer.  In  the  assisted  schools 
there  were  917,255  pupils ;  in  the  unas- 
sisted 675,155.  Still,  that  is  a  very  large 
proportion.  If  we  go  further,  fmd  extend 
our  view  from  the  schools  to  the  class  for 
whose  education  the  Privy  Council  wish  to 
provide,  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor, 
we  find  the  proportion  of  children  assisted 
to  children  unassisted,  is*  as 'four  to  five. 
If,  in  addition,  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  reported  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the 
Privy  Council  only  one-fourth  are  taught 
thoroughly  well  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
the  result  comes  ouilut^rs  rather  mortify- 
form,  that  of  the  children  that  are  in  the 
schools  which  the  grants  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  intended  to  assist,,  only  nnf\r. 
ninth  get  the  benefit  of  a  really  good 
^ucation.     Further  than  that,  on  taking 
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parishes  in  different  diooeses  whose  popa- 
lation  is  onder  600,  these  results  are  oh- 
tained :— In  Oxford  out  of  339  parishes, 
only  24  schools  are  in  connection  with  the 
Pritj  Council ;  in  Hereford,  out  of  130 
parishes,  only  5  are  in  connection  with  the 
Priry  Council ;  in  Devon,  out  of  245  pa- 
rishes, only  2  are  connected  with  the  Pri?y 
Council  t  in  Dorset,  out  of  179  parishes, 
only  10  are  in  connection  with  it ;  in  Corn- 
wall, out  of  71  parishes,  only  one  is  con- 
nected with  the  Privy  Council.     Now  that 

/|is  no  discredit  to  a  tentative  and  prelimi- 
"^  I  nary  system,  hut  it  would  he  a  discredit  to 
I  that  system  which  we  wish  to  render  j>er- 
^manent  in  this  country,  if  we  could  not  meet 
this  greaf  laiid  pressing  want.  These  dis- 
tricts contribute  to  the  revenue  equally 
with  others,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable, 
both  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  of  policy, 
that  they  should  receive  back  some  share 
of  the  money.  The  way  in  which  it  has 
always  been  suggested  that  this  should  be 
done  is  by  making  a  lower  kind  of  teacher. 
But,  then,  there  is  this  great  difficulty : — 
The  present  system  sets  everything  on  the 
teaching.  If  the  teacher  be  a  good  one, 
the  end  for  which  the  grants  are  given  is 
attained.  If  the  teacher  be  a  bad  one, 
it  fails.  We  have  no  real  check  on  the 
teaching  to  any  great  extent.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  possible  condition  under 
which,  without  a  reckless  expenditure  of 
public  money,  we  can  possibly  recommend 

I  that  teachers  of  an  inferior  class  should  be 
employed  in  these  schools  would  be  on  the 
unaerstanding  that  there  shfllLte^some 

'  eollateral  and  indfpfindent  prftftf  4hat  such 
teachers  do  their  juty^     And  that  I  think 

it  will  appear  is  nnly  ^  \}tk  fnnnJ  in  a^ays- 
tern  of  individual  examination. 

The^ext  fault  in  the  present  system 
mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  is  its 
complexity,  which  arises  from  our  appro- 
printing  every  grant,  and  paying  away  the 
money  ourselves.  The  number  of  persons 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal  at  this  moment 
is  almost  incredible.  For  the  year  which 
has  just  terminated  the  number  of  schools 
under  inspection  was  9,957  ;  the  number  of 
certified  teachers  receiving  grants, >^8,698; 
of  probationary  teachers,  491 ;  of  assistant 
teachers,  381  ;  pupil  teachers,  16,277 ; 
and  the  number  of  Queen's  scholars,  2,527; 
makinff  altogether,  if  we  count  one  ma- 
nager tor  every  school,  the  very  respectable 
army  of  38,331  persons,  all  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  most 
of  them  receiving  money  directly  from  it. 
We  pay  money  directly  by  Post  office  orders 
Mr,  Lowe 


to  the  whole  16,277  pupil  teachers,  whose 
salaries,  moreover,  are  variable,  beginnfng 
at  £10,  and  rising  gradually  to  £20.  We 
pay  money  directly  to  the  whole  8,698  prin- 
cipal teachers,  and  the  amounts  vary,  owing 
to  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  We  are,  be- 
sides, in  correspondence  with  9,957  sets  of 
managers,  so  that  the  correspondence  and 
payments  of  the  Department  are  exceed- 
ingly large  and  complicated.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  House  will  see  that  we-ata, not  work* 
ing  with  officials  sul^O^.t  to  Oovernment 
^ificipUlie,  who  will  be  content  with  short 
answers,  but  co-operating  with  persons  who 
have  every  right  to  demand  attention  and 
respect,  because  they  come  forward  volun- 
tarily to  assist  with  time  and  money  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  education. 
Charitable  persons  are  not  necessarily  busi- 
ness men ;  and  their  correspondence  is 
sometimes  very  long.  If  a  manager  make 
a  request  which  cannot  be  complied  with, 
we  have  to  explain  matters,  and  in  many 
instances  he  returns  to  the  charge  again 
and  again.  He  must  be  met,  not  by  a 
summary  refusal,  but  by  one  accompanied 
with  explanation.  I  will  give  the  House 
an  instance.  A  most  excellent  gentleman 
wanted  to  have  a  pupil  teacher  apprenticed 
to  the  wife  of  the  schoolmaster  in  a  case 
where  it  was  not  right  that  that  should  be 
done.  The  sum  at  stake  was  about  £15  ; 
yet  the  correspondence  took  about  six  let- 
ters on  each  side  before  he  got  a  refusal. 
He  wrote  up  to  say  that  he  would  wish  to 
see  me.  Of  course  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  accede  with  pleasure.  The  inter- 
view occupied  about  an  hour,  during  which 
what  had  been  stated  in  the  correspondence 
was  all  repeated  over  again,  and  in  the 
end  I  was  obliged  to  say  that  we  could  not 
accede.  Ho  went  home,  but  on  his  return 
wrote  a  letter  re*  opening  the  whole  ques- 
tion. When  gentlemen  say  that  there  is 
nothing  so  ridiculous  as  for  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  complain  of  complexity,  and 
when  they  refer  to  the  Army  and  the  Post 
Office,  they  forget  this  difference — that  in 
these  two  departments  the  correspondence 
is  with  official  persons,  while  that  carried 
on  by  the  Committee  of  Council  is  with 
private  individuals.  Again,  our  corre- 
spondence is  with  persons  who,  though 
highly  respectable  and  animated  by  a  de- 
sire to  do  what  is  right,  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  putting  the  facts  in  one  point  of 
view.  We,  therefore,  have  to  be  very 
careful  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts  cor- 
rectly, and  this  very  often  involves  longr 
and  laborious  interrogations.    I  admit  that 
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in  a  tentatiTe  and  preliminarj  stage  this 
f  maj  hare  been  quite  right.  Probablj  all 
this  amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  was  the  only  way 
by  which  national  education  could  hare 
been  got  through  the  preliminary  stages  ; 
but  it  noTer  can  be  permanently  main- 
tamed. 

I  hate  further  to  obsenre  that  this  sys- 
tem is  eTidfiDlljLd©«tnicd5e  of  the  proper 
control  of  this^  House.  We  have  by  this 
cooiplexity  tlie  power  of  saddling  the  pub- 
lic with  Tery  heavy  expense  without  the 
House  knowing  anything  about  it.  One 
word  in  a  letter  may  make  a  difference  of 
some  thousands  ;  and  though  the  accounts' 
are  submitted  to  Members,  they  may  never 
discover  the  increase  made  in  that  way. 
I  believe  it  to  be  very  important  that  Par- 
fiameut  should  have  all  control  over  tfatv 
system  ;    but  uuder'the  pf@igffrarrange- 

withottt  great  complexity  of  machinery, 
and  wtthotti  expecting  ihat*^S5tr inm ;  6hen- 
tieman  shall  master  the  entire  of  the  de- 
tails. On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  this 
system  of  complexity  was  intended,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  secure  a  proper  control 
by  that  department,  which  should  hold  the 
funds  with  an  iron  hand,  and  allow  of  no 
expenditure  that  was  not  proper.  1  repeat 
that  in  a  tentative  plan  that  may  have  been 
very  wise ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  do  away  with  the  present  safe- 
guards, however  inconvenient,  without  pro- 
viding some  sort  of  equivalent.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Privy  Council  should  know 
that  the  money  voted  by  this  House  has 
been  well  spent,  and  spent  for  the  purpose 
intended.  Can  they  be  assured  of  this  if 
we  cancel  the  present  complex  regulations 
and  pay  over  the  money  direct  to  the 
managers?  Managers  are  a  fluctuating 
body.  This  year  you  may  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  very  attentive  and  care- 
fal  manager,  who  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  scho<M.  Next  year  he  may  be  dead, 
and  yon  may  have  one  who  is  not  so  exact 
or  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  duties. 
One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  is,  that  the  managers 
are  a  fluctuating  body.  That  we  should 
have  a  power  over  the  managers  merely 
to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  schools  were 
in  existence  and  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  without  some  guaran- 
tee that  the  education  given  in  them  was 
of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  that  the 
poblic  money  was  properly  applied,  would 
Bot.  1  think,  be  deemed  satisifaetory ;  yet 


if  we  take  the  guarantees  that  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  we  shall  never  get  out 
of  the  complexity  in  which  we  are  now 
involved.  I  cannot  suggest  any  way  in 
which  we  shall  secure  the  desired  control 
but  the  one  which  we  propose.  Once  we 
pay  over  the  money,  we  cannot  follow  it  to 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied;  but  we  can 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  well  applied  on  the 
whole,  and  make  our  grants  dependent  on 
that.  I  believe  that  the  only  substitute 
for  this  circumlocution  and  red  tape — the 
only  check  on  managers — is  not  to  be  had 
by  the  payment  of  teachers^^  but  by  the 

The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  one  thus  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  I 
wish  to  use  their  own  words,  and  they  are 
these : — 

"  It  appean  that  even  in  the  best  schools  only 
one-fooith  of  the  boys  attain  the  highest  oUss,  and 
are  considered  by  the  inspectors  to  be  sacoessfally 
educated." 

They  further  report — 

**  That  they  (the  schools  under  the  Privy  Goan- 
oil)  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  eduoatinf  to  any 
considerable  extent  the  bulk  of  the  children  who 
have  passed  through  them,  is  true." 

These  are  very  strong  and  startling  opi- 
nions, and  we  should  have  been  very  glad 
if  we  had  any  way  of  refuting  them. 
But  the  Commissioners  considered  these 
subjects  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and 
with  the  report  of  the  various  Inspectors 
before  them  they  made  those  statements. 
I  recollect  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  last  year  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statements 
of  the  Commissioners  seemed  to  be  at  va- 
riance with  tho  reports  of  the  Inspectors  ; 
and  I  must  say  that  at  first  sight  that 
does  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  In- 
spectors report  that  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
schools  the  reading  was  taught  **  excel- 
lently or  well ; "  that  in  89  per  cent 
writing  was  taught  "  excellently  or  well;  " 
and  that  in  83  per  cent  arithmetic -was 
taught  "  excellently  or  well."  Certainly 
that  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Commissioners  were 
perfectly  cognizant  of  those  assertions, 
and  that  still  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  just  stated  to  the  House. 
I  think  the  two  statements  may  be  recon- 
ciled without  any  imputation  on  either 
party.  Earl  Russell  explained  this  sys- 
tem as  a  type  or  model  of  education,  and 
I  think  tho  objects  principally  regaraea  %m 
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tlie  inspection  of  sehools  have  been  the 
quality  of  the  education  and  the  qualifi* 
cation  of  the  teachers.  The  Inspectors 
looked  mainly  to  the  qualification  of  the 
teachers,  and  when  thej  said  that  those 
three  subjects  were  taught  *' eicellentlj 
or  well/'  in  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
schools,  they  meant  that  in  all  those 
•chools  there  were  persons  who  taught 
those  subjects  '*  excellently  or  well ;  *'  but 
I  do  not  think  that  they  meant  to  imply 
that  they  were  equally  well  learnt.  They 
speak  of  the  quality,  but  they  do  not  say 
BO  much  about  the  quantity.  I  do  not 
deny4hat  quality  is  a  rery  important  thing, 
but  when  I  come  to  a  final  system  I  can- 
not  but^  think  that  quantity  is,  perhaps, 
more  important.     In  making  this  remark 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  im-' 
puting  any  blame  to  the  gentlemen  who 
act  as  Inspectors  ;  but  having  looked  iuto 
the  matter  as  well  as  I  could,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  inspection  as  op- 
posed to  ej^^mination  is  not,  and  never 
can  be,  a  testof^the  efficiency  of  a  system 
of  national  education.      Inspection  is  in- 

I  valuable  in  many  ways,  but  I  say  that  it 
I  is  not  calculated  to  test  in  a  crucial  manner 

the  merits  of  a  school.     In  a  minute  of 

1853  there  was  this  direction — 
'*  That  three-fourths  of  the  scholars  above  7  and 

ander  9  jears  of  age,  three-fourths  of  those  above 

9  and  under  11,  ami  three-fourths  of  those  above 

II  and  under  IS  respectively,  pass  such  an  ex- 
amination before  her  Majesty's  Inspector,  or 
Assistant  Inspector,  as  shall  be  set  forth  in  a 
separate  minute  of  details." 

That  clearly  shows  that  in  contemplation 
of  the  Prity  Council  at  that  time  examina- 
tion was  to  bo  a  part  of  inspection  ;  but 
that  never  has  been  so.  Such  an  examina- 
tion has  been,  I  believe,  made  by  some  In- 
spectors ;  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
avowedly,  that  part  of  the  Minute  has 
never  been  put  in  force.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  Inspectors  for  that.  Their  attention 
was  not  called  to  it  by  the  department, 
and  the  central  office  is  to  blame  if  there 
be  any  blame  in  the  matter.  I  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  an  examination  of 
classes  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an 
examination  of  individuals.  Although  an 
Inspector  might  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
class  he  might  not  wish  to  deprive  the 
school  of  the  grant  on  that  ground,  and 
we  cannot  blame  him.  The  fact  is,  there 
is  a  distinct  conflict  between  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Inspectors,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile,  unless  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned.  Another  objection  to  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  as  a  test  of  the 
Mr.  Lowe 


actual  efiiciency  of  a  school  is  their  use  of 
abstract  phrases  in  describing  the  efficiency 
of  the  school.  It  is  like  the  error  in  Pla- 
tonic philosophy;  they  deal  with  the  ab- 
stract and  not  with  the  concrete.  They  give 
a  general  notion  of  the  schools,  bat  tbej 
treat  the  school  as  something  distinct  from 
the  scholars.  They  have  examined  a  few 
children,  and  make  a  report,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  yery  true  report,  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  education  given  to  them.  Their 
reports  are  full  of  such  phrases  as  '*  th« 
average  proficiency  of  the  children,"  but 
they  speak  of  no  particular  child.  Thej 
speak  of  the  *'  general  efficiency,"  the 
''general  impression  on  the  whole,"  **  the 
general  review,"  he.  They  deal  in  im- 
palpable essences,  such  as  *'  the  moral 
atmosphere,"  the  '*  tone,"  the  *'  mental 
condition,"  not  of  the  children,  but  as  an 
abstract  idea,  of  the  school.  Such  infor- 
mation was  valuable,  but  it  did  not  afford 
such  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
as  would  justify  us  in  setting  up  the  re- 
ports of  the  Inspectors  against  the  de- 
liberate inquiry  made  by  persons  of  so 
much  authority  as  the  Commissioners.  The 
real  truth  is,  that  what  we  had  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Inspectors  is  the  quality  o€ 
education,  which  depends  on  the  mind  and 
qualifications  of  the  masters.  What  we  do 
not  learn  ftx>m  their  reports  was  the  resnlt 
of  the  labours  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
amount  of  trouble  and  toil  they  bestowed 
on  the  children.  Our  inspection  failed,  as 
it  always  will  fail,  to  ascertain  that  point. 
I  am  now  investigating,  as  well  as  I  can, 
which  is  right. 

Supposing  that  there  exists  an  antago- 
nism between  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors 
and  the  Commissioners,  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  belief  that  the  Commissioners  are  right 
by  the  tone  of  the  controversy.  If  the  In- 
spectors are  right,  and  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  schools  are  really  taught,  the  language 
that  might  be  expected  to  be  held  by  those 
interested  in  schools  is — "  Tour  examina- 
tion is  superfluous;  but  if  you  think  it 
right  to  put  the  country  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  an  examination,  we  shall  get 
more  than  we  do  at  present.  Our  schools 
will  bear  any  test."  Instead,  however,  of 
saying  that  the  examination  is  needless, 
the  language  held  is,  that  the  examination 
would  be  ruinous,  and  that  the  schools  will 
not  stand  it.  Nay,  a  physical  theory  of 
stupidity  has  been  invented  to  show  why 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  children  to 
pass  the  examinations.  One  gentleman  of 
great  authority  says  that  **  the  first  gene- 
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ration  of  pupils  inherit  a  physical  ineapa- 1  that  onlj  one-fonrth  of  the  children  were 
city  to  r^»  write,  and  cipher ;"  that,  in  properl?  instructed,  while  the  Inspectors 
iJMt,  nnless  their  fathers  have  heen  taught   contended  that  ninty  per  cent  of  the  schools 


to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  it  is  impossihle, 
or  at  least  exceedingly  hard,  for  them  to 
lesm  these  useful  acquirements.  He  also 
srgocs  that  *' these  mechanical  results 
unit  follow  and  not  precede  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  children,"  so  that 
■0  one  can  he  taught  to  read,  write,  or 
cip|ber  unless  iirst  taught  morals  and  re- 
ligion. If  that  dictum  had  heen  known  to 
Diogenes  he  might  have  sayed  himself  the 
trouble  of  lighting  his  lantern  to  find  an 
honest  man.  He  would  only  hate  had  to 
esteh  the  first  man  who  could  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  and  he  would  have  got  him. 
Here  is  a  town  in  Bngland,  the  name  of 
which  I  will  not  mention,  in  which  there 
are  two  schools.  It  does  happen  that  both 
of  them  receiyed  the  same  sum — about 
£240 a  year — from  the  Priyy  Council.  One 
of  these  sehools  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Reyised  Code,  being  satisfied  that,  after 
all  deductions,  they  would  get  £350.  The 
ether  is  as  strongly  against  the  Revised 
Code,  becaose  they  are  satisfied  that,  when 
the  doduotionfl  were  made,  they  would  get 
only  £115.  This  shows  how  little  our 
gruits  are  founded  on  any  precise  notion 


of  the  efBciency  of  the  teaching  in  the  Jitniian  mind^-^tfaat  Mre  inust  enlisi  hope 


lehooL  Xbe„fftot  is,  that  if  we  mean  to 
BMke  our  system  permanent,  ws  UUSt  nuike 
up  oltr  miuJs  uu  irhat  priuciule  weaieto~ 
nrgffigecl.  What  is  the  object  of  inspection  ? 
Is  it  simply  to  make  things  pleasant,  to 
give  the  schools  as  much  as  can  be  got  out 
^  the  public  purse,  independent  of  their 
efficiency;  or  do  yon  mean  that  our  grants 
should  not  only  be  aids,  subsidies,  and 
gifts,  but  fruitful  of  good  ?  That  is  the 
question,  and  it  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
Are  yoa  for  efliciency  or  for  a  subsidy  ? 
Is  a  school  to  he  relieved  l)ecau8e  ft  is  bad, 
and  therefore  poor,  or  because  it  is  a  good 
icbcol,  and  therefore  efficient  and  in  good 
circumstancea?  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
there  is  nothiag  fairer  than  this.  Here  we 
have  two  chaoopions  in  the  lists.  I  will 
Bay  nothing  of  my  own  department,  ex- 
sept,  perhaps,  to  remark  that  i^^  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  made  our  situation 
jitsolutehr  antenable.  Lord  Granville  and 
ttyaelf  felt  that  we  could  not  sit  still  in  the 
face  of  that  Report  without  showing  the 
House  and  the  country  that  we  had  done 
all  in  our  power  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things.  Ton  have  got  the  Commissioners 
aaaerting  one  thing  and  the  Inspectors  as- 
Asrtiog  another*     The  Commissioners  said 


were  either  excellently  or  fairly  taught. 
And  the  Department  of  Education  had  to 
judge  between  the  two.  What  were  we  to 
do  I  What  honest  men  ought  to  do— not 
to  leave  this  matter  under  a  cloud  of  un- 
certainty. We  said,  we^.will  appeal  to 
facts,  and  not  go  on  rOf^Qni^g  hpnori.  Wa 
said,  we  will  go  to  the  schools,  examine 
the  children  child  by  child^  and  have  a  com- 
plete  report,  and  then  we  shall  know  whe- 
ther the  Inspectors  or  the  Commissioners 
are  right.  If  the  Inspectors  are  right,  we 
shall  have  carried  a  great  point,  vindicated 
our  department,  and  done  no  harm*  If 
they  are  wrong,  we  shall  remedy  a  great 
evil.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Commis- 
sioners are  right,  judging  from  their  au- 
thority, and  the  enormous  amount  of  con- 
firmation they  have  received  from  the 
admission  of  all  the  controversialists,  who 
declare  that  they  cannot  satisfy  any  such 
crucial  tests  as  the  examination  proposed. 
They  have  said,  '*  Issue  a  circular  to  the 
Inspectors."  But  it  would  be  trifling 
with  the  House  to  suppose  that  a  circular 
would  have  the  desired  effect.  I  believe 
we  must  appeal  to  the  passions   of  the 


and  fear   to  work  for  us-^thj|LjEfi._nuist 
hold  out  a  prospect  of  suffioieot  reminoe* 


and  of  loss  if  they  are  notj_or,we^9h»ll  do 
nothing.  The  Commissioners  truly  say  :— 
The^present  defects  of  teaching  aAd  in- 
spection aggravate  one  another,  and  till 
something  Hko  a jeal  examination  is  intro- 
duced into  our  day-schools  good  elementary 
teaching  will  never  be  given  to  half  the 
children  who  attend  them. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  head — the 
question  of  expense.  I  hold  that  whatever 
you  decide  on  the  question  of  Education 
will  also  decide  the  question  of  expense. 
It  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  starve  any  system 
which  the  House  of  Commons  supports,  nor 
to  make  a  parsimonious  proposal  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  ;  but  it  is 
our  duty,  and  one  we  ought  zealously  to 
discharge,  in  administering  whatever  sys- 
tem of  Education  may  be  decided  on,  to 
take  care  there  is  nji  ftitravagnnee,  thaK 
the  public  get  an  equivalent  for  the  expen-  ) 
diture,  and  that  there  is  no  gross  and 
flogrant  inequality  in  the  grants  made  to 
schools.  I  have  looked  into  this  question 
in  order  to  see  what  grants  some  of  tlie 
schools  receive.     I  took  at  random  a  book 
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eoDtaiDtng  the  grants  to  260  schools. 
The  children  of  these  schools  might  fairlj 
receive  10s,  a  head,  that  being  considered 
bj  the  Commissioners  a  fair  amount  for 
each  child  to  earn.  I  examined  the  12 
schools  where  the  grant  is  highest.  Well, 
the  first  school  receifes  from  the  public, 
instead  of  lOi.,  no  less  than  £4.  is,  4<l. 
each  child  ;  the  second  £1,  7s.  6d, ;  the 
next,  £1.  5s, ;  the  next,  £1.  4s.  Id. ;  the 
next,  £1.  3s.  9d. ;  the  next.  £1.  3f. ;  the 
next,  £1.  3f. ;  the  next,  £1.  2s.  Sd.  ;  the 
next,  £1.  Os.  9d. ;  the  next,  £1.  Of.  Qd. ; 
and  the  next,  19f.  4<l.  The  lowest  is  19f., 
or  nearly  double  the  sum  that  the  Com- 
missioners think  ought  to  be  paid  for  each 
scholar.  I  then  took  another  book.  In 
the  first  case,  I  found  the  grant  per  child, 
on  average  attendance,  was  £1.  Ss.  lid. ; 
thtf  next,  £1.  7s.  5d.,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  lowest,  which  is  18f.  9d.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  very  important,  because 
when  we  are  told  that  any  change  in  the 
grant  must  diminish  the  assistance  given  to 
the  schools,  we  are  never  told  what  the 
actual  amount  of  that  assistance  is.  That 
makes  all  the  difference.  Jhe  fact  is  that 
a  great  many  of  these  schools  are  receiving 
under  the  pfesefir  systeni  alir^aL  -died 
inore^an  they  are  entitled  to,  and  no  sys- 
t6m  can  be  entitled  to  support  that  does 
not  make  provision  for  diminishing  that 
inequality.  There  are  three  sources  that 
go  to  make  up  the  iucome  of  a  school — 
iirst,  the  subscriptions  of  the  charitable  per- 
sons who  founded  the  school ;  the  second  is 
the  school  pence  ;  and  the  third  the  grant 
from  the  Privy  Council.  The  school  pence 
may  be  left  out  of  the  question,  for  they 
are  given  for  value  and  much  more  than 
value  received.  It  is  supposed  that  we 
only  give  a  third,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Bubscription  given  by  the  managers  of  the 
school  and  the  grant  of  the  Privy  Council 
are  exactly  equal,  and  amount  to  1  Is.  6d. 
each.  But  if  we  add  the  expenses  of  the 
Central  Office,  of  inspection  and  the  train- 
ing colleges  which  exist  only  for  the  pur- 
Ces  of  the  schools,  the  ratio  of  the  grant 
omes  I5s.  6d.  to  lU.  6d.  subscription, 
or  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  four  to  three. 
I  Then  I  find  that  the  present  capitation 
(grant  is  often  absolutely  wasted.  People 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  they 
get  it ;  it  is  absolute  surplus,  and  in  some 
cases  part  of  it  has  been  given  to  the 
children  who  have  earned  it  for  the 
schools  by  their  attendance.  Then  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improper  that  the  Privy 
Council  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Mr,  Lowe 
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pupil  teachers,  as  it  does  now. 

fea^  to  Aid  volttnt^ry  fffortr 
£300,000  is  given  to  persons  to  whom  the 
schools  give  nothing.  We  give  induce* 
ments — very  particular  inducements,  to 
employ  pupil  teachers,  rather  than  assistant 
teachers.  We  ought  to  stand  neutral  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  We  ought  not  to 
throw  our  sword  into  either  scale  ;  but  we 
pay  the  whole  salary  of  the  pupil  teachers^ 
and  only  a  part  of  the  salary  of  other 
teachers.  Then,  with  reganl  to  the 
roasters,  there  is  another  instance  of 
extravagance.  We  pay  an  augmentation 
to  masters  with  a  view  to  fixing  a  minimum 
to  the  masters'  salary,  which  should  never 
fall  below  £45.  But  a  case  of  so  low  a 
salary  has  never  arisen  ;  the  market  has 
always  kept  above  that  limit,  and  yet  we 
have  always  paid  the  augmentation,  al- 
though the  circumstances  which  that  grant 
was  calculated  to  meet  never  came  into 
effect.  But  what  is  the  maximum  ?  The 
schoolmaster  may  receive,  1  do  not  suppose 
any  one  man  ever  did,  £30  augmentation, 
£15  for  instructing  pupil- teachers,  £§  for 
teaching  drawing  to  the  school,  £3  for 
teaching  drawing  to  the  pupil-teachers, 
and  £5  for  teaching  Wekh  or  Gaelic-^in 
all  £58.  It  seems  to  me  that  thy  rate  of 
assistance  in  that  respect  is  altogether  ex- 
iravagnnt.     Then  there  is  no  rule  requiring 


that  the  best-qualified  teachers  who  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  grants  shall  not  be 
wasted  on  small  schools  or  migratory  popii* 
lations.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  teach 
or  not,  the  same  expensive  machinery  is 
supplied. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  those  circum- 
stances are  well  worthy  ^  reconsider- 
ation. I  come  now  to  another  criticism 
that  I  have  to  offer,  and  that  is,  that 
the  system  being  devised  prior  to  expe- 
rience of  the  subject,  it  does  not  meet 
the  requircmgniift  of  the  existing  state 
oLihlngs.      The  Commissioners  report — 

"  That  the  whole  scheme  of  Edooation  in  th« 
schools  was  settled,  the  school  books  were  pre- 
pared, and,  above  all,  the  teachers  were  trained, 
upon  suppositions  as  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and 
the  opportunities  which  would  be  afforded  for  in- 
structing them  which  the  facts  have  not  sustained." 

The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  we  have 
assumed  in  framing  this  system  a  state 
of  attendance  which  does  not  really  ex^ 
ist.  The  facts  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject are  very  remarkable,  and  I  will  just 
state  them  briefly  to  the  House.  On  the 
average  of  schools,  70  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  attendance  are  under  ten  yeara 
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of  age,  80  per  cent  under  eleven  years, 
and  89  per  cent  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  result  of  that  is,    ' 
the  children  leave 

cletgi.  Now,  wben  we  are  estimating 
what  we  will  do,  what  money  is  to  be  spent, 
what  establishments  we  should  support, 
and  so  on,  we  ought  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  making  arrangements 
for  the  education  of  the  very  poorest 
children,  the  children  of  parents  who  la- 
bour with  their  hands,  and  that  of  those 
children  70  per  cent  are  under  ten  years 
of  age,  and  80  per  cent  under  eleven. 
That  is  a  fact  that  has  been  overlooked  for 
the  greater  part  in  thia  controversy.  Now, 
tliisjtate  of  things  has  been  getting  wprsp 
rather  tban  belter.  The  attendance  is 
composed  of  younger  children  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  In  proof  of  that  I  would 
direct  attention  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  Mr.  Watkins's  report  for  1854>  ,  Mr, 
Watkina  says  : — 

*'  The  main  and  mo«t  striking  facts  are  these  : 
--There  ia  an  increase  of  above  eleven  per  cent, 
in  the  very  young  children,  %.e,  those  under  ten 
years  of  age.  There  is  a  decrease  of  nine  yet.  cent 
in  those  of  and  above  the  ago,  of  twelve  ye«rs» 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  school  chil- 
dren nnder  my  inspection  in  Yorkshire  are  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  not  half  of  them  have  been  for 
one  year  in  the  same  school.  I  fear  that  we  are 
getting  so  aecustoitied  to  this  standard  of  school 
age,  as  almost  to  regard  it  as  the  normal  state, 
lod  to  be  passive  under  it,  if  not  almost  satisfied 
vith  it.  let,  what  is  it  in  reality  ?  Is  it  not  a 
pretty  fidr  assurance  that  all  the  long  and  impos- 
ing array  of  certified  masters  and  mistresses,  as- 
listant  teachers  under  your  Lordships',  minutes, 
pupil-teachers  of  both  sexes  ^d  different  grades 
Bumbering  now  above  6,000^^1  the  instructive 
books,  all  the  excellant  maps,  all  the  ingenious 
spparatus,  if  not  absolutely  wasted,  are,  indeed, 
itf  too  oostly  and  too  cumbrous  for  the  service  in 
vUeh  th^  are  engaged,  and  about  as  proportion- 
ate to  its  requirements  as  a  park  of  artillery  for 
the  dispersion  of  a  flock  of  sparrows  ?" 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  1  go  all  the 
length  of  that  gentleman  about  the  artil- 
lery and  the  sparrows  ;  but  I  do  think 
the  fact  itself  is  one  upon  which  the  me- 
rits of  this  question  mainly  liipge.  The 
feeling  with  which  this  fact  has  always  been 
received,  until  the  Commissioners  reported, 
was  that  of  horror  and  detestation,  and 
with  a  disposition  to  struggle  against  it ; 
hat  I  think  that  is  not  the  true  or  states- 
manlike view  of  the  subject.  The  chil- 
drew  that  remain  at  school  above  twelve 
years  of  age  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  be 
the  children  of  persons  not  very  poor  ;  and 
for  the  rest  what  then  as  men  of  humanity 
and  common  sense  ought  we  to  do  ?     We 


have  had  prize  schemes  and  compulsory 
education  ;  but  compulsory  education  is 
is,  thatagreat  part  of-  ftut  nf  t*'"  n??iat'^n  in  thin  ?^\^yMf  And 
Afihnnl  Itpfore  the  ag»  of  prize  schemes  have  ended  in  giving  rewards 
to  that  class  of  persons  whom  we  did  not 
wish  to  attract  at  all.  But  is  it  not  better 
to  acquiesce  'Vpassiyely,''  as  Mc.  Watkins 
says,  in  what  we  cannot  atpend  ?  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  State  ta  remedy  this. 
If  we  were  to  give  those  children  gratui- 
tous education,  what  is  that  compared  71  th 
asking  parents  to  give  up  $^  or  ^9.^  w^k| 
which  their  children  might  earn  ?  Hear 
what  the  Commissioners  say  on  the  sub- 
ject : —  ., 

<*  Independence  is  of  more  importance  than 
education,  Abd  if  the  wages  of  the  child's  labour 
are  necessary  either  to  keep  the  parents  from  the 
poor-rates  or  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  severe  and 
bitter  poverty,  it  is  far  better  than  it  shoi^ld  go^to 
work  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  it  can  bear  the 
physical  erertion  than  that  it  should  remain  at 
schoi^.*' 

Without  intending  at  this  moipent  to  make 
any  very  specific  application  of  tbvi  fact 
to  the  system  of  the  Pnvy  Council,.  | 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  duty 'which 
it  imposes  on  us  is  not  to  struggle  ajgainst 
early  labour — not  to  interfere  oetween  a 
father^ who  is  oppressed  by  poverty  and 
the  labour  of  his  children,  but  io  make 
the  education  of  the  child  during  the  time 
that  ho  remains  at  school  as  p^rjFeyet  as  w^ 
can,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  in- 
duce the  children  to  come  early  to  school, 
to  promote  their  regular  attendance,  t^ 
spread  education  as  wide as^ possible  through 
the  school,  and  to  give  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible to  the  child,  f  think  we  ought  to  frame 
all  our  regulations  with  that  object,  an^ 
what  we  cannot  effect  ip  that  way  we  ought 
to  supplementjby  a  really  effective  system  of 
fJYftiing  wfihipols  for  children,  who^whethejr 


from  the  fault  or  poverty  of  their  parents, 
their  migratory  habits,  or  othej:  causes,  mar 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  day  schools,  ana 
thus  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing the  ground  which  they  have  lost.  I 
hope  the  House  will  understand  that  mj 
view  is  to  entirely  acquiesce  in  a  state  o^ 
things  which  we  cannot  avoid ;  neither 
giving  grants  so  as  to  induce  children  to 
stay  at  school,  nor  yet  to  accelerate  their 
leaving,  but  to  give  what  has  never  yet 
been  given — a -jreal,.. .efficient  system  of 
evening  schools. 

1  ht^  shown  the  House  that  we  are  in 
communication  with  some  38,331  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  all  of  whom  in  some 
way  or  other  receive  public  money,  which 
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becomei  a  sort  of  goldeD  bond  between 
them  and  against  the  Government.  Thej 
think  that  thej  have  acquired  a  continuity 
of  interest  to  receive  what  they  have  al- 
ready received,  and  any  attempt  to  modify 
these  public  grants  gives  rise  to  heats  and 
animosities,  which  are  very  deplorable. 
We  have,  for  instance,  to  deal  with  the 
managers.  The  managers  have  subscribed 
their  money,  and  given  time  and  incurred 
trouble  in  the  foundation  of  schools,  in  re- 
liance mainly  on  a  certain  amount  of  Go- 
iFemment  support.  They,  therefore — and 
one  cannot  wonder  at  it^onsider  that  it 
would  be  something  like  an  injury  if  that 
lupport  were  made  precarious  or  uncertain- 
They  feel  the  pinch  in  seeing  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  grants  being  withdrawn 
Irom  them.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  teachers,  the  pupil-teachers,  and 
the  persons  connected  with  the  training 
colleges.  As  to  the  latter,  their  claim 
extends  to  every  part  of  the  system,  which 
they  think  should,  in  all  its  integrity,  be 
kept  up  for  ever,  in  order  that  they  may 
exist ;  because  every  part  of  the  system 
makes  up  some  portion  of  the  inducement 
for  people  to  go  to  the  training  colleges. 
All  these  expectations  are  very  unreason- 
able, but,  at  the  same  time,  very  natural : 
Others  have  created  them,  I  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  them  ;  but  I  would  beg  to  point 
out  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  exceed, 
ingly  dangerous  and  almost  intolerable. 

The  great  danger  is  that  tha  grant  for 
education  may  booomo,  "instead  of  a  grant 
for^  education,  a  grant  to  maintain  the  so- 
fialleff  vested  interests  of  those  engaged  in 
education"  In  such  a  dad6,  If  th^e  system 
were  allowed  to  go  on,  those  persons  claim- 
ing vested  interests  would  obtain  so  great 
a  hold  in  the  country  that  any  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  the  system  admitted  of 
improvement,  and  being  willing  to  make 
it,  would  be  met  with  such  a  phalanx  of 
opposition  that  they  would  be  scarcely  mad 
enough  to  make  the  attempt.  We  there- 
fore felt  it  extremely  necessary,  to  deal 
with  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible  after 
receiving  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, and  to  endeavour  to  deliver  the 
country  from  the  fearful  increase  of  these 
pretensions.  If  Parliament  does  not  set 
a  limit  to  the  evil,  such  a  state  of  things 
will  arise  that  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tional system  will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons  into  the  hands  of  the  persons 
working  that  educational  system,  and  then 
no  demand  they  choose  to  make  on  the 
Mr.  Linoe 


public  purse  would  any  Ministry  dare  to 
refuse.  *'  Imper<U  aui  servU.''  When 
this  army  of  stipendiaries  ia  created,  if  on 
the  one  hand  the  Minister  has  a  power 
over  them,  he  gains  an  unconstitutional 
power ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
persons  have  more  influence  over  him  than 
he  has  over  them,  ^pn  there  exists  a  dan« 
g^rong  organigfltjon^JTor  attacks  on  the 
Treasury.  To  show  that  t  am  not  speak- 
ing from  vain  imaginations  I  will  take  the 
li^rty  of  quoting  from  a  statement  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  teachers.  This  is 
what  it  says — 

"  This  Revised  Code  is  a  most  oonvinciog  evi- 
dence to  teachers  how  much  lower  and  weaker 
their  position  in  the  oountrj  is  than  it  ought  to 
be  ;  for  in  no  other  profession,  we  believe,  would 
an  attempt  have  been  made  to  interfere  to  vio- 
ientlj  without  the  concert  and  advice  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  itself.  It  is  dear  that  a 
vast  amount  of  prudent,  persevering,  and  united  | 
action  on  our  part  is  required  before  this  ean  be ' 
remedied. ' 

One  would  think  I  was  reading  a  mani- 
festo of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 

"If  toachen  remain  quiescent  now,  thej  d^ 
serve  all,  and  mora  than  all,  the  indignities 
heaped  upon  them.  If  they  do  not  now  rise,  they 
deserve  to  be  for  ever  fallen.  We  earnestly  tmsS 
that  they  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
enlightening  their  Members  of  Parliament  on  the 
bearings  of  this  question.  Teachers  in  general, 
we  believe,  stand  pretty  much  aloof  from  polities. 
Whether  this  be  a  correct  course  in  the  main,  it 
wUl  stand  them  in  good  stead  at  present,  for  they 
can  the  more  easily  approach  men  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion.  Their  numbers,  position,  and 
influence,  are  such  as  to  lend  to  their  remon- 
strances a  large  amount  of  weight.  A  goodly 
proportion  of  the  9,000  certificated  teachers  are 
possessed  of  the  elective  fhmchise.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  friends  of  the  8,000  studento 
and  15,000  pupil  teachers  will  stand  tamely  by 
and  see  the  prospects  for  life  of  those  in  whom 
they  are  interested  so  materially  damaged  ;  and 
the  justice  of  our  cause  will  insure  us  the  suppers 
of  large  numbers  in  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
In  these  circumstances  and  in  the  present  state  of 
political  parties,  our  case  would  simost  certainly 
be  gained  if  we  could  make  it  unmistakably  under- 
stood that  our  votes  and  influence  are  for  the  men 
who  aid  us  in  this  conjuncture,  and  that  those  who 
cannot  see  that  we  are  threatened  with  foul  wrong 
and  injustice  by  this  Revised  Code  never  can  be 
represenutives  of  ours." 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  time  to  look  into 
this  matter,  more  especially  when  the  lan- 
guage held  is  compared  with  the  sort  of 
claims  set  up.  I  6nd  persons  of  high 
authority  putting  forward  an  argument  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  quite  understood 
these  teachers  had  a  right  to  **  repose  andj 
freedom  from  anxiety,  and  that  they  were 
not  **  to  be  worked  like  a  horse  on  a  gin- 
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wheel/'  or  to  be  worn  out  in  irksome  aod 
ill-paid  drudgery.  Then  we  find  it  ob- 
senred  that  it  is  oar  duty  to  maintain  them 
in  the  *'  social  staiut "  thej  now  enjoj.  I 
beg  not  to  be  misnnderstood.  I  do  not 
think  it  nnnataral  for  masters  to  take  this 
Tiew,  since  they  be1ie?e  that  they  are 
going  to  be  depriyed  of  what  they  belieye 
to  be  their  rights ;  that  their>i>tfial  iiafiiT 
is  to  be  lowered,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
injared ;  I  repeat,  I  cannot  blame  them, 
under  the  circumstances,  for   using   any 

I  infloence,  political  or  otherwise,  to  protect 
themseWea.  But  such  a  system,  which 
induces  persons  to  entertain  these  expecta^ 

^ona,  ia  one  which  we  should  do  well,  with 
all  fairness  and  justice,  to  get  rid  of.  This 
result  was  not  foreseen  by  the  authors  of 
the  plan,  and  ia  not  touched  on  by  the 
Education  Commissioners  ;  but  it  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  me  within  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  and  I  should  not  be  doing 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  enforce  it  on  the 
flense.  I  am  not  speaking  with  any  dis- 
respect of  those  persons.  I  do  not  blame 
them ;  for  the  people  who  put  them  in 
their  present  position  are  to  be  blamed,  if 
there  is  any  blame  in  the  matter ;  but 
BQiU  .tbiiL  iayatftm  of  enormous  yested  in- 
terest ia  put  an  end  to,  I  maintain  that  jbe^ 
w*iii>  Will  p^Y1*r  H  ""^«r  ^fl  control  of 
parliament. 

One  object  of  this  grant,  no  doubt,  was 
to  call  forth  ^ggluoiary-aubsoriptions.  and 
that  has  succeeded.  A  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  raised  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther that  is  a  great  subject  for  oongratula- 
Uon,for  the  money  has  been  raised  in  a  great 
measure  from  people,  many  of  whom  can  ill 
afford  to  giye  it,  the  calls  for  subscriptions 
haying  fallen  heayily  on  the  clergy.  I  am 
yery  sorry  for  them,  bnt  this  has  been  the 
aecessary  effect  of.  the  system,  and  I  may 
say,  as  Csesar  exclaimed  when  he  saw  the 
faces  of  his  fallen  foes  on  the  field  of 
Pharaalia,  «*  Hoo  voluerunt.*'  But  the 
eyil  is  that,  though  large  sums  may  be 
collected,  yet  in  proportion  the  yoluntary 
subacriptions  increase,  we  find  yoluntary 
energy  and  zeal  diminished.  We  haye 
pressed  hard  on  men's  means,  and  Upmost 
made  them  in  spite  of  themselyes  jmeroe- 
nary,  inducing  them  to  look  not  to  what  is 
tSHbr  education,  but  to  the  quantity  of 
money  to  be  got  from  the  public  grant.  I 
baye  returns  lor  the  last  year  showing  that 
for  the  training  college  at  Cheltenham  the 
Qoyemment  paid  99  per  cent,  and  on  the 
average  the  amount  paid  by  the  Goyern- 
Bient  for  training  colleges  was  nine-tenths, 
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90  per  cent ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
by  yoluntary  efforts  anything  more  con* 
siderable  than  the  remainder  for  their  sup- 
port. There  used  to  be  a  jealousy  of  the 
Priyy  Council  grants  as  displacing  the 
yoluntary  system,  but  that  has  auite 
yanished.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  those 
who  haye  founded  schools,  and  haye  made 
great  personal  sacrifices  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  are  yery  much  opposed  to 
anything  like  a  test  of  results.  One  would 
haye  expected  that  they,  at  all  eyents, 
would  haye  been  glad  of  some  means  hj 
which  the  system  could  be  yerified — that 
if  they  had  gone  right  they  might  be  con^^ 
firmed  in  that  right,  and  if  they  had  gon<if 
wrong  they  might  be  shown  their  error. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  % 
general  dislike  of  any  test.  And  why  f 
Simply  because  they  are  oyerburdened  by 
what  they  pay,  the  yoluntary  spirit  is  wax* 
ing  low,  and  they  fear  that  examination 
would  end  in  a  withdrawal  of  aid  which 
they  cab  ill  spare.  I  do  not  think  tha| 
there  are  any  means  of  resuscitating  this 
spirit.  If  any  new  cause  should,  raise  it 
up,  the  Goyernment  will  be  the  beitek 
pleased  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  consider 
whether  we  cannot  replace  what  we  cannot 
itate.  There  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary desire  to  get  our  gprants,  and  ii^e. 
haye  to  see  whether  we  cannot  turn  thai 
desire  to  the  benefit  of  education  by 
making  the  grant  depend  on  conditiona 
which  insure  good  education. 

In  going  oyer  the  present. scheme  of  th0 
Priyy  Council  we  haye  satisfied  our  minds 
that,  while  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the 
Commissioners,  it  would  ni^t  be  right  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the Jbasis  oT  the  d^ 
nonunational^  system. '  Admitting  the  right 
ot  eyery  sect  to  a  control  oyer  religioiia 
teaching,  with  all  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions on  which  it  rests  and  which  spring 
from  it,  we  think  that  ^his  system  of  annual 
grants  should  be  abolisn^  and  replaced  by 
a  uniform  eapltatiuu  grant; — That  is-the 
titfning  point  6f  the  jqU^Btton ,  and  we  see 
no  ether  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  eyils 
which  I  haye  described.  After  a  reyiew 
of  the  eyjls^of  aq  insdegnate  quantum  of 

teaching,  a  looftA  frpat^  <^fB/*iftnfty^  f/ir  too 
expensiye  machinery*  ftnd  a  decline  of  the 


yoluntary  spirit,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Commissioners  were  right  in  re- 
commending that  a  system  of  annual 
grants  with  these  defects  should  be  swept 
away,  and  a^impljer.one  substituted  in  ita 
place.  The  next  question  was,  how  far  we 
could  go  with  the  Commissioners  in  what 
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thej  proposed.  The  Commissioners  pro- 
pose a  grant  from  the  county  rates  upon  ex- 
amination, and  a  grant  from  the  Central 
I  Government  upon  attendance.  We  were 
not  able  to  see  oor  way  to  propose  a  grant 
from,  the  coqntj[_rates.  There  ^re,  as  I 
explained  fast  j^r,  an  evil  and  a  good  in 
local  r^tes.  The  evil  is  throwing  what  is 
a  nat^nal  harden  upon  a  yery  nsrrow  area. 
The  good  is  securing  \o^\  management 
and  an  inteie^t  in  keeping  down  expen- 
diture. The  proposition  of  the  Commis- 
sioners keeps  the  eril  and  loses  the  goo4» 
bee^Bse  they  propose  that  the  gra^it  should 
be  paid  from  the  county  rates,  but  give  the 
county  gentlemen  no  authority  over  the 
fsicp^nditure.  Al|.  t^i^y, could  do  was  to 
l^ppoint  a  Committee  of  Education.  The 
Coroinilte^  was  to  appoint  examiners.  The 
examiners  were  to  examine,  and  upon  the 
result  of  the  examination  they  were  bound 
to  pay.  They  had  no  discretion,  and  we 
believed  that  the  county  gentleman  were 
not  likely  to  ,ftcoep(  a.pyrely  ministerial 
ofl^,. throwing  upon  them  the  duty  of  im- 
posing rates,  and  not  giving  then^  any 
control  over  th^  expenditure.  We  were, 
^erefoire,  clearly  of  opinion  ^hat  we  coold 
not  adopt  that  view  of  Uie  Commissioners. 
If,  then,  the  capitation  grant  was  to  be 
wholly  paid  from  a  centr^  p^ce,  then  citme 
the  question  as  to  the  rerosA  xipp^  which 
it  wf^iQ  lie  paid.  .At^rst  sight,  the  most 
natural  thing  would  seem  to  be  to  give,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, part  of  the  capitation  grant 
vpon  the  Inspectors'  Report  and  the  at 
^epdfinoe  of  children,  and  the  other  par^ 
Vip9n  examination.  I  admit  that  is  an 
exceedingly  obvious  expedient,  but  I  will 
tell  the  House  why  we  do  not  do  that, 
^he  object  which  we  hav^  in  view  is  an 
^  ii^erease,  not  of  the  quality,  but  of  the 
I  quantum  of  educatio^i.  We  want,  not 
i  better  schools,  but  to  make  them  work 
^  bardpr,  and  we  seek,  by  an  incentive  and  a 
stimulus,  to  get  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber out  of  every^J^QO  children- property 
educi^ted.  Supposing  thst  we  gave  half 
the  grant  upon  the  Report  of  the  Inspector 
(which  would  be  the  same  as  givmg  it 
absolutely,  because  they  would  be  sure  to 
get  that)  and  the  other  half  upon  exami- 
nation, the  inevitable  result  would  be  that 
the  schools  would  not  be  stimulated  in  any 
way  by  examination.  They  would  have 
half  without  any  exertion.  They  would  be 
able  to  get  by  examination  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  other  half,  also  without 
•xertion.  The  head  class  would  earn  the 
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capitation  on  examination,  and  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  schools  to  be  contented  to  do 
that,  and  not  to  make  the  exertions  which 
we  want  to  stimulate  Uiem  to  make.  We 
want  \o  make  them  educate,  not  children 
in  the  first  class,  for  that  is  done  already, 
but  those  who  now  leave  schools  without 
proper  education.  We  might  have  con- 
ciliated support,  but  we  should  have  en- 
tirely defeated  our  object  if  we  had  adopted 
a  system  of  granting  capitation,  half  upon 
the  Inspector's  Report,  and  half  upon 
examination.  I  shall  /endeavour  to  show 
the  House  that  this  is  not  a  mere  fancy, 
by  reading  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
gentleman  who  writes  to  a  newspaper  in  a 
transport  of  indiguatioa  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Privy  Council,  he  says— 

**  It  newer  ooold  be  intended  that  the  reeoltf 
should  be  the  witbdrawml  of  all  asaUtanoS.  Why 
should  not  the  grant  be  made  to  depend  upon  fire 
or  six  conditions  instead  of  three — upon  the  state 
of  the  eohool  promisee  and  apparatus,  discipline, 
and  order,  general  knowledge,  including  moral 
and  religions  improvement,  jas  well  ^b  on  proS* 
I  oienoy  in  reading,  writing,  ^nd  ^thmetic  ?*' 

Here   we   have  the   proposition  of  half- 
grants;  but  the  gentleman  is  wrong  if  he 
I  thinks  we  ever*  made  grants  specifically  for 


moral  and  religious  instruction.  The 
Privy  Council  have  always  held  this  lan-^ 
gnsg^, —  *'Our  business  is  to  promote  in- 
struction. However  desirable  moral  re^ 
ligious  improvement  may  be,  that  is  noli 
the  specific  thing  for  which  the  grant  hi 
given."  Had  it  been  reported  to  us  by  the 
Inspectors,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Com- 
missioners, that  in  many  schools  thi'ee- 
fourtbs  of  the  children  were  not  instructed, 
we  should  have  withdrawn  the  grant  from 
those  schools  altogether.  I  wiU  now  read 
the  former  part  of  the  letter,  whieh  will 
show  why  the  writer  thought  that  the  grant 
ought  not  to  be  put  wholly  on  examination. 

'*  At  one  of  ihe  annual  inspections  we  asked  the 
Inspector  to  examine  the  children  as  they  would 
be  examined  according  to  the  Revised  Code,  and 
the  result  was — Group  1  (infants),  30  preaented 
themselves,  and  none  could  read,  write,  or  cipher ; 
group  3  (7  to  9  years  of  age),  six  could  read,  none 
write,  and  none  cipher  ;  group  3  (9  to  14  years  of 
age),  three  could  read,  none  write,  and  none 
cipher ;  group  4  (highest  class),  none  could  read, 
none  could  write,  and  three  could  cipher.  (Laugh- 
ter.) The  manager  calculated  that  he  would  re- 
ceive £5.  Tou  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  was  un&vourable ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  He  considered  the  school  in  a  very 
fiiir  state  of  eflBciency,  and  that  the  master  bad 
done  his  duty  during  the  past  year." 

That  illustrates  what  1  have  said.  We  saw 
clearly  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
half-and-half  grant— that  the  school  would 
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teach  nothing  more  than  now,  and  yet  get 
on  Terj  oomfortablj.  The  principle  of  ex- 
nination  is  a  jealous  and  engrossing  prin- 
Nple.  It  supersedes  all  others,  because  it 
dades  all  conditiona.neoessarj  ia  aoccess, 
1  those  conditions  implj  all  which  con- 
state excellence  in  a  school.  We  decided 
that  there  should  be  onlj  one  grant,  and 
that  we  should  rest  that  on  examination, 
being  satisfied  that  there  is  reallj  no  other 
WSJ  bj  which  to  make  examination  effi- 
cient. Examination  is  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  process,  and  we  thought  that 
if  we  saddled  the  public  with  that  burden, 
(lie  pablic  were  entitled  to  the  full  benefit 
vhich  could  be  got  out  of  it;  that  if  the 
public  paid  for  the  process,  the  public  had  a 
right  to  get  the  utmost  efficiencj  which 
that  process  could  secure.  Therefore,  we 
determined  to  propose  a  grant  entirely  de^ 
pendent  on  rcjading,^  writing,  and  ciphering. 
We  propose  that — 

"The  maiiAgers  of  schools  may  claim  per 
teholar  Id,  for  every  attendance  after  the  first  100 
At  the  morning  or  afternoon  meetings,  and  after 
the  first  12  at  the  evening  meetings  of  their 
•efaooL  One  third  part  of  the  sum  thus  claimable 
k  Ibrfeited  if  the  sehobir  fails  to  satisfy  the  In- 
■peetor  in  reading,  one-third  if  in  writing,  one- 
third  if  in  arithmetic,  respectively." 

That  is  the  basis  of  our  proposition.  We 
do  not  make  the  grant  upon  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering,  without  attendance, 
because  we  thought  it  quite  possible  that, 
if  we  did,  children  might  be  entered  the 
day  before  the  examination,  in  order  to  pass 
for  the  grant.  The  attendance  is  designed 
u  a  seenritj  that  we  are  not  entirely, 
though  we  often  may  partially,  pay  one 
icbool  for  the  labours  of  another.  Then 
we  make  mlea  for  withholding  the  grant  in 
certain  cases — if  the  building  is  not  pro- 
perly lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated;  if 
the  teacher  is  not  duly  certificated;  if  the 
raters  are  not  kept  with  sufficient  ao- 
corsey;  if  the  girls  are  not  taught  plain 
needlework;  or  if  there  are  any  gross! 
faalts  in  the  management  of  the  school. 
The  grant,  we  propose,  shall  be  reduced 
Bot  less  than  a  tenth,  or  more  than  half,  { 
^  faults  of  inatruction  or  discipline  on  the 
ptrt  of  the  teacher,  or  failure  of  managers 
to  remedy  serious  defects  in  the  premises, 
^  to  provide  proper  books  and  apparatus. 
A  reduction  of  JSIO  is  to  be  made  for  every 
tbiity  scholars  after  the  first  fifty  in  average 
>Uendance  who  are  without  a  proper 
tetther,  meaning  by  a  proper  teacher  a 
popfl  teacher  for  every  thirty,  or  an  as- 
*i*tsnt  teacher  for  every  sixty  children. 
"Ae  grant  is  also  to  be  reduced  by  the 


amount  of  its  excess  above  the  amount 
of  the  school  fees  and  subscriptions,  or 
the  rate  of  15«.  per  scholar  in  average  at- 
tendance. Then  we  add,  an  inferior  or 
4th  class  certificated  master,  in  order  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  system  to  countrr 
schools.  We  also  recommended  what  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  importance— that 
power  should  be  given  to  managers  of  rural 
schools  containing  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred children  to  employ  a  pupil  teacher,  re- 
commended by  the  Inspectors,  and  approved 
by  the  department  after  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  his  examination  papers.  The 
pupil  teacher  will  have  received  only  £20 
up  to  the  time  of  entering  on  the  engage- 
ment, but  of  course  the  salary  he  will  re- 
quire will  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
market;  He  will,  however,  be  as  cheap  aa 
any  conopetent  instructor,  perfectly  able  to 
teach,  at  least  the  rudiments  of:  education, 
and  his  presence  will  communicate  to  the 
school  all  the  benefits  of  the  Qovemment 
grant.  Moreover,  he  will  have  the  strongest 
motive  to  conduct  himself  well,  because 
his  position  will  be  only  provisional,  and  he 
will  look  forward  to  becoming  a  certificated 
teacher  in  seven  years.  In  our  opinion 
that  is  a  better  measure  than  the  one  re- 
commended by  the  Commissioners,  which 
was  to  give  relief  to  private  adventure 
schools.  It  would  have  been  harsh  and 
abrupt  to  at  once  give  up  all  kind  of  pre- 
ference for  the  machmery  we  had  our- 
selves created,  with  so  much  expense  to  the 
public.  In  schools  thus  admitted  for  the 
first  time  to  the  benefit  of  the  grant,  it 
will  be  possible  for  benevolent  men  and 
women,  possessing  leisure,  but  in  narrow 
circumstances,  by  assisting  the  teacher  to 
confer  great  pecuniary  benefits  on  schools 
by  preparing  children  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation. They  have  little  money  and  much 
time,  and  the  gift  of  time  may  be  better 
even  than  money.  That  is  the  substance 
of  our  propositions^ 

I  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  more 
interesting  to  the  House — I  mean  the  mo- 
difications in  our  plan  which  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  propose.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
remark  that  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
missioners did  not  extend  to  Scotland. 
Scotland  has  never  known  capitation  grants. 
As  you  are  aware,  a  Bill  was  passed  last 
Session  for  abolishing  the  test  taken  by  the 
Scotch  schoolmasters,  and  many  entreaties 
have  been  addressed  to  us  not  to  insist  upon 
extending  this  change  into  Scotland.  It 
has  generally  been  said  by  those  who  ap- 
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proaehed  as  that  there  is  no  ohjeotion  to 
revise  the  code  per  se,  bat  that  Scotland 
is  on  the  eve  of  being  able  to  organize  a 
system  that  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
people.  We  have  also  been  informed  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  is  contemplating  a 
measare  on  the  subject.  Scotland  was 
engaged  long  before  us  in  the  battle  of 
education,  and  had  honourably  distinguish- 
ed herself  in  the  cause  long  before  it  was 
brought  home  to  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land. Scotland  possesses  a  tried  and  well- 
established  educational  system,  and  has 
the  use  and  wont  of  two  hundred  years  t^ 
guide  her  on  this  question.  There  are 
many  distinctions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  this  matter,  and  we  have  thought 
it  wise  not  to  extend  the  code  at  present  to 
Scotland.  The  next  subject  relates  to  in- 
fants. It  has  been  represented  to  us,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  justice  of 
the  representation,  that  we  carried  our 
principle  too  far  when  we  proposed  to 
examine  infants  under  six  years  of  age.  I 
frankly  admit  that  on  that  point  we  were  in 
the  wrong.  Seeing  the  early  age  at  which 
ehildren  leave  school,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  every  encouragement  consistent  with 
due  economy  should  be  given  to  attract 
infants  to  school.  We  should  not  have 
offered  that  encouragement  if  we  had  re- 
quired from  them  an  examination  which 
probably  few  of  them  would  be  able  to  pass. 
I  do  not  present  our  proposal  on  this  point 
as  a  concession  ;  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
correction  of  an  error.  We  propose  that 
infants  under  six  years  of  age  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  capitation  grant  without 
examination,  and  to  restrict  Group  1  of 
the  Code  to  children  between  six  and  seven 
years  of  age,  who  may  fairly  be  called  upon 
to  answer  on  examination.  We  do  not 
think  that  for  infants  there  ought  to  be 
altogether  so  high  a  rate  of  payment  as 
for  the  children  who  pass  the  examina- 
tion. We  propose  that  the  school  managers 
should  receive  one  penny  per  head  for  the 
attendance  of  every  infant  under  six  years 
after  the  first  two  hundred,  instead  of  one 
hundred  days.  I  hope  that  arrangement 
will  remove  the  objections  which  have  been 
nrged  against  thst  point  of  the  scheme. 
Another  subject  which  requires  considera- 
tion is  the  training  colleges.  It  was  im- 
possible to  have  a  clearer  case  than  we 
had  against  the  training  colleges.  They 
were  established  as  voluntary  institutions  ; 
but  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  now  pay 
90  per  cent  on  the  whole  of  them,  and  on 
one  of  them  99  per  cent.  We  had,  there- 
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fore,  good  reason  to  ask  from  ihese  coneges 
an  increased  subscription;   and   onr  pro- 
posal was  that  there  should  be  a  reduction 
m  the  lectures  on  history,  geography,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  and  other  subjects  re- 
mote from  the  necessary  bnsiness  of  the 
school,  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  Queen's 
scholars  should  be  cut  off.     The  ground  on 
which  we  took  up  that  position  was,  it 
seems  to  me,  perfectly  impregnable ;  but 
it  has  been    said,   doubtless  with    moch 
truth,  that  these  colleges  are  in  a  state 
of  very  great  difficulty,  and  that  the  other 
changes  we  have  made  inflict  indirectly 
serious  damage  upon  them.      The  very 
existence  of  the  panic  and  anger  which 
prevails  on  this  subject  is  in  itself  very 
hurtful  to  those  establishments  whose  bost- 
ness  it  is  to  educate  teachers.     Then  the 
managers  of  the  colleges,  to  each  of  which 
a  practising  school  is  attached,  will  have, 
like  all  other  managers,  to  meet  the  with- 
drawal of  the  annual  grants,  and  the  ex- 
amination test ;  and  they  will  also  be  in- 
jured by  the  abolition  of  the  money  value 
of  the  certificates,  inasmuch  as  these  di- 
plomas have  hitherto  been  held  out — not 
very  accurately,  I  think — as  a  sort  of  fel- 
lowship to  those  who  passed  through  the 
training  colleges,  and  have  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  teachers  to  remain  a  second 
year  at  college.     For  those  reasons,  we 
believe  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  train  - 
ing  colleges  requires  re-consideration,  as 
they  seem  to  have  got  rid  uf  the  voluntary 
character  almost  entirely,  and  to  be  trans- 
formed   into  Government    establishments,  i 
The  position  they  occupy  appears  to  us  one 
which  cannot  remain  as  it  is,  and  will  ro- 
quire  to  be  dealt  with  before  long  ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  think  it  better  that  they 
should  stand  as  they  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions— small   matters  of  detail,  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  other  parts  of  the 
system.     We  are  willing,  therefore,  to  re- 
call the  propositions  of  doing  away  with  a 
number  of  Queen's  scholars  and  lecturers, 
not  because  wo  do  not  think  that  these 
and  even  much  greater  measures  of   re- 
trenchment are  required,  if  we  regard  the 
colleges  as  voluntary   institutions  merely 
assisted   by   Government,   but  because  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  ahnost 
passed  out  of  that  category,  and  earefol 
consideration  is  required  to  determine  what 
shall  be  their  ultimate  position.    The  qnes- 
tion  stands  over  till  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity.    It  is  onr  intention  further   to 
abolish  the  condition  that  children  must 
attend  sixteen  days  in  the  last  month  be- 
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lore  the  examioaiioB  of  ihe  school.  That 
rale  excited  a  good  deal  of  disapprohation 
ind  is  not  of  the  esseoce  of  the  plan. 
Another  amendment  relates  to  the  ang- 
nentttion  of  teachers'  salaries,  which  I 
vHl  come  to  afterwards.  Then  there  is 
the  forfeiture  incnrred  in  regard  to  pnpil- 
tesdiers.  At  present  for  OTery  thirtj 
children  without  a  pupil-teacher,  or  OTcrj 
sixtj  without  an  assistant  teacher,  £10  is 
forfeited.  We  have,  perhaps,  strained  that 
mlc  too  hardly.  If  we  were  logical  and 
consistent — which  I  admit,  we  are  not— 
we  should  laj  down  no  rules  as  to  the  sort 
of  teachers  that  should  he  employed  in 
lehools.  We  should  leave  it  to  the  managers 
to  select  such  machinery  as  they  thought 
proper ;  and  if  the  children  passed  the 
ezanunation,  that  would  he  enough  for  us. 
That  remark  does  not,  in  my  riew,  extend 
to  certificated  teachers,  hecause  we  have 
the  same  right  to  require  that  there  should 
be  a  certificated  teacher,  and  to  limit  our 
pstroQSge  to  him,  as  the  puhlic  has  to 
require  that  a  roan  shall  he  regularly  edu- 
cated hefore  he  is  allowed  to  practise  as  a 
hiwyer  or  a  physician;  but,  as  to  the  subor- 
dinate  machinery,  for  which  the  managers 
engage  to  pay,  we  may,  I  think,  be  accused 
of  inconsistency  if  we  require  it  to  be  of 
any  particular  kind.  I  am  confirmed  in 
that  opinion  by  reflecting  that  there  is  a 
class  of  migratory  schools  in  which  the 
mle  would  operate  with  great  hardship, 
sinec  we  then  require  payment  for  a  ma- 
diincry  which  will  earn  no  grants,  and  thus 
nm  the  risk  of  making  the  presence  of 
those  children  a  source  of  actual  loss.  We 
hsTc,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  amend  this 
role,  and  we  propose  to  substitute  forty  for 
thirty,  and  eighty  for  sixty,  which  will  giro 
considerable  ralief.  We  cancel  the  requi- 
sition that  pupil-teachers  should  be  paid 
weekly.  It  is  Tory  desirable,  but  we  are 
content  to  leare  it  to  the  considerate  kind- 
ness of  the  managers. 

We  propose  to  giro  an  honorary  cer- 
tificate to  every  teacher  who  shall  re- 
gain in  a  training  college  for  two  years. 
It  win  not  have  any  pecuniary  valne, 
but  it  will  be  a  distinction,  and  may,  we 
hope,  operate  in  some  degree  to  induce 
■todents  to  remain  in  the  colleges  for  the 
longer  period.  The  argument  against  us 
viKm  this  point  was  yery  unreasonable. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  the  maintenance  of  a  Queen's 
scholar  at  a  training  college  for  two  years; 
hnt,  because  we  offer  him  no  further  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  it  is  said  that  we  de- 


prive the  teacher  of  any  inducement  to 
remain  at  the  college  for  more  than  a  year. 
Surely,  if  we  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  student  for  two  years,  and  give  him 
the  means  of  education  for  that  period,  we 
have  done  our  share,  and  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  managers  of  schools  will,  if 
they  think  such  a  prolonged  training  de- 
sirable, offer  any  further  inducement  which 
may  be  necessary,  by  giving  the  preference 
to  persons  who  nave  undergone  it,  or  pay- 
ing them  higher  salaries.  The  last  altera- 
tion is  one  which  has  created  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  It  relates  to  the  age  at  which 
children  should  leave  the  elementary,  and 
enter  the  evening  schools.  At  present  a 
child,  after  eleven  years  of  age,  can  only 
earn  one  grant  in  the  day  school,  and  cannot 
earn  a  grant  in  the  evening  school  until  it  is 
thirteen,  so  that  if  it  leaves  the  day  school 
at  twelve,  there  is  one  year  during  which 
it  can  earn  no  grant.  We  think,  upon 
consideration,  that  that  ought  to  be  amend- 
ed. We  are  not  willing  to  extend  the 
grant  further  in  day  schools,  because  chil- 
dren who  remain  there  after  twelve  years 
of  age  are  mostly  children  for  whom  the 
schools  were  not  intended  ;  but  we  think 
that  we  may  fairly  reduce  the  age  at  which 
children  may  enter  the  evening  schools, 
from  thirteen  to  twelve  years.  A  child 
who  attends  an  evening  school  may  be 
earning  wages  for  its  parents,  and  may 
therefore  belong  to  the  class  whom  we 
desire  to  benefit ;  but  a  child  who  remains 
at  a  day  school  after  twelve  years  of  age, 
is  usually  the  child  of  persons  who  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  aid.  These  are 
the  amendments  which  we  propose.  They 
will  considerably  increase  the  receipts  of 
schools  under  the  grant.  As  far  as  infants 
go  those  receipts  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  certain  ;  they  will  depend  upon  no 
examination,  and  infants  will  in  future  be 
to  the  managers  as  well  as  to  their  parents, 
*•  little  treasures." 

I  now  come  to  a  few  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  this  scheme. 
The  first  is  what  is  called  the  religious 
objection.  It  is  objected  to  us,  and  that 
from  a  misunderstanding  for  which  we  may 
be  in  some  degree  responsible,  that  we 
have  altered  the  religious  basis  of  the 
schools.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  much 
insisted  upon,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not 
labour  the  point.  The  misunderstanding, 
I  take  it,  arose  very  much  from  this  article 
in  the  Revised  Code — 

"  The  Inspectors  do  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligioai  instruction,  discipline,  or  management  of 
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■ebooU,  but  aro  employed  to  yttitjf  the  fblftiment 
of  the  oooditioikf  on  which  grantfl  we  made,  to 
collect  information,  and  to  report  the  resnltc  to 
the  Committee  of  Coancil." 

That  18  a  wetj  old  article  of  the  Pri?j 
Coancil  regalations*  and  its  meaQiog  is 
this  :7— Id  the  case  of  schools  connected 
with  all  denominations,  except  the  Church 
ofEnglandf  the  Inspectors  do  not  in  any 
,waj  interfere  with  religions  instruction  ; 
but  in  case  of  Church  of  England  schools, 
the  Inspectors  are,  in  yirtue  of  the  Order 
ill  Council  of  1840,  a  sort  of  joint  ^rrants 
of  the  Pri?y  Council  and  the  Archbishops, 
and  in  their  capaqity  of  senranta  of  the 
Archbishops,  they  do  examine  and  report 
upon  the  religious  instruction  giTen  in 
those  schools.  We  do  not  interfere  with 
that  Report,  and  if  the  school  managers 
were  aggriered  by  it,  their  appeal  would 
be,  not  to  us,  but  to  the  Archbishop.  For 
if  the  Report  on  religious  matters  is  ad- 
Terse,  we  have  no  altematiTe  but  to  with- 
draw the  grant  altogether.  That  was  the 
same  in  the  old  as  it  is  in  the  new  Code  ; 
no  change  whatefer  has  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

Another  objection  which  is  made  to  our 
treatment  of  this  matter  is,  that  we  are 
for  the  first  time  drawing  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween secular  and  religious  instruction. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  mistoke.  The  Priry 
Council  assists  all  religious  denominations, 
from  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  may  be 
considered  one  pole  of  the  religious  world, 
to  the  Jews  who,  perhaps,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  other,  and  they  are  of  course 
bound  to  the  strictest  impartiality  among 
all  sects.  They  represent  the  secular  ele- 
ment in  education,  and  they  cannot— of 
course,  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  any 
GoTemment  to  at  the  same  time  inspect 
the  teaching  of  a  great  number  of  different 
religious  creeds  and  enter  into  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  them.  They  stand 
impartially  among  the  sects,  inspecting  the 
secular  education,  and  leaving  to  each  de- 
nomination the  care  of  its  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land giring  to  the  Archbishops  the  benefit 
of  their  machinery  in  carrying  out  their  in- 
spection. The  sharp  line  is  drawn  already, 
because,  although  in  the  case  of  Church  of 
England  schools  the  same  persons  inspect 
the  religious  and  secular  instruction,  they 
do  it,  as  I  have  already  explained,  in  dif- 
ferent capacities,  acting  in  one  instance  as 
the  servants  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in 
the  other  as  the  servants  of  the  Arch- 
bishops. Then,  the  National  Society  say 
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in  their  memorial  —  and  like  everything 
which  comes  from  that  society  the  objec- 
tion is  entitled  to  the  utmost  attention— 
that  the  new  system — 

"  Will  lead  managers  to  think  that  the  financial 
condition  of  schools  will  be  improved  if  less  time 
be  given  to  religions  inatmction  and  more  to  the 
three  selected  seoolar  subjects — reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic." 

Now,  J  cannot  myself  concur,  nor  do  I 
think  that  the  House  will  concur,  in  that 
objection.  If  managers  do  n^lect  reli- 
gious teaching  in  order  to  make  money, 
they  will  find  themselves  mistaken,  be- 
cause they  must  still  satisfy  the  Inspector 
as  to  their  religious  instruction,  and  if  they 
do  not  do  that,  they  will  lose  their  grants 
altogether.  In  the  next  place,  I  think 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  this  sharp 
opposition  between  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  and  religions.  They  do  not 
exhaust  the  whole  range  of  education. 
There  is  a  number  of  subjects  between 
them — geography,  history,  and  other  mat- 
ters from  which  the  extra  time  needed  for 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  if  any  is 
required,  may  be  cut  off,  without  trespass- 
ing upon  religion.  More  than  this  I  will 
say,  that  1  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  called  religious  instruction  which 
might  well  give  way  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ;  that  is  the  mere  burden- 
ing of  the  memory  with  the  names  of  kings, 
dates,  and  the  geographical  peculiarities  of 
remote  countries  which,  although  neces- 
sary to  the  full  and  critical  understanding 
of  the  Sacred  writings,  cannot  be  required 
for  the  religion  of  the  poor.  And  further 
I  would  ob^rve,  with  all  respect,  that  it  is 
a  narrow  view  of  the  subject  to  assume  any 
opposition  between  religion  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  faculties  by  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  I  can  readily  imagine  that 
time  taken,  even  from  the  inculcation  of 
religion,  to  be  spent  upon  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  that  is  upon  giving  the  child 
the  means  of  reading  his  Bible  in  after 
years,  and  of  communicating  with  people 
who  may  do  him  good  and  give  him  good 
advice,  and  strengthening  his  mind  with 
arithmetic,  the  logic  of  the  poor,  might  be 
profitably  spent  even  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  training  itself.  A  man  who  is  to 
be  really  religious,  although  he  may  be 
poor,  must  have  his  mind  in  some  degree 
cultivated  and  enlarged,  and  if  we  grudge 
that  cultivation  and  enlargement,  and  spend 
the  time  required  for  it  in  inculcating  reli- 
gion, it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  may  miaa 
the  very  object  which  we  wish  to  obtaia. 
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We  onglit  to  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters 
in  the  hope  that  we  shall  receive  it  back 
after  manj  days.  I  will  conclude  this  part 
of  the  subject  by  reading  the  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Diocesan  Com- 
mittee of  Exeter,  which,  apart  from  its  au- 
thority, sums  up  the  whole  case  very  well. 
That  Committee  says — 

"Bat  the  greatest  objection  which  has  been 
raised  ttill  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  strong- 
Ij  urged  that  the  limitation  of  aid  solely  to  the 
rosolt  of  an  examination  in  these  three  subjects 
most  tend  inevitably  to  secularize  education  and 
dbplace  religious  teaching  from  the  position  which 
it  holds  and  ought  to  hold  in  our  schools.  The 
Committee  say  at  once  that  if  they  thought  such 
to  be  the  object  or  effect  of  the  Revised  Code  it 
should  have  their  strongest  opposition  and  con- 
demnation ;  but  they  find  that  every  guarantee 
which  the  Church  possessed  in  this  respect  under 
the  old  code  exists  under  the  new.  The  compact 
entered  into  in  1840  is  still  in  force  ;  the  provi- 
sions of  the  trust  deeds  are  the  same  ;  the  aided 
school  must  be  either  a  school  in  connection  with 
some  religious  denomination,  or  a  school  in  which, 
besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are 
read  daily  from  the  authorized  version  ;  the  In- 
spectors are  to  be  appointed  and  removed  under 
the  same  conditions ;  they  are  still,  as  before,  in 
Church  schools,  directed  to  '  inquire  with  special 
care  how  far  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Charch  are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren f  and  also  '  to  report  upon  the  daily  practice 
of  the  sdiool  with  reference  to  divine  worship ;' 
'  whether  daily  instruction  is  given  in  the  Bible, 
whether  the  Catechism  and  Uturgy  are  explain- 
ed, 4c. ;'  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
the  amount  of  aid  does  not  depend  solely,  as  seems 
to  be  inngined,  on  the  children's  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  is  liable  to 
special  reduction,  on  the  Inspector's  report,  for 
&alts  of  *  instruction,'  a  term  oflBoially  declared 
to  include  'deficiency  of  religious  knowledge.' 
They  will  add,  further,  that  the  religious  teaching 
is  sUll  nsder  the  entire  control  of  the  clergy,  an 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  in  case  of  dispute  being 
final ;  and,  lastly,  they  must  say  that,  even  as- 
suming that  an  additional  responsibility  is  incur- 
red, the  Church  should  not  shrink  from  accepting 
it,  beeavse  in  their  judgment  no  graver  imputa- 
tion could  be  laid  on  her  by  her  bitterest  oppo- 
aeots  than  that  she  is  reluctant  or  incompetent  to 
undertake,  without  the  interposition  of  the  State, 
the  charge  especially  committed  to  her  care, — 
namely,  the  training  of  her  little  ones  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

After  that  passage,  I  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  say  any  more  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
except  that  the  alteration  in  our  Minute 
really  does  not  make  any  change  in  its 
sense,  but  is  intended  to  remoTC  any  doubt 
that  might  be  felt  by  well-meaning  persons 
on  the  subject.  We  require  that  no  school 
shall  be  examined  till  it  has  been  reported 
on  by  an  Inspector,  who  is  not  to  make  his 
examination  till  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
nothing  in  its  condition  which  requires  the 
grant  to  be  withheld  ;  and  we  also  annex  a 
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paragraph  in  which  'we  say  that  **  the 
power  of  an  Inspector  to  reduce  grants  for 
faults  of  instruction  extends  to  faults  of  re- 
ligious as  well  as  of  secular  instruction  in 
Church  of  England  Schools." 

Thus  we  maintain  the  old  penalty  of 
withholding  the  grant  altogether  if  the  re- 
ligious instruction  is  bad,  and  add  to  it  a 
new  one  lighter,  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  effective  of  a  reduction  of  not  less 
than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  for 
cases  of  minor  delinquency. 

It  is  said,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  the 
opposition  we  hare  to  encounter  may  be 
attributed  to  the  statement,  that  there  is  a 
loss  impending  over  schools.  This  is  the 
way  the  argument  is  put: — Gentlemen 
take  a  number  of  schools,  and  put  down 
what  they  think  they  will  earn  under  the 
Revised  Code,  computing  their  earnings 
rather  in  a  spirit  of  fear  and  apprehension, 
and,  comparing  these  with  their  present 
revenues,  they  assume  that  the  difference 
will  be  the  measure  of  deficiency.  1  have 
shown  that  allowances  to  a  great  many 
schools  ought  to  be  reduced,  because  they 
are  receiving  too  much.  It  has  also  been 
urged  that,  as  the  Commissioners  think 
three-fifths  of  the  children  ought  to  earn 
the  grant,  they  admit  by  impIicAtion  that 
two-fifths  would  not  corn  it ;  and  n  calcu- 
lation is  made  of  what  tho  grant  would  be 
prior  to  the  reduction,  and  from  this  two- 
fifths  are  then  deducted.  But  that  way  of 
reasoning  is  erroneous,  because  the  cliiU 
dren  who  the  Commissioners  think  would 
not  earn  two-fifths  are  either  children 
who  attend  less  than  fifty  days,  and 
therefore  earn  nothing,  or  who  attend  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  huntlred  days,  and  earn 
comparatively  little,  sums  varying  from 
Id.  to  8s.  4d,  at  a  penny  for  each  at 
tendance,  so  that,  instead  of  deducting 
two-fifths  from  the  total  sum,  the  reduc- 
tion upon  a  large  amount  would  be  so 
small  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  calcu- 
late what  schools  would  earn.  I  can  only 
state  certain  data,  from  which  persons  in- 
terested in  the  subject  can  make  calcula- 
tions fur  themselves.  My  belief  is,  that 
when  this  Minute  comes  into  operation, 
which  will  not  be  till  after  the  31st  of 
March,  1863,  as  the  first  examinations 
cannot  take  place  till  then,  there  will  be 
an  average  attendance  of  1.000,000  chil- 
dren, in  the  schools.  The  maxitnum  that 
could  be  earned  would  be  15s.  a-head,  or 
£750,000.  What  we  wish  the  children 
should  earn  is  lOs.  a-hoad,  and  this  the 
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Commissioners  sny  ought  to  be  the  amount. 
We  have  adopted  their  opinion,  which 
would  make  the  total  earnings  we  wish 
them  to  make  £500,000.  The  question 
which  ererj  gentleman  will  have  to  answer 
for  himself  is,  how  much  of  that  will  be 
actually  earned  t  A  great  ground  of  ap- 
prehension is  that,  children  will  not  earn 
the  grants,  because  thej  will  not  attend. 
But  42  per  cent  of  the  children  earn  our 
capitation  grants  bj  attending  on  176  out 
of  220  days.  The  difference  between  that 
proportion  and  the  25  per  cent  whom  the 
Commissioners  declare  to  be  already  well 
instructed  ought  surely  to  be  earned  with 
moderate  diligonce.  But  the  thing  does 
not  stop  there.  The  children  who  attend 
upwards  of  a  hundred  days  are  three- 
fifths  of  the  school,  or  63  per  cent,  and 
of  them  the  Commissioners  report — 

"  Eton  under  the  present  conditions  of  school 
age  and  attendance,  it  would  be  possible  for  at 
least  three-fifths  on  the  books  of  the  schools,  the 
63*7  per  cent  who  attend  100  days  and  up- 
wards, to  learn  to  read  and  write  without  con- 
scious diflScultj,  and  to  perform  such  arithmetical 
operations  as  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  This  knowledge  they  might  receive  while 
under  the  influence  of  wholesome  moral  and  re- 
ligious discipline,  and  they  might  add  to  it  an  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  leading  pnnciples  of  religion, 
and  the  rules  of  conduct  which  flow  from  them.% 

If  that  Tiew  be  correct,  there  most  be  a 
larger  margin — namely,  the  difference  be- 
tween 25  per  cent  and  63  per  cent.  The 
utmost  children  could  e?en  if  they  attended 
twice  a  day  for  220  days,  or  440  times, 
would  be  £1  8«.  4d,  a  head  ;  the  utmost 
children  could  earn  who  attended  176 
days  would  be,  as  I  compute,  £1  Is.  ;  the 
utmost  an  infant  could  earn  after  attending 
the  first  200  times,  would  be  £1  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  amount  per  child  will  rary  from 
Id.  to  £1  Ss.  4d.  It  will  be  obRerved  that 
the  loss  will  fall  on  those  who  pay  the  least 
to  the  school,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  children  rejected  will  be  those 
who  have  attended  the  sliortest  time. 
Thus,  in  an  extreme  case,  on  a  child  who 
has  attended  101  times  the  loss  would  be 
.1^.  ;  while,  if  he  had  attended  the  whole 
course,  the  loss  would  be  £1  Ss.  4d.  62 
per  cent  of  the  children  attend  the  same 
school  more  than  one  jear.  It  must  be 
rementbered  that  all  these  calculations  are 
based  on  the  present  state  of  attendance  in 
schools,  to  which,  by  this  system,  a  great 
stimulus  will  be  given.  Under  the  pre»ent 
rules,  unless  a  child  is  likely  to  attend,  or 
after  he  has  attended  176  days,  by  which 
he  earns  5s. y  there  is  no  pecuniary  stimulus 
^fr.  Lowe 


on  the  manager  to  secure  his  attendance. 
But  by  the  new  system,  a  uniform  pres- 
sure will  be  exerted  on  the  manager,  whose 
interest  it  will  be  to  co-operate  with  the 
public  in  inducing  the  children  to  attend, 
and  thus  to  extend    the  benefits  of  the 
school.     That  such  a  stimulus  will  not  be 
without  effect,  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Scott,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Commissioners, 
wlio  stated  that  after  the  present  capitation 
grant  was  introduced,  the  managers  made 
it  their  business  to  go  round  to  parents, 
canvassing  them  to  get  the  children  to  at- 
tend.    This  is  what  must  happen  now,  and 
what  we   wish  should  happen  under  the 
new  system.     We  also  hope  for  somewhat 
cheaper  management,   from    the    greater 
freedom  of  contract  we  now  establish,  by 
leaving  managers  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gains with  their  own  servants.     Cases  are 
urged  upon  us  which,  no  doubt,  we  should 
very  much  wish  to  meet.     One  point  which 
is  dwelt  on  very  strongly  is,  that  although 
a  school  does  little  in  the  way  of  teaching, 
it  may  confer  great  moral  and  religious 
benefit.     It  is  quite  true  that  schools  of 
that  class  are  very  fitting  objects  of  mis- 
sionary exertion  ;  I  do  not  consider  them 
fit   recipients    of   grants  from  tlia  Priry 
Council.     We  do  not  act  on  that  prineiple. 
Sunday  schools  confer  large  benefits  on  the 
people  ;  but  we  haye  never  relieved  Sunday 
schools.     On  the  contrary,  last  year,  main- 
ly  on  this  yery  ground,  a  Committee  of  this 
House  decided  that  no  further  relief  should 
be  given  to  ragged  schools.     It  has  been 
said  that  this  Minute  will  come  into  opera- 
tion very  abruptly.     But  from  the  date  of 
the  first  notice  given  in  reference  to  it,  the 
school  first  examined  will  have  been  allowed 
a  year  and  eight   months,  and  the  school 
which  comes  last  under  its  proyisions   will 
have  had  two  years  and  eight  months.     On 
the  whole,  ample  time  will  have  been  af- 
forded,  and  in  the  interval  which  has  jet 
to  elapse,  the  attendances  will,  donbtleas, 
be  greatly  increased. 

Then  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  very  diffi« 
cult  for  schools,  to  earn  the  grant  where 
children  are  migratory,  and  will  not  atay 
to  be  taught.  I  admit  that  that  will  be  so  ; 
but  the  question  is  broadly  raised  whether 
that  is  a  case  in  which  our  grants  ought  to 
apply.  My  opinion  is  that  Governmeiit  is 
not  bound  to  pay  for  machinery  to  instruct 
children  whose  parents  are  not  willing^  to 
remain  and  profit  by  the  iostructioa.  X 
think  the  working  classes,  for  whose  benefit 
these  schools  are  intended,  ought  to  toeet 
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Bs  half-waj.       For  eatery  cliild  sent  to 

I  t€bool  a  charge  of  about  30«.  is  inearred, 
which  18  met  in  this  waj  :— The  father 

I  paj8  7«.  ;  charitable  people  who  have  set 
the  achool  on  foot  pay  llf.  6d.  ;  and  the 
Gofcmineiit  pays  lit.  6</.  Every  parent 
who  ffe&da  a  ch^d  to  school  is  a  recipient 
of  23<.,  made  up  of  private  charity  and 
poblic  relief.  There  are  cases  of  individual 
hardship  inseparable  from  the  operation  of 
every  general  role.  We  should  be  glad,  if 
possible,  to  aid  schools  because  they  are 
efficient,  and  if  we  could  do  so  without  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  public  education, 
we  should  also  be  glad  to  relieve  schools 
which  are  indigent  ;  but  we  cannot  do 
both.  Will  you  have  two  rules  and  niea- 
sores^-two  standards  of  education  ?  If 
yoQ  do,  the  whole  time  of  the  department 
will  be  frittered  away  in  determining  under 
which  standard  the  school  is  to  be  tried. 
Will  you  have  only  one  standard  ;  and  if 
io«  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  erected  ? 
Will  you  have  it. so  loose  and  vague  as  to 

I  embrace  those  schools  where  the  population 
is  migratory,  where   little   attendance  is 

I  given,  and  where  little  is  learnt  ?  If  you 
do  thai,  you  will  infallibly  make  the  stan- 
dard so  loose  that  you  will  deprive  your- 
sdves  of  the  power  of  stimulating  education 
in  schools  which  are  well  attended  and  well 

I  eared  for.  You  will  sacrifice  the  great 
mass  of  educational  effort  in  order  to  em- 

I       brace  a  few  exceptional  cases.     All  you 

'  can  do  is  to  limit  your  requirements  to 
what  you  think  necessary,  and  not  on  any 
aeconnt  to  lower  your  standard  to  schools 
which  cannot  rise  up  to  it.  The  true  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  lower  your  standard  to  meet 
eases  which  are  at  present  below  it,  but  to 
do  what  you  can  to  Induce  them  to  amend 
themselves,  and  if  they  will  not  amend 
themselves,  to  leave  them  to  the  unaided 
tapport  of  voluntary  efforts,  but  not  to 
d^;Tade  the  whole  system  for  their  sake. 
I  think  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
tkis  apprehension  with  regard  to  loss.  We 
know  that  there  will  be  a  loss  where  the 
teaching  is  ine6icient.  That  is  our  prin- 
ciple, that  where  the  teaching  is  inefficient 
the  schools  should  lose.  I  cannot  promise 
the  Ilouse  that  this  system  will  be  an 
economical  one,  and  1  cannot  promise  that 
it  will  be  an  efficient  one,  bni  I  can  promise 
that  it  shall  be  either  one  or  the  other.  If 
it  is  not  cheap  it  shall  be  efficient ;  if  it  is 
not  efficient  it  shall  be  cheap.  The  present 

'  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  If  the  schools 
do  not  give  instruction  the  public  money 

i       will  not  be  demanded,  but  if  instruction  is 


given  the  public  money  will  be  demanded 
— I  cannot  say  to  what  amount,  but  the 
public  will  get  value  for  its  money.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  say  how  far  the  people 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  system.  If  it 
were  a  Government  system  I  could  force  it 
on  them,  but  as  it  is  a  vofuntary  system  I 
cannot,  and  whether  they  will  accept  it  or 
not  rests  in  their  own  breasts  ;  but  the 
Government  has  placed  itself  in  a  proper 
position  when  it  is  able  to  say,  '*  We  deal 
with  schools  on  this  principle  :  if  they  are 
effective  in  their  teaching,  they  shall  receive 
public  aid  to  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  declared  to  be  sufficient ; 
but  if  they  are  not  effective,  they  shall  not 
receive  it."  In  this  way  we  make  a  double 
use  of  our  money  ;  it  not  only  enables  the 
schools  to  afford  instruction,  but  it  encour- 
ages them  to  augment  the  quantity  of  that 
education — it  is  a  spur  to  improvement — 
it  is  not  a  mere  subsidy,  but  a  motive  of 
action — and  1  have  the  grentcst  hopes  of 
the  improved  prospects  of  education  if  this 
principle  is  sanctioned. 

I  come  now  to  the  vested  interests  ;  and 
here  I  must  remark  that  there  is  hardly  a 
Gentleman  who  lias  made  any  proposition 
on  this  subject  who  has  not  proposed  some 
infraction,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the 
present  system.  It  has  always  been 
assumed  that  the  system  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
present  managers  of  schools  should  be 
taken  to  know  this.  Provided  we  deal 
with  them  on  the  footing  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  with  the  single  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  they  can  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  The  question  is 
mainly  argued  with  regard  to  the  augmen- 
tation provided  for  certificated  teachers, 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  those  augmentations.  The 
proDable  cause  is  because  the  stake  is  large, 
and  because  the  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  it  is  large — or  else  why  it  should 
be  more  insisted  on  than  the  grant  for 
teaching  drawing,  Welsh,  or  Gaelio  i 
cannot  say.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I 
heard  of  a  rather  tragical  case  the  other 
day  with  regard  to  a  school  in  Wales.  A 
teacher  was  complaining  very  bitterly  tliat 
his  school  would  get  no  grant.  He  was 
the  master  of  a  school  in  Wales,  and  his 
case  was  like  Mortimer's— 
*<  This  18  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me. 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  1  do  Welsh." 

He  could  speak  no  word  of  Welsh,  and  his 

scholars  not  a  word  of  English,  and   he 

thought  i(    extraordinarily  hard    that  he 
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sYiould  get  no  shnre  of  the  grant  in  aid. 
But  before  I  go  into  the  sabject  1  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  House  the  position 
which  the  certificated  teachers  now  occupy. 
I  will  not  say  anything  of  myself,  but  I 
will  read  a  description  of  them  giyen  in 
the  Commissioners*  report^ 

"  Boys  who  would  otherwise  go  to  work  at 
mechanical  trades  at  12  or  Id  years  of  age, 
are  carefhUy  edoeated  at  the  public  expense  from 
13  to  20  or  21,  and  they  are  then  placed  in  a 
position  where  thej  are  sure  of  immediately  earning 
on  an  arerage  aboat  £  1 00  a  year  by  fire  days'  work 
in  the  week,  the  days  lasting  only  seren  and  a  half 
boors,  and  they  usually  hare  six  or  Wren  weeks' 
Tacation  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

The  extent  to  which  the  education  of  the 
country  has  been  increased  of  late  years, 
and  the  large  amount  of  capital  which  has 
been  brought  into  the  work  has  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  demand  for 
teachers,  and  as  they  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured at  once,  like  a  pair  of  shoes  or  any 
other  article,  those  woo  were  in  the  busi- 
ness, or  who  went  into  it  early,  had  the 
full  advantage  of  the  rise  in  the  market 
Consequently,  for  some  time  past  they 
have  been  in  the  receipt  of  large  incomes, 
and,  considering  what  they  are,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  education,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  great  amount  of  prosperity. 
Some  people  might  be  disposed  to  think 
tliat  the  schoolmasters  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  very  contented  ;  but  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  a  few  lines  from  the 
summary  of  evidence  appended  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  which  gives  a  very  different 
account  of  them.  He  reports  on  the  me- 
tropolitan districts,  where  the  average  of 
salaries  of  sdioulm asters  is  £122  per 
annum-— 

"  Masters  of  National  Schools  are  generally  dis- 
satisfied ;  their  salary  is  fnr  beneath  that  which 
an  eoual  amount  of  skill  and  labour  would  oom- 
mana  in  any  other  profession ;  their  position  in 
society  is  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  which  is  the 
fiiult  of  the  clergy,  who  either  spoil  the  work  by 
foolish  interfering,  or,  if  it  succeeds,  tmke  all  the 
credit;  therefore,  the  cleverest  men  leave  their 
•chools  as  soon  as  they  find  more  profitable  em- 
ployment. British  schoolmasters  share  the  grie- 
Tance  of  insufficient  salary,  but  are  fi^ee  from 
'priestly  tyranny.'  They  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  position,  principally  because  they  fail  in 
the  good  manners  which  would  facilitate  their 
rising  to  a  better.  Their  dissatisfaction  arises 
from  what  they  deem  insufScient  remuneration. 
They  are  dissatisfied  because  their  salary  is  quite 
inadequate  to  the  position  they  are  expected  and 
qualified  to  maintain.  .  .  .  The  certificate 
money  being  paid  through  the  treasurer  or  secre- 
tary of  the  school  comes  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  master's  salary.    .    .    .    The  West  teachers 

Mr.  Lowe 


leare  their  schools  as  fikst  as  they  can  for  some 
more  remunerative  profession.  As  to  being  dis- 
satisfied, they  consider  their  position  anomalous. 
The  Committee  of  Council  ref\i8es  all  correspon- 
dence with  them.  .  .  .  They  are  treated,  in 
all  matters  of  professional  business,  as  persons 
who  are  not  to  be  consulted  or  treated  with  at 
all.  Even  the  certificate  and  teaching  mcmey  is 
paid  to  them  indirectly.  Again  there  is  no  outlet 
in  the  profession  to  rise.  The  missionary  spirit 
and  Christian  devotion  manifested  by  many  teachers 
who  entered  upon  the  office  before  the  present  sys- 
tem of  pupil-teachers  commenced,  is  hni  passing 
away.  The  oflBce  is  becoming  one  of  mere  busi- 
ness consideration.  This  being  true,  pecuniary 
advantage  and  prospective  promotion  are  sought 
for.  .  .  .  especially  by  the  most  energetic 
and  intelligent,  who,  finding  no  upward  position 
in  the  profession,  leare  it.  Again,  the  large 
influx  of  teachers  trained  ,at  the  public  expense 
gires  the  constant  prospect  of  a  glut  in  the  supply, 
reducing  the  certain  tenure  of  bis  position  in  a 
school,  tending  to  lower  the  present  rate  of  sala- 
ries, and  making  him  subiect,  through  these 
means,  to  submit  to  humiliation  at  the  caprice  of 
local  committees.  •  .  .  What  follows  ?  The 
retirement  from  the  profession  altogether  of  the 
most  talented,  while  those  who  mar  be  wanting 
in  energy  and  force  of  character  alone  will  be 
content  to  hold  the  position.  They  hare  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  the  unbroken  lerel  of  a  life 
of  unremunerating,  unacknowledged,  and  unap- 
preciated labour — the  office  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  land  in  importance,  mentally, 
morally,  and  religiously,  and  yet  the  ofBoer  ignored, 
slighted,  and  erory  prospect  of  his  being  put  aside 
or  lost  to  the  office  for  which  so  much  has  been 
expended  in  time,  derotion,  and  money.  This 
tendency  seems  at  present  to  be  on  the  increase.'* 

T!te  House  is  aware  that  these  school- 
masters are  yery  dissatisfied  with  the  Re- 
vised Code,  and  especially  with  myself, 
and  I  have  therefore  read  the  description 
to  show  that  they  are  persons  who  are  not 
easily  pleased,  and  that  if  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  which 
eiisted  before,  it  is  not  very  strange  tliat 
they  should  be  discontented  with  the  Re- 
vised Code.  As  to  the  original  position  of 
these  masters — still  refraining  from  any 
language  of  mj  own — I  will  read  another 
passage  from  the  report.  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  principal  of  the  Training  College  at 
York,  says— 

"  Tbey  naturally  think  more  of  what  edneatioa 
has  made  them  than  of  what  it  first  found  them. 
They  easily  lose  sight  of  the  fact  Uiat  they  have 
risen  from  a  very  humble  social  position,  and  they 
crave  for  that  status  which  education  seems  gene- 
rally to  secure.  I  think,  too,  that  in  some  cases 
they  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  they  owe  the  .cul- 
ture they  hare  to  the  public  provision  made  for 
them." 

1  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will 
not  allow  its  feelings  to  be  too  much 
worked  upon  by  the  complaints  which  have 
been  made  by  the  masters.     Justice,  of 
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eoarte,  ought  to  be  done  to  them  and  to 
tbfir  claims  ;  but  so  long  as  thej  are 
treated  with  justice  and  the  improvement 
of  education  is  kept  solely  in  view,  they 
hare  no  cause  to  complain.  In  our  Mi- 
nate  it  is  laid  doirn  that  "  teachers  are 
eiamined  for  certificates  as  a  means  of 
distributing  the  Parliamentary  grant  to 
Bcbools,"  and  'Hhat  the  minimum  salary, 
ezelasiTe  of  a  house,  must  be  in  ratio  to 
the  grant  of  one  to  two;*'  and  in  our  broad- 
sheet it  is  said  that  we  make  grants  in  aid 
of  the  salary  of  teachers.  That  is  the 
docameot  upon  which  their  title  mainly 
rests,  and  the  daim  they  base  upon  it  is 
that,  so  long  as  they  perform  the  condi- 
tions, they  are  entitled  to  the  payment 
from  Government  just  in  the  same  way 
as  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  is  enti- 
tled to  his  pay.  This  claim  is  subject  to 
this  remark, — that  the  teachers  are  not 
qaite  right  in  saying  that  this  grant  de- 
pends on  their  fulfilment  of  its  conditions. 
Oor  Minutes  show  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fulfilment  of  all  these  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  the  grant  may  be  lost 
hj  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
aod  without  any  default  of  the  teacher.  If 
the  managers  neglect  to  give  a  particular 
notice  to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  teacher's 
appointment,  or  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs to  the  building,  or  refuse  to  receive 
the  visit  of  the  Inspectors,  or  do  anything 
that  brings  down  a  censure,  the  grant  for 
the  teacher  is  withheld,  though  the  teacher 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause ;  so 
that  ihe  grant  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  managrers*  conditions  as  well  as  on  the 
fotfilment  of  those  of  the  teacher.  This 
shows  that  the  claim  of  property  put  for- 
ward by  the  teachers  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated, becaoae  that  is  not  my  property 
which  can  be  taken  from  me  by  the  default 
or  wilful  act  of  another.  I  am  not  now 
arguing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  condiiions 
on  which  the  grants  are  made  for  teachers, 
b«t  only  as  to  tho  extravagant  nature  of 
their  claim.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
claim— as  they  put  it — for  a  certain  sum 
of  money  is  one  whi^h  cannot  be  supported. 
1  will  not  stop  to  argue  that :  this  being  a 
tentative  and  preliminary  system,  and  al- 
ways treated  as  an  experiment,  and  liable 
to  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  the  teach- 
ers can  have  no  vested  interest  arising  from 
their  relation  to  it.  I  shall  not  put  it  on 
that  ground,  though  in  that  respect  they 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  many 
other  persona  who  hold  situations  under 
iimilar  eircamatances.    But  let  us  consider 


it  in  this  way : — Suppose  we  sat  here  to 
consider  what  compensation  we  ought  to 
award  to  the  teachers ;  I  contend  there 
is  no  vested  interest  on  which  they  could 
found  a  claim.  A  vested  interest  must  be 
something  clearly  defined  and  susceptible 
of  calculation  and  compensation.  That 
their  position  is  one  which  entitles  them 
to  be  fairly  considered  in  any  arrangementa 
which  we  may  make,  is  what  1  freely  ad- 
mit ;  hut  they  have  put  it  that  their  pre- 
sent rate  of  payment  has  arisen  fiom  the 
augmentation  grants  allowed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. That  I  deny,  because  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
wages  do  not  depend  on  Government  boun- 
ties, but  on  the  great  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  Their  high  rate  of  pay  is  caused 
by  the  demand  which  has  existed  for  their 
services.  Young  men,  immediately  after 
passing  the  training  colleges,  instead  of 
spending  several  years  as  assistants,  have 
been  placed  over  large  schools,  because  no 
more  qualified  persons  could  be  got  to  take 
their  place.  The  demand  has  been  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  they  have  had 
the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  not  unnatural  that, 
the  high  rate  of  remuneration  received  by 
them  being  contemporaneous  with  the  pay- 
ment of  augmentation  grants,  they  should 
have  mistakenly  supposed  the  latter  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  former ;  but  it  is  against 
first  principles  to  suppose  that  such  could 
be  the  case*  The  average  payment  to  cer- 
tificated masters  is  £94 ;  to  uncertificated 
£62 ;  and  to  those  who  are  only  inspected 
£45.  And  in  the  case  of  schoolmistresses, 
the  three  corresponding  scales  are  £62, 
£34,  and  £28.  Now,  £94  exceeds  £62 
by  more  than  the  largest  augmentation 
that  can  be  granted,  showing  that  the  ex- 
cess does  not  arise  from  the  augmentation. 
Government  pays  to  the  managers,  to  be 
paid  to  the  teacher,  a  certain  portion  of  his 
salary,  requiring  that  he  shall  have  certain 
qualifications.  Schoolmasters  having  the 
required  qualifications  can  obtain  that  por- 
tion of  salary ;  but,  if  the  supply  increases 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  demand,  the 
whole  amount  of  remuneration  will  fall. 
In  these  matters  we  must  look,  not  to  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  for  that  can- 
not control  economical  laws,  but  to  all  the 
incidents  and  concomitants  of  the  contract. 
That  is  what  all  persons  who  make  a  con- 
tract do.  The  remuneration  to  the  masters 
has  increased,  because  the  supply  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demand  ;  but  let  the 
reverse  become  the  case,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  their  sala- 
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ries.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mere  effect 
of  the  grant,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  is  that 
the  GoTernment  aids  the  managers  to  pay 
the  master,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
grant  would  be  a  loss  to  the  managers,  and 
not  to  the  master.  The  Gommissioners 
saj— 

'^  As  to  the  Bpeeiflo  eomplaint  that  the  aagmen- 
tatioB  grant  is  paid  to  them  indireetly,  and  is  thus 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  salary,  our  answer  is, 
that  it  is  paid  in  that  manner  because  it  is  salary, 
and  in  oi^er  that  it  maj  not  be  supposed  to  be 
anything  else." 

If  it  is  salary,  it  must  vary  according  to 
the  laws  that  regulate  salary.  I  will  put  a 
case.  Suppose  I  had  a  friend  who  wanted 
a  goYemess  for  his  danghters,  but  who  of 
himself  could  only  afford  to  pay  an  inferior 
one.  Suppose  I  gaTO  him  J&30  a  year  to 
enable  him  to  pay  one  of  higher  qualifica* 
tions,  but  that  after  some  years  I  ceased 
to  allow  him  that  sum.  I  contend  that  it 
is  my  friend  who  loses  this  money,  and  not 
the  governess,  for  she  transfers  her  ser- 
vices elsewhere.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
general,  that  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  teacher.  The  loss  of  the  withdrawal 
falls  not  on  him,  but  on  the  managers. 
One  manager  may  make  a  liberal  bargain, 
and  another  may  drive  a  hard  one;  but  the 
ease  ought  not  to  be  looked  at  on  isolated 
facts.  It  oQght  to  be  viewed  according 
to  the  general  laws  of  political  economy. 
But,  though  the  teachers  have  no  vested 
interest  in  this  augmentation,  they  will  re- 
ceive from  this  Code  a  very  considerable 
indemnification.  It  is  always  argued  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Revised  Code  as  if 
this  money  is  withdrawn  nover  to  return ; 
but  it  is  only  withdrawn  in  one  shape,  in 
tlie  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  over  to  the 
credit  of  the  managers  in  another  shape, 
to  increase  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  I 
think  that  making  all  grants  dependent  on 
thequantity  of  education  imparted  will  raise 
the  value  of  the  schoolmaster.  He  will 
be  the  machinery  by  which  the  school  is  to 
earn  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and 
we  shall  be  keeping  the  market  open  for 
him,  by  continuing  his  monopoly.  It  is 
quite  excusable  that  a  person  who  feels 
immediately  affected  by  a  change  of  plan 
should  put  the  worst  construction  on  it. 
We  can  argue  this  question  at  our  ease, 
and  without  those  considerationa  which 
roust  influence  a  man  who  has  a  large 
family  dependent  upon  his  income  ;  but 
still  I  must  say  that,  giving  the  matter  the 
best  consideration  of  which  I  am  capable, 
I  do  not  see  any  vested  interest  in  these 
Mr,  Lowe 


teachers,  and  we  mast  consider  the  qaes- 
tion-  on  general  grounds.  The  master 
makes  bis  bargain  with  the  manager  of  a 
school  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  moBey, 
part  of  which  ia  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Government  withdraw  its 
contribution,  that,  in  the  abetraot,  ia  no 
loss  to  the  schoolmaster ;  the  loss  is  one 
to  the  manager,  and  if  compensation  i» 
claimed  it  should  be  by  the  manager,  not 
the  teacher.  It  may  be  said*  **  Why  raiae 
this  question  ?  Why  embarrass  yourself 
with  this  difficulty?  Pay  grants  on  the 
present  system  to  those  who  now  receive 
them  until  the  maaters  now  in  office  are 
worked  out."  I  need  not  say  bow  tempt* 
ing  such  a  proposition  must  be  to  me.  I 
wish  that,  consistently  with  my  public 
duty,  I  could  adopt  it ;  but  I  cannot*  be« 
cause  my  view  being  that  this  loss  is  one 
falling  on  the  manager,  and  not  on  the 
teacher,  1  must  give  compensation  to  the 
former  and  withhold  it  from  the  latter,  un« 
less  I  mean  to  give  a  double  eompensation 
for  a  single  loss.  A  proposition  for  com* 
pensation  to  both  would  hardly  be  enter* 
tained  by  this  House.  I  am  assuming  now 
that  I  have  carried  the  House  so  far  with 
me  as  that  they  think  there  should  be  an 
examination.  I  must  assume  tliat  I  have 
done  that ;  for,  if  not,  it  is  in  vain  for  me 
to  talk  of  this  scheme.  If  this  grant  to 
the  teacher  could  be  secured  without  ex- 
amination it  would  put  the  school  to  sleep; 
just  as  I  showed  that  the  plan  of  half 
capitation  on  attendance  and  half  on  ex- 
amination would  de.  Next,  if  we  were  to 
preserve  the  grant  to  existing  teachers  and 
withhold  it  from  new  ones,  look  at  the  in- 
justice we  should  do  to  the  latter.  A  man 
on  whose  employment  there  was  no  bounty 
would  have  to  compete  with  a  man  who 
carried  with  him  to  his  employers  one  of, 
say,  £20  a  year.  You  would  be  dosing 
the  schools  against  young  masters,  and 
thrusting  them  from  the  profession ;  yeu 
would  be  sacrificing  the  profession  itself  to 
the  advantages  of  its  existing  members.  I 
have,  I  assure  the  House,  taken  mueh 
pains  with  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  consent  to  this  sacrifiee.  But 
all  we  can  do  we  will ;  and  what  we  intend 
to  do  is  this.  The  claim  of  the  school- 
master is  of  two  kinds  ;  he  claims  a  right 
to  a  certain  sum,  according  to  his  eerti- 
ficate,  and  also  to  the  condition  annexed 
that  the  managers  of  the  school  shall  give 
him  twice  the  amount  of  that  sum.  In 
exchange  for  that  sum  we  give  him  a  lien 
or  first  charge  on  the  money  earned  by 
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tbe  ezamiiiatioo.  The  condition  that  the 
teaeher  shall  receive  twice  the  augmenta- 
tion grant  from  the  manager  we  will  en- 
force in  the  onlj  waj  possible  by  with- 
drawing  our  grants  if  he  is  not  satisfied. 
For  the  interest  of  the  teacher  himself  we 
tiiow  htm  to  ni»ke  what  bargain  he  pleases 
with  the  managers.  The  words  of  the 
proposed  Amendment 


**  Thegrwit  is  withheld  if  the  principal  teacher 
be  not  dulj  eertiflcated  and  duly  paid.  Teachers 
tertificated  bsibre  the  Slst  March,  1864,  aod  who 
have  not  otherwise  agreed  with  their  managers, 
are  duly  paid  if  they  receive  not  less  than  three 
times  the  grant  allowahle  open  their  certificates 
is  Art.  64-^  of  the  Code  of  1860,  and  they  hare 
a  Ini  ebarg»  to  tha  extent  of  this  grant,  being 
one  third  oi  tneh  doe  payment  upon  the  money 
reeeired  by  the  managers  under  Art.  42  of  the 
Rerised  Code." 

That  is  whftt  we  can  do  without  aaerifieing 
the  scheme  to  the  teachers.  I  hope,  at 
any  rate,  I  have  shown  that  we  ha?e  not 
been  unwilling  to  eonaider  their  case  ;  and 
I  hope  tbe  effect  will  be  something  like 
what  we  see  of  the  mode  in  which  custom 
e&D  regulate  wages.  I  hope  the  regula- 
tiotts  of  the  Prifj  Council  may  hate  the 
effect  of  6iing  a  mintmum^  below  which 
the  managers  will  not  wish  to  go.  This, 
we  thoagbt,  might  be  done  to  meet  the 
eUims  of  the  sohoolmasters.  Thus  far  I 
think  we  can  go  withont  injuring  the 
icheme.  If  it  is  a  bad  one,  it  is  not  worth 
carrjing  oat  at  all  ;  if  it  is  a  good  oiie,  it 
ought  not  to  be  shipwrecked  on  such  an 
•bstaele  as  this.  An  efficient  sjstom  of 
txamiuation  and  a  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  augmentation  cannot 
exist. 

Now,  it  is  said,  that  bj  this  plan  we  are 
degradtog  edncatton.  On  this  point  I  will 
touch  brieflj.  Tiie  truth  is,  what  we  fix 
is  a  mtiiftmtcm  of  education,  not  a  maxinmm. 
We  propose  to  gire  no  grant  for  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school  unless  they 
can  read,  write,  and  cipl»er ;  but  we  do 
not  say  they  shaJl  learn  no  more.  We  do 
not  object  to  any  amonnt  of  learning ;  the 
cnly  qoestion  is,  how  much  of  that  know- 
ledge we  ought  to  pay  lor.  Consider  that 
tbe  age  at  which  the  poor  man's  child 
Wafea  school  is  generally  about  eleven  ;  if 
we  ask  that  daring  his  time  of  schooling 
he  shall  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  ia  not  that  enough  ?  In  so  doing 
we  think  that,  ao  far  from  degrading  edu- 
cation, we,  by  requiring  more  labour  aod 
industry  in  tbe  teachers  of  the  schools,  are 
really  raising  it.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  those  for  whom  this  system  is 


designed  are  the  children  of  persons  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  for  the  teachinf?.  We 
do  not  profess  to  give  these  children  an 
education  that  will  raise  them  above  their 
station  and  business  in  life  ;  that  is  not  our 
object,  but  to  give  them  an  education  that 
may  fit  them  for  that  business.  We  are 
bound  to  take  a  clear  and  definite  view  of 
the  position  of  the  class  that  is  to  receire 
instruction  ;  and,  having  obtained  that 
yiew,  we  are  bound  to  make  up  our  minds 
as  to  how  much  instruction  tliat  class  re- 
quires, and  is  capable  of  receiying,  and  we 
are  then  bound  to  have  eyidence  that  it  has 
received  such  instruction. 

With  regard  to  pupil-teachers  and  their 
attendance  in  the  evening  schools,  it  has 
been  said  we  are  sacrificiug  the  interest  of 
those  teachers  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools.  The  pupil-teacher  has  to  pass  an 
examination  ;  and  if  he  does  not,  the  blame 
will  fall  on  the  teacher,  who  must  there- 
fore find  means  of  giving  instruction  to 
his  pupil  even  though  it  is  in  the  time  of  the 
evening  school.  To  these  schools  them- 
selves we  give  one  penny  for  every  atten- 
dance after  the  first  twelve  children.  Thus 
for  the  teacher  here  is  a  new  field  of 
activity,  and  one  in  which  he  can  earn  a 
better  remuneration  than  from  the  exclusive 
training  of  pupil^teachers.  The  masters 
have  often  complained  that  tliey  are  not 
allowed  to  employ  their  evenings  profitably 
by  acting  as  secretaries  of  various  societies, 
and  in  other  ways.  Now  we  propose  to 
allow  them  to  teach  the  evening  school  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  day  school,  and  in 
this  they  will  find  an  indemnity.  The 
pupil-teacher  system  is  good  ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  us  to  sacrifice  to  a  small 
punctilio  concerning  it  so  vast  a  national 
benefit  as  the  establishment  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  system  and  the  diffusion  over 
the  country  of  evening  schools,  of  which 
there  are  now  only  317  to  nearly  7000  day 
schools  under  the  Committee  of  Education. 

There  is  another  disputed  point,  the 
grouping  of  children  by  age  for  exami- 
nation. The  real  objection  is  pecuniary  ; 
that  is,  that  a  child  having  passed  in  some 
group,  the  lowest  for  instance,  should  not 
be  paid  for  because  it  is  too  old.  But  the 
objection  does  not  take  that  naked  form. 
It  is  said  that  such  a  way  of  teaching  or 
organising  a  school  is  unknown  and  absurd. 
The  answer  is,  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
teach  or  organize  by  age,  but  only  to  ex- 
amine, and  that  the  examination  is  not  of 
classes,  but  of  individuals  called  up  one  by 
one.     It  has  already  been  frequently  done. 
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Then  what  is  the  alternative  ?  Shall  we 
take  the  ordinarj  arrangement  of  the 
aehool  ?  If  we  do,  we  shall  clearlj  dis- 
organize it,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered 
that  the  higher  a  child  is  placed,  the  less 
sore  is  its  capitation,  the  children  will  suh- 
side  into  the  lower  classes,  and  the  school 
will  hecome  like  a  pyramid,  very  hroad  at 
the  bottom  and  very  narrow  at  the  top. 
The  reason  why  we  have  taken  this  prin- 
ciple of  grouping  by  age  and  wish  to 
adhere  to  it,  may  be  illustrated  by  sup- 
posing capitation  to  be  claimed  on  a  boy  of 
eleven  who  has  passed  in  the  infant  class. 
That  boy  is  about  to  leave  school ;  he  can 
read  words  of  one  syllable,  can  make-  letters 
on  a  board,  and  count  twenty.  Is  that 
result  worth  paying  for  ?  It  will  not  abide 
with  him  six  months.  The  age  at  which 
the  poorer  class  of  children  leave  school 
makes  it  necessary  to  stimulate  their  atten- 
dance at  an  earlier  period,  that  they  may 
actually  receive  the  education  intended  for 
them.  The  child  of  a  poor  man  can  rarely 
retrieve  the  time  lost  if  his  education  during 
the  few  years  he  has  attended  school  is 
neglected.  It,  therefore,  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
those  who  have  the  power  to  bring  the 
children  into  school  as  early  as  possible. 
What  we  mean  is  that  the  children  should 
be  taught,  not  a  smattering  only,  but  that 
they  should  leave  school  so  grounded  in 
elementary  knowledge  that  it  may  be  of 
use  to  them  during  the  whole  of  their  life. 

Well,  then,  there  is  the  question  of  un- 
certainty in  the  attendances.  No  doubt 
this  uncertainty  must  exist  from  sickness, 
weather,  bad  roads,  or  other  causes.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  this  objection,  nor  can  we 
free  these  examinations  from  it  any  more 
than  we  can  free  our  own  proceedings  from 
it.  Look  at  an  important  division  in  this 
House,  upon  which,  perhaps,  may  depend 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry,  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  or  the  policy  of  the  country  for 
years  to  come.  Yet  see  what  trivial  causes 
may  affect  the  result  of  this  division.  A 
slow  train,  the  breaking  down  of  a  cab,  a 
gale  of  wind  in  the  Irish  Channel,  an  attack 
of  inOuenxa,  may  prevent  the  attendance  of 
Members.  But  meanwhile  the  debate  goes 
on  inexorably  to  its  conclusion,  and  the 
mischief  is  done.  *'  Hcec  est  conditio  «t- 
venti;**  and  while  we  act  upon  general  rules 
we  cannot  avoid  such  contingencies.  We 
are  told  that  payment  on  examination  does 
not  pay  for  work  done,  that  a  stupid  boy 
who  is  plucked  may  have  cost  more  pains 
Mr,  Lotce 


than  a  clever  one  that  passes.  But  who  in 
this  world  is  paid  or  has  a  right  to  claim  to 
be  paid  on  his  failures  ?  It  is  said,  dull 
children  will  be  neglected.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  attention  will  be  drawn 
to  the  capacity  of  every  child  in  the  school, 
and  that  many  now  neglected,  becauie 
nothing  can  be  made  of  them,  will  be 
brought  forward  with  care,  especially  if 
good  attendance  give  hope  of  fair  reward. 
I  never  pretended  that  this  scheme  was  not 
open  to  objection.  On  the  contrary,  I  could 
state  some  myself.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  choice 
of  objections ;  but  there  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  to  suppose  that  because  certain  objec- 
tions may  be  urged  to  a  plan,  and  because 
in  son>e  points  that  plan  may  be  inexpedient 
and  unsatisfactory,  it  may  not  be,  after  all, 
the  wisest  thing  which  can  be  done. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  these 
objections,  the  House  will  perhaps  allow 
me  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme  which  we  propose.  In  the  first 
place,  unlike  the  reports  of  inspectors,  it 
does  not  deal  with  classes,  but  with  indi- 
viduals; it  does  not  deal  out  sweeping  and 
ruinous  penalties,  but  enforces  small  ones 
only.  A  particular  child  will  be  examined, 
and  the  grant,  in  his  case,  will  depend 
upon  this  one  issue.  The  officer,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  deterred  from  doing  what 
is  right  by  a  dread  of  the  consequences, 
because  he  will  not  see  the  consequences 
until  he  comes  to  add  up  the  results  of  his 
examination.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  great 
advantage  in  the  new  system.  We  find 
by  experience  that  impunity  is  often  se- 
cured to  crime  by  making  the  punishment 
too  serere;  and  the  same  impunity  may 
be  secured  to  ignorance  and  inefficient 
teaching  unless  we  take  care  to  make  the 
loss  as  small  as  we  can  by  dealing  not  with 
classes,  but  with  individual  cases.  Another 
advantage  of  the  new  system  is,  that  it 
gives  the  managers  almost  unfettered  free- 
dom in  regulating  their  schools  as  they 
please,  except  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  certificated  and  pupil  teachers. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
grateful  for  the  privilege,  but  I  beliere 
that  when  once  they  have  had  experience 
of  this  freedom  they  will  not  regret  it. 

The  principle  which  we  now  seek  to  en- 
force is  a  searching  one.  It  exposes  the 
faults  of  the  system.  The  threat  of  en- 
forcing it  has  elicited  from  school-managers 
confessions  which  I  should  have  thought 
nothing  but  the  rack  would  have  extorted 
— confessions  of  bad  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  of  inefficient  teaching. 
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and  of  all  the  OTila  which  have  been  parad- 
ed for  the  last  six  montha  before  the  ejea 
of  the  public  as  reaaons  whj  we  should 
shrink  from  applying  the  only  effectual 
remedy — individual  examination.  The  new 
Code  will  make  the  interest  of  the  school 
in  mattera  of  attendance  and  instruction 
identical  with  the  interest  of  the  public, 
which  is  that  the  children  shall  attend  as 
regularly  as  possible,  and  that  they  shall 
learn  as  much  as  possible.  The  intefest  of 
the  school  will  be  that  the  teaching  shall 
be  sufficiently  good  to  satisfy  the  inspector, 
and  that  as  many  children  shall  be  got 
together  as  shall  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
capitation  grant,  and  that  interest  which  is 
the  public  interest  will  penrade  the  schools. 
Then,  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  done  will  be  tested,  and  look  also  at 
the  opportunity  which  the  parties  concerned 
will  bare  of  appreciating  each  other's 
merits.  The  master,  by  means  of  the  new 
system,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  his  own 
labour.  He  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
judging  how  far  his  methods  of  teaching 
are  soeoeasful,  and  whether  the  time  he 
dcTotea  to  the  work  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  To  him  it  will  be  an  ever  re- 
enrnng  lesson  and  the  best  possible  test. 
Then,  the  children  will  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  emulation  in  learning,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case  'at  this  moment.  The  mana- 
gers, on  the  other  hand,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  capacity  of  the 
master;  be  will  be  subjected  to  a  crucial 
test;  if  he  does  well  or  ill,  the  results  will 
show  tliemselvos  accordingly;  and  he  will 
be  likely »  tlierefore,  always  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  keep  up  his  credit.  The  Govem- 
meot,  again,  will  have  much  the  same  hold 
ever  the  managers,  and  the  public  money 
will  be  given,  not  to  the  persons  they  em- 
ploy in  the  schools,  or  according  merely  to 
the  number  of  children  who  attend,  but  it 
will  be  given  according  to  the  results  which 
the  teachers  and  the  attendance  of  the  pu- 
pils have  combined  to  produce.  Moreover, 
the  new  system  will  give  very  important 
aseifltance  in  the  education  of  the  children. 
Our  public  schools  now  spend  some  money 
every  year  in  examinations,  and  so,  in  the 
present  instance,  these  examinations  will 
not  merely  operate  as  a  test  in  making 
grants  of  public  money,  but  will  really  in- 
erease  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school, 
and  thus  render  important  assistance  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment.  Lastly, 
the  new  Code  will  for  the  first  time  place 
the  education  grant  really  and  effectively 
under  the  Control  of  Parliament,  and  will 


for  the  first  time  place  it  in  a  perfectly  in* 
tclUgible  position.  Henceforth  it  will  not 
depend  on  complex  regulations  ;  it  will 
be  guided  by  principles  which  anybody 
may  understand,  and  Parliament  will  be 
able  to  regulate  at  its  pleaeure^which 
has  never  been  the  case  hitherto — the 
amount  of  money  to  be  granted.  Sir,  I 
think  I  have  shown  that  there  are  grave 
defects  in  theexistfng  system  of  education, 
that  it  is  of  an  experimental  character,  and 
is,  in  fai;t,  unfitted  to  be  the  permanent 
educational  system .  of  annual  grants.  So, 
taking  denominational  education  based  on 
religion  as  the  basis  of  our  plan,  we  are 
about*  to  substitute  for  the  vague  and  in- 
definite test  which  now  exists,  a  definite, 
clear,  and  preciae  test,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  exactly  what  consideration  they 
get  for  their  money,  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for.  us  to  re-r 
main  quiet  under  the  imputations  cast 
upon  the  system  now  administered—* 
namely^  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  who 
pass  through  the  schools  are  inefficiently 
instructed.  We  have  not  started  this 
difficulty  ;  it  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  us  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  and  1  now  humbly  submit 
the  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  and 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  after  the  ample 
exposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  I 
wish  to  recall  the  House  to  the  proper 
relation  in  which  the  House  stands  to 
that  statement,  and  to  the  course  which 
I  think  we  ought  to  pursue  respecting 
it.  This  statement  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  the  Revised 
Code,  and  had  it,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Parliament,  so  preceded  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Code,  I  apprehend  that 
the  House  would  have  pursued  the  course 
which  it  always  and  wisely  takes  when  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  makes  an  important 
statement  upon  the  affiairs  of  his  Depart- 
ment;— it  would  have  felt  it  inconvenient 
on  that  occasion  immediately  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  proposition  or  to^nter 
into  judgment  upon  its  scope  and  effect. 
It  is  obvious  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  subject  of  this  kind,  involving  principles 
so  important  and  details  so  multifarious, 
requires,  and  it  is  only  respectful  to  the 
Government  that  it  should  receive,  ample 
consideration.  1  am  therefore  somewhat 
surprised  that,  remembering  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  operation  of 
the  Revised  Code  was  arrested  in  ita  pro- 
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gress,  and  the  period  being  now  bo  near 
at  band  when  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  action,  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
did  not  tell  us  when  he  intends  to  call  upon 
the  House  for  its  opinion  upon  this  pro- 
ject. The  right  boa.  Gentleman  will,  of 
course,  give  us  a  sufficient  period  to  con- 
sider the  scheme  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  thst 
when  the  time  for  discussion  arrives,  the 
plan  will  receive  the  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate attention  which  such  a  subject  emi- 
nently deserves.  But  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman may  say  that  although,  in  general, 
when  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  made  by 
a  Minister,  an  interval  flapses  before  the 
opinion  of  the  House  is  taken,  y^  the 
present  case  differs  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice, because  the  House  and  the  country 
have  really  been  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
ject for  a  considerable  period.  Now,  is 
there  justness  in  the  objection  ?  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  the  House  has  al- 
ways a  riffht  to  expect  from  a  Minister 
a  personal  explanation  of  any  scheme 
which  is  laid  before  them.  Whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  or  of  a  Minute, 
1  think  the  House  will  agree  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  details  which  a  Minister 
only  can  explain,  and  that  there  are 
arrangements  which  nothing  but  a  per- 
sonal exposition  can  make  clear.  But 
although  I  think  that  a  sufficient  reason 
why  an  interval  should  elapse  before 
tlie  House  gives  any  opinion  upon  the 
scheme,  and  though  1  deprecate  discussion 
at  this  moment,  because  I  know  that  hasty 
observations  and  conclusions  are  always 
drawn  out  in  these  desultory  debates, 
which  the  House  afterwards  regrets  ;  still, 
in  thia  instance,  there  is  another  consi- 
deration, which  we  cannot  overlook,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  settle  the  propriety 
of  the  course  we  ought  to  take.  We  have 
now  before  us  not  only  the  Revised  Code, 
but  a  Revision  of  the  Revised  Code.  We 
have,  indeed,  a  new  measure,  abounding 
with  details  of  a  kind  ^\\\eh  requires  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  before  we  can  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclosion  upon  them. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  misinter- 
preting the  feeling  of  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides,  when  I  conclude  that  there  is  a  ge- 
neral wish  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
cussion— no  formal  discussion — to-night 
upon  the  exposition  of  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman,  but  that  he  or  some  Member 
of  the  Government  will  inform  us  on  what 
night  the  opinion  of  the  House  will  be 
taken  upon  the  whole  scheme.  Of  course, 
1  assume  that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  will 
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give  us  due  time  for  consideration.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  trouble  the  House  at  length, 
and  I  shall  be  most  careful  not  to  give  an 
opinion  cither  on  the  Revised  Code  or  on 
the  present  system  of  education.  But 
there  is  one  observation  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  which  I  cannot  allow  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  that  is,  his  assertion 
that  the  subject  is  not,  after  all,  one  of 
any  magnitude,  but  is,  in  fact,  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  called  a  small  sub- 
ject. I  think  this  observation  from  a  per- 
son  occupying  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
position,  and  connected  as  be  is  with  thia 
topic,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
that  hon.  Members  shonld  not  be  misled 
by  an  assertion  that  the  present  subject  ia 
one  of  that  character.  It  appears  to  roe 
tliat  this  is  not  a  small  subject,  bat  a  great 
— a  very  great  subject ;  and  if  I  wanted 
any  CYtdence  to  prove  this  I  would  refer  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  ;  because,  while  he  began  by  tell- 
ing us  thot  this  was  no  great  matter,  al- 
though it  had  agitated  tl>e  country  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  he  went  on  to  describe  a 
series  of  changes  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  abrogate  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation. And,  indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose, for,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
he  said^that  no  alternative  had  been  left 
to  the  Government  but  to  sweep  away  tbo 
system  altogether.  Therefore,  what  we 
have  to  consider  is,  whether  the  system  of 
education  which  has  been  established  for 
80  many  years  shall  be  superseded,  and 
a  new  system  established  in  its  place. 
I  do  not  want  now  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merits  of  either  sys- 
tem ;  but  we  ought  clearly  to  understand 
what  we  liave  to  consider  when  the  Go- 
vernment fix  the  day  for  the  discassion, 
and  call  for  the  opinion  of  the  Houae. 
I  say  it  is  a  great  sobjeot,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  become  acquainted 
nith  it — so  far  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  concerned— only  doring  the  palmy 
days  of  national  education,  and  when  it 
was  in  full  operation  under  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  Office. 
But  there  are  Gentleman  in  tliis  House, 
even  at  this  moment,  who  remember  when 
this  question  was  in  a  very  different  stale. 
I,  being  one  of  them,  cannot  look  upon 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Priry 
Council  on  Education  without  remember^ 
ing  the  great  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained—tentatively, as   he  oaya,  but,  aa 
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I  think,  bj  a  gradual  sjBtem  of  ezperi- 
menl  and  natural  de?elopment — and  with- 
out feeling  that  in  our  future  history  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system  of 
education  will  much  redound  to  the  honour 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it.  There  is  one 
other  topic  on  which  I  would  make  a  re- 
mark. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to  wish  that  Parliament  should  have  more 
control  o?er  the  conduct  of  the  Committee 
of  Pri?y  Council,  and  the  transactions  with 
which  they  deal,  than  we  now  unfortu- 
nately possess.  It  has  always  heen  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  aays,  that  there  has  not  been  that 
clear  and  constitutional  control  OTcr  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  Committee  of 
Education  which  attends  and  accompanies 
the  other  branches  of  the  Administration. 
But  Parliament  must  feel  that  this  is  not 
owing  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
PriTy  Council  to  escape  from  the  control  of 
this  Bouse,  bnt  that  it  arose  from  the  diffi- 
cult and  anomalous  circumstances  which 
Parliament  had  to  deal  with  at  first,  and 
that  no  fault  would  be  found  with  any 
Minister  who  might  take  a  step  which  the 
law  permitted,  but  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitotion  scarcely  justified.  But,  while 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  regrets  that 
there  is  not  that  control  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  that  might  be  desired  over 
the  Privy  Council,  he  forgets  that  some 
years  ago  an  office  of  great  honour  and 
authority  was  established,  the  object  of 
which  was  that  a  clear  and  constitutional 
connection  should  be  established  between 
the  doings  of  the  Privy  Council  and  this 
House,  and  that  this  office  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself ; 
and  although  no  person  who  is  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
can  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  done  anything  that 
by  law  he  was  not  justified  in  doing,  still 
every  one  felt,  from  the  time  of  establish- 
tng  the  office  of  which  I  speak,  that  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Conncil 
for  Education  would  see  that  no  extreme 
step  was  taken  without  consulting  the 
House  of  Commons.  Seeing  that  this 
office  is  filled  by  a  Gentleman  who  regrets 
the  want  of  control  by  the  House  of  Com- 
moDM,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  ez- 
trenae  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Revised  Code  has  been  introduced  to  the 
public  notice.  I  care  not  to  say  that  the 
compliment  might  have  been  paid  to 
OS  of  introducing  this  Revised  Code  in 
the    Boose    of  Commons,   bnt    what    is 


remarkable  is,  that  the  moment  Parlia« 
ment  is  prorogued  the  Revised  Code  is  pub- 
lished. I  give  no  opinion  to-night  upon 
the  Revised  Code ;  but  that  it  will  cause 
an  immense  revolution  in  our  educational 
system  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asserts. 
He  has  swept  away  the  existing  system  in 
fact,  or  is  prepared  to  do  so,  and  to  sub* 
stitute  new  rules  in  the  place  of  the  old 
ones.  Well,  I  ask  Members  on  both 
sides  whether  the  House  had  not  a  right 
to  expect  that  so  great  a  change  would  be 
introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  before  the  prorogation.  Both  sides 
of  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  that.  If,  indeed* 
the  changes  had  been  the  result  of  the 
elaborate  studies  of  the  recess,  we  might 
then  have  been  told  that  there  was  a 
case  for  publishing  the  new  Cotle  with- 
out coming  to  the  House.  The  exi- 
gency and  importance  of  the  subject  might 
have  justified  the  right,  hon.  Gentleman 
in  thus  giving  us  the  result  of  the  labours 
and  councils  of  the  recess  ;  but,  as  these 
papers  were  laid  on  the  table  the  very 
day  when  the  prorogation  was  announced, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Revised  Code  must  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  despatch-box 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  ask  the 
House,  is  that  the  constitutional  course 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
taken  by  a  Minister  who  expretsses  his  re- 
gret that  Parliament  does  not  exercise  all 
the  control  over  his  Department  that  he 
could  desire  ?  But  I  will  ask  this  further 
question— had  the  House  any  reason  to 
expect  that  the  Government  were  medi- 
tating this  Code  ?  I  remember,  in  July, 
when  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
was  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  some 
observations  on  that  Report.  He  described 
the  character  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  Commissioners  approved  the 
existing  system  of  education.  He  added 
that  be  ought  to  speak  boldly  on  this  sub- 
ject,  and  that  he  had  no  hesiUtion  in  say- 
ing that  the  Government  adhered  to  that 
system.  Well,  Parliament  was  prorogued 
with  a  general  convictiun  that  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Government,  as  everybody  looked  upon 
it,  as  a  report  favourable  to  the  existing 
system,  and  that  the  Government,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,  and  to  a  system  which  had  formed 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  difficulty,  our  system 
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of  education,  would  be  prepared  to  adhere 
to  aod  support  that  Bjatem.  I  ask  both 
sides  of  the  Hofase  whether  thai  was  not 
the  impression  ?  But  how  have  we  been 
treated  ?  I  make  no  observation  on  the 
policy  of  the  Revised  Code—I  say  nothing 
in  vindication  of  the  existing  system. 
Theke  are  matters  of  controversy,  which 
it  would  be  inexpedient  now  to  touch  upon. 
I  am  now  strictly  confining  myself  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Huuse  has  been 
treated.  There  was  the  Reform  Bill — 
ttiat  was  at  the  time  violently' opposed. 
The  opposition  to  it  arose  from  political 
considerations — the  apprehension  of  demo- 
cratic danger.  Then  there  was  tlie- Poor 
Law  ;  there  was  great  opposition  to  that ; 
also  from  a  political  cause— the  fear  of 
centralized  authoritvi  There  was  great 
opposition  t(>  the  Refdrm  of  our  tariff,  and 
that  arose  from  a  political  feeling— from  a 
fear  that  it  might  endanger  our  domestic 
industry.  But  when  the  question  of  educa- 
tion was  raised,  and  those  attempts  first 
made  which  have  culminated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  National  system,  they 
had  to  encounter  not  only  political  or  civil 
objections,  but  religious  objections  aUo, 
and  therefore  they  had  a  double  difficulty 
— civil  and  religious  jealousy  ;  and  yet 
they  overcame,  by  great  talent  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  and  great  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  general  population,  this 
double  difficulty,  which  all  our  other  pre- 
ceding great  changes  had  not  to  en- 
counter, and  ultimately,  in  the  year  1860, 
we  saw  the  complete  Code  of  that  system 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  Now, 
Sir,  I  wish  not  to-night  to  maintain  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  change ;  but 
what  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  House 
is,  that  this  system  of  popular  education, 
which  in  the  course  of  so  many  years, 
with  so  much  moderation,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  earnestness,  sup- 
ported with  great  ability  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  Ministers  of  the  country, 
but  supported  still  more  by  the  enthusiastic 
feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  people — I 
say  that  when  this  great  system  of  edu- 
cation was  established  it  was  established 
under  greater  difficulties  than  the  recon- 
struction of  our  represeutative  system,  the 
formation  of  our  pauper  code,  or  the  re- 
construction of  our  commercial  tariff  had 
encountered,  and  had  produced  not  a  less 
powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Well, 
then,  what  should  we  have  thought  if 
the  state  of  the  law  in  this  country  were 
such  that  afier  the  prorogatiou  of  Parlia 
Mr.  Disraeli 


ment  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  not  approv- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  as  some 
seem  not  to  approve,  had  abrogated  it,  and 
attempted  to  substitute  a  new  Reform 
Act;  or  if  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Poor  Law  had  erased  the  whole  body 
of  minutes  of  ail  the  Commissioners 
from  the  commencement,  and  had  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  results  of  some  novel 
speculations  of  new  economists ;  or  if 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
instance,  had  rescinded  the  remodelled 
tariff  of  this  country  and  substituted  a  new 
commercial  system  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  ?  Why,  Sir,  we  can- 
not conceive  such  things — it  is  like  a  wild 
aod  incoherent  dream  to  suppose  their 
possibility  ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
has  been  done  with  an  institution,  I  may 
say,  not  less  precious  than  our  Parlia- 
mentary representation,  or  our  pauper  le- 
gislation, or  even  than  our  commercial  code 
— the  popular  education  of  the  country. 
Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  the  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  (Barl  Granville)  com- 
mitted themselves  to  any  step  which  was 
not  perfectly  legal  on  their  part;  but  I 
say  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a 
Minister,  wliose  office  was  created  in  order 
that  there  should  be  a  more  complete  com- 
munication between  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Parliament  than  heretofore, 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  such 
an  unusual  step  ;  and  I  think  that  no  ono 
will  doubt  that  whatever  may  be  the  opi- 
nion formed  on  the  Revised  Code  or  the 
existing  system,  there  is  one  point  upon 
which  both  sides  of  the  House  and  all 
parties  are  agreed — that  whether  the  exist- 
ing system  ought  to  be  maintained  or  the 
Revised  Code  adopted,  some  means  should 
be  taken  by  which  a  complete  control 
should  be  enjoyed  by  Parliament  over  the 
doings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  For  in  all  my  experience  of 
public  life — although  I, admit  that  the  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  so  far  as 
form  was  concerned,  was  justifiable — I 
cannot  conceive  an  act  more  unwise  than 
that  the  moment  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
a  Minister  should  have  taken  the  course 
which  he  did  of  abrogating  not  only  all  the 
existing  Minutes — the  result  of  the  ex|>e- 
ricnce  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — but  of 
substituting  a  new  system  which,  as  far  as 
1  can  collect,  was  to  have  come  into  operas 
tion  without  the  House  of  Commons  ever 
having  the  cognizance  of  it,  or  ever  haviug 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  any  control 
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OTcr  it.  I  say,  Sir,  tbat  is  a  monstrous ' 
state  of  affairs,  and  one  which,  if  suggested 
as  an  hypothesis  a  year  ago,  would  have  | 
been  thought  utterly  incredible.  Well, 
whether  all  the  complaints  urged  against 
the  Revised  Code — whether  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  schoolmasters  and  those  va- 
rious classes  of  people  with  whose  feelings 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  so  deeply  sym- 
pathised and  referred  to  in  such  a  conso^ 
Jatory  tone — whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  they  have  a  right  to  receive  the 
expression  of  public  gratitude  for  having 
arrested  at  least  the  course  of  those  vio- 
lent proceedings,  for  having  taught  us  the 
Ignominious  position  which  we  were  occu- 
pying as  regards  our  control  over  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  the 
State,  and  over  affairs  which  so  deeply 
interest  the  people  of  this  country.  I  am 
therefore  far  from  regretting  the  excite- 
ment which  the  publication  of  tbe  Code 
has  caused.  I  think  its  warmest  admirers 
—  if  it  hare  warm  admirers— should  feel 
some  consolation  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  through  the  feeling  thus  ex- 
cited, should  have  an  opportunity  of  in 
some  degree  exercising  that  control  which 
belongs  to  them  over  this  important  de- 
partment of  the  State.  I  hope  the  House 
will  agree  not  to  enter  to-night  into  any 
discussion  of  the  question.  It  is  too  vast 
and  elaborate  for  any  hasty  criticism  ;  and 
I  hope,  when  it  is  considered,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  spirit  worthy  of,  I  will  say,  so 
solemn  a  theme.  I  hope  the  Government 
will  find  it  convenient  to  inform  us  on  what 
day  they  intend  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  and  that  they  will  fix  upon  an  in- 
terval which,  without  being  unnecessarily 
long,  will  enable  the  House  and  the  country 
to  pronounce  maturely  upon  the  subject. 

liE.  NEWDBGATE  said,  before  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  answered  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  put  to  him,  he  wished 
to  refer  to  one  point  upon  which  he  hoped 
that  he  should  receive  an  answer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  denominations  did  not 
permit  any  examination  into  the  religious 
matters  taught  in  their  schools  ;  he  then 
vent  on  to  state,  as  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
ander  the  scheme  which  he  proposed  the 
schools  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
would  not  be  examined  in  religion  ;  but  he 
further  added  that  the  Church  0f  England 
schools  would  be  examined  on  religious 
natters  under  the  supervision  of  the  two 
Arehbisbops  of  our  Church.   His  (Mr.  New- 


degate's)  question  was  this  : — In  the  event 
of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  any  school,  of 
either  the  Protestant  denominations  or  the 
Church  of  England,  in  preying  the  suflS- 
ciency  of  the  religious  instruction  given 
therein,  would  the  penalties,  which  under 
the  new  Code  were  to  be  attached  to  such 
failure  in  respect  of  religious  teaching,  be 
under  the  new  Code  the  same  as  those  for 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  those  schools  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ? 

Mr.  EINNAIRD  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Disraeli).  Within  his  recol- 
lection— and  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
ocoupjing  a  seat  in  the  House  when  the 
original  measure  was  proposed  in  1837 — no 
more  important  matter  had  been  brought 
before  the  House.  It  was  one  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  worthy  of  the  gravest 
consideration  of  Parliament.  The  new 
system  seemed  to  him  to  be  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  CAIRO  wished  to  know  if  he  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
while  Scotland  was  exempted  from  the 
Revised  Code,  the  present  system  was  to 
be  maintained  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say, 
that  there  would  be  no  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  under  the  proposed  system, 
and  yet  the  estimate  would  amount  to  not 
more  than  £500,000. 

Mb.  LOWE  :  ♦  I  did  not  say  that  there 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  schools  generally. 
I  said  I  thought  there  need  be  no  loss  if 
proper  measures  were  taken  to  comply 
with  thQ  conditions  of  the  Code.  The 
noble  Lord  also  misunderstood  me — I  did 
not  include  in  the  £500,000  the  capitation 
grant  and  other  items.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Caird)  it  was  intended  that  Scotland  should 
remain  under  the  present  system  until 
further  steps  should  be  taken.  I  have 
now  to  answer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bucks,  who  raised  a  sug- 
gestion and  asked  a  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asked,  supposing  that  the 
Ministry  after  the  Reform  Bill  had  been 
passed  had  presumed  to  abrogate  it,  what 
should  we  think?  Why,  Sir,  I  should 
think  they  were  mad.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  *•  You  waited  until  Pariia- 
ment  had  separated  ;  you  left  us  in  the 
dark,  and  then  you  presented  a  Code 
working  a  great  reyolution,  abrogating  all 
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that  haB  been  done  before."  Now,  how  is 
it  in  fact  ?  The  new  Code  could  not  come 
into  immediate  effect.  The  first  exami- 
nations under  the  new  Code  could  not  take 
place  until  after  July  29.  1862,  and  there- 
fore, long  after  Parliament  would  hare  had 
an  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  it. 
Next,  as  to  a  point  upon  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  with  a  minuteness 
which  astonished  me.  I  expected  a  dif- 
ferent complaint — 1  expected  that  I  should 
be  told,  having  troubled  the  House  at  such 
length,  that  I  had  made  my  speech  of  last 
year  o?er  again.  It  is  a  total  misappre- 
hension to  say  that  the  House  knew  no- 
thing of  the  intention  to  propose  a  He?ised 
Code.  It  happens  that  last  year,  when 
the  Estimates  were  before  the  House,  I 
not  only  discussed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners,  but  I  explained  the 
details  of  this  very  Code,  and  I  will  now 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  words 
from  the  speech  I  made  on  that  occasion. 
I  said — 


*'  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  sug- 
gest a  system  whieh  may  do  something  to  remedy 
these  defects  [those  pointed  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioners]. What  we  propose  to  do  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a  Minute,  which  will  be  laid  on  the 
table  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  went  on  to  explain  what  the  Minute 
would  be — 

'*  We  propose,  therefore,  to  giro  the  capitation 
grant  on  the  number  of  attendances  of  a  child 
above  a  certain  number,  provided  always  that  the 
school  is  certified  by  the  Inspector  to  be  in  a 
fit  state,  and  provided  also  there  is  a  certified 
Master." 

I  went  on  to  say  that — 

**  Having  thus  secured  attendance,  we  propose 
to  go  a  step  further.  We  propose  that  an  In- 
spector shall  examine  the  children  in  rM^iing, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  If  a  child  pass  on  the 
whole,  the  full  capitation  grant  will  be  given ;  but 
if  he  foil  in  writing,  for  instance,  one-third  of  the 
grant  will  be  withdrawn ;  if  he  fiul  in  both  read- 
ing and  writing,  two-thirds  will  be  withheld  ; 
while  if  he  fitil  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, no  portion  of  the  grant  will  be  paid." 

And  then,  so  anxious  was  I  that  the  House 
should  understand  the  purport  of  the  Mi- 
nute, that  I  fentured  upon  a  bold  experi- 
ment.    1  said — 

"  I  can  hardly  hope  that  I  hare  made  myself 
intelligible,  llie  matter  is  one  of  considerable 
eomplexity,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  recapitulate 
the  main  features  of  our  plan.  We  propose  to 
give  capitation  grants  on  each  attendance  above 
a  certain  number  —  say  above  100.  We  also 
require  that  there  shall  be  a  certified  master ; 
and,  lastly,  the  grants  will  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion upon  fiiilnre  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic."—[3  Bantard,  clxiv.  734.] 

Mr.  Lowe 


Thus,  I  not  only  stated  the  substance  of 
the  Code,  but  I  also  made  a  complete 
statement  twice  in  the  same  speech  of 
what  we  intended  to  do.  The  Code  was 
laid  on  the  table  on  the  29th  of  July, 
seventeen  days  after  I  made  the  speech, 
although  at  the  time  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  lay  it  on  the  table  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  the  matter  being  one  of  com- 
plexity, so  many  persons  had  to  be  com- 
municated with  that  there  was  a  longer 
delay  than  I  desired.  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  intended  to  withdraw 
the  subject  from  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament and  the  country  I  assure  him 
that  he  is  mistaken.  The  ?erj  object  of 
framing  the  Code  in  this  way  and  laying 
it  upon  the  table  was  that  that  might  hap- 
pen which  has  happened — that  during  the 
yacation  public  attention  might  be  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  that  we  should  have 
a  discussion  upon  it  with  the  adyantage  of 
all  the  light  which  could  be  thrown  upon 
it  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion. Owing  to  that  .deliberate  act,  we 
have  had  full  discussion,  which  will  ha?e 
a  great  effect,  whatever  may  become  of 
this  measure,  upon  the  future  destinies  of 
education  in  this  country.  Had  I  wanted 
to  play  fast  and  loose,  I  could  have  kept 
the  Code  to  myself,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
table  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  aud 
have  trusted  to  its  passing  through  in  the 
pressure  of  business  ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
I  took  a  course  which  was  certain  to  lead 
to  a  full  discussion  ;  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  rather  ill  informed  upon 
the  facts  when  he  charges  me  with  at- 
tempting to  evade  discussion.  I  have  now 
kid  upon  the  table  some  very  important 
modifications,  which  will  materially  affect, 
I  am  sure,  the  views  of  many  Gentlemen. 
We  hope  the  effect  of  these  Amendments, 
when  hon.  Gentlemen  have  had  time  -ta 
consider  and  weigh  them,  will  be  to  re- 
move many  objections  to  the  passing  of 
this  Code  ;  but  if,  unfortunately,  we  should 
be  mistaken  and  all  concessions  should 
be  unavailing  the  matter  will  remain  with 
the  House,  and  it  will  be  for  those  who  are 
dissatisBed  to  take  whatever  steps  thej 
may  think  adrisable.  It  is  not  for  the 
Government  to  fix  any  particular  day,  but 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  Amendments,  and  when 
they  ha?e  they  can  take  whatever  stepa 
they  think  fit.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate)  I  did  not  saj 
there  would  be  any  change  in  the  manner 
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of  rdigioas  inspection  ;  I  only  Btated  what 
is  DOW  the  practice — that  the  Inspectors 
do  inspect  apon  religious  subjects  in  all 
Church  schoolsy  but  not  in  the  schools  of 
Dissenters. 

Mr.  NE  WDEG  ate  soid,  what  he  want- 
ed to  know  was  whether,  where  the  in- 
ipeetion  was  extended  to  religions  sub- 
jects, the  failure  on  the  part  of  anj  school 
in  proficiency  upon  those  subjects  would 
be  followed  by  the  same  penalties  under 
the  new  Code  as  were  ottached  to  failures 
ID  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  the  penalties  will 
be  these.  If  the  Inspector  reports  that 
the  religious  instruction  in  a  school  is  not 
satisfiactory  the  grant  is  now  withheld 
altogether ;  but  if  he  reports  that  it  is 
defective.  Clause  47  of  the  new  Code 
makes  it  lawful  for  the  Committee  of 
tlie  Privy  Council  to  withhold  a  portion 
of  the  grant,  not  less  than  one-tenth  or 
more  than  one- half ;  and  that  power  of  a 
partial  withholding  is  given  now  for  the 
first  time. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Sir,  I  have 
heard  with  satisfaction  what  has  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the 
subject  of  the  complaint  made  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli),  and,  as  I  think, 
not  without  reason.  The  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  has  now  assured  the  House  that  he 
had  no  intention,  by  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing he  has  adopted,  to  take  Parliament  by 
sarprise  or  to  deprive  it  of  the  security 
which  long  practice  had  conferred  upon  it. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  great  part  of  that 
feeling  in  the  country  on  this  subject  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  re- 
ferred has  arisen  from  an  impression,  in 
which  I  confess  I  participated,  that  the 
course  he  pursued  of  laying  the  new  Code 
upon  the  table  upon  almost  the  last  night 
of  the  Session  was  not  in  consonance  with 
that  frankness  and  fair  dealing  towards 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  which  I 
am  sure  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  always  wishes  to  be  practised. 
In  1852,  when  Lord  Derby  was  in  power, 
some  changes  of  far  less  importance  were 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  existing  Code, 
and  the  principle  was  then  laid  down  and 
ceneurred  in  equally  by  Lord  Derby  and 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Privy  Council  Department  to  take 
care  thai  all  Minutes  should  be  communi- 
cated to  Parliament  to  enable  them  fully 
to  understand  what  was  going  on,  not  only 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  contents  of  the  Minute  re- 


quired Parliamentary  interference,  but  even 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  the 
money  by  which  the  new  Minute  would  be 
carried  out.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  as- 
surance of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Lowe)  that  he  had  no  intention  of  depriving 
the  House  of  that  security  which  practice 
has  given  it.  As  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  listened  to  it  with 
the  attention  and  interest  to  which  upon 
every  ground  it  was  entitled,  and  I  agree 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  it  is  un- 
desirable, after  hearing  the  important  mo- 
difications now  proposed,  to  enter  at  pre- 
sent upon  any  discussion  upon  thorn,  or  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  opinion  withooi 
due  consideration.  Whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  correct  or  not  in  the 
opinion  he  has  just  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding — and  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  is  correct — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  among  those  who 
have  heard  his  speech,  that  his  proposals, 
regarded  either  in  their  original  form  or  in 
the  altered  shape  in  which  they  have  been 
submitted  to  us  to-night,  must  become  the 
subject  of  careful  consideration  in  this 
House  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  most 
desirable  that  we  should  reserve  our  opi- 
nions until  we  have  that  opportunity  which 
must  arise  of  discussing  the  extensive 
changes  which  even  now  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes.  I  confess  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  apparent  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  lan- 
guage to  night  and  that  which  he  held 
during  the  last  Session.  I  find  that  last 
Session,  referring  to  the  new  Code  which 
he  was  about  to  introduce,  he  said,  "It 
leaves  the  whole  system  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil intact."  That  language  was  not  for- 
gotten, ond  it  was,  I  think,  very  much  on 
account  of  it  that  the  public  mind  was 
aroused,  and  rendered  somewhat  indignant 
at  finding  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Session  a  Code 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  entirely 
upsetting  the  system  of  the  Privy  Council. 
To-night  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
stated — I  took  down  his  words,  though  he 
may  possibly  have  intended  them  to  have 
a  more  limited  application  than  I  am  now 
giving  them — '*  that  our  only  plan  is  to 
sweep  away  the  existing  system  ;"  and 
almost  his  last  words  in  alluding  to  that 
system  were  that  "it  is  unworthy  to  be  a 
permanent  and  definite  system."  I  men- 
tion this  discrepancy  to  show  that  we  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  course  which  has 
been  taken;  because,  view  the  change  with 
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favour  or  disfavour,  nobody  can  deny  that 
it  is  most  extensive.  I  do  not  wish  to  use 
any  harsh  terms  towards  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  I  think  the  feeling  of  the 
country  has  been  that  it  was  not  ingenuous, 
not  frank,  not  consistent  with  that  fair 
dealing  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
be  treated  by  the  Government,  that  a 
scheme  such  as  this  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  at  the  very  close  of  the  Session  after 
the  previous  declaration  that  it  would  leave 
the  whole  system  of  the  Privy  Council  in- 
tact. Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  speeches  made  on  this  subject 
during  the  recess.  I  wish,  therefore,  now 
to  state  that  I  have  during  the  recess  care- 
fully abstained  from  using  any  expression 
which  could  commit  me  to  any  definite  opi- 
nion that  should  fetter  my  action  in  this 
House.  And  although  I  have  avowed  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  the  scheme,  I 
have  always  accompanied  them  with  the 
declaration  that  I  should  await  tho  expla- 
nation, which,  doubtless,  the  Minister  for 
Education  would  make  when  Parliament 
re-assembled.  I  entertain  the  same  feeling 
still ;  and  I  can  assure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  nothing  that  I  have  said 
out  of  this  House,  no  impression  that  I 
have  formed  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech  to-night,  shall  prevent  my 
approaching  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, whenever  the  proper  time  for  it  ar- 
rives, in  the  most  impartial  and  dispassion- 
ate spirit.  I  quite  agree  with  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  have  committed  a  greater  error 
than  by  treating  this,  as  he  did  at  the 
commencement  of  his  statement,  as  an  un- 
important matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  I  own  that 
I  am  one  of  those  few  Members — certainly 
a  minority  in  this  House — who  have  never 
been  advocates  of  the  existing;  system.  For 
many  years  past  I  have  held  one  uniform 
language  on  this  subject.  I  have  always 
said  that  if  you  attempted  to  educate  Eng- 
land and  penetrate  every  corner  of  the 
country,  as  you  ought  to  do  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  it  would  be  found  too  costly 
and  too  highly  centralized  to  admit  of  its 
satisfactory  working.  This  has  been  my 
opinion  for  years.  Again  and  again  I  have 
expressed  it  in  this  House  and  out  of  this 
House.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  ; 
and  if  I  wanted  confirmation  that  this  opi- 
nion is  not  without  some  foundation,  I  might 
appeal  to  the  Report  of  the  impartially-con- 
stituted Commission,  and  1  might  appeal 
to  the  able  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
jSir  John  Fakington 


tleman  to-night ;  for  the  House  will  bear 
in  mind  that  that  speech  consisted  not  so 
much  of  a  vindication  of  the  Revised  Code 
as  a  powerful  attack  on  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  its  imperfections.  I  refer  to  those 
opinions  of  mine  to  convince  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House  that  whatever 
my  opinions  may  have  been  of  former  plans, 
I  am  willing  to  approach  the  subject,  when 
it  comes  on  for  discussion,  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  impartiality. 

Mb,  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  wish  to  make 
one  observation  rather  in  support  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  and  also  with  the  view  of  elicit- 
ing a  more  definite  answer  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
Minute  is  to  be  discussed.  I  agree  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend  in  thinking  it  would 
have  been  convenient  if  the  Government 
had  felt  it  expedient  to  name  a  specific 
time  at  which  this  great  alteration  should 
be  deliberately  considered  and  debated  by 
this  House.  And  not  only  should  the 
time  be  fixed,  but  we  may  fairly  ask  that 
tho  change  proposed  should  come  before 
us  embodied  in  such  a  shape  that  we  may 
know  what  we  are  discussing.  At  pre- 
sent we  only  know  two  things — first,  that 
grants  are  made  in  this  House  when  we  go 
into  the  Education  Estimates  upon  a  sys- 
tem known  to  and  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  country  ;  secondly,  that  there  is 
what  is  called  a  Revised  Code  laid  on  our 
table,  which  it  requires  some  little  care  to 
compare  with  the  existing  system  in  order 
to  discover  tho  alterations  it  introduces 
and  the  points  to  which  they  extend. 
Then,  there  is  this  additional  difficulty — 
occasioned  by  tho  statement,  and  the  very 
proper  statement,  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to-night,  putting  the  House  in 
possession  of  the  present  views  of  the 
Government — namely,  that  the  Revised 
Code  is  itself  revised.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  the  Government  can  inform  us  in 
what  shape  the  revision  of  the  Revised 
Code  is  to  be  laid  before  us.  [Mr.  Lowe  : 
It  is  on  the  table.]  Then,  I  should  also 
put  it  to  the  Government  that  it  would  be 
convenient  if  along  with  the  Revised  Code 
they  would  give  us  in  parallel  columns  the 
system  as  they  had  it  before,  and  the  al- 
tered system  as  they  will  have  it  according 
to  the  proposition  of  the  Government. 
That  is  not  an  unreasonable  request  to 
make.  When  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office  (Earl  Russell) — no 
longer,  unfortunately,  a  Member  of  this 
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Ilouae — recommended  to  us  a  variety  of 
alterations  in  oar  system  of  education, 
he  laid  on  our  table  a  series  of  Resolu- 
tions, which  enabled  us  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee and  consider  them  seriatim  and  in 
detail.  A  similar  course  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  pursued  in  this  instance.  When  we 
are  to  ha?e  a  new  system  established, 
overriding  the  one  upon  which  we  have 
acted  for  so  many  years,  it  would  surely 
be  more  convenient  and  proper  that  we 
should  have  the  proposals  placed  on  our 
table  in  such  a  form  that  we  might  adopt, 
modify,  or  reject  them  seriatitn  and  in  de- 
tail. If,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  assure  us  that  something  of  that  kind 
will  be  done  in  this  case,  I  believe  it  will 
very  much  expedite  the  discussion,  and 
enable  us  to  bring  it  to  a  right  determi- 
nation. 

Sia  GEORGE  GRET  observed,  that 
when  a  Minute  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee was  altered,  the  regular  course  was  to 
lay  the  altered  Minute  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  then  it  would  be  open  to  any 
Member  to  object  to  that  Minute  or  to  any 
portion  of  it,  and  by  a  Motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  or  by  some  other 
mode,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  subject.  This,  indeed,  was  the  pro- 
ceeding contemplated  to  be  adopted  in 
another  place  by  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyt- 
telton)  who  has  given  notice  of  a  string  of 
Resolutions  with  respect  to  the  Minute  which 
bad  just  been  the  suliject  of  explanation. 
The  Government  would  also  be  bound  to 
come  to  the  House  for  a  Vote  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  new 
system  ;  and  this  would  afford  another  op- 
portunity to  any  hon.  Member  to  object  to 
the  proposed  modifications. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  in  explanation,  that 
in  his  speech  last  year,  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  he  alluded  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Privy 
Council  system  as  that  which  was  to 
be  maintained  intact,  because  the  same 
speech  contained  the  explanation  of  a 
proposition  for  sweeping  away  certain 
annual  grants  ;  and  the  passage  in  his 
speech  of  to-night,  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  also  alluded  to  those  annual 
grants  and  not  to  the  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  system. 

Copy  of  Minute  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Uoase  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Mine  o'clock. 


VOL.  CLXV.    (thikd  speieb,] 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  February  li,  1862. 

DESTRUCTION  OF   CHARLESTON 
HARBOUR.— QUESTION. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  he  desired  to 
ask  a  Question  of  the  noble  Earl  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  reference  to  a  report 
in  the  newspapers  that  a  second  squadron 
of  ships  laden  with  stone  ha<l  been  de- 
spatched by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  sunk  in  the  Maffitts  Channel 
of  the  harbour  of  Charleston.  It  was  added 
that  a  third  squadron  was  in  the  course  of 
equipment,  ond  was  intended  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Now  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  desired 
to  know  whether  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Russell)  had  received  any  information 
from  Washington  respecting  these  rumours, 
and  if  so,  what  course  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue in  regard  to  them  ?  He  had  been  in 
hopes  that  the  former  despatch  of  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  settled  the  question, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  (Earl  Stanhope)  to 
have  laid  before  the  American  Government, 
in  so  comprehensive  a  form,  and  with  such 
unanswerable  arguments,  the  considerations 
that  ought  to  guide  them  in  regard  to 
such  enterprise,  that  he  had  hoped  it  would 
settle  the  question.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  most  worthy  sequel  to  the  policy  with 
respect  to  American  affairs  which  all  parties 
were  agreed  in  thinking  had  done  so  much 
credit  to  the  noble  Earl  and  had  so  fully 
vindicated  the  honour  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  approbation  which  had  already  been 
bestowed  on  that  policy  he  begged  to  add 
his  humble  meed  of  praise.  It  was  difficult 
to  see  how  the  sinking  of  large  ships  laden 
with  stone  on  banks  of  mud  at  the  entrance 
of  a  harbour  could  end  in  anything  else  but 
the  permanent  destruction  of  that  harbour  ; 
and  it  was  on  that  ground,  as  far  as  he 
could  understand,  that  the  measure  was 
originally  put  forward  and  afterwards  de- 
fended. The  permanent  destruction  of  a 
harbour  was  not  justified  by  the  laws  of 
war.  War,  undoubtedly,  sanctioned  many 
grievous  acts,  but  it  did  not  sanction  any 
act  of  this  kind.  The  permanent  destruc- 
tion of  a  harbour  was  not  an  act  of  war  of 
man  against  man,  or  of  nation  against  na» 
tion,  but  it  was  an  act  of  war  against  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  which  hud  vouch- 
safed harbours  for  the  advantage  of  com- 
merce and  for  the  civilizing  influences  of 
intercourse  between  one  people  and  another. 
On  this  grouud  we  were  well  entitled  and 
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wore  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against  such 
acts.  He  wished  to  hear  from  the  noble 
Earl  wbetber  these  reports  were  well 
founded  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  had  taken 
or  designed  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter  ? 
He  should  also  wish  to  know  whether  the 
noble  Earl  had  received  any  communica- 
tion from  the  Ooyernment  of  France  on  the 
subject,  and  whether  the  Government  of 
France,  to  his  official  knowledge,  had  made 
any  similar  representations  to  the  GoTorn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Port  of  Charleston  ? 
Earl  RUSSELL:  In  answer  to  the  noble 
Earl,  I  ha?e  to  state  that  I  have  received 
no  official  information  beyond  that  con- 
tained in  the  despatches  which  have  been 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  so  important — the 
sinking  of  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbour — that  I  cannot  doubt  the  reports 
which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
I  am  very  happy,  however,  to  hear  the 
protest  of  the  noble  Earl  against  the  per- 
manent destruction  of  these  harbours. 
When  we  consider  that  they  are  com- 
mercial harbours,  and  in  time  of  peace 
and  when  there  is  severe  weather  harbours 
into  which  vessels  can  run,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  most  barbarous  act  to  destroy 
them.  From  the  reply  of  the  American 
Government,  however,  the  noble  Earl  will ! 
have  seen  that  these  stone  vessels  are  in- ' 
tended  as  an  obstruction  to  the  channel, 
and  to  aid  the  blockade,  and  are  not  in- ' 
tended  for  a  permanent  destruction  of  the 
harbour.  In  a  recent  conversation  upon 
this  matter  with  the  American  Minister  at 
this  Court,  he  told  me  that  he  believed  it 
was  not  intended  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  destruction  of  the  harbour  of 
Charleston,  and  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
impossible,  for  the  two  rivers  which  run 
into  the  harbour  are  sure  to  make  a  chan- 
nel, which  it  will  be  impossible  to  destroy. 
He  added  that  it  was  only  the  intention  of 
the  American  Government  to  make  a  tem- 
porary obstruction,  and  that  when  peace 
was  restored  the  blockade  would  be  re- 
moved. This  is  the  only  information  which 
I  have  received  from  the  American  Go- 
vernment. As  to  the  course  which  the 
French  Government  have  pursued,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  communicated  to  them 
as  soon  as  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
decided  to  remonstrate  against  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  from  M.  Thouvenel  we  have 
received  an  assurance  that  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor  took  the  same  vie^v  which 
we  do  in  reference  to  this  subject;  but 
Earl  Stanhope 


whether  any  official  representation  has  been 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  I  am  un- 
able to  state. 

METROPOLITAN  TDEATRES  IN  PASSION 
WEEK.— OBSERVATIONS. 
Viscount  DUNGANNON  rose,  to  eall 
Attention  to  the  Licences  accorded  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  various  Theatres 
in  the  Metropolis  having  this  Tear  been 
granted  with  the  Omission  of  the  usoal 
Clause  prohibiting  their  being  opened  qn. 
Ash- Wednesday,  and  during  Passion  Week. 
He  trusted  that  some  explanation  would 
be  given  for  this  abandonment  of  a  time- 
honoured  custom.  As  far  back  as  history 
threw  any  light  on  the  question,  the  li- 
cences of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  aU 
ways  prohibited  the  theatres  from  beings 
open  for  the  performance  of  plays  on 
Ash- Wednesday  and  during  Passion  Week. 
Ash- Wednesday  was  the  first  day  of  the 
period  set  apart  by  the  Church  for  hu- 
miliation and  prayer.  [Viscount  Stdkbt  : 
There  is  no  mtention  to  allow  theatres  to 
be  opened  on  Ash- Wednesday.]  Then  he 
would  confine  his  observations  to  Passioa 
Week.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  performances  in  that  week  made 
any  inroad  on  the  amusements  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  lessees 
and  proprietors  of  theatres  bad  any  cause 
to  complain  of  it,  for  they  took  their  thei^ 
tres  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  perform- 
ances in  Passion  Week,  and  no  doubt  their 
rent  was  fixed  at  a  sum  in  accordance 
therewith.  Neither  eould  it  be  urged  that 
many  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  restriction  ;  because  daring 
the  time  theatres  were  closed  for  perform- 
ances, persons  were  employed  in  prepar- 
ing them  for  the^  Easter  amusements.  He 
could  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  ex- 
traordinary change.  Perhaps  be  should  be 
told  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  in  the 
licences  granted  to  provincial  theatres  a 
provision  that  they  should  be  closed  during 
Passion  Week  did  not  exist ;  but  surelj 
that  could  be  no  reason  for  allowing  the 
metropolitan  theatres  to  be  opened,  see- 
ing that  in  their  management  an  example 
ought  to  be  set  to  all  other  theatres  in 
the  couutry.  Was  the  Crown  to  set  an 
example  of  what  was  right,  or  descend 
to  the  level  of  that  which  was  wrong  ? 
Their  Lordships  were,  about  two  years 
ago,  told  that  such  was  the  state  of  reli- 
gious feeling  among  the  working  classes, 
thst  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  them 
ever  went  inside  a  place  of  worship.   Now, 
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Although  he  believed  that  that  state* 
ment  was  much  exaggerated,  jet  the  feel- 
ing existed  to  a  yqtj  considerable  extent. 
But  coald  they  hope  to  see  that  feeling 
changed  for  the  better  toward  things  sa- 
cred in  their  character,  when  they  saw  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  sanction- 
ing this  unwarrantable  innovation  ?  He 
felt  bound  to  state,  that  in  his  opinion, 
if  the  coantry  was  canvassed,  the  people 
wouidj  from  one  end  to  the  other,  pro- 
test against  soch  an  innovation  ;  and  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  great  sur- 
prise that  such  a  step  as  this  should  have 
been  taken  at  a  time  when  their  Sovereign 
was  suffering  under  affliction  in  the  loss  of 
tlie  Royal  Consort.  lie  hoped  he  had  said 
enough  to  show  their  Lordships  that  evil 
consequences  would  follow  the  Course  which 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  pursue.  But  whether  that  course  should 
be  approved  or  censured  by  their  Lord- 
ships, he  felt  satisfied  in  having  performed 
his  public  duty  in  bringing  it  before  them. 
Viscount  SYDNEY  said,  he  rejoiced 
that  the  noble  Viscount  had  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  stating  to  their  Lordships 
and  the  country  the  nature  of  the  change 
in  the  licences  to  theatres  under  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  Lord"  Chamberlain.  He  fur- 
ther rejoiced  that  the  noble  Viscount  had 
done  this  because  he  believed  that  there 
was  generally  a  great  misunderstanding 
«pon  the  question.  The  noble  Viscount 
had  referred  to  a  late  national  melancholy 
event ;  but  the  alteration  in  the  licences 
was  made  at  Michaelmas,  and  consequently 
it  was  long  before  that  calamity  occurred 
that  the  change  was  decided  upon.  The 
best  answer  to  the  question  of  the  noble 
Viscount  would  be  to  describe  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  Certain  theatres  in  the 
metropolis  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  these  were 
opened  by  his  annual  licence.  The  other 
theatres  in  the  metropolis  were  licensod  by 
magistrates,  as  were  also  the  theatres  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  throughout 
other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  those  theatres  there  was  no  restric- 
tion as  to  performance  during  Passion- 
Week,  or  AS  to  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. The  managers  of  the  thea- 
tres which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  bav&  long  com- 
plained of  this  anomalous  state  of  things 
—that  they  are  prevented  opening  their 
theatres  in  Passion  Week,  while  adjoin- 
ing theatres,  and  also  music-halls,  ca- 
unoes,  and  dancing-places,  are  allowed  to 


remain  open  for  even  unlicensed  perform- 
ances. As  an  example,  he  might  mention 
that  the  Hay  market  Theatre  must  close 
during  Passion  Week,  while  no  such  re- 
striction applies  to  the  Alharabra  and  other 
places  of  that  description.  The  managers 
of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  were  unable 
to  open  their  house,  but  were  to  go  to 
Dublin,  being  at  liberty  to  do  in  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  what  they  could  not  do 
in  this  metropolis.  He  thought  that  this 
was  an  anomalous  stato  of  things,  and 
that  there  was  some  justice  in  the,  com- 
plaints made  by  the  managers  of  these 
theatres.  Another  ground  which  they 
urged  against  the  restriction  was  this^* 
that  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  the  em- 
jo^o^if— that,  in  fact,  1,500  people  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  closing  of  the 
theatres.  These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  the  change  referred  to  had  been 
made.  He  was  not  prepared  to  argue 
the  question  whether  all  the  theatres  or 
the  places  of  amusement  in  the  metropo^ 
lis  should  be  closed  during  Passion  Week, 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  even-handed 
justice  should  be  done  to  all.  If  one 
theatre  was  compelled  to  close,  all  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  restriction  both 
in  metropolis  and  provinces;  and  if  the 
theatres  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain — in  which  plays  could  only 
be  acted  after  being  licensed — were  to  be 
dosed,  all  other  theatres  should  be  closed 
also ;  and  not  only  the  theatres,  but  the 
music-halls,  casinoes,  and  dancing-places. 
It  was,  however,  for  their  Lordships  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  not  for 
him,  to  deal  with  that  question.  He  would 
only  add,  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  do  anything 
that  could  be  considered  as  repugnant  to 
the  religions  foeling  of  the  country,  and 
he  could  assure  the  right  rev.  Prelates  of 
his  conviction,  that  if  the  theatres  were 
opened  during  Passion  Week,  they  would 
be  conducted  with  becoming  propriety. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
(Viscount  Sydney)  had  expressed  his 
sincere  conviction  when  he  said  that,  in 
removing  the  restrictions  referred  to.  he 
had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  re- 
pugnant to  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
community.  He  had  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  intercourse  with  the  noble  Lord 
in  his  official  capacity,  nnd  was  satisfied 
that  the  sentiments  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed were  those  he  had  always  felt.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  say  thaL  the 
K  2  uyuze^u  by  Google 
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reasons  given  by  tlio  noble  Viscount  struck 
him  OS  being  quite  insufiScient  to  justify 
his  course  of  action.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain argued  that  the  theatres  under  his 
control  in  the  Metropolis  should  be  under 
no  disabilities  and  not  subject  to  any  disad* 
vantages  as  compared  with  theatres  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  with  other  places 
of  amusement.  He  (the  Bishop  of  London) 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Ash  Wednesday  and 
Good  Friday  were  excepted  days.  He  was 
not  sure,  however,  that  the  theatres  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
were  prohibited  from  opening  on  those 
days.  He  was  therefore  almost  afraid  that 
if  this  were  so,  according  to  the  noble  Yis- 
coont's  reasoning,  in  another  year  Ash- 
Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  might  not 
continue  to  be  prohibited  days  for  the 
theatres  under  his  control ;  that  there 
might  from  time  to  time  be  a  pressure  on  the 
noble  Viscount  to  extend  to  them  the  liberty 
which  the  other  theatres  enjoyed.  The 
entire  question  was  really  one  of  degree. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  religious 
community  of  England  would  pay  less 
attention  to  those  sacred  days  whether  the 
theatres  were  opened  or  not ;  but  his  dis- 
tinct impression  was  that  changes  in  that 
direction  were  very  dangerous.  He  could 
not  but  remember  the  popular  pressure 
that  some  time  since  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  authorities  to  throw  open  on  the 
Lord's  day  places  of  amusement  which  were 
hitherto  closed.  For  his  part  he  always 
considered  that  it  was  best  in  these  matters 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  He  regretted  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  not  greater  con- 
trol over  places  of  amusement  generally, 
and  considered  that  it  would  be  jery  de- 
sirable that  a  reasonable  and  intelligent 
principle  should  be  established  for  the 
regulation  of  all  places  of  amusement 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Viscount 

DUKOANNON. 

EablDBLAWARR  said,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  throwing  the  slightest  im- 
putation on  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Sydney),  but  havino:  had  the  honour  of 
filling  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  he 
could  not  help  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
the  recent  change  would  have  the  injurious 
effect  of  lessening  the  respect  felt  by  the 
community  for  the  sacred  season  referred 
to.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Viscount  would 
reconsider  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  as  he  belie?ed  that  such  a  per- 
formance of  duty  would  carry  with  it  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  public.  | 

The  Bishop  of  London 


The  Marqitess  of  NORMANBY  sug- 
gested, that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  might 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  managers 
of  the  theatres  under  his  control  which 
would  hare  the  effect  of  soothing  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  community.  With- 
out entirely  recalling  his  permission  for  the 
performance  of  plays  in  Passion  Week,  he 
might  arrange  that  the  theatres  should 
be  closed  on  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  immediately  preceding  Easter — 
these  days  being  considered  of  a  more 
solemn  character  than  the  earlier  days  of 
the  week.  The  hardship  which  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  thc^^tres  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  not 
without  precedent  elsewhere.  As  their  Lord- 
ships were  doubtless  aware,  the  theatres 
in  France,  which  received  a  subvention 
from  the  Government,  which  were,  in  fact, 
the  national  theatres,  were  required  to  close 
on  the  three  last  days  in  Passion  Week, 
and  he  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  feel  the  obligation  to  protect  the 
religious  observance  of  those  days  no  less 
than  in  other  countries.  It  was  well  known 
that  of  late  years  the  great  majority  of 
visitors  to  theatres  were  not  resident  in 
London,  but  persons  who  visited  London  for 
a  few  days.  Such  persons  would  not 
choose  Passion  Week  for  their  excursions, 
and  therefore  managers  of  theatres  could 
not  be  so  much  injured  as  was  supposed 
by  the  closing  of  their  theatres  in  that 
week.  He  would  also  remind  their  Lord- " 
ships  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
adjourned  over  the  last  three  days  of 
Passion  Week,  during  which  time  the 
transaction  of  public  business  was  sus- 
pended. He  thought  that  some  such 
arrangement  as  he  had  suggested  would 
be  satisfactory,  and  that  managers  would 
find  it  to  their  own  interest  not  to  shock 
puhlic  feeling  by  doing  that  which  had 
never  been  done  before. 

In  reply  to  the  Marquess  of  Norkanbt, 
Viscount  SYDNEY  stated,  that  the 
scheme  of  Lord  Normanby  could  not  be 
carried  out.  inasmuch  as  the  licences  for 
all  the  theatres  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  issued  an- 
nually at  Michaelmas  ;  consequently  thej 
were  issued  for  this  year.  Also,  that  he 
(Viscount  Sydney)  had  hoped  to  have  had 
the  support  of  the  noble  Marquess  on  this 
occasion,  as  it  was  during  the  time  that  his 
Lordship  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  that  the 
change  was  made  as  to  the  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays   in  Lent,  on  which  days  the 
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theatres  nnder  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were 
formerly  closed.  Lord  Normanbj  having 
adriaed  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  daj 
to  agree  to  this  change  as  desired  in  the 
Uoase  of  Commons. 

Easl  STANfiOPE  said,  that  besides 
the  main  question  bronght  that  eyening 
before  the  House,  one  collateral  point  had 
often  ocenrred  to  him,  which  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating ;  namely, 
whether  it  was  not  a  great  anomaly  that 
tiieatres  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  at  all?  What  p<5s- 
sihle  reason  could  be  given  for  it?  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  the  regulation  of 
the  thealTes,  so  far  as  regulation  existed, 
should  be  rested,  not  in  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, but  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department ;  and  if  he  wished 
for  testimony  on  that  subject,  he  would 
bring  as  a  witness  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
himself,  who,  instead  of  acting  on  his 
own  unassisted  judgment,  had  gone  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  endeaTOured  to  obtain  his  con- 
currence in  the  step  he  has  taken.  The 
fact  of  vesting  theatrical  arrangements  in 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  belonged  to  a  state 
of  things  which  had  entirely  passed  away. 
In  former  dajrs  the  theatres  in  question 
were  appendages  to  the  Boyal  House- 
hold, and  still  the  performers  styled  them- 
selves "Her  Majesty's  servants.''  But 
that  system  had  become  obsolete,  and  the 
continued  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
beiiain  was  an  utter  anomaly.  The  sys* 
t^n  having  passed  away,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  pass 
away  also.  He  thought  it  very  desirable 
that  at  some  future  time  their  Lordships 
should  appoint  a  Committee  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  result  of  such  in- 
vestigation would  be  to  simplify  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  to  place  the  regulation 
of  the  theatres  as  also  the  licensing  of 
plays  in  the  hands  that  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  that  were  alreadv 
intrusted  with  every  other  kindred  branch 
of  jurisdiction. 

HouM  a4joQmed  at  Six  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,  Ele?en  o'clock. 


^    BOUSKOF    COMMONS, 

FHday.  February  14, 1862. 

Itonms.— Nxw  Mkmbsr  Swobit. — For  Lincoln 
Citj,  John  firamlej-Moore,  e«qaire. 


Public  Bills. — l^Cbaroh  Rates  Commutation  ; 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland) ;  Poor  Relief  (Ire- 
land) (No.  2) ;  Church  Rates  Voluntary  Com- 
mutation. 

2*  Highways. 


ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  —  COM, 
PETITION  OF  COLOURED  PERSONS— 
THE  ARMY  (INDLi).— QUESTIONS. 

Colonel  SYKBS  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  re- 
ference to  an  advertisement  in  the  public 
papers  headed  "  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment.*' stating  that  there  woold  be  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  thirty  Military  As- 
sistant Surgeons,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  India  and  coloured  British  sub- 
jects in  Canada  and  the  Colonies,  would  bo 
allowed  to  compete  ?  Why  1,824  recruits, 
fur  the  Bengal  Presidency  alone,  were  sent 
out  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  fixed  estab- 
lishment of  European  Troops  of  all  arms 
for  India — namely,  71,000  men,  being  at 
the  time  exceeded  by  9,770  men  ?  And 
why  the  Queen's  Bays,  ordered  home  from 
India,  were  stopped  at  Cawnpore  on  their 
march  to  entbark  for  England  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  moved  for  a  return 
last  Session  which  contained  the  materials 
for  an  answer  to  the  chief  part  of  the 
question  which  he  had  put.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  NatiTCS  of  India  should 
compete  for  the  office  of  army  surgeons  in 
the  British  army.  In  the  returns  to  which 
he  alluded  there  would  be  found  a  report 
from  the  Medical  Board  appointed  last  Ses- 
sion by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  War  De- 
partment, in  which  the  members  of  the 
Board  gave  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  native  and  mixed  races  of  India 
and  other  tropical  countries  would  never  be 
able  to  sustain  for  any  time  the  climate  of 
northern  regions,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  the  public 
service  in  climates  not  similar  to  theis 
own.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was 
not  thought  possible  or  advisable  to  open 
the  office  of  army  surgeon  in  the  general 
army  to  Natives  of  India.  With  regard  to 
the  coloured  British  subject*  in  Canada,  ho 
hardly  knew  to  whom  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  referred— whether  he  referred  to 
the  red  men  in  Canada,  the  aborigines,  or 
the  free  blacks.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
of  those  classes  being  in  a  position  to  be 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  army  surgeon. 

[The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  repeated 
bis  Questions  on  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply.— /See  po«l.] 
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BARRACKS  AND  MILITIA  STORES. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  that  on  behalf 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel 
Knox)  he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  advertise- 
ment in  The  Ttmee,  in  which  the  War 
Office  asking  for  tenders  for  the  repairs  of 
barracks  and  militia  stores  was  eorrect ; 
and  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Goyern- 
ment  to  take  the  militia  stores  and  bar* 
racks  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  eonnty  ma- 
gistrates, and  relioTO  the  counties  from  all 
future  expense  for  repairs,  ba,  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
qnestion  was  founded  upon  the  apparent 
misapprehension-— namely,  that  barracks 
and  militia  stores  were,  in  respect  to  the 
lawy  in  the  same  position.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  county  to  provide  stores  for  the  militia, 
but  it  was  not  their  duty  to  provide  bar- 
racks. It  was  a  decision  of  Lord  Panroure 
that  in  consequence  of  its  being  merely  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  counties  to 
provide  barracks  for  the  militia,  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  should  be  borne  by  the 
War  Department.  The  advertisement,  ac- 
cordingly, referred  merely  to  the  repairs  of 
county  barracks,  and  not  to  militia  stores. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND. 
QUESTION   AND  BXPLANATION« 

Mr.  MAGUIRB  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
he  had  made  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  al- 
leged attempts  on  the  part  of  certain  per- 
sons in  Skull  and  Skibbereen  to  stir  up  a 
spirit  of  discontent  amongst  the  people 
against  the  landlords  ;  and  if  he  conld  iay 
on  what  occasion  the  attempts  were  made, 
and  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:  Sir.  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  given  notice  of  the  ex- 
act terms  of  the  Qnestion  that  he  intended 
to  ask,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  answer 
it  as  far  as  I  am  able.  No  doubt,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  asked  the  question  with  a 
view  of  endeavouring  to  throw  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  a  statement  which  I  made 
the  other  night.  In  the  zeal  which  he 
manifests  for  the  interests  of  the  landlords 
and  tenants  of  Ireland  he  wishes  to  know 
the  authority  from  which  I  derived  the  in- 
formation which  formed  the  substance  of 
my  reply  to  his  own  criticisms.  It  would 
take  some  time  to  read  the  letters  in  my 
possession  ;  but  if  the  House  would  per- 
mit me,  I  could  answer  the  question  fully. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  Douse,  and  particu- 


larly Irish  Gentlemen  in  the  House,  have 
accepted  the  statements  I  made  as;  ema- 
nating, on  my  part,  from  the  most  loyal 
desire  to  state  what  really  was  the  condi- 
tion and  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland.  It  will  be  quite  evident  that  I 
can  have  no  wish  and  no  desire  whatever 
to  conceal  or  exaggerate  the  real  condition 
of  those  classes.  Indeed,  I  should  be 
really  ashamed  to  be  a  party  to  any  ap- 
pearance even  of  socb  concealment ;  and, 
if  idven  now,  after  anxiously  considering 
the  matter,  I  thought  or  had  reason  to 
believe  that  in  any  way  I  had  been  misled 
or  was  mistaken,  1  would,  at  once,  frankly 
acknowledge  it,  and  do  my  best  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  which  I  had  been 
the  instrument  of  creating.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  statement  which  I 
made  the  other  night,  and  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  impugns,  is  literally  correct. 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland,  but  I  can  assure  him,  and  I 
believe  I  speak  what  every  Irish  Member 
in  the  House  at  this  moment  will  endorse, 
that  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  that  we 
should  have  a  repetition  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman dragging  before  the  public  and  the 
House  of  Commons  the  purely  imaginary 
sufferings  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  MAGITIRE  :  I  rise  to  order.  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  I  never  alluded  to 
sufferings  either  imaginary  or  real.  I 
asked  a  certain  question  in  reference  to  a 
certain  district,  and  I  now  request  an 
answer. 

Mr.  speaker  :  That  is  not  rising  to 
order. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL :  If  I  answer 
the  question;  I  am  bound  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  subject  to  which  particu- 
lar reference  is  made.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man evidently  assumes  by  the  notice  be 
has  given  that  what  I  stated  in  reference 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  landlords 
and  tenants  in  Ireland  was  not  true.  He 
referred  to  the  district  of  Kanturk.  I 
have  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
Kanturk,  which,  if  the  House  will  permit 
me,  I  will  read,  because  it  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  the — I  may  almost  say — 
calumnies  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE:  Sir,  I  again  rise  to 
order.  I  beg  to  ask  whether,  inasmuch 
as  new  matter  has  been  introduced  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  shall  be  entitled 
to  reply  ?  C^  A 
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Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  whole  coarse  of 
this  proceeding  is  verging  on  irregularity. 
The  notice  of  the  hon.  Memher  as  it 
stands  on  the  paper  would  have  been  irregu- 
lar,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  reference  to  a  past 
debate.  I  pointed  out  that  to  the  hon. 
Mcinher»  who  at  once  altered  the  form  of 
his  Qaestion  to  meet  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  must  now  inform  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  in  his  reply  it  will  be  his 
d«ty  to  avoid  all  reference  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  House  on  a  past  occa- 
sion, and  suggest  that  he  should  be  as 
concise  in  his  answer  as  justice  to  the 
sdbjeet-matter  will  permit 

Sa  ROBERT  PEEL :  I  will  make  it 
aa  concise  as  possible.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked  me  for  a  specific  reply  as  to 
the  districts  of  Skull  and  Skibbereen.  I 
would  observe  that  I  not  only  referred  to 
these  two  districts,  but  also  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Tuam.  If  the  House 
will  permit  me,  I  will  read  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Eiintark  this  morning.  The 
writer  says — 

**  Sir, — I  think  it  oaly  right  jour  hands  should 
be  ttreogtfaenod  " — 

This  is  from  an  ex  officio  guardian  of  the 
Eanturk  Union.  [Mr.  Scully:  Name.] 
I  decline  to  name  the  writer.  The  House, 
I  suppose,  will  take  my  word  that  the  letter 
is  authentic. 

"  Sir, — I  tlunk  it  only  right  yoar  hands  should 
be  strnigtheaed  with  reliiile  information  while 
dealing  with  professional  agitators  who  are  trying 
to  make  politioal  capital  out  of  the  present  partial 
distress  in  eertain  parts  of  Ireland.  The  aoeuraoy 
of  Mr.  Maguire*s  statements  as  to  Kanturk  Union 
will  be  estimated  by  the  following  facts:  The 
workho«se  aoeommodation — 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  To  read  a  document 
commenting  on  debates  in  this  House*  and 
referring  to  a  Member  by  name,  is  irre- 
gular. 

SiE  ROBERT  PEEL,  continuing  to 
read — 

*'  The  workhouse  aoeommodation  there  is  fi  ted 
by  sealed  order  for  1,111  persons.  On  the  1st  of 
February  there  were  only  579  paupers  therein,  of 
whom  199  were  in  hospital,  and  98  children  under 
fife  years  of  age.  Yesterday  the  numbers  were 
redneed  to  553.  These  numbers  are  really  not 
extraragantly  high,  as  the  union  is  very  large, 
contains  104,000  acres,  is  poor,  remote,  for  a 
great  part  mountain,  with  a  small  resident  pro- 
prietary, and  contains  several  villages  in  addition 

totbechieftownof  Kanturk In  1850 

and  1851  there  were  about  5,000  in  the  workhouse 
and  its  several  auxiliaries,  and  34,000  receiving 
out-door  relief." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  has  asked  me  whe- 


ther I  have  received  any  information  with 
reference  to  the  unions  of  Skull  and  Skib- 
bereen, and  parts  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam. 
If  the  House  will  permit  me,  I  would  also 
read  a  letter  I  have  received  with  reference 
to  what  has  taken  place  in  that  far  dis- 
trict of  Ireland,  and  which,  I  feel  sure,  will 
confirm  what  I  stated  was  the  real  state  of 
things  there.  I  said  there  was  an  attempt 
unfortunately  to  set  the  tenants  against 
their  landlords.  In  confirmation  of  what 
I  then  stated,  I  must  ask  the  permission 
of  the  House  to  read  this  one  letter.  I 
think  it  will  convince  the  House  that  I  wns 
thoroughly  justified  in  the  statement  I 
made  the  other  evening. 

"  There  wasa  meeting  held  at  Castletown,  Bere- 
haven,  with  regard  to  the  suffering  there.  A  gen- 
tleman got  up  and  stated  that  the  greatest  distress 
prevailed  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  worse  than  in 
1847.  Another  gentleman  got  up  at  a  very  excited 
meeting  and  made  use  of  these  extraordinary  ex- 
pressions. He  said : — *  Tou  have  heard  that  pro- 
perty has  its  claims  and  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  but  the  landlords  of  Ireland  have  ever 
bMU  the  curse  of  Ireland.  They  have  taken  par- 
ticular care  of  their  rights,  while  they  have  shame- 
fully neglected  their  duties,  retiring  at  night  to 
rest  to  dream  how  they  may  harass  and  oppress 
the  unfortunate  people  whoee  lives  are  in  their 
keeping,  and  add  a  shilling  or  two  to  each  pound 
of  their  rent-roll.' " 

Is  not  that  a  proof  of  an  attempt  to  set  the 
tenants  against  their  landlords  f  I  shall 
not  now  enter  more  fully  into  the  matter, 
as  the  hon.  Qentleman  has  to-night  given 
notice  that  he  will  bring  forward  the  whole 
question,  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  when 
that  debate  comes  on,  the  statements  I 
have  made  will  be  corroborated  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  are  con* 
versant  with  the  real  state  of  the  case* 
For  myself,  I  shall  certainly  not  hesitate  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  that  subject,  in 
spite  of  the  attacks  and  the  insults  which 
for  the  last  three  months  have  been 
heaped  upon  me  by  interested  and  dissatis- 
fied agitators. 

IRON  PLATE  GOMUITTEE. 
QUBSTION. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  do- 
sired  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  When  he  expects  to  receive  the  Re- 
port of  the  Iron  Plate  Committee  ;  and 
whether  he  intends  to  lay  it  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  replied,  that 
the  question  should  have  been  properly 
addressed  to  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
Ury  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.     He  be- 
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1ie?ed  the  report  of  the  Committee  would 
be  shortly  presented  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  it  would  then  be  for  that 
Board  to  decide  whether  they  would  lay 
it  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

THE  CHANNEL   FISHERIES. 
QUBSnON. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther it  18  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goremroent  to  introduce  any  measure  in 
this  House,  or  to  take  any  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  present 
manner  of  dealing,  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland,  with  British  and  French  fishing 
boots  captured  for  infringements  of  the 
eoorention  of  1843  ? 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  had  only  to  say  that  there  had 
been  no  complaints  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
vessels  infringing  the  convention  were 
dealt  with  in  this  country.  It  had,  no 
doubt,  been  the  duty  of  the  authorities  in 
the  ▼arious  parts  of  the  country  to  enforce 
the  Convention  Act  upon  our  fishermen, 
but  tlie  Government  had  not  heard  that 
any  persons  had  complained  of  the  way  in 
which  that  had  been  done.  There  had 
been  complaints  as  to  the  procedure  in 
France  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  and  representations  had  heen 
made  to  the  French  Government,  setting 
forth  the  complaints.  Those  representa- 
tions had  been  favourably  received,  and 
were  under  the  eonj*ideration  of  the  French 
Government. 

DBFENCE  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  had  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Government  to  construct  fortifi- 
cations on  the  islands  of  the  steep  and  flat 
Holmes  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  for  the 
protection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  lately, 
during  the  alarm  of  hostilities  with  the 
United  States,  many  very  pressing  and 
urgent  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  undefend- 
ed state  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  in 
consequence  of  those  representations  it 
had  been  decided  to  erect  some  batteries 
— he  could  hardly  dignify  them  with  the 
name  of  fortifications — upon  the  islands  to 
Sir  George  LevcU 


which  the  question  of  his  hon.  Friend  re- 
ferred, and  in  the  estimate  which  he  would 
shortly  lay  upon  the  table,  there  would  be 
included  a  sum  applicable  to  that  service. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND 
MOROCCO.— QUESTION. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  rose  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  Government 
are  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  any  conven- 
tion which  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Government  of  Spain  and  that  of  Morocco, 
whereby  one-half  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Moorish  custom-houses  has  been  pledged 
to  the  Government  of  Spain ;  and,  if  so. 
whether  they  will  lay  the  same  before  this 
House  ? 

Mr.  la  yard  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  see  by  the  papers  that  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in 
possession  of  information  with  regard  to 
the  convention.  He  (Mr.  Layard)  believed 
it  was  the  practice  not  to  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  treaties  between  Foreign 
Powers  which  had  not  been  officially  com- 
municated. As  this  treaty  had  not  been 
so  communicated,  it  would  not  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE  APPROACnES  TO  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
QUE8TI05. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  what 
steps  Government  propose  to  take  for  ren* 
dering  the  International  Exhibition  more 
accessible  ;  and  whether  any  of  them  will 
require  the  approval  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  that  he  was  afraid 
the  approaches  to  the  Exhibition  were  not 
likely  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
approaches  to  the  Exhibition  from  the  east, 
south,  and  the  west,  would  be  through 
streets,  some  portions  of  which  were  not 
adequate  for  the  ordinary  traffic  in  sunn- 
mer,  and  he  was  afraid  much  inconvenU 
ence  from  the  narrowness  of  those  streets 
would  be  experienced  by  the  multitudes 
who  would  throng  to  the  Exhibition.  He 
alluded  particularly  to  the  Brompton  Road, 
the  Kensington  Road,  and  that  very  nar- 
row portion  of  Park  Lane,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  Piccadilly.  But  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  inconvenience  was  likely  to 
be  so  great  as  to  demand  any  special  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
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The  widening  of  streets  seemed  rather  to 
be  a  matter  of  parochial  and  municipal 
management,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
state  that  the  GoTemment  had  any  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  those  streets.  With 
respect  to  the  northern  approach  to  the 
Exhibition,  there  was  this  peculiarity,  that 
there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  northern 
approach  at  all.  Hyde  Park  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens  imposed  a  barrier  of  two 
miles  in  extent  to  the  approach  of  carriages 
from  the  north  to  the  Exhibition.  Every 
fehicle  proceeding  to  Kensington  Gore  from 
the  north  must  pass  through  Park  Lane  on 
the  east,  or  Church  Lane,  Kensington,  on 
the  west.  The  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment bad  naturally  been  directed  to  this 
aabject.  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Grown,  he 
would  not  oppose  any  remedy  for  this  in- 
conTcnience  that  would  not  interfere  with 
the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  Park, 
which  were  the  primary  objects  to  which 
that  royal  domain  had  been  devoted  by  the 
Sovereign.  The  fund  most  applicable  to 
the  parpose  was  the  surplus  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  past  years  from  the  coal  duties, 
and  was  intendeil  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
be  devoted  to  metropolitan  improvements, 
and  he  should  shortly  bring  in  a  Bill 
appropriating  a  portion  of  this  surplus  from 
the  coal  duties  to  make  that  northern  ap- 
proach which  appeared  an  urgent  want. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  rose  to  ask  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  Whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  report  that  plans  for  a  new 
National  Gallery,  to  be  erected  on  the 
Burlington  House  site,  have  been  prepared, 
and  tliat  a  vote  for  its  erection  is  to  be 
propof^ed  to  Parliament  in  the  present 
Sesaion  ;  whether,  in  the  eyent  of  such 
being  the  intentions  of  Government,  the 
plana  and  elevation  of  the  proposed  build- 
'v^^  will  be  exhibited  before  any  vote  is 
proposed  to  Parliament  ;  and  whether  any 
decision  has  been  come  to  as  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  tho  present  National  Gallery 
is  to  be  devoted. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square  had  enabled  the  trustees  to  receive 
within  the  existing  building  the  Turner 
Gallery,  in  strict  fulfilment  of  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Mr.  Turner.  The  consequence, 
however,  was  that  the  buildings  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  were  so  full  that  some  arrange- 


ment must  shortly  be  made  to  give  in- 
creased accommodation  to  the  national  pic- 
tures. The  subject  had  been  very  much 
under  the  attention  of  his  department,  and 
all  possible  means  of  accommodating  those 
paintings  had  been  considered,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  Government  had  not  come  to  any 
decision  in  the  matter. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked.  Whether  in  the 
event  of  any  decision  bejng  come  to,  tlie 
plans  would  be  laid  on  the  table  qf  the 
House  before  any  steps  were  taken  towardq 
carrying  them  into  execution.  ,  .    ^  > 

Mr.  COWPER:  Thai  forms  part  of 
the  subject  on  which  the  (Jovemment  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  decision. 

TRADE   MARKS.  : 

QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  bass  said,  be  wished  to  ask  the 
President  of  ihe  Board  of  Trade,  Whethei; 
he  proposed  to  refer  the  Bill  on  the  subject 
of  trade  marks,  which  he  had  promised 
last  Session,  to  a  Select  Commjttc^.,or  t^ 
introduce  it  himself. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  it  was 
understood  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  that,  from  the  difficulty  ot 
the  subject,  it  would  be  desirable  to  refer 
any  measure  that  might  be  introduced  to 
9  Select  Committee.  The  Governmenj^ 
had  prepared  a  Bill,  and  were  quite  willing 
that  it  should  go  to  a  Select  Committee  ; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field was  desirous  of  submitting  his  view, 
in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  to  the  House.  The 
Government,  therefore,  saw  no  objection 
to  refer  both  measures  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOINTMENTS. 
QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  th^ 
Member  for  the  King's  County,  Whethe^ 
he  would  be  willing  to  postpone  his  motion 
for  throwing  open  to  competition  the  jnniof 
appointments  of  the  Civil  Service  till  a 
later  period  of  the  Session  ?  The  House 
was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  report  for 
last  year  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  postponement  would  like- 
wise be  convenient  to  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  HENNESST  said,  he  rose  to  ex- 
press his  willingness  to  postpone  his  mo- 
tion, not  only  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  because  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  whom  he  under- 
stood to  be  a  supporter  of  his  motion,  could 
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oot  be  preBent  on  the  day  when  he  had 
intended  that  it  should  come  on. 

SUPPLY 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  noir  leave  the 
chair." 

THE  KING  OF  DA.HOMEY  AND  THE 
SLAVE   TRADE.— QUESTION. 

Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  said, 
that  in  rising  to  put  the  question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
painful  feeling  excited  by  the  horriblo  mas- 
sacres  which  had  taken  place  in  Dahomey. 
Reports  of  similar  cruelties  continued  to 
be  received,  though  not  on  so  extensive 
a  scale,  some  twentv  or  thirty  miserable 
captives  being  killed  every  two  or  three 
nights.  A  letter  which  he  had  received 
represented  the  King  as  being  friendly  to 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  hostile 
to  England  ;  and,  bein^  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  mulatto  slave-dealers,  it  was 
easy  to  discover  their  motive  for  instigating 
the  King  to  acts  of  barbarity.  Their  object 
was  to  drive  away  Englishmen,  as  they 
knew  that  if  once  they  gained  any  influ- 
ence in  the  country,  the  unlawful  gaina 
arising  from  the  slave  trade  would  be  at 
an  end.  There  was  some  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  present  would  be  a  favour- 
able time  for  sending  a  British  commis- 
sioner to  Dahomey,  and  in  any  such  mission 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  that  commis- 
sioners from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
should  be  invited  to  join,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  he  could  not  really  count  on  the 
support  of  civilized  nations.  The  question 
was  one  of  importance  in  a  commercial 
sense.  In  the  present  distress  arising  from 
dearth  of  cotton,  India  was  naturally  looked 
to  for  supplies  ;  but  the  shortness  of  the 
staple  was  such  that,  as  compared  with 
American  cotton,  our  operatives  sustained 
a  loss  in  manufacturing  it  equal  to  25  per 
cent.  The  African  cotton  approximated 
much  more  closely  to  the  American  than 
that  which  was  obtained  from  India ;  some 
said  it  was  even  superior,  but  that  could 
only  be  when  superior  cultivation  had  made 
it  so.  But,  at  any  rate,  by  getting  a  sup- 
ply from  Africa,  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tives would  virtually  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent.  The  entire  country 
from  Dahomey  to  the  Niger  was  one  vast 
cotton  field.  The  cotton  plant  was  indi- 
genous and  perennial :  consequently  it  did 
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not  require  replanting  year  by  year  as  in 
America  ;  the  crop  had  only  to  be  picked 
and  sent  home.  Of  the  sugar  crop  the 
same  might  be  said,  so  that  in  considering 
the  question  the  House  would  not  be  deal- 
ing with  it  purely  from  a  sentimental  point 
of  view.  They  would  naturally  be  animated 
by  such  high  principles  as  the  desire  to 
arrest  cruel  practices,  and,  if  possible,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  altogether, 
but  they  might  at  the  same  time  feel  that 
tliey  would  be  conferring  great  and  direct 
commercial  advantages  on  this  country  if 
they  could  establish  in  Dahomey  a  better 
state  of  things.  The  King  was  at  present 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  slave 
dealers  ;  but  if  he  saw  (hat  his  resources 
would  be  increased  and  his  own  position 
secured  by  legitimate  commerce,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  listen  to  representations  urged  by  re- 
sponsible commissioners.  He,  therefore, 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Ma* 
jesty*s  Government  to  send  a  Commission- 
er to  Dahomey  to  treat  with  the  King  fur 
the  entire  abolition  of  his  barbarous  sacri- 
fices of  human  beings,  and  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  slave  trade  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  further,  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  any  correspondence  or  memorials 
that  may  have  been  addressed  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  subject  ? 

Mb.  cave  concurred  with  the  objects 
advocated  by  the  noble  Lord,  but  feared 
that  a  barbarian  like  the  King  of  Da- 
homey would  not  understand  any  argu- 
ment except  force,  and  would  not  be 
bound  by  any  treaty,  however  earefullj 
drawn.  He  had  received  information  that 
even  our  new  settlement  of  'Lago9,  the 
importance  of  which,  as  a  cotton  prod oeing 
country,  could  not  be  overestimated,  was 
in  great  danger  from  its  proximity  to  Da- 
homey, and  that  its  only  safety  lay  in  tlio 
presence  of  Captain  Bcdingfield,  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  natives,  and  who 
had  anchored  the  Prometheus  sloop-of- 
war  off  the  town.  Ho  (Mr.  Cave)  wished 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  ati 
important  point  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Government.  He  had  in- 
tended making  it  a  specific  que&tion,  but 
thinking  that,  in  our  present  relations 
with  America,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
do  so,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
some  occasion  like  the  present  merely  to 
mention   it,  and  express  a   hope  that   it 
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would  rcceifo  the  serious  attention  of  her 
Majestj^B  Government.  He  had  heard  from 
a  highly  intelligent  correspondent  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  that  the  whole  Ame- 
rican slave  squadron  had  been  withdrawn 
except  one  sailing  corvette  ;  that  in  con- 
sequence every  slaver  earned  American 
colours,  and  our  cruisers  had  not  even 
their  former  miserable  expedient  of  towing 
a  suspected  vessel  to  an  American  ship-of- 
war  in  order  that  she  might  be  overhauled. 
Unless,  therefore,  some  counter-expedient 
were  devised,  a  large  increase  in  the  slave 
trade  must  be  expected,  which  had  only  been 
delayed  by  a  commercial  crisis  in  Cuha.  The 
same  writer  enlarged  on  the  absurdity  of 
sending  recaptured  Africans  to  St.  Uelena 
and  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mixed  Commission  Courts  and  no  one 
else  ;  instead  of  direct  to  the  West  Indies  : 
but  as  he  (Mr.  Cave)  intended  bringing 
this  subject  more  fully  before  the  House, 
when  the  expenditure  caused  thereby  came 
before  them  in  the  Estimates,  he  would 
say  no  more  then  ;  but  he  begged  to  re- 
mind Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Federal  States  had  lately 
expressed  in  the  most  marked  manner  their 
determination  to  put  down  the  slave  trade, 
and  had  even  condemned  one  Gordon,  a 
slave  captain,  to  death  in  New  York,  so 
that  it  was  possible  they  might  consent  to 
some,  if  only  temporary,  measure,  such 
as  a  relaxatiun  of  their  rules  respecting 
right  of  search,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mischief  which  would,  otherwise,  arise  from 
the  withdrawal  of  their  squadron. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  W.  B.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
House  might  recollect  that  at  the  close  of 
last  Session  he  asked  the  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  he 
could  inform  them  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Belgium  to  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  this  country  similar  to 
that  which  had  recently  been  entered  into 
between  Belgium  and  France.  The  reply 
of  the  noble  Earl  was  that  he  had  been 
assured  by  the  Belgian  Government  they 
intended  to  do  so  ;  but  that  it  was  too  late 
to  bring  the  matter  before  their  Chambers 
vntil  the  next  Session.  The  delay  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  mercantile  interests  of 
this  country  ;  but  they  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  Government  of  Belgium  was 
unfavourably  disposed  towards  England. 
However,  since  then  the  Belgian  Cham- 
ber had  met  again,  and  in  the  speech  of 


the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  recommend  that  England 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
France.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  that 
very  satisfactory  announcement  had  not 
been  followed  by  any  action  ;  and  great 
doubt  was  now  felt  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  as  to  whether  there  was  a  nego- 
tiation going  on,  or  whether,  if  there  were, 
some  hitch  had  not  occurred.  A  state- 
ment had  appeared  both  in  continental  and 
English  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that 
there*  was  a  hitch,  in  consequence  of  the 
Belgian  Government  wishing  to  sell  us  a 
commercial  treaty  and  make  the  price  of 
it  the  capitalization  or  redemption  of  the 
Scheldt  tolls.  The  Belgian  Government 
had  not  levied  the  tolls  to  which  they 
were  entitled  on  that  river,  and  they  had 
not  done  so  beca'use  they  did  not  wish  to 
injure  Antwerp.  He  did  not  complain 
that  they  should  wish  to  get  as  much 
money  as  they  could  in  lieu  of  those  tolls, 
but  what  he  complained  of  was  this — that 
they  should  ask  England  to  capitalize  or 
redeem  the  tolls  on  the  Scheldt  when  they 
had  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  France 
without  demanding  any  such  price  for  it. 
He  did  not  regret  the  part  which  this  coun- 
try and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Government  had  taken  in  securing 
for  Belgium  the  independence  which  she 
now  enjoyed,  but  he  did  regret  that  that 
independence  had  not  been  attended  with 
more  satisfactory  results  for  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  England.  He  was  glad 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  in  office  at  a  time  when 
this  treaty  was  being  negotiated.  He  did 
not  wish  the  House  to  misunderstand  him. 
He  was  a  free  trader ;  but  he  did  not  com- 
plain of  free  trade  not  being  extended  to 
us  by  Belgium.  He,  however,  did  think 
that  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  a  coun- 
try which  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
us  should  deal  with  us  on  less  friendly 
terms  than  those  which  regulated  its  nego- 
tiations with  other  nations.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Belgium  ;  but  we  failed 
in  securing  the  clause  which  had  become 
a  matter  of  custom  and  almost  of  courtesy 
between  friendly  nations — a  favoured  na- 
tion clause,  though  such  a  clause  had  since 
been  given  by  Belgium  to  many  other 
countries,  and  among  them  to  Russia. 
Even  since  the  making  of  tho  commercial 
treaty  between  Belgium  and  France  tho 
former  had  made  a  treaty  with  Turkey, 
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ia  which  a  faTOored  Dation  claose  was 
inserted.  It  was  not  generous  of  Bel- 
gium to  treat  an  old  and  faitbfnl  friend 
in  the  way  she  bad  done ;  and  although 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
tbat  our  political  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries ought  to  be  guided  solely  by  our  ma- 
terial interests, .  it  was  hardly  prudent  of 
Belgium  to  create  the  feeling  in  many 
Englishmen  that  it  would  be  to  their  ma^ 
t^rial  interest  if  Belgium  were  part  of 
'  France.  Now»  ^ith  respect  %o  Prussia. 
It  had  been  matter  of  notoriety  ever  sipce 
t^e  making  of  the  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween tl^is  country  and  France  that  the 
latter  had  been  negotiating  with  Prussia 
for  a  new  treaty  wi^i  the  ZoIIverein.  If 
sOy.he  trusted  that  opportunity  would  be 
taVen  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  ZoUrerein 
tariff.  He  could  not  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  our  trade  with  GerQ»any,  nor 
of  the  obstructipn  ai^  impediments  to  it 
occasioned  by  the  vexatious  and  absurd 
arrangement  of  the  present  ZoIIverein 
tariff.  Not  only  did  it  contain  duties 
oiuch  higher  than  they  were  originally 
intended  to  be,  but  specific  duties,  levied 
^y  weight,  instead  of  yalue,  so  that  we 
paid  increased  duties  for  results  effected 
by  improvements  in  machinery.  Happily 
a.  strong  feeling  was  beginning  to  pre- 
vail in  Germany  in  favour  of  free  trade 
4|^on^  the  manufacturers^  who  rightljr 
were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  thej 
bad  little  of  np  reason  to  fear  it  ;  and  it 
was  to  be  regrejtted  that  the  Foreign  Ofl^co 
did  not  promptly  take  advantage  of  this 
improving  sentiment  in  the  interest  of  the 
British  manufacturers.  The  passing  of 
f^e  French  Treaty  with  this  country  was  a 
golden  opportunity  that  ought  to  have  been 
igeized  for  that  purpose.  AU  commercial 
tnen  in  this  country  were  agreed  on  the 
advantages  of  the  French  Treaty,  which 
(qdeed  could  scarcely  be  overstated.  It 
was  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  present 
gloomy  state  of  the  commercial  horizon, 
and  if  there  were  a  town  in  Yorkshire 
which  at  the  present  moment  enjoyed  a 
good  trade,  it  was  owing  to  the  French 
Treaty.  In  negotiating  that  treaty  with 
the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cobden)  rendered 
the  greatest  official  service  ever  bestowed 
on  any  country  by  an  unofficial  man. 
There  was  a  strong  opinion  in  the  north 
that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  on 
from  Paris  to  Brussels  and  Berlin  we 
might  have  made  a  treaty  with  Belgium 
and  the  ZoIIverein  also.  But  he  did  not 
Mr,  W.  E.  Forster 


go,  and  tho  Foreign  Office  did  nothing. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment being  always  anxious  to  protect 
the  interest  of  Englishmen,  it  could  not 
be  charged  against  him  that  he  did  not 
care  for  the  welfare  of  tho  British  manu- 
facturers, and  consequently  the  apathy  of 
the  Foreign  Office  must  be  ascribed  rather 
to  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  it  could 
be  secured.  It  was  his  own  impression 
that  there  was  a  want  of  proper  adminis- 
trative arrangements  at  the  Foreign  Office 
for  the  promotion  of  commercial  interests. 
In  the  autumn  of  1860,  after  our  treaty 
with  France,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
by  France  for  a  commercial  treaty  between 
France  and  Belgium.  Two  months  elapsed » 
during  which  representations  were  made 
tp  the  English  Foreign  Office  from  several 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Bradford  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the 
opportunity  was  lost.  Of  course  the 
Foreign  Office  must  conduct  commercial 
as  well  as  political  negotiations,  but  they 
coqld  only  do  so  upon  information  obtained 
from  abroad  as  to  the  desires  of  foreign 
countries,  and  here  at  home  as  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  Englishmen.  The 
information  from  abroad  was  obtained  di- 
rectly by  the  agents  of  the  Foreign  Office* 
but  at  hon^e  it  was  obtained  indirectly 
through  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  it  waa 
believed  that  this  system  of  one  office 
obtaining  information  from  another  waa 
clumsy  and  inefficient.  Commercial  men 
thought  that  their  interests  had  been 
neglected  at  the  Foreign  Office,  though  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  of  late  thei-e  had  been 
manifest  improvement ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
real  evil  lay  deeper :  if  commercial  interests 
were  neglected  at  the  Foreign  Office,  it 
was  because  commercial  men  had  not 
looked  after  their  interests  themselves. 
He  would  therefore  strongly  urge  upon 
the  Government  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  state  of  commercial  feeling  not 
only  in  Prussia,  but  also  in  other  countries, 
and  especially  in  Italy,  where  he  under- 
stood that  the  French  were  taking  the 
initiative,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  Belgium,  the  same 
advantages  for  our  trade  as  France  was 
seeking  to  secure  for  herself.  In  con- 
clusion he  would  beg  leave  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  can  inform  the  House 
of  the  present  position  of  the  negotiation 
with  Belgium  for  a  new  commercial  treaty 
with  that  country  ;  and  if,  in  consequence 
of   tho   commercial   negotiations  between 
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Praseia  and  France,  there  is  a  probability 
of  a  revision  of  the  duties  levied  in  the 
Zullverein  on  British  manufactures. 

1£b.  BAINES  :  Sir,  1  can  assure  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  are  strongly  held  by 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  north  of 
England.    This  is  not  only  a  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  Belgium  and   the  ZoUverein, 
but  a  qaestjon  as  to  the  practicability  of 
•otne  new  machinery  being  introduced  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  having  reference  par- 
ticularly to  the   interests  of  trade.     The 
unfair  treatment  of  England  by  Belgium  is 
an  old  grievance,  because  as  far  back  as 
1855  a  deputation  from  the  Leeds  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  and  also  made  a  represen- 
tation to  our  Foreign  Office  of  the  extreme 
unfairness  with  which  British  goods  were 
treated  in  Belgium  ;  they  showed  that  even 
then  Belgium  imposed  differential  duties 
of  between  33  and  150  per  cent  in  favour 
of  the  goods  of  France.     Now  the  case  is 
made  much  worse  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  treaty  between   France    and  Bel- 
gium, for  that  has  lowered  the  duties  on 
French  goods,  whilst  the  duties  on  English 
goods  remain  the  same  as  before.     I  have 
just  looked  at  the  state  of  commerce  be- 
tween  Belgium  and  England  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  I  find   that  the  imports 
from  Belgium  have  been  greatly  on  the 
increase,  while  the  exports  of  English  and 
Irish   produce    to  Belgium   have  actually 
been  on  the  decline.     The  figures  are  as 
follows  : — In  1856  we  imported  from  Bel- 
gium to  the  amount  of  £2,936,000,  and 
)n  1860  £4,070.000,  being  an  increase  of 
38  per  cent.     The  exports  in  1856  ifere 
£1,689.000   and  in   1860  they  had  de- 
elined  to  £1,610,000,  being  a  decrease 
of  5  per  cent.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  anfaronrable   tariff  of  Belgium 
has  the  effect  of  continually  reducing  the 
exports  from  this  country.  The  real  effect, 
however,  is  greater  than  that  which  is  ap- 
parent, because  a  considerable  part  of  our 
exports  to  Belgium  are  not  for  consump- 
iMn  in  that  country,    but    for  transit  to 
Germany  ;  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right 
to  the  best  eiertions  of  the  Foreign  Office 
to  obtain  jastice   and   fair  treatment  for 
oir  manufactures  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Belgium,  because,  to  use  the 
voids  used   by   the  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Earl  Russell,  this  was  a  question  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  Belgium.     I  con- 
uder  that  we  have  now  a  right  to  put  as 


much  pressure  as  can  be  used  towards  a 
friendly  Government  on  the  Belgian  Go- 
vernment to  make  their  tariff  a  fair  one  as 
between  England  and  the  most  favoured 
nations  which  deal  with  Belgium. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATB  said,  he  entirely 
joined  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
in  urging  upon  the  Government,  that  if 
any  question  was  pending  between  this  and 
foreign  nations  in  relation  to  commercial 
treaties,  or  if  there  was  any  prospect  of 
such  treaties  being  contracted,  the  provi* 
sions  of  those  treaties  should  be  most  care- 
fully supervised,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  hurried  so  rapidly,  as  they  were  told  by 
Earl  Cowley,  in  his  despatch  of  last  year, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  French  Treaty 
had  been  ;  for  in  that  case  the  official  re- 
presentative of  this  country  in  France  had 
stated  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  the 
details  before  the  whole  negotiation  was 
completed.  Every  detail  of  a  commercial 
treaty  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  well 
weighed,  not  only  in  reference  to  one  or 
two  interests  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  in 
reference  to  all  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
take  a  different  view  of  the  operation  of 
the  French  Treaty  from  that  taken  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  He  scarcely 
thought  that  this  question  would  have 
arisen,  or  he  would  have  laid  before  the 
House  details  of  suffering  and  distress,  ex- 
tending over  two  years,  which  had  afflict- 
ed Coventry  and  the  district  adjoining^ 
sufferings  which  had  enlisted  the  benevo- 
lent consideration  of  Her  Majesty,  of  many 
hon.  Members  of  that  House,  and  of  the 
public,  whom  he  sincerely  thanked  for 
their  benevolence.  It  was  very  painful 
to  see  a  prosperous  trade  struck  down, 
and  thousands  of  industrious  men  living 
from  year  to  year  upon  the  charity  of  the 
public.  During  several  months  of  last 
winter  22,000  persons  were  depending  for 
subsistence  upon  the  bounty  of  the  public. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  pressure  would 
cease,  but  for  several  months  past  as  many 
as  14,000  had  been  so  dependent,  and 
were  so  still.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  suffering  was  confined  to  the  operative 
class  ;  but  of  the  manufacturers  fifty  out 
of  eighty  had  been  in  the  Oazette,  that 
fifty  not  including  those  who  had  made 
compositions  with  their  creditors.  The 
number  of  houses  now  vacant  in  Coventry 
was  2,000,  and  the  sum  withdrawn  from 
the  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  for  the 
last  two  years  was  £17,000^  It  would  be 
needless  to  go  into  further  illustrations  of 
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that  wbioh  was  notorious  throughout  the 
country  ;  but  why  did  he  alhide  to  those 
matters  ?  It  was  that  that  House  might 
not  sanction  the  infliction  of  such  another 
sudden  b1o\7  as  had  been  inflicted  with 
its  permission  by  the  late  commercial 
treaty  npon  the  trade  of  Gofentry  and 
the  adjacent  district.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  trade  both  in  this  country,  in 
France,  in  Switierland,  and  on  the  Rhine 
might  have  been  depressed  by  a  change  of 
fashion  and  the  consequent  slackness  of 
demand  for  ribbons.  But  what  was  the 
effect,  under  those  circumstances,  upon 
us?  It  was  that,  while  the  trade  was 
depressed  on  the  Rhine,  in  France,  and 
in  Switserland,  and  when  the  demand 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
closed  by  the  unhappy  strife  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  once  united  republic,  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  from  France,  from 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Switserland,  which 
could  not  find  a  market  anywhere  else, 
were  pressed  into  the  market  of  Bngland, 
and  the  proof  of  that  was  the  fact — he 
spoke  from  memory,  but  he  knew  that  he 
was  strictly  accurate — that  the  quantity  of 
ribands  imported  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1861 — and  that  was  the  last  account 
they  had— exceeded  by  60  to  70  per  cent 
the  quantity  imported  in  the  same  months 
of  the  two  preceding  years.  Taking  the 
position  of  the  watch  and  clock  trade 
which  prevailed  in  Coventry,  the  same 
circumstances  to  a  great  degree  existed  ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would 
feel  that  he  was  only  doing  his  duty,  when 
he  saw  the  prospect  of  new  commercial 
treaties  being  contracted  between  this  and 
other  countries,  if  he  prayed  the  Hou^e  to 
aid  him  in  urging  npon  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  important  provi- 
sions of  those  treaties  should  be  so  well 
considered  as  to  protect  the  trade  of  this 
country,  whether  in  large  or  small  depart- 
ments, from  such  grievous  evils  as  afflicted 
the  district  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent 

Mr.  TURNER  said,  that  he  wished,  as 
being  connected  with  another  district  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  to  state  that 
the  same  feelings  as  those  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  just  expressed  existed  in 
the  cotton  districts  of  South  Lancashire. 
They  were  suffering  great  distress,  and 
they  were  not  without  grievous  fear  that 
before  many  months  that  distress  would 
be  greatly  heightened.  They  did  not  wish, 
however,  that  the  Government  should  in- 
terfere in  that  lamentable  contest  which 
Mr,  Newdegaie 


was  going  on  between  the  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  they  wished  those  States  to  see  tlie 
folly  of  their  conduct,  and  to  become  ami- 
cably united  once  more,  or,  if  not,  to  se- 
parate  as  friends  ;  but  he  thought  that 
everything  should  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress  which   prevailed  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts.    They   were  pressed   not  only  by 
the    want  of  cotton,  but  by  the  want  of 
demand  for  their  manufactures.     Their  im- 
niense  trade  to  India  was  interfered  with 
by  a  monstrous  import  duty  imposed  upon 
cotton  goods.     While  trying  with  the  one 
hand  to  get  cotton  from  India,  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  other  were  trying  to  prevent 
the  best  of  that  cotton  from  reaching  this 
country,     They  themselves  had  imposed 
that  duty,   and  they  had  allowed,  or  at 
least  not  much  protested  against,  the  im- 
position of  grievous  duties  in  their  colonies 
on  goods  manufactured   in  this  country. 
At  all  events,  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
that,  in  any  negotiations  with  European 
nations  with  whom  we  were  said  to  be  on 
terms  of  amity,  the  Executive  Government 
should  see  that  justice  was  done  to  this 
country.     France  had  obtained  great  ad- 
vantages in  Belgium,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  done    so    in  the    Zollverein.     Why 
should  those  advantages  be  withheld  from 
this  country?     No  doubt,  good  diploma- 
tists were  sent  out ;  but  good  diplomatists 
were  not  always  good  commercial    men. 
All  they  claimed  was  that  men  competent 
to  the  subject  should  be  united  with  diplo- 
matic men,  and  that  commercial  as  well 
as  political   interests  should  be  extended 
between     foreign     countries    and     Great 
Britain   without    any     undue    advantage 
being  given  to  other  countries  more  active 
in  those  negotiations  than  ourselves. 

Viscount  PALME RSTON  :  Sir,  io  re- 
gard to  the  question  put  by  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  A.  Churchill)  with  respect 
to  Dahomey  and  the  slave  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  House  knows  very 
well  that  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  that  traffic  have  occupied  the  most 
anxious  and  active  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  My  noble  Friend  pro* 
bably  knows  that  two  missions  have 
been  sent  out  at  different  timea  to  the 
late  King  of  Dahomey  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  aban- 
don that  barbarous  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  and  to  assist  us  in  suppressing 
the  slave  trade.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
they  were  not  attended  with  succcaa.    Per- 
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S0O5,  however  anxioos  tbej  may  be  for  the 
attainmeDt  of  tlieir  objects,  must  reoollect 
what  obstacles  the  passions  and  habits  of 
mankind  sometimes  oppose  eren  to  the 
most  beneGcial  reforms.  This  practice  of 
hnman  sacrifices  has  prevailed  extensirely 
Of  er  the  whole  of  that  pari  of  Africa,  and 
when  joa  go  to  a  barbarian  (like  the  King 
of  Dahomey  for  the  time  being)  and  asK 
him  to  forego  these  practices,  to  which  he 
has  attached  a  value  as  symbols  of  autho- 
rity and  power,  and  as  being  tokens  of 
respect  for  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  it  is  just  as  if  you  had  asked  the 
ancient  Romans  to  forego  the  murders 
which  were  committed  in  the  amphi- 
theatres, or  were  to  ask  the  Spaniards  of 
the  present  day  to  give  up  those  bullfights 
which  would  disgust  an  Englishman,  but 
which  afford  great  delight  to  spectators  in 
Spain.  Mr.  Duncan  was  sent  some  time 
ago  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  spent 
some  days  at  his  capital,  and  the  account 
he  gave  was  utterly  disgusting.  The 
palace  was  surrounded  by  a  largo  and 
eitcnsive  wall,  which  was  decorated  with 
homan  skulls  on  spikes.  He  (Mr.  Duncan) 
was  compelled  to  be  a  witness  to  one  of 
those  human  sacrifices,  where  the  unhappy 
eaptives  were  put  into  things  like  canoes 
and  thrown  over  a  parapet  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  high;  and  if  not  killed  by  the  fall, 
they  were  despatched  by  people  stsnding 
below.  Nothing  was  accomplished  by  the 
misaion,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  persuasion  would  induce  the  present 
King  of  Dahomey,  who  seems,  if  possible, 
leas  imbued  with  feelings  of  humanity  than 
bis  father,  to  abandon  this  practice.  At 
the  same  time  I  can  assure  my  noble 
Friend  and  the  House  that  no  opportuuitv 
will  be  lost  which  appears  to  Her  Majesty  s 
Goremment  calculated  to  open  an  oppor- 
tunity with  the  King  of  Dahomey  for 
effecting  our  object. 

With  r^ard  to  the  slave  trade,  I  fear 
persuasion  will  not  induce  him,  any  more 
than  oiher  African  chiefs,  to  abandon  it. 
They  will  only  be  induced  to  abandon  it 
when  convinced  that  it  would  be  more  to 
their  advantage  and  more  easy  for  them 
to  carry  on  legitimate  trade.  The  fact  is, 
tliat  the  chief  derives  greater  profit  from 
the  slave  trade,  while  the  people  under  him 
derive  more  profit  from  legitimate  trade. 
The  occupation  of  Lagos  has  proved  a  great 
instrument  in  impeding  the  slave  trade 
ifi  that  quarter.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  at  Porto  Nuovo  and  Badagry  which 
have  had  the  same  effect;  and  if  we  could 


shut  up  Why  dab,  which  is  the  only  other 
port  through  which  the  King  of  Dahomey 
can  carry  on  the  trade,  we  should  have 
done  much  to  drive  the  slave  trade  from 
that  part  of  the  coast.  But,  as  stated  by 
my  noble  Friend,  the  slave  trade  is  carried 
on  by  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Bra- 
zilians ;  and,  though  their  Governments 
have,  as  Governments,  abandoned  the 
practice  of  the  slave  trade,  yet  habits 
which  are  once  engrained  in  a  people  are 
very  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  and  there 
will  be  found  renegades  who  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facility  which  the  habits 
of  Africa  give  them  to  carry  on  the 
abominable  traffic.  At  the  same  time 
much  progress  has  been  made,  and  my 
noble  Friend  is  right  in  saying  that,  if 
this  slave  trade  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  could  be  stopped,  there  are  sources 
there  of  legitimate  trade  of  infinite  vahie, 
not  only  to  that  country  itself,  but  to  Eng- 
land and  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Cotton 
plants  have  been  seen  growing  naturally, 
within  a  great  sone,  in  great  abundance, 
and  shedding  the  cotton  on  the  ground ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country.  I  can  assure  my  noble  Friend 
that  no  exertions  will  be  omitted  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  first  of  all  to  en- 
deavour to  eradicate  the  abominable  system 
of  human  sacrifice,  and  in  the  next  place 
to  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
slave  trade. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  owing  to  the  civil 
war  in  America,  the  Federal  Government 
has  withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  their 
cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  I 
cannot  say,  offhand,  whether  there  still 
remains  that  number  of  guns  which  the 
United  States  are  bound  by  treaty  to 
maintain  on  that  coast  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  but  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  Federal  Government  have  shown 
a  sincere  desire  to  put  in  force  their 
laws  against  the  slave  trade.  The  con- 
demnations which  have  taken  place  at 
New  York  are  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
when  the  present  unfortunate  dispute  in 
America  terminates,  whether  in  the  estab- 
liahment  of  one  or  of  two  Governments, 
the  American  authorities  will  concur  with 
Great  Britain  in  some  arrangement  by 
which  more  effectual  assistance  may  be 
given  by  American  cruisers  to  check  a 
crime  which  is  a  capital  offence  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  With  respect,  there- 
fore, to  the  African  coost,  I  hope  my  noble 
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Friend  will  believe  that  we  are  anxious  to 
carrj  out  those  views  which  he  has  so 
properly  expressed. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  referred  to 
bj  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W. 
£.  Forster)»  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  him 
to  be  informed  that  negotiations  are  now 
going  on  between  Her  Majesty's  GoTern- 
ment  and  the  Belgian  GoYemment,  which 
are  conducted  in  a  most  amicable  and 
friendly  spirit,  and  which  I  trust  will  ter- 
tninate  in  a  treaty  giving  to  Great  Britain 
the  footing  of  the  most  friendly  nation  with 
respect  to  commerce  with  Belgium,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  condition  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  question  of  the  commu- 
tation or  capitalization  of  the  dues  on  the 
Scheldt.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  England  bore  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  those  negotiations  which  re- 
sniled  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  and  therefore  if  the  Belgian  na- 
tion were  to  form  an  exception  to  all  na- 
tional character,  and  to  be  inspired  in  its 
acts  by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  collective 
bodies,  they  ought  to  have  been  anxious  to 
give  England  every  advantage  possible, 
either  equal  or  superior  to  those  given  to 
any  other  country.  But  one  of  our  objects 
—and  in  that  we  succeeded — was  to  give 
to  Belgium  a  national  representation  and  a  ^ 
free  constitution.  Now,  if  you  give  to  a  | 
]>eople  a  free  constitution,  by  which  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  population  I 
are  actively  represented,  you  must  make  | 
np  your  mind  to  endure  inconveniences 
which  national  and  local  passions  and  pre^ 
judices  are  sure  to  entail;  and  this  has 
been  the  case  not  only  in  Belgium,  but  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  where  also  greatly  by 
the  influence  of  the  British  Government 
constitutional  institutions  were  established. 
We  in  this  country  were  a  long  time  before 
we  were  t&ught  to  believe  that  freedom  of 
trade  is  an  advantage  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  we  clung  for  a  lengthened  period 
to  the  notion  that  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry, or  particular  branches  of  native 
industry,  was  a  benefit  to  the  country  at 
large.  Luckily,  we  have  been  undeceived; 
but  the  Belgians  have  not  yet  advanced  so 
far  in  political  education,  and  the  Belgian 
Government  have  had  to  overcome  great 
local  prejudices  and  the  resistance  of  par- 
ticular interests  in  Belgium,  and  they  pay 
us  the  compliment — for  a  compliment  it  is 
— of  being  much  more  afraid  of  competi- 
tion with  English  industry  than  with 
French  industry.  Therefore  they  are  more 
Viscount  Falmerston 


easily  led  to  extend  to  France  indulgences 
which  they  would  not  be  disposed  equally 
to  'extend  to  England.     But  I  trust  that 
all   difficulty   on  this   score  is  over,   and 
that  by  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  we  shall 
be  put  in  all  respects  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation.    With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  when  the  treaty  was  negotiated 
by  which  the  independence  of  Belgium  was 
acknowledged  by  the  five  great  Powers, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  most  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  the  conclusion,  and  clung 
step  by  step,  and  point  by  point,  through- 
out the  long  and   tedious  negotiation  to 
everything  that  might  be  advantageous  to 
Holland  rather  than  to  Belgium,  and  made 
a  point  that  a  toll  should  bo  levied  on  ves- 
sels passing  through  Dutch  waters  up  to 
Antwerp.    The  object  of  this  was  to  assert 
the  territorial  rights  of  Holland,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  put  some  check  on  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  Belgium.     This  toll  was 
to  be  levied   at  Terneuse,  in  the  Dutch 
territory ;  but   afterwards,  by  agreement 
between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch   Govern- 
ments, it  was  levied  at  Antwerp,  in  order 
that  the  vessels  might    not   be    stopped 
in   their   passage   up   the   river.     Subse- 
quently,   tho   Belgian   Government,    feel- 
ing  sensible  that  this  toll  would  operate 
as  a  discouragement  to  vessels  going  to 
Antwerp,  threw  by  a  law  tho  payment  of 
the  whole  of  the  toll  on  Belgium  itself, 
and  from  that  time  vessels  coming  up  to 
Antwerp  were  free  from  toll.     That  was  a 
voluntary  engagement  on  the  part  of  Bel- 
gium, depending  on  a  law  passed  by  the 
Belgian  Chambers,  and  liable  to   be  re- 
voked ;  and  if  revoked,  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence, Belgium  ceased  to  take  the  poy- 
ment  on  itself,  the  toll  would  be  levied  by 
Holland,  and  the  nations  to  whom  the  ves- 
sels belonged  would  be  subject  to  the  in- 
convenience,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the 
payment  of  the  toll.     However,  it  will  be 
matter  of  negotiation,  after  the  treaty  of 
commerce  is  concluded,  to  deal  with  the 
question   as   between  Belgium  and  Great 
Britain.     But  I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friend 
that  the  Belgian  Government  have  acted 
throughout  with  the  greatest  desire  to  do 
all  that  fairness  and  justice  would  require. 
As  they  have,  however,   to   deal  with   a 
popular  assembly,  which  represents,  as  all 
popular  assemblies   do,    the  passions   and 
prejudices  of  the  nation  represented,  they 
have  had  difficulties  to  encounter   wbicli 
would  not  have  been  felt  in  countries  of  a 
more  despotic  constitution.  ^ 
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It  18  said  tbfti  the  Foreign  Office  is  not 
a  department  sufficientJj  well  constituted 
to  represent  and  give  effect  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  Having 
had  the  honoar  of  being  in  that  Depart- 
ment for  a  long  time,  I  can  assure  raj 
Jion.  Friend  that  he  is  mistaken  in  thai 
opinion.  It  is  quite  true  that  for  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  the  Foreign  Office  has  to 
refer  to  the  best  authority — the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  and  the  only  result  of  creating  in 
the  Foreign  Office  a  department  of  trade 
would  be  that  the  Foreign  Office  would 
then  hare  to  rely  on  an  authority  inferior 
to  that  which  it  now  depends  on.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  in  constaut  communica- 
tion with  all  the  trading  interests  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  depository  of  a  vast  mass 
of  information  in  reference  to  theQ)»  and  a 
department  of  trade  in  the  Foreign  Office 
would  not  have  the  same  information,  and 
the  same  moans  of  giving  advice,  unless  it 
established  the  same  organization  ;  and  in 
that  ease  there  would  be  two  similar  do- 
/artments — one  perpetually  employed  in 
its  general  duties,  and  the  other  only  oc- 
cauonally  consulted  when  a  commercial 
treaty  might  be  discussed.  But  the  opi- 
nion of  foreign  nations  is  not  at  all  that 
which  haa  been  stated  this  evening.  Hon. 
Members  think  that  the  Foreign  Office 
neglects  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  looks  only  to  political  objects. 
What,  however,  is  the  reproach  made 
against  England  by  foreign  nations  ?  It 
is  that  our  political  relations  are  conducted 
mainly  with  a  view  to  our  commercial  in- 
terests. Foreign  nations  regard  England 
as  a  selfish  Power — ^a  Power  which  looks 
only  to  its  own  trading  advantages,  and 
that  is  made  a  reproach  against  us. 

I  now  come  to  the  Zollverein.  It  is  true 
that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  the 
Zollverein  are  very  heavy,  but  what  has  been 
the  feeling  of  Germany  for  some  time  past  ? 
It  has  been  that  England  was  advocating 
the  principles  of  free  trade  for  the  purpose 
of  mining  Germany,  that  our  object  was 
to  inundate  Germany  with  British  commo- 
dities, and  so  to  extinguish  and  destroy 
German  industry  in  all  its  branches.  Fo- 
reign nations  have  a  notion  that  we  give 
our  commodities  without  taking  anything 
in  exchange;  that  we  overwhelm  them  with 
presents,  forgetting  that  they  take  nothing 
irom  us  which  they  do  not  pay  for  by  ar- 
ticles of  their  own  production.  They  can- 
not see  that  trade  is  a  system  of  barter, 
aad  that  by  admitting  an  unlimited  supply 
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of  British  commodities  they  impose  upon 
themselves  the  necessity  of  producing  an 
equal  value  of  commodities  of  some  kind  or 
other  to  pay  for  what  they  receive  from  us. 
Their  apprehensions  are  perfectly  chimeri- 
cal, and  are  founded  upon  a  narrow  and 
short-sighted  view  of  their  real  interests. 
Nevertheless,  that  fear  has  existed,  though 
I  trust  it  is  now  about  to  be  dispelled.  It 
is  disappearing  gradually,  and  the  treaty 
we  concluded  with  France  will  hare  a 
material  effect  in  disabusing  Europe  upon 
tliat  point.  The  hen.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  has  paid  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale— Mr.  Cobden — I  may  name  him  as  a 
Commissioner  on  that  occasion  and  not  as 
a  Member  of  this  House — for  his  invaluable 
services  in  the  negotiation  of  tlie  French 
treaty.  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  in  justification  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  that  it  is  not  our  fault, 
but  arose  from  what  I  think  is  an  orer- 
strained  and  too  refined  delicacy  of  mind« 
that  Mr.  Cobden  has  not  received  for  his 
services  on  that  occasion  some  signal  mark 
of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  An  honour 
was  offered  to  him.  He  declined  it,  from 
motives  which  do  him  great  credit ;  but, 
nevertheless,  his  refusal  caused  much  re- 
gret to  myself  as  the  organ  of  communi- 
cating the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  to  him. 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friends  that  the  Go- 
vernmont  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  neglecting  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  arrangement 
which  now  exists^by  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  Board  of  Trade  full  of 
all  the  requisite  information  for  commercial 
negotiations,  and,  on  the  other,  we  have 
the  Foreign  Office  in  friendly  and  daily 
communication  with  that  department — is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  and  indeed  the 
only  arrangement  which,  by  division  of 
labour,  could  produce  any  good  results. 

The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate)  lamented  the  fate  of 
the  Coventry  riband  weavers,  and  ascribed 
the  distress  which  they  have  suffered  to  the 
French  treaty.  I  believe  my  hon.  Friend 
is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
distress,  which  arises  chiefly,  not  from  the 
French  treaty,  not  from  any  inundation  of 
French  ribands,  but  from  a  change  of 
fancy  and  fashion  in  tiiis  country.  Our 
manufacturers  are  in  ono  respect  in  the 
condition  so  well  described  in  the  well- 
known  prologue— 

"  Hard  is  their  lot  who  here  by  fortune  placed 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudeit  of  ta«(o." 
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It  18  the  TiciBsitades  of  taste  which  from 
time  to  time  lead  either  to  an  increase  or 
a  cessation  of  demand  for  particolar  ma- 
Bvfaotures.  The  ladies,  who  exercise  so 
great  a  sway  in  all  human  affairs,  bj 
changing  their  style  of  dress,  inflict  dis- 
tress upon  one  set  of  manufacturers,  or 
give  abundant  occupation  to  another.  The 
OoTontry  riband  makers  are  suffering  from 
the  absence  of  ribands  upon  the  dresses  of 
thenr  fair  countrywomen;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  steel  manufacturers  of  Sheffield 
are  driving  a  flourishing  trade  in  those 
implements  of  destruction  which  have  be- 
come so  fashionable  of  late.  They  have 
left  off,  by  cessation  of  American  demand, 
making  some  articles  dangerous  to  human 
life,  but  they  have  taken  to  the  manufacture 
of  engines  which,  unfortunately,  though  not 
in  an  equal  degree,  are  fatal  in  another 
way.  It  is  not,  then,  the  French  Treaty 
which  has  caused  the  distress  in  Coventry. 
That  distress  arises  from  the  conditions 
of  human  society,  by  which  those  persons 
who  occupy  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  luxuries  are  liable  to  have  great  employ- 
ment in  one  year  and  less  employment  in 
another.  I  hope.  Sir,  I  have  been  «ble  to 
give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions 
put  to  me,  and,  in  conclusion,  I  can  assure 
my  hon.  Friends  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  will  never  be  neg- 
lect^ by  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment. 

ELECTION  LAW  AMENDMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  he  will 
name  a  day  on  which  he  would  bring  for- 
ward the  Election  Law  Amendment  Bill 
sufficiently  early  to  secure  a  fuU  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  some  Bill  on  that  subject 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  during 
the  present  Session  ? 

Sib  QEORGE  GREY  said,  that  having 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  public  business, 
he  was  unable  to  name  a  day,  but  he  would 
take  care  that  it  should  be  one  sufficiently 
early  to  enable  a  full  consideration  to  be 
given  to  the  subject. 

TRANSPORT  OF  TROOPS  TO  CANADA. 
RETUBNS  MOVED  FOR. 

CoLOKEL  DUNNE  said,  he  rose  to  ask 

the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  whetlter 

troops  had  been  sent  to  America  in  the 

vessels  Adelaide  and  Victoria^  which  were 

Viicount  Palmerston 


lately  nearly  lost ;  and  to  move  an  Address 
for  copy  of  any  Report  made  by  the  com* 
mandant  of  the  troops  on  board,  the  Ad- 
miralty agents  at  Cork,  and  the  captaina 
of  these  vessels ;  and  furtber,  to  ask  if 
either  or  both  of  these  captains  had  re- 
tired or  been  removed  from  their  oomniand» 
and  the  reasons  for  such  removal ;  and  also 
to  move  for  any  correspondence  between 
Major- General  Lord  Frederick  Paulet  and 
the  War  Office  as  to  the  Adriatic  troop-ship 
conveying  the  Grenadier  Guards  to  Ame- 
rica, or  any  correspondence  on  the  same 
subject  with  any  Government  department. 
He  would  first  deal  with  the  case  of  the 
Victoria.  That  vessel  sailed  from  Cork  on 
the  4th  of  January,  with  twenty-two  offi- 
cers and  505  men  of  the  96th  Reginaent 
on  board.  Before  she  left  the  harbour, 
indeed  from  the  moment  the  regiment  went 
aboard,  she  was  found  so  leaky,  and  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  hurry  her  off 
so  rapidly,  that  neither  bedding  nor  rations 
were  served  out  to  the  men  until  they  were 
under  weigh  and  sea-sick.  The  accoutre- 
ments and  arms  were  not  even  hung  up 
and  stowed  away,  and  they  were,  as  wett 
as  the  officers'  cabins,  completely  wet 
through.  During  tiie  first  ^we  days  at 
sea  she  made  some  progress,  but  it  then 
began  to  blow,  and  the  xlefocts  of  the  ship 
were  speedily  discovered.  It  blew  very 
hard,  and  the  vessel  pitched  and  rolled  so 
much  that  the  men  on  board  were  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  loss  of  limb  and  life,  ami 
were  saturated  with  water.  Neither  witk 
the  aid  of  steam  nor  sail  was  she  able  to 
make  head  against  the  storm  ;  she  searoelj 
made  twenty-four  knots  in  twenty*foiir 
hours,  while  she  fell  forty-eight  knots  te 
leeward,  though  burning  forty  tons  of  eoal 
in  that  period.  The  horses  which  ah^ 
carried,  belonging  te  the  officers,  and 
which  he  was  informed  they  were  obliged 
to  take  at  their  own  risk,  were  destrojed^ 
The  spars  of  the  ship,  moreover,  were 
snapped  asunder,  her  life-boats  vrere  car- 
ried away,  the  longboat  stove  in,  the 
bridge  torn  up.  She  rolled  so  that  neither 
tea,  coffee,  nor  soup  could  be  served  to  the 
men.  Her  sails  were  torn  to  pieces  ;  and 
in  short,  she  was  exposed  to  all  those 
disasters  which  attended  a  vessel  not  in 
a  state' to  make  head  against  a  storon. 
Now,  the  question  he  wished  to  ask 
was,  were  twenty- two  officers  and  505 
men,  after  all  that  had  taken  place,  to  be 
called  upon  again  to  embark  in  the  same 
ship  ?  He  should  also  like  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Admiralty  agent  who  had  inspect- 
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fid  her  when  she  pot  back,  bid  or  bad  not 
proBoanced  ber  to  be  imfit  to  cross  tbe 
AUande  ?     He  was  tbe  more  particular  in 
dfisinag  to  have  an  answer  to  that  inquiry, 
keeasse  it  was  <»irreatlj  reported  that  the 
esftaio  and  offieers  bad  expressed  it  to  be 
dieir  opinion  that  sbe  epttld  never  perform 
the  TOjage  ezeept  in  fine  weather.     He 
might  al^  add  that  be  bad  been  told  tbe 
eoodaot  of  the  captain  and  offieers  was  b^ 
jaod  all  praise,  while  it  was  said  that  tbe 
•rew,  witii  tbe  ezeeptton  of  about  six  men, 
were  not  so  efficient  as  the?  onglit  to  be 
ftir  the  purpose  of  Bavigating  the  yessel. 
That  which,   bowever,  be  complained  of 
Qost  of  aU  was,  that  a  ship  wbicb  had 
proved  herself  so  unworthy  of  being  trusted 
should  be  again  sent  out  to  sea.     He,  under 
these  eircanistances,  trusted  tbe  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  to  tbe  Admiralty  would  fur- 
nish kirn  with  tbe  Botums  for  which  be 
asked,  and  would  not  refuse  to  produce 
theai  on  tbe  ground  that  they  were  of  a 
confidential   nature,    so  that  the   House 
night  kn»w  whether  the  agent  who  bad 
reported  the  ship  to  be  fit  for  tbe  trans- 
Mrt  of  troops  across  tbe  AtlanUo  bad  or 
haci  not  been  punished  for  making  a  false 
leport.     S»  far  as  the  Adelaide  was  con- 
eemed,  be  understood  that  sbe  was  a  sis- 
ter ship  to   the   Victoria ;  that  she  bad 
k«B  bflilt  for  tbe  Austraiian  trade,  and 
was  aeiver  intended  to  eontend  against  the 
stems  of  tlie  North  AUantic.     He  was 
also  led  to  beUeve  that  tbe  price  paid  for 
the  serriees  lof  thuee  ships  for  three  months 
was  very  nearly  equal  to  their  value,  wliile 
there  prevailed  an  impression  among  ship- 
evaers  and  naval  men  with  whom  be  bad 
bad  eommanieations  on  tbe  subject  that 
they  were  totally  unfit  for  the  service  on 
which  they  ware  engaged.    As  to  tbe  Ade- 
laide^ be  need  enly  say  that,  so  far  as  he 
had  aseertftined,  tbe  disasters  wbicb  had 
befallen  her  were  nearly  as  great  as  those 
which  the  Victoria  bad  encountered.    The 
GorenKnent  had  assumed    to  themselves 
great    erodst   for    the   promptitude   with 
which    they     had    despatched    troops    to 
Canada,  bat  be  did  not  think  it  was  right 
they  should  obtain  a  greater  amount  of  it 
than  thej  were  entitled  to  receive,  and  in 
the  ease  of  the  Parana  and  the  Adriatic,  as 
well  as  of  the  teasels  to  which  be  bad  more 
especially  called  tbeattentioo  of  the  House, 
eemplatota,  bo  believed,  had  been  made, 
•wiog  to  overerowd'mg  and  other  causes ; 
sad  it  aeemed  that  the  Admiralty  itself 
wss  not  withoot  some  misgivings  on  the 
wbject  of  the  unfitness  of  these  vessels  to 


encoanter  tbe  storms  of  tbe  North  Atlantie 
Ocean,  because  be  (Colonel  Dunne)  had 
heard  that  they  were  told  to  proceed  to 
Madeira,  thence  to  Bermuda,  and  thus  to 
America,  by  whidi  route  they  would  be  in 
less  danger  of  storms  which  swept  tlie 
Northern  Oc^n,  but  which  would  ensure 
to  these  regiments  wbicb  bad  been  ae 
lately  nearly  lost,  a  residence  en  ship* 
board  of  at  least  six  weeks*  duimttoa. 
Why  could  not  tbe  Government  employ 
transports  like  tbe  Htmedaffa,  as  he  was 
informed  sbe  bad  performed  tbe  voyage  te 
America  in  twelve  days,  and,  it  was  said, 
bad  Boved  tbe  country  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  ?  He  should  like  to  know  from  tbe 
Government  whether  that  was  net  so,  and 
whether  they  were  not  in  possession  of  Re- 
ports from  Colonel  Lord  W.  Paulet  and 
ether  officers  in  which  those  complaints  were 
embodied  ?  He  should  not,  however,  enter 
further  into  tbe  subject,  but  should  con* 
tent  himself,  while  moving  for  tbe  Retams, 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  noble 
Lord  tbe  Secretary  to  tbe  Admiralty  would 
be  able  to  contradict  tbe  statements,  espe^ 
cially  that  with  reference  to  tbe  pe-em** 
barkation  of  4he  troops  when  no  pressure 
for  their  immediate  despatch  existed,  to 
which  he  bad  called  bis  attention. 

Amendment  proposed, 
<*  To  leare  oat  from  the  word  'That'  to  tbe  end 
of  the  Questioa,  in  order  to  add  the  words  *  aa 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Uer  Mi^tj,  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copy  of  any 
Report  made  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Troops 
OD  board  the  vessels  Adelaide  and  Victoria,  the 
Admiralty  Agents  at  Cork,  and  the  Captains  of 
those  vessels ;  and  also  o^  any  Correspondence 
between  Major  Geoeral  Lord  Frederick  Paulett 
and  the  War  Office  as  to  the  Adriaixe  troopship 
conveying  the  Grenadier  Guards  to  America,  or 
any  Correspondenee  on  the  same  subject  with  any 
Government  Department,'' — instead  thereof 

Question  propoeed,  «*Tliat  tbe  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tbe 
Question." 

LoED  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  be 
was  willing  to  admit  that  if  tbe  rumours 
to  which  the  bon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
alluded  were  in  general  circulation— <-a  fact 
of  which  be  was  not  aware — be  bad  done 
perfectly  right  in  bringing  tbem  under  the 
notice  oli  tbe  House.  He  must,  however^ 
demur  to  the  production  of  confidential  r 
ports  of  officers  to  the  War  Office  and  tbe 
Admiralty  with  regard  to  transports.  Those 
two  departments  encouraged  all  their  offi- 
cers and  agents,  and  also  tbe  military 
officers  on  board  such  vessels,  to  find  fault 
with  them  whenever  they  had  occasion  to 
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do  80,  and  he  felt  assured  that  if  the  re* 
ports  which  were  in  consequence  sent  in 
were  made  public  the  6o?ernment  would 
not  receiTO  that  full,  frank,  and  free  in- 
formation which  it  was  desirable  thej 
should  possess.  So  far  as  the  official 
report — that  was  to  saj,  the  report  of  the 
Admiralty  officer  as  to  the  fitness  of  those 
▼essels  for  the  senrice  imposed  on  them 
— was  concerned,  he  would  hare  no 
objection  to  laj  it  on  the  table  in  the 
cases  both  of  the  Adelaide  and  Victoria, 
That  the  troops  on  board  those  vessels  had 
been  subjected  to  very  great  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny, 
but  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  reports  on  the  subject  received  by 
the  Admiralty  concurred  in  pronouncing 
the  gale  with  which  they  had  to  contend 
as  a  perfect  hurricane.  Indeed — as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  must  be  well 
aware — bad  weather  must  in  the  month  of 
January  be  expected  to  await  vessels  cross- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  by  the  Northern 
passage,  and  that  which  the  Victoria  and 
Adelaide  encountered  was,  he  believed, 
more  than  usually  severe.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  however,  seemed  to 
maintain  that  those  ships  were  utterly  unfit 
to  cope  with  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
he  must  not  forget  that  they  had  been  em- 
ployed in  conveying  troops  to  China,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  in  itself  showed  that  they 
might  not  unfairly  be  deemed  capable  of 
successfully  contending  with  the  weather 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  meet  in 
going  to  the  coast  of  America.  The  Ade- 
(aide,  he  might  add,  left  Queenstown  on 
the  4th  of  January,  and  put  back  on 
the  24th,  not  because  she  was  leaky  or 
deemed  unseaworthy,  but  because  she  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  lid 
carried  off  one  of  her  cylinders.  When 
she  came  back  to  Devonport,  she  had  been 
set  thoroughly  to  rights  in  the  dockyard  ; 
and  from  a  report  which,  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Colonel  would  like  to  move  for  it^ 
he  should  be  happy  to  produce,  it  would  be 
found  that,  having  been  tried  in  bad  wea- 
ther outside  the  Eddyatone,  she  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  dockyard  officers  to  be 
perfectly  fit  for  sea.  As  to  the  Victoria,  he 
had  to  state  that  she  had  left  Queens- 
town  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  that 
she  had  put  back.  The  cause,  however, 
of  her  having  put  back  was  that  she  had 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  against  a 
tremendous  gale,  and  had  consumed  so 
much  coal  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  j 
ber  being  able  to  make  the  voyage  in  any  ' 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


reasonable  time.  It  was  quite  true  that 
many  of  the  officers  referred  to  were  very 
good  sailors,  and  could  give  a  very  fair 
opinion  as  to  the  qualities  of  vessels,  but 
his  gallant  Friend  would  admit  that  the 
Admiralty  authorities  were  the  proper 
parties  to  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  sbipe. 
He  bad  carefully  read  the  reports  both  of 
Admiral  Smart  at  Queenstown  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pasley  at  Devonport,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  both  vess^  in- 
spected by  them  were  perfectly  fit  to  un- 
dertake the  voyage ;  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause there  was  now  not  so  much  occasion 
for  haste  that  they  were  directed  to  take 
what  is  called  the  Southern  passage, 
having  permission  to  touch  at  Bermuda 
only  in  the  event  of  their  coal  falling  short. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  referred 
to  a  report  of  Lord  Frederick  Paulett  with 
regard  to  the  Adriatic.  That  gallant  offi- 
cer had  stated,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was 
I  not  full  accommodation  for  the  troops  in 
I  the  Adriatic,  but  that  was  to  be  attributed 
:  in  great  measure  to  the  haste  with  which 
I  the  internal  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted. He  could  assure  his  gallant  Friend 
that  the  complaints  of  Lord  Frederick 
i  Paulett  had  reference  to  matters  of  detail 
of  no  very  great  importance  ;  and  the  up- 
shot of  all  was,  that  he  could  confidently 
state  that  the  gallant  soldiers  now  on  board 
the  Adelaide  and  Victoria  were  embarked 
in  thoroughly  good  vessels,  and  incurred  na 
further  risk  than  any  men  crossing  the  At* 
j  Ian  tic  at  this  time  of  year.  He  should  be 
happy  to  give  the  returns  sought,  relative 
to  the  fitness  of  these  vessels.  It  was 
I  true  that  both  the  captains  had  left  tlie 
vessels,  but  of  course  the  Admiralty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  removal.  Thai 
depended  upon  the  owners,  and  they  had 
a  report  from  the  owners  stating  that  one 
of  the  captains  had  left  his  vessel  from 
I  private  circumstances,  which  had  no  refers 
ence  to  the  vessel  itself,  and  the  other  left 
from  ill -health,  having  been  suffering  for 
some  time,  and  being  therefore  quite  unfit 
to  go  on  that  voyage.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  censure  had  been  passed  on  the 
agent. 

Mr.  G.  W.  BENTINCK  said,  there  was 
one  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  answer  which 
he  did  not  quite  understand — namely,  that 
in  which  a  distinction  was  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  the  propriety  of  laying  on 
the  table  reports  of  the  performances  of 
these  vessels,  and  what  were  called  con- 
fidential Reports.  It  appeared  to  hixa 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  that  when,  as  in  the  pre* 
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Bent  case,  the  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
fitness  of  transports,  all  Reports  ought  to 
be  gifen  to  the  House  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  furnish.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  there  would  always 
be  storms  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  month  of 
January,  but  the  question  was,  whether  it 
was  not  desirable,  both  on  the  score  of 
economy  and  for  the  safety  of  the  troops, 
that  we  should  have  a  larger  number  of 
troop-ships  in  commission,  which  would 
always  senre  as  a  school  for  seamen,  and 
which  might  be  employed  as  transports, 
rather  than  incur  the  enormous  cost  of 
biring  transports.  He  would  revert  for  a 
moment  to  another  subject.  His  attention 
had  been  called  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  to  what  had  fallen  that  even- 
ing from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Goveroment  respecting  the  distress  at  Co- 
ventry. The  noble  Lord,  with  his  usual 
hilarity  of  spirits,  had  attributed  that  dis- 
tress to  a  change  of  fashion  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  with  reference  to  the  patterns  of 
ribands.  But  the  figures  which  he  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  held  in  his  hand  would  tend  to 
•how  that  the  noble  Lord  was  mistaken  on 
that  subject,  and  that  the  distress  in  Co- 
ventry was  solely  attributable  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  commercial  Treaty  with 
France.  Id  1860,  before  the  treaty  came 
into  active  operation,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  ribands  imported  was  442,000  ;  and  in 
1861,  when  the  treaty  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, the  number  of  pounds  imported  was 
746,000 ;  in  other  words,  there  was  an 
increased  importation  of  ribands  to  the 
extent  of  70  per  cent.  That  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  distress  at  Coventry,  and  it 
eoold  only  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
the  commercial  treaty.  Ho  would  remind 
the  noble  Lord  of  another  fact ;  not  only 
was  there  no  duty  on  the  importation  of 
French  ribands,  but  there  was  a  duty  on 
the  import  into  France  of  ribands  from 
this  country.  That  duty,  to  be  sure,  waa 
enly  a  small  one,  but  France  retained  the 
power  of  increasing  it  at  pleasure.  Yet 
that  was  called  free  trade. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS:  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member's  Motion  which  relates  to 
the  correspondence  between  Major-General 
Lord  F.  Paulett  and  the  War  Office  as 
to  the  Adriatic  is  nugatory,  inasmuch,  as 
no  such  correspondence  exists.  It  is  the 
practice  for  commanding  officers  who  go 
oat  10  transports  to  address  to  the  Ad- 
miralty any  confidential  letter  they  may 


think  expedient  with  respect  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  troops,  and  the  practice 
manifestly  tends  to  the  advantage  of  the 
troops ;  because  there  may  be  matters 
which  the  Admiralty  has  it  in  its  power  to 
correct,  which  are,  nevertheless,  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  public  despatch.  Now,  if  the 
House  thinks  it  right  to  call  for  confiden- 
tial letters  of  this  kind,  the  obvious  result 
will  be  that  (hey  will  not  be  written.  No 
doubt,  they  may  call  for  this  particular 
letter,  but  it  will  be  the  last  that  will  ever 
be  written.  The  practice  will  cease,  for  it 
only  exists  on  the  faith  that  Parliament 
will  not  call  for  the  production  of  private 
documents  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  ex* 
pectation  that  they  will  be  treated  as  con* 
fidential.  1  hope,  therefore,  the  House 
will  respect  the  practice  which  has  grown 
up,  for  the  convenience  and  advantage  of 
the  troops,  and  that  my  noble  Friend  will 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  concede  that  part 
of  the  Motion. 

Colonel  DUNNE  differed  from  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleague  as  to  the 
propriety  of  withholding  reports  of  com- 
plaints becousc  they  were  deemed  confi- 
dential, while  he  was  sure  no  officer  making 
them  would  shrink  from  their  publication. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  assured  that  more 
reports  would  be  made  by  officers  if  they 
were  made  public,  for  in  that  case  they 
might  expect  to  obtain  redress.  If  they 
did  not  wish  publicity,  why  was  he  fur- 
nished with  the  information  which  he  now 
brought  before  the  House  ?  At  the  same 
time,  after  the  statements  which  had  been 
made,  and  the  refusal  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  Secretary  at  War  to  give  the 
papers  he  moved  for,  and  consent  only  to 
give  the  Reports  of  the  Admiralty  agents 
as  to  the  state  of  the  vessels  when  they 
last  sailed,  he  would  not  press  his  motion, 
because  he  put  no  faith  in  the  reports  of 
men  who  must  have  deceived  the  Admi- 
ralty on  the  state  of  these  ships  when 
proceeding  on  their  first  voyage.  If  the 
noble  Lord  pledged  his  professional  reputa- 
tion and  word  that  ho  was  convinced  that 
these  vessels  were  in  a  fit  state  to  carry 
out  Her  Majesty's  regiments,  and  to  risk 
the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  in  them, 
he  would  himself  prefer  the  word  of  his 
noble  Friend  to  that  of  these  Admiralty 
agents,  and  he  thought  the  public  would 
do  so  likewise. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  assented 
to  do  so. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdravnii. 
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European  recruits  unneceBBarilj,  as  (he 
European  force  in  India  already  exceeded 
the  fixed  OBtahlishroent,  he  must  remind 
the  Houae  thai  it  was  stated  in  the  Cal- 
cutta papers  that  the  European  feroe  cost 
jCUO  per  head  perannom,  while  a  veteran 
sepoj  cost  only  £10.  Since  1857  the 
native  army  of  232,224  has  heen  reduced 
by  121,824,  saving  therefore,  at  £10  per 
head.  £1.218,240;  but  the  European 
troops  are  now  in  excess  of  the  strength 
of  1857  by  27,778,  and  the  increased 
charge  therefore  is  £3,055,580 ;  and 
Mr.  Laing  had  stated  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  Calcutta,  that  he  could  not 
diminish  taxation  while  the  military  charges 
continued  at  their  present  amount*  With 
respect  to  the  Queen's  Bays  he  would 
simply  ask  why  they  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  England  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD:  I  am  very 
glad  that  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend  has 
put  these  questions  to  me.  He  implies 
rather  than  makes  a  charge  against  the 
Home  Government,  which  has  been  made 
directly  against  us  elf^e where,  and  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  stating  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  of  removing  a  fallacions  impres- 
sion which  1  know  prevails  with  regard  te 
it.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to 
whnt  should  be  the  European  force  in 
India,  further  than  to  remark  that  an  over- 
grown Native  army  has  cost  the  finances 
of  India  much  more  than  the  sum  of  £10 
per  man,  which  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
calculates  as  the  cost  of  a  Native  soldier^ 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  Govern* 
ment,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
Government  at  home,  and  of  every  man  of 
sense,  both  here  and  on  the  spot,  wisely 
determined  upon  reducing,  very  largely,  the 
Native  army  and  maintaining  such  a  force 
of  European  troops  in  India  as  will  insure 
us,  as  far  as  human  precautions  can  insure 
us,  against  a  recurrence  of  such  a  cala- 
mity aA,  unhappily,  we  have  had  to  deplore. 
The  charge  is  that  we  have  forced  upon 
India  a  larger  number  of  European  troops 
than  the  authorities  of  India  thoi^ht 
necessary,  and  thereby  thrown  upon  the 
finances  of  India  a  burden  which  ought  not 
to  have  heen  imposed.  I  might  content 
myself  hy  simply  stating  that  the  charge 
is  totally  incorrect,  and  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  fixpd  establishment  of  troops  in 
India  is  exceeded  by  9,000  men.  But  I  do 
not  think  1  should  do  justice  if  I  did  not 
state  rather  more  fully  what  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  lodia  and  of  the  Go* 


ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT— COM- 
PETITION  OF  COLOURED  PERSONS— 
THE  ARMY— (INDIA).— QUESTIONS. 
Colonel  SYKES  stated,  that  with  a 
view  to  afford  explanations  of  his  motives 
lor  putting  the  questions,  he  had  intended 
Ihey  ahould  appear  upon  the  paper  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply ;  hut,  inadvertently,  they  were  printed 
amongst  the  ordinary  questions  of  tlie 
day,  and  he  was  disabled  by  the  forms  of 
the  House  from  giving  explanations.  He 
now,  therefore,  begged  to  repeat  his  ques- 
tions. Whether  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
India,  and  coloured  British  subjects  in 
Canada  and  the  Colonies,  would  be  aK 
lowed  to  compete ;  why  1,824  recruits,' 
for  the  Bengal  Presidency  alone,  were 
sent  out  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
fixed  establishment  of  European  troops  of 
all  arms  for  India -namely,  71,000  men — 
being  at  the  time  exceeded  by  9,770  men  ; 
and  why  the  Queen's  Bays,  ordered  home 
from  India,  were  stopped  at  Cawnpore  on 
their  march  to  embark  for  England  ?  The 
reason  alleged  last  Session,  as  stated  hy 
the  Secretary  for  War,  for  refusing  to 
allow  natives  of  India  to  compete  for 
medical  commissions  in  the  Royal  army 
was,  that  their  constitutions  would  not 
bear  exposure  in  northern  climates.  But 
admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  which  it  was 
not,  there  was  always  an  army  of  200,000 
men  in  India,  Europeans  and  Natives; 
and  if  it  had  been  desired  to  give  natives 
of  India  the  full  rights  of  British  subjects, 
provision  could  always  have  been  made  for 
any  number  of  coloured  medical  men  in 
India.  But  the  argument  of  birth  failed 
entirely  with  respect  to  coloured  British 
subjects  in  Canada.  There  were  at  least 
10,000  coloured  persons,  either  bom  in 
Africa  or  descended  from  fugitive  slaves, 
who  had  formed  communities  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  passed  unscathed  many  Ca- 
nadian winters  :  many  of  them  had  gone 
through  the  curriculum  of  the  Toronto 
University  and  become  members  of  the 
liberal  professions,  and  in  London  the  year 
before  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
nationa] Statistical  Association,  a  Dr. 
Delany,  a  pure  negro,  took  a  distinguished 
part.  The  inference,  thereForev  was  that 
a  lamentable  prejudice  against  colour  de- 
prived one  class  of  British  subjects  of  their 
rights.  But  if  the  colour  of  the  skin  were 
to  exclude,  what  shade  was  to  be  the 
standard — black,  yellow,  brown,  or  whitey- 
brown  ?     With  reepect  to  sending  to  India 
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Ternment  at  Uome  has  been,  and  how  far 
the  charge  made  \a  foreign  to  the  truth. 
I  quite  admit  that  the  amoantof  Earopesn 
force  in  India  muai  entirely  depend  upon 
Indian  eonsideratiens,  and  that  there  is  no 
jastifieation  lor  saddling  upon  ladta  a 
larger  foree  than  is  neeessary  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  country. 
The  immediate  charge  against  the  Home 
Government  is  that  we  sent  out  last  sum- 
mer a  larger  number  of  recruits  than  was 
necessary,  and  tliereby  imposed  an  unne- 
cessary burden  upon  the  Indian  inances. 
In  the  summer  of  i860  the  QoTcmment  of 
India  sent  home  an  estimate  that  the  force 
required  would  be  92,000  men.  The 
Home  Government  thonght  it  excessive, 
and  I  took  upon  myself  materially  to 
reduce  it.  The  Military  Committee  of 
the  Indian  Council  had  reported  that  in 
their  opinion  the  force  ought  to  be  80,000 
men.  I  could  not  pretend  to  give  orders 
on  my  own  authority  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  in  India,  and 
of  persons  who  were  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  India  than  myself  ;  but 
I  did  aoggest  privately  to  Lord  Canning 
chat  be  might  reduce  the  number  to  a  little 
above  70,000  men,  and  the  number  which 
I  recommended  to  him  as  quite  sufficient 
was  73,000.  Tl»e  whole  question  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Home  Government  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1860,  when,  io  consequence  of 
the  conversion  of  the  local  forces  into 
regimeota  of  the  line,  we  had  to  do* 
termine  how  many  regiments  should  be 
formed  in  the  Queen's  army  out  of  the 
local  troops.  In  the  spring  of  1861  we 
bad  to  determine  what  number  of  recruits 
should  be  sent  to  India.  The  House 
is  aware  that  recruits  are  only  sent  out 
once  a  year — in  June  or  July — in  order 
that  thej  may  arrive  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eold  season.  In  1861  the  Home 
Government  took  upon  themselves  to  re- 
dace  the  establishment  of  Queen's  regi- 
ments in  India  from  1,000  to  850  men, 
aud  the  depots  in  this  country  nearly  one- 
half.  A  calculation  was  made  in  the 
India  Office  as  to  the  number  of  recruits 
which  ought  to  be  sent  out.  We  took  the 
number  of  men  in  India  according  to  the 
last  return,  and  such  a  number  of  recruits 
was  to  be  sent  out  as  with  a  fair  allowance 
for  casualtiea  would  keep  up  the  regiments 
to  the  reduced  strength.  The  calculation 
#ras  made  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  the 
seeond  arrival  of  recruits  would  be  twenty 
months  afterwards.    The  rate  of  casualties 


in  Indian  regiments,  including  men  who 
have  served  their  time,  is  10  per  cent ; 
and  as  twenty  months  would  ehipse 
without  any  fresh  supply,  recruits  were 
to  be  sent  to  make  up  the  number  of  the 
regiments  to  15  per  cent  above  the  re- 
duced strength  ;  but  where  the  regiments 
were  more  than  15  per  cent  above  the  re- 
duced strength,  no  recruits  were  to  be  sent. 
There  were  and  there  are  regiments  whidi 
are  above  15  per  cent  beyond  the  reduced 
strength,  but  sny  one  will  see  that  it  could 
not  be  dejiirable  to  discharge  men  and  sehd 
them  home,  and  that  it  was  far  better  to 
leave  the  reduction  to  be  effected  gradually 
by  casualties.  That  was  the  principle 
upon  which  the  calculation  was  made  ; 
but  we  did  not  send  anything  like  the 
number  of  men  which  we  should  have  been 
justified  in  sending  upon  that  basis.  It 
was  only  in  the  month  of  Jiine,  1861,  that 
a  general  estimate  was  sent  from  India, 
showing  that  a  less  number  of  men  would 
be  required.  We  were  not  in  possession 
of  it  when  the  recruits  were  pent  out,  and 
therefore,  when  I  show,  as  I  shall,  that 
we  kept  the  number  below  the  calcula- 
tion even  for  this  less  number,  I  shall 
prove  more  than  is  needed  to  justify 
the  Government  in  tlie  course  which  they 
pursued.  The  recruiting  had  been  car- 
ried on  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
establishment ;  but  when  we  had  to  send 
out  a  body  of  men  proportioned  to  the  re« 
duced  establishment  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  who  had  been  re- 
cruited for  Indian  regiments  whom  we  did 
not  send  out.  These  men  were  thrown 
upon  the  home  Government,  to  their  great 
inconvenience.  In  June,  1861,  the  Go>- 
vemment  of  India,  which  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  best  authority  on  such  a  question, 
sent  home  a  proposal  that  the  strength  of 
the  army  in  India  should  be  73,577— that 
is  to  say,  their  estimate  in  that  year  was 
within  500  of  the  suggestion  I  had  made 
the  year  before.  The  casualties  in  India 
are  10  per  cent  per  annum.  If,  therefore, 
we  had  sent  out  such  a  number  as  would 
have  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  year 
the  force  which  the  Government  of  India 
requires,  we  should  have  despatched  upon 
their  reduced  estimate  (which,  however, 
we  bad  not  then  received)  7,300.  The 
mtntwium  number  we  were  justified  in 
sending  out  on  their  estimate  was  5  per 
cent  on  the  strength  required,  or  3,650, 
which  would  have  kept  up  the  average 
strength  throughout  the  year.  The  num- 
ber we  actually  did  send  was  2,844,  or,  in 
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other  words,  800  less  than  the  minimum 
necessary  to  maintain  theaterage  strength 
on  the  reduced  demand.  Can  it  then  be  said 
that  we  have  so  overdone  the  sending  out  re- 
oraits  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  men 
in  India  than  the  Government  require  ?  On 
the  Ist  of  October  in  Bengal,  and  the  let 
of  November  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  the 
total  number  of  European  troops  in  India 
was  73,286.  If  the  recruits  had  arrived^ 
the  number  in  India  was  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  of  India.  But 
I  will  assume  that  they  had  not  arrived  ; 
that  is  the  view  most  unfavourable  to  my 
argument.  If  we  add  the  5  per  cent  (or 
3,650men)  for  the  numbers  weought,  at  the 
least,  to  have  sent  out,  that  brings  the  total 
up  to  76,936.  The  numbers  of  the  actual 
force  on  the  Ist  of  December,  as  near  as 
I  can  ascertain,  were  74,015,  or  nearly 
3,000  below  the  number  required,  with 
the  proper  allowance  to  make  up  casual- 
ties, according  to  the  calculation  of  the 
Indian  Government.  1,000  Artillery  re- 
cruits were  despatched  Iqter  than  the 
others,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  not 
have  arrived  ;  but.  after  deducting  them, 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  2,000.  The 
House  will,  therefore,  see  how  groundless 
is  the  assertion  that  the  proper  strength 
of  the  Indian  army  has  been  exceeded 
by  9,000  men.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  states,  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority,  the  fixed  establishment  of  Eu- 
ropean troops  in  India  at  71,000  men.  I 
will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  his  figures  are  correct.  Ten  per  cent 
on  that  number  would  be  7,100,  the  addi- 
tion of  which  would  raise  the  strength  to 
78,100.  An  addition  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  or  3,550.  would  make  the  total  num- 
ber 74,550.  But  we  sent  out  only  2.844, 
instead  of  3,550  ;  and,  while  the  actual 
strength  ought  to  be  74.550,  it  is  only 
74,015.  I  think  I  have  shown  completely 
that  the  Indian  Government  has  asked  for 
more  men  than  we  have  given  them  ;  that 
even  on  the  reduced  establishment  we  have 
not  sent  out  a  sufficient  number  to  keep  it 
up  ;  and  tliat  from  the  first  the  Home  Go- 
vernment has  been  far  below  the  Indian 
Government  in  its  estimate  of  the  force 
required  to  maintain  British  power  in 
India.  Then,  so  far  from  the  finances  of 
this  country  having  been  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  India,  to  a  small  extent  the 
reverse  has  happened,  for  we  have  had 
to  take,  on  the  charge  of  this  country,  a 
number  of  men  whom  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment threw  upon  our  hands. 
ISir  Charles  Wood 


As  to  the  other  questions  of  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  I  would  observe  that 
in  1858  the  Government  of  India  made 
a  calculation  of  the  force  required  for 
the  garrisons  of  that  country,  and  that 
after  two  years'  consideration  they  ad- 
hered to  their  former  estimate.  Lord 
Canning,  however,  differing  from  Lord 
Clyde,  in  thinking  a  large  force  ne- 
cessary. The  Cavalry  force  they  then 
requested  for  Bengal  was  ten  local  and 
three  Queen's  rei^iments,  with  an  aggre- 
gate strength  of  6,600,  two  regiments  for 
Madras,  and  two  for  Bombay.  The  Home 
Government,  after  communicating  with  the 
Secretary  for  War,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  military  Members  of  the 
Indian  Council,  determined  to  allow  for 
Bengal  only  eight  instead  of  thirteen  regi- 
ments, with  a  strength  of  5,000  men  in- 
stead of  6,600,  to  he  further  reduced  on 
the  new  establishment  to  4,000.  There 
were  at  the  time  in  Bengal  four  Queen's 
regiments  and  five  local  regiments,  to  be 
made  into  three ;  in  Madras  two,  and  in 
Bombay  three  regiments.  In  order  to 
provide  the  required  force  for*  Bengal  the 
Home  Government  proposed  to  retain  the 
four  Queen's  regiments  which  were  already 
stationed  there,  and  the  three  regiments 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  locals,  and  one 
regiment  to  transfer  from  Bombay.  The 
Bengal  Government,  however,  declined  to 
receive  the  regiment  from  Bombay.  We 
took  one  regiment  of  cavalry  on  the  Home 
establishment  more  than  we  calculated  on  ; 
and  the  force  in  Bengal  was  thus  reduced 
to  seven  regiments.  Recently  they  have 
determined  that  they  only  want  six  regi- 
ments, and  proposed  to  send  the  Queen's 
Bays  home.  They  intended  to  keep  the 
new  regiments  which  had  been  made  out 
of  the  locals,  and  to  send  home  one  of 
the  old  English  regiments  which  was  not 
wonted  at  home,  and  would  have  to  be 
reduced  if  it  came  here.  It  seemed  to  us 
hard  that  an  old  regiment  should  thua  be 
sacrificed  to  a  new  one  which  had  never 
seen  any  service.  We  wrote  out,  *•  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  single  regi- 
ment fthall  be  retained  in  India  which  you 
do  not  think  necessary,  but  we  cannot  re* 
ceive  more  cavalry  regiments  at  home,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  them.  If  yon  have 
made  up  your  minds  that  six  raiments 
are  all  that  are  required  in  Bengal,  instead 
of  thirteen  for  which  you  asked,  or  eight 
which  we  sanctioned,  you  may  reduce  th^ 
youngest  regiment,'* — that  being  the  uni- 
versal  practice  in    the    Queen's   service. 
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•'Therefore/'  we  said,  "don't  send  borne 
the  Qaeen's  Bajb,  hut  if  joa  think  it  safe 
that  BIX  regiments  only  should  he  retained 
m  Bengal*  the  last  and  youngest  regiment 
most  he  reduced,  and  jou  hare  our  autho- 
rity to  reduce  it."  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  have  satisfied  my  hen.  and  gallant  Friend 
and  other  hon.  Members  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  responsible  for  imposing  any 
nnnecessary  military  charge  upon  India ; 
but  that,  on  the  contmry,  we  have  done 
our  ntmost  to  keep  that  charge  as  low  as 
possible. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND), 
APPOINTMENT    OF    SUB-INSPECTORS. 

Ma.  HENNESS  Y  hoped  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  a  matter  of  some  importance 
and  urgency.  Within  the  last  day  or  two 
an  advertisement  had  appeared  in  all  the 
principal  Irish  newspapers,  stating  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  were  about  to  nominate  four  can- 
didates to  compete  by  examination  for  a 
Taeant  place  in  the  class  of  sub-inspectors 
of  national  schools,  and  adding  that  none 
hut  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
**  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  present 
Taeancy."  Now,  as  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  competitive  examinations,  he  objected  to 
this  introduction  of  sectarian  questions  into 
the  Civil  Service  examinations.  They  had 
heen  told  that  the  national  system  in  Ire- 
land was  established  to  bring  men  together 
regardless  of  their  religious  opinions ;  yet 
here  was  an  attempt  to  nominate  exolu- 
sirely  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors.  lie 
could  hardly  belieTO  that  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  the  author  of  the  change 
proposed.  He  rather  attributed  it  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Irish  Office  and  the  Irish 
Government,  who  endeavoured  to  become 
popular  by  holding  out,  he  would  not  say 
hribes,  hnt  inducements  to  a  class  in  the 
shape  of  Government  appointments.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  bad  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  appointment  to  a  seat  at  the 
Education  Board  of  Lord  Duoraven,  who 
bad  always  doubted  the  policy  of  the  sys- 
tem of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  but 
who  had  aceepted  the  office  without  chang- 
iDg  his  opinions,  and  was  now  protesting 
against  the  policy  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
as  to  mixed  education.  Against  the  con- 
duct of  the  National  Commissioners,  he 
(Mr.  Hennessy)  ventured  to  protest,  and 
he  trusted  that  through  the  intervention  of 


the  Chief  Secretary  they  would  he  com* 
polled  to  rescind  the  Order  to  which  he 
had  called  attention. 

Mr.  VANCE  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  King's  County  deserved  credit  for 
bringing  this  subject,  though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would  not,  as 
an  ex  officio  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Education  Board,  consider  it  necessary  to 
defend  all  the  acts  of  that  Board.  Lord 
Derby  was  the  author  of  the  National  Edn* 
cation  system  in  Ireland,  hut  it  had  heen 
so  altered  since  the  period  of  its  first  in- 
troduction that  the  noble  Lord  could  now 
hardly  recognise  his  own  bantling.  The 
Board  consisted  of  twenty  members,  every 
one  of  whom  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  present  Government. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  not,  however,  responsible 
for  that  state  of  things,  as  all  those  gen- 
tlemen had  received  their  appointments 
before  his  accession  to  office.  The  consti- 
tution and  the  administration  of  the  Board 
were  condemned  by  the  universal  voice  of 
public  opinion  in  Ireland.  He  believed 
that  there  was  not  one  member  of  the 
Board  who  had  ever  been  distinguished  in 
any  literary  capacity,  or  by  his  devotion 
to  the  education  of  youth.  The  members 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  had 
special  reasons  for  complaining  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board,  for  out  of  the  twenty 
Members  only  six  were  of  that  religious 
persuasion.  He  hoped  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  would  be  altered,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  such  an  event  prevented,  as  had 
heen  brought  under  their  notice  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  King's  County. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  complained,  that 
this  subject  had  been  introduced  without 
notice,  and  admitted  that  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman 
categorically.  He  could  state,  however, 
that  be  was  not  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  that  the 
Board  was  an  entirely  independent  body, 
and  that  the  Government  had  no  control, 
direct  or  indirect,  over  its  proceedings. 
With  respect  to  the  point  which  had  been 
raised  by  his  hon.  Friend;  he  could  only 
state  upon  that  occasion  that  he  believed 
it  was  the  practice  that  there  should  be 
among  the  Inspectors  under  the  Board  a 
certain  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics,  of 
Churchmen,  and  of  Presbyterians ;  and  if 
vacancies  bad  occurred  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  lui^pectors,  he  saw  nothing  extra- 
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ordinary  in  the  notice  that  had  been  giren. 
He  could  not,  however,  upon  that  occasion 
offer  any  precise  information  in  reference 
to  the  special  case  which  had  been  brought 
under  their  notice,  and  be  could  only  give 
a  pledge  that  he  would  take  care  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  HENNESSY:  The  advertisement 
says  that  any  person  can  compete,  with 
this  proviso,  that  no  one  can  do  so  except 
Roman  Catholics. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL:  I  will  inquire 
into  the  subject,  and  let  the  bon.  Gentle- 
man know  the  result. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Supply  comidered  in  Committee, 
Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  agaia 
on  Monday  next. 

HIGHWAYS  BILL.— SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.*' 

Mr.  barrow,  in  rising  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months,  expressed  his  surprise  that  no 
strong  grounds  liad  been  given  to  the  House 
for  such  an  extraordinary  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property.  Before  taking 
away  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
property  the  right  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  they  had 
so  grievously  neglected  their  duties  as  to 
deserve  this  severe  punishment.  The  Bill 
was  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  For 
several  years  similar  Bills  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  but  scarcely  a  single 
petition  had  been  presented  in  favour  of 
them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had 
been  a  large  number  of  petitions,  from 
large  and  small  parishes,  presented  against 
them.  What  the  parishes  ask  was  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  in  the  most  economical  way 
they  could.  He  objected  to  the  Bill,  be- 
eause  it  was  on  extension  of  that  principle 
of  centralization  and  bureaucracy  to  which 
the  people  of  this  country  were  so  much 
opposed,  and  he  felt  sure  that  if  that  sys- 
tem were  pushed  much  further  tliey  would 
not  remain  so  patient  as  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men seemed  to  anticipate.  The  exercise 
of  the  right  of  parishes  to  meet  in  vestry 
and  manage  their  own  affairs  was  essential 
to  fostering  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the 

?eople,  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
*he  Bill,  ho  believed,  would  not  effect  the 
object  which  it  professed  to  aim  at.     He 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  principle 
Sir  Robert  Peel 


of  connecting  parishes  into  distriets  for 
the  more  convenient  repair  of  their  roada 
had  been  in  existence  for  a  great  many 
years.  Parishes  already  had  the  power, 
under  the  5  &  6  Will.  lY.,  so  to  ac- 
cumulate themselves  into  districts.  If 
this  oould  be  done  with  advantage,  he 
had  not  so  mean  an  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  as  to  think  they  would  net 
have  availed  themselves  of  tliis  power ; 
but  the  fact  that  that  Act  had  not  been 
carried  out  showed  that  this  Bill  was  en« 
tirely  uncalled  for.  He  was  informed  thai 
the  power  bad  been  used  in  only  one  county 
— the  instances,  at  any  rate,  were  very  few. 
The  only  argument  used  for  the  Bill — 
that  the  repair  of  the  roads  under  the 
present  system  was  everybody's  business, 
and  therefore  nobody's  business — was  H 
very  weak  one.  If  it  oould  be  shown  that 
the  powers  of  the  present  law  had  not  been 
put  into  force,  or  that  its  provisions  had 
been  found  inefficient  and  imperfect,  there 
would  bare  been  some  reason  for  an  appli* 
cation  for  a  change;  but,  even  then,  the 
change  ought  to  ha?e  been  made  in  a 
different  manner  from  this  extreme  provi* 
sion  for  confiscating  the  rights  of  property. 
He  believed  that  many  hon.  Members  were 
not  aware  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
law  upon  this  subject.  It  was  this — every 
parish  met  in  vestry  once  a  year,  and 
elected  an  officer  to  perform  the  duty  of 
seeing  to  the  repairs  of  the  roads — they 
appointed  their  own  surveyor  for  their  own 
parish,  to  look  after  their  own  expenditure. 
If  the  roads  were  not  kept  in  proper  re- 
pair, anybody  might  go  to  any  justice  of 
the  peace  and  get  a  summons  against  the 
surveyor  under  whose  care  they  were  ;  the 
charge,  however,  must  be  heard  before  the 
justices  at  special  seasiiHis  for  the  high- 
ways. The  justices  might  then  either  in- 
spect the  roads  themselves,  or  send  a  com- 
petent person  to  view  them  ;  and  if  his  re- 
port were  that  the  roads  were  not  properly 
kept,  they  might  fine  the  surveyor  for  neg- 
lect, and  make  an  order  for  the  repair,  A 
preliminary  inquiry  had  to  be  made  whe- 
ther the  parish  admitted  that  the  highway, 
the  non-repair  of  which  was  complained  of, 
was  within  their  limits.  They  might  deny 
it  altogether,  or  defend  themselves  by  stat- 
ing that  some  private  person  was  liable  to 
repair  ratione  tenura.  In  case  they  dis- 
puted their  liability,  the  question  would  be 
raised  by  indictment  at  the  next  assises; 
and  the  House,  he  thought,  would  hardly 
be  in  a  hurry  to  deprive  them  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  having  the  question  determined 
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b«fbre  a  jadietal  tribanul  by  tbo  Terdiet 
of  a  jury.  Il  was  difficult  to  master  the 
extneiBely  eonp)i«ated  details  of  the  Bill, 
whieh  bad  been  in  the  hands  of  Members 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  for, 
instead  of  stating  precisely  what  its  object 
was,  there  were  references  te  innumerable 
Acts  of  Parliament.  But  if  it  did  not  take 
away  this  prifilege  from  the  parishes,  at 
least  it  threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  eiereise.  If  the  liability  of  the  pa- 
rish were  not  disputed,  the  magistrates, 
having  satisfied  themselTes  that  the  road 
was  really  out  of  repair,  had  the  power 
of  fining  the  surreyor  £5,  of  ordering  him 
to  repair  the  road  immediately,  and  in 
defaoH  might  inflict  a  further  forfeiture  of 
a  SMn  sufficient  to  pnt  the  road  in  repair. 
Kothiag  was  easier  under  the  present  law 
than  for  a  person  to  procure  a  sunimens, 
and  hare  any  gricTance  redressed.  The 
snrreyor  is  to  keep  a  weekly  account  of  his 
receipts  and  eipenditure,  and  his  account 
is  to  be  at  all  reasonable  times  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  ratepayer  without  fee  or 
reward.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  sur- 
veyor must  lay  his  accounts  before  the  res- 
try*  and  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  at 
the  special  sessions  for  the  highways ;  and 
the  justices  are  required  to  examine  him  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  accounts,  and  to  liear 
any  complaints  against  them.  From  per- 
sonal experience,  he  could  testify  to  the 
simplicity  sod  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
process.  If  the  decision  of  the  justices  at 
petty  sessions  gave  dissatisfaction,  an  ap- 
peal lay  to  the  whole  body  at  quarter  ses- 
sions. It  seemed  strange  that  alteration 
should  be  needed  in  a  system  so  simple  as 
this;  and  if  change  was  required,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
tension of  taxatbn  without  responsibility. 
Bat  if  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
roads  repMred  under  the  present  law,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  would  be  the  case 
under  the  new  Bill  ?  All  the  duties,  lia- 
bilities, and  responsibilities  of  the  survey- 
ors, were  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  Dis- 
trict Boards ;  but  be  looked  in  vain  for  any 
provisions  by  which  these  Boards  could  be 
compelled  to  repair.  One  clause  in  the 
Bin  expressly  repealed  the  penalty  leviable 
on  the  surveyor  for  neglect  of  duty ;  and 
another  clause  declared  that  no  member 
ef  the  Board  should  be  responsible  in  any 
shape  or  way.  If  the  object  of  the  Bill 
were  to  secure  the  better  repair  of  the 
reads,  would  hon.  Gentlemen  be  good 
enougli  to  point  out  the  clauses  in  which 
compulsory  powers  were  given  ?    The  pub- 


lic ought  also  to  know  something  of  the 
way  in  which  waywardens  were  dealt  with. 
They  goi  no  gratuity  whatever,  but  were 
Kable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  thao  £5 
or  less  than  £1  lor  every  meetoig  of  the 
Board  they  failed  to  attend,  although  the 
meetings  might  be  held  at  five,  six,  or 
ten  miles  from  their  own  residence.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  under  the  new 
law,  which  gave  to  the  minority  uncon- 
trolled dominion  over  the  property  of  the 
majority,  great  care  would  Im  exercised 
with  regard  to  financial  operatione.  But 
the  new  Bill  proposed  that,  instead  of 
producing  their  books  annually,  the  Board 
should  audit  thdr  own  accounts ;  they 
were  not  to  produce  them  anywhere^  or  to 
subject  them  to  any  examination,  beyond 
publishing  a  copy  in  one  of  the  county 
newspapers,  and  sending  another  copy  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  would  lay  an 
abstract  of  them  before  FarKament.  Sop- 
posing  that  oae  of  his  constituents  had 
reason  to  complain  of  gross  jobbery  on 
the  part  of  the  Board — and  Boards  were 
liable  now  and  then  to  gross  jobbery,  the 
only  remedy  would  probably  be  to  request 
him  to  move  in  Parliament  for  a  copy  of 
the  account  in  extenio,  in  order  that  he 
might  point  out  some  item  peculiarly  open 
to  objection.  This  would  furnish  employ- 
ment to  Members  on  Fridays,  when  they 
were  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  griev- 
ances. Unfortunately,  they  usually  did  so 
to  empty  benches,  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  result  of  a  discussion 
raised  on  a  local  highway  grievance.  In 
conclusion,  he  had  to  express  his  hope 
that  the  House  would  reject  the  Bill ; 
and  he  begged  to  move  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  HODGKINSON,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  when  this  subject  was 
before  the  House  two  Sessions  ago  he 
ventured  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
Bill  then  brought  in  by  the  Government, 
many  of  which  he  perceived  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  present  Bill.  He  should  not, 
therefore,  trouble  them  with  a  repetition 
of  his  opinions  in  detail,  especially  as  he 
had  not  seen  any  reason  to  change  his 
mind  since  that  time.  He  was  free  to 
admit  that  some  objectionable  features  of 
the  former  Bill  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  present ;  but  still  he  believed  there 
was  fault  sufficient  to  be  found  with  the 
measure  now  before  the  House.  He  could 
corroborate  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  moved  the  Amendment 
as   to  the  feeling  which   existed  against 
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thiB  Bill  on  the  part  of  the  eonstitueneies 
of  the  oountrj.  Indeed,  the  matter  was 
placed  hejond  a  doubt  bj  the  namber  of 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  during 
the  last  and  the  preceding  Session  against 
the  Bills  now  before  the  House.  The 
question  was  not  whether  the  roads  and 
highways  of  this  country  were  in  as  good 
a  state  .as  they  could  wish  them  to  be. 
Neither  was  it  one  as  to  whether  the  par- 
simony sometimes  displayed  on  this  sub- 
ject was  economy  or  not.  He  quite  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
our  highways  in  a  better  state,  e? en  though 
that  object  were  to  be  accomplished  by  an 
increased  expenditure ;  but  he  denied  that 
the  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  legislation 
such  as  that  proposed  by  this  Bill.  It 
was  contrary  to  all  experience  to  find  a 
dif  ided  responsibility — or,  he  should  rather 
say,  irresponsibility — in  public  Boards  re- 
sult in  an  efficient  management  of  the 
duties  intrusted  to  their  charge.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
George  Grey)  had  not  made  an  explana- 
tory statement  in  mo? ing  the  second  read- 
ing, for,  under  present  circumstances,  the 
House  was  rather  left  to  guess  at  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  were  called  on  to 
support  it.  On  all  former  occasions  they 
had  the  Boards  of  South  Wales  paraded 
before  them.  In  a  Committee  on  which 
he  serred  last  Session  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  hearing  something  of  roads  in 
South  Wales;  and  what  was  stated  showed 
that  they  were  in  anything  but  a  satisfac- 
tory state,  and  that  there  was  anything 
but  a  unanimous  opinion  that  these  Welsh 
Boards  were  successful.  Besides  this,  the 
case  of  the  Welsh  roads  had  always  been 
treated  as  an  exceptional  one.  Then  they 
had  been  told  to  look  at  the  turnpike  roads 
of  England.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  expense  of  the  turnpike  sys- 
tem. He  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
cost ;  and  he  had  arri? ed  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  was  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  highways  of  this  country.  The  dis- 
trict plan  had  also  been  recommended  to 
them ;  but  the  fact  that  the  districts 
formed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  working 
of  the  present  law  had  not  been  adopted 
as  a  model,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
district  system  had  not  answered.  He 
hoped  the  Ifouse  would  pause  before  they 
destroyed  a  system  which  was  theoreti- 
cally right  because  it  was  said  to  have 
been  badly  administered.  Had  it  in  reality 
been  badly  administered  through  the  fault 
of  those  intrusted  with  its  administration  ? 
J/r*  Hodghinson 


Within  a  coroparatiyely  short  time  after 
the  present  Act  came  into  operation  there 
was  a  tremendous  onslauj^ht  made  on  it  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Home  Office,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  these  at- 
tacks had  been  continued.  Could  it  be 
wondered  at,  under  such  a  state  of  things, 
that  the  law  had  not  been  well  carried 
out  ?  What  set  of  men  were  likely  to  in- 
cur the  odium  of  putting  a  large  expense 
on  a  parish  when  there  was  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  law  was  about  to 
be  altered  ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
expect  improrements  by  an  agricultural 
tenant  who  was  kept  under  a  perpetual 
notice  to  quit.  But  assuming  that  the 
present  system  would  not  work  satisfac- 
torily as  it  stood,  would  it  not  be  much 
wiser  to  add  a  plan  of  superTision  instead 
of  deparochialising  the  system  ?  An  in- 
spector might  be  appointed  to  look  after 
the  highways,  and  to  adrise  the  road  sur- 
Teyors  in  case  of  neglect.  If  his  ad  rice 
was  not  attended  to,  he  might  be  afforded 
the  means  of  compelling  the  fulfilment  of 
his  requirements  by  appeal  to  a  magis- 
trate. The  accounts  might  be  audited  by 
such  inspector  or  by  the  present  auditor 
of  Poor  Law  accounts.  By  the  37th 
clause  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
justices  of  the  peace  would  hare  power  to 
perform  judicial  functions  with  respect  to 
cases  in  which  they  had  acted  as  way- 
wardens. That  was  a  very  objectionable 
principle,  and  one  repugnant  to  English 
usage.  This  was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  good  roads  as  preferable  to  bad  ;  the 
great  question  was,  whether  they  would 
annihilate  their  present  parochial  system, 
and  take  one  step  more  in  the  policy  of 
centralization  that  was  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  the  coun- 
try.    He  seconded  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  .out  the 
word  "  now,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mb.  BASS  said,  that,  as  a  resident  in 
the  country  and  conyersant  with  country 
matters,  he  must  say  that  his  experience  of 
the  condition  of  the  highways  brought  him 
to  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  thoso 
stated  by  the  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  on  each  side  of  him.  The  parish 
roads  were  mostly  in  very  bad  condition  ; 
and  he  had  never  found  an  overseer  or 
waywarden,  as  he  was  called,  who  knew 
more  of  making  a  high  road  than  he  knew 
of  the  way  to  the  moon.     He  knew  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Nottinghamsbire  repre- 
sented the  opiDions  of  bia  constituents,  but 
on  tbis  subject  be  doubted  if  be  represented 
their  interests,  for  be  knew  tbat  in  bis  bon. 
Friend's  oountj,  as  well  as  in  bis  own,  tbe 
roads  were  generally  in  a  very  bad  state, 
and  be  was  con?ineed  tbat  tbe  cbange  pro- 
posed bj  tbe  Bill  would  not  only  greatly 
improTO  tbe  roads,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
materially  reduce  tbe  rates.  He  would 
take  tbe  liberty  of  mentioning  tbe  case  in 
wbicb  be  bad  found  bimself.  Some  time 
a^  he  occupied  400  acres  of  land  ;  it  was 
in  four  different  parisbes,  and  tbere  were 
four  OTerseers  of  tbe  roads.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  who  they  were,  for  tbe 
most  intelligent  farmers  would  not  accept 
the  office,  and  it  was  generally  taken  by 
tbe  smaller  occupiers.  In  one  of  these 
parishes  a  bridge  was  destroyed— ^wept 
away  by  a  torrent.  It  was  rebuilt ;  but, 
in  the  first  place  it  was  constructed  diago- 
nally to  tbe  stream,  instead  of  straight 
across  it ;  and  tbe  work  was  so  imperfect 
tbat  it  had  to  be  done  oTor  again.  Such 
instances  were  occurring  every  day.  Only 
last  week  be  bad  been  compelled  to  threaten 
an  indictment  to  obtain  tbe  repair  of  a 
piece  of  road  that  could  not  be  passed 
without  danger  to  the  carriage  and  pas- 
sengers. It  was  troe  tbat,  to  escape  tbe 
indictment,  tbe  repairs  were  made.  Yes, 
but  consider  tbe  difference  between  a  high 
road  in  an  indictable  condition,  and  one  in 
good  repair.  The  subject  bad  excited  more 
interest  than  be  bad  supposed;  and  of  tbis 
they  might  be  certain,  tbat  without  some 
change  iu  tbe  persons  charged  with  tbe 
duly  of  OTerseers  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  tbe  roads  in  good  repair,  or  se- 
cure an  economical  and  effective  system  of 
management. 

CoLONBL  BARTTELOT  thought,  that 
whether  tbe  high  roads  of  tbe  country  were 
in  a  proper  state  of  repair  or  not,  was 
a  very  important  question.  Tbere  were 
many  parts  of  England  where  tbe  old  pa- 
rochial system  bad  been  well  carried  out, 
and  where  the  roads  were  still  in  a  good 
state  of  repair :  but  it  would  be  found  that 
this  was  where  enterprising  landlords  and 
tenants  had  expended  capital  on  tbe  land, 
and  they  bad  taken  care  that  the  roada  so 
necessary  to  their  welfare  and  comfort 
shoold  be  properly  attended  to.  But  what 
was  tbe  state  of  tbe  roads  in  districts 
where  farming  was  backward,  under  small 
holders  and  needy  landlords  ?  In  some  of 
these  districts  the  repair  of  the  high  roads 
had    been    lamentably    neglected.      Tbe 


question  for  tbe  House  to  consider  was, 
whether  tbe  repair  of  these  high  roads  was 
not  an  important  object,  and  whether  tbe 
present  Bill  was  a  measure  tbat  met  the 
case.  He  thought  tbat,  with  some  altera- 
tions  and  amendments  in  Committee,  tbe 
Bill  might  be  so  framed  as  to  be  made  a 
very  useful  measure.  In  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, where  the  repair  of  tbe  roads  bad 
not  been  carried  out,  tbere  it  would  be 
found  that,  by  a  want  of  management, 
persons  not  qualified  bad  been  employed 
in  tbe  work,  and  that  material  had  been 
carted  on  to  the  roads  at  improper  seasons 
of  the  year.  Where  tbe  amount  of  the  high- 
way-rate was  worked  out  by  the  farmers, 
when  the  team  could  not  be  employed  on 
tbe  farm  it  was  sent  to  work  on  the  roads; 
and  probably  tbe  amount  of  k  shilling  in 
damage  was  done  for  every  eigbteenpence 
spent  in  carting  stone  at  that'  time.  He 
did  not  think  be  overstated  the  case  in  set- 
ting down  one-third  of  tbe  roads  through- 
out the  country  as  in  good  repair,  one- 
third  in  a  moderately  good  condition,  and 
one-third  in  a  decidedly  bad  state.  He 
gave  every  credit  to  those  efficient  way- 
wardens who  had  done  their  duty  well  and 
honestly  ;  but,  taking  the  whole  of  the 
country  into  cdnsideration,  he  thought 
something  more  must  be  done.  The  ques- 
tion was,  would  the  Bill  effect  that  object  ? 
It  bad  been  stated  that  there  was  already 
an  Act  undei^  wbicb  parishes  might  be 
amalgamated  together,  and  a  paid  sur- 
veyor of  the  roads  appointed.  In  the  few 
cases  be  knew  of  a  paid  surveyor  having 
been  so  employed  the  system  bad  worked 
admirably  ;  the  highway  rates  tbat  had 
risen  to  2s.  6d.  in  tbe  pound  had,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  been  reduced  to  1<. 
He  ventured  to  think  that,  if  a  Bill  of  that 
kind  could  be  applied  to  the  districts  tbat 
required  it,  it  would  be  no  detriment  either 
to  landlords  or  tenants,  and  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  community  at  large.  He  would  there- 
fore give  his  cordial  assent  to  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  bad  voted 
against  two  previous  Bills  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  in  the  present  measure  what 
he  most  had  objected  to  was  removed. 
Tbe  present  Bill  allowed  a  part  of  a  county 
to  be  formed  into  a  district.  He  did  not 
think  tbe  Bill  involved  such  a  confisca- 
tion or  such  centralization  as  tbe  bon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  then  apprehended. 
Tbe  adoption  of  the  Bill  would  rest  with  the 
local  magistracy,  and  tbe  working  of  it 
with  tbe  rate- payers.    In  fact,  it  applied  to 
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tha  management  of  the  highways  the  same 
principle  that  had  heen  applied  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law.  The  area  of 
management  was  to  be  extended  from  the 
parish  to  the  distiict,  as  nnder  the  Poor 
Law  the  area  was  extended  from  the  parish 
to  the  Union.  But  the  landowners  and 
the  rate>  payers  would  still  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  affairs.  The  evil 
of  the  present  system  of  road  management 
was  its  inequality.  In  a  distance  of  six 
miles  five  might  be  tolerably  good,  and  the 
sixth  very  bad  indeed.  The  larger  area 
could  make  larger  contracts,  give  better 
work,  and  pay  a  good  surveyor — a  person 
not  to  be  found  in  every  parish.  At  pre- 
sent the  management  of  the  roads  was 
generally  handed  over  by  one  farmer  to 
the  other,  who  knew  very  little  of  road- 
nutking  ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  give 
the  work  on  the  roads  to  the  worst  men — 
the  incapable,  the  idle,  and  the  vagabond. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Nottinghamshire 
said  parishes  bad  the  power  to  unite  into 
districts  under  an  existing  Act ;  yes,  but 
nnder  it  one  parish  could  defeat  tlie  good 
intentions  of  several  adjoining  it.  He  said, 
**  You  have  power  enough  already,  if  you 
will  put  in  force  the  present  law.*'  But 
how  was  the  difficnlty  of  the  poor  parishes 
and  the  small  area  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
Owing  to  the  existence  of  this  small  area, 
the  necessary  expenditure  could  not  be 
afforded,  and  it  was  here  that  you  wanted 
some  such  arrangement  as  was  provided 
by  the  Bill.  Then  it  was  said  that  the 
bad  roads  were  the  result  of  the  terror 
which  had  been  excited  throughout  the 
country  from  the  introduction  of  thofie 
Highway  Bills.  But,  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  this  statement,  not  one-third  of 
the  roads  only  would  be  bad,  for  this  cause 
would  operate  universally.  In  his  county 
the  roads  were  in  general  exceedingly  well 
managed  ;  but  there  weroother  parts  of  the 
county  in  which  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
it  was  in  tlieso  bad  districts  such  a  bill  was 
required.  A  short  time  ago  he  had  occasion 
to  drive  from  a  country  town  to  a  railway 
station,  a  distance  of  five  miles  and  a  half; 
and  the  roads  ran  through  seven  different 
jurisdictions  for  repair.  The  first  half 
mile  was  a  turnpike  road  No.  1 ;  then  came 
two  miles  of  a  parish  road  No.  1  ;  next  a 
bridge  and  200  yards  kept  by  hundred  rate 
No.  1  ;  then  half  a  mile  of  parish  road  No. 
1  ;  next  a  bridge  and  400  yards  kept  by 
twelve  tenants  raUcne  tenurcB;  then  a  mile 
»f  parish  road  No.  2  ;  then  half  a  mile  of 
turnpike  road  No.  2 ;  then  a  bridge  and 
Mr»  Dodum 


200  yards  kept  by  hundred  rate  No.  2  S 
and  the  rest  of  the  way  was  turnpike  read 
No.  2.  The  turnpike  road  No.  1  was  not 
bad.  No.  2  being  better.  Parish  road  No. 
1  was  very  good,  but  No.  2  was  execrable. 
The  hundred  rates  cost  £6  or  J&8  to  make, 
and  therefore  were  seldom  raised.  The 
ralione  tenures  tenants  did  nothing  for 
twenty  years  and  then  appealed  to  the 
public  for  help,  because  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done.  Sorely  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  have  in  foree  a  system  which 
would  get  rid  of  some  of  these  small  and 
different  jurisdictions,  and  place  the  roads 
under  one  good  management.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  in  some  cases  to  aflnrd 
facilities  by  which  an  obnoxious  toll-bar 
might  be  got  rid  of.  But  those  were  mat- 
ters for  consideration  in  Committee  rather 
than  in  a  discussion  of  principle.  No 
doubt,  the  Bill  was  a  complicated  one,  and 
perhaps  the  best  course  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  to  read  it  a  second  time 
and  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that 
two  Sessions  ago  he  joined  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Barrow)  in  opposing  the  second 
reading  of  the  Highway  Bill  then  intro- 
duced ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  House  was 
so  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of  some 
such  measure  that  he  should  not  himself 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
House  by  asking  them  to  go  to  a  division 
at  this  stage,  more  especiidly  as  the 
changes  introduced  into  this  measure  were 
all  an  approach  to  the  principle  which  he 
had  ventured  to  advocate.  The  Bill  was, 
however,  still  objectionable  in  this  respect 
— that  it  really  introduced  eompulaory  go- 
vernment by  Boards.  True,  it  was  at  the 
option  of  the  magistrates  to  constitute  a 
Board  of  Highways  or  nut.  But  his  oon- 
stitaents  did  not  like  that  such  a  system 
should  be  forced  upon  them  at  the  option 
of  any  persons.  They  had  no  faith  in  ilie 
economy  of  Boards,  however  efficient  ;  and 
tliey  feared  not  only  tliat  a  Board  of 
Management  would  be  attended  with  great 
expense,  but  that  it  woukl  lead  to  soma 
ulterior  measure— some  central  Board  in 
London  on  the  pretence  of  maintaining 
uniform  legislation  throughout  tlie  conntry. 
He  believed  there  was  a  g<iod  deal  of  rea- 
son in  these  objections  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
lie  thought  that  so  great  a  legislative 
change  ought  not  to  be  made  if  the  same 
result  cottkl  be  secured  by  some  wore 
simple  measure.  Believing  that  this 
might  be  done,  he  should  at  a  future  stage 
try  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  in  a  luore 
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direct  And  less  ezpensi? e  way.  The  cle- 
ats of  the  present  highway  system  were 
rery  simple.  He  differed  from  his  hon. 
Friend  io  thinking  that  there  were  oo 
defects.  The  great  hlot  in  the  present 
system  was  that  the  public  had  no  snffi- 
eient  Yoice  in  looking  after  their  own  in- 
terestt  and  that  the  managers  gene- 
rally misapprehended  their  duties.  The 
general  impression  among  the  surTeyors 
seemed  to  be  that  if  the  roads  of  the  dis- 
trict were  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  district,  this  was  all  that  could  be 
looked  for.  But  the  public  were  just  as 
much  interested  in  these  roads  as  the  dis« 
trict  itself  was,  and  were  equally  entitled 
to  expect  that  they  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition. The  public,  howerer,  might  be 
protected  by  simpler  means  than  were  pro- 
posed. It  had  been  suggested  that  a 
district  surveyor  should  be  appomted,  with 
power  to  inspect  and  report  to  some  higher 
authority.  Now,  the  ratepayers  would 
not,  he  belicTed,  object  to  some  greater 
power  being  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
publie  if  they  were  allowed  to  make  the  re- 
pairs ordered  in  their  own  way.  He  would 
therefore  merely  divide  the  counties  into 
districts,  appointing  a  surveyor  to  look  after 
each,  and  in  this  way  a  lemedy  would  be 
applied  to  all  the  defects  of  the  present 
highway  system.  The  law,  would  then, 
he  thought,  have  to  be  enforced  in  very 
rare  cases,  and  wlien  the  public  had  a  yoice 
in  the  matter  all  the  roads  would  be  much 
better  looked  to.  He  was  aware  that  this 
prc^osal  was  liable  to  the  objection  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  that  it  would  take  more  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers.  But 
he  believed  that  the  ratepayers  would  not 
object  to  the  authority  he  had  suggested. 
After  the  strong  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  in  favour  of  some  such  Bill,  he 
would  advise  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  divide 
the  House  against  the  second  reading. 
Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Bill  would  be  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, as  had  just  been  suggested.  He 
should  not  himself  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  second  reading,  but  sliould  take  the 
opportunity  upon  future  stages  of  the  Bill 
of  endeavouring  to  make  it  more  conform- 
able with  his  views. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  said,  the  roads  of 
South  Wales  had  been  mentioned  some- 
what disparagingly,  and  he  thought  rather 
ufairiy.  He  recollected  when  those  roads 
were  in  a  really  bad  state,  but  he  wished 
to  bear  te8tioM>ny  to  the  iuiproyement  that 
hsd  been  made  under  the  operation  of  Lord 


Cawdor's  Act.  Not  many  years  ago  a 
Welsh  clerk  of  the  peace,  being  a8k«3  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"what  was  the  state  of  the  highways  in 
Wales  ?"  replied,  *<  There  are  noM."  He 
was  asked,  "How  do  you  travel,  then?" 
to  which  he  answered,  "In  ditches."  He 
had  himself  ridden  many  score  miles  in 
roads  which  were  more  truly  the  beds  of 
brooks.  He  (Mr.  Bruce)  lived  in  a  parish 
of  18,000  acres,  and  in  it  there  were  lour 
hamlets.  The  surveyors  used  to  be  far- 
mers, who  in  many  instances  c^ebrated 
their  year  of  office  by  making  good  reads 
up  to  their  own  farm-houses.  Each  ham- 
let had  its  own  unpaid  surveyor.  Availing 
themselves  ofthe  powers  given  them  by  the 
Higliways  Act,  tlie  parishioners  appointed 
one  paid  survejor  for  the  four  hamlets,  at 
a  salary  of  £40,  and  in  a  very  short  tinse 
he  reduced  the  highway  rates  to  half  their 
former  amount,  while  the  roads  were  four 
times  as  good.  The  highways  of  South 
Wales  were  now  managed  on  a  system 
almost  identical  with  that  proposed  by  the 
Bill  before  the  House.  The  adoption  of 
that  system  was  not  due,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hodgkinson)  supposed,  to 
the  Rebecca  riots,  which  affected  only 
turnpike  roads,  but  was  the  work  ef  a 
nobleman  of  great  ability  and  administra- 
tive powers — the  late  Lord  Cawdor.  At 
the  request  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leo- 
minster (Mr.  Hardy)  he  had  written  to 
clerks  of  several  districts  in  Glamorgan- 
shire to  inquire  into  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  old  and  new  systems.  He  had  re- 
ceived very  full  and  satisfactory  returns, 
making  out,  he  believed,  in  every  instance, 
a  case  of  reduced  expenditure  and  increased 
efficiency.  The  measure  worked  well,  and 
without  any  of  those  evil  consequences 
threatened  by  the  Member  for  Notts. 

Mb.  DEEDKS  said,  that  haying  for 
many  years  felt  great  interest  in  every 
measure  of  this  kind,  and  being  desirous 
of  seeing  something  done  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  present  administration  of 
highway  law,  he  could  not  but  support  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  In  doing  se 
he  mnst  not  be  taken  as  agreeing  to  all 
the  clauses,  or  even  all  the  principles  in 
the  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought 
it  was  unnecessarily  complicated.  He 
could  not  see  upon  what  principle  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment was  to  be  drawn  in  as  an  active 
party  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill.  He  believed  it  would  be  better  if 
it  were  left   to   the   magistrates  of   the 
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county  iQ  the  first  instance  to  set  the 
new  system  in  motion,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  power,  if  they  thought  fit,  upon 
representations  heing  made  to  them,  to 
suh-divide  the  county  into  districts  in  such 
manner  as  would  best  enable  them  to  ad- 
minister the  law.  Having  done  that,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  called  upon  to  confirm  such  ar- 
rangement. The  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  pkced  in  the  predicament  of  deciding 
between  contending  parties  upon  matters 
of  which  he  could  have  no  positive  know< 
ledge,  and  concerning  which  he  could  only 
derive  hii  information  from  the  magis- 
trates on  the  one  hand  or  the  parishes  on 
the  other.  There  were  other  parts  of  the 
Bill  to  which  he  objected  ;  but,  as  they 
were  matters  that  (jould  be  better  discussed 
in  Committee,  he  should  liot  enter  upon 
them  on  the  present  occasion ;  he  should 
therefore  confine  liimself  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure  and  the  reasons 
why  he  thought  the  House  wt>uld  adopt 
and  the  country  would  acdept  something, 
although,  perhaps,  not  this  Bill  in  its 
present  shape.  His  experience  led  him 
to  think  that  a  large  amount  of  money 
was  now  thrown  away  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  highways.  Some  hon.  Gentle- 
men were  afraid  that  the  new  system  of 
way-wardens  and  what  had  been  called 
irresponsible  boards,  would  necessarily  cause 
increased  expense.  He  had  a  firm  con- 
viction that  if  the  waywardens  did  their 
duty  a  large  diminution  in  the  present  rate 
of  expenditure  would  follow.  Tiie  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  when  travelling  over 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  roads  that  they  should 
not  be  subject  for  one-half  the  distance  to 
journey  over  execrable  roads,  when,  by 
simple  management,  the  road  might  be 
made  equally  good  throughout  its  length. 
He  was  sure  that  a  larger  area  of  manage- 
ment under  proper  control  would  lighten 
the  expense  upon  all,  and  greatly  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire  (Mr.  Barrow) 
bad  used  a  hard  word — *'  confiscation,"  but 
neither  he  nor  the  hon.  Seconder  had  given 
any  definition  of  the  term  to  justify  its  use 
in  reference  to  this  Bill.  Where  could  be 
the  confiscation  of  property  when  the 
management  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
parties  interested —the  ratepayers  and  the 
waywardens  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that,  under  the  present  law,  the  rate- 
payers met  in  vestry  to  elect  ofiicers  ;  but 
that  was  really  not  a  correct  description  of 
what  took  place.  True,  the  vestries  elected 
Mr,  Leedes 


officers,  as  they  were  compelled  to  name 
some  one  to  be  surveyor ;  but  it  was  no- 
torious that  one  man  after  another  sought 
to  evade  it  or  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  when  obliged  to  serve,  the 
surveyor  was  incompetent  to  perform  his 
duties  because  he  was  ignorant  and  unin- 
struQted  in  them.  That  state  of  things 
demanded  a  remedy,  and  he  knew  none  so 
good  as  the  appointment  of  a  district  sur- 
veyor— a  man  with  specific  duties,  who 
would  be  paid  for  the  discharge  of  them 
and  responsible  to  some  authority  for  their 
due  performance;  Such  a  remedy  would, 
he  believed,  tend  to  improve  the  parish 
roads,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish 
the  expense.  It  was  said  that  the  vestries 
might  give  salaries  now  ;  but  who  would 
expect  them  to  do  so  when  the  person 
elected  knew  nothing  of  the  duties  he  had 
to  discharge,  and  who  only  accepted  the 
office  because  he  could  not  avoid  it  ? 
Some  such  system  as  that  now  proposed 
was  necessary.  The  hon.  Seconder  of  the 
amendment  had  alluded  to  clause  37,  giv- 
ing the  magistrates  certain  powers  which 
he  thought  they  ought  not  to  possess,  but 
upon  reference  to  the  clause  it  would  be 
seen  that  it  only  applied  to  magistrates  at 
quarter  sessions  who  happened  to  be  way- 
wardens and  who  were  not  therefore  to  be 
precluded  from  acting  as  magistrates.  A 
hint  had  been  thrown  out  about  referring 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  If  he 
believed  that  such  a  reference  would  shelve 
the  Bill,  he  should  oppose  it,  because  he 
thought  the  measure  was  based  upon  a 
principle  laid  down  by  a  Committee  ;  but, 
assuming  the  principle  to  be  adopted,  and 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
Committee  should  entertain  nothing  but 
the  Bill  in  order  to  put  it  into  working 
shape,  without  taking  evidence,  he  should 
not  object  to  the  suggested  reference. 
Looking  at  the  diversity  of  opiuions  upon 
the  subject  and  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  Bill,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that 
would  be  the  most  practicable  mode  of 
getting  some  measure  passed  this  Session. 
Mr.  WALTER  said,  that  feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  this  subject,  he  was  anxious  to 
bear  his  testimony  as  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  some  measure  of  the  kind.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Hod^kin- 
son)  had  said  that  it  was  not  a  question 
whether  there  should  be  good  roads  or  bad 
roads,  but  whether  the  parishes  should  be 
interfered  with.  He  (Mr.  Walter)  thought 
the  House  would  agree  that  in  a  BiU  for 
the  better  management  of  highways,  the 
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Btate  of  those  highwajs  had  something  to 
do  with  the  question.  The  hon.  Member 
who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  (Mr. 
Barrow)  had  given  the  House  a  minute  de- 
seription  of  the  legal  remedies  available  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  sjstem  ; 
bat  from  his  experience  he  (Mr.  Walter) 
conld  conscientiously  saj  that  he  should 
never  dream  of  attempting  to  resort  to 
those  remedies,  because  there  was  no  ma- 
chinerj  to  carry  them  out.  Any  one  riding 
along  a  country  road,  and  seeing  the  way 
in  which  road- mending  was  carried  on — a^ 
cartload  of  large  stones  tumbled  down  and 
merely  strewed  over  the  road — the  side, 
which  should  be  left  turfed  for  the  benefit 
of  riders,  being  broken  up  and  destroyed — 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
tliat  those  who  were  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  repairs  were  incompetent  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Let  any  one 
consider  what  the  parochial   system  was 


for  those  districts  roads,  than  that  the  ac- 
counts for  county  bridges  and  roads  in 
general  should  be  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  in 
Committee  that  clause  would  he  expunged. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  roads,  being  in- 
tended for  the  public  benefit,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parish  merely,  should  be 
kept  in  repair  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
If  such  roads  were  merely  means  to  an 
end,  it  must  be  quite  evident,  he  thought, 
to  every  one  that  the  public  at  large  v  ere 
as  much  interested  in  the  roads  at  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  as  in  the  roads  in  their 
own  parishes.  That  principle  be  had  al- 
ways supported  as  an  amendment  of  the 
present  law,  and  he  should  cordially  sop- 
port  the  second  reading  of  the  present  Bill. 
Mr.  HENLBYsaid,  tbey  had  had  High- 
way  Bills  so  often  before  them,  that  it 
would  be  a  curious  thing  to  have  a  sort  of 
wwruyi-um  edition  of  Highway  Bills,  to  see 
npoD  a  matter  of  this  kind.  He  believed  ,  how  they  agreed  or  differed  one  from 
the  average  area  of  the  parishes  in  this  another.  His  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
country  was  3,000  acres.  No  one  would  i  present  Bill  would  depend  very  much  upon 
say  that  Fuch  an  area  was  sufficient  to  the  answer  he  received  from  the  Home 
employ  a  competent  staff  to  manage  the  i  Secretary  to  the  question  he  wished  to  ask 
repairs  of  the  roads.  Then  again,  there  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  5th 
were  in  many  districts  in  the  South  of  |  clause.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
England  what  were  called  ''drift  ways,"  {just  sat  down  had  given  a  very  curious 
which  were  being  gradually  brought  into  illustration  of  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
ose — roads  which  until  within  a  few  years 
had  been  merely  sand  roads  or  turf  roads, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  increased 
population,  were  being  gradually  put  into 


tern,  when  he  said — Suppose  that  parish  A 
and  parish  C  made  their  driftway  good  at 
either  end,  but  that  parish  B  had  an  im- 
passable bad  road  in  the  midst.  Well, 
a  proper  state  of  repair  and  made  passable  !  under  the  existing  law  the  remedy  was 
for  carriages.     Suppose  three  parishes —   very  simple — it  was  as  simple  as  A  B  C 


and  he  knew  of  such  a  case ;    that  the 
parish  at  one  end,  which  he  would  call  A 


Assuming  it  to  be  a  legal  highway — for 
otherwise  neither  this  Bill  nor  the  existing 


put  its  road  in  perfectly  good  repair  ;  the  '  law    would   enable    it   to  be    done  —  the 
parish  C,  at  the  other  end,  did  the  same   remedy  was  most   simple.     Let  them  go 


thing  ;  but  the  parish  B,  between  the  two, 
left  its  mad  utterly  impassable   for   car<  I 
riages.     Would  any  one  tell  him  that  was  | 
a  proper  state  for  the  roads  of  the  coun- , 
try  to  be  kept  in,  or  that  any  Bill  which 
deprived  the  parish  of  the  power  of  leav- 
ing its  roads  in  this  disgraceful  condition 


before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions, 
and  the  thing  might  be  done  ;  it  was  in- 
expensive and  of  no  difficulty.  But,  so  far 
as  he  had  been  able  to  read  this  Bill,  that 
remedy  had  been  entirely  cut  from  under 
their  feet.  He  did  not  see  any  remedy  at 
all  in  the  Bill.  The  Bill  expressly  exempt- 


should  be  charged  with  centralization  and  ;  ed  the  Board  from  all  the  penalties  which 
confiscation,  and  he  knew  not  what  other ';  fell  upon  the  surveyor  now  if  he  did  not 
terms  ?  There  were  certainly  some  clauses  |  do  his  duty,  by  the  express  enactment  that 
in  this  Bill  which  he  should  wish  to  see  those  penalties  were  taken  away.  But  it 
dispensed  with.  He  did  not  know  why  the  :  might  he  said  they  had  the  old  remedy  by 
Secretary  of  State  should  trouble  himself  i  indictment  for  nuisance.  Unfortunately  the 
with  the  accounts  about  those  roads,  over-  parish  might  be  indicted  and  the  inhabi- 
tants amerced  by  fine  ;  but  they  would 
have  no  power  by  law,  according  to  the 
Bill,  of  abating  the  nuisance.  That  was 
a  point  which  was  capable  of  being  re- 
medied in  Committee  ;  but  it  had    been 


burdened  as  he  was  already  with  other 
business.  Ho  considered  that  that  was 
really  the  centralizing  element  of  the  Bill. 
There  was  no  more  reason  that  accounts 
should  be  sent  into  the  Secretary  of  State 
VOL.  CLXV.     [third  series.] 
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•ai^  that  Boards  had  neither  no&es  to  be 
pulled,  nor  another  part  to  be  kicked,  and 
it  did  not  appear  what  remedy  was  given 
against  Boards  if  they  failed  to  diacharge 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  Boards, 
however^,  were  ^ery  pugnacious,  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that  country  Boards  would 


Sussex  (Mr.  Dodson)  had  gi?en  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  inconvenience  he  suffered 
in  going  a  distance  of  five  miles  and  a  half 
through  seven  different  jarisdiotiona  to  a 
railroad.  One  turnpike  road  waa  bad,  and 
one  good  ;  there  was  a  parish  road  very 
good,  and  another  execrable ;  there  were 


fight  any  one  who  attacked  them,  to  the  ( two  '*  hundred*'  bridges,  and  there  were 


last  breath  in  their  body.  They  were  very 
pt^n^ciouB,  because,  among  other  reasons 
they  did  not  fight  with  their  own  indi 
vidual  money,  bat  with  the  money  of  the 


ratepayers.    He  was  almost  induced  to  call   have  a  chance  of  amending  hia  bad  pariah 


this  a  pleasant  Bill,  because  there  was 
really  a  provision  in  it  so  very  extraordinary 
that  he  had  not  9een  anything  like  it  of 
late  years.  They  would  constitute  a  Board 
pf  way-wardens,  who  were  to  be  elected. 
Those  gentlemen  would  meet.  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman  W9s  evidently  afraid  that 
bis  Boards  would  not  meet,  and  therefore 


roads  raiione  ienvra.  But  this  Bill  would 
not  deal  with  the  *'  hundred"  bridges;  they 
would  remain  untouched — the  bad  turnpike 
roads  would  remain  untouched.     He  might 


road  or  of  making  the  good  one  worse.  That 
was  all  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  gain  by 
the  Bill.  But  this  Bill,  if  he  had  rea4  the 
5th  clause  aright,  relieved  him  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  difficulty  he  had  felt  with  regard 
to  the  other  Bills  that  had  been  submitted 
to  the  House.  He  did  not  know  whether, 
under  this  clause,  the  magiatrates  at  quarter 


he  imposed  a  penalty  upon  them  of  some-   sessions  would  have  power  simply  to  nuike 


thing  between  £1  and  £5  for  non-atten- 
dance. But  who  was  to  enforce  it  ?  Why, 
the  gentlemen  themselves.  That  was  a 
very  pleasant  arrangement.  But  if  they 
did  npt  do  -  their  duty,  who  was  to  fine 
them  and  make  them  meet  ?  Why,  they 
would  fine  themselves.    That  was  a  degree 


one  district,  and  so  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  other  districts  into  the  system,  if  it 
was  thought  desirable ;  or  whether,  upon 
the  requisition  of  five  ma^strates,  it  would 
be  imperative  on  the  quarter  sessions  te 
divide  the  whole  county  into  districts.  The 
nature  of  the  luformation  he  received  would 


of  virtue  which  he  thought  it  possible  that  decide  his  vote.  If  it  was  left  open  to  the 
a  Board  might  not  always  possess.  They  [  quarter  sessions,  on  the  requisition  of  ma- 
had  heard  in  times  past  of  churchwardens* !  gistrates  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  form  a 
dinners  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  \  district,  it  might  be  generally  presumed 
they  had  hoped  waa  got  rid  of ;  but  here  |  that  that  would  not  be  done  i^ithout  the 
was  a  nice,  machinery  set  up  exactly  for  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  he  for  one 
the  ^me  purpose.  Here  was  a  Board  could  see  no  objection  to  a  system  of  that 
which  had  power  to  fine  from  £5  to  £1.  \  kind,  because  the  principle  volenti  notiJU 
They  might  borrow  to  any  extent ;  Uiere   injuria  was  a  very  sound  one.     If  the  par- 


was*  no  limit   except   the  consent  of  the 

Secretary  of  State.     And  then  they  were 

to  audit  their  own  accounts  ;  so  that  the 

partiea  whose   money  was  spent  were  to 

have  no  check.     But  those  men  were  to 

have  the  auditing  of  their  own  accounts, 

which  was  equivalent  to  saying  (hat  tliere 

was  to  be  no  check  at  all.     Why,  they 

might  have  turtle  dinners  put  in  as  items 

in  the  road  accounts.     Who  was  to  know  ? 

Qe    thought    the    right    hon.  Gentleman 

Vfould  see  that  that  was  a  provision  which, 

whether  the  Bill  went  upstairs  or  was  dealt 

with  i|i  that  House,  must  have  a  proper 

remedy  put   to  it.     Where  persons  were 

apending  other  people's  money  it  was  right 

there  Sihould    be    an    independent    audit. 

These  were  some  of  the    prominent   ob» 

jections  which  appeared  to  him  to  exist  to 

the  details  of  the  Bill  ;  and,  certainly,  some 

rather  odd  arguments  had  been  used  that 

night  in  its  favour.     The  hon.  Member  for 

Mr,  Henley 


tjes  wished  for  such  an  arrangement,  thej 
would  be  brought  to  have  a  good  district 
surveyor,  and  no  doubt  the  roads  would  be 
made  better  and  more  economically.  If 
they  got  a  good  district  surveyor,  they  got 
better  roads.  But  in  a  poor  district  with 
small  farmers  they  might  have  a  district 
surveyor  job,  as  Boards  would  job  aa  well 
as  other  people;  and  if  they  got  a  bad  sur- 
veyor, they  would  have  more  expense  and 
worse  roads,  because  there  would  be  less 
control  over  him.  And  therefore  it  would 
depend  upon  the  explanation  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  of  the 
5th  clause,  which  was  by  no  means  clear, 
whether  or  not  he  \Vould  support  the  Motion 
for  the  second  reading.  It  was  true  that 
these  and  other  points  might  be  amended 
in  a  Committee,  either  upstairs  or  in  that 
House  ;  and  as  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced early  in  the  Session,  he  hoped  some- 
thing would  be  made  of  the  subject  in  time. 
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Sm  GEORGE  GREY  Baid,  that  he  had 
not  addressed  the  House  on  moving  the 
second  reading,  b^aose  he  felt  thai  be  had 
nothing  new  to  state,  the  present  measure 
being  identical  in  prineiple  with  other  pre- 
▼ioas  Bills  wbieh  had  received  the  sanction 
of  that  House.     With  the  ezeepiion  of  the 
bon.  Gentlemen  who  moved  and  second 
ed  the  Amendment,  the  Bill  appeared  to 
have  met  with  very  general  assent  as  far 
as  regards  the   principle   that    Highway 
districts   shoold    be    formed,    and    Hii^h- 
way  Boards  established,  to  superintend  the 
repair  of  the  reads  in  those  districts  by 
means  of  paid   district   surveyors,  whose 
bosiness   should  be  exclusively    to  attend 
to   that    dtity.     These    Highway   Boards 
were  to  be  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  in  each  of  the  parishes 
forming    a  district.      The  Bill  rested  on 
authority  and  experience.     The  House  had 
repeatedly  affirmed    its    principle.      The 
existing  Highway   Act,  as  it  passed  the 
House  of   Commons,  contained  a  provi- 
sion for  the  eompulsory  union  of  parishes 
as   Highway     districts,    which    provision 
was  nK>dtfied   by  the  House  of  Lords  so 
as  to  make  it  optional  on  the  parishes  to 
form  the  districts.     The  result  was  that 
that  provision  was  acted   upon  but  in  a 
very  few  instances,  as  the  assent  of  every 
individual  parish  had  to  be  obtained  ;  but 
ni  the  districts  where  the  power  had  been 
exercised,    and    the  roads    placed   under 
the  charge  of  district  surveyors,  the  re- 
sult had  been   most  beneficial  in  tho  im- 
provement of  the  roads  and  the  economy 
of  expenditnre.     An    hon.   Member  (Mr. 
U.  Brnce}  had  referred  to  South  Wales, 
where  it-  was  stated  the  system  adopted 
was  almost  identical  with  that  proposed  by 
the  present  Bill  ;   and  he  fotmd,  by  the 
lost  accounts,  that  in  1859  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  roads  there   was,    on  an 
average,  only  £6  per  mile,  while  in  Eng- 
land  it   amoanted  to   £11   2s.      Thus  it 
appeared  that  the  expenditure  on  roads  in 
Sooth   Walea  was  very   little  more  than 
half  the  amount  spent  in  England,  while, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, the  roads  in  Sooth  Wales  were  kept 
in  a  better  condition.     The  lion.  Member 
for  Nottinghamshire   (Mr.    Barrow)    said 
that  the  Bill  woald  confiscate  the  rights  of 
pnrishes  and   deparochialize  the  country. 
Now,  assuming    that    the   high   roads  of 
England    might    be   treated  as  parochial 
matters  (which    he  denied),  did    the    Bill 
confiscate  the    rates   of  parishes  ?      The 
lates  were  to  bo  collected  within  the  parish 


and  applied  within  the  parish,  with  the 
exception  of  that  small  portion  which  was 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  the  district  surveyor,  and  derk. 
As  to  deparochialiting  the  parishes,  was 
it  the  fact  that  roads  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  exclusively  l«M)al  matters  to  be 
oonfided  exclusively  to  the  charge  of 
each  parish  ?  That,  as  had  been  truly 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire 
(Mr.  Walter),  wis  not  the  ease,  and  the 
public  at  large  had  a  direct  interest  in  a 
continuous  road  passing  through  several 
parishes,  and  would  naturally  desire  that 
the  management  should  not  be  broken  np 
into  several  small  jurisdictions,  producing 
different  results  in  resp^t  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  road  was  kept.  It  was  said 
that  there  existed  means  for  compelling 
the  present  authorities  to  ^  their  doty. 
No  doubt,  that  was  the  case,  if  the  roads 
should  be  in  an  indictable  state  and  not 
passable ;  but  there  were  many  roads 
which,  thouj^h  not  in  an  indictable  con- 
dition, formed  a  very  unfavourable  contrast 
with  what  was  termed  a  good  road  ;  for 
there  was  a  science  in  road-making  as  ia 
other  things.  An  hon.  Gentleman  had 
described  one  manner  of  road  making  to 
consist  in  the  careless  throwing  down  of 
cartloads  of  stones,  and  filling  up  a  hole 
here  and  there,  without  any  system.  A 
road  so  repaired  might  be  passable  for 
carts,  but  it  would  not  be  in  such  a  state 
as  a  line  of  communication  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another  ought  to 
be  in  a  civilizod  community.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  many  of  the  present  sur- 
veyors were  wholly  unfit  for  the  duty*  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  roilways  had  made  some  dif- 
ference in  respect  to  the  public  roads. 
The  turnpike  roads  used  to  be  the  great 
lines  of  communication  ;  but  now  other 
roads,  radiating  in  all  quarters  from  raili- 
wajs,  were  brought  very  greatly  into  use, 
and  he  feared  that  they  would  never  be 
maintained  in  an  efficient  state  of  repair 
unless  some  such  system  as  that  proposed 
hj  the  present  Bill  were  adopted.  But  it 
was  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  (Col.  W^ilson  Patten)  that  a 
Board  was  a  most  cumbrous  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  end  in  view,  and  might  very 
well  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  all  that 
was  wanted  was  a  district  surveyor.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
tliat  a  district  surveyor  was  essential ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Board 
was  a  representative  body,  and  he  thougtit 
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the  Bill  woulJ  have  been  open  to  greater 
objection  if  it  dispensed  with  a  represen* 
tatiye  Board,  and  merely  left  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  district  suryejor  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates.  He  believed  that  the 
real  diiBcultj  in  passing  these  Bills  through 
Parliament  had  proceeded  from  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers  of  expense 
consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed provisions.  He  did  not  deny  that, 
when  the  roads  were  bad,  there  would 
be  some  expense  in  repairing  them  ;  but, 
when  once  the  roads  were,  under  the 
new  system,  put  into  a  good  state  of  re- 
pair, they  would  afterwards  be  kept  in  a 
much  more  efficient  condition  at  much  less 
expense  than  under  the  old  system.  One 
or  two  Members  had  asked  why  the  Home 
Office  interposed  in  this  matter,  if  the  ma- 
gistrates agreed  to  divide  a  county  or  a 
portion  of  a  county  into  a  district.  The 
only  reason  why  the  assent  of  the  Home 
Office  was  made  necessary  to  the  final  for- 
mation of  a  Highway  district  was,  in  case 
there  should  be  any  strong  local  opposition 
to  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  that 
there  might  be  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  an  opportunity  for  recon- 
sidering the  matter.  There  was  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office  to  add  to 
its  own  duties  by  taking  upon  itself  busi- 
ness of  a  merely  local  nature.  It  had 
been  suggested  last  year  that  there  should 
be  a  formal  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates.  That,  however,  would 
clearly  have  been  a  cumbrous  and  incon- 
venient mode  of  operation,  and  a  refe- 
rence to  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
beeif  inserted  instead.  Still  that  precau- 
tion might  be  an  unnecessary  one;  and  if 
such  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  in 
Committee,  he  would  be  happy  to  dispense 
with  it.  It  had  been  asked  why  the  Home 
Office  should  interfere  with  the  accounts. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  accounts  of 
turnpike  trusts  and  of  highways  were  sent 
to  the  Home  Office,  principally,  he  believed, 
for  statistical  purposes,  that  department 
being  thought  a  convenient  channel  through 
which  all  such  information  should  be  ob- 
tained for  Parliament.  That,  he  believed, 
was  the  object  of  this  provision.  The  right 
lion.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley) 
had  objected  to  what  lie  called  the  in- 
definite power  of  borrowing  given  to  the 
Board,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  That  was  a  point  to 
be  discussed  rather  in  the  Committee  than 
on  the  second  reading ;  and  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  right  hon.  Geutle- 
Sir  Oeorge  Qrey 


man  that  this  power  was  not  indefinite. 
There  was  a  limitation  in  the  amount  of 
highway  rate  itself  which  might  be  levied 
in  any  parish.  The  money  must  be  bor- 
rowed on  the  security  of  the  rates,  and  no 
one  would  lend  more  than  the  sum  the  in- 
terest of  which  could  bo  paid  out  of  the 
rates  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  roads.  However,  any  amendment  that 
might  be  proposed  on  this  point  might  be 
very  fairly  considered  in  Committee.  So, 
too,  with  regard  to  the  audit,  in  respect 
to  which  the  provision  in  the  Bill  was 
the  same  as  the  one  in  the  South  Wales 
Act.  If  it  should  be  found  that  that 
provision  had  not  worked  well  in  South 
Wales,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  have 
an  independent  audit.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  also  said  that  the  Board  would 
be  under  no  liability  that  could  be  enforced 
to  maintain  the  roads  in  good  repair.  The 
19th  clause,  however,  declared  that  the 
Highway  Board  should  perfunn  the  same 
duties  and  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations 
as  those  to  which  the  local  surveyor  is  liable. 
Therefore,  the  duty  being  transferred  to 
the  Board  to  be  performed  by  their  servant 
the  district  surveyor,  if  that  duty  were  neg- 
lected proceedings  might  be  taken  against 
them  as  a  corporate,  body  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  imposed  on 
them  by  Parliament.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman fancied  that  the  5th  clause  was 
ambiguous,  and  asked  whether  it  was  im- 
perative on  the  justices  to  divide  the  whole 
county  into  highway  districts,  or  whether 
they  might  limit  their  action  to  a  part  of 
the  county.  Certainly  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Bill — and  he  thought  that  in- 
tention was  clearly  expressed  —  that  it 
should  not  be  incumbent  on  the  magis- 
trates to  divide  the  whole  of  the  county 
into  such  districts,  because  there  might  be 
some  parts  of  it  in  which  the  management 
of  the  roads  did  not  require  any  alteration, 
and  others  where  improvement  was  ur- 
gently demanded  ;  and  no  doubt  it  would 
be  competent  to  the  justices  in  such  cases 
to  divide  a  portion  of  the  county,  instead 
of  the  whole,  into  districts.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  now  sufficiently 
answered  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's answer  was  so  far  satisfactory, 
and,  no  doubt,  if  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
visions was  not  clear,  it  would  be  made  so 
in  Committee. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY:  Some  of  the 
speakers  who  were  friendly  to  the  Bill  had 
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proposed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committeo  ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kent  (Mr.  Deedes)  had  said,  no  doubt  sin- 
eerelj,  that  he  would  not  make  that  sug- 
gestion if  he  thought  it  would  tend  to  de- 
feat the  Bill.  On  a  profious  occasion,  it 
might  be  remembered,  a  Bill  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  present  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  ;  and,  though  the  Com- 
mittee were  Tory  unanimous  in  farour  of 
the  measure,  the  result  was  that  it  could 
Bot  be  proceeded  with  that  year.  Nefer- 
theless,  the  present  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced rerj  earlj  in  the  Session ;  and 
therefore,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  adopting  its 
principle,  and  being  anxious  only  to  con- 
sider, and,  if  possible,  improve  its  details, 
went  into  a  Select  Committee,  they  would 
probably  report  in  about  three  weeks,  and  no 
serioas  delay  would  arise.  On  that  under- 
standing, and  provided  that  the  Committee 
would  merely  go  through  the  clauses  with- 
out taking  evidence  or  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple, he  should  certainly  not  object  to  the 
Bill,  after  its  second  reading,  being  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  FGRMOY  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  have  said  that 
nobody  who  had  opposed  the  Bill  that 
night  had  objected  to  its  principle.  Why, 
there  waa  scarcely  any  of  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  not  objected  to  its  princi- 
ple. For  himself,  he  strongly  objected  to 
It,  and  that  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency 
towards  centralization.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  Bill  boldly  asserted  the  principle 
of  centralisation,  but  it  took  a  step  in  that 
direction,  and  as  those  things  always  be- 
gan by  small  degrees  and  increased  in 
magnitude,  he  objected  to  it.  The  Bill 
proceeded  practically  to  sweep  away  all 
ioeal  control.  It  was  said  that  in  the 
paroehial  system  they  had  not  uniformity ; 
but  if  the  advocates  of  uniformity  should 
earry  this  Bill  and  create  district  boards, 
what  means  had  they  of  enforcing  uni- 
formity ?  They  would  have  to  come  to 
that  House  and  seek  to  enforce  uniformity 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board 
sitting  in  London.  There  would  happen 
in  this  ease  what  had  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Poor  Law ;  and  he  asked  the  Mem- 
bers for  England  would  their  constituents 
and  tbe  people  of  England  be  satisfied  to 
place  their  local  rates  and  roads  under  the 
power  of  a  Central  Board  sitting  in  Lon- 
don ?  He  thought  they  would  view  such  a 
proceeding  with  the  greatest  repugnance. 
He  had  also  a  constitutional  objection  to 
the  Bill|  and  did  not  think  they  should 


abolish  what  remained  to  them  of  local 
self-government  until  at  all  events  a  case 
was  made  out  that  it  had  fairly  been  tried 
and  failed.  Was  there,  he  asked,  any 
case  made  out  to  show  that  the  system  of 
parochial  control  and  self-government  had 
failed  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Bass)  who  had  made  an  able  speech  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill,  gave  an  instance  to  show 
that  they  had  not  tried  their  present  sys- 
tem sufficiently.  Having  passed  over  a 
road  that  required  repair,  he  applied  to 
the  parochial  authorities  to  repair  it,  and 
they  repaired  it  accordingly.  The  system 
of  centralization  which  the  Bill  proposed  to 
extend  might  render  it  a  very  good  law  for 
the  French,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
a  very  bad  law  for  England.  Not  a  single 
petition  had  been  presented  to  tbe  House 
calling  for  a  reform  of  the  law  in  the  sense 
proposed  by  the  Bill. 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY: 
I  voted  against  a  Highways  Bill  upon  a 
former  occasion ;  since  that  time  1  have 
been  in  commuuicatitm  with  my  consti- 
*  tuents,  bot  I  found  they  were  not  agreed 
upon  the  question,  although  they  were  all 
desirous  that  something  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  present  system.  Finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  giving  my  support  to  the 
present  measure  so  far  as  votmg  for  the 
second  reading,  in  the  hope  that  in 
Committee  the  Bill  will  be  so  improved 
as  to  effect  the  objects  which  all  have  in 
view. 

Mr.  NEWDBGATE;  I  object  to  the 
fonnation  of  these  Boards ;  and,  believing 
that  the  real  requirements  of  the  case  are 
exceedingly  simple,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  Bill 
fraught  with  the  dangers  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  has  described.  Under  the 
present  system  aged  and  infirm  labourers 
are  employed,  and  thus  kept  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  farmers  have  an  opportunity 
of  occasionally  employing  their  men  and 
horses  profitably.  These  are  advantages 
which  should  not  be  lightly  thrown  away. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  Bill  will  ensure 
economy.  It  may  create  a  saving  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  but  with  a  waste  of 
means  which  may  effect  a  more  real  eco- 
nomy. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  141  ;  Noes 
30:  Majority  111. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2**,  aud  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 
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MARKETS  AND  FAIRS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
LEAY3.      FIBST   igSiJ)lNa. 

Bm  ROBERT  PEEL :  Sir,  I  rise  to 
move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  Markets  aiid  Fairs  in 
Ireland.  The  sabjeet  is  one  of  considera- 
ble importance  to  the  domestio  industrj  uf 
the  Irish  people.  Bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  House  intended  to  deal 
vith  this  subject  in  1858, 1859,  and  1861. 
It  will  be  reooliected  that  the  Bills  of  1858 
and  1859  proposed  the  appointment  pf  a 
commissioner  and  an  assistant-commissioner 
who  were  to  have  the  whole  regulation  of 
fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland,  who  were  to 
prepare  a  schedule  of  tolls,  and  who  were  to 
have  the  power  of  calling  upon  the  owners 
of  foirs  and  markets  to  come  forward  and 
prove  their  titles.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  mj  immediate  predecessor  thought 
that  this  was  legislation  of  too  minute  a 
character,  and  that  in  the  Bill  introduced 
last  Session  it  was  proposed  to  leave  a 
great  deal  to  local  management  and  to 
Orders  in  Council.  That  measure  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  who  went 
carefully  into  all  its  details,  and  llie  Bill 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to 
the  House  is,  with  certain  slight  modifica 
tions,  substantially  the  same  as  that  re- 
ported by  the  Select  Committee  last  year. 
I  believe  that  the  evils  so  loudly  com- 
plained of  in  Ireland  will  be  corrected  by 
this  measure,  and  that  in  future  the  fair 
dealing  of  the  great  majority  of  the  trading 
and  agrionUural  classes  will  D()t  be  tam- 
pej-ed  and  interfered  with  by  that  arbitrary 
and  cumbrous  machinery  which  is  distaste- 
ful alike  to  producers,  consumers,  and  ex- 
porters. The  Bill  has  met  with  considera- 
ble support  in  Ireland,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Irish 
Members,  upon  whose  judgment  and  local 
experience  I  confidently  rely,  to  pass  it 
through  both  Houses  iu  the  present  Sea- 
sion.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  subject 
to  which  the  Bill  relates  has  long  and  fre- 
quently engaged  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. More  than  200  years  ago  there 
was  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  grie- 
vances connected  with  fairs  and  markets 
in  Ireland.  There  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  in  1635  ;  in  1640  a  bill  for  estab- 
lishing the  certainty  of  the  amount  of 
tolls  to  be  levied  was  introduced,  which, 
unfortunately,  did  not  pass ;  and  there 
were  inquiries  in  1697,  1698,  1703,  1764, 
and  iu  1826  by  a  Committee  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  return 


of  tolls  iu  seaports,  fairs,  and  markets  in 
Ireland.  In  1830  a  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  of  the 
poorer  classes  iu  Ireland  recommended, 
among  other  remedies,  a  correction  of  the 
abuses  in  respect  of  tolls  and  markets  ; 
and  in  1835  the  Committee  en  Munioipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland  described  in  their 
Report  the  objectionable  nature  of  the 
tolls  levied  on  fairs  and  markets,  and 
recommended  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
entire  system.  There  have,  therefore, 
been  many  inquiries  and  many  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject  by  Commis- 
sions and  Select  Committees.  The  main 
object  has  always  been  to  regulate  with 
certainty  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  levied 
in  fairs  and  markets,  and  legislative  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose  have  been  frequently 
recommended  by  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees. Nevertheless,  little  or  nothing 
has  been<done,  and  the  inaction  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  followed  by  this  remarkable 
result,  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  a 
system  of  force  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  objection- 
able tolls.  These  attempts  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  successful  in  the  provinces  of 
Ulster,  Leinster,  and  parts  of  Monster. 
The  agitation  commenced  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  Kildare,  Dublin,  King's  and 
Queen's  Counties  ;  and  the  oensequenee  is, 
tliat  if  you  were  to  draw  a  line  from  Lon- 
donderry to  Youghal,  you  would  ftnd  that 
in  almost  all  the  fairs  and  markets  to  the 
eastward  of  that  line  the  tolls  have  been 
forcibly  abolished,  whereas  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  to  the  westward,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  tolls  still  continue  to  be 
levied.  Of  eourso,  that  is  a  very  unsatis* 
factory  state  of  things;  because  in  those 
places  where  the  tells  liave  been  forcibly 
abolished  worse  evils  than  any  which 
existed  before  have  been  created  by  tfa# 
want  of  proper  management.  About  thirty* 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce some  improvement,  and  the  result  of 
that  attempt  has  been  that  since  1836  na 
patents  for  fairs  or  markets  have  beea 
issued  in  Ireland ;  and  tliia  is  the  only- 
recommendation  that  has  been  acted  on. 
The  history  of  these  fairs  and  marketa 
is  really  moat  entertaining  to  any  one 
who  takes,  as  I  do«  an  earnest  interest, 
in  everything  that  tends  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  industrious  classes 
in  that  country.  There  are  at  this  mo- 
ment 1,297  fairs  in  different  parts  of  Ire-, 
land.  Of  that  very  Urge  number  there 
are  not  one-tliird  heldi  nder  patent }  thati 
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18  to  saj,  as  time  has  gone  on  the  date 
fixed  in  the  patent  for  holding  the  fail*  has 
been  changed,  and  at  this  moment,  of 
1,297  fiairs,  onlj  about  488  are  held  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  letter  of  the  patents. 
Of  markets  there  are  349,  bat  of  that 
dumber  also  only  one-third  or  about  122, 
are  held  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  patents.  The  House  will,  therefore, 
understand  how  yerj  distressing  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  for  the  agricultural 
ftnd  trading  interests  of  Ireland.  In  that 
large  number  of  fairs  and  markets  tolls  are 
leried,  and  other  exactions  made,  utterly 
6ppoaed  to  the  spirit  of  the  patents  under 
wlueh  thej  were  originally  granted.  The 
first  patent  granted  was  in  the  time  of  J 
James  I.,  and  the  patents  were  continued  ' 
under  aacceHsive  SoTcreigns  till  1836.  i 
There  are  only  eight  fairs  held  under  special 
Acts  of  Parliament.  These  are  Athlone,  1 
Belfast,  Cork,  Dnblin,  Kilkenny,  Oalway,  | 
Limerick,  and  Londonderry.  There  is  one  [ 
thing  in  connection  with  these  fairs  and 
markets,  of  very  serious  import,  with  which  ', 
the  Bill  will  deal — I  mean  tho  system  of 
tolls.  They  are  sometimes  leased  away,  | 
sometimes  let  for  the  Kfes  of  patentees, 
and  sometimes  appropriated  to  other  than 
market  purposes.  By  an  old  Act  of  Parlia- ; 
ment,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  owner  or  lessee  of  a  fair  is  bound  to 
put  up  a  schedule  of  tolls.  I  believe  that 
is  almost  entirely  disregarded  in  Ireland  ; 
and  Coifs  are  now  leried,  I  think,  in  Oal- 
WAj  on  cattle  eriteriit^tha  market  whether 
they  are  sold  or  not,  contrary  to  Act  of 
Parltament.  It  appears  by  that  nlost 
interesting  volume  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission which  sat  in  1852,  that  tolls  are 
actually  levied  on  sales  taking  place  on 
Sunday.  The  House  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  a  highly  objectionable 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  to  the  correction 
of  its  evils  the  Govemmenc  have  turned 
their  attention.  Three  sereral  Gorem- 
teents  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  but  without  success.  I  trust  I 
may  be  mofe  fortunate.  Although  it  would 
be  unbecoming  in  me  at  this  late  hour  to 
trespass  long  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  main 
features  of  the  Bill  which  I  shall  lay  on  the 
table.  One  of  the  clauses  gives  statutory 
feroe  to  the  obligation  which  the  common 
kw  impost  on  owners  of  markets  and  fairs 
to  provide  accomodation.  Now,  owners  of 
fiairs  iit  Ireland  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  provide  accommodation  ;  but,  | 
Mrictly  speaking,  they  are  bound  by  law  ^ 


to  do  so.  In  1 835  the  Judges  were  consulted 
by  the  House  of  Lords  upon  an  Islington 
Market  Bill,  and  they  gave  it  as  their  deci- 
ded opinion  that  the  owner  of  the  market 
^as  bound,  in  accepting  the  grant,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  convenient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  people  frequenting  the  market. 
We  endeavour  to  establish  that  principle  in 
this  Bill.  Another  evil  which  gives  rise  to 
the  greatest  possible  confusion  in  Ireland 
we  propose  to  remedy.  I  refer  to  the  deno- 
minations of  weights  in  Ireland.  What  is 
properly  called  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures  is  already  provided  for  in  Ireland 
by  Actp  of  Parliament,  the  principal  of 
which  are  5  Geo,  IV.  c.  74,  and  5  &  0 
Will.  IV.  c.  63.  It  is  the  designation  oi" 
computation  of  weights  by  local  terms, 
instead  of  by  the  names  of  the  imperial 
standard  weight,  that  is  the  remaining 
mischief  now  to  be  got  rid  of.  Th^ 
House  will  hardly  credit  the  great  variety 
in  the  denomination  of  weights  in  Ireland. 
Grain  is  purchased  by  the  cwt.,  stone,  and 
barrel ;  in  grain,  tho  stone  and  cwt.  always 
consist  of  141b.  and  1121b.,  but  the  barrel 
varies  in  almost  every  town.  The  barrel 
of  oats  at  Roscrea  and  Nenagh  is  12  stone  ; 
at  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  14  stone  ; 
at  Newtownlimavady,  18  stone  ;  at  Sligo, 
24  stone  ;  at  Killarney,  32  stone  ;  at 
Skibbereen  and  Bandon,  33  stone.  A 
barrel  of  wheat  is  20  stone  ;  a  barrel  of 
barley,  neariy  everywhere,  16  stone  ;  but 
at  Newtownlimavady,  21  stone.  Potatoes 
are  purchased  in  some  places  by  the  ston^ 
of  141b.  ;  in  others,  by  the  stone  of  1 61b.;  in 
some  towns  *'  by  the  weight  "  of  21  lb.  t 
in  others  by  barrel,  in  different  places,  of 
15, 20,  21,  24,  32,  40,  48,  64,  72, 80.  95, 
96  stone  of  141b.  With  such  a  variety  of 
weights,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  il 
simple-minded  agriculturist  should  know 
how  to  sell  his  produce.  A  pound  of  but- 
ter in  some  places  is  16ot.,  in  others 
18os.  ;  a  stone  of  flat  In  some  places 
161b.,  in  others  141b.  ;  a  cwt.  of  flax 
consists  in  different  locaBties  of  1121b., 
1201b.,  and  1241b.  Pork  in  the  north  is 
purchased  by  the  long  cwt.  of  1201b.  t 
in  the  south,  by  the  cwt.  of  1121b.  In 
fact,  the  whole  system  of  internal  traf- 
fic in  Ireland  is  unsound.  Such  a  state 
of  things,  clearly,  is  most  objectionable. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  internal 
trade  and  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  go  on  if  the  state 
of  things,  literally  existing  at  this  mo- 
ment is  permitted  to  continue.  The  Bill 
will  contain    provisions    specially   for  the 
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?reyention  of  fraud  in  the  butter  trade, 
'he  butter  trade  is  most  important.  In 
that  modt  flourishing  and  beautifully  situ- 
ate locality,  the  city  of  Cork,  the  butter 
trade  is  most  eztensiTelj  carried  on.  I 
hate  got  a  return  here  of  the  quantity  of 
butter  exported  from  Ireland  in  1860. 
The  quantity  exported  from  Cork  in  that 
jear  was  16,103  cwt.,  whereas  the  quantity 
exported  from  the  other  towns  and  cities  of 
Ireland  only  amounted  to  11,100  cwt.  The 
importance  of  the  butter  trade  of  Cork 
cannot,  therefore,  be  exaggerated.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  will  be  able  to 
state  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe  great 
complaints  even  now  prevail  as  to  the  re- 
gulation of  the  market  in  Cork.  Up  to 
1829  the  trade  was  governed  by  the  52 
Geo.  III.  c.  134  ;  but  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  were  considered  by  all  par- 
ties as  insupportable,  from  their  partial 
application,  and  all  the  old  butter  Acts 
were  repealed,  and  the  trade  set  free 
from  legislative  control,  by  the  10  Geo. 
IV.  c.  41.  We  propose  to  make  special 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  in 
the  butter  trade.  There  are  also  provisions 
for  dealing  with  pretended  and  irregular 
fairs  and  markets.  These  are  the  main 
features  of  the  Bill  which  I  propose  to  lay 
on  the  table,  and  which  I  trust  will  put  an 
end  to  a  system  uncertain,  undefined,  and 
yexatious  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  great  good  will  result 
to  Ireland  if  this  Bill  is  passed.  Although 
we  know  that  Ireland  has  made  great 
strides  since  1848  in  endeavouring — I  will 
not  say  under  great  diflSculties,  but  with 
very  inadequate  inducements — to  improve 
the  land  under  culture,  any  one  who 
travels  through  the  country  must  see  that 
mueh  remains  to  be  done  which  Parliament, 
in  many  cases,  can  assist  in  doing.  We 
hear  it  said  that  Irish  industry,  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries,  is  backward. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true,  but  of 
this  I  am  sure— that  if  it  is  true,  it  is  not 
attributable  to  natural  defects  or  want  of 
energy  in  her  people.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  a  spirit  of  improvement  de- 
Teloped  in  Ireland  which  we  cannot  too 
highly  applaud  ;  and  I  believe  that  by  pass- 
ing this  Bill,  and  removing  cumbrous  ma* 
chinery  which  interferes  with  the  operations 
of  all  classes,  we  shall  successfully  aid  that 
development.  I  take  no  credit  for  this 
Bill,  but  I  give  it  where  it  is  due — to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  preceded  me  in 
my  present  office  (Mr.  Cardwell),  to  the 
Sir  Robert  Peel 


noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Cockermouth 
(Lord  Nil  as),  and  to  others  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject.  In  conclusion,  I  will 
repeat  that  I  am  sure  by  passing  this  Bill, 
with  such  modifications  and  amendments 
as  may  be  necessary,  we  shall  assist  in 
rendering  Irish  enterprise  and  Irish  indus- 
try more  productive  and  more  profitable 
than  is  possible  under  the  evils  and  restric- 
tions which  it  is  designed  to  remove.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  regulation 
of  markets  and  fairs  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  whose  Report  the  Bill  was 
mainly  founded,  observed  that  the  existing 
evils  arose  chiefly  from  want  of  proper  ac- 
commodation, from  frauds  by  sellers,  frauds 
by  buyers,  and  variations  in  weights  and 
measures  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  suggestions 
of  the  Committee  had  been  adopted  al- 
most without  alteration  by  Government, 
and  that  the  Bill  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Session,  whereas,  in 
former  years,  such  measures  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  from  being  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  when  the  House  was  occupied  with 
other,  perhaps  more  important,  because 
Imperial  matters.  He  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  a  measure  looked 
forward  to  with  so  much  hope  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 

Mr.  LEFROT  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
also  the  subject  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  the  measure 
had  been  brought  forward  at  so  early  a 
period.  He  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  meet  with  every  assist- 
ance in  passing  it  into  law. 

Mr.  GEORGE  hoped,  howerer,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  allowed  an  op- 
portunity of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  Bill  before  the  next 
step  was  taken.  If  it  only  removed  the 
discrepancies  which  existed  in  the  matter 
of  weights  and  measures,  it  would  be  well 
deserving  of  attention  ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  machinery  might  be  simplified 
with  advantage.  He  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was  a 
sincere  desire  among  all  parties  to  assist 
in  legislating  upon  the  subject  in  a  prac- 
tical form.  Although  the  present  Irish 
Secretary  had  had  the  way  smoothed  for 
him,  he  could  not  better  inaugurate  his 
accession  to  office  than  by  passing  so  use- 
ful a  measure. 

Mr.  VINCENT    SCULLY  congratu- 
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lated  the  right  lion.  Baronet  on  the 
excellent  tone  and  temper  which  charac* 
terized  his  statement  in  asking  for  leare 
to  introdoce  the  Bill,  and  he  earnestly 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  in  future  follow  the  good  example 
he  had  set  to  himself  on  that  occasion. 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  on 
Irish  fairs  and  markets  had  framed  an 
entirely  new  Bill,  which  he  presumed  was 
essentially  the  Bill  proposed  for  acceptance 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  If  it  differed 
from  that  Bill  in  any  important  respect*  he 
ahould  like  to  learn  where  those  differences 
were  and  in  what  degree  they  existed.  The 
chief  points  to  be  considered  were,  whether 
there  should  be  a  permanent  Commissioner 
and  compulsory  weighing.  The  proposal 
to  have  a  permanent  Uommissioner  was 
rejected  in  Committee  by  a  majority  of  one, 
but  he  agreed  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Cork  in  thinking  that  the  measure 
could  not  be  adrantagepusly  worked  unless 
superTition  were  exercised  by  such  an  offi- 
cer. It  had  been  suggested  that  the  duty 
might  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Works  or  to 
the  Registrar  General's  Office.  The  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  weighing  was  carried 
IB  the  Committee  also  by  a  majority  of 
one;  but,  while  allowing  it  to  be  desirable, 
he  did  not  belieye  it  was  practicable.  He 
had  proposed  as  an  intermediate  course 
that  a  declaration  of  weight  shonld  be 
made  by  every  seller  before  receiving  the 
price  of  any  article.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  give  his  best  atten- 
tion to  those  two  matters. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Card  well,  and  Mr. 
Clitb. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1*^. 

RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE   RE-APPOINTED. 

Mb.  C.  p.  YILLIERS  said,  that  the 
Committee  of  last  Session  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  of  the  poor  had,  in  their 
last  Report,  stated  that  they  had  not  yet 
comprehended  the  whole  subject  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  recommended  that  it  should  be 
continued.  Accordingly  he  begged  to  move 
that  the  Committee  be  reappointed. 

Select  Committee  apptAnted  "to  in- 
quire into  the  Administration  of  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Poor." 

CURRAGH  OF  KTLDARE. 
PAPER  MOVED  FOE. 

CoLOKEL  DUNNE,  in  moving  for  a  copy 


of  all  Proceedings  taken  against  Persons 
for  trespassing  on  the  Common  known  as 
the  Currngh  of  Kildare  within  the  laFt 
two  years;  with  certain  particulars,  said, 
that  his  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  a 
conviction  by  a  single  magistrate  was  valid. 
His  own  belief  was  that  \i  would  not  be 
legal  without  the  concurrence  of  two  ma- 
gistrates. The  Curragh  was  in  old  docu- 
ments, and  in  some  Acts  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  spoken  of  as  the  Common  ot 
^ildare,  and  the  Crown  had  never  estab- 
lished any  right  to  its  possession.  On  thq 
contrary,  sheep  had  by  usage  been  pas- 
tured upon  it,  and  races  had  been  held 
upon  it  for  nearly  200  years.  Yet  at  the 
race  meeting  last  June  Horse  Artillery 
and  Cavalry  were  manoouvring  upon  the 
racecourse  at  the  time  the  races  were 
going  on,  and  seriously  interfered  with  tl^e 
sport.  In  the  case  of  Aldershot  no  roads 
were  stopped  up  until  an  Act  of  Parli^* 
ment  was  obtained  for  tb.e  purpose,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  ^  different  course  should 
be  pursued  in  Ireland.  When  the  Camp 
was  first  established,  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Enniskillen  (Mr.  Cole)  asked 
whether  it  was  intended  to  interfere  witl^ 
the  raising  and  training  of  horses  and  the 
feeding  of  sheep^  and  the  then  Clerk  of 
Uie  Ordnance  replied  in  the  negative.  He 
hoped  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  have 
these  papers,  and  should  at  the  same  time 
receive  ai^  assurance  that  the  Government 
had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  rightf 
of  the  commoners. 

Sir  GEORGE  {iEWI3  said,  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  say 
that  the  Crown  had  asserted  certain  illegal 
rights  over  the  Curragh  of  Kildare ;  but 
be  could  not  see  the  connection  between 
that  allegation  and  the  returns  he  moved 
for,  which  were  for  the  number  of  persons 
taken  into  custody  for  trespassing  on  the 
Common.  The  Question  was,  whether  it 
was  a  "  common.  '  That  would  be  a  qies- 
tion  which,  in  the  first  instance,  wouki  be 
raised  by  the  Crown.  For  his  own  part, 
he  never  heard  of  a  trespass  on  a  common, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  see  what 
would  be  proved  by  this  return,  supposing 
it  were  granted.  The  return  would  do 
nothing  whatever  towards  settling  the  title 
of  the  Crown.  That  was  a  civil,  not  a 
criminal  question,  and  must  be  decided  by 
a  civil  tribunal — perhaps  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  number  of  these  convic- 
tions averaged  about  twenty  a  day,  which 
for  two  years  would  give  about  12,000  ; 
therefore,  instead  of  being  a  leaf  out  of  a 
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pettj  seBsiona'  book,  the  return  would, 
when  printed,  form  a  Terj  large  blue  book. 
If  he  thought  that  this  information  would 
throw  anj  light  upon  the  question  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  brought 
before  the  House,  he  should  be  unwilling 
to  refuse  him  ereu  so  voluminous  a  return, 
but  he  did  not  belie? e  that  it  would  hare 
any  such  effect.  He  really  was  not  aware 
that  the  title  of  the  Grown  was  disputed  ; 
during  his  tenure  of  his  present  office  he 
had  never  heard  of  it.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  dispute  m  the  matter  between  the 
military  who  were  encamped  on  the  Cur- 
ragh,  and  the  civil  authorities,  who  seem* 
ed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  encampment 
of  the  troops  on  the  Curragh  was  a  trespass. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  ;  and  if  he 
would  put  his  Question  on  some  future  day, 
or  make  some  Motion,  he  would  endeavour 
to  give  him  some  further  information. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  had  no  dis- 
pute with  the  military  authorities  ;  it  was 
merely  the  illegal  acts  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates that  he  wished  to  have  inquired  into. 
He  would  withdraw  his  present  Motion 
and  renew  it  in  another  form. 

Mb.  HENLET  thought,  that  if  it  were 
the  fact  that  twenty  cases  of  trespass  a 
day  were  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
the  matter  was  too  serious  to  be  pooh- 
poohed  simply  on  the  ground  that  some 
12,000  names  would  have  to  be  given  in 
the  return. 

Sir  QEORGE  GREY  pointed  out  that 
if  the  convictions  were  illegal  there  must 
be  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  some  means 
of  bringing  them  before  a  superior  au- 
thority and  having  them  ouashed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  witharavm. 

POOR  RELIEF   (IRELAND)   (No.  2)  BILL. 
LBAVB.      FIBST  BBADIKQ. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws 
in  force  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute 
Poor  in  Ireland,  said  that  the  Irisii  Poor 
Law  Code  consisted  at  present  of  the  Act 
of  1838,  the  Amendment  Act  of  1843 
(which  related  to  matters  of  detail),  the 
Act  of  1847,  and  the  Act  of  1851,  com- 
monly called  the  Medical  Charities  Act. 
In  the  year  1860  his  predecessor  in  office 
(Mr.  Cardwell)  introduced  a  Bill,  which 
was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Irish  Members,  representing  the 
most  important  bor(fUgh  and  county  con- 
stituencies. The  evidence  taken  before 
Sir  George  Lewis 


that  Committee  was  of  great  importance 
in  reference  to  any  amendment  of  the  law. 
The  Committee   of  last  year  agreed  to 
fourteen  Resolutions,  of  which  five  were 
favourable  to  provisions  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cardwell), 
seven  suggested  new  points  of  legislation, 
and  two  related  to  matters  within  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  Commissioners  themselves-*-^ 
namely,  moral  classification  and  provision 
for  religious   worship — points  which    had 
since  been  dealt  with  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  reccommendation.     The 
others  of  these  Resolutions  had  been  at- 
tended to  in  the  Bill  which  he  now  pro- 
posed to  introduce.     The  first  and    most 
important  clause  in  the  Bill  proposed  the 
repeal  of  "the  Quarter-acre  Clause."    In 
neither  England  nor  Scotland  did  any  bi- 
milar  restriction  exist,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners    informed     him    that    the 
guardians  in  Ireland  now  discharged  thcif 
duties  so  satisfactorily  that  such  a  rego*- 
lation  was  no  longer  necessary.     His  own 
limited  experience  in  Ireland  led  liim  to 
believe   that   great  benefits  would  result 
from  this  relaxation  of  the  present  system. 
Another  highly  important  clause  provided 
for  the  admission  of  persons  not  destitute  to 
workhouses  for  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment ;    and   the   Commissioners  declared 
that  this  would   form  **  a   most  valuable 
addition   to   the   present   Poor   Law  sys- 
tem.*'    It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
such    a  clause,   which  likewise  bore  the 
stamp  of  previous  recomnfendation,  would 
interfere  with  the  county  infirmaries.    But 
Irish  gentlemen  knew  well  that  the  area  of 
these  infirmaries,  which  were  mostly  situate 
in  towns  was  supposed  not  to  extend  boyond 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles  from  the  establish- 
ment itself.     This  Bill  would  enable  guar- 
dians to  do  for  internal  patients  what  the 
medical  charities  now  did  for  external  pa- 
tients.    A  third  clause  gave  power  to  re- 
lieve orphan  and  destitute  children  out  of 
the  workhouse,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation of  three  successive  Govern- 
ments, confirmed  by  the  resolution  of  the 
Select  Committee   of  last  year.     H  was 
found  impossible  to  rear  twd,  educate  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  in  workhouses;  of  tliose 
under  two  years  of  age  the  mortality  in 
workhouses   amounted   to    47    per    cent, 
while  out  of  doors  in  the  same  chiss  it  was 
only  16  per  cent.     In  a  medical  as  woll  as 
a  moral  point  of  view,  this  modification, 
therefore,  was  urgently  required.    The  re- 
lieving officers  would  bo  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  children,  and  it  had  been  as- 
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certaioed  that  tbo  expense  of  maiDtaiDing 
them  out  of  the  workhouse  would  not  ex- 
ceed £5  a  head  yearly — about  the  same 
amount  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
them  if  they  were  brought  up,  at  the  risk 
of  their  Wres,  within  the  walls.  The  Go- 
▼ernment  had  not  altogether  decided  to 
what  age  children  ought  to  bo  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  the  workhonse.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  thought  ^re  years  the 
proper  limit,  whereas  the  Select  Committee 
fixed  the  period  at  twelre. 

The  right  lion.  Baronet  then  moved  for 
leare  to  bring  in  a  Bill  *'  to  amend  the 
Laws  in  force  for  the  Relief  of  the  Desti- 
tute Poor  in  Ireland,  and  to  continue  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners.*' 

Mr.  UENNESSY  said,  in  England  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  regarded  persons 
of  15  years  of  age  as  children,  and  the 
great  mistake  of  their  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland  in  the  Poor  Law  Depart- 
ment was,  that  they  had  for  Ireland  a  code 
which,  in  its  most  important  particulars, 
was  the  reterse  of  what  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land. He  thought  they  ought  to  take  the 
age  of  the  children  in  Ireland  at  15  years. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  that  if  tho  time  were 
extended  beyond  ^vq  years,  the  children 
wcMild  never  die.  He  objected  to  a  mea- 
sure that  would  increase  the  rates,  which 
io  bis  own  eity  amounted  to  2$.  6d.  in  the 
poand. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  proceeded  to  say 
that  in  his  opinion  he  thought  the  age 
named  by  the  Poor  Law  Conimissionors 
woald  be  most  suitable,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  press  on  the  House  a  point  which 
eould  with  more  advantage  be  settled  in 
Committee.  The  only  remaining  clauses 
to  whieh  he  would  call  attention  were  those 
Uiniting  the  number  of  proxies  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Poor  Law  Guardians  which  might 
be  held  by  any  one  person  to  ten,  to  be 
held  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  and  those 
which  continued  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  two  years. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  the  measures 
of  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  so  far  had 
merited  the  approval  of  Irish  Members  ; 
bat  he  would  be  pursuing  a  retrograde 
policy  if  he  adopted  five  years  as  the  limit 
to  which  children  could  be  maintained  out 
of  the  workhouse.  In  1860,  the  House, 
by  a  majority  of  92,  declared  itself  in 
fiivoor  of  twelve  years  as  a  limit ;  and  he 
thought,  when  the  Bill  which  he  had  intro- 
duced eameon  for  discussion,  he  could  show 
reasons  why  fifteen  years  would  be  a  still 
better  standard.     The  English  Poor  Law 


was  a  generous  system,  looking  mainly  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but  in  Ireland  those 
who  administered,  or  rather  those  who 
made  the  law,  had  most  prominently  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  ratepayers  who  ifrere  to 
be  affected  by  the  measure.  The  result 
was  that  in  England  the  Poor  Law  alle- 
viated and  averted  distress,  and  such  misery 
as  now  existed  in  Ireland  would  not  be 
even  felt,  much  less  talked  of  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  VANCE  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Dublin 
were  averse  to  the  plan  of  sending  children 
out  to  be  reared.  Either  living  or  dead, 
these  children  would  be  charged  to  the 
Union  during  the  entire  of  the  term  for 
whieh  they  had  been  sent  out.  The  f^ys- 
tem  would  therefore  lead  to  frauds.  He 
should  remind  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  King's  County  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  were  very 
different  from  those  of  Ireland.  There 
were,  and  had  always  been,  more  desti^ 
tute  poor  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  Ireland  more 
advautaffo  was  taken  of  the  Poor  Law,  so 
as  to  obtain  relief  from  the  ratepayers, 
under  circumstances  that  never  would  bo 
contemplated  or  sanctioned  in  England. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  that  the  opinion  of 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
stated  to  the  Select  Committee,  was  that 
the  existing  law  gave  suflBcient  power  to 
guardians  in  Ireland  to  give  out-door  re- 
lief in  cases  where  it  out  to  be  afforded. 
The  abolition  of  the  qunrter-acre  clause 
was,  in  his  opinion,  fairly  open  to  discos- 
sion  ;  but,  whether  it  was  continued  or 
repealed,  the  guardians  must  be  the  best 
judges  as  to  whether  destitution  really  did 
exist.  He  trusted  the  power  of  rearing 
destitute  children  outside  the  workhouse 
was  intended  to  be  a  discretionary  one, 
and  that  it  would  not  extend  to  children 
beyond  the  age  of  five  years.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence  taken  on  that  point 
by  the  Committee  was,  that  the  discre- 
tionary power  should  be  confined  to  the 
eases  of  children  not  exceeding  that  age. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUH  ART  observed, 
that  Dr.  Phelan,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  and  other  witnesses,  had  given  strong 
evidence  for  out-door  relief.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  more 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  Poor  Law 
relief  than  those  of  England.  Statistics 
quoted  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  a  few  nights  before  showed 
the  contrary   to   be  the  fact.     The  per- 
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centage  of  those  receiving  poor  relief  in 
England  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
those  who  received  in  Ireland. 

5Cr.  LEFROY  was  in  favour  of  an  ex- 
tension of  medical  relief,  but  would  not 
wish  to  see  the  proposed  power  of  rearing 
destitute  children  outside  the  house  ex* 
tended  to  the  cases  of  children  beyond  the 
age  of  five  years. 

Leave  gifen. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel«   Mr.   Gardwell,   and  Mr. 

VlLLIEBS^ 

.  BiW  presented,  and  read  P^ 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Twelve 
o'clock  tUl  Mondaj  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday,  February  17.  1862. 

MiinjTES.]— Public  Bills. — !■  Transfer  of  Land ; 
Declaration  of  Title ;  Security  of  Purchaaer* ; 
Title  to  Landed  Estates  ;  Registry  of  Landed 
£«tates.     • 

EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 
REGULATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  p^-esented  peti- 
tions against  the  Revised  Code  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  said :  My 
Lords  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  put  a 
^estion  to  the  noble  Earl  the  President  of 
the  Council,  or  rather  to  offer  a  suggestion 
to  her  Majesty's  Qovernmeot,  wi^h  regard 
to  the  course  to  he  pursued  in  bringing 
Bnder  the  consideration  of  Parliament  the 
newly-revised  Code.  When  that  Code 
first  made  its  appearance,  it  excited  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the 
strongest  possible  feelings  of  apprehension 
and  dislike.  Subsequently  Her  Majesty's 
Government  made  important  modi6cations, 
and,  as  far  as  they  go.  great  improvements 
on  the  original  Code  ;  but  there  are  still 
many  other  points  which  deserve  the  serious 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  this  and  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  ;  and  it  is  to 
these  that  my  suggestion  points.  I  need 
only  instance  among  those  points  the  new 
state  and  condition  of  the  pupil-teachers, 
the  altered  relations  between  managers  and 
teachers,  and  the  proposed  mode  of  exa- 
mination of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  As  to  the  questions  connected 
with  the  system  of  examination,  it  will  have 
to  be  considered  whether  the  examinations 
Mr,  Pollard- Urquhart 


shall  be  conducted  upon  the  principle,  as 
proposed  by  Government,  of  grouping  the 
children  according  to  age,  or  whether  it 
will  not  be  far  preferable  to  group  them  in 
classes.     It  will  also  be  most  important  to 
consider  whether  the  whole  amount  of  the   ' 
teacher's  remuneration  shall  be  dependent 
upon  an  examination  hastily  and  imperfectly 
conducted.     I  must  observe  that  this  pro- 
vision is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Royal  Commission, 
upon   which   Her    Majesty's   Government 
profess  to   found    their  measure,  and    it 
is   speoi6cally   at  varianoo   with    the    re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners  that 
two  separate  classes  of  payment  should  be 
made.     If  this  were  a  tentative  experiment, 
fiahle  to  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  I 
might  be  8atis6ed  to  allow  it  to  proceed  on 
the  single  vote  of  tl>e  other  House,  and 
leave  tl^  alterations  for  future  eunsidera- 
tion«     But   your   Lordships  will    recollect 
that  it  is  not  a  tentative  measure.     It  is 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  system,  founded 
mainly  upon  the  recommendationa   of  the 
Commissioners,  whom  I    had  the  honour 
to  advise  the  Crown  to  appoint,  to  whose 
impartiality  my  noble   Friend   has    borne 
testimony,   and    who   have   displayed   the 
greatest  possible  ability  in  collecting  and 
presenting  a  mass  of   most  valuable  ma- 
terials for  our  guidanee.      I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  whole  scheme,  so   ma- 
tured, does  require  to  be  more  seriously  and 
deliberately  considered  by  Parliament  than 
can  be  the  case  if  it  be  submitted  almost 
for  form's  sake  in  this  House,  and  in  a 
shape   ia   the  otlier  House  to  bo  simply 
negatived  or  adopted.     1  will  do  the  Go- 
vernment the  justice  to  say  thaU  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  further  modifications  beii-.g 
made.  I    believe   they  would  prefer   that 
intelligent     and    deliberate    consideration 
should  be  given  to  all  the  details  of  the 
system,   rather  than  it  should  be  hastily 
adopted  without  full  discussion.     I  do  not 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce 
a   Bill — I    do  not  wish   to    tie  the  Privy 
Council  down  so  closely  as  they  would   be 
tied  by  the  clauses  of  a  Bill — but  I  do  ask 
the  Government  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  various  details  which  make 
up  this  great  measure.     If  they  were  em- 
bodied in  a  Bill,  I  dare  ssy  your  Lordships 
would  readily  accept  the  second  reading, 
and  discuss  in  Committee  clause  by  clause 
teriatim  the  means  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  work  out  this  measure.     What  I 
wish  the  Government  to  do  (and  I  suggest 
it  for  the  convenience  of  the  House,  and 
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88  the  only  means  of  doing  justice  to  the 
measure  and  to  themselres)  is  this,— to 
embody  the  irhole  plan  in  a  series  of  Re- 
Bolations,  carrying  oat  the  ▼arioas  details 
so  as  to  enable  Parliament  to  deal  with 
them  as  with  the  clauses  of  a  Bill.  In 
that  mode,  and  in  that  mode  only,  I  belioTe 
ean  we  come  to  a  discnssion  of  details 
which  it  16  impodsible  satisfactorily  to  dis- 
euss  in  a  general  debate  upon .  the  whole 
measure.  If  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
do  not  assent  to  the  proposal,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  quite  in  the  option  of  any 
noble  Lord  in  this  House,  or  any  hon. 
Member  in  the  other  House,  to  suggest 
Resolutions  condemnatory  of  parts  of  the 
measure.  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  I 
should  prefer  to  avoid  anything  of  a  con- 
troversial or  hostile  character  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  approach  the  discussion  of 
the  measure.  If  you  bring  forward  Resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  certain  portions  of 
tlie  scheme,  it  is  almost  impossible  but 
that  the  discussions  must  partiake  of  a 
party  character  or  a  supposed  party  cha- 
racter ;  whereas,  if  the  whole  scheme  is 
submitted  by  the  Government,  there  can  be 
DO  such  appearance  of  hostility,  and  this 
and  the  other  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  fairly  and  impartially 
every  part  of  a  scheme,  the  importance  of 
which  ean  hardly  be  overrated,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  hastily  or  without 
due  consideration.  The  question  which  I 
have  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  is,  whether,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  embody  the  provisions  and  the 
leading  details  of  the  scheme  in  a  series 
of  Resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  this 
and  the  other  House,  and  thus,  upon  each 
part,  as  well  as  upon  the  plan  as  a  whole, 
to  take  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Par- 
liament. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  readily  bore 
my  testimony  the  other  evening  to  the 
very  fair  and  candid  manner  in  which  the 
noble  Earl  treated  this  question,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  to-night  that  if  the  scheme 
of  the  Government  had  been  proposed  in 
the  shape  of  a  Bill  he  would  have  been 
prepared  to  affirm  the  principle  of  the 
measure  by  agreeing  to  the  second  read- 
bg.  I  am  not  about  to  discuss  now  the 
amendments  and  points  which  the  noble 
Barl  suggested,  but  will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  I  see  no  reason  why  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  depart  from 
the  usual  precedent  and  custom  in  the 
matter.  The  noble  Earl  says  this  Revised 
Minute  is  different  from  any  other  altera- 


tions ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  introduces 
any  great  change  in  the  system.  It  is 
merely  a  completion  of  the  former  system, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  a  greater  change 
than  the  original  introduction  of  the  Mi- 
nutes, when  it  was  agreed  that  the  manner 
of  introducing  them  should  be  by  laying 
them  on  the  table  of  both  Houses,  and 
advisedly  not  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill.  I 
am  happy,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Earl 
does  not  press  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Revised  Code  in  the  form  of  a  Bill.  He 
suggests,  instead,  that  it  should  be  brought 
before  Parliament  in  the  slvape  of  Resolu- 
tioBB.  I  am  extremely  anxious  not  to 
avoid  discussion,  for  I  think  it  most  de- 
sirables that  we  should  have  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  fully  expressed  on  the  n^atter  ; 
and,  if  this  opinion  could  not  be  obtained 
except  by  the  Government  bringing  for- 
ward their  proposal  in  the  shape  of  Reso- 
lutions, I  should  hesitate  before  I  declined 
to  take  tho  course  suggested.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  for  the  puposes  of  discus- 
sion and  eliciting  opinions  the  matter  is  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  embody  their  proposals 
— which  I  hope  will  be  made  perfectly 
clear  by  papers  which  will  be  laid  before 
you  to  morrow — in  the  shape  of  Resolu- 
tions. There  would  bo  many  inconveni^ 
ences  attending  the  embodiment  of  our 
proposals  in  a  different  form,  and  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  that  we  shall  not 
eonsider  any  Resolution  proposed  in  modi- 
fication of  our  plan  in  its  form  as  at  all 
more  hostile  than  an  Amendment  to  a  Re- 
solution if  we  were  to  introduce  it  in  that 
shape.  We  wish  that  the  matter  should 
bo  thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment should  give  its  opinion  upon  it,  and 
we  shall  not  take  advantsge  of  any  tech- 
nical difficulty  to  overrule  the  opinion  of 
Parliament.  If  both  Houses  should  con- 
cur on  any  point  not  affecting  any  great 
principle  of  our  plan,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  be  open  to  take  any  course 
they  may  think  most  advantageous  with 
regard  to  it.  I  believe  that  great  advan- 
tage will  be  given  by  our  plan  for  discus- 
sing any  proposition  which  any  independent 
Member  may  bring  forward,  and  1  do  not 
see  what  there  is  to  be  gained  by  departing 
from  custom  and  precedent.  With  great 
deference  to  the  noble  Earl,  I  am  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  decline  his  suggestion, 
and  I  cannot  pledge  myself  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  act  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  which  they  have  already  an- 
nounced to  the  House. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CLARENDON  AND 

COUNT  CAVOUR. 

PSB80NAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  Earl  OF  CLARENDON:  My  Lords. 
«  although  I  am  afraid  it  is  somewhat  late, 
I  hope  jour  Lordships  will  allow  me  to 
trespass  on  jour  attention  for  a  short  time 
on  a  subject  which,  thovgh  personal  to 
mjself,  is  jet  of  great  pubKe  importance, 
and  which  I  regret  that,  owing  to  mj 
unaroidable  absence,  I  hare  not  been  able 
sooner  to  bring  under  the  notiee  of  the 
House.  Your  Lordships  have  probablj 
read  some  letters  of  the  late  Count 
Cavour  which  have  recentlj  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers ;  and  I  can 
assure  jou  that  if  anj  of  jou  in  reading 
those  letters  have  experienced  anj  surprise, 
it  could  not  have  equalled  mj  own.  ] 
know  not  whether  those  letters  are  genuine 
or  not,  or  into  what  hands  thej  have  fallen, 
nor  do  I  know  bj  whom  or  with  what  ob- 
jects thej  have  been  published.  With  that 
1  have  nothing  to  do.  But  in  those  letters 
certain  sayings  are  attributed  to  me  with 
respect  to  which  your  Lordships  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  some 
explanation,  because  at  the  time  those 
letters  purport  to  have  been  written, 
and  the  conversations  are  said  to  have 
taken  place,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  first  British  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris.  In  that  capacity  1 
think  it  was  my  duty  to  have  expressed  no 
opinion,  and  to  have  given  no  advice,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Government  of 
which  I  formed  a  part,  or  which  I  did  not 
think  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
viewa  of  the  Government.  I  am,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  take  upon  myself  the 
entire  responsibility  of  everything  which  I 
did  say,  but  I  cannot  bo  made  responsi- 
ble for  things  attributed  to  me  which  I  did 
not  say.  In  offering  the  explanation, 
however,  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  me,  I  find  myself  in  a  twofold  diffi- 
culty— first,  that  of  separating  what  is  true 
from  what  is  incorrect  in  Count  Cavour *s 
letters ;  and,  secondly,  the  pain  and  repug- 
nance I  feel  in  contradicting  the  late  Count 
Cavour.  If  he  had  been  alive,  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy  for  me  to 
have  corrected  any  inaccuracy  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  to  have  accompanied  it 
with  such  explanation  as  might  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  publication  of  his  letters, 
if  authorized  by  him,  would  have  justi- 
fied.    But  as   Count  Cavour  is,  unfortu* 


nately,  no  more,  I  will  say  nothing  beyond 
what  I  think  strictly  necessary  for  clearing 
myself  from  the  absurdity — I  may  say  the 
palpable  absurdity^  with  which,  although 
not  directly,  yet  by  implication  I  am 
charged.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  I  en- 
couraged Coiunt  Cavour  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Austria  —  in  fact,  Co  declare  war 
against  her,  by  an  assurance  that  in  such 
a  course  of  policy  Piedmont  would  have 
the  material  support  of  England.  There 
is  m«ch  that  is  true  in  Count  Cavour's 
letters,  and  I  say  so  with  reference  to  his 
account  of  what  fell  from  him  in  the  Con- 
gress when  Italian  affairs  were  discussed. 
From  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress 
Count  Cavour  had  constantly  urged  upon 
the  British  and  French  Plenipotentiaries 
the  necessity  of  bringing  before  it  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  We  h«d  remarked  to 
him  that  the  Congress  was  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Russia  ;  that  to  iutroduce  any 
other  subject  would  be  irrelevant  and  even 
impossible  ;  in  fact,  that  even  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  it  might 
meet  with  serious  obstacles,  because  the 
other  Plenipotentiaries  might  protest,  as 
they  did,  against  the  introduction  of  any 
other  suhjects  ;  they  might  declare  their 
powers  limited  to  the  matters  for  which 
the  Congress  was  assembled,  and  that 
their  instructions  would  not  permit  them 
to  enter  into  the  subject.  Neverthe- 
less,  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
French  and  English  Plenipotentiaries  did 
bring  on  a  discussion  of  Italian  affairs, 
and  Count  Cavour's  account  of  what  I  said 
with  respect  to  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal 
Government  is  perfectly  correct.  I  neither 
regret,  nor  do  I  wish  to  retract,  one  word 
of  what  I  said,  because  I  felt,  as  every 
other  Englishman  did,  the  profoundest 
sympathy  for  the  misgoverned  Italians, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  an  alleviation 
of  that  system  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
which  obtained  from  one  end  of  the  Pen- 
insula to  the  other,  and  I  thought  the 
Congress  in  which  the  principal  Powers 
of  Europe  were  represented  was  a  fitting 
place  for  the  expression  of  those  opinions. 
But  the  result  of  a  long  and  angry  dis« 
cussion  was  only  that  the  Austrian  Pleni- 
potentiaries agreed  with  the  French  Pleni- 
potentiaries tliat  thePontifical  States  should 
bo  evacuated  by  the  French  and  Austrian 
troops  as  soon  as  it  could  be  effected  with- 
out danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  consolidation  of  the  authority 
of  tlie  Roman  See,  aud  further  that  most 
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of  the  Pleuipoteniiaries  did  not  queation 
the  good    effeet   might  ariie  from   mea- 
aurea  of  clemenoj.     Thia  meagre  result 
not  oolj  did   not  aatiafj  Count   Catour, 
but   it  greatlj  disappointed   him.     With 
hit   views,   looking    at  the  matter   both 
aa  aD  Italian    and    a   Piedmontese,    his 
irritation    was    not     uanataral,    for    his 
whole   heart   and  soul  were  set  on  free* 
iBg  the  North   of   lUlj  from  the  domi- 
nion of  Austria.     He  did  not  coneeal  his 
irritation  from  me.      He  constantlj  told 
me  that  he  eould  not  present  himself  be- 
fore the  Parliament   of  Turin    unless  he 
prored  tliat  he  had  produced  some  effeet 
bj  bis  presence  at  the  Congress.     I  was 
in  the  liabit  of  seeing  Lim  daily,  and  I  wil- 
lingly listened  to  him  open  the  only  subject 
npon  which   he  would   conrerae,  and   on 
which  he  was  always  earnest  and  eloquent. 
But  tboae  conversations  never  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  a  character  suffioientiy  practical 
to  make  i4  necessary  to  report  tbem  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Consequently 
there    is    no  record    of   them,    though  1 
have    searched*    nor    of    those    repeated 
assurances  which  I  gave    him    that   our 
invariable  principle  waa  to   maintain  our 
treaty  engagements,  and    to    be    guided 
by    the    principles    of    international   law. 
At    the  same  time,    I   did  not  disguise 
from  him,  what  he  knew  and  what  every- 
body else  knew,  that  our  oineot  at  that 
lime  was  to  free  Italy  from  foreign  occu^ 
pation,  and  to  reform  the  Papal  and  Nea- 
politan Governments,  and   that    towards 
that  end  the   moral   support  of  EngUind 
woold  be  alwaya  forthcoming.     Out  of  the 
namerons  conversations   that  I  had  with 
Count  Cavonr,  the  only  one  I  can  remem- 
ber which  couklr^I  will  not  say  justify — 
but  give  rise  to  his  assertion  that  I  said 
'•*  If  you  are  in  a  strait,  we  shall  come  to 
your  assistance, "  had  reference,  not  to  a 
war  by  Piedmont  against  .Austria,  but  to 
an  invasion  of  Piedmont  by  Austria,  which 
was  a  fixed  idea  in  Count  Cavour's  mind. 
He  always  thought  that  the  free  institu- 
tions of  Piedmont — her   freedom   of  the 
press  and  freedom    of  debate-**even   her 
very  prosperity  under  such  a  system,  would 
always  make  her  an  intolerable  neighbour 
to  Austria.     1  assured  Count  Cavour  that 
my  conversations  with  Count  Buol,  though 
eertsinly  not  very  satisfactory  in  general 
with  respect  to  Italy,  entirely  confirmed 
my  impression  that  no  such  apprehension 
need   be  entertained  by  him  ;  and,  upon 
Count  Cavour  asking  me  what  course  we 
ihould  take  in  such  an  eventuality,  1  re- 


member saying,  "  If  you  ask  my  opinion, 
I  slionld  say  that  if  Austria  invaded  Pied- 
mont for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  free 
institutions  there,  you  would  have  a  prae- 
tical  proof  of  the  feeling  of  the  Parliament 
and  people  of  England  on  the  subject.** 
Of  course  I  cannot  pledge  ntyself  to  tlie 
eiaei  words,  but  1  do  feel  quite  sure  about 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  my  answer.  It  waa 
a  personal  opinion  given  upon  an  hypothe- 
tical case,  to  which  I  did  not  then  attach 
any  importance,  nor  did  I  know  that  CounI 
Cavour  attached  any  importance  to  it  until 
I  read  these  letters,  in  which  he  says — 

**  England,  grieved  at  peace,  would  with  plea- 
sure Bee  an  opportunity  for  a  new  war,  which 
would  be  popular  because  it  wouM  be  a  war  for 
the  liberation  of  lUly." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

"  If  thej  (Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Government) 
share  Clarendon's  views,  we  must  make  secret  pre- 
parations, oontract  the  loan  for  30,000,  OOOf.,  and, 
upon  Delia  Msrmora^  return^,  offer  to  Austria  an 
uMimaiwn  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  ber  to 
aceep^  and  open  hostilities/' 

In  another  fetter  Count  Cavour  says-* 

**  Talking  with  him  (Lord  Clarendon)  as  to  tho 
means  of  acting  morally  and  even  materially  upon 
Austria,  I  said  to  hiia,  '  Send  your  troops  upon 
men-of-war  to  Spessia,  and  le»ve  your  fleet 
there/  And  his  answer  was,  '  The  idea  is  ei- 
oeUent/  " 

Now,  my  Lords,  upon  my  honour  I  have 
not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  such 
conversation,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
deny  it  ;  but  I  think  so  wild  a  notion 
cannot  have  been  seriously  entertained 
even  by  Count  Cavour  himself.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  thd  enthusiasm  of  Count 
Cavour  in  favour  of  his  own  viewe,  and  his 
ardent  desire  to  make  known  his  activity 
in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  his  friends  at  Turin,  I  for 
one — though  I  have  the  most  reaeon  to 
complain — can  make  allowance  for  these 
imaginative  reports  of  private  converaa- 
tions  contained  iii  letters  to  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  but  which  were  evidently 
not  intended  for  publication.  But  that  I, 
as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
State,  without  any  communication  from  my 
colleagues,  and  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  knowing  that  the 
French  Emperor  at  that  time  had  not  the 
slightest  thought  or  intention  of  making 
war  agoinst  Austria,  that  he  did  not  then 
even  require  her  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  the  Legations,  until' he  had  with- 
drawn his  own  troops  from  Rome — that  I, 
under  such  circumstances,  should,  even  in 
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the  most  indirect  manner,  hare  recommen- 
ded a  country  to  which  we  heartily  wished 
well  to  commit  such  a  Buicidal  act  as 
going  to  war  with  Austria,  with  her  large 
army  under  Radetsky,  and  having  the 
support  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Naples — and  that,  without  the  shadow  of 
authority  for  doing  so,  I  should  have  given 
any  pledge  for  the  support  of  England  in 
such  a  policy  as  would  have  imhroiled  us  in 
war  with  half  Europe — is  an  absurdity  so 
palpable  that  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
think  it  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation, 
without  my  laying  claim  to  that  character 
for  extreme  reserve  and  discretion  for  which 
Count  Cavour  rather  paradoxically  on  that 
occasion  informed  his  correspondent  1  was 
notorious. 

TRANSFER  OF  LAND  BILL. 
BILL  PRESENTBD.      FIRST  READING. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My  Lords, 
I  rise  to  claim  your  Lordships'  indulgent 
hearing  for  a  few  observations  I  am  de- 
sirous to  submit,  that  your  Lordships  may 
be  enabled  to  follow  with  greater  facility 
the  provisions  of  a  Bill  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  land  that  I  propose  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  A  measure  more  important  to 
the  landed  interest  has  never  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  1  have  been  desirous  it  should  ori- 
ginate in  your  Lordships*  House,  not  only 
because  it  is  largely  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, but  because  it  includes  so  many  com- 
petent to  discuss  it,  to  consider  and  to 
judge  of  it.  I  wish  the  question  to  be 
accurately  stated,  and  that  the  measure 
should  be  most  deliberately  considered  ; 
and  then,  should  it  bo  thought  worthy  to 
receive  your  Lordships*  approbation,  it  will 
go  down  to  the  other  House  with  greater 
authority  and  a  great  claim  to  considera- 
tion. The  measure  is  one  to  give  a  cer- 
tainty of  title  to  land.  The  word  *<  title" 
here  is  not  intended  to  signify  the  right  of 
possession  or  enjoyment  of  an  estate  ;  it 
is  intended  to  indicate  that  evidence  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  owner  of  nn  estate 
to  produce,  according  to  law,  whenever  he 
makes  that  estate  the  subject  of  a  sale, 
mortgage,  or  alienation.  According  to 
natural  law,  possession  and  enjoyment 
would  bo  a  sufficient  title  or  evidence  of 
the  right  of  possession  ;  but  the  mere 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  a  real  estate 
are  no  evidence  of  a  right  to  dispose  of 
it.  With  any  ordinary  subject  of  pro- 
perty the  actual  possession,  either  by  your- 
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self,  or  by  another  from  whom  you  haTe 
derived  it,  is  accepted  by  the  law  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  real  estate  of  which  you 
have  been  possessed  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  if  you  seek  to  sell,  thai  is  no  proof 
of  title ;  and  if  you  urge  that  the  estate 
was  bought  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  from  a 
former  owner,  still  the  question  is,  "  But 
how  did  that  former  owner  acquire  it?*' 
The  answer  is,  perhaps,  by  will,  ten  or 
twelve  years  previously.  But  the  exigency 
of  the  law  is  not  even  then  satisfied.  It 
requires  to  know  how  that  owner  came  into 
possession  of  the  estate  ; — ^and  the  inquiry 
goes  back  by  requisition  on  requisition 
until  it  has  exhausted  the  whole  period  of 
sixty  years,  during  which  you  yourself,  or 
those  from  whom  you  claim,  must  not  only 
have  had  a  beneficial  enjoyment  and  pos- 
session, but  must  account  for  every  trana^ 
action,  and  explain  every  disposition  and 
act  of  ownership,  and  show  that  during 
this  period  nothing  has  occurred  that  can, 

^  by  any  possibility,  interfere  with  the  pre* 
sent  title.  Now,  this  is  a  great  evil.  I 
know  not  that  anything  similar  exists  under 

'  any  other  system  of  jurisprudence.  It  is 
a  great  hardship;  and  how  has  it  been 

I  created  ?  It  has  been  created  by  the  in- 
firmity and  imperfection  of  the  law  ;  it  has 
been  created  because  the  law  has  provided 
no  mode  of  giving  certainty  to  a  title ;  it 
is  the  result  of  having  no  system  or  insti- 
tution by  which  the  title  to  an  estate 
can  be  recorded  with  certainty.  There- 
fore, these  obligations  have  been  thrown 
on  proprietors,  simply  for  want  of  some- 
thing that  would  more  easily,  more  per- 
fectly, and  more  economically  demonstrate 
the  right  and  title  of  the  individual  in 
possession.  Why  the  particular  limit  of 
sixty  years  was  first  proposed,  I  cannot 
say  with  certainty  ;  but  the  rule  was  pro- 
bably adopted,  because  that  period  is  so 
long  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  all  the 
transactions  that  may  occur  in  two  gene- 
rations might  be  supposed  to  be  included. 
But  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  this  rule ;  your  Lordships 
will  perceive  it  by  an  example.  Suppose 
a  title  is  produced  in  1862,  commencing  by 
a  purchase  made  in  the  year  1 802.  It  may 
happen — and  it  may  most  easily  happen- 
that  the  individual  of  whom  the  estate  waa 
purchased  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  who  may  live  more 
than  sixty  years  after  the  sale.  On  hia 
death  it  may  be  discovered  that  in  1802 
he  was  only  a  tenant  for  life  of  the  estate 
under  the  will  of  his  father ;  and  on  his 
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deatli  the  purchaser  may  be  surprised  by 
finding  that  some  other  person  is  entitled 
to  the  estate.  Then,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties  of  satisfying  all  the  requisitions 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  title,  the  purchaser 
would  be  turned  out  of  his  possession  ;  on 
tlie  death  of  tho  seller  another  person  be- 
comes actually  the  legal  possessor.  Fifty 
other  cases  might  be  adduced  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  conveying  this  conclusion — that, 
injurious  and  oppressife  as  the  rule  is,  it 
fails  to  accomplish  its  object  and  is  capable 
of  being  easily  eluded.  But  the  oppressive 
doty  thrown  upon  owners  of  real  property 
in  being  obliged  to  make  a  title  for  sixty 
years  might  be  more  easily  performed  if 
the  state  of  the  law  were  easy  and  simple 
in  itself.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
original  simplicity  of  the  common  law  is 
lost,  and  that  the  law  has  become  very 
eomplicated  and  intricate,  entirely  from 
the  yast  variety  of  interests  which  in 
the  cofirse  of  time  have  been  called  into 
existence,  and  which  have  nuw  fastened 
themseWes  on  tho  land.  Thus  in  pro- 
poKion  to  the  extent  of  the  interests 
which  hare  been  created  in  the  land  is 
the  difficulty  of  deducing  them  down,  and 
of  explaining  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  ceased  or  ha?e  become  vested  in  the 
person  under  whom  the  vendor  claims. 
Kow,  in  the  original  state  of  our  law  no- 
ilting  could  be  more  simple  than  the  title 
to  real  estate.  The  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty took  place  in  the  most  open  manner 
— generally  before  the  Earl's  or  the  Sheriff's 
Court — when  a  feoffment,  that  is  a  convey- 
ance, was  made,  accompanied  by  a  sym- 
bolical delivery  of  the  property  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  freeholders,  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  transactions.  Then, 
in  truth,  property  and  possession  were 
aeldom  divided  from  one  another  ;  because 
tho  common  law,  generally  speaking,  ad- 
niitted  only  of  such  modifications  of  owner- 
ship as  were  indicated  by  tenancy  for  life 
with  remainder  to  another.  The  tenant 
for  life  was  the  individual  in  possession, 
and  the  remain*Ierman  through  attornment 
of  the  tenant  for  life  was  also  in  posses- 
sion in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Thus  all  trans- 
actions were  carried  on  with  great  simpli- 
city. But  in  after-years  a  device  was 
found  out  which  introduced  great  complex- 
ity and  difficulty.  This  device  was  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  :  by  it,  in  the  language 
of  lawyers,  the  use  was  severed  from  the 
possession — that  is,  one  man  might  be  the 
visible  and  common  law  owner,  another 
being  the  beneficiary  ;  one  man  was  re- 
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garded  as  holding  '*  to  the  use  "  of  another, 
and  thus  the  use,  or  the  beneficial  estate, 
became  separated  from  the  common-law 
ownership.  Qreat  difficulties  resulted  from 
this  introduction  of  a  secret  sy&teni  of  uses, 
and  accordingly  Parliament  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  landed  interest  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
called  the  Statute  of  Uses.  By  this 
statute  it  was  enacted  that  the  possession 
and  the  use  should  aln-ays  go  together — in 
other  words,  that  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  visible  and  the  actual 
ownership,  and  that  the  one  should  always 
accompany  the  other.  This  was  the  step 
taken,  after  great  consideration,  in  order 
to  redress  the  evil  which  had  grown  up  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  statute  would 
annihilate  the  evil.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  object  which  Parliament  had  in  view 
was  defeated  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
by  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  tho 
pedantic  and  narrow-minded  interpretation 
of  the  Judges  of  the  lond.  You  will  find 
that  in  the  Englibh  law  nothing  has  been 
more  fertile  of  results  to  be  regretted 
than  the  attachment  of  our  lawyers  to 
the  medieval  logic — the  pedantries  and 
puerile  metaphysical  disquisitions  which 
distinguished  what  was  called  the  learning 
of  the  time.  Accordingly,  the  Judges  held 
that,  although  the  statute  transferred  the 
possession  to  the  use,  yet  if  the  form  of  the 
deed  created  two  successive  uses — that  is, 
if  the  land  was  given  to  A,  to  the  use  of  B, 
to  the  use  of  C — the  statute  executed  only 
the  first  use  and  left  the  other  unaffected. 
This,  of  course,  left  the  evil  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity,  and  opened  the  door  to  the  entire 
evasion  of  the  statute  by  the  simple  intro- 
duction of  three  words  grafting  a  use  upon 
a  use.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  puerile  device  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  beneficial  operation  of  the  sta- 
tute. The  result  was,  that  we  hud  the  legal 
seizin,  then  the  use,  and  then  a  second  use 
grafted  upon  the  first,  which  was  held 
equivalent  to  a  trust.  Thus  there  arose  a 
worse  state  of  things  than  before  ;  for,  In- 
stead of  annihilating  uses,  the  only  effect 
of  the  statute  was  that  they  were  thence- 
forward employed  in  a  more  formal  and 
complicated  manner.  Nor  did  the  evil 
rest  there,  for  the  Courts  of  Equity  in- 
tervened and  enforced  these  trusts  just 
as  they  had  been  previously  in  the  habit 
of  enforcing  the  use,  the  consequence 
being  that  we  got  an  unfortunate  distinc- 
tion between  the  legal  and  tho  equitable 
estate,  between  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
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of  laT  and  the  juriudiction  of  conrts  of 
equitj.  The  result  of  the  state  of  things 
which  I  have  thus  imperfectlj  described 
was  to  create  two  burdens  upon  the  land- 
Qtmer,  and  to  cast  upon  him  two  obliga- 
tions— because  he  was  forced  thenceforward 
to  trace  the  descent  and  transmission  both 
of  the  legal  and  equitable  estate  ;  and 
that  which  was  introduced  to  reliere  the 
landed  interest  became  the  cause  and 
origin  of  a  douhle  burden.  Moreover,  the 
Oonrts  of  Equitj,  which  undertook  the 
duty  of  enforcing  trusts  in  real  estates, 
held — not  as  they  might  have  held,  that  the 
trust  attached  to  the  person  of  a  trustee, 
but — that  the  trust  attached  to  the  land 
itself ;  and  even  where  there  was  a  trust 
to  divide  the  produce  or  to  raise  money  for 
the  portions  of  younger  children,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  other  individuals,  they  held 
that  the  right  to  receive  so  much  money 
was  an  equitable  interest  attaching  to  the 
land.  Now,  observe  the  consequences  of 
that  unfortunate  doctrine.  The  owner  of 
land,  in  travelling  back  over  the  60  years 
which  he  has  to  cover  by  his  evidence 
is  compelled  to  trace  every  single  case 
of  a  portion  or  a  money  charge  directed 
to  be  paid  and  satisfied  out  of  the  land — 
to  trace  the  individual  entitled  to  it,  to 
produce  the  release  of  it,  and  prove  that 
the  land  is  emancipated  from  the  charge. 
Your  Lordships  will  easily  understand  the 
operation  of  this  doctrine,  that  a  trust  at- 
tached to  the  land  and  not  to  the  person. 
If  you  create  a  settlement  or  disposition 
by  a  sum  of  money  invested  in  Consols, 
which  you  invest  in  the  names  of  trustees, 
the  trust  affects  only  the  person  of  the 
trustees,  and  does  not  fasten  upon  the 
Consols.  The  difference  is  great  indeed. 
The  title  to  the  stock  is  manifested  by  the 
possession  and  by  the  entries  in  the  books 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  although  the 
stock  may  be  held  upon  100  trusts,  the 
concurrence  of  no  one  of  these  beneficiaries 
is  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  the  stock. 
Now,  in  a  tru^^t  of  laud  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  beneficiaries  is  necessary  for  its 
effective  transfer.  A  great  burden  is  cast 
upon  the  owner  of  real  property  by  this  un- 
fortunate course  of  procedure.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  Legislature  were  de- 
terred from  any  further  attempt  to  remedy 
the  evil,  seeing  their  efforts  had  been  baffled 
in  the  mnnner  I  have  described.  From  that 
time  the  landed  interest  has  crouched  down 
and  bent  low  under  the  double  burden  which 
WAS  cast  upon  it ;  and  that  is  the  position  in 
which  things  stand  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Lard  Chancellor 


The  extent  of  the  evil,  however,  does  not 
rest  there ;  because  a  landed  proprietor 
being  obliged  to  demonstrate  his  title  for 
sixty  years,  if  the  law  had  benevolently 
provided  any  mode  of  doing  this  efficiently, 
or  of  reoording  the  result  of  that  investi^ 
gation — if  any  machinery  had  been  con> 
trived  to  stamp  his  title,  when  once  ascer- 
tained, with  the  sterling  mark  of  being 
valid  and  good — the  evil  might  then  have 
been  easily  borne.  But  unfortunately 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  to  our  law; 
and  therefore  if  a  landed  proprietor  disposes 
of  a  farm,  the  title  to  which  is  thoroughly 
investigated  and  is  accepted  by  the  pur* 
chaser,  and  next  day  wishes  to  sell  another 
farm  which  he  holds  under  exactly  the 
same  title,  he  gains  not  one  particle  of 
benefit  from  the  expense  of  the  first  inves- 
tigation, but  the  same  inquiries  must  be 
made  by  the  second  purchaser,  and  the 
same  expense  must  be  borne  before  the 
title  to  the  second  farm  can  be  perfected* 
And  so  on  ad  infinitum,  nothing  being 
gained  by  the  labour  and  expense  to  which 
you  have  been  subjected,  save  only  that 
you  may  have  in  the  second  case  more 
ready  means  of  repeating  the  process,  and 
of  complying  with  the  requisitions  made» 
than  you  had  before. 

There  is  another  grievance  of  which  we 
have  now  to  complain,  but  which  I  hope 
from  this  day  we  may  see  some  chance  of 
removing.  I  can  hardly  denominate  it  by 
any  other  name  than  the  tyranny  of  parch- 
ment deeds.  The  wonderful  invention  of 
printing  rendered  the  extension  of  infor- 
mation a  matter  of  great  facility  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  but  the  law,  for  the 
lawyers  repudiated  it  altogether.  If.  when 
the  art  of  printing  was  introduced,  deeds 
had  been  permitt^  to  be  printed,  as  they 
might  well  have  been,  one  effect  would 
have  been  that  we  should  have  got  rid  of 
much  perverse  obscurity  and  the  constant 
repetitions  with  which  parchment  deeds  are 
encumbered.  Not  only  so,  but  all  deeds 
would  have  been  brought  into  a  simple  and 
readily  accessible  form.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring large  and  expensively-constructed 
muniment  rooms,  all  titles  to  estates  might 
have  been  bound  up  in  a  few  volumes,  the 
liability  to  error  that  now  exists  would  have 
been  entirely  avoided,  and  I  may  venture 
to  add  that  a  great  part  of  tlie  litigation 
which  has  been  produced  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  discovering  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  deeds  would  have  been  prevented*  Not 
only  so,  but  a  great  part  of  the  expense 
attending  an  alienation  of  land  would  have 
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been  got  rid  of.  For  what  is  now  the 
practice  ?  When  jou  sell  iin  estate,  jou 
are  obliged  to  have  a)l  the  parchments 
relating  to  it  collected  together,  first  for 
your  solicitor  to  examine,  and  then  to  pre- 
pare an  abstract.  That  abstract  is  handed 
to  the  purchaser,  who,  however,  al»o  must 
see  the  original  pai*chments,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  abstract  contains  a  faithful 
and  true  account  of  all  transactions. 
This  is  an  expensive  and  tedious  process, 
and  I  put  it  to  your  Lordships  whether 
much  of  these  inconveniences  would  not 
have  been  avoided  if  title  deeds  to  estates 
had  been  printed  upon  simple  pieces  of 
paper.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  perusing  them  or  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning — it  would  have  been  the  easiest, 
the  simplest,  and  the  most  economical  pro- 
ceeding, as  1  think  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  It  is  surprising  that  this,  which 
is  so  obvious,  has  never  been  attempted. 
Deeds  might  be  printed  at  one-half  the 
expense  at  which  they  are  engrostsed.  Not 
only  might  deeds  be  printed,  but,  as  I  have 
Tcntured  already  to  observe,  they  would 
then  be  reduced  one-half  in  size.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  professional  life  to  which  I 
look  Iwck  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the 
efforts  I  made,  and  successfully,  to  introduce 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  practice  of 
printing  bills  and  proceedings  ;  but  so  great 
was  the  prejudice,  that  when  I  ventured  to 
propose  it  as  a  thing  most  necessary  to  be 
done,  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  my 
colleagues  upon  the  Commission  who  could 
give  me  the  slightest  hope  that  the  thing 
could  be  done,  or  that  it  would  produce  any 
benefit.  It  was  at  length  partly  recom- 
mended out  of  consideration  to  myself.  I 
think,  however,  now  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  that  ehange  has  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  and  I  may  refer  to  it  as 
evidencing  what  I  said  just  now  concerning 
deeds,  that  it  has  got  rid  of  the  cumbrous, 
prolix,  and  tautological  repetitions  in  bills, 
and  has  reduced  the  size  of  those  bills  at 
least  one-third,  while  the  statements  con- 
tained in  tlicm  are  couched  in  plain  and 
utelligible  language.  I  refer  to  this 
because  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  pro- 
visions by  which  I  propose  to  work  the 
measure  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  is  that  in  future  all  deeds  re- 
lating to  estates  shall  be  printed. 

The  question,  and  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one«  is  in  what  way  shall  we  meet 
the  evils  which  I  have  described.  In 
the  first  place   they  are  to  be   met  and 


removed,  I  think,  without  making  any 
material  change  in  the  law.  I  do  not 
want  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the 
system  of  legnl  rights  of  ownership.  I 
want  only  to  introduce  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  perfecting  and  manifesting  titles, 
to  facilitate  the  dif^position  of  estates,  and 
to  bring  them  as  near  as  possible  into  a 
condition  of  ea»y  alienation,  so  that  land 
may  be  dealt  with  with  almost  the  same 
facility  as  ships  or  railway  property,  or 
shares  in  public  companies,  or  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  wealth  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities.  1  approach  this  subject 
with  great  confidence  in  the  present 
day,  because  of  our  experience  of  that 
very  great  and  beneficent  measure  that 
was  passed  some  years  ego  for  the  sister 
country,  and-  which  has  been  attend- 
ed by  so  great  success.  Your  Lordships 
know  that  when  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  ^ea  instituted  it  was  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Court  should  examine  the 
titles  of  those  who  had  recourse  to  it  for 
the  sale  of  estates,  should  put  up  the  lands 
for  sale,  and  should  give  to  the  purchaser 
a  clear  title,  writing  the  name  of  the  owner 
upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  was  to  start 
him  anew,  and  give  him  a  complete  title — 
a  statutory  title  against  all  the  world  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  retrospective  in- 
vestigation. Well,  now  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  operations  of  that  Court 
is  so  far  an  assurance  to  us  that  the  first 
step  of  obtaining  a  statutory  title  is  a  feasi- 
ble and  a  beneficial  proposition.  The  great 
difficulty  still  remains  of  providing  an  in- 
strument that  shall  not  only  provide  a  sta- 
tutory title,  but  shall  also  contain  within 
itself  the  means  of  recording  and  preserving 
the  evidence  of  the  title,  so  that  it  may  be 
reproduced  at  any  time  whenever  it  may 
be  required.  The  purchaser  from  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  takes,  it  is  true,  a 
statutory  title  ;  but  wlten  he  proceeds  to 
deal  with  the  land  it  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  before,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  title  he  has  obtained  becomes 
obscure  from  a  great  number  of  subse- 
quent transactions,  and  the  law  has  pro- 
vided no  mode  of  keeping  up  a  record, 
preaerving  the  proof  of  tho  title,  and  of 
the  subsequent  transactions,  so  that  at  any 
time  the  exact  state  of  the  title  to  the 
estate  could  be  ascertained  and  reduced  to 
a  simple  statement  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  might  be  given  to  the  owner,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  dispose  of  the  land.^  I 
want  to  construct  a  legal  instrument  that 
shall  not  only  enable  a  man  to  obtain  a 
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8tatutorj  title  at  the  present  time,  but 
which  shall  enable  him  to  give  from  time 
to  time  entries  of  the  results  of  all  future 
transactions  and  dealings  with  the  land  ; 
so  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  may  at 
any  time  send  to  the  registry,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  sell  might  obtain  a  special  cer- 
tificate of  title.  He  can  then  go  into  the 
market  with  that  certificate,  and  a  pur- 
chaser may  safely  deal  with  the  estate,  the 
simple  certificate  obviating  the  necessity 
for  the  difficult  and  cumbrous  and  expen> 
sive  investigations  that  are  now  required. 
Your  Lordships  will  now  allow  me  to 
explain  what  is  the  form  of  the  machinery 
of  this  Bill,  and  in  what  manner  the  in- 
strument may  be  expected  to  work,  in 
order  to  accomplish  these  several  objects — 
first,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  good 
statutory  title ;  second,  to  preserve  the 
proof  of  all  subsequent  dealings  with  the 
land,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  real  existing 
interests  on  the  estate  may  at  any  time  be 
ascertained;  and  thirdly,  to  provide  a  mode 
by  which  all  those  dealings  with  land  which 
the  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  man- 
kind require  may  be  most  easily  and  readily 
transferred  to  the  record  of  the  Court,  and 
kept  there  for  future  reference.  I  propose 
in  the  Bill  to  establish  a  registry,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts ;  one  is  a  registry 
of  guaranteed  titles — that  is  statutory,  in- 
defeasible titles;  the  other  is  a  registry  of 
titles  not  guaranteed,  which  are  to  be  put 
upon  the  registry  with  a  view  to  become 
Parliamentary  and  indefeasible  when  by  a 
course  of  long  enjoyment  they  may  be- 
come so  entitled.  Now,  what  is  to  be 
done  by  a  propriotor  to  entitle  himself  to 
place  his  land  upon  the  register,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  title  ?  There 
must,  of  course,  be  a  most  rigid  exami- 
nation of  the  title,  but  it  will  be  an  ex- 
amination once  for  all.  Instead  of  the 
process  having  tib  be  gone  through  re- 
peatedly, it  will  be  gone  through  once  for 
all.  And  it  will  be  done  not  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  divulge  to  all  the  world  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  but  by  officers 
of  trust,  sworn  to  their  duty,  and  perform- 
ing it  under  a  great  sense  of  responsibility. 
Therefore,  precisely  the  same  steps  which 
you  would  have  to  take  if  you  sold  a 
farm  or  a  particular  estate  to  a  purchaser, 
jou  would  have  to  take  when  you  submit 
your  title  to  the  registrar  with  the  view  to 
having  it  recorded  on  the  register.  The 
registrar  will,  if  requisite,  have  the  aid  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  enable  him  to 
examine  the  title.  And  when  1  speak  of 
77*6  Lord  ChanceUur 


the  Court  of  Chancery,  your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  I  do  not  mean  that  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  that  Court  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  auit  for 
that  purpose.  A  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  tribunal,  by  the  improvements 
previously  effected  in  its  procedure,  is 
transacted  by  the  Judges  of  that  Court 
sitting  in  chambers ;  and  so,  if  any  ques- 
tion of  difficulty  arises  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  title,  resort  will  be  had  at  once 
dot  only  to  the  public  court,  but  to  a  Chan- 
cery Judge  sitting  in  chambers.  Wcll» 
supposing  the  registrar  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  title  is  a  marketable 
title  and  one  fit  to  be  placed  upon  the 
register,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  at- 
tend— and  it  is  a  most  important  duty — 
to  the  description  of  the  estate  which  is 
to  be  put  upon  that  record.  And  here  I 
admit  that  there  is  great  difficulty  and 
great  nicety.  The  difficulty — and  I  do 
not  shrink  from  the  statement  of  it — is 
this : — If  I  describe  on  this  sheet  of  paper 
an  estate  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
owner,  and  represent  that  his  title  to  it  is 
demonstrated,  and  therefore  to  be  made 
statutory,  it  might  so  happen  that  in  the 
description  of  that  estate  I  might  include 
part  of  his  neighbour's  property.  I  might, 
in  fact,  include  in  the  description  some- 
thing that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Now,  I 
beg  your  Lordships  to  remember  that  this 
same  difficulty  occurs  in  regard  to  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Encumbered 
Estates  Court ;  and  although  that  Court 
has  efl*ectually  sold  and  conveyed  more,  I 
believe,  than  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of 
Ireland,  yet  I  have  never  heard  a  suggestion 
of  any  error  of  the  kind  we  are  now  con- 
sidering having  been  committed  by  that 
tribunal,  except  in  one  isolated  instance. 
But  I  have  sought  to  devise  with  the 
greatest  possible  care — and  it  will  also  be 
for  your  Lordships  if  you  permit  this  Bill 
to  go  into  Select  Committee  to  devise — 
proper  safeguards  against  this  danger. 
The  description  is  to  be  given  to  the 
registrar,  and  if  he  approves  of  the  title, 
he  will  advertise  that  description.  Nay, 
more,  I  require  that  a  copy  of  the  descrip- 
tion shall  be  served  upon  every  one  of  the 
adjoining  owners.  Each  adjoining  pro- 
prietor, therefore,  will  have  an  interest 
in  checking  its  accuracy.  Attention  will 
be  drawn,  by  public  advertisement,  to  the 
fact  of  land  described  in  a  particular  form 
being  proposed  to  be  put  upon  the  regis- 
ter, and  the  safeguards  that  now  exist  in 
Ireland,  and  which  have  there  been  fonnd 
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effectaal  for  their  purpose,  will  be  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  preoaotions  which 
I  beliere  this  measare  will  create.  As- 
suining,  then,  that  the  description  has  been 
settled,  and  that  it  is  entered  on  the  regis- 
ter; the  peculiarity  of  the  Bill  which  I  now 
present  lies,  among  other  things,  in  this — 
that  I  do  not  require  the  estate  so  de- 
scribed to  be  entered  in  any  particular 
name,  or  at  all  to  be  registered  in  the 
names  of  trustees.  And  this  brings  me  to 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  measure,  to 
which  I  solicit  jour  Lordships*  attention, 
and  which  I  will  endearour,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  make  clear  to  all  who  hear  me. 
My  Lords,  when  the  notion  of  a  register 
of  titles  was  originally  broached,  it  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  that  the  estates 
should  be  registered  merely  in  the  names 
of  trustees  ;  in  other  words,  we  all  at  that 
day  thought  that  we  could  not  do  other 
than  follow  the  analogy  of  stock  in  the 
public  funds.  If  stock  in  the  public  funds 
be  held  upon  the  trusts  of  a  marriage  set- 
tlement, it  must  be  registered  in  the  names 
of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement;  but  then 
the  beneficial  owners  hare  no  security  for 
their  property  except  by  a  practice  which 
exists  at  the  Bank  of  England  of  entering 
what  IS  called  a  caveat — that  is,  a  notice 
to  the  Bank  not  to  permit  a  transfer  of  the 
stock  without  giving  information  of  the  in- 
tention to  effect  such  transfer  to  the  bene- 
ficial owners.  Accordingly,  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  only  attempt  at  establish- 
mg  a  registry  of  titles  has  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  entering  the  land  upon  the 
register  in  the  name  of  trustees,  and  of 
then  depending  for  the  security  of  all  the 
actual  owners  upon  a  system  of  eaveaU  or 
inhibitions,  which  were  to  be  served  upon 
the  registrar,  in  order  to  prerent  any  im- 
proper dealing  with  the  property.  When, 
ia  1846,  your  Lordships  appointed  a  Select 
Committee  of  your  House  to  consider  the 
burdens  upon  land,  among  the  Committee's 
recommendations  was  one  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  law  of  real  property,  by  the 
simplification  of  titles  and  of  the  forms  of 
eonfeyance,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
some  effectire  system  for  the  registration 
of  deeds.  The  only  idea  of  registration 
entertained  for  a  lengthened  period  after 
the  date  of  that  recommendation  was  the 
registration  of  assurances — the  registration 
cf  deeds,  not  of  titles.  In  1853  a  Bill  for 
the  registration  of  deeds  passed  your  Lord- 
ships* House.  It  came  down  to  the  other 
House,  and  I  felt  that  individually  I  could 
not  take  any  part  in  support  of  that  mea- 


sure. The  measure  was  referred  to  a  Se« 
lect  Committee,  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
bringing  before  that  Committee  the  plan 
which  I  had  then  formed  for  the  regis- 
tration of  titles.  But  that  plan  consist- 
ed merely  of  this — the  putting  of  certain 
names  upon  the  registry  as  if  they  were 
the  absolute  owners  of  the  fee  simple  of 
the  estate,  and  letting  all  persons  who  had 
partial  interests  in  the  property  depend  for 
their  security  upon  the  system  uf  caveali 
and  checks.  I  have  always  felt  that  that 
was  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  proceeding, 
because,  as  your  Lordships  will  observe, 
a  registry  so  constructed  gives  no  proojf 
whatever  of  any  equitable  interest,  nor 
does  it  in  the  smallest  degree  facilitate 
the  proof  of  title  to  any  equitable  estate. 
It  converts  all  the  legal  ownerships  into 
trust  estates,  and  compels  you  to  deprive 
yourself  of  the  actual  legal  ownership,  in 
order  to  enter  it  in  the  name  of  trustees. 
It  also  provides  no  mode  by  which  the  re- 
gister can  give  evidence  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  ownership,  for  if  it  were  desired  that 
the  parties  registered  as  owners  should  sell 
the  estate,  the  registrar  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  convening  in  Court  all  the 
parties  entitled  to  the  equitable  estate  be- 
fore he  could  give  authority  to  the  regis- 
tered owner  to  dispose  of  the  property  at 
all.  Therefore,  all  the  dealings  with  the 
equitable  estate  would  still  remain  a  mass 
of  documents,  without  any  means  of  regis- 
tering them  or  ascertaining  their  effect, 
or  of  preserving  the  deeds,  and  you  would 
have,  as  often  as  you  wanted  to  sell  or 
mortgage  any  land,  to  go  through  the 
same  process  of  making  an  examination 
of  tlie  whole  of  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions, and  incurring  the  same  expense  and 
difficulty — in  a  modified  degree  certainly 
— as  attended  the  original  placing  of  tho 
estate  on  the  register.  Recollecting  these 
great  drawbacks  to  a  registration  of  titles, 
I  have  endeavoured  in  the  present  Bill 
to  provide  a  mode  of  producing  evidence 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  title  from  time 
to  time,  according  as  it  may  be  affected 
by  subsequent  transactions.  Let  me  illus- 
trate the  working  of  this  by  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. Suppose  that  the  first  investiga- 
tion of  a  title  brings  you  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ownership  of  the  land  is  vested  in 
a  tenant  for  life  with  remainder  to  trus- 
tees for  a  term  of  years  in  order  to  raise  a 
jointure  on  the  property  for  the  wife,  with 
remainder  to  trustees  fur  another  term  of 
years  to  raise  portions  for  the  daughters, 
with  remaiuder  to  the  sons,  kc.     The  Re- 
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gidtrar  oecordinglj  will  place  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  estate  in  one  registry — namelj, 
•*The  Registry  of  Estates."  The  num- 
ber under  which  that  is  entered  nil!  refer 
to  a  corresponding  number  in  another  book 
called  '*The  Record  of  Titles;''  and  in 
the  book  constituting  tho  record  of  titles 
will  be  entered  exactly  the  result  of  the 
limitations  and  infestigatiou  which  I  hare 
described.  Any  change  of  ownership  ex- 
isting in  fact  can  be  most  easily  ascer- 
tained. It  will  be  transferred  to  the 
record.  But  suppose  a  difficulty  arising 
in  this  way.  Suppose  the  transmission 
of  the  interest  on  the  estate  is  affected 
by  a  deed  or  by  a  will  of  difficult,  am- 
biguous, or  uncertain  construction.  The 
question  may  be  asked.  Will  you  make 
the  Registrar  the  judge  of  the  question  ? 
Is  he  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
will  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  I  provide,  my 
Lordi),  immediate  means  of  having  any 
question  stated  and  conditionally  deter- 
mined. But  it  may  be  said,  why  should 
you  drive  tl>e  parties  to  litigation  for 
that  purpose?  I  provide  for  that  also. 
Because,  if  a  deed  or  will  make  any  alte- 
ration in  the  record  necessary — a  deed  or 
will  which  is  of  difficult  construction,  and 
which  the  purchaser  does  not  desire  to 
have  considered  or  determined — the  Regis- 
trar will  make  out  the  record  in  the  very 
language  of  the  will,  and  the  only  result 
will  be  to  leave  its  true  construction  unas- 
•ftrtmed.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  re- 
aommendation  instead  of  an  objection  to 
the  proposal.  There  will  be  a  third  regis- 
try, naoMly,  a  '*  Registry  of  Mortgages 
and  Encumbrances."  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  follow  me  for  a  few  moments  while  I 
describe  the  mode  in  which  this  part  of  the 
measure  will  operate.  Suppose  an  estate 
ia  pal  an  the  registry,  and  that  on  the 
record  of  title  an  individual  is  described 
as  tenant  for  life,  another  is  described  as 
tenant  in  remainder,  and  that  on  the  re- 
gistry of  charges  or  encumbrances  there  is 
a  mortgage  of  £5,000.  The  owner  is  de- 
sirous of  selling  the  estate,  the  purchaser 
agrees  on  the  price,  a  conveyance  is  to  be 
effected.  The  parties  may  come  to  the 
office  of  the  Registrar,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  attorneys.  .The  ques- 
tion is  pot  to  the  Registrar  whether  a 
good  conveyance  can  be  made  of  that  es- 
tate with  a  Parliamentary  title.  The  Re- 
gistrar says  that  a  good  conveyance  can  be 
made.  Then  I  provide  a  statutory  form  of 
conveyance,  which  runs  in  these  terms  : — 
"  We  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  in  consideration  of 
The  Lord  ChanceVor 


£5,000  paid  to  us,  grant  to  the  purchaser 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  [all  the  lands  and 
hereditaments  described  in  the  registry 
under  a  particular  number]."  The  estate 
is  transferred,  and  the  transaction  is  closed, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  a  transfer  ia  made 
of  £20,000  Consols  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  transfer  is  effected  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  without  any  more  diffi* 
culty  or  impediment  and  without  any  great- 
er lapse  of  time.  But,  supposing  the  par- 
ties do  not  wish  to  come  up  to  the  Regis- 
try Office,  the  owner  of  the  estate  may 
have  a  certificate  from  the  Registrar — 
which  certificate  shall  on  cue  page  contain 
the  description  of  tlie  estate,  on  another 
page  the  result  of  tlie  recorded  title— that 
is,  a  simple  and  clear  manifestation  of  the 
existing  ownership  ;  and  on  the  third  page 
a  description  of  the  charges  and  encum- 
brances affecting  the  estate  ;  and  together 
with  the  certificate  of  title  the  registrar 
scuds  this  simple  form  of  conveyance.  I 
provide  that  alter  the  certificate  of  title 
lias  been  given  there  shall  Ite  no  entry  on 
the  registry  with  regard  to  the  estate  with- 
out delivering  it  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  fraud,  which  is  now  very  easy 
under  the  existing  registries.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  perfect  certainty  that  in  the 
interval  no  change  has  taken  place  which  in 
the  slightest  degree  affects  the  exact  atate 
of  the  ownership.  I  want  to  supersede  the 
parchment  titles  to  an  estate;  but  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  interfere  with  one  of  the  easiest  modes 
of  raising  money,  in  which  a  proprietor  of 
an  estate  goes  to  his  banker  and  says, 
"  Take  these  deeds  into  your  possession 
and  advance  me  £10,000  on  their  secu- 
rity." That  is  a  mortgage  by  the  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  or  an  equitable  mort- 
gage— a  most  convenient  mode  of  raising 
money.  Notoriety  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  accommodation  afforded  with  every  se- 
curity to  the  lender.  Now,  I  provide  that 
in  lieu  of  the  parchment  deeds,  which  are 
rendered  superfluous,  the  certificate  of 
ownership  of  the  estate  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  deposited  with  a  banker,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  give  the  same  lien  on 
the  estate  as  if  the  whole  title  deeds  of  the 
estate  had  been  deposited.  If  this  mea- 
sure be  adopted,  there  will  not,  therefore, 
be  the  smallest  difficulty  or  impediment 
in  the  way  of  such  transactions.  All 
that  will  be  done  will  be  to  supersede  and 
dispense  with  the  mass  ef  useless,  cum- 
brous, and  obscure  parchment  deeds,  and 
to  provide  a  substitute  of  the  most  simple. 
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the  nuMt  oerUw,  mkI  the  most  easily  ao- 
eettible  ebaraeter.     The  whole  machinery 
will  be  arranged,  and  every  means  tried  so 
as,  I  believe,  to  leave  no  room  or  opening 
for  frand.     The  only  poBsibility  of  danger 
thai  I  can  foresee  may  be  this,  that  in  the 
first  inTestigation  of  title  there  may,  per- 
chance, be  some  latent  right  tliat  may  not 
be  discovered  till  after  the  estate  has  been 
absolatcly  disposed  of.     I  do  not  propose 
that  a  Parliamentary  title  should  be  given 
till  the  estate  has  been  sold  or  mortgaged 
for   valoable  consideration.      The    object 
being  to  give  greater  facility  of  dealing 
with  the  estate,  it  would  be  objuBt  to  give 
perfect  immunity  ontil  the  owner  baa  made 
the  registry  the  means  of  selling  or  dis- 
posing  of  bis  property.     The  moment  he 
has  sold  it  to  a  purchaser  for  valuable  con* 
aideration    the    statutory  title  will  arise. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  I  may 
say  that  a  million  of  purchases  of  land  have 
been  oMtde  for  railway  purposes.    The  rail- 
way companies  are  subject  to  the  obligation 
I  have  mentioned,    and  if   any  dormant 
interest  arises  with   respect  to  the   laud 
taken  by  them,  which  had  not  been  ascer- 
tained and  provided  for  at  the  time  of  the 
pvrehase,  they  are  made  liable  to  pay  for 
it.     Yet,  so  few  are  the  tn»tances  of  that 
kind  which  have  occurred,  that  I  hardly 
venlore  to   mention   the  number,  lest  it 
^ookl  seem  too  inconsiderable  to  be  cre- 
dited,    I   believe  that  not   more  than  a 
doaen  discoveries  of  latent  interests  have 
been    made    during  the   last    twenty-five 
years.     It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  thut 
we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  this  re- 
spect.    With  regard  to  registration,  I  pro- 
pose, of  course,  that  it  ^ould  be  volun- 
tary ;  but  after  an  estate  has  once  been 
put  upon  the  register  it  must  remain  there 
•atil,  by  the  application  of  all  the  persons 
iutereeted  in  it,  it  is  desired  to  be  taken  off. 
At  any  time  it  may  thus  1>e  removed  from 
the  register.     The  great  benefit  attending 
the  proposed  registration  without  a  gua- 
rantee of  title  would  be,  tiiat  an  accurate 
xeeord  would  be  kept  of  all  the  future  deal- 
iagt  with  the  land,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain   number  of  years,  which  may  be 
defined  by  the  judge  or  the  registrar  when 
the  title  is  put  upon  the  register,  the  non- 
guaranteed  title  would  pass  into  the  cate- 
gory of  statutory  titles. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in  the 
Bill  which  I  should  have  liked  to  describe 
to  your  Lordships  ;  but  I  am  afruid  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  at- 
tention, and  therefore  1  shall   only  add 


that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
registration,  there  are  two  other  methods 
provided  by  the  Bill.     One  is  the  registra- 
tion of  an  estate  dnder  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,    and  the   other  is  a 
power  given  to   that  Court  of  selling  an 
estate  with  a  Parliamentary  title.     £ither 
of  them  may  be  advantageously  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  the  parties  may  not  be 
desirous  of  subjecting  their  titles  to  the 
examination  which  must  take  place  in  the 
case  of  a  private  registration.     I  proposo 
to  extend  rt^gistration  to  freehold  land,  and 
also  to  leasehold  estates  ;  but  to  copyhold 
land  1  do  not  propose  to  extend  it.     One 
peculiarity  of  the  Bill  is,   that  it  will  be 
worked  through  the  existing  courts.      In 
that  respect   it  differs  from   the  measure 
brought   forward   some   time   ago  by  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns.     I  am  afraid,  if  I  were  to 
adopt  his  proposal,  there  would  always  be 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  better, 
therefore,  as  well  as  easier,  to  work  the 
measure  by  the  judicial  aid  we  already  pos- 
sess.    The  Bill,  of  course,  will  come  fcra- 
dually  into  operation  ;  and  if  it  should  be 
accepted  generally,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  local  registries  in  aid  of  the  metropo- 
litan registry.    Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
entreat  your  Lordships  to  give  this  mea- 
sure your  most  favourable  consideration, 
remembering  always   that   no    reform   or 
amendment  of  the  law  was  ever  perfect  at 
first.      All   perfect  inventions  have  their 
origin  in   crude   designs,    which  are  ma- 
tured and  completed  by  experience.     The 
present  Bill  is  directed  to  an  end  which 
it  has  been  the  desire  of  almost  all  who 
have  considered  the  subject  for  the  last 
200  years  to  see  accomplished.     I  hope, 
therefore,  that  your  Lordships  will  address 
yourselves  to  the  work,  not  frightened  by 
any  superstitious  terror  with  respect  to  the 
alterations  which  yuu  may  be  called  upon 
to  make,  but  with  the  conviction  that  there 
is  a  great  existing  evil  which  has  grown 
up  from  accidental  circumstances  and  from 
neglect,  and    which    may  be   removed    it' 
there  be  a  union  of  fairness  and  firmness, 
of  skill  and  courage,  such  as  I  think  will 
be  found  among  your  Lordships,  with  au 
earnest  desire  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty 
and  to  devise  the  remedy. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  pre- 
sented  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  Proof  of  Tiilo 
to  and  the  Conveyance  of  Real  Estates. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  he  wos 
sure  their  Lordships  were  thankful  to  his 
noble  and  le'trned  Friend  for  his  singularly 
able  and  lucid  explanation  of  a  very  iui- 
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porUnt  Bill.  It  had  been  hiB  fate  for  the 
last  thirty  jearB  tu  oppose  all  BilU  for  the 
registration  of  assurances.  Opposed  as  he 
had  been  to  the  general  sense  of  the  mem- 
bers both  in  their  Lordships'  Moose  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  he  believed 
there  was  now  an  almost  universal  con- 
currence of  opinion  that  nothing  was  more 
mischievous  than  a  general  registration  of 
assuninces.  He  never  had  any  objection 
to  registratiou  as  such.  Uis  objection  was 
that  he  saw  more  evil  springing  from  it 
than  it  would  remedy  ;  that  the  expense 
would  be  enormous,  and  the  benefit  doubt- 
ful. If  the  object  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  in  view — a  registration 
of  titles— could  be  accomplished  without  its 
degenerating,  as  he  feared  would  happen 
without  great  care,  into  a  registration  of 
assurances,  no  one  would  accept  it  more 
willingly  than  he.  Indeed,  one  great  ob- 
ject of  his  life  had  been  to  give  security 
to  purchasers.  Uis  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  uses 
and  trusts,  had  lamented  that  legal  and 
equitable  estates  should  have  been  allowed 
to  co-exist,  but  in  that  respect  he  could 
not  agree  with  him.  Without  that  divi- 
sion the  ordinary  settlement  upon  a  mar- 
riage could  not  be  carried  out.  The 
settlor  desires  to  keep  the  legal  freehold 
in  himself  for  life,  and  then  to  go  to  his 
sons ;  but  he  also  desires  to  secure  upon 
the  estate  a  jointure  rent-charge  for  his 
wife,  and  portions  for  his  younger  chil- 
dren ;  and  these  latter  objects  are  accom- 
plished by  Hniiting  terms  of  years  to 
trustees  for  seetiring  the  jointure  and 
raising  the  portions,  so  that  the  legal 
terms  of  years  are  vested  in  the  trustees 
upon  the  trusts.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  shown  the  great  anomaly  of 
requiting  a  sixty  years'  possession  before 
a  man  could  make  a  good  title.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  that  term  was 
originally  taken  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  human  life.  But  what 
happened  in  their  Lordships*  House  two 
years  ago,  when  he  himself  brought  for- 
ward a  well-matured  scheme  for  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  limitation  by  reducing  it 
to  thirty  years  with  every  possible  safe- 
guard for  all  the  interests  that  might 
exist ;  and  this  enabled  him  to  propose 
that  a  seller  should  no  longer  be  bound 
to  produce  a  title  for  sixty  years,  but  for 
forty  jrears  only.  The  saving  to  owners 
of  property  upon  sales  would  have  indeed 
been  great.  He  believed,  after  what  he 
had  heard  from  his  noble  and  learned 
Lord  St.  Leonards 


Friend  that  evening,  that  he  ahoold  have 
had  his  cordial  support  if  he  had  had  m 
seat  in  their  Lordships*  House  at  that  time ; 
but  both  sides  of  the  House  were  decidedly 
against  him,  and  thelaw  remained  analtered, 
to  the  great  cost  of  the  landed  interest. 
The  law  of  England  enabled  every  man  to 
remain  in  possession  of  his  eatate,  to  have 
every  right  and  power  he  could  with  for» 
and  yet  to  secure  that  estate  in  succession 
for  his  childreii  and  grandchildren.  There 
was  no  system  of  registration  by  which 
he  could  be  enabled  to  do  this.  They 
not  only  wanted  to  preserve  the  inherit- 
ance, but  to  provide  for  the  widow  and  the 
children  afterwards.  This  was  the  excellent 
form  of  settlement  which  prevailed  in  £n^* 
land,  and  which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
enjoyed  besides.  It  was  notorious  that  tlie 
clergy  invented  the  doctrine  of  uses  in  order 
to  keep  trusts  secret ;  but  a  Court  of  Equity 
compelled  them  to  reveal  the  trusts,  and 
when  this  was  ignored  at  common  law. 
Courts  of  Equity  did  no  more  than  support 
uses  under  another  name.  Upon  this  par- 
ticular subject  there  bad  been  a  great 
variety  of  suggestions.  Their  Lordships 
sent  down  a  Bill  for  registration  of  as- 
surances to  the  other  House.  Upon  that 
occasion  he  divided  the  House  uusuecess* 
fully  against  the  Bill.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  sanction  that  Bill,  but  a 
Commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  regis- 
tration of  title.  That  Commission  reported 
in  favour  of  a  scheme  entirely  different  from 
that  now  proposed.  Their  scheme  was  to 
have  a  representative  of  tlie  fee  simple,  and 
no  one  else,  upon  the  register  ;  there  was 
to  be  no  equitable  interest  on  the  register; 
so  that  the  estates  of  any  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships might  stand  registered  in  the  name 
of  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  and  the 
real  owner  appear  to  be  entirely  divested 
of  his  interest.  The  scheme  brought  for- 
ward last  year  by  his  (Lord  St.  Leonards*) 
Friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  was  a  scheme 
which  he  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  certainly  did 
not  approve,  so  far  as  it  established  an 
absolutely  new  court ;  in  other  words,  a 
Landed  Estate  Court.  The  title  then  also, 
as  he  understood,  was  intended  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  sole  owner  ;  but  that  owner 
was  still  subject  to  equitable  charges,  kept 
in  a  distinct  manner.  He  preferred  the 
scheme  now  presented  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  to  either 
of  these.  The  present  Bill  was,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  altogether  permissive.  Nobody 
most,  but  every  man  might,  avail  himaelF 
of  its  provisions.     The  Bill  of  his  uoblo* 
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Mid  learned  FrieDd  rerj  properly  left  to 
every  man  the  same  power  of  charging, 
eonvejing,  and  devising  his  estate  as  be 
had  at  present.  The  Bill  left  all  the  law 
of  England  to  operate  upon  the  estate, 
with  regard  to  encumbranees  of  every  sort 
jast  as  it  found  it.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  taking  away  from  a  man  a  power  of 
my  description  either  to  devise  or  sell, 
or  otherwise  encumber  his  estate.  The 
proposition  was  to  enable  a  man  to  oh* 
tain  an  indefeasible  title  so  as  to  vest  it 
in  a  purchaser,  and  to  continue  that  oha- 
raeter  or  faculty  of  indefeasibility  through- 
out ;  yet  with  a  power  to  the  proprietor, 
with  the  consent  of  all  persons  who  may 
app«*ar  upon  the  register  to  be  interested 
in  the  land  to  remove  it  from  the  regis- 
ter, and  close  the  register  altogether  as 
respects  such  laud.  Now  let  their  Lord- 
ships see  at  what  expense  this  was  to  be 
attained.  It  was  not  a  new  proposition, 
because  in  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
they  referred  to  the  very  question  of  in- 
surance of  title,  of  coming  upon  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  for  tlie  compensation  of 
anyliodj  who  was  damnified  by  the  ope- 
ration of  tlie  Bill.  There  was  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  were  in  favour  of  this  pro« 
position.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
liad  provided  that  when  a  man  desired  to 
get  upon  the  register  he  had  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum,  not  now  stated,  but  evidently 
npon  an  <Ad  valorem  scale  ;  those  sums 
were  to  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  then  there  was  this  proviso, 
that  if  any  person  was  damnified  by  the 
title  having  been  declared  indefeasible,  so 
as  to  exclude  a  rightful  claimant,  that 
claimant  might  come  upon  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  In  other  words.*  the  State 
opened  an  insurance  office  for  title,  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  loss,  which  could  not 
now  be  estimated,  upon  the  public.  Now, 
eertainly  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
mnst  have  much  more  influence  with  his 
colleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
than  he  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  believed  he 
could  have,  if  he  persuaded  him  to  endea- 
vour to  get  the  consent  of  Parliament  to 
this.  Some  of  their  Lordships  might  be 
aware  that  their  existed  a  society  which 
professed  to  guarantee  titles.  This  society 
knew  that  a  title  which  was  a  very  bad 
marketable  title  was  yet  a  very  good  hold- 
ing title,  and  they  offered  accordingly  for 
so  much  per  cent  to  guarantee  the  title. 
Thas  there  was  already  a  mode  in  existence 
of  insuring  a  title  without  having  recourse 


to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  was  not  till 
this  moment  aware  [the  Lord  Chancellor 
so  intimated  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord] 
that  the  Bill  invited  men  settling  their  es- 
tates on  marriage  to  have  recourse  to  the 
register.  Suppose  the  settlor's  attorney  to 
advise  him  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  a  title, 
he  would  naturally  say,  *'  What  !  do  yon 
doubt  my  title  ?  "  •*  Oh,  no,"  would  be 
the  reply.  ••  Then  why  apply  to  give  me 
a  title  when  I  already  have  it?"  "Ay," 
the  attorney  says,  **but  you  may  want  to 
sell."  "  To  sell  I  "  says  the  owner.  *•  I 
never  mean  an  acre  of  my  estate  to  be  sold 
from  my  sons  and  my  sons'  sons,  to  the 
latest  generation,  as  far  as  the  law  will  per- 
mit it  to  remain  in  settlement."  There 
were  two  classes  of  persons  who  were  invited 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  registry.  The 
first  comprised  those  persons  who  had  such 
a  title  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  com- 
pel a  purchaser  to  take.  The  second  was 
of  those  who  could  show  no  such  title  ; 
but  who  were  only  required  to  show  a  ten 
years'  possession,  and  to  prove  their  de- 
scent, or  to  produce  the  last  deed  or  will 
under  which  they  claimed.  Let  their  Lord- 
ships take  the  first  class.  If  any  man 
wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  Bill,  the 
first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  lay  an 
abstract  before  counsel,  in  order  that  coun- 
;  sel  might  tell  him  whether  or  not  he  had 
I  such  a  title  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
!  compel  a  purchaser  to  take.  But  if  he 
I  went  and  heedlessly  asserted  his  own 
:  ability  to  make  such  a  title  as  the  Court 
I  would  enforce,  and  he  failed,  observe  how 
I  he  damned  his  own  title.  Everybody 
would  know  that  he  was  not  in  a  positian 
to  sell.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
counsel  was  satisfied  with  his  power  of 
making  a  marketable  title,  the  registrar 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  opinion 
of  counsel,  and  the  inquiry  must  be 
made  over  again.  For  every  new  trans- 
action a  fresh  investigation  must  take 
place  into  the  title,  in  order  to  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  title  to  he  put 
upon  the  record.  At  every  change  of 
ownership  the  same  process  must  be  gene 
through  as  if  a  man  were  then  first  putting 
his  title  upon  the  register.  11  is  noble 
and  learned  Friend  would  understand  him 
as  not  speaking  against  his  Bill,  but  point- 
ing out  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  its 
way.  Tbe  principle  of  the  scheme  might 
be  right,  but  whether  it  was  possible 
or  not  to  be  carried  out  it  was  difficult 
to  say.  In  fact,  the  continuance  of  an 
indefeasible  title   was   almost  impossible^ 
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If  a  man  bought,  he  paid  for  the  insurance. 
Soon  afterwards  he  sold  ;  the  purchaser 
took  the  same  title,  but  had  the  same  dutj 
to  pay  for  his  insurance  ;  and  thus  the 
State  became  the  insurer  of  title,  to  an 
enormous  amount.  The  other  class  of  per- 
sons to  whom  he  had  referred  was  one  to 
whom  the  power  of  making  use  of  the  Bill 
was,  as  it  should  be,  equally  permissive. 
They  were  not  bound  to  take  the  benefit  of 
it,  and  they  could  not  do  so  unless  they 
were  standing  in  a  very  peculiar  position. 
They  were  only  required  to  have  ten  years' 
possession,  and  to  prove  their  title  by 
descent,  or  by  production  of  the  last  deed 
or  will.  But  that  class  was  not  guaranteed 
— they  were  put  upon  the  register  ungua- 
ranteed ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  might 
claim  to  be  guaranteed,  and  it  would  be 
found,  he  thought,  impracticable  to  fix  the 
proper  period.  In  conclusion,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said,  he  willingly  undertook 
to  give  his  best  assistance  in  Committee 
to  render  the  scheme  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, but  he  reserved  to  himself  the  un- 
fettered right,  if  the  Bill  came  back  to 
the  House,  to  take  such  course  in  regard 
to  its  future  progress  as  his  duty  might 
seem  to  him  to  require. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  the  state 
of  the  House  was  not  very  encouraging  to 
any  discussion  of  the  noble  and  letrned 
Lord's  Measure.  With  regard  to  the  first 
part  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  Bill, 
which  related  to  procuring  a  Parliamentary 
tUU,  he  was  disposed  to  concur  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  mea- 
■»re,  tiKHigh  the  nuble  and  learned  Lord 
bad  made  his  statement  in  a  singularly 
olear  aad  lucid  manner,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  was  unable  then  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  Bill,  because  he  could 
not  comprehend  it.  lie  was  convinced  that 
if  anything  could  have  made  the  subject 
clear  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  state- 
ment would  have  done  it,  but  to  discuss 
the  Bill  they  must  have  the  details  before 
them.  He  had  himself  proposed  a  mea- 
sure that  had  the  first  object  in  view, 
that  of  procuring  a  Parliamentary  title, 
just  before  he  quitted  the  Great  Seal. 
He  had  often  had  the  question  before  him, 
and  he  had  employed  the  leisure  of  the 
recess  in  preparing  two  measures  in  re- 
ference to  it,  which  he  would  ask  leave  to 
lay  on  the  table.  By  the  consent  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  provisions  of 
these  Bills  before  the  second  rending  of 
the  present  measure.  I 

Lord  St,  Leonards 


Lord  CHELMSFORD  thouglit  the 
state  of  the  House  was  accounted  for  bj 
the  fact  of  those  noble  Lords  who  had  aii 
interest  in  the  Bill  having  been  satisfied 
with  tlie  noble  and  learned  Lord's  state- 
ment, and  knowing  that  the  proper  time 
for  discussing  its  principles  and  details  had 
not  arrived.  He  was  not  opposed  to  any 
measure  for  the  simplification  and  regis- 
tration of  titles,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  registration  of  assurances.  From  what 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  stated,  he 
understood  it  to  be  his  intention  to  refer 
his  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  On  a 
question  so  difficult  and  important  it  waa 
desirable  that  every  plan  should  be  loid 
before  that  Committee,  that  it  might  adopt 
either  one  of  them,  or  a  union  of  several 
that  might  produce  a  satisfactory  measure. 
With  that  intention  he  proposed  also  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  two  Bills  introduced 
by  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
Member.  These,  with  the  two  Bills  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite,  and 
the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, might  all  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. He  was  most  anxious  that  some 
satisfactory  measure  should  be  adopted. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  reply, 
thanked  their  Lordships  for  the  reception 
which  had  been  given  to  bis  statement, 
and  said  he  was  glad  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friends  hi  (ended  to  lay  their  va- 
rious Bills  upon  the  table.  With  regard 
to  the  Bill  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Chelmsford),  there  was  very  little 
antagonism  between  that  Bdl  and  his  own, 
both  being  derived  from  one  common 
source — namely,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Bill  read  1\ 

IRELAND— PETER  CASSELS. 
MOTION   FOR  PAPEKS. 

The  Earl  of  LEITRIM  moved.  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for, 

"  1.  Copy  of  the  Informations  of  Peter  CasseU 
of  Bobey  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  Complainant, 
against  Michael  Quinu  and  Peter  Reynolds,  De- 
fendants, taken  by  William  Percy  Jones,  Esqaire, 
a  Jastioe  of  the  Peaoe  for  the  County  of  Leimm, 
on  the  17th  Day  of  January,  1861. 

"  2.  Copy  of  the  Proceedings  at  Petty  Sosslons 
in  Mohill  on  the  22nd  Day  of  January,  1861,  in 
the  Case  of  Bryan  Quinn  of  Bohey,  Complainant, 
V.  Peter  Cassels,  John  Cassels,  and  Hugh  Cassels, 
all  of  Bobey  in  the  County  of  Leitrtm,  Defen- 
dants ;  wiih  a  Copy  of  the  Complaint,  the  Names 
of  the  Witnesses,  the  Names  of  the  Magistrates 
present  at  the  Hearing  of  this  Complaint,  and  the 
Partioulars  of  thoir  Order  thereupon. 
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"  3.  Copy  of  the  Reeognixiaoe  estored  into  bj 
Peter  Cassels  of  Bohey  oo  or  about  the  2Dd  Day 
of  April,  1861,  before  C.  Degemon,  Esq.,  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate,  binding  him  to  prosecate 
Miebael  Qainn  and  Peter  Reynolds  at  the  follow- 
ing Qoarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  at  Ballinamore 
in  the  County  of  Leitrim  on  or  about  the  6th  Day 
of  April,  1861. 

"  4.  Copy  of  the  Indictment  at  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace  on  or  about  the  6th  of  Aprils 
1861,  against  Miohael  Quinn  and  Peter  Reynolds, 
to  the  following  Eflbot  :— 

1st  Count,  for  Assault  on  Peter  Cassels,  en- 
dangering Life ; 
9nd  and  3rd  Counts,  for  Assault  inflicting 

grierons  bodily  Harm ; 
4th  Count,  lor  stabbing ; 
5th  Count,  for  Assault  oocasioning  actual 

bodily  llarm ; 
6th  Count,  for  a  Common  Assault ; 
together  with  the  Finding  of  the  Jury  on  the 
Trial   of  the   said    Michael  Quinn   and  Peter 
Reynolds. 

And  Copy  of  any  Correspondence  with  Iler 
Majesty's  GoTcmment  on  the  Subject." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Declaration  of  Title  Bill  ;  Secnrity  of 
Purchasers  Bill,  were  severallj  presented 
bj  the  Lord  C  ran  worth  ;  and  read  W 

Title  to  Landed  Estates  Bill  ;  Registry 
of  Landed  Estates,  Bill  were  eererally 
presitUed  by  the  Lord  Chelmsford  ;  and 
read  1\ 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half- past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  17,  1862. 

MuniTZB.] — Nrw   Mimbbr    Swobn. — For  Great 
Grimsby,  John  Chapman,  esquire. 
PoBUo  Biix.— 8<>  Parochial  Assessments. 

REFORM  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
COORTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HRNRT  D.  SEYMOUR  rose 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment have  received  from  the  English  and 
Irish  Prelates  any  heads  of  a  measure  for 
the  Reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
He  wished  to  know  also  whether,  if  the 
Ooreroment  have  received  the  heads  of 
the  proposed  measure  from  the  English 
Prelates  alone,  they  intend  to  communicate 
with  the  Iri^ih  Prelates  on  the  subject  f 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  replied,  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  informed  the  Lord 
Chtncellor  that  a  measure  was  under  the 
ednsideratioo  of  some  of  the  Bishops  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Church  Discipline 
Acts,  and  on  Saturday  Dr.  Twiss,  the 
Yiear  General  for  the  province  of  Canter- 


bury, had  communicated  (o  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  copy  of  a  Bill  which  he  in- 
formed him  had  been  approved  by  the  two 
Archbishops  and  fifteen  of  the  Bishops, 
and  which  would  be  communicated  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Prelates  ;  but  as  the  Bill 
had  only  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  forty-eight  hoars,  it  could  not 
of  coarse  have  yet  been  considered  by  the 
Government.  He  (Sir  George  Grey)  had 
previously  been  in  communication  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  this  subject,  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  had  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject  during  the  recess,  and  he  hoped 
that  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  question  would 
be  proposed  during  the  present  Session. 
He  was  unable  to  ^ive  a  specific  answer 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
question  as  to  communication  with  the 
Irish  Prelates. 

LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  MURRAY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  introduce  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  Laws 
relating  to  Bankruptcy  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
had  to  state  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  during  the 
present  Session  to  introduce  any  measure 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

ATLANTIC  ROYAL  MAIL  COMPANY. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  DUNKELLIN  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  has  received  any  communica- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Com- 
pany relating  to  the  present  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Company  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
state  the  purport  of  such  communication 
to  the  House  ? 

ViscouHT  PALMERSTON :  S'r,  I  have 
received  a  written  communication  from  that 
Company,  but  I  had  rather  not  state  its 
substance,  because  one  is  always  apt  to 
o?er8tate  or  understate  what  parties  may 
think  important.  If  my  noble  Friend  will 
move  for  the  production  f  the  Paper,  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  lay  it  on  the 
table. 

EXHIBITION  OF  1862— ROAD  THROUGH 

KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DAMER  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
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First  CommiBaioDer  of  Works,  Whether  it 
woald  not  be  expedient  to  save  expense 
hy  opening  the  road  through  Kensington 
Gardens  from  Bajswater  to  the  Iron  Gates 
in  Rotten  Row,  nearly  opposite  the  Exhi- 
bition building  of  1862,  to  carriages,  as  it 
was  to  equestrians  daring  the  period  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  ? 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  that  very  often  in- 
considerate attempts  at  economy  led  to 
extravagance,  and  he  was  afraid  that  in 
this  instance  the  economy  would  not  be  as 
great  as  the  hon.  Member  supposed.  The 
gravel  walk  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
alluded  was  a  walk  only  made  for  the  use 
of  pedestrians.  It  would  not  bear  the 
wear  and  tear  of  carriages  during  the  ^ye 
months  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  would  cost 
as  much  to  make  a  sufficient  road  for  those 
^^e  months  as  for  a  longer  period.  There- 
fore, he  believed  that  there  would  be  eco« 
nomy  in  combining  a  temporary  road  with 
the  permanent  communication  required  for 
access  to  the  Ilorticultural  Gardens  and 
the  buildings  on  the  Gore  House  Estate. 

Afterwards,--- 

Lord  FERMOT  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whe- 
ther any  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the 
formation  of  the  Ruad  to  connect  Bays- 
water  with  Kensington;  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  will  pass  through  Kensington  Gardens 
or  take  the  line  approved  of  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  avoiding  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  and  not  materially  interfering 
with  Hyde  Park.  He  should  also  like  to 
know  whether,  as  the  cost  of  the  road  is 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Coal  Tax,  the 
right  hon.  GtaUewan  does  not  think  that 
it  wottld  be  fair  to  leave  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  the  plan  that  would 
be  adopted  would  cross  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. The  route  that  he  understood  his 
noble  Friend  to  refer  to  would  require  the 
Serpentine  to  be  crossed.  There  were 
three  ways  in  which  that  crossing  could  be 
effected.  One  was  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
under  the  river,  another  was  the  erection 
of  a  new  bridge,  and  a  third  was  the 
widening  of  the  existing  bridge.  Either 
of  these  three  operations  would  involve  so 
great  a  delay  that  tlie  road  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  ready  until  the  Exhibition  had 
closed.  It  would  besides  involve  an  ex- 
pense which  the  funds  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
Mr.  Darner 


would  not  bear.  With  regard  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  question,  he  (Mr.  Cowper) 
thought  he  had  better  defer  his  reply  until 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

UNPAID  AND  STIPENDIARY  MAGIS- 
TRATE3.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  the 
attention  of  the  Government  has  been  calU 
ed  to  the  Clauses  in  the  recent  Acts  24 
and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  97,  and  100.  by  which 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Unpaid 
and  Stipendiary  Magbtrates ;  and  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  Government  to  introduce 
any  measure  to  restore  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  14  and  15  Vict,  c.  92,  which  con- 
fers equal  powers  on  all  Justices,  paid  or 
unpaid  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been 
called  to  the  distinction  made  by  the  Acta 
24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  97,  and  100,  be- 
tween unpaid  and  stipendiary  magistrates, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  14  and  15  Vict,  c. 
92,  which  conferred  equal  powers  on  all 
Justices,  paid  or  unpaid. 

MEXICO— CASE  OF   MR.  NEWALL. 
<iDESTION. 

Loud  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  lie 
rose  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  state- 
ment contained  in  "  the  Correspondence 
on  Mexican  Affairs,'*  headed  '*  Inclosure 
No.  13,"  is  correct ;  that  £500  was  paid 
by  the  English  Government  to  a  Mr. 
Nowall,  as  compensation  for  an  illegal  im- 
prisonment by  General  Marquez  ;  and,  if 
so,  why  it  has  been  paid  in  his  case  and 
not  in  any  other  ? 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  that  the  statement 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Newall,  printed  in  the 
papers  Inid  before  Parliament,  and  quoted 
by  the  hon  Member,  had  been  taken  from 
the  newspapers,  and  was  not  accurate  in  all 
its  details.  The  case  of  Mr.  Newall  was 
this :  he  had  received,  as  the  agent  of  a 
Mr.  Davis,  a  large  sum  of  money — about 
15,000  dollars.  His  receipt  for  this  auiii 
fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Marques* 
who  insisted  upon  the  money  being  paid 
over  to  him.  On  Mr.  Newall's  refusal  to 
pay  it.  General  Marques  ordered  hiui  to 
be  shot  on  the  following  morning,  and  he 
was  carried  off  and  put  into  prison,  lie 
still  refused  to  give  up  the  moucy  ;  aud 
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if  it  had  not  been  thai  two  of  liis  friends 
came  forward  and  paid  it,  he  would  have 
been  executed.  Lord  Malmesbury  de- 
manded»  aa  reparation  for  this  outrage, 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  back  with 
iotereat,  that  an  apology  should  be  made 
to  Mr.  Newall,  and  that  £50Q  compensa- 
tion should  be  awarded  to  him.  Those 
terma  were  acceded  to  by  the  Mexican  6o- 
▼eroment,  and  £500  was  paid  into  the 
iianda  of  the  British  Minister  as  compen- 
sation to  Mr.  Newall. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  he  has  received  a  Memorial, 
Figned  by  the  Members  of  the  CoYcnanted 
Civil  Senrtce  of  India,  complaining  of  the 
effect  which  the  Civil  Service  Bill  passed 
Uai  Session  is  likely  to  have  in  diminish- 
ing, and  eventually  destroying,  the  Funds 
known  as  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund 
and  the  Annuity  Fund  ;  and  whether  he 
baa  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  such  appre- 
hended consequences,  and,  if  so,  to  state 
what  they  are  ? 

giR  CHARLES  WOOD  replied,  that 
DO  anch  Memorial  had  reached  his  Depart- 
ment. 

THE  PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Harvby  Lewis, 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  Paro- 
chial Asaeaaments  Bill  of  last  Session  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which 
came  to  a  certain  Resolution  respecting 
it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Bill  was 
re-drawn.  The  Session  was,  however,  too 
far  advanced  for  its  being  considered  ; 
sod  the  Committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  if  the  Bill  should  be  brought 
in  again  this  Session,  and  read  a  second 
time,  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  was  with  the  object  of  carrying 
that  arrangement  into  effect  that  the  Houae 
would  be  asked  that  night  to  read  the  Bill 
a  second  time. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  of  Supply  read. 

Motion  made  and  Queation  proposed, 
**That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
ClMiir." 

THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES. 
KEINFORCEMENTS  FOR  CANADA. 
Sm  HENRY  WILLOUUHBY  said,  he 
m^erstood   the  House  was  to  be  called 


upon  that  night  to  vote  £973,000  by  way 
of  Supplementary  Vote  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  House 
was  in  some  little  difficulty,  because  it 
did  not  know  how  the  accounts  stood  for 
the  present  year.  In  the  previous  year 
£12,297.000  had  been  voted  for  the  navy, 
and  £14,607,000  for  the  armj,  making  a 
total  of  rather  more  than  26}  milliona  ; 
but  the  Houae  did  not  know  whether  theae 
enormous  Votes  would  prove  sufficient,  or 
whether,  as  of  late  years,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  Vote  to  cover  excess  of 
expenditure ;  thereforOf  he  should  like  to 
know  from  those  Gentlemen  charged  with 
the  management  of  those  departments 
whether  there  was  likely  to  be  any  Supple- 
mentary Estimate  either  for  the  army  or 
navy,  or  whether  there  was  a  surplus,  or 
was  likely  to  be  one,  for  either  of  these 
departments.  But  there  was  another  and 
greater  difficulty,  which  was,  that  the 
House  had  not  the  assurance  that  if  it 
voted  money  for  a  particular  purpose  it 
would  be  applied  to  that  purpose.  This 
practice  had  run  to  such  an  extent  that 
voting  moneys  upon  estimate  had  become 
almost  a  farce.  In  the  year  1857-58  no 
less  a  sum  than  £490,000  granted  for  one 
specific  purpose  was  applied  to  another. 
In  the  last  year  of  which  the  House  had 
any  cognizance  they  knew  that  on  the 
mere  dictum  of  Mr.  Laing»  then  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  £40,000  voted  for 
wages  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  stores,  showing  that  the  authority  of 
the  House  was  in  danger  of  being  utterly 
upset.  What  on  earth  was  the  use  of 
their  spending  time  in  debating  the  Esti- 
mates if  such  practices  were  sanctioned  ? 
The  system  of  the  transfer  of  credits, 
carried  to  such  lengths,  was  fatal  to  the 
system  of  finance,  and  endangered  the 
reputation  of  the  House  as  the  guardian 
of  the  public  purse.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  know  whether  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  at  War  were 
prepared  to  give  an  assurance  that  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  sum  of  £973,000, 
which  was  required  to  cover  certain  items, 
those  items  would  be  faithfully  adhered  to. 
Before  the  very  able  Committee  on  military 
organization,  the  at  ate  of  the  War  Office 
accounts  had  been  described  as  most  un- 
satisfactory—  indeed,  he  might  say  de« 
plorable.  He  also  wished  to  address 
another  question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  War.  He  had  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  dockyard 
accounts,  but  from  the  very  able  Report 
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of  tlie  Committee  on  the  militAry  organiza- 
tion of  the  country  he  believed  those  of 
the  War  Offiee  to  be  in  a  much  worse  con- 
dition. Mr.  Anderson,  the  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  Treasury,  pointed  out  the 
errors  to  which  the  War  Office  accounts 
were  exposed,  and  other  witnesses  exposed 
the  danger  of  mixing  up  the  Indian  army 
accounts  with  those  of  the  home  service. 
The  country  was  prepared  to  grant  any 
sums  which  might  be  required  for  its  effi* 
oient  defenee,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
expected  that  these  large  sums  would  be 
economically  expended.  A  conriction  was 
very  general  that  value  was  not  obtained 
for  so  large  an  outlay,  and  the  House,  if 
it  did  not  take  care  that  the  money  was 
properly  expended,  would  suffer  the  entire 
blame  of  throwing  it  away.  He  would, 
therefore,  conclude  by  asking  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  whether  any  action  had  been 
taken  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
whether  measures  were  in  progress  for 
improving  the  system  of  accounts  at  the 
War  Office. 

Sm  QEORQE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  Member  to  ask  whether  the 
two  Supplementary  Estimates  now  on  the 
table — one  for  the  army  and  the  other  for 
the  navy — will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
entire  excess  beyond  the  expenditure  voted 
last  Session  and  appropriated  by  the  Ap- 
propriation Act,  or  whether  some  fur- 
ther supplementary  votes  will  be  required. 
When  an  expedition  has  been  recently 
•ettt  a«t»  tke  accounts  for  some  time  after- 
wards eone  in  SMecessively,  and,  perhaps, 
iosperfoetly  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
the  present  moment  what  will  bo  the  exact 
MBOust  of  expeoditure  incurred  with  re* 
giard  to  that  expedition.  But  I  speak  with 
the  authority  of  my  noble  Friend  near  me 
(Lord  Clarence  Paget)  when  I  say  that 
the  Supplementary  Estimate  now  on  the 
table  is  likely  to  cover  the  whole  ex- 
cess of  ex|>enditure  for  that  depart- 
ment whieh  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment before  the  first  of  April  next ;  and 
my  information  leads  me  to  form  the  same 
expectation  with  regard  to  the  War  De- 

gartment.  The  Government,  therefore, 
ave  e?ery  reason  to  believe  that  this 
excess  will  be  the  whole  amount  to  which 
it  will  bo  their  duty  to  ask  Parliament 
to  agree  during  the  current  year.  With 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  items  from 
one  branch  of  the  Estimates  to  the  other, 
the  hon.  fiaronet  is  well  aware  that 
tlie  practice  which  he  objects  to  is  in  ac- 
JSir  Henry  WillougMy 


cordance  with  the  existing  law,  and  that 
in  cases  of  urgency,  whore  the  Treasury 
permits  the  transfer,  it  is  competent  for  a 
department  to  apply  an  excess  upon  one 
Vote  in  aid  of  the  deficiency  upon  another. 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  corotemplated  at 
present  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law 
relating  to  these  extreme  cases  ;  but  mj 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  a  measure  in  preparation 
with  respect  to  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee  on  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
and  I  served  two  years  ago — namely,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Monies.  I  quite 
concur  with  him  in  thinking  the  recooi- 
roendations  of  that  Committee  extremely 
valuable,  and  I  trust,  during  the  present 
Session,  those  which  have  not  already 
been  carried  into  effect  will  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  observed,  that  it  would 
be  well  if  in  his  statement  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War  would 
state  whether  the  House  were  to  understand 
that  the  sum  of  £11,000  for  extra  pay  and 
allowances  was  for  the  extra  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  the  ser?ice  of  the  whole  year  ^ 
or  referred  to  Canada  only. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :  It  refers  to 
Canada  only. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  while 
approving  the  step  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  sending  out  in  a  prompt 
manner  troops  to  assist  the  North  American 
provinces  in  ease  of  invasion,  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  what  the  Government  now 
asked  for  would  eover  the  whole  of  the  ex* 
penses.  There  was  an  impression  abroad 
that  a  considerably  greater  expense  had 
been  incurred. 

UNITED  STATES  — CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  CASE  OF  THE  "  TRENT:* 

OBSESYATIONS. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  ;  Before  you  leave  the 
chair,  ^ir,  I  shoikld  like  to  make  one  or 
two  observations.  I  am  not  going  to  ob« 
ject  to  the  Vote,  of  course ;  I  have  had 
too  much  experience  of  such  matters  to  at- 
tempt any  such  thing ;  but  after  the  pro- 
digious sums  voted  last  yeor,  and  in  past 
years,  I  think  we  are  now  driven  to  the 
point  at  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional  million  has  been  necessary  and 
wise,  or  not.  Now,  I  am  not  about  to 
find  fault  with  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  the  recent 
transaction  with  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  %%1  can  see  auy- 
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thing*  or  expeet  to  see  anjiliing,  in  the 
Ulue  books  and  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Office  in  England  and 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington. 
So  far  as  the  despatches  which  are  signed 
by  Barl  Russell  go,  I  make  no  complaint 
aboat  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
tliat  the  request  made  of  the  American 
GoTemment  was  one  they  could  reason* 
abljr  object  to,  nor  does  it  appear  to  me 
that  the  language  in  which  it  was  couched 
was  such  that  they  could  be  entitled  to 
complain  of.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that 
iroea,  I  have  no  charge  to  bring  against 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But,  Sir,  it 
doea  app^r  to  me  clearly  that  there  was 
great  inconsistency  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  exhibited  in  these 
deapatehes,  and  certain  other  portions  of 
.  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  It  is  not 
I  customary  in  ordinary  life  for  a  person  to 
I  send  a  polite  messenger  with  a  polite  mes- 
*  sage  to  a  friend,  or  neighbour,  or  ac- 
quaintance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send 
a  man  of  portentous  strength,  handling  a 
gigantic  club,  making  every  kind  of  fero- 
*  eioos  gesticnlation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
^  to  profess  that  all  this  is  done  in  the  most 
V  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  Now,  that^ 
seems  to  me  precisely  what  has  been  done 
by  ¥ker  Majesty's  Government  in  this  par- 
ticular case ;  and  I  am  anxious  for  a  mo- 
ment to  explain  to  tlie  House  how  I  think 
this  million  has  been  worse  than  thrown 
away,  and  tliat,  besides  being  thrown  away, 
it  k«ves  behind  it  consequences  of  much 
more  evil  and  of  much  more  harm  than 
the  loss  of  the  million  itself.  Now,  the 
House  will  recollect  that,  at  the  very  time. 
I  think  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday,  when 
the  Cabinet  were  said  to  be  meeting  fur 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  despatch  to 
be  sent  by  the  Saturday  s  boat  from  Liver- 
pool to  America,  there  appeared  in  the 
newapapers  that  are  the  especial  organs  of 
the  Government  language  of  the  most  vio-{ 
lent  and  offensive  character ;  and  that  in-l 
stantaneously— rprobably  on  the  very  day 
when  the  despatch  itself  was  written-— 
steps  were  taken  with  regard  both  to  thcj^ 
army  and  navy  which  were  exactly  suclj 
Nis  would  have  been  taken  if  the  despatch 
itedf  had  been,  not  a  courteous  demand 
for  a  just  object,  but  rather  a  declaration^ 
•f  war.  Now  the  effect  of  that  in  this 
country  was  very  obvious.  It  created  al- 
most a  nniversal  impression  that  there  was 
something  which  the  Government  knew 
and  which  the  country  did  not  know  ;  and 
though  nobody  thought— nobody  but  Go- 


vernment could  imagine — that  a  cause  of 
war  could  arise  out  of  that  question,  that/  > 
the  Government  either  knew  war  was  allj 
but  inevitable,  or  that  they  intended  war, 
if  war  could  by  any  possibility  be  made  out' 
of  it.  Now,  I  suppose,  if  I  am  to  take  thoj 
answer  which  would  be  made  to  my  state^ 
ment  from  the  statements  made  at  the' 
time,  I  shall  find  it  based  on  two  theories, 
which  1  undertake  to  say  are  about  as 
false  and  about  as  ignorant  as  any  ever 
offered  to  Parliament  in  justification  of 
any  public  proceeding.  It  was  said  by 
certain  organs  which  affect  to  represent 
the  Government — and  which  are  aj»pnrent- 
ly  sometimes  the  Government  slaves,  and 
sometimes  its  masters — it  was  said  that  the 
Government  at  Washington,  or  Mr.  Seward 
particularly,  was  anxious  to  get  into  war,  or 
difficulty,  with  this  country,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  him,  with  something  like  credit^ 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  South — • 
in  fact,  under  cover  of  a  war  with  Eng* 
lond,  peace  upon,  I  presume,  terms  of 
separation  of  the  Union,  was  to  be  made 
with  the  South.  That  was  one  of  the 
theories.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  ever 
offered  to  rational  men  more  absurd  and 
more  impossible.  Mr.  Seward  cannot 
make  war ;  the  President  himself  cannot 
make  war ;  Mr.  Seward  and  the  President 
together  cannot  make  war  ;  but  the  Presi- 
,dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stated 
can  make  war ;  and  we  may  be  pcrfectljr 
certain,  and  might  have  been  then,  thai 
it  did  not  rest  in  the  brain  of  one  man,, 
however  eminent  or  ingenious,  tooonsent'^ 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  American  ', 
Union  under  cover  of  a  war  with  this  coun-  ' 
try. 

Well,  the  crther  theory  was  this.  The 
Government  at  Washington  was  so  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
a  mob,  that  the  courteous  demand  of  the 
English  Government  would  not  be  listened 
to,  dared  not  be  listened  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  all 
this  display  of  power,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  Government  of  Washing- 
ton, which  might,  possibly,  wish  to  be  just, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  mob 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  supposed 
to  overrule  and  overawe  the  Government 
at  Washington.  [ **  Hear ! "]  I  see  that  I 
have  hit  exactly  the  idea  which  hon.  Gen-  > 
tlemen,  no  doubt,  had  arrived  at.  Hon.  V/ 
Gentlemen  might  know,  if  they  had  ob- 
served the  course  of  the  Uniteid  States, 
from  its  early  history  to  this  war,  there 
probably  never  has  been  a  great  nation  in 
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which  wliat  is  familiarly  termed  mob  law 
,  is  less  known  or  has  had  less  influence. 
I  Wherever  men  have  votes,  club-law,  mob- 
Haw,  necessarily  disappears.  ['*  Oh,  oh!"] 
lUnderstand,  I  confine  my  observations 
ml  ways  to  the  free  States  of  the  North  ;  and 
if  any  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  I  am  not 
fairly  descrihing  the  case,  I  ask  him  to  look 
to  the  circumstances  which  occurred,  and 
he  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Government  at  Washington,  whether  in  the 
removal  of  a  distinguished  and  popular 
general,  or  in  the  removal  of  a  Minister, 
or  in  the  recognition  of  the  fairness  of  the 
demand  of  England  and  the  surrender  of 
the  two  men,  perhaps  more  hateful  to 
them  than  any  other  two  men  existing  in 
the  world  -—  I  say,  looking  at  all  that, 
the  man  must  be  prejudiced  beyond  all 
power  of  conviction  who  says  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Washington  in  this  matter,  or 
in  anything  else  during  the  last  few  months, 
has  been  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
mob  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  that  which 
is  found  to  prevail  in  this  country  and  in 
almost  every  other  country  of  Europe. 
Now,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  have  this  ad- 
vantage of  me — so  will  any  of  his  Friends 
who  chance  to  take  a  different  view  from 
me — they  will  say — and,  of  course,  I  can- 
not prevent  their  saying  it — that  whatever 
has  been  wrong  in  their  policy,  the  policy 
was  crowned  with  a  certain  success.  But 
that  is  not  always  conclusive  proof  that  a 
polio V  has  been  right ;  and  I  have  not  the 
•maliert  doubt  myself  that  the  only  thing 
which  nade  it  a  question  whether  these 
nMB  wovld  be  surrendered  and  war  avoided 
was  not  the  tenor  of  the  despatch  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  the  tone  of  the  organs 
of  the  press  which  are  known  to  repre- 
sent a  section  of  the  Government,  and  the 
movements  of  regiments  and  ships  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  been  intended  and 
understood  as  a  menace  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington.  Why,  any  man  in  the  world 
who  had  access  to  what  is  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  Eng- 
land must  have  known,  when  the  question 
(came  to  be  discussed  as  to  the  right  to 
seize  these  men,  or  the  right  to  take  them, 
whatever  might  be  said  as  to  the  prece- 
dents in  England's  previous  conduct,  no- 
thing could  be  said  but  that  it  was  con- 
.'trary  to  American  practices  and  American 
principles  ;  and  it  is  clear  an  anything  can 
be  to  any  man  who  has  read  the  speech 
which  Senator  Sumner  delivered  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — in  which  he 
'  Mr.  Bright 


collected  the  authorities  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  all  of  which  authorities  must 
have  been  known  to  the  English  Foreign 
Office  —  that  the  American  Govemmeui 
would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  resisj 
the  demand  of  the  English  Governmen 
in  accordance  with  their  past  practices  ani 

principles,    however  courteously  that  do/ .^2 

mand  was  made.  It  is  well  known,  io) 
deed,  to  those  who  wei'e  in  Washington  at 
the  time  that  the  influence  of  these  mili- 
tary preparations  was  not  felt  upon  the  Go- 
vernment at  Washington,  or  on  the  Ame- 
rican people,  but  upon  the  Ministers  of 
European  Powers  residing  there  ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  no  fewer  than 
two  of  those  Ministers  expressed  their  deA 
cided  opinion  that  there  was  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  some  section  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  of  some  powerful  classes  in  this 
country,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  engage 
in  war  with  the  United  States.  And  the^ 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  statement  and 
such  an  opinion  was  this  ^that  every  man 
who  either  felt  aggrieved  or  felt  humiliated 
by  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, asked  himself — shall  I  gain  any- 
thing by  this  surrender  ?  or  shall  I  only 
have  to  wait  for  some  other  opportunity  for 
the  occasion  of  hostility  that  is  now  so  ap- 
parent ?  Now,  I  do  not  bring  this  charge 
against  the  Government ;  I  do  not  say  they 
intended  war  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  this, 
that  very  many  persons  in  the  country  were 
led  to  that  conclusion.  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  bringing  down  his  traditions 
from  times  of  past  wars,  when  law  and 
justice  were  little  regarded  amongst  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  thought 
probably  that  the  only  mode  of  securing 
what  he  wished  was  by  this  great  demon- 
stration of  force.  Now  I  believe  on  this 
question,  as  well  as  on  some  others—on 
this  more  than  on  any  other — there  is  no 
other  Government,  powerful  Government, 
in  the  world,  that  has  uniformly  been  so 
much  disposed  to  abide  by  known,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  defined  law,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  And  when  I 
heard  that  this  demand  was  being  made 
upon  them,  with  my  knowledge  of  their 
previous  course  in  respect  of  these  ques- 
tions, I  had  no  doirbt,  whatsoever,  that  the 
matter  would  be  amicably  settled,  except 
the  menaces  from  this  side  might  make  \t\ 
difficult  for  them  to  concede  to  the  demand] 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  \ 

But,  now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
these  demonstrations  on  British  interests  I 
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would  say  one  word.  I  will  not  eonnt  up 
how  inach  the  funds  fell»  bow  ninch  railway 
stocks  and  other  seeurities  fell,  but  I  beliete 


not  possibly  be  more  pleased  than  I  am 
with  tbe  fatourable  termination  of  that  un- 
toward event.     If  tbe  noble  Lord  believed 


Chat  in  one  market  of  England — Liverpool  I  there  was  no  course  of  preventing  war  biU 
— the  effect,  not  of  what   was   done  onD  that  which  he  took,  of  course  it  would  be 
hoard  the  Treni^  or  of  tbe  despatch  of  the  |  harsh  and  very  unfair  in  me  to  blame  hiu^ 
Foreign  Office,  but  of  the  warlike  prepara- 
tion of  the  GoTernmvnt,  was  to  reduce  tbe 
value  of  tbe  stock  of  one  article  in  the  mar- 
ket by  no  less  than  <£3,000,000  sterling. 
Only  to-day  a  friend  of  mine  has  been  tell- 
ifig  roe  the  contents  of  a  letter  he  has  seen 
from  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  The  letter  states 
tbttt  OB  a  certain  day  news  arrived  that  war 
between  England  and  America  was  immi- 
nent ;  the  whole  trade  of  Bombay  and  Cal- 
eotta  was  immediately  paralysed ;  and  from 
that  time  up  to   the  date  of  the   latest 
advices,  the  paralysis  continued,  and  per- 
sona concerned  in  the  enormous  commerce 
between  England  and  India  had  for  some 
weeks  been  sufTering  great  loss  and  incon- 
venience from  the  transactions  of  that  time. 
Doabtless  when  we  hear  from  Australia  we 
shall  learn  that  the  moment  war  was  con-l 
atdered  possible  or  likely  between  England! 
and  America,  not  an  ounce  of  gold  would 
be  shipped,  as  no  man  would  know  that  the 


vessel  might  not  meet  an  American  ship  of   against  this  Government,  which  perhaps  in 


for  that  course ;  but  I  do  think,  knowing[ 
how  much  tbe  United  States  Government 
has  been  bound  up — has  been  committed 
to  humane  and  moderate  principles  of 
international  and  maritime  law — he  might 
have  trusted  more  to  their  desire  to  act 
in  accordance  with  that  law,  and  less  to 
the  force  which  he  exhibited  against 
them.  He  probably  does  not  remember 
that  the  people,  now  for  a  moment  par- 
tially disabled  and  crippled,  yet  owning 
the  supremacy  of  tbe  Washington  Go- 
vernment, consists  of  twenty-two  millions 
of  people;  that  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years  hence,  whether  the  Union  be  re- 
stored or  not,  tbe  Northern  States  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
they  have  ever  increased,  in  population  and 
in  power.  They  are  our  countrymen  to  a 
great  extent.  We  have  there  but  few 
enemies,  except  it  be  those  who  have  left 
our  shores   with  a  feeling  of  discontent 


War  or  privateer.  The  panic  which  seized 
upon  the  commerce  of  India  will  also  have 
seised  open  the  commeree  of  Australia. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  question  worth  look- 
ing at.  Your  people  are  employed  by  the 
operation  of  this  commerce,  and  by  the  se- 
curity of  the  capital  employed  in  it;  and 
when  any  transaction  like  this  most  unhappy 
ftceident  of  the  TrtfU  arises  between  twoi 
friendly  countries  — [loti^iUM*] — I  do  not 
know  whetlier  anybody  on  the  Treasury 
^Dch  laughs  because  i  call  it  so — I  say  it 
was  an  unhappy  accident.  As  regards  the 
United  States  Government  and  our  Govern- 
ment it  was  nothing  but  an  accident ;  and 
nobody  knows  it  better  than  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government ;  and  when 
Bii  aeeident  of  this  nature  or  of  any  kind 
arises  which  may  possibly  cause  jarring 
between  the  two  countries,  it  is  the  policy 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  certainly, 
in  tbe  first  place,  to  try  all  those  moderate 
aud  courteous  means  which  it  would  like  to 
have  tried  with  regard  to  itself,  before  it 
has  recourse  to  measures  which  send  a 
paralysis  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  greatest  eommerce  in  the  world,  and 
create  immense  loss  to  almost  all  classes 
of  tbe  people.  Now  I  may  say,  with  the 
ntmost  satisfaction  and  truth,  that  tbe  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  can- 
VOL.  CLXV.     [third  series.] 


their  generation  cannot  be  removed  ;  and, 
I  say,  it  is  worth  our  while,  on  all  moral 
grounds  and  on  all  grounds  of  self-interest, 
that  we  should — in  all  our  trausactions  with 
that  people — acknowledge  our  alliance  and 
our  kinship,  and  not  leave  behind,  if  we 
can  avoid  it,  an  ineradicable,  undying  sting, 
which  it  may  take  many  years,  perhaps  a 
generation  or  two,  to  remove.  The  War 
of  Independence  eighty  years  ago  left  such 
a  sting  ;  the  war  of  1812  inflicted  upon 
both  countries  a  similar  mischief.  The 
course  taken  by  tbe  Government,  not  in  the 
demand,  not  in  the  despatch,  not  in  the 
courteous  way  in  which  Lord  Lyons  ma« 
naged  everything  he  had  to  do  with  regard' 
to  it,  but  in  tbe  instantaneous  and  alarraingj 
menace  of  war,  followed  and  accompaniedl 
every  day  by  incessant  and  otfensivel 
charges  from  the  press  supposed  directly] 
to  represent  the  Government — I  say  thati 
that  tends  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  even| 
the  most  moderate  men  in  America  the 
feeling  that  England,  in  the  hour  of  her 
trial,  has  not  treated  them  in  the  mag- 
nanimous and  friendly  manner  which  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  us.  Now,  I  am 
glad  to  see  there  is  a  remarkable  change 
operating  from  day  to  day  in  opinion  in  this 
House  and  out  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that, 
since  the  course  taken  in  that  transaction 
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by  the  American  Goremment,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. There  is  a  more  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards the  Washington  Goyemment ;  they 
see  in  it  a  Government,  ^ a  real  GoTern- 
ment,  not  a  Government  ruled  by  a  mob, 
and  not  a  Government  disregarding  law. 
They  believe  it  is  a  Government  strugsrling 
jfur  the  integrity  of  a  great  country.  They 
believe  it  is  a  country  which  is  the  home  of 
ievery  man  who  wants  a  home  ;  and,  more- 
bver,  they  believe  this — that  the  greatest 
iof  all  crimes  which  any  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  ever  been  connected 
with,  the  keeping  in  slavery  4,000,000  of 
human  beings,  is,  under  the  providence  of 
a  Power  very  much  higher  than  that  of 
a  Prime  Minister  of  England,  or  of  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  marching  on, 
as  I  believe,  to  its  entire  abolition. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  that  although  he 
entertained  the  same  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards the  Government  of  Washin^^ton 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
bad  just  expressed,  and,  although  he  could 
not  but  deprecate  the  strong  language  used 
in  many  of  the  newspaper  articles  in  this 
country  in  reference  to  the  Northern  States, 
be  could  not  concur  with  bis  hon.  Friend 
in  the  censure  he  had  passed  on  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  Government.  He  had 
DO  doubt  that  the  Estimates  would  meet 
with  the  nnanimouB  concurrence  of  the 
Committee,  because  they  were  a  part  of 
that  policy  which  the  Government  had  pur- 
mmi  m  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  and  which 
the  people  of  this  country  had  undoubtedly 
most  b«artily  approved.  It  was  no  part  of 
their  boaineM,  nor  was  it  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  to  defend  news- 
Bnper  artidett  and  he  concurred  with  his 
jbon.  Friend  in  thinking  that  the  language 
made  use  of  by  some  organs  of  public  opi- 
nion in  this  country  was  quite  as  discredit* 
able  as  that  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Press  in  New  York.  But  not  only  did  he 
think  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  acted 
rightly  when  they  took  a  determined  and 
decided  stand  in  the  Trent  affair^and  he 
understood  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  to  take  the  same  view — but 
be  would  go  further,  and  say  that  he  be- 
lieved Her  Majesty's  Government  did  per- 
i  fectly  right  when  they  backed  their  de- 
j  mand  by  such  a  display  of  energy  and 
strength  as  showed  that  Great  Britain  was 
'  in  earnest.  And  having  some  slight  ac- 
'  quaintance  with  the  institutions  and  the 
working  of  the  political  machinery  in  the 
Mr.  Bright 


United  States,  he  must  say  that  be  bad 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from 
that  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  his  hon. 
Friend,  for  his  firm  impression  was-— and 
it  was  an  impression  that  had  been  con- 
firmed by  various  private  communications 
which  he  had  recently  received — that, 
after  the  first  feeling  of  annoysnoe  and 
irritation  bad  passed  away,  the  manner 
in  which  this  most  lamentable  accident 
had  been  settled,  so  far  from  leaving  any 
feeling  of  bitterness,  so  far  from  leaving 
what  bis  hon.  Friend  had  called  "an 
ineradicable  sting,"  would,  before  long, 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  countries.  At  all  events,  what  had 
taken  place  would  have  this  effect,  it 
would  show  our  friends  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Atlantic  that  there  could  in  future 
be  no  possible  question  with  regard  to  the 
attitude  which,  in  a  similar  emergency  our 
great  colony  of  Canada  would  assume.  He 
was  sure  there  was  not  a  man  in  that 
House  who  did  not  feel  proud  of  the  pa- 
triotic loyalty  which  had  been  displayed 
by  the  colonists  of  British  North  America* 
But  there  was  one  point  upon  which  he 
wished  to  get  some  information.  The 
force  which  had  been  lately  sent  to  the 
colonies  in  North  America  would  hare  to 
remain  there  for  perhaps  ^yo  or  six  years. 
He  wished  to  know  if  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  were  to  be  asked  to  pay  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  troops  in  the 
North  American  colonies  ?  Now,  he  wished 
it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eolonista  of 
British  North  America  did  not  oontribate 
one  single  farthing  in  the  shape  of  contri- 
bution to  our  military  expenditure,  and 
until  the  origin  of  the  Volunteer  movement 
in  this  country  there  was  no  military  force 
whatever  in  Canada  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony  itself.  Now  that  country  was  popu- 
lous, and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  inde- 
pendent— -so  independent  that  it  had  im- 
posed a  very  high  tariff  on  British  gooda, 
and  yet  we  hod  undertaken  up  to  the 
present  time  to  provide  for  its  defenoe. 
During  the  last  few  months,  it  was  true, 
when  they  found  the  danger  near  their 
own  doors,  the  colonists  set  about  defend- 
ing themselves  in  earnest.  He  had  found 
that  in  matters  of  that  sort  the  Colonial  ^ 
Office  required  a  little  pushing  to  get  them 
out  of  the  old  track.  They  did  not  appear 
to  understand  that  self-government  and 
self-defence  should  go  together,  and  it  wag  i 
too  bad  that  this  country  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  defence  of  a  colonj 
with  the  conoems  of  which  we  were  not 
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permitted  to  interfere.    Hib  object  in  rising 
wa«  Bierelj  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Goferti- 
meni  what  representatiuns  had  tliej  made 
or  did  they  intend  to  make  to  the  eulonists 
with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  contribute 
more  than  they  had  hitherto  dune  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  large  military  establish- 
ments engaged  in  their  defence  ? 
JiscQDMT  PALMERSTON :  Sir,  I  am 
not  going  to  answer  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat 
down ;  that  is  a  topic  which  will  bo  more 
properly  handled  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
near  me  (Sir  George  Lewis)  when  he  comes 
to  make  his  statement  on  the  Estimates. 
But  1  am  unwilling  to  let  a  longer  time 
elapse  without  making  some  observations 
on  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham.     I  said  on  a  former  oc- 
casion that  it  was  desirable   that  in  this 
House  we  should  not  only  pass  laws  and 
Tote  Estimates,   but   should  also  be   the 
organs   of   the  opinions  and    feelings    of 
large    masses  of    the  community,     I   go 
further,  and  I  admit  tliat  it  is  sometimes 
useful  that  this  House   should   hear  the 
views   and    opinions  of   individuals,    and 
to-night  we  have  had  an  example  of  the 
singular  opinions  of   one  instead    of   the 
general  opinion   of  many.     But  I  think 
that  with  all  deference  to  my  hon.  Friend 
it  must    be    admitted    that    the    opinions 
which   be  has  expressed  are    as   nearly 
as  possible  confined  to  himself.     Sir,  my 
bou.   Friend    does  justice  to   the  course 
which  the  GoTcmment  pursued  in  making 
their  demand  for  redress  from  the  Ameri- 
can GoTcmment.     Upon  that  point  there 
is  no  differeDce  of  opinion.     He  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  courtesy  and  the  consi- 
deration which  influenced  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  he 
iustmcted  Iiord  Lyons  to  make  the  com- 
munication, and  to  the  delicacy,  judgment, 
and  good   taste  with  which  Lord  Lyons 
complied  with  his  instructions.     It  is  well, 
UiereAire,   to   know   that    the   ground    is. 
cleared  of  any  objections  upon  those  pre- 
liminary   points.      But   my    hon.   Friend 
thinks  that  we  were  wrong  in  those  mili- 
tary and  naYa)    preparations  which   have 
be^  made ;  that  we  were  wrong  in  send- 
**     io£  out  to  Canada  troops  who  went  with 
what  I  think  he  called  **  ferocious  gesticu- 
lations."    1  do  not  know  to  what  particu- 
lar circumstance  be  alludes,  but  the  wea- 
•^      ther  was  cold  when  they  were  going,  and 
if  they  did  make   **any  gesticulations," 
it  must  have  been  in  the  customary  mode 
of  wanning  their  bands.      But,  Sir,  the 


point  of  my  hon.  Friend's  argument  is 
this — if  I  rightly  understand  it — that  the 
United  States  were  bound,  and  that  we' 
ought  have  known  they  were  bound,  by 
obligations   of   international  law    to  give 
up  those  persons   who   were   taken  from  . 
on  board  the  Trent,  and  that  in  the  course  ' 
which  they  took  they  were  not  likely  to  be  / 
swayed  by  mob  influence.    My  hon.  Friend  I 
says  where  everybody  is  a  voter  tliere  can 
be  no  mob.     I  do  not  ouite  agree  in  that 
theory.     But  he  contends  that  the  United 
States  Government  were  bound  by  their 
own  principles  to  do  that  which  we  asked 
of  them,  and  that  they  were  quite  free,  nor 
was  any  control  exercised  over  them  by 
any  class  of  the  community.     But,  now,  I 
would  just  asic  him  if  the  United  States 
Government  held  all  along  that  the?  were 
bound  by  their  own  principles  to  disavow 
any  act  contrary  to  those  principles,  and 
therefore  to  afford  redress,  why  did  they 
keep  those  four  gentlemen  so  many  weeks 
in  prison  ?     Was  it  because,  as  he  states, 
those  gentlemen  happened  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  great  hatred  to  the  United  States 
Government  ?   That  is  not  a   reason  why  ^ 
an  act  of  injustice  should  be  committed.    | 
Why  should  those  gentlemen   have   been  j 
kept   in   prison,  if  according    to  the  ac- 
knowledged   principles    of    the     Govern- 
ment, they  were  entitled   to   their    free- 
dom   from   the   first   moment   they  were 
taken  ?     That   is    to    my   mind   a   proof 
that  the  United  States  Government  had 
not  come,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  the  decision  that  this  was  an  act 
which  they  must  disavow,  and  that  they 
were  bound   to   restore  those  persons  to 
freedom.     But  my  lion.  Friend  says  that 
no    compulsion   was    exercised    upon    th^ 
United    States   Government ;    that  as   to 
war,  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln  could 
not  make  it  upon  their  own  authority — we 
know  that  very  well ;  it  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate—and  that  therefore  it 
was  quite  foolish — nay,  worse  than  foolish 
— it  was  criminal  in  us  to  take  measures 
ostensibly  in  defence,  but  in  reality  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  a  war  with  the  United 
States.     Buif  Sir,  had  we  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther our  demand  would  be  complied  with  ? 
And  will  any  man  tell  me  who  remem-' 
bers  the  indignant  feeling  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  country  at  the  in- 
sult and  outrage  which   had   been   com- 
mitted that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
would  tamely  have  submitted  to  a  refusal  ? 
Well,  then,  if  that  refusal  came,  wo  should 
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hare  been  bound  to  extort  by  the  nsual 
means,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  do  bo» 
that  compliance  which  had  been   refused 
to  a  courteous  application.      Well,  what 
reason  had   we  to  think   that   a  refusal 
would  not  be  given  ?      My  hon.  Friend 
oannot  have  forgotten  transactions  so  re- 
oeut  and  events  so  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  every  one.     Why,  what  was  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  Northern  States  ?     We 
knew  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  done  this 
act  upon  his  own  authority,  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  were  quite  at 
liberty  to  disavow  it  if  they  chose.     Mr. 
Adams  told   my  noble  Friend   that  in  a 
despatch  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Se- 
ward it  was  stated  that  the  United  States 
were  free  to  act  as  they  pleased,  and  that 
its  conduct  might  depend  upon  that  which 
^the  British  Government  might  think  fit  to 
|: follow.     The  despatch  went  no  further. 
^-[Mr.  Bright:  It  did  go  further.]    1  do 
not  know   that.      Well,   Captain    Wilkes 
ileclared  that  he  had  done  the  act  without 
^authority  and  instructions.     But  did   the 
people,  did  the  public  of  the  United  States 
hesitate  as  to  whether  what  had  been  done 
was  right  or  wrong  ?     Did  they  wait  to  be 
informed  whether  it  was  consistent  or  not 
with  what  my  hon.  Friend  states  to  be  the 
acknowledged,  well-known,  and  universally- 
established  international  code.     It  is  well 
known  that  Captain  Wilkes  was  made  a 
hero  of ;  and  for  what  ?     Why,  the  reason 
was  distinctly  avowed  and  put  forward — 
namely,  because  he  had  had  the  courage 
to  iMuh  tbe  British  flag.     There  was  a 
|reat  ovation  at  Boston,  where,  I  believe, 
persons  holding  judicial  situations,  among 
whom  was  a  person  in  high  office,  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  State,  joined  in  the  general 
jehoroa  of  approbation.     But  you  may  say 
'that  that  took  place  at  a  public  meeting, 
and   that   we    have   heard    many   foolish 
speeches  made  at  public  meetings,  and  a 
great  many  opinions  there  expressed  which 
were  not  backed  or  re-echoed  by  the  rest 
of  the  country.  But  did  things  stop  there  ? 
When  Captain  Wilkes  went  to  the  theatre 
-in  New  Turk,  the  whole  audience  rose,  as 
they  might  have  done  at  the  entrance  of  a 
«reat  liberator  of  his  country  ;  they  rose  in 
honour  of  Captain    Wilkes,  and   cheered 
Jiiro,  I  believe.     Well,  were  the  American 
Government  entirely  free  from   participa- 
tion in  such  demonstrations?      With  re- 
spect   to   some    Governments,   it  is   said 
that  one  department  does  not  know  what 
another  department  does,  and  it  is  some- 
times made  a  reproach  here  that  depart- 
Viicount  Palmerston 
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moots  conduct  their  affairs  at  cross-pur- 
poses ;  hot,  in  America,  the  Naval  De« 
»artment — the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
^actually  approved  Captain  Wilkes's  con- 
luct,  and  thanked  him,  and  only  ventured 
.0  hint  a  fault  in  that  Captain  Wilkes  had 
»hown  too  great  forbearance,  and  hoped 
that  the  example  would  not,  in  that  re- 
pect,  he  brought  into  a  precedent  in  fu- 
Iture.  Then,  let  us  go  a  step  higher.  The 
3ouse  of  Representatives,  if  1  mistake 
lot,  voted  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes,  and 
approved  his  conduct.  Here,  then,  were 
he  American  public,  the  Government,  a 

E^nch  of  the  Legislature,  all  approving 
I  act  committed.  Well,  with  all  these 
ts  before  our  eyes,  should  we  have  been 
justified  in  supposing  that  a  mere  courteous 
application,  asking  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  the 
four  captured  persons  into  our  hands, 
would  have  induced  them  to  say,  '*  We 
were  quite  right  in  taking  them;  the  whole 
American  people  are  with  us  ;  they  see 
tbat  we  have  insulted  your  flag  and  are 
^ad  of  it ;  but  as  you  ask  for  the  delivery 
>f  the  prisoners  as  a  favour,  as  a  favour 
We  assent  to  the  delivery  ?  "  I  really 
ihink  that  we  should  have  been  deserving 
6i  condemnation-  and  censure  as  short* 
sighted  men,  not  actively  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  if  we  had  simply 
rested  our  case  on  the  demand.  More- 
over, it  is  well  known  that  it  was  generally 
said  by  persons  in  America,  and  aUo,  I 
believe,  by  some  Americans  in  this  country, 
that  the  four  prisoners  were  not  to  be 
delivered — **  that  they  won't  and  shan't  be 
given  up."  What  was  considered  by  the 
Americans  to  be  our  weak  point,  and  what 
was  the  circumstance  which  made  the 
United  States  always  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  by  England  than  by. France? 
It  was  the  thought  that  the  British  North 
American  colonies  were  defencclese,  and 
would  readily  fall  before  them.  What, 
then,  was  it  our  duty  to  do?  It  was 
t^  strengthen  those  provinces,  and  make 
the  Americans  see  that  we  were  able 
to  defend  ourselves  on  that  point  which 
they  thought  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  and 
most  easily  accessible  to  them.  That,  Sir, 
was  not  **  ferocious  gesticulation."  It  was 
simply  a  defensive  measure  ;  it  was  simply 
strengthening  that  part  which  had  been 
weak  and  might  be  attacked,  and  the  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  which  might 
induce  the  Americans  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion which  they  had  up  to  that  moment 
occupied— to  retain  these  men  in  prison  and 
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refuse  to  comply  with  oar  demand  for  their 
restoration  to  British  protection.     There- 
fore, so  far  from  Her  Majesty's  Go?em* 
ment  being  ohnoxious  to  blame,  I  think 
that  the   Government   are    deserving    of 
commendation  for  what   thej  did  ;    and, 
diongb    they    performed    no    more   than 
their   doty,   they  performed   it   promptly 
and  efficiently,  and  have  met  with,  I  be- 
lieve, the  approbation  of  the  country  at 
large.     I  think,  then,  that  the  censure  of 
my  hoii.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham is  not  deserved  and   that  what  we 
did  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  provoke 
the  people  or  Government  of  the  United 
States.     It  was  simply  a  measure  which  it 
was  oar  boanden  duty  to  take,  seeing  the 
ancertainty  of  the  result  of  the  communi- 
cations carried  out  from  this  country.     So 
far  from  any  feeling  of  ineradicable  irrita- 
tion  between  the  two  countries  being  en- 
gendered by  the  course  pursued,  I  believe 
that  a  contrary  course  would  have  produced 
saeh  a  resalt.     If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had   submitted    to   a  declared   and 
gross  insalt,  no  doubt  a  vote  of  censure 
would  have  been  passed  on  them.      Still 
tlie  act  would  have  been  done,  and  a  sense 
of  humiliation  and  degradation  would  have 
been  perpetually  in  the  minds  of  at  least 
the  present  generation,  on  account  of  the 
gross  and  unatoned-for    insult  committed 
against  the  country.     I  agree  with  my  hon. 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  the 
course  actoally  pursued  is  one  much  more 
\  likely  to  produce  peace  between  the  two 
Vnations.     There  is  no  doubt  that  all  na- 
itions  are  aggressive ;  it  is  the  nature  of 
/man.     There    start   up    from    time    to 
time  between  countries  antagonistic  pas- 
^  sions  and  questions  of  conflicting  interest, 
which,  if  not  properly  dealt  with,  would 
terminate  in  the  explosion  of  war.     Now, 
if  one  country  is  led  to  think  that  another 
country,  with  which  such  questions  might 
arise,  is  from  fear  disposed  on  every  occa- 
sion tamely  to  submit  to  any  amount  of 
indignity,  that  is  an  encooragement  to  hos- 
tile conduct  and  to  extreme  proceedings 
which  lead  to  conflict.    It  may  be  depended 
on  that  there  is  no  better  security  for  peace 
v^  between  nations  than  the  confiction  that 
V    each  must  respect  the  other,  that  each  is 
capable  of  defending  itself,  and  that  no  in- 
salt  or  injury  committed  by  the  one  against 
the  other  would  pass  unresented.    Between 
nations,   as   between   individuals,    mutual 
respect  is  the  best   security    for  mutual 
goodwill  and  mutual  courtesy  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  the  course  pursued  by 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  is  one  much 
more  likely  than  thot  suggested  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  peace. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

SUPPLY— SUPPLEMENTARY  NAVAL 
ESTIMATES. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET:  Sir,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the 
Committee  at  any  great  length  in  bringing 
under  consideration  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  for  the  Navy,  the  principal  cause 
of  which  is  pretty  well  known.  It  will  only 
be  my  duty  to  give  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  various  votes ;  but  previously  to 
doing  so  I  wish  to  answer  the  question  put 
to  me  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Evesham, 
(Sir  Henry  Willoughby)  regarding  the 
balances  which  are  available  for  the  naval 
expenditure.  The  hon.  Member  asks 
whether  the  sums  now  to  be  voted  are  to 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  Estimates 
laid  before  the  House,  or  in  aid  of  any  other 
votes  than  those  mentioned  in  these  Esti- 
mates. I  can  assure  him  that  the  intention 
of  the  Admiralty  is  to  deal  bond  fide  with 
the  expenditure  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
the  present  Estimates.  The  hon.  Baronet 
also  asked  another  question,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  balances  remaining  after  the  expen- 
diture of  the  present  year,  as  provided  for 
by  the  Estimates  for  the  year.  I  believe 
I  may  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  late  expedition  to  protect  our  North 
American  colonies,  and  the  consequent 
large  increase  of  the  expenditure  on  trans- 
ports, it  would  not  have  been  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  come  to  the  House  for  any  ex- 
cess whatever  upon  the  expenditure,  and 
I  rather  think  we  should  have  had  some 
considerable  surplus.  With  respect  to  the 
present  Estimates,  the  first  charge  is  under 
No.  1,  for  the  wages  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines. This  charge,  I  am  buund  to  tell  the 
Committee,  does  not  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  late  preparations  for  war.  The 
Government  had  proposed  a  considerable 
reduction  in  Vote  No.  I,  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  China,  the 
Admiralty  thinking  that  they  could  in  the 
course  of  the  present  financial  year  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  men.  The  reduction 
has  taken  place,  but  it  did  not  take  place 
so  quickly  as  the  Government  anticipated. 
In  the  first  place,  matters  did  not  settle 
down  in  China  quite  so  soon  as  we  expected. 
There  was,  in  the  second  place,  some  delny 
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in  the  return  of  the  ships,  while  we  had, 
moreofer,  to  deal  principally  with  contina- 
ous-service  men ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  a  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  rather 
to  exceed  the  vote  than  to  do  anything 
which  would  have  the  appearance  of  break- 
ing faith  with  these  seamen.  We  thought 
it  right  as  the  sliips  came  home  that  they 
should  be  paid  off,  and  tliat  such  men  as 
were  not  continuous-senrice  men  should  be 
discharged.  The  only  other  reductions 
which  have  taken  place  are,  I  may  say,  due 
to  the  common  casualties  of  the  service. 
Thus  much  with  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  Vote  No.  1,  which  has  reference  to 
the  pay  of  seamen  ;  but  then  there  is 
an  additional  reason,  and  one  which,  I 
am  bound  to  tell  the  Committee,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory, 
why  a  part  of  this  sum  is  now  asked. 
We  have  taken  a  sum  in  that  rote  for  slop 
clothing  fur  the  navy.  That  description 
of  clothing  is,  as  the  Committee  is  aware, 
no  source  of  ultimate  loss  to  the  public. 
The  general  rule  is  that  sailors  purchase 
their  clothes  and  repay  the  cost  to  the 
nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  allow- 
ance made  to  them  on  joining  their  ships. 
On  the  ocoaBion  of  which  I  am  speaking 
the  supply  which  was  due  in  the  course  of 
the  last  financial  year,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  brought  in  and  paid  for,  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  consequently  a  consider- 
able sum— indeed  £50,000,  half  of  the 
sum  for  which  I  now  ask — is  due  for  slop 
clothing  which  ought  to  hare  been  paid  for 
during  the  last  financial  year.  I  have  thus 
aecovnted  for  the  sum  of  £100,000  asked 
for  under  Vote  No.  1 .  Vote  No.  2,  which 
relates  to  the  provisions  of  the  fleet,  must, 
of  ooi^rse,  depend  as  to  its  amount  on  the 
number  of  seamen  we  employ  ;  and  the  fact 
that  that  number  has  not  been  reduced  quite 
BO  quickly  as  we  anticipated  will,  of  course, 
account  for  the  larger  snm  which  is  asked 
for  under  this  head.  During  the  autumn  the 
House  granted  the  sum  of  £250. 000  for  the 
purchase  of  iron-cased  ships.  That  sum 
has  not  been  nearly  expended,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Admiralty — having,  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury — to  apply  the 
surplus  which  remained  on  hand  to  meeting 
the  excess  in  the  case  of  the  two  items  to 
which  I  have  called  attention.  There  still 
remains  Vote  17,  for  which  we  ask  a  sum 
of  £234,338.  This  demand  is,  as  the 
Committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  entirely  due 
to  our  recent  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  our  North  American  colouieSy  and  it 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


would,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  hon. 
Members  that  I  should  state  the  number 
of  transports  which  we  engaged,  and  the 
amount  of  stores  and  troops  which  we  for* 
warded  for  that  purpose.  1  may,  in  the 
first  place,  observe  that  in  the  summer  the 
Great  Eastern  and  the  Golden  Fleece  were 
employed  by  the  Gorernment  to  take  con- 
siderable reinforcements  to  our  North 
American  colonies,  and  that  the  whole 
cost  of  that  expedition  is  included  in  the 
snm  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  The 
number  of  steam  troop-ships  engaged  on 
monthly  pay  was,  I  may  add,  eight,  while 
there  were  six  steam  troop-ships  hired  for 
the  Toyage,  and  six  steam  store-ships. 
Besides  these  four  contract  mail  packets 
were  employed  to  convey  as  passengers 
for  the  voyage — not  hired  for  the  pur* 
pose — ^large  detachments  of  men.  These 
Tessels  took  out  the  following  force  to  Bri- 
tish North  America:  — 16  batteries  of 
Royal  Artillery,  4  companies  of  Royal 
Engineers,  11  battalions  of  Foot,  a  large 
body  of  the  Military  Train,  and  also  Staff 
and  detachments ;  making  a  total  of  706 
ofificers,  13,730  men,  and  207  horses.  The 
expedition  was,  moreover,  accompanied  bj 
250  women  and  360  children.  The  stores 
which  1  am  about  to  enumerate  were  car- 
ried out  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  enter  into  these  details  because  I  think 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  force  eouM  bo 
despatched  to  its  destination  at  a  cost 
so  reasonable  and  a  celerity  so  great  re- 
flects some  credit  on  all  the  parties  eoi»- 
nected  with  the  matter.  Fifty  guns  and 
their  carriages  were  conteyed  to  onr  North 
American  Colonies,  91  ammunition  and 
other  waggons,  and  9,707  tons  of  army 
stores,  in  addition  to  the  baggage  and 
equipment  of  the  troops  ;  while  the  eoet  of 
the  whole  expedition  was  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible £16  per  head.  The  Committee  will, 
I  think,  on  looking  over  the  accounts,  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  steam  shipping 
companies  have  been  very  moderate  in 
their  charges,  and  that  the  whole  business 
has  been  condncted  in  a  manner  extremely 
satisfactory.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  add 
a  single  word  to  the  statements  which  I 
have  already  made  on  this  head,  and  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  the  Committee  will 
be  disposed  to  agree  to  the  Estimate  I 
have  laid  before  them.  I  should,  there- 
fore, at  once  sit  down  but  that  I  wish,  be- 
fore doing  so,  to  answer  a  question  which 
was  put  to  me  the  other  night  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Portarlingtoa 
(Colonel  Dunne),  and  to  which,  although 
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the  Bobjeot  wm  to  me  a  source  of  eonti- 
derable  anxiety,  I  was  then  ODsble  to 
reply.  The  bon.  and  gaUaal  Gentleman 
stated,  witb  referenee  to  the  transports 
Adelcide  and  FtcforMi,  that  they  no  sooner 
got  to  sea  afler  leaTing  Qneenstown,  than 
H  was  found  there  was  a  great  leakage  in 
their  deeks,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  troops  who  were  on  board  sufPered 
moefa  discomfort.  Now,  I  hare  instituted 
Tory  careful  inquiry  as  to  whether  diligent 
examination  was  made  with  respect  to  that 
particular  point  before  the  vessels  set  out 
on  their  voyage,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  will,  I  feel  certain,  have  no 
doubt  on  the  matter  when  I  tell  him  that 
I  have  been  informed  that  not  only  were 
both  these  vessels  duly  inspected,  but 
that  their  engines  were  repaired,  and 
that  their  decks  were  thoroughly  caulked 
in  order  to  prevent  any  probability  of 
leaks.  That  being  so,  the  Committee 
will  perceive  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  which  could  be  adopted  before  our 
gallant  troops  embarked  to  provide  for 
their  safety,  and  that  if  they  experienced 
the  discomforts  of  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  complains,  it  Is  to  be  at- 
tribnted  to  the  fact  that  these  vessels  en- 
countered unusually  heavy  gales,  which 
vessels  of  war  are  often  unable  to  resist 
without  leakage.  It  only  remains  for  me. 
Sir,  to  move  the  vote  which  I  now  place 
in  your  hands. 

(i.)  £100,000,  Wages  for  Officers,  Sea- 
men, and  Boys,  employed  in  Her  Majesty's 
Fleet,  in  excess  of  the  numbers  autherised. 

Mb.  BBNTINOK  said,  he  bad  listened 
to  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  witb 
some  regret,  inasmuch  as  he  had  intimated 
thai  the  Admiralty  had  somo  intention  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  our  seamen.  For  his 
own  part,  he  always  looked  with  great  sus- 
picion on  the  announcement  at  that  period 
of  the  Session  of  those  contemplated  re- 
ductions, whether  in  the  army  or  the  navy, 
because  he  invariably  found  that  that  in- 
dicated a  leaning  to  a  system  which,  of 
all  others,  was,  he  believed,  in  reality  the 
most  wasteful  and  extravagant — the  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  men  in  the  first 
instance  in  order  to  lay  the  Estimates  in 
what  was  deemed  a  more  acceptable  shape 
before  Parliament,  and  subsequently  having 
recourse  to  increased  expenditure  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  should  like  to  know  whether  it 
was  true  that  a  portioo  of  the  proposed  re- 
duction was  to  take  place  in  the  number  of 
men  and  gnna  of  a  certain  class  of  ships. 
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That  was  a  most  objectionable  proposal, 
for  it  would  produce  no  saving  in  expense, 
but  a  decided  falling  off  in  point  of  effi- 
ciency. In  the  event  of  any  sudden  emer- 
gency ships  on  a  distant  station  would  find 
themselves  in  an  inefficient  condition,  and 
would  be  unable  to  procure  the  supplies  of 
men  and  guns  which  they  required.  He 
hoped  his  noble  Friend  would  announce 
that  Government  did  not  intend  to  send  to 
sea  any  ships  which  were  not  fully  equipped 
both  in  men  and  guns.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  transport  service  would  be 
in  many  cases  better  and  more  cheaply 
performed  by  a  certain  number  of  troop- 
ships of  the  ffimala^  class,  which  vessel 
had  paid  her  cost  ten  times  over,  than  by 
relying  almost  entirely  upon  hired  vessels. 
It  was  not  only  a  question  of  comfort  to 
the  troops,  but  of  loss  of  time  when 
time  was  the  most  important  eunsidera- 
tion.  If  troop-ships  were  always  ready 
for  sea,  the  men  might  be  put  on  board 
within  a  couple  of  days ;  and  occasions 
sometimes  arose  when  days  were  of  im- 
portance. He  also  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther a  number  of  transports  were  not  de- 
tained in  the  St.  Lawrence  on  account  of 
the  weather,  and  whether  they  were  not 
paying  for  the  nse  of  those  vessels  as  if 
they  were  on  active  service.  He  would 
like  to  see  a  larger  number  of  troop-ships 
kept  in  Commission,  for  the  hiring  of  trans- 
ports, to  the  extent  at  present  practised, 
was  essentially  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish. 

Sib  JOHN  PAEINGTON  observed  that 
he  had  understood  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Adnnralty,  to  say  that 
the  first  two  items  of  the  vote  (for  seamen 
and  victualling)  would  in  any  case  have 
been  incttrred.  His  noble  friend  also  made 
a  statement  which  he  did  not  exactly  com* 
prehend,  as  to  the  application  of  a  surplus 
on  some  of  the  votes.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  any  portion  of  any  such  surplus 
had  been  applied  to  the  sending  out  the 
reinforcements  to  Canada,  and  whether  the 
sum  of  £234,0CK)  covered  the  whole  cost  of 
those  measures  ?  As  they  were  all  aware, 
owing  to  stress  of  weather,  some  of  the 
reinforcements  had  not  yet  reached  their 
destination,  and  he  believed  that  several 
of  the  transports  which  had  arrived  in 
Canada  had  not  yet  returned  to  this 
country.  He  made  that  inquiry  because 
his  noble  Friend  would  agree  witb  him 
that  in  making  a  statement  of  this  kind 
there  should  be  no  disguise,  and  that 
the  House  should  know  clearly  and  fully 
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what  expense  had  been  incurred.  He 
might  add,  that  if  there  ever  was  a  case 
in  which  disguise  was  nnneceasarj,  the  pre- 
sent was  one.  Had  the  estimate  been  con- 
siderablj  larger,  he  was  sure  there  would 
have  been  no  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  vote  the  roonej.  But 
if  the  sum  of  £234,000  really  represented 
the  whole  cost  incurred  in  sending  troops 
to  Canada,  he  must  congratulate  the  Go- 
Temment  on  ha?ing  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
conducted  the  figorous  preparations  which 
did  them  so  much  credit,  and  for  which 
they  had  received,  if  not  altogether,  yet 
Tory  nearly,  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  country.  To  these  preparations  he  be- 
lieyed  they  were  indebted  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  the  concessions  of  the  American 
Qovemment  and  for  the  prevention  of  that 
great  misfortune^-a  war  between  the  two 
countries. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said,  he 
also  wished  to  congratulate  the  Government 
on  the  reasonable  cost  at  which  they  had 
been  enabled  to  convey  their  reinforcements 
to  Canada.  He  would  have  cheerfully  sup- 
ported a  much  larger  vote,  had  it  been 
necessary.  Some  explanation,  however, 
was  required  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  prospec- 
tive reduction  in  the  navy.  He  hoped  that 
that  reduction  would  not  be  eflfected  by  a 
reduction  in  the  armament  of  Her  Majesty's 
vessels-of-war,  but  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  Euryalus  had  landed  16  guns, 
and  that  the  Shannon  and  another  frigate 
liad  also  been  deprived  of  a  number  of 
gvna.  Was  that  done  because  these  ships 
eonld  not  tarry  m  many  guns  ?  Was  it 
beeaute  they  wev  overmasted  ?  Admiral 
Elliot,  in  his  report  on  the  Channel  Fleet, 
bad,  in  three  different  clauses,  recom- 
mended that  the  masts  of  the  ships  should 
be  reduced,  for,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  so  much  overmasted  as  to  labour 
heavily  at  sea.  The  fact  was,  that  a  frigate 
or  a  line-of-battle  ship  could  not,  on  that 
account,  be  sent  to  sea  without  working  so 
much  in  every  gale  that  she  had  to  go  into 
dock  and  incur  a  costly  bill  for  repairs. 
He  trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bentinck)  that 
five  or  six  troop- ships  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Himalaya  would  conduct  the  transport 
service  in  a  manner  which  no  hired  vessels 
could  approach.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
say  that  the  transports  lately  engaged  to 
carry  troops  across  the  Atlantic  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  performed  the  duty  very 
Sir  John  Pakingion 


efficiently.  It  was  a  mistake,  no  donbt^ 
to  send  those  vessels  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  but 
they  had  been  well  handled,  and  he  thought 
the  House  would  do  well  te  express  its 
sense  of  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
the  respective  commanders  had  done  their 
duty.  From  information  he  had  received 
he  could  state  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Parana  had  shown  great  skill  in  managing 
bis  ship  under  very  grave  difficulties. 
Great  praise  was  also  due  to  the  Captains 
of  the  Per$ia  and  the  Adriaiie  for  the  ex- 
treme skill  with  which  they  had  conducted 
the  operations  intrusted  to  them. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House  be 
had  never  seen  an  Estimate  which  pleased 
him  more  than  the  one  before  the  Commit- 
tee. He  had  expected,  and  he  belicTed 
that  the  impression  was  general,  that  these 
four  men  would  have  coat  the  country  « 
million  each;  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that, 
in  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  country  so 
ably  as  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  und  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  had  done,  the  coat 
had  been  so  small.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  cost,  so  far  as  the  navy  was  concerned, 
was  not  more  than  £234,000,  and  that 
even  that  sum  included  £25,800  for  pro- 
visions and  medical  comforts  of  the  troops 
while  on  board  ship,  which  would  have 
been  required  equally  whether  the  men 
were  at  sea  or  on  shore.  The  actual  cost, 
therefore,  of  sending  out  these  troops,  so 
far  as  the  Ad  mi  rait  v  are  concerned,  seem- 
ed to  be  little  more  than  £200,000.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  with  only  that  Esti- 
mate before  them,  arrive  at  the  whole 
cost  of  the  expedition  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  charge  for  the  army  was  only 
£609,000,  so  that  they  might  take  tlie 
whole  expense  at  £1,000»000,  or  one- 
quarter  of  what  the  country  supposed  it 
would  be.  Therefore,  he  for  one  was 
highly  satisfied  with  the  result ;  and  he 
only  hoped  that  when  the  ordinary  Navj 
Estimates  appeared  they  would  be  as  mo- 
derate in  proportion  as  these  supplemen- 
tary votes.  The  hon.  Member  for  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  Her  Majesty's  troop-ships  in- 
stead of  hired  transports  in  such  emergen- 
cies. The  Transport  Committee,  of  which 
he  for  two  Sessions  was  chairman,  had, 
however,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  much  more  economical  for  the  country 
to  hire  transports  as  they  were  required 
thau  to  maintain  permanently  a  fleet  of 
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4ranspoiiB.  Their  recent  experience  had 
proTed  that  thej  miglit  with  confidence 
relj  upon  the  merchant  marine  for  the 
supply  of  all  the  transports  which  might 
he  required  in  any  emergency,  such  as 
that  which  arose  with  regard  to  America. 
How  prompt  merchant  seamen  were  to 
come  forward  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 
their  country  was  proYcd  hy  the  fact,  that 
when  war  appeared  imminent,  the  numhers 
of  men  on  the  list  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
roee  rapidly  from  2,000  to  10,000,  and  all 
the  men  who  were  entered  expressed,  in 
those  Dohle  addresses  which  every  Bng- 
lishman  must  have  read  with  admiration, 
their  wiHingnesa  to  serve  their  Sovereign 
wherever  they  might  he  required. 

Admibal  WALGOTT  said,  1  wish  to 
know  why  the  surplus  arising  under  the 
Estimate  for  1861-2  could  not  he  ap* 
plied  in  relief  of  this  Estimate ;  and  also 
whether  the  seamen  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  Her  Majesty's  vessels  re* 
cently  returned  from  service  in  China, 
had  bad  given  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  continuous-service '  men  if  they 
wished  to  do  so  :  if  they  had  not,  great  iur 
justice  had  been  done  them.  1  am  not 
prepared  to  condemn  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tico of  the  bow  and  stern  guns  from  the 
experimental — for,  at  this  moment,  1  can 
designate  them  as  little  otherwise  than  ex- 
perimental ships-^lately  built,  as  it  will  ren- 
der them  less  likely  to  strain,  and  in  time 
of  peace  this  is  an  object  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. Nevertheless,  it  will  be  important 
that  such  guns,  or  such  supply  as  might 
be  advisable,  should  be  kept  in  store  at 
Malta,  Halifax,  and  other  foreign  stations, 
in  order  that  they  might  at  once  be  forth- 
coming again,  to  be  placed  on  board  those 
ships  from  which  they  had  been  displaced. 
1  have  learnt  with  extreme  concern  the 
intention  to  reduce  the  complement  of  the 
crews  in  Her  Majesty's  ships.  I  raise 
my  voice  against  a  measure  so  improvi- 
dent. 1  am  aware  that  the  crews  of  ships 
are  regulated  by  the  number  of  guns  they 
carry  atill ;  the  ships  lately  built  carry  a 
greater  spread  of  canvas  and  are  heavily 
masted,  and  a  smart  and  efficient  ship  of 
war  is  the  pride  of  the  service  ;  the  reduc- 
tion will  place  more  labour  on  the  crew 
and  create  a  heavy  dissatisfaction.  More- 
over, a  ship  undermanned  is  subject  for 
serious  misgiving  in  general  efficiency  for 
all  description  of  duties  which  may  be 
assigned  her,  and  under  all  circumstances 
in  which,  perchance,  she  might  be  placed  ; 
besides,  in  the  erent  of  any  sadden  emer- 


gency,'ships  on  a  distant  station  would  find 
themselves  in  an  inefficient  condition,  and 
would  be  unable  to  complete  their  crews. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  understood  that  the  two  first  items  of 
the  Vote  amounting  to  £130,000  were  in- 
dependent altogether  of  the  expedition  to 
Canada,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
necessity  of  presenting  a  Supplementary 
Estimate  with  regard  to  the  other  items, 
the  Vote  would  not  have  appeared  in  its 
present  form,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an 
excess  in  the  Vote  for  the  year  for  iron 
ships  amounting  to  £150,000,  which  would 
have  been  available  for  this  purpose.  No 
doubt  by  law  the  surplus  of  one  Vote  was 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  applicable 
to  supply  the  deficiency  on  another;  but  he 
considered  that  this  was  a  case  in  which 
the  application  of  that  principle  would  be 
regarded  with  some  jealousy — both  on  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  the  surplus,  and 
because  the  money  was  voted  for  providing 
certain  permanent  property  which  must 
ultimately  be  provided.  The  practice  of 
diverting  items  from  one  head  of  public  ex- 
penditure  to  another  was  attended  with  a 
doubly  bad  effect.  It  encouraged  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  framing  their  Estimates,  to  put 
down  a  very  moderate  amount  for  stores, 
and  to  ask  for  large  sums  under  heads, 
such  as  iron  ships,  which  the  nation  was 
willing  to  grant.  The  hon.  Baronet  in 
conclusion  inquired  whether  the  surplus 
which  had  arisen  on  the  Vote  of  £250,000 
would  be  surrendered  as  a  saving  to  the 
Exchequer,  or  applied  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  BBNTINCK  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Lindsay)  had 
spent  a  large  amount  of  energy  in  refut- 
ing assertions  which  he  had  never  made. 
He  had  never  impugned  the  energy  or  pa- 
triotism of  the  British  merchant  seaman, 
nor  had  he  gone  the  length  of  saying  that 
the  Government  ought  to  be  independent  of 
the  mercantile  marine  for  the  transport  of 
troops.  All  he  said  was,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  economical,  and  conduce 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  troops,  if  they 
had  a  large  number  of  troop-ships  of  the 
Himalaya  class  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
£100,000  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  S.  Northcote)  would  at  the  end  of  the 
year  undoubtedly  be  transferred  to  the 
Treasury,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
Appropriation  Act.  The  Admiralty  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  it.  He  was  indebted 
to  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  for  that  op- 
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portanity  of  ttating  that  all  the  transports 
would  not  hatre  heen  paid  off  till  after  the 
completion  of  the  financial  year.  An  item 
of  ahout  J&40,000  on  that  aoeount  would 
hatre  to  he  included  in  the  Estimates  for 
next  year,  but  that  sam,  when  added  to  the 
£234,000«  would  represent  the  entire  cost 
of  transport  to  the  North  American  colo> 
nies.  None  of  the  men  referred  to  by  his 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Christ- 
church  (Admiral  Walcott),  who  wished  to 
enter  for  continuous  service,  had  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The 
contemplated  reduction  of  the  armament  of 
tessels  had  no  reference  to  the  reduction  of 
men  ;  but  it  would  be  attended  with  bene* 
ficial  results  in  increasing  their  capacity  of 
stowage,  in  rendering  them  lighter  and 
more  easily  handled,  and  in  causing  them 
to  labour  less  in  bad  weather.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  trery  large 
ships  were  otrerladen  with  guns.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Armstrong  gun  in  place 
of  the  old  smooth-bore  cannon  lightened 
the  weight  of  a  ship's  artillery,  and  greatly 
increased  its  power.  If  he  had  not  already 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  patriotism 
etrmced  by  the  merchant  serrice  on  a  late 
occasion,  tie  would  certainly  have  taken 
that  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  omission. 
It  was  his  intention  when  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates were  introduced,  to  express,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  high  satis- 
faction which  their  conduct  had  given.  As 
they  were  giving  credit  where  credit  was 
due,  the  House  would  doubtless  giro  praise 
likewise  to  the  dockyard  officers,  whose 
•aergy  luUI  get  so  large  a  number  of  ships 
Toady  hi  to  wonderfully  short  a  time. 

Ma.  W.  WILLIAMS  observed,  that  it 
appeared  from  the  statement  now  made 
that  the  number  of  officers  and  men  sent 
out  ameott^  to  14,000  men,  but  in  pre- 
vious statements  made  to  the  public  the 
number  was  only  put  at  10,000  men. 

Sib  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  be 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  sixe  of  the  ships,  as  well  as  thew 
armaments  they  carried.  If  vessels  were 
built  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  guns,  it 
seemed  that  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
put  that  number  on  board  ;  if  they  were 
only  to  carry  the  reduced  armament,  and 
yet  were  pierced  for  a  larger  number,  he 
fancied  they  were  building  too  large  a 
battery. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
would  rather  discuss  that  and  similar  ques- 
tions when  the  Navy  £«timatoB  were 
before  the  House. 

Lard  Clarence  Paget 


Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(2.)  £30,000,  Provisions  and  Victualling 
Stores,  &e. 

(3.)  £234,338,  Freight  of  Ships. 

SUPPLY— SUPPLEMENTAL  ARMY 
ESTIMATES. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  In  the  early 
part  of  this  etening,  before  Mr.  Speaker 
left  tbe  chair,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  asked  me  a  tery  pertinent  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  charge  covered  by  the 
first  Tote  in  the  Estimate  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  propose  was  limited  to  the  North 
American  provinces,  or  applied  generally 
to  the  army.  The  reply  I  have  to  make 
is,  that  with  respect  to  this  and  the  re» 
maining  votes  in  the  Supplementary  Esti- 
mate the  charges  are  for  extraordinary 
expenses  incurred  in  consequence  of  rein- 
forcements which  have  been  lately  sent  out 
to  the  North  American  provinces,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  incurred  if 
those  reinforcements  had  not  been  sent  out. 
The  whole  of  the  Supplementary  Estimate 
is  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause  exclusively, 
and  I  fear  there  will  be  some  extraordi-' 
nary  charges  which  will  not  come  in  course 
of  payment  before  the  first  of  April  next, 
and  for  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
prorision  in  the  general  Army  Estimatea 
for  the  year.  I  mention  this,  as  tbe  soma 
may  not  be  inconsiderable.  I  therefore 
wish  to  guard  against  the  inference  which 
the  remarks  of  my  hon.  Friend  mi^ht  sug- 
gest, that  the  entire  cost  of  the  reinforce- 
ments would  be  covered  by  this  Supple- 
mentary Estimate.  I  will  state  as  briefly  aa 
I  can  to  the  Committee  the  principal  itema 
of  which  the  Estimate  consists.  I  will 
preface  my  explanations  by  remarking  that 
the  number  of  men  was  in  excess  of  the 
Vote  during  the  earlier  mouths  of  the  year, 
and  therefore  it  became  necessary  for  the 
department  to  take  steps  for  reducing  it, 
in  order  that  the  number  should  be  short 
of  the  Vote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  that  manner  that  a  balance  might 
be  established.  Accordingly,  the  recruit* 
ing  of  men  was  stopped  in  the  summer, 
and  the  number  was  allowed  to  fall  below 
the  establishment.  But  when  the  alarm 
of  a  rupture  with  the  United  States  arose, 
the  Government  thought  it  right  to  recom- 
mence recruiting  in  order  to  increase  tlie 
battalions  in  North  America  by  200  rank 
and  file  each,  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to 
a  war  establishment.    However,  as  soon  as 
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we  received  the  pleasing  intelliprenee  that 
the  GoTernment  of  the  United  States  had 
determiDed  to  gire  np  the  four  men,  the 
suspension  of  the  recruiting  was  resumed, 
only  1 ,393  men  having  been  enlisted  in  the 
mean  time.     I  think  that  the  course  taken 
bj  the  Government  must  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee that  thej  had  not  contemplated  any 
war  ;  that  thej  did  not  follow  any  warlike 
policy,  and  that   the  preparations  which 
they  felt  obliged  to  make  in  consequence 
of  unexpected  intelligence  were  not  con- 
tinned  after  it  became  known  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  hostilities.     The  whole 
of  the  extraordinary  snms  now  asked  are 
owing  to   provisions  made   for  an  emer- 
gency.   There  is  a  considerable  charge  for 
the  medical  staff.  When  it  seemed  likelj 
that  the  militia  in  Canada  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  great  exertions  in  assisting 
to  defend  that  colony,  we  thought  it  right 
to  send  out  ofBcers  to  train  them,  and  also  a 
medical  staff,  who  would  be  ready  for  imme- 
diate service.    From  all  we  had  heard,  there 
was  a  confident  anticipation  that  the  North 
American  provinces  would  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  for  their  own  defence,  and 
in  order  to  meet  the  assistance  which  thej 
were  to  receive  from  the  mother  country. 
In  reference  to  some  remarks  which  have 
been  made  this  evening,  I  would  say  that 
the  reinforcements  sent  out  were  strictly 
of  a  defensive  character.    If  it  so  happened 
that  England  had  no  colonies  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  undoubtedly  she  would  not  have 
moved   a   single  soldier.     The   reinforce- 
ments sent  out  were  for  the  defence  of  our 
own  colonies,  and  not  for  an  aggressive 
purpose.     In  the  position  in  which  Canada 
and  the  other  provinces  stand  with  respect 
to  us,  we  manage  their  foreign  relations. 
Any  offence  given  to  us  naturally  affects 
them  ;  and  we  should  be  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  pusillanimity  and  of  being 
unmindful  of  the  interests  confided  to  our 
care  if,  when  the  people  of  Canada  were 
threatened  with  invasion  in  consequence  of 
an  insult  to  our  flag,  we  had  shown  any  re- 
missness in   giving  them  that  assistance 
which,  undoubtedly,  was  their  right,  inas- 
much as  the  quarrel  was  not  theirs,  but 
ours,  and  Canada  was  only  incidentally  in- 
volved in  it.     I  quite  agree  with  the  opi- 
nion expressed  this  evening,  that  the  insult 
offered  to  our  flag  was  an  unhappy  acci- 
dent ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  ship,  it  was  preme- 
ditated.    He  himself  informed  his  country- 
men that  he  made  the  seizure  in  conse- 
quence of  hif  Btudies  of  international  law. 


Therefore,  it  was  a  deliberate  insult  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  ;  but  as  regards  the 
United  States  Government  it  was  uninten- 
tional and  accidental.      Every  one  must 
have  seen  from  the  first  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  that  any  instrnctiona  could 
have  been  sent  to  Captain  Wilkes.     Ho 
never  pretended  that  he  had   any,    and 
Mr.  Seward  gave  the  most  positive  assu- 
ranee  to  this  Government,  through   Mr. 
Adams,  that  the  act   was  entirely  with« 
out  the   authority  of   the  American  Go- 
vernment.     But,  though  so  far  an  acci- 
dent, still,  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  tho 
United  States  Government,  it  was  a  de^ 
liberate  affront  to  our  flag.      In   conse* 
quence  of  that  affront  our  North  American 
provinces  were  entitled  to  our  assistance, 
and  1  think  we  should   have  shown  an 
utter  absence  of  all  sense  of  honour  and 
high  feeling  if,  having  drawn  the  people 
of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  into  our 
quarrel,   we  had   left  them   to  extricate 
themselves  from  it  as  best  they  might.     I 
think  wo  were  not  only  justified  in  sending 
these  reinforcements,  but  that  every  obli* 
gation  of  national  honour  made  it  necessary 
to  defend  their  frontier.     The  Government 
took  this  step  in  the  most  efficacious  man- 
ner that  seemed   possible,   but  certainly 
under  a  sense  of  great  difficulty  in  con- 
sequence of  the  short  notice  and  of  the 
absence  on  our  part  of  any  idea  of  a  rup- 
ture with  the  United  States,  because  I  can 
give  the  Committee  the  most  positive  as- 
surance that  the  news  of  this  seixure  came 
quite  suddenly  on   the  Government,  and 
that  we  had  no  expectation  of  any  rupture 
with  the  United  States.     The  news  came, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  communications 
between  this  country  and  North  America 
are  most  difficult,  the  navigation  is  moat 
perilous,  and  the  weather  is  very  inclement 
in  Canada.     However,  as  the  Committee  is 
aware,  those  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware  of.     The  Committee 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  (Government 
had  no  option  as  to  the  coarse  which  they 
were  called  on  to  take.     Though  I  shall 
move  the  Votes  separately,  it  may  be  con- 
venient that  1  should  now  explain  a  few  of 
the  more  important  items.     In  Vote  No.  3 
there  is  a  considerable  charge  for  the  pur- 
chase of  horses.     Some  of  those  were  for 
six  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery — 94  horses 
to  each  battery,  making   a  total  of  564 
horses.     Only  1 80  were  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, so  that  the  rest  had  to  be  provided  in 
Canada.  Other  horses  were  required  for  two 
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battalioDB  of  the  Military  Train,  which  were 
sent  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  tlie 
fitores.  The  entire  number  of  horses  was 
716,  which,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £35 
each,  giro  a  gross  charge  of  £25,060.  It 
18  a  considerable  amount,  but  the  money  is 
not  wasted.  There  are  then  items  for 
medicine  and  for  expenses  rendered  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  cold  to  which 
men  travelling  through  Canada  at  this 
aeason  of  the  year  are  exposed.  There  is 
an  item  which  was  incurred  owing  to  the 
additional  hands  put  on  when  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  embark,  in  order  to  send 
out  a  supply  of  muskets  for  the  militia  in 
Canada.  One  of  the  principal  items  is 
£178,000  for  the  purchase  of  warm  and 
extra  clothing  for  the  troops  in  British 
North  America.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  incur  considerable  expense  in  order  to 
provide  warm  clothing  for  men  who  had  to 
serve  in  that  most  inclement  climate. 
Those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
North  America,  or  who  have  read  accounts 
of  that  climate,  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
expense  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  pro^ 
viding  warm  clothing  for  the  troops,  aU 
though  not  inconsiderable,  was  a  necessary 
precaution  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  men.  The  expense  for  each  private 
soldier  amounts  to  £2  iTs,  2d,  but  that 
includes  a  complete  provision  of  all  that 
was  required.  There  was  one  article  that 
was  not  used  by  any  of  our  regiments,  and 
which  was  not  in  store  in  this  country — 
the  article  of  long  boots.  The  French  Go- 
vernment, having  been  informed  of  our 
difficulty,  undertook  the  supply  of  1,500 
boots,  which  came  over  in  forty  eight  hours 
from  Paris,  and  at  a  cost  for  which  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  from  our 
contractors.  I  am  happy  to  mention  this 
as  a  proof  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
French  Government.  There  has  been  a 
large  issue  of  provisions,  amounting  to 
£126,900,  but  that  is  so  considerable  a 
supply  as  to  diminish  the  Estimate  that  I 
shall  have  afterwards  to  lay  upon  the  table 
by  about  £50,000.  The  stores  purchased 
on  this  occasion  will  be  useful  to  a  great 
extent,  and,  although  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  yet  the  stores  will 
be  available  hereafter.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  warlike  stores  is  for 
gunpowder.  The  purchase  of  saltpetre 
amounts  to  £20,000,  and  various  other 
stores  of  this  kind  amount  to  £170,000. 
If  the  Committee  wish,  I  will  give  them 
all  the  details— ["No!"]— but  I  may 
.  briefly  state  that  ample  provision  was  made 
^t>  George  Lncii 


for  every  contingency,  and  that  the  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  health  of  the  sol- 
diers were  fully  provided  for.  Every 
arrangement  was  made  for  conducting  the 
war  in  an  effective  manner,  if  war  had  un- 
fortunately broken  out,  and  for  making  our 
troops  as  efficient  as  possible.  I  believe, 
too,  that  no  waste  was  incurred,  and  that 
great  care  was  taken  by  the  efficient  offi- 
cers of  the  War  Department  to  observe 
economy,  even  when  a  great  pressure  was 
put  upon  them  to  send  out  the  men  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  a  Vote  for 
£11,785  for  pay  and  allowances, 

(4.)  £11,785.    Land    Forces,    beyond 
Ordinary  and   Supplementary  Grants. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  the  vote 
having  arisen  from  expenses  connected 
with  the  defence  of  our  North  American 
colonies,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  know  what  their  prospects  were 
to  be  for  the  time  to  come.  It  was  quite 
true  that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
pusillanimity  not  to  send  out  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonists,  as  they  had  been 
drawn  into  the  dispute  without  having  been 
consulted;  but  the  quarrels  that  affected 
the  empire,  affected  all  its  dependencies, 
and  it  was  extraordinary  if  those  who 
shared  nine- tenths  of  the  advantages  were 
spared  the  burdens  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  empire.  lie  did  not  blame  the 
^  Government  for  what  had  been  done,  nor 
did  he  sympathize  in  the  least  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright), 
who,  as  the  noble  Yicount  had  said,  stood 
absolutely  alone  in  the  sentiments  he  had 
expressed.  Every  other  hon.  Member  in 
the  House  must  give  the  noble  Viscount 
credit  for  the  promptitude,  vigour,  and 
success  with  which  he  had  averted  war  by 
sending  succour  to  Canada.  When,  how- 
ever, it  was  truly  said  that  Canada  was 
our  weak  point,  he  could  not  help  asking 
himself  the  reason  why  Canada  was  in  so 
defenceless  a  state  as  it  undoubtedly  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  lie 
agreed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  good  for- 
tune that  the  noble  Viscount  succeeded  in 
averting  war  and  in  saving  Canada.  But 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  what  would 
have  happened  if  England  had  been  en- 
gaged at  that  moment  in  defending  her 
own  shores,  and  if  the  interests  of  France 
had  not  concurred  with  ours,  but  had  been 
adverse  to  our  own?  Canada  would  not 
have  been  able  or  ready  to  hold  her  own, 
even  for  a  time,  while  England  would  have 
been  seeking  in  every  quarter  for  assist- 
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That  might  be  good  fortane,  but 
U  was   Dot  good   staiesmanBhip,   and   he 
wished  to  ask  whether  we  were  to  trust 
in  fatare  to  good  luck    for   the  defence 
of  the  colony,  and  to  leave  it  the  nett  time 
in  a  state  so  defenceless  that  miless  Eng- 
land had  her  ha&ds  free,  and  was  able  to 
send  out  troops,  Canada  must  be  lost  to  this 
country.     He  by   no  means  sympathited 
with   the   opinions  recently  expressed   by 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  as  to  the  value  of 
oar  colonies.     Socially,  commercially,  and 
imperially,  they  were  an  absolute  necessity 
to  an  island-country  like  this,  and  it  was 
because  be  valued  such  a  colony  as  Canada 
in  so  high  a  degree  that  he  thought  her 
defence  ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance. 
Still  he  did  not  understand  why  we  should 
consider  the  defehce  of  the  whole  empire 
as  belonging  to  ourselves    so   exclusively 
that  we  should  wholly  undertake  it,  and 
deprive  the  rest  of  the  empire  in  common 
with  ourselves  of  the  natural  privilege  and 
effort  of  freedom,  or  why,  from  some  im- 
perial pride  and  Tanity,  we  should  keep 
our  colonies  in  a  helpless  state  and  prevent 
ihem  from   putting   forth    their   own   re- 
sources.    The  noble  Viscount    had    puln- 
Ibhed    the    fact    of    his    good    fortune, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  the    Imperial 
Govemmeut    had    come   to   colonial  aid, 
but  he  had  also  published  to    the  world 
that  England  was    the   only    portion    of 
the  British  dominions  that  was  active  and 
ready  to  fight,  and  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire  was  passive  and  to  be 
fought  for.     He  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  tell    the    Committee  a 
little  more  about  the  Canadian  militia,  and 
whether  the  Canadians  would  be  expected 
in  future  to  tax  themselves  somewhat  more 
as  Englishmen  were  taxing  themselves  at 
home  for  their  security.     There  were  now 
18,000  British  troops  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  and  he  presumed  they  were 
to  be  kept  there  for  several  years  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  North  American 
colonies  to  form  an  army  on  the  same  basis. 
If  that  were  the  case,  were  the  colonists 
going  to  pay  anything  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  troops  and  the  stores  ?     Would  they 
pay  for  the  medical  stores  sent  out  for  their 
prospective  militia  ?     [Sir  Geoboe  Lewis  : 
"Medical  Officers  have  been  sent  out."] 
There  were  items  in  the  expenditure  for 
hospital  and  other  stores  besides  arms  and 
equipment  of  eyery  kind,  and  the  colonists 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  sent  out  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  contribute   towards 
such  expenses.     He  did  not  think  by  ask- 


ing them  to  take  theil^  fair  shAre  in  the  ex- 
penses of  an  empire  like  this  we  should  be 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  connection. 
He  believed  they  knew  exactly  how  to 
value  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  the 
present  connection  with  this  country;  but 
he  firmly  believed  that  they  would  put  a 
greater  and  more  permanent  value  upon  the 
natural  relations  which  should  prevail. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  The  question 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  raised 
is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  discussion 
of  this  Estimate,  which  is  to  meet  an  ex- 
traordinary  charge  in  consequence  of  rein- 
forcements sent  out  under  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case.  Now,  it  may  have 
beeii  Very  wrong  that  our  predecessors  had 
not  adopted  the  policy  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  recommends,  and  had  not  re- 
quired that  the  colonies  should  make  a 
large  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
their  own  military  and  naval  defence  ;  bnt, 
inasmuch  as  that  provision  had  not  been 
made,  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
deal  with  the  circumstances  only  as  they 
existed,  and  I  think  it  must  be  seen  that  if 
we  did  not  send  out  this  force,  the  frontier 
of  British  North  America  would  have  re- 
mained undefended.  I  cannot  admit,  there- 
fore, that  this  question  has  any  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  Vote.  At  the  same  time,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  a  per- 
fectly fair  and  proper  course  in  calling 
attention  to  an  important  principle  of 
policy  which  is  involved  in  the  case  before 
us.  Now,  during  the  American  war  the  Par-^ 
liament  of  this  country  passed  an  Act  by 
which  It  declared  that  it  was  illegal  to  tax 
the  colonies.  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  pass  an  Act  declaring  it 
illegal  for  the  colonies  to  tax  us.  The 
system  under  which  the  military  and 
naval  defence  of  Canada  rests  on  us  vir- 
tually  amounts  to  a  tax  imposed  on  the 
mother  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  colonies  are 
dependencies,  as  we  allow  them  no  option 
with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  but 
make  them  follow  in  our  wake,  compel  them 
to  share  our  fortunes,  and  involve  them  in 
our  wars,  it  is  not  unnatural  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies  to  expect  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  expense  of  their  naval  and 
military  defence  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
i  mother  country.  It  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  this  has  been  the  case,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  whether  a  change  in  this  esta- 
blished policy  should  be  effected.    There 
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was  a  Committee  appointed  last  Session 
which  went  into  this  subject  very  fully, 
and  made  an  interesting  report.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  A.  Mills)  has 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  founded  on  the 
report  of  that  Committee,  and  it  is  his 
intention  to  move  a  Resolution  shortly  in 
which  the  whole  of  that  policy  will  be 
brought  before  the  House.  1  think  it 
would  be  better  to  reser?e  ourselves  until 
that  Motion  is  before  us,  rather  than  now 
go  into  a  somewhat  desultory  discussion  of 
that  large  question,  which  is  not  confined 
to  Csnada,  but  extends  to  the  colonies  in 
general.  As  I  am  on  the  case  of  Canada. 
I  will  point  out  circumstances  which  1  think 
will  not  unnaturally  weigh  with  a  Canadian. 
He  would  remember  that  the  frontier  line 
between  Canada  and  the  British  Provinces 
of  North  America  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other,  was  some 
years  ago  in  contest,  and  it  was  settled  by 
negotiation,  conducted  by  a  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  this  country.  Many  people 
thought  the  line  which  he  obtained  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  pro- 
vinces was  unfavourable  to  the  pro? inces, 
and  that  he  gave  up  rights  which  he  might 
have  retained.  Well,  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  treaty  was  not  for  the  interests  of 
the  empire,  but  I  think  it  is  not  an  unna* 
tural  thing  that  the  Canadian  should  say, 
*'  If  you  take  the  negotiating  of  our  fron- 
tier out  of  our  hands,  and  bring  the  Ameri- 
cans close  upon  our  river  ;  if  you  even  con- 
cede some  portions  of  our  territory  " — for 
that,  I  believe,  was  a  fact — "  it  is  fair  you 
should  do  something  to  help  us  when  we 
are  threatened  with  a  war  from  that 
quarter."  1  think  when  we  discuss  those 
matters  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  our  colonists,  who  do  not  take 
the  same  view  as  many  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
tliis  House  are  inclined  to  take.  With  re- 
spect to  the  time  during  which  the  18,000 
men  will  be  maintained  in  Canada,  I  hope 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  expect 
me  to  give  him  or  the  Committee  any 
pledge  with  respect  to  it.  1  can  only  say 
that  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Government  to  maintain  for  any 
time  like  ^^q  years  the  increased  force 
which  was  required  only  by  a  temporary 
exigency,  and  which  was  meant  to  meet  a 
peculiar  occasion.  I  do  not  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  present  amount  of 
force  for  a  long  time  in  Canada,  but  how 
long  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  it 
there  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  am  not  now 
able  to  give  a  very  distinct  pledge.  With 
^tV  Oearge  Lewis 


regard  to  the  Militia,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  both  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
it  has  not  been  very  effective,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  neglect  in  calling  them 
out  and  training  them  ;  but  that  subject 
has  been  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Governors  by  the  Colonial  Department, 
and  they  have  exerted  themselfes  very 
much,  and  1  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
population  has  responded  with  great  spirit 
and  readiness,  for  they  have  shown  the 
utmost  alacrity  in  making  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices, for  their  own  defence.  1  think  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  express  in 
too  strong  terms  the  excellent  spirit  which 
the  entire  population  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Provinces  ha?e  shown  on  this  occasion. 
1  believe  they  will  take  measures  for  im- 
proving the  system  of  their  Militia  ;  but 
the  Committee  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
North  American  Provinces  naturally  imi- 
tate the  example  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
United  States,  who  never  kept  up  any 
large  standing  army,  as  we  see  by  the 
measures  which  they  are  forced  to  have  re- 
course to.  They  are  driven  to  very  extra- 
ordinary measures  in  order  to  raise  an 
army,  and,  of  course,  labour  under  a  great 
difiSculty  in  the  absence  of  trained  officers, 
or  of  any  military  system,  and  hence 
they  are  forced  to  supply  by  lavish  expen- 
diture the  defect  of  a  regular  trained  army. 

Sib  harry  VERNE Y  said,  that  great 
praise  was  due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
for  the  alacrity  and  energj  with  which,  on 
so  short  a  notice,  they  had  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  duty.  Heavy  loss,  he  feared, 
would  be  entailed  upon  many  of  them  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  trans- 
ports Victoria  and  Adelaide,  but  he  hoped 
that  whatever  pecuniary  loss  the  troops 
had  really  suffered  would  be  supplied  by 
the  Government. 

Colonel  DUNNE  observed,  that  the  pay 
for  the  general  staff  was  put  down  at 
£2,260,  which  appeared  to  him  far  under 
the  necessary  sum  to  pay  the  general  staff 
officers  of  an  army  consisting  of  15,000 
men. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  be- 
lieved the  sum  represented  the  excess  of 
the  pay  for  the  current  year  of  the  staff 
officers  sent  to  the  North  American  sta- 
tion bejond  the  pay  voted  in  the  ordinary 
Estimates. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(5.)  £76,510,  Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

(6.)  £11,000,  Manufacturing  Depart- 
ments, &c. 
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(7.)  £27.275,  W^^eu. 

(8.)  £178.500,  Clothiog.  &e. 

(9.)  £126.900.  Provisions,  &e. 

(10.)  £170.077,  Warlike  Stores. 

CoLOHKL  DUNNE  said,  he  did  not  see 
anj  Vote  in  the  Estimates  for  the  purpose 
of  fortifications.  He  knew  the  disgraeeful 
state  oi  the  fortifieolioBS  in  British  North 
America,  and  he  was  qoite  certain  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  considerable 
expense  in  repairing  them.  There  was  in 
the  War  Office  an  able  report  bjr  General 
Ejre  on  the  snbjeot,  and  he  should  like  to 
know  the  intentions  of  the  Qo?emment  in 
respect  to  the  matter. 

Sib  OEORGE  LEWIS  remarked,  that 
the  subject  just  touched  on  was  one  of 
considerable  importance.  He  had  read  the 
report  allnded  to,  and  acknowledged  that 
it  was  a  comprehensiTC  and  able  docu- 
ment ;  but  it  now  had  merelj  historical 
interest,  for  it  bore  date  as  long  back  as 
1826.  [Colonel  Punnb  intimated  that 
there  was  a  more  recent  Report.]  He 
had  not  seen  a  more  recent  Report ;  but, 
if  there  were  one,  it  no  doubt  was  made 
before  the  introduction  of  railways,  which 
bad  almost  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  defences  in  Canada.  The  subject 
naturally  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Ooremment,  and  he  believed  that  the  Oo- 
wemor  was  instructed  to  cause  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  by  some  of  the  Engineer  offi- 
rers  now  sent  otrer  into  the  defences  of 
Canada,  and  the  Oovemment  wonld  thus 
have  in  their  possession  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  existing  condition  of  those 
defences. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also 

(11.)  £7,362,  Barracks. 

Honse  resumed. 

PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS  BILL. 
SECOND  READIKO. 

Sib  OEORGE  GREY  said,  he  rose  to 
more  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  answer 
to  a  qoestbn  early  in  the  erening,  that 
the  immediate  object  which  he  had  in 
Tiew  was  to  procure  as  soon  as  possible 
the  reappointment  of  the  Committee  which 
aat  to  consider  a  Bill  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, which  had  been  introduced  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War  last 
year,  and  which  bad  not  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  before  the 
elase  of  the  Session.  They  had,  however, 
made  some  progress  in  its  consideration, 
and  had  come  to  a  resolution  recommend- 


ing that  the  assessments  should  be  made 
in  a  particular  mode.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  undertaken  to  revise  the  Bill 
in  accordance  with  that  resolution,  and  to 
bring  it  again  before  the  Committee  before 
they  reported  to  the  House.  When,  however, 
it  came  again  before  them,  the  Session  was 
far  advanced,  and  they  substantially  recom- 
mended their  own  reappointment  in  order 
that  they  might  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  measure  during  the  present  Session. 
Acting  in  conformity  with  that  recom- 
mendation, he  had  reintroduced  the  Bill, 
and  had  now  simply  to  ask  the  House  to 
read  it  a  second  time,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  which 
he  should  propose  should  be  reappointed  at 
once,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  oon** 
sist  of  the  same  Members  as  last  year. 
He  might  add  that  the  debate  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Bill  might  be  taken  when  it 
returned  from  the  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  BOVILL  said,  he  would  not,  after 
the  statement  which  had  just  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  oppose  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  that  conrse  only  upon  the 
distinct  nnderstauding  that  it  slionld  be 
open  to  him  when  the  Bill  came  back  to 
object  to  the  principles  as  well  as  to  the 
details  of  the  scheme.  It  was  a  measure 
which  affected  the  interests  of  every  parish 
in  England,  and  he,  for  one,  was  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  it,  not  only  for  what  it 
proposed  to  do,  but  because  it  failed  to 
deal  with  many  important  objects  to  the 
attainment  of  which  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  directed.  The  most  important  interests 
in  the  great  majority  of  parishes  were  those 
connected  witli  the  land  occupied  by  rail- 
way, gas,  water,  and  other  companies,  and 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rating 
property  of  that  kind.  The  difficulty  arose 
firom  the  language  of  the  Parochial  Assess- 
ment Act,  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  and  his 
opinion  was  that  it  would  be  still  greater 
under  the  operation  of  this  Bill.  As  to 
the  Board  of  Assessment,  as  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  be  constituted,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  could  very  well  understand  the 
fitness  of  overseers  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  frequently  acting  in  pursuance 
of  some  communications  made  to  them  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  or  of  a 
resolution  of  vestry  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with 
respect  to  a  Board,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers would  come  from  a  distance,  and  who 
would,  in  order  to  obtain  the  information 
which  they  required,  owing  to  their  want 
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of  local  knowledge,  be  obliged  to  iocar  the 
expense  of  employing  surveyors  to  ascertain 
the  true  value  of  the  property  to  be  rated, 
lu  that  part  of  the  s<iheme  he  for  one  saw 
much  difficulty,  while  so  far  as  the  right  of 
appeal  to  be  given  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Assessment  Committee  to  the  Quarter  Ses- 
aions  was  concerned,  he  must  observe  that 
he  thought  the  latter  a  most  inconvenient 
tribunal  to  decido  matters  of  law.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  the  decision  of  the  Board 
on  questions  of  value  should  be  final ;  but 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  principle  in 
the  case  of  railways,  where  the  assessment 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  interest- 
ed in  throwing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  railways  which 
traversed  their  district?  He  should  not, 
however,  enter  at  length  into  a  discussion 
of  the  Bill»  inasmuch  as  its  principle  was 
to  come  on  for  debate  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  did  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  but  in  the 
Bill  of  last  Session  a  pledge  was  given  that 
the  Metropolis  should  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill»  and  yet  it  con- 
tained no  clause  to  that  effect.  He  also 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  change  contemplated  by  the 
Bill.  The  rating  of  all  property  was  to 
be  brought  down  to  one  uniform  perma- 
nent annual  rental,  the  standard  being  that 
of  the  land.  Houses  were  to  be  assessed 
on  the  annual  value,  landlords  undertaking 
to  keep  the  property  in  repair.  That 
would  entirely  subvert  the  old  principle 
of  assessment,  and  would  add  20  per  cent 
to  the  rating  of  house  property.  Houses 
of  the  most  fragile  character  would  be  as- 
sessed at  the  same  rate  as  those  held  for 
99  years.  The  measure  had  been  intro- 
duced to  make  way  for  a  Reform  Bill,  but 
it  was  founded  on  a  total  misapprehension 
as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  annual 
value  of  property  on  the  rate-book  as  the 
standard  of  qualification.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  it  was  worth 
consideration  whether  it  was  at  all  neces- 
sary. 

Mb.  HBNLEY  said,  he  was  sorry 
the  Bill  had  made  its  appearance  again. 
He  did  not  intend,  after  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  oppose  the 
second  reading,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
making  one  or  two  observations  on  the 
shape  in  which  the  Bill  now  appeared. 
He  did  not  see  that  any  ground  had  been 
laid  for  imposing — as  the  Bill  would  im- 
pose— on  the  country  a  fine  of  something 
Mr.  Bovill 


like  a  million  of  money  for  reassessment, 
and  if  it  was  to  be  mapped,  which  the  Bill 
took  power  to  do,  that  would  cost  another 
million.  Their  pockets  were  not  so  full 
that  they  should  be  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  with  their  money  in  that  sort  of 
fashion.  When  the  Bill  came  back  from 
the  Select  Committee,'  if  it  should  contain 
that  power  of  re^assessing  parishes,  ho 
should  object  to  it.  The  Bill  also  com- 
pletely broke  down  parish  authority.  The 
inhabitants  of  every  parish  were  the  best 
judges  whether  their  assessment  was  fair 
among  themselves,  or  whether  the  parish 
should  be  revalued.  The  Bill  altogether 
knocked  that  principle  on  the  head,  but 
be  was  not  willing  to  take  that  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  respective  parishes. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity 
for  the  Bill.  It  would  be  very  expensive, 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  it  drop.  But^ 
as  it  was  to  go  before  a  Select  Committee, 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  deal  with  it 
when  it  camo  out  of  their  hands. 

Mr.  LOCKE  urged  that  the  measure 
was  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  either  of 
parochial  or  onion  rating,  and  that  for 
political  purposes  it  would  be  inoperative* 
since  the  question  with  regard  to  franchise 
depended  on  the  value  of  the  occupation, 
and  not  the  mode  or  the  amount  of  the 
rating.  He  could  see  no  necessity  for  the 
Bill ;  if  anything  could  be  done,  it  would 
be  to  improve  the  mode  of  assessment 
provided  for  by  the  6  A  7  Will.  IV. 
Whether  those  provisions  were  carried  out 
strictly  in  all  cases  was,  perhaps,  a  ques* 
tion  ;  and  it  was  probable  they  were  not* 
but  it  certainly  seemed  to  him  to  be  useless 
to  introduce  a  measure  which,  like  this, 
was  perfectly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CLIVE  said,  that  as  the  second 
reading  was  unopposed,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  say  much  on  the  contents  of  the  Bill. 
He  had  always  regarded  it  as  undoubtedly 
desirable  to  introduce  a  system  of  greater 
fairness  and  uniformity  in  the  rating,  as 
well  between  indiTiduals  as  between  parish 
and  parish.  As  a  rule,  the  county  rate 
was  made  separate  from  the  poor  rate,  but 
in  many  cases  it  was  on  the  poor  rate ; 
and  therefore,  if  in  one  parish  the  assess- 
ment for  the  poor  rate  was  taken  at  half, 
and  in  another  at  a  third,  there  was  neces- 
sarily great  inequality  in  respect  to  the 
county  rate.  The  apprehensions  expressed 
as  to  the  expense  which  this  measure 
would  entail  were  as  groundless  as  the 
objection  that  it  would  deprive  overseers 
and  parishes  of  the  power  which  ought  te 
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\>e\ong  to  them.  The  memberii  of  the 
select  committee  to  whioh  the  subject  was 
last  year  referred  could  perhaps  best  ex- 
plain the  waj  in  which  the  alteration  that 
had  been  nlluded  to  in  the  principle  of 
nting  had  been  made.  The  other  objec- 
tion as  to  the  sessions  not  being  a  proper 
tribanal,  he  thought  was  groundless,  be- 
eaose  they  all  knew  that  the  sessions  had 
the  power  to  grant  a  case  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The  other 
objections  were  to  mere  matters  of  detail. 
The  object  of  the  Govemmeot  had  simply 
been  to  replace  that  committee  in  the  same  { 
position  in  regard  to  this  matter  as  they 
occupied  at  the  end  of  last  Session.  As 
to  any  pledge  from  the  Gofcrnment  that 
the  measure  should  not  apply  to  the  metro- 
polis, perhaps  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton)  was  in  as 
good  a  situation  as  ho  was  last  year  for 
iroposinfl:  such  a  pledge  upon  them. 

Mb.  puller  said,  that  as  a  Member 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made,  he  could  state  that,  as  far 
as  his  own  knowledge  of  its  lyoceedings 
extended,  the  Committee  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  alteration  in  the  principle  of 
rating  which  had  been  made  by  the  fiill. 

Bill  read  2%  and  commiUed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

House  adjoamod  at  a  Quarter 
to  Nine  o'clock 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1862. 


OF 


UNITED    STATES— IMPRISONMENT 
BRITISH  SUBJECTS— CASE  OF 
MR  SHAVER 

Thb  Eabl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
was  sorry  to  renew  a  subject  which  he  had 
twice  brought  under  the  ncitloe  of  their 
Lordships,  fie  hoped  it  would  now  be 
for  the  last  time,  fie  had  on  a  preceding 
evening  directed  the  attention  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  the  forcible  detention  of  three  British 
subjects  at  Fort  Warren,  in'  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and  as  ho  did  not  wish 
to  orerstate  the  case  in  any  way,  he  wished 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  correcting,  as 
far  as  he  could,  the  information  he  had 
famished  upon  that  subject,  fie  had  since 
seen  a  person  who  professed  to  be  a  rela- 
tive of  one  of  those  three  persons,  who 
bad  told  him  that    that  gentleman  had 
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passed  under  some  process  of  naturaliza- 
tion under  the  authority  of  the  American 
Government;   and  that  would  of  course 
disentitle  him  to  the  protection  of   the 
Government  of  this  country.    He  accepted 
that  statement  for  what  it  was  worth,  and 
he  now  mentioned  it  because  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  be  should  not  be 
supposed   to   exaggerate.      Having  made 
that  explanation,  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
had  to  bring  another  case  of  a  somewhat 
similar  description  under  the  notice  of  his 
noble  Friend.     The  papers  relating  to  the 
case,  for  which  he  had  moved  bad  been 
printed,  and  were  now  in  their  Lordships' 
hands.     He  would  not  trouble  them  with 
details.     It  was  sufficient  to  remind  their 
Lordships  that   Mr.   Shaver,   a  Canadian 
gentleman  travelling  in  the  States,  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  prison.     An  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  he    construed    into  an 
oath  of  abjuration,  was  tendered,  and  re- 
fused.    Communications  passed   between 
him  and  Lord  Lyons,  and  there  was  a  cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Seward.     In  spite  of  remonstrances,  Mr. 
Shaver  was  detained  in  prison.     A  second 
oath,  nearly  as  objectionable  as  the  first, 
was  tendered,  and  declined,  and  ultimately 
upon  the  6th  of  January,  after  he  had  been 
detained  three  months  in  prison  without 
any  charge  having  been  made,  Mr.  Shaver 
was  released,  on  his  consenting  to  enter 
into  a  very  extraordinary  engagement ~  an 
engagement  which  no  Government  had  a 
right  to  exact,  and  to  which  no  British 
subject  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  subscribed 
— an  engagement  to  the   effect  that  he 
would    neither    travel  in    the   Southern 
States  of  America  nor  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  the  people  of  those  States 
without  the  consent  of  the  American  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,     fie 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  did  not  mean  to 
attach  any  blame  to  Mr.  Shaver  in  that 
matter,  because  he  was  in  a  very  difficult 
position ;  neither  did  he  blame  Lord  Lyons, 
for  he  also  was  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
and,  no  doubt,  gave  the  best  advice  in  his 
power.     But  the  question  naturally  arose, 
what  claim  Mr.  Shaver  might  have  for 
compensation  after  he  had  been  imprisoned 
for  three  months  to  the  injury  of  his 
health,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his 
private  business,  and  even,  it  might  be  said, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life.     It  seemed  to  him 
that  that  was  clearly  a  case  which  called 
for  compensation  and  an  expression  of  re- 
gret on  the  part  of  a  friendly  Government ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether  any 
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claim  to  that  effect  had  been  put  forward 
by  his  noble  Friend  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Shaver,  or  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
make  one.  He  should  have  thought  that 
his  noble  Friend  would  hate  been  one  of 
the  very  first  men  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  a  British  subject  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  after  having  heard  the  state- 
ment made  the  other  evening  by  his  noble 
Friend,  and  after  having  looked  through 
the  correspondence  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  ^e  Members  of  the  House  that 
day,  he  could  not  help  feeling  some  anx- 
iety upon  the  subject.  He  found  in  that 
correspondence  no  demand  for  compensa- 
tion made  by  his  noble  Friend ;  nay,  more, 
he  did  not  find  that  there  was  one  single 
scrap  of  the  pen  on  the  part  of  his  noble 
Friend  in  reference  to  that  matter.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  this  was  a  question  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice 
of  his  noble  Friend,  and  he  felt  some  sur- 
prise that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
intimation  in  these  papers  of  his  noble 
Friend's  having  pursued  that  course,  or 
of  his  having  even  expressed  any  approval 
of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by 
Lord  Lyons.  That  was  not  the  way  Lord 
Malmesbury  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Cagliari  on  behalf  of  the  English  engi- 
neers who  had  been  detained  in  prison  at 
Naples.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  in  that 
case  carefully  inquired  into  the  state  of 
the  prisoners,  and  had  insisted  on  their 
being  at  once  either  liberated  or  brought 
to  trial ;  and  he  finally  obtained  adequate 
compensation  from  the  Ne!q>olitan  Govern- 
ment for  the  British  subjects  who  had  re- 
ceived ill-treatment  at  their  hands;  and 
the  noble  EarFs  course  was  applauded  even 
by  the  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment who  were  then  in  Opposition.  Again, 
that  was  not  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued by  the  present  Government  in  the  case 
of  those  British  subjects  who  had  been 
kept  imprisoned,  ot  who  had  been  mur- 
dered during  the  late  war  in  China.  There 
they  obtained  compensation  both  for  the 
survivors  and  for  the  relatives  of  those  who 
had  died.  Neither  was  it  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  noble  Viscount  the  present  First 
liOrd  of  the  Treasury  in  the  case  of  Don 
Pacifico,  who  was  not  even  a  British  sub- 
ject, but  who  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government.  The  noble  Earl  had 
$aid  the  other  evening  that  the  present 
caseliad  changed  its  character  since  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  British  sub- 
jects were  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


American  citizens  they  conld  not  com- 
plain. But  that  was  precisely  the  plea 
which  was  put  forward  by  the  Melican 
Government  when  they  were  asked  to 
offer  reparation  for  the  injustice  which 
had  been  done  to  a  number  of  British  sub- 
jects. They  said  their  country  was  in  so 
disturbed  a  state  that  the  ordinary  laws 
had  been  suspended,  and  they  declined  to 
afford  to  foreigners  compensation  for  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  under  such 
circumstances.  But  the  Governments  of 
England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain,  would 
not  allow  the  force  of  the  plea  in  a!nswer 
to  their  demands,  and  combined  fot  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  Mexico  the  re- 
quired reparation.  Such  an  argument 
would  be  scouted  at  once  if  it  were  used 
by  a  European  Government,  and  he  saw- 
no  reason  why  any  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  United  States  and 
European  Governments.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  should  further  observe  that  he 
believed  there  never  had  been  any  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  Act  had  not  been 
suspended;  but  the  writs  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  it  had  been  disregard- 
ed by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  American 
President.  Under  those  circumstances  he 
would  ask  his  noble  Friend  whether  any 
correspondence  had  passed  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  compensation  for  Mr.  Shaver  for  the 
imprisonment  to'  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected ;  and,  if  so,  whether  his  noble  Friend 
would  lay  that  correspondence  before  the 
House;  while  if  there  had  been  no  cor- 
respondence upon  that  subject,  he  hoped 
his  noble  Friend  would  inform  them  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  ask  for  such  oompehsa- 
tion? 

Eabl  RUSSELL :  I  will  first  reply  to 
the  question^f  the  noble  Earl  with  r^;ard 
to  the  claim  ror  compensation.  Mr^  Shaver 
has  not  made  any  claim  for  compensation 
for  the  imprisonment  he  has  suffered ;  con- 
sequently, not  having  received  any  claim 
from  him,  I  have  not  forwarded  any  to 
the  United  States  Government.  But  tho 
noble  Earl  so  proceeded  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion, that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give 
some  explanation  as  to  this  and  other 
cases.  The  noble  Earl  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
gist  of  tbe  case,  which  is  this — whether, 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  being  suspended 
in  the  United  States,  and  suspended  by  an 
authority  which  the  United  States  them- 
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selves  think  sufficient,  there  was  any  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  kr.  Shaver?  ^  In  a  letter  of  the  13th 
of  December  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Shaver 
made  himself,  or  suffered  himself  to  be 
made,  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Confederates  in  arms  against 
the  United  States  Government  in  the 
South  and  their  agents  in  Canada  and 
Europe.  That  letter  also  states  that  Mr. 
Shaver  convej'ed  arms  (revolvers)  into  the 
so-called  Confederate  States. 

Thb  Earl  OP  CARNARVON:  There  is 
no  admission  of  the  sort  on  Mr.  Shaver's 
part.  It  rests  simply  on  Mr.  Seward's 
assertion,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

Earl  RTJSSELL  :— If  the  noble  Earl 
-would  allow  me  to  go  on,  I  was  about  to 
Bay  this  was  l^he  assertion  of  the  United 
States  Government.  In  a  letter  of  the 
17th  of  December  Mr.  Shaver  declares 
that  all  these  charges  are  unfounded  ;  but 
there  has  been  no  investigation  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  I  think  that  before 
I  ask  for  compensation  for  Mr.  Shaver  I 
ought  to  have  satisfactory  evidence  from 
him  that  these  charges  are  unfounded,  be- 
eause  if  it  were  true  that  Mr.  Shaver  had 
made  himself  an  organ  of  communication, 
had  given  encouragement  to  the  Confede- 
rates in  arms — if  he  had  conveyed  arms  to 
them — ^he  would  then  have  acted  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Her  itajesty's  Proclama- 
tiod,  which  proclaimed  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  United  States  and  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States;  and  the  British 
(jovBrnment  would  have  no  right  te  ask 
for  compensation.  Mr.  Shaver  has  not 
made  any  statement  ot  that  kind,  he  has 
never  shown  that  he  was  not  so  engaged, 
and  the  case  remains  on  the  assertion  of 
the  American  Government.  On  a  former 
occasion  1  referred  to  what  I  wish  my 
noble  Friend  had  referred  to — ^the  letter 
of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1848  w  1849  with 
j-espcct  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  Two  American 
citizens  were  at  that  time  arrested  in  Ire- 
land, lind  when  the  American  Minister 
asked  for  the  reasons  of  that  arrest  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  Secretary  of  Stete  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  replied  that  they  were 
enga^d  in  secret  societies  in  America 
wWch  were  intended  to  foment  and  en- 
courage revolt  and  disturbance  in  Ireland. 
My  noble  Friend  did  not  give  any  positive 
proof  of  that  assertion,  but  he  simply  made 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  any  compensation  was  asked  for 


on  that  occasion,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  statement  made  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  that  there  were  grounds  for  the 
detention  of  those  two  American  citizens. 
My  noble  Friend  says  that  there  has  been 
no  regular  suspension  of  the  Act  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  the  United  States.  In  that  re- 
spect, again,  there  is  a  misapprehension, 
which  is  natural  enough  in  this  country, 
and  which  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States.  The  writ 
of  JTaheas  Corpus  in  this  country  depends 
upon  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore, 
whenever  you  require  to  suspend  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  purpose.  But  the  Habeas  Corpus 
in  America  is  not  a  special  Act,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  require  an  Act  of  Congress 
te  suspend  it  in  case  of  insurrection.  The 
question  is,  by  what  authority  tho  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  can  be  legally  suspend- 
ed in  case  of  an  insurrection  ?  Now,  the 
only  point  the  American  Constitution  has 
left  vague  and  unsettled  is  the  authority 
by  which  it  may  be  suspended.  But  it 
has  been  assumed,  and  all  parties  in  Ame- 
rica appear  to  have  consented  to  the  as- 
sumption, that  this  authority  should  re- 
side in  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  acting  under  his  orders.  I  do 
not  see  that  we  can  contend  that  this 
is  not  a  lawful  authority,  or  that  being 
so  it  is  not  to  be  acted  on,  though  it 
may  have  been  acted  on  to  the  injury  of 
British  subjects  as  well  as  of  American 
citizens.  The  noble  Earl  speaks  of  com- 
pensation in  these  cases  of  imprisonment, 
and  thinks  that  such  arrests  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  strong  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. It  appears  to  me  that  one 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
America  to  resort  to  this  argument.  The 
United  States  Government  have  not  merely 
to  deal  with  a  great  revolt,  but  there  ex- 
ists in  that  country  a  great  civil  war ;  and 
there  ai'e  many  persons  in  the  Northern 
States  who  sympathize  with  the  South, 
as  there  may  be  persons  in  the  Southern 
States  who  sympathize  with  the  North. 
Both  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  Confederate  Stetes 
there  is  that  condition  of  danger  in  which 
they  may  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures.  If  the  noble  Earl  will  refer  to 
the  history  of  this  country  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  will  find  that  the 
writ   of  Habeas    Corpus  was  frequently 
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Buspended.  In  Ireland  there  have  been 
periods  when  it  was  suspended  almost 
year  after  year.  Now,  can  we  say  that 
in  every  one  of  the  cases  in  which  persons 
were  then  taken  up  on  suspicion  there  ex- 
isted that  legal  proof  on  which  they  could 
have  been  convicted?  We  can  say  no 
such  thing.  If  it  was  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  Maheas  Corpus  in  this 
country,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
French  War,  I  certainly  do  not  wonder 
that  in  the  present  stale  of  things  in 
America  the  Government  should  resort 
to  extraordinary  measures,  though  may 
sometimes  work  injustice.  I  confess  I 
think  it  a  lamentable  situation  for  that 
country,  both  for  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  for  those  who  are  in 
arms  against  it.  It  is  a  great  calamity  for 
that  country  that  such  a  civil  war  should 
have  taken  place.  I  am  therefore  dis- 
posed to  view  with  some  forbearance  acts 
which  in  other  Governments  and  under 
other  circumstances  would  call  for  remon- 
strance. The  noble  Earl  asks  whether  I 
have  written  to  Lord  Lyons  any  other 
despatch  than  that  laid  on  the  table.  I 
have  not  written  to  Lord  Lyons  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaver,  as  I  believe 
that  our  Minister  is  taking  all  the  steps 
in  the  matter  that  are  consistent  with  his 
duty.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Shaver  is 
entirely  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  or  it  maj  be  proved  that  he 
was  taken  when  acting  against  the  Go- 
vernment. In  the  former  case  he  may 
demand  compensation,  and  I  should  in- 
struct Lord  Lyons  to  ask  for  his  release. 
But  as  the  case  at  present  stands  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  give  any  instructions  to 
such  effect.  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  the  medium  of  communication 
between  persons  in  the  North  and  others 
in  arms  for  the  Confederate  States,  and 
till  I  have  some  proof  on  that  subject  I 
cannot  interfere. 


COURT  OF  CHANCERY  (IRELAND)— 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A  THIRD  TAXING 
MASTER.— QUESTION. 

The  Makquess  op  CLANRICARDE 
asked.  Whether  it  is  intended  to  fill  up  the 
Office,  now  vacant,  of  a  Third  Taxing 
Master  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Dub- 
lin; also,  What  progress  has  been  made 
in  collecting  Judicial  Statistics  in  Ireland, 
aud  how  soon  the  Return  for  the  past 
Year  may  be  expected  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  ? 

Earl  Russell 


Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  the  Treasury 
had  entered  into  some  communicationB 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  tax- 
ing master.  Those  communications  had 
not  yet  closed,  and  therefore  he  could' 
give  no  definite  answer  on  this  subject. 
As  to  the  judicial  statistics,  it  was  thought 
that  further  improvements  might  be  in- 
troduced iuto  tiie  system  adopted,  and 
some  delay  might  therefore  occur  before 
they  were  presented. 


THE  LATE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS  COURT 

—SALARIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  had 
put  upon  the  paper  a  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  ask  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  question 
with  reference  to  the  non-payment  of  the 
salaries,  &c.,  of  the  Officers  of  the  late 
Insolvent  Debtors  Court  who  have  been 
transferred  to  the  London  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  last 
Session ;  and  had  done  so  in  order  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  the  subject,  and  that  he  might 
give  such  an  explanation  as  the  case  de- 
served, it  being  one  of  ve^  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice  to  the  officers  referred 
to.  By  the  Act  of  last  Session  the  dis- 
tinction between  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
veucy  was  abolished,  and  consequently  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  Court  was  also  abolifihed. 
By  one  clause  in  that  Act — namely,  the 
22nd — ^the  chief  clerk,  clerks,  and  taxing 
officer  of  the  Insolvent  Court  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy;  and  by 
another  clause,  the  26th,  all  monies.  Go- 
vernment securities,  and  funds  belonging 
to  the  Insolvent  Court,  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  and 
it  was  provided  that  those  funds  were  to 
be  applicable  '*  in  like  manner  as  at  pre- 
sent," among  other  things  towards  the  de- 
fraying of  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  and 
other  officers  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors 
Court.  The  30th  Section  also  provided  that 
the  full  amount  of  their  salaries,  remu- 
neration, allowances,  and  compensation 
should  be  paid  to  the  officers  so  trans- 
ferred. No  one  could  doubt  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  secure 
to  those  transferred  officers  the  amount  of 
salaries,  allowances,  remuneration,  and 
compensation  which  they  had  previously 
been  receiving.  But  he  learnt  with  sur- 
prise, that  although  several  weeks — he  had 
almost  said  months— had  elapsed  since  the 
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first  quarterly  payment  became  dae,  they 
yet  remained  unpaid.  This  must  mani- 
festly cause  much  inconvenience,  not  to  say 
suffering,  to  the  parties  and  their  families, 
especially  to  those  o£Scers  who  received 
very  small  salaries,  which  formed  their 
sole  means  of  support  Two  instances  had 
been  brought  under  his  notice.  In  one 
case  an  officer  of  the  Insolvent  Court  had 
undertaken  to  discharge  a  debt  by  instal- 
ments, the  means  of  doing  so  being  by  the 
receipt  of  his  salary ;  but,  not  receiving  it, 
he  had  been  unable  to  meet  the  last  instal- 
ment. The  creditor  could  not  believe  that 
the  official  salary  had  not  been  paid,  and 
thought  the  excuse  was  a  dishonest  means 
of  evading  the  liability.  He  therefore  put 
the  law  in  force,  and  had  levied  an  execu- 
tion upon  his  debtor's  goods.  In  the  other 
case,  one  of  the  officers  had  insured  his 
life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  to  a  small 
amount,  but  one  of  importance  to  per- 
sons in  his  station  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
pay  the  last  premium,  in  consequence  of 
his  salary  being  unpaid,  the  policy  had 
lapsed.  These  facts  evidenced  a  most  ex- 
traordinary state  of  things,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  help  calling  upon  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  to  give  some  explana- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  these  persons  were 
entitled  to  be  paid  for  their  services. 
There  were  certain  funds  applicable  for 
the  payment  of  their  salaries  ;  but  the 
salaries  were  absolutely  to  be  paid,  and  he 
did  not  expect  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Priend  would  reply  that,  if  from  any  cir- 
cumstance the  particular  fund  had  run 
dry,  therefore  these  officers  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  salaries.  He  was  satisfied 
that  their  Lordships  would  feel  that  the 
case  of  these  persons  was  entitled  to  con- 
flideration. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  said,  he 
was  obliged  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
for  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  statement  upon  this  subject.  He  could 
say  with  sincerity  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred since  the  passing  of  that  Act  of 
Parliament  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
vexation  and  given  him  so  much  pain  as 
to  find  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
tiie  officers  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors 
Court  had  been  placed.  That  position  had 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  words 
had  been  used  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
express  one  particular  result,  which  had 
been  taken,  and  not  unnaturally  taken,  by 
^  clerks  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court 
as  expressing  another  view,  and  having  a 
different  construction;  and  consequently 


the  interpretation  which  they  had  placed 
upon  these  words  had  given  rise  to  ex- 
pectations which,  unfortunately,  he  had 
no  means  of  satisfying.  The  difficulty 
arose  in  this  way.  The  officers  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  Court  were  paid  partly 
by  salaries,  and  partly  by  fees.  The  sala- 
ries were  paid  from  an  annual  grant  voted 
by  Parliament;  but  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  was  very  inconsiderable  as  com- 
pared with  the  emoluments  which  the 
clerks  i^presented  that  they  had  received 
from  fees.  The  money  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment was  a  vote  expressed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  ''salaries,  certaiu 
allowances,  and  certain  compensations," 
and  the  dOth  section  the  Act  provided  that 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  should  have  the 
benefit  of  that  vote  upon  the  officers  of 
the  Insolvent  Court  being  transferred  to 
it.  The  language  of  the  dOth  section  was 
very  extensive  at  the  commencement.  It 
gave  to  the  clerks  of  the  Insolvent  Court 
the  full  amount  of  the  salaries,  remunera- 
tion, compensations,  and  allowances  which 
they  had  been  receiving;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, those  words  were  limited  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  their  ordinary  mean- 
ing by  other  words,  which  provided  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  "  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  out  of  the  same  funds  and  payable  iu 
the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  had  not  been  passed ;  and 
for  such  purpose  the  annual  sums  now 
payable  out  of  the  monies  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  use  and  purposes  of  the 
Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
and  the  officers  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
in  future  to  the  credit  of  the  Chief 
Registrar's  account  in  Bankruptcy.''  The 
unfbrtunate  effect,  therefore,  was  ^at  those 
salaries,  allowances,  and  remunerations 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  a  particular  fund ; 
which  was  itself  limited  to  salaries  properly 
so  called,  and  to  allowances  and  compensa- 
tions. Kow,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  and  remuneration 
asked  for  and  the  amount  of  the  funds  out 
of  which  they  were  to  be  paid  was  very 
great,  the  sum  annually  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment being  about £6,000,  while  the  amount 
now  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  Insol- 
vent Debtors  Court  was  nearly  £20,000  a 
year.  It  was  a  painful  thing  if  those 
gentlemen  had  relied  upon  the  clause  he 
had  referred  to  as  giving  them  a  perpetual 
annuity  to  the  full  amount  of  the  salaries 
and  fees  they  were  at  that  time  respec- 
tively in  receipt  of;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  such  could  have  been  intended,  be- 
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cause  it  ^as  quite  at  Tarionce  with  all 
previous  legislation  to  continue  to  the 
officers  of  abolished  courts  the  amount 
of  their  fees  in  the  shape  of  perpetual 
annuities.  If  that  had  been  intended,  an 
average  of  the  amount  of  emoluments 
would  have  been  ascertained,  and  compen- 
sation thereupon  would  have  been  allowed. 
These  officers^  however,  claimed  to  receive 
amounts  equal  to  their  salaries  and  fees 
which  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  That 
would  give  them  a  very  extraordinary 
amount  of  salary,  and  one  which  varied 
considerably  from  a  return  that  had  been 
previously  made.  All  that  he  could  do 
was  to  apply  the  monies  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment and  to  make  them  applicable  to  the 
salaries  of  the  clerks.  He  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  he  had  no  other  power, 
because  he  admitted,  that  if  the  operation 
of  the  clause  he  had  referred  to  had  been 
such  as  was  represented,  the  officers  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  Court  might,  while  the 
Bill  was  before  Parliament,  have  made 
some  claim  for  compensation;  and  if  he 
had  understood,  what  he  did  not  at  the 
time  know,  that  those  officers  were  paid 
by  fees,  and  not  wholly  by  salaries,  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  thought  it  right 
to  provide  some  means  of  compensation. 
With  the  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
facts  the  clause  had  been  passed,  and  the 
result  was,  that  although  there  were  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  the  salaries,  properly 
so  called,  they  were  not  sufficient  tc  ;Jo- 
yide  for  salaries  at  all  equal  to  tnose 
which  from  these  various  sources  they 
were  in  receipt  of  when  the  Act  came 
into  operation.  There  was  another  clause 
concerning  which  he  ought  to  give  some 
explanation.  The  26th  clause  provided 
that  certain  funds  in  the  possession  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  Court  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  empowered  to  apply 
those  funds  to  three  several  purposes,  one 
of  which  was  to  defraying  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks  and  other  persons  transferred. 
The  monies  thus  transferred  had  accumu- 
lated from  unclaimed  dividends.  They 
represented  sums  which  might  be  claimed 
at  any  time,  but  the  interest  of  which 
monies  until  claimed  had  always  been 
treated  by  Parliament  as  applicable  in 
part-payment  of  salaries;  and  accordingly, 
although  £6,176  only  was  voted  last  year 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors 
Court,  it  was  reduced  to  that  amount  fiom 
the  larger  sum  that  would  have  been 
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required  by  deducting  the  probably  amount 
of  interest  upon  Exchequer  Bills  that  had 
been  purchased  with  monies  arising  from  . 
unclaimed  dividends.     The  annual  Vote 
had  always  been  worded  in  this  ^ay — 

"  J&6,176  is  voted  for  p^jment  of  udariea,  and 
for  pajment  of  oertain  aUowanoes  and  oortaia 
oompensatioDS ;  but  it  is  reduced  to  that  lum  bjr 
deducting  from  a  larger  sum  that  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  salaries,  the  probable  amount  of 
the  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  purchased  with 
unclaimed  monies,  and  applicable  under  a  par- 
ticular statute  in  part-payment  of  aaUries." 

What  was  intended  to  be  done  by  the 
26th  section  was  this: — It  was  neccs-, 
sary  to  transfer  the  fonds  to  th^  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  because  the  creditors 
whose  dividends  had  remained  unclaimed 
would,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtors  Court,  necessarily  have  to  apply 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  them.  Then, 
power  was  given  to  apply  to  these  purposes 
the  dividends^,  the  amount  of  which  had 
previously  been  deducted  from  the  sum 
Voted  by  Parliament  for  the  payment  of 
these  salaries.  Now  these  gentlemen  had 
appealed  to  him — and  he  did  not  at  all 
wonder  at  their  appeal — to  pay  them  out 
of  the  principal  fund  that  amount  of 
£14,000  a  year  which  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary vote  would  be  insufficient  to 
meet.  It  was,  however,  impossible  that 
he  could  do  anything  of  that  kindj  be- 
cause the  principal  fund  was  the  property 
of  creditors  who  might  claim  it  any  day, 
and  the  utmost  he  could  do  woiild  be  to' 
apply,  in  eking  out  the  sum  annually 
granted  by  Parliament,  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  dividend.  The  matter  had 
occasioned  him  the  greatest  anxiety,  and 
he  had  directed  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  to  be  taken,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  means,  of  affording  these 
persons  redress.  But  the  law  officen^ 
thought  it  utteriy  impossible  to  hold,  from 
any  part  of  the  statute,  that  these  clerks 
were  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  funds 
in  bankruptcy  such  annual  sums  of  iponey 
as  were  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  fees 
and  salaries  receivable  by  them  at  the  tim^ 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  coming  into  oper- 
ation. They  added,  hovy^ever — and  it  vraa 
a  feeling  in  which  he  entirely  sympathized 
— that  the  case  was  such  that  these  gentle- 
men possessed  a  strong  moral  claim  upon 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  He  had 
done  the  utmost  in  his  power  towards  re- 
lieving some  portion  of  Uieir  distress  when 
he  offered  them  salaries  very  considerably, 
exceeding  those  which  they  had  been  in 
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fho  i&abit  of  enjoying,  but  not  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  their  salaries  and  the  fees 
-which  they  represented  themselves  to  have 
'been  receiving — for  he  had  no  means  what- 
ever of  making  up  the  deficiency  of 
£14»000.  He  therefore  saw  but  two 
altemativea  open  to  them  under  the  cir- 
cumstances —  namely,  these  gentlemen 
should  either  accept  that  offer,  or  else  a 
further  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  that  compensation  which 
they  would  probably  have  obtained  if  their 
eaae  had  been  rightly  understood,  or  if 
they  had  put  forward  their  claim,  which 
they  did  not  do,  depending,  perhaps,  on  a 
oonstruction  of  the  30th  section  which  now 
tamed  out  to  have  been  erroneous. 

Lord  CR  AN  WORTH  said,  he  had  heard 
the  result  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
speech  with  the  deepest  regret ;  but,  after 
the  statement  just  made,  they  must  all 
admit  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  noble 
and  learned  Priend  to  have  done  more. 
The  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  been  taken,  and  it  appeared, 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  had  been 
framed,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  no  power  to  give  these  gentlemen 
that  to  which  they  had  not  only  a  moral 
right,  but  that  which  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  Parliament  if  they  did  not  fully 
reoetve.  This  very  question  was  mooted 
in  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  then 
en  the  Woolsack  told  them  it  was  perfectly 
elear  that  these  officers  were  provided  for 
by  the  measure.  It  did  not  occur  to  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  then  to 
k>ok  very  minutely  into  the  clause.  The 
Act  provided  that  the  officers  of  the  In- 
Bolvent  Court  should  be  transferred  bodily 
to  the  new  Court,  that  they  should  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and 
that  they  should  continue  to  receive  the 
loll  amount  of  the  salaries,  remuneration, 
allowances,  and  compensation  which  they 
had  previously  received.  It  was  true  it 
was  declared  that  these  should  be  paid  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  out  of  the  same  funds 
as  those  from  which  they  were  formerly 
derived;  but  no  doubt  had  been  enter- 
tained that  they  would  actually  be  paid 
them.  Certainly,  as  ono  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee,  he  should  feel  it  a  sort 
of  humiliation  upon  them  if  the  result 
should  be  that  a  numerous  body  of  per- 
sons, some  of  them  in  a  humble  position 
of  life,  and  dependent  for  the  support  of 
themselTes  and  their  famiMee  upon  their 
salaries,  should  now  be  deprived  of  that  to 


which  they  were  justly  entitled,  although 
it  had  been  stated  at  the  time,  by  tho 
highest  legal  authority,  that  they  had  been 
amply  and  securely  provided  for. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  having 
been  a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee, 
he  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  had  last  spoken.  He 
perfectly  recollected  its  having  been  point- 
ed out  in  the  Committee  that  these  offi-. 
cers  received  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
part  of  their  remuneration  in  the  shape  of 
salary,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  their 
emoluments  arose  from  fees  paid  in  the 
Insolvent  Court ;  that,  as  that  Court  was 
to  be  done  away  with,  tho  source  from 
which  they  derived  their  emoluments  would 
be  done  away  with  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  consequently  they  might  be  placed  in 
very  great  difficulty.  Thereupon  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  then  sat  upon  the 
Woolsack  (Lord  Campbell)  said  that  ample 
words  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  meet 
the  case,  and  that  he  thought  them  quite 
sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

Loan  CHELMSFORD  said,  that  this 
was  not  the  case  of  officers  who,  on  their 
places  being  abolished,  had  a  claim  to  com- 
pensation. These  gentlemen  were  active 
and  efficient  officers  who  had  been  transfer- 
red from  the  Insolvent  Court  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  were  entitled  to  the  re- 
muneration contemplated  by  the  Act.  The 
30th  section  said  that  the  chief  clerks  and 
other  persons  employed  in  the  Insolvent 
Debtors  Court,  upon  being  in  the  manner 
therein  provided  transferred  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  should  "  severally  continue 
to  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  salary, 
remuneration,  allowances,  and  compensa- 
tions which  they  now  respectively  receive." 
Could  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  by  these  words 
to  place  them  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in 
precisely  the  same  position  they  had  oc- 
cupied  as  officers  of  tho  Insolvent  Court  ? 
The  language  of  the  clause  went  on  to  say 
that  they  should  receive  these  emoluments, 
"  as  nearly  as  may  be,  out  of  the  same 
funds,  and  payable  in  the  same  manner  in 
all  respects,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed."  He  could  confirm  what  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cranworth)  and 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  had  said  as  to 
what  passed  in  the  Select  Committee  re- 
lative to  these  last  words.  It  was  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  Insolvent  Debtors 
Court  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  fees 
payable  in  it  would  be  abolished  with  it, 
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there  might  be  no  funds  out  of  vbich  to 
defray  these  salaries  and  the  amount  of 
these  fees.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  on  the  Woolsack  said  it  was  impossible 
to  put  that  construction  upon  the  Act,  and 
the  objection  was  withdrawn,  it  being  then 
little  thought  that  these  words  would  be 
urged  against  the  claims  of  these  persons 
by  a  future  Lord  Chancellor. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  denied 
having  urged  these  words  against  them. 

Lord  CHELMSFOIID :  The  Legislature 
clearly  intended  that  these  officers  should 
receive  their  full  salaries  and  emoluments, 
and  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  them.  The  right  construction  of 
the  Act,  he  submitted,  was  that  they  were 
to  receive  their  full  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments at  all  events,  although,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  be  paid,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
from  the  same  funds  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed. 
If,  however,  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  was  the  true  one,  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  introducing  u  Bill 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
remedy  this  grievance. 

The  LOliD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  had  never  intended  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  suggested  in  re- 
ference to  these  unfortunate  men ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  had  simply  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  come  to  their  conclusion.  So  far  as 
argument  was  concerned,  he  should  have 
been  exceedingly  happy  if  the  construction 
put  upon  the  Act  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  were  the  true 
legal  construction.  He  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention to  pref  s  the  language  of  the  Act 
against  these  gentlemen,  and,  indeed,  he 
thought  that  the  language  used  quite 
evidenced  an  intention  to  give  them  the 
fullest  possible  remuneration,  the  only 
difficulty  being  that  the  words  were  used 
without  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
case.  Upon  the  other  subject  which  had 
been  mentioned  he  might  say  that  he  had 
never  from  the  commencement  had  any 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  giving  these 
gentlemen  full  remuneration;  but  he  had 
no  means  of  doing  so.  This  matter  had 
been  discussed  again  and  again,  and  he 
thought  that  these  gentlemen  must  un- 
doubtedly be  left  to  the  proper  mode  of 
seeking  for  redress.  He  hoped  that  their 
Lordships  would  agree  that  with  his 
limited  power  he  could  not  have  made  a 
more  liberal  oflTer  than  that  of  giving  them 
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the  appointments  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
at  increased  salaries.  All  payments  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  however,  must  be  made 
by  salaries,  and  not  by  fees;  there  had 
been  misapprehension  upon  that  matter, 
but  that  ought  not  to  operate  unjustly, 
and  he  should  be  exceedingly  happy  if  the 
House  of  Commons  should  adopt  the  same 
view ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
should  be  glad  to  promote  any  measure 
which  would  give  these  gentlemen  the 
redress  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  explained,  that 
what  he  had  meant  to  say  was  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  urged  the 
words  in  the  statute  as  the  ground  of  his 
inability  to  give  these  officers  the  remune- 
ration to  which  they  were  entitled. 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. -PETITION. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  presented  a  Pe- 
tition from  certain  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester praying  for  inquiry  into  the  Law 
respecting  Uie  Right  of  Search.  The  pe- 
tition was  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
at  Manchester,  and  they  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  seizure  of  the  Southern 
Commissioners  on  board  the  TVent  was 
justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
our  remonstrance  involved  an  abandonment 
by  us  of  the  right  of  search  ;  and  they 
further  thought  that  there  was  no  validity 
at  all  in  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1856  ;  and  they 
prayed  that  their  Lordships  would  appoint 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
state  of  international  law  in  reference  to 
belligerent  rights.  He  had  informed  Uiese 
gentlemen  that  he  thought  that  their  argu- 
ments were  founded  in  error  ;  but  as  they 
nevertheless  wished  him  to  present  their 
petition,  he  of  course  did  so.  He  had  also 
to  present,  another  petition  of  a  like  kind 
from  a  similar  body  at  Leeds. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Six 

o'olook,  to  Tkuraday  next, 

half-poat  Ten  o*olook« 
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GRBAT   NORTHERN   RAILWAY 

(No.  2)  BILL. 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr,  J.  BROWN  said,  he  rose  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  He  would  beg  tor  re- 
mind the  House  that  on  no  less  than  four 
prevtons  occasions  had  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  been  defeated  in  their 
attempts  to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction 
for  making  the  line  contemplated  by  the 
Bill.  The  question,  therefore,  that  the 
House  had  to  consider  was,  whether  they 
would  allow  a  company  such  as  the  Great 
Northern,  gigantic  in  its  resources,  strong 
in  its  Parliamentary  influence,  and  o?er- 
whclmiog  in  the  number  of  its  adherents, 
to  introduce  Session  after  Session  into 
Parliament  Bills  that  were  substantially  the 
same  in  their  character  and  object.  More^ 
orer,  the  line  proposed  did  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  district.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  on  the  present  occasion  mark 
its  sense  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Great  Northern  Company  in  the  matter 
by  rejecting  the  Bill. 

Mr.  PACKE  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
House  would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Viscount  Q ALWAY  said,  he  considered 
that  as  their  decision  had  been  given  once, 
it  ought  to  be  final.  He  therefore  sup- 
ported the  Amendment. 

Mr.  roebuck  observed,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  House  was  the  best  tribunal 
to  try  a  matter  of  the  kind  before  them. 
He  recollected  that  when  a  direct  line  was 
proposed  from  London  to  Portsmouth  the 
country  was  up  in  arms,  and  of  course  the 
Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  the  country  gen- 
tlemen were  left  to  mourn  over  their  vic- 
tory. The  House  would  do  well  to  send 
tlie  matter  to  a  Committee. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  agreed 
that  a  Committee  was  the  proper  tribunal, 
but  then  it  should  be  made  a  condition 
that  the  losing  party  should  pay  the  costs. 
It  was  because  ho  and  his  friends  had  al- 
ready been  heavily  mulcted,  owing  to  the 
unjust  constitution  of  that  tribunal,  that 
they  appealed  to  the  House  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once. 

Mr.  MASSEY  said,  he  should  have 
been  inclined  to  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  if  its  merits  had  not  already 
been  investigated  before  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. Since  then  three  attempts  had  been 
made  to  re-open  that  decision,  but  nnsuc- 
eessfnlly,  and  that  was  a  fact  to  which  due 
weight  should  be  attached.     No  very  im- 


portant public  interests  were  involved  in 
the  case,  the  object  being  merely  to  con- 
struct nine  or  ten  miles  of  railway  to  re- 
lieve a  very  large  and  increasing  traffic 
upon  the  Great  Northern  line.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  case  had  been  sufficiently 
heard,  and  he  should  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Second  Reading  negatived  without  a 
division. 

REFORM  OF    PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  cox  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  t)f  the  Treasury,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  intro- 
duce this  Session  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  People  in  Parliament  ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON  :  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  that 
subject  this  Session. 

TREATY  WITH  JAPAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHITE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Why  Nee-e-gata,  or  some  other 
convenient  Port  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Nipon,  was  not  opened  to  British  Trade 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1860,  as  was 
stipulated  by  the  third  article  of  the 
Treaty  with  Japan  ;  and  whether  British 
subjects  will  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
city  of  Yedo,  as  was  likewise  stipulated 
in  the  same  article  of  the  above-named 
Treaty  ? 

Mr.  LAYARD  replied,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  not  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  ask  the  Japanese  Government  to 
open  this  Port  of  Nce-e-gata  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Ninon,  or  to  allow  British  sub- 
jects to  reside  in  Yedo.  In  a  few  days  the 
Papers  relating  to  Japan  would  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  then  see  why  that  de- 
cision had  been  come  to. 


MILITARY  MURDERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
W^hat  precautions  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  tbr  numerous  Mur- 
ders of  their  Officers  by  Soldiers  in  the 
British  Army  ;  and  whether  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
permitting  Soldiers  to  retain  ball  cartridge 
in  their  barrack  rooms  ? 
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Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS:  Sir,  I  buTe  Imd 
under  consideration  the  alternative  con- 
templated by  the  second  branch  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  question, — namely,  the  de- 
priving of  Soldiers  in  all  cases  of  ball  car- 
tridges, with  a  view  to  prevent  those  very 
disastrous  occurrences  of  which  there  have 
been  several  recent  instances.  On  consMlt- 
ing  with  the  militnryauthorities,  it  appeared 
to  nre  rery  doubtful  whether  it  was  possible 
to  make  any  regulation  on  the  subject  which 
would  be  effectual,  because  in  most  regi- 
ments there  is  a  system  of  frequent  ball 
practice,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  serve  out 
cartridges  to  soldiers  on  guard,  on  escort 
duty,  and  on  various  other  occasions  of  a 
^milar  nature.  H  vould  be  easy  for  any 
ill-disposed  person  to  secrete  a  singly  ball 
cartridge,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
by  any  vigilance  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
exact  number  served  out  were  returned  into 
store.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall 
not  advise  the  Horse  Guards  to  make  any 
regulation  on  tliat  subject.  However,  I 
have  under  consideration  an  alteration  in  the 
law  by  which,  in  the  case  of  murders  com- 
mitted by  private  soldiers  on  their  superior 
Officers^  the  trial  and  punishment  will  fol- 
low the  offence  more  speedily  than  under 
the  present  procedure.  I  trust  a  Bill  giving 
effect  to  this  alteration  will  shortly  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House. 

UNITED   STATES— BLOCKADE  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  PORTS.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  ROBERT  OECIL  said,  1)«  wished 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary, of  State  for 
Foi'eign  Affairs,  How  soon  the  Papers 
which  have  been  promised  upon  the  subject 
of  the  American  Blockade,  are  likely  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

Mft.  LA  YARD  said,  the  papers  refer- 
ring to  the  subject  were  being  prepared 
with  every  possible  despatch,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  be  laid  on  the  table  by  the  end 
of  the  week ;  but  if  not  by  that  time,  they 
would  be  produced  as  soon  as  possible  after- 
wards. 

MARRIAGES  OF  AFFINITY, 

aUESTION. 

Ma.  BLACKBURN  said,  be  wished  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract,  Whe- 
ther, as  his  Marriages  of  Affinity  Bill  ex- 
tends to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  with  tlie  second  read* 
ijig  on  so  early  a  day  as  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
Mr:  Richardson 


I  must  beg  to  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
his  absence  on  the  previous  day,  when  the 
same  question  had  been  asked,  was  not 
attributable  to  want  of  courtesy.  He  had 
seen  the  question  for  the  first  time  ou  his 
return  to  the  House.  A  week  had  elapsed 
since  he  acceded  to  the  desire  which  was 
expressed  that  the  operation  of  this  Bill 
should  be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  such 
an  interval  was  surely  sufficient.  He  bad 
made  arrangements  which,  he  regretted  to 
say,  would  prevent  his  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest now  preferred  by  tlie  hon.  Gentle- 


AMALGAMATION  OP  THE  INDIAN 
ARMY.- QUESTION. 

Cou)N£L  GILPIN  s^id,  he  rose  to  ask 
Uie  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether, 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  amalgama- 
tioi^  upon  the  prospects  of  a  considerable^ 
number  of  Officers  in  India^  many  of 
whom  had  rendered  good  service  to  tl»e 
State,  and  who  have  already  lost  the  money 
paid  for  tlieir  promotion  ou  the  faith  of  a 
General  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  May  1S58,  and  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing  Indian  pay  and  allowances  for  doing 
pomparatively  nothing,  these  Officers  or 
any  of  them,  will  be  allowed  the  option  (in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners)  of  retiring  upon  a 
moderate  bonus  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  was  probably  aware 
that  an  offer  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  a  number  of  officers 
of  the  late  Indian  armies  of  the  ranks  u( 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Major,  and  Captain, 
that  they  should  be  entitled  to  retire,  i| 
they  should  think  it  desirable,  on  very, 
liberal  terms.  A  smaller  number  of  officers 
accepted  the  offer  than  it  extended  to. 
Besides  this,  a  bonus  bad  been  offeied 
to  all  officers  entitled  iq  do  so,  and  beyund 
this  he  did  not  think  the  Govcrnmorit 
would  be  justified  in  making  any  further 
concession. 


LAND  DEBENTURES  (IRELAND). 
LEAVE. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  soid,  he  ros0 
to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  au- 
thorizing transferable  debentures  to  be 
charged  upon  land  in  Ireland.  The  subp 
ject  was  one  which  he  should  not  have  had 
tlie  presumption  to  bring  before  the  House, 
were  it  not  that  tp  whicliof  all  others  he  had 
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devoted  bis  e&pecial  attention.  He  miglil  i 
^j  that  it  was  the  subject  on  which  ori- 
ginalijr  he  came  into  Parliament.  When 
be  bad  the  honour  of  submitting  the  mat- 
ter to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion »  it 
was  as  a  portion  of  a  much  greater  measure 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  hind  in  Ireland 
hj  means  of  registration  of  title.  That 
measure  had  obtained  a  second  reading 
in  June,  1853,  and  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  over  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  present  Speaker  presided.  Al- 
though he  bad  confined  bis  measure  to  Ire- 
land, the  subject  was  one  equally  interest- 
ing to  England,  as,  if  it  worked  beneficiallj 
fur  Ireland,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  adopted 
here  as  soon  as  it  found  it  convenient  to 
do  so.  The  object  of  bis  measure  was  to 
simplify  the  charges  upon  land.  He  had 
intended  to  bring  forward  a  more  ejctensive 
measure,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  sub- 
let be  would  not  then  dwell  upon,  because 
he  saw  that  it  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  the  daj.  It  was  the  only  species  of  re- 
form mentioned  in  Her  Majesty  *s  speech  ; 
and  be  was  happy  to  see  from  that  morn- 
ing's papers  that  it  had  been  brougHt  for- 
ward in  another  place  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. However,  ho  felt  that  it  was  open 
to  him  to  do  what  he  proposed  on  the 
present  occasion,  because  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  scheme  did  not  include  any 
system  of  land  debentures.  The  House 
would  recollect  that  a  Royal  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  registration  of  titles.  He  bad  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  bia  plan  was  considered  by  them.  In 
page  17  of  their  report  the  Commissioners 
stated —  • 

"  With  regard  to  the  system  of  land  dehentures 
proposed  hy  Mr.  Scully's  plan,  we  conceiye  that 
it  is  not  within  the  range  of  the  inquiry  submitted 
to  us,  and  therefore  do  not  recommend  it.  There 
ia  not  in  England  any  adequate  machinery  for  as- 
eertaining  judicially  the  value  of  land,  through  a  i 
public  map  or  general  valuation,  such  as  exists  in 
Ireland.  Although  we  do  not  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  judicial  system  of  land  debentures, 
we  think  it  right  to  observe  that  there  may  be 
fiteilities  for  trying  it  in  a  proper  manner  in  Ire- 
land, where  strong  opinions  have  been  expressed 
in  its  fikvour." 

The  system  of  land  debentures  which  he 
DOW  proposed,  and  which  he  had  proposed 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  was  simply  that 
through  the  machinery  of  a  land  tribunal 
there  should  be  a  mode  of  investigating 
aod  ascertaining  the  fair  and  proper  value 
of  land,  and  that  the  Court  should  be  at 
liberty  to  authorize  the  issue  of  debentures 


chargeable  on  the  land,  say  to  about  the 
moiety  of  its  value.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Judicial  Tribunal  considered  that  the  an« 
nual  value  of  certain  land  was  J&  1,000,  and 
the  selling  value  ^20,000,  or  twenty  years' 
purchase,  they  might  issue  statutable  Far* 
liamentary  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
£10,000.  There  might  be  100  of  these 
debentures,  of  the  value  of  £100  each  ; 
whicli  would  have  equal  priority,  and  bear 
an  equal  rate  of  interest  payable  upoa 
stated  days.  There  were  abundant  prece- 
dents for  the  establishment  of  land  deben- 
tures; but  no  general  plan  of  the  kind  whieb 
he  proposed  had  ever  been  adopted  in  this 
country.  In  Hanover,  Prussia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  recognised.  In  1852  it 
was  introduced  with  much  advantage  into 
France,  through  the  system  of  Cridii 
Fonder,  The  principles  and  operation  of 
the  Prussian  system  were  fnlly  explained  in 
a  treatise,  published  in  1853,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmeath,and  also  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Weitminster  Reww  for  Octo- 
ber, 1857.  As  to  land  banks  or  land  com« 
panics,  he  believed  th^t  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  would  not  at  present  afail  them- 
selves of  such  establishments,  though  they 
would  take  up  what  he  proposed.  The 
advantages  of  land  debentures  were  very 
obvious,  and  would  be  participated  in  by 
all  classes.  At  present,  when  a  gentle- 
man, having  land  to  the  value  of  £1,000 
a  year,  wanted  to  borrow  £10,000,  he  liad 
to  employ  an  attorney,  incur  heavy  law 
costs,  and  sometimes  to  pay  a  large 
commission  to  the  person  who  procured 
the  loan ;  and  in  charging  his  estate 
with  £10,000  be,  in  most  cases,  did 
so  serious  an  injury  to  himself  that  it 
would  hi^ve  been  better  for  him  to  have 
sold  half  his  land.  Charges  incurred  in 
that  way  were  seldom  got  rid  of — not  in 
one  case  out  of  ten.  Let  any  one  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  an  owner,  or 
buyer,  or  seller  of  land.  If  a  man  bought 
land  to  the  extent  of  £20,000,  it  would 
be  often  convenient  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  purchase-money  by  means  of  deben- 
tures of  this  description.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  landowner  became  a  seller  of 
land,  it  was  probable  he  would  have  more 
bidders  for  his  estate,  and  would  obtain 
a  better  price  for  it.  An  encumbered 
owner  would  be  manifestly  benefited  by 
the  ability  to  issue  such  debentures,  and 
the  unencumbered  owner  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  it.  He  had  already  fully  described 
the  nature  of  his  proposal  in  a  speech 
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which  he  had  delivered  ia  that  House  in 
Majr,  1853.  If  any  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  read  it,  ho  had  a  copy  at  his 
service,  and  its  pernsal  would  save  hon. 
Memhers  the  trouble  of  hearing  him  at 
much  length  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  description  of  land  debentures  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  issue  wad  matter 
of  detail,  and  might  he  safely  left  to  the 
Landed  Estates  Court.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient that  they  should  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  with  a  Parliamentary  title. 'Under  the 
English  Lands  Improvement  Act  of  1853 
certain  land  debentures  were  empowered 
to  be  issued,  which  might  be  transferred  to 
bearer.  There  were  many  high  authori- 
ties in  favour  of  some  such  plan  for  Ire- 
land. The  Royal  Comknission  on  Regis- 
tration of  Title  had  in  substance  approved 
of  the  genera]  principle — 

*'  A  statutory  enactment  conferring  aH  the 
powers  which  a  mortgagee  now  usuallj  possesses 
under  distinct  provisions  of  his  deed,  coupled  with 
a  registration  of  the  charge,  as  well  as  of  the 
land,  might  probably  be  framed  so  as  to  give  to 
charges  on  land  the  same  i^vantages '  aqd  the 
same  fiioilities  of  transfer  as  those  which  attach 
to  railway  debentures." 

Among  the  witnesses  who  had  given-their 
evidence  generally  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  plan  he  proposed,  were  Mr. 
Commissioner  Longfield,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Hargreave,  Master  Brooke,  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  (who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ordnance  survey  and  general 
valuation  of  Ireland),  Sir  Malhew  Bar- 
rington.  Sir  Mathew  Sausse,  Chief  Justice 
of  Bombay,  and  other  experienced  per- 
sons. Mr.  Commissioner  Hargreave  said, 
in  his  answers  to  the  Registration  Com- 
missioners— 

**  I  think  that  the  creation,  transfer,  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  charges  on  land  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered as  simple  as  the  transfer  of  the  land  itself; 
but  I  have  not  considered  any  plan  for  eflbcting 
that  object,  except  the  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Scully.  I  should  regard  this  as  an  im- 
portant feature  of  any  permanent  system  of  land 
transfer,  and  I  think  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  securities  on  land,  and  tend  to  diminish 
the  average  rate  of  interest  at  which  landed  pro- 
prictora  would  be  able  to  obtain  advances." 

Mr.  Hargreave  spoke  with  the  high  auiho* 
rity  of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court.  At  present  it  was  consi- 
dered discreditable  to  a  man  to  mortgnge 
his  property,  and  if  he  were  in  difficulties 
it  was  sometimes  his  ruin.  But  if  the 
proposed  description  of  charge  were  sanc- 
tioned, there  would  bo  nothing  discredi- 
table in  a  landowner  with  nn  estate,  say 
Mr.  Vincent  Scully 


of  £1,000  a  year,  availing  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  dehentures  to  tho 
extent  of  £10,000,  which  would  be 
useful  at  any  time  to  stock  his  farm,  to 
give  a  portion  to  one  of  his  children,  or 
for  other  purposes.  Should  any  objection 
be  made  to  the  Bill,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  uf  renewing  the  subject  on  the 
second  reading,  but  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  allow  not  only  the  first,  but 
the  second  reading  also,  without  any  neces- 
sity for  his  troubling  it  further. 

MR-POLLARDURQUHARTseconded 
the  Motion.  The '  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure were  not  asking  for  any  special  power 
in  asking  for  a  power  of  issuing  land  de- 
bentures, and  he  thought  there  was  everj 
reakoi\  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  listeu 
to  those  whofte  object  it  was  to  ameliorate 
the  burdens  upon  land.  By  the  existing^ 
system,  not  only  was  the  interest  on  monej 
borrowed  on  land  Enhanced,  but  the  general 
expense  of  management  much  increased. 
It  had  been  calculated  that  this  increase 
amounted  to  as  much  as  Ij^  per  cent,  and 
he  b^lieyed  that,  by  a  well-considered  mea* 
sure,  the  interest  on  loans  on  the  security 
of  land  might  be  lowered  so  much  as  to  form 
a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  pay  off  a  mort- 
gage in  one  generation.  A  similar  plan 
had  been  tried  in  Prussia  and  in  France 
with  great  success.  It  was  introduced  into 
Prussia  by  Frederick  II.  at  a  time  when, 
consequent  on  the  great  war  in  which  Prus- 
sia had  been  engaged,  the  condition  of 
Prussian  landlords  was  no  better  than  that 
of  Irish  landowners  immediately  after  the 
famine.  And  the  plan  had  been  productive 
of  great  benefit.  The  same  thing  had  been 
tried  in  France  also  with  great  success. 
He  knew  but  of  two  objections  to  tlie 
plan,  first,  that  it  would  give  too  great 
facilities  to  borrowers.  But  mortgages 
were  frequently  resorted  to  to  pay  oflT 
debts  already  incurred,  and  the  existence 
of  a  system  which  rendered  borrowing  ex- 
pensive added  to  the  evils  which  the  land- 
owner was  suffering  under.  In  the  next 
place  it  was  objected  that  the  debentures 
would  go  into  currency,  but  that  objec- 
tion would  equally  apply  to  bankers' 
cheques  and  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  was  not 
quite  prepared  to  recognise  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  were  expected  by  the  hon. 
Mover  and  Seconder  to  flow  from  this 
scheme.  Both  speakers  had  assumed  that 
it  was  a  great  advantage  to  facilitate 
mortgages  of  land  in  Ireland.  But,  not- 
withstanding  the    difficulties   which    sur- 
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rounded  the  borrowing  of  nionej  on  landed 
8eouritj,  it  waa  well  known  that  Irish 
landlords  had  oontrired  to  borrow  pretty 
extensiyely.  Besides,  he  looked  on  the 
scheme  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  re- 
Tersal  of  the  polioj  which  originated  the 
Encanibered  Estates  Courts,  which  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  had  led  to  highly 
beneficial  results.  The  House  had  been 
asked  whether  it  was  not  an  advantage 
to  enable  a  man  to  buy  a  property  which 
he  could  charge  with  half  the  purchase 
money.  In  other  words,  to  purchase 
property  which  he  had  not  the  money  to 
pay  for.  In  his  (Mr.  Herbert's)  opinion, 
it  must  bo  deemed  more  beneficial  for  the 
purchaser  to  buy  half  the  estate  and  pay 
for  it.  At  all  events,  he  hoped  that  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  a  discussion  of 
the  measure,  and  that  the  subject  would 
receive  from  the  Government  that  consi- 
deration which  its  importance  demanded. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  he  thought  it  right 
to  draw  the  attention  of  hishon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  right  hen.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
in  Ireland,  to  introduce  a  Bill  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Bill  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  bring  in.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  reserved  to  himself  and  to  his 
right  bon.  Friend  the  right  of  dealing  with 
this  Bill  hereafter  as  they  might  think 
proper. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  no 
doubt  the  hon.  Member  for  the  County  of 
Cork  had  given  great  consideration  and 
attention  to  the  subject ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  House  did  not  yet  know  the 
details  of  his  Bill,  the  discussion  of  the 
proposition  had  better  not  be  entered  upon 
ontil  some  further  opportunity. 

Mr.    HADFIELD  remarked,  that   the 

Eraetice  of  purchasing  £100,000  worth  of 
ind  with  £50,000,  and  borrowing  the  re- 
mainder, had  led  to  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  rendered  the  establishment  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  necessary. 
Supposing  there  were  many  lenders  on 
one  estate,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
proposes,  and  the  owner  wanted  to  sell 
an  acre,  would  not  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  mortgagees  be  necessary  ?  Sup- 
posmg,  further,  the  interest  not  to  be 
paid,  who  was  to  foreclose  ?  who  was  to 
take  possession  ?  who  was  to  receive  the 
rents  ?  Legislation  concerning  real  estate 
appeared  to  be  running  wild.     Five  Bills 


affecting  land  had  been  introduced  into  the 
other  House  only  last  night.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  thing,  indeed,  to  alter  the  present 
law  affecting  landed  estates,  and  he  had 
not  yet  heard  a  description  of  any  ma- 
chinery by  which  advantageous  changes 
could  be  effected.  So  far  from  removing  the 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  real  property, 
the  proposed  course  of  legislation  seemed 
to  multiply  them,  and  instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  expense  to  increase  it.  He  could 
not  see  how  the  matter  could  be  profitably 
dealt  with  unless  the  House  were  prepared 
to  register  estates  in  the  same  manner  as 
Consols  or  railway  and  canal  stock  were 
registered,  and  to  give  a  trustee  of  the 
legal  estate  an  absolute  right  to  transfer 
the  property  discharged  of  all  equitable 
claims  upon  it. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  misunderstood  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  H. 
Herbert),  who,  as  long  ago  as  April,  1831, 
was  selected  as  the  organ  of  the  Irish 
landlords  for  submitting  a  petition  for  a 
similar  measure  to  the  consideration  of  the 
then  Attorney  General,  Sir  John  Romilly. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  encumbrance 
of  estates  the  Bill  would  limit  the  amount 
to  half  the  value. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  for  authorizing  transferrable  Deben- 
tures to  be  charged  upon  Land  in  Ireland 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Soullt 
and  Mr.  Pollard- Urquhabt. 

TRADE  MARKS  BILL. 
OOHMITTEE.      RESOLUTION.     FIKST   READING. 

Trade  Marks — considered  in  Committee.* 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  the  subject 
he  was  about  to  bring  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  was  one  of  great 
importance.  As  he  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, the  statement  he  was  about  to  make 
was  founded  chiefly  on  facts  derived  from 
some  of  his  constituents,  and  he  deemed  it 
the  duty  of  a  legislator  to  state  nothing 
except  that  which  he  reallj  believed.  His 
knowledge  of  the  subject  also  was  chieflj 
confined  to  the  hardware  manufacture,  and 
he  trusted,  therefore,  that  those  hon. 
Members  who  were  acquainted  with  other 
branches  of  industry  would  freely  state 
their  experience  upon  the  subject.  He 
would  first  of  nil  mention  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  and  would  then  state  shortly 
the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  attain 
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thftt  object.  The  mannfacturers  of  this 
country  had,  by  dint  of  labour,  industry, 
and  skill  acquired  for  themselves  great  re- 
putation (  and  when  a  man  had  manufac- 
tured an  article— say  a  table-knife,  for 
^hich  he  had  obtained  a  reputation — he 
wished,  when  it  was  sold,  that  it  should  be 
known  to  be  of  his  manufacture,  and  he 
therefore  not  only  put  his  name  to  the 
article,  but  also  affixed  to  it  his  mark  or 
symbol.  That  mark  might  be  two  crossed 
arrows,  and  the  roan*8  article  so  marked 
obtained  a  reputation,  and  the  mark  itself 
acquired  a  money  value.  Now,  all  he  had 
in  view  by  his  proposal  was  to  preserve  to 
that  man  his  mark  or  symbol.  It  was  not 
desired  to  throw  any  difficntty  or  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  any  honest  man  doing 
an  honest  act.  Let  a  manufacturer  make 
a  table-knife,  and  pnt  whatever  mark  he 
pleased  on  it ;  but  let  not  the  forgery  of 
another  man's  mark  be  put  on  the  article. 
He  was  well  aware  that  a  man  who  had 
a  bad  reputation  in  trade  was  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  the  credit  attached  to  the 
name  of  one  who  had  the  character  of  sup- 

glying  good  articles,  and  he  should  per- 
aps  illustrate  better  what  he  meant,  not 
by  a  reference  to  our  own  manufacturers, 
although  he  believed  there  was  no  small 
amount  of  roguery  in  England,  but  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  proceedings  of  some 
manufacturers  abroad.  Within  the  last 
month  one  of  his  constituents  bad  been 
addressed  by  h  Prussian  manufacturer  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  I  will  make  for  you  an  article  of  hardware 
with  any  Sheffield  mark  you  please.  You  have 
.  only  to  send  to  me  and  to  tell  me  what  mark  you 
wish  to  have  put  on  it.  Not  only  will  1  do  this, 
but  I  shall  put  the  article  in  a  wrapper  of  the 
Sheffield  manufacturer,  or  one  so  like  it  that  no- 
body can  perceive  the  difieronoe." 

Why,  ho  would  ask,  did  the  Prussian  ma- 
nufacturer act  in  that  manner?  There 
were  strong  reasons.  He  wanted  to  come 
into  the  market  and  to  compete  with  the 
Englishman  advantageously;  and  how  was 
that  effected  ?  He  manufactured  a  bad 
article,  affixing  to  it  an  English  mark  and 
price,  which  was  a  high  one  ;  while  he 
made  a  good  article,  affixed  to  it  his  own 
mark,  and  put  upon  it  a  lower  price :  so 
that  both  standing  in  the  market  together, 
a  sort  of  slur  was  cast  upon  the  English- 
man, inasmuch  as  the  foreigner  could  say, 
*•  Here  are  my  goods,  see  how  much  better 
and  cheaper  they  are."  So  that  of  two 
articles  made  by  the  same  man,  the  one 
was  attended  by  a  forgery,  and  the  other 
Mr,  JRoebuck 


with  a  lie.  His  constituents  had  had  for 
many  years  a  corporation  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield  called  the  Cutlers*  Company,  and 
that  company  had  had  the  case  of  the 
trade  marks  of  individuals  so  regulated 
that  any  man  might  have  his  trade  mark 
registered  at  any  lime.  What  was  it, 
then,  that  he  wished  to  have  done  ?  He 
desired  to  see  the  English  manufacturer 
so  protected  that  he  might  use  his  own 
symbols  free  from  forgery,  so  that  the 
world  might  know  that  .the  mark  which  ho 
called  his  trade  mark  was  his  alone.  With 
tlie  view  to  effect  that  object,  he  asked  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill.  He  had  such  a 
measure  in  his  pocket,  drawn  up  by  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  ;  but 
he  must,  at  the  same  time,  state  that  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  pointed  out  also 
attended  the  trade  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham. There  were,  he  was  afraid, 
many  persons  both  in  and  out  of  England, 
who  obtained  a  dishonest  livelihood  by 
forging  those  trade  marks.  An  intsanco 
had  been  laid  before  him  in  the  case  of  a 
reel  of  thread  with  the  name  of  the  maker 
on  the  end  of  it,  in  which  the  mark  of  a 
manufacturer  had  been  imitated,  the  reel 
containing,  instead  of  500  yards,  only  200 
yards,  which  was  thus  palmed  off  as  the 
larger  measure.  Now,  the  man  who  com- 
mitted an  act  of  that  kind  was  not,  he 
contended,  an  honest  manufacturer,  but  a 
forger.  What  he  desired  was,  to  put  down 
as  far  as  possible  such  proceedings  for  the 
future.  He  did  not,  however,  expect  the 
House  would  pass  the  Bill  which  be  asked 
leave  to  introduce ;  nor  did  he  ask  hon. 
Members  to  take  that  course.  All  he  de- 
sired was  to  be  allowed  to  bring  it  in,  so 
that  he  might  have  standing  ground  for  the 
next  step,  which  would  be  to  move  that 
a  Select  Committee  might  be  appointed  to 
which  his  Bill  and  the  whole  subject  might 
be  referred.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  M.  Qibson)  had  also  an- 
nounced it  to  be  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
would,  he  supposed,  in  like  manner  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee,  so  that  evidence 
from  the  various  towns  of  England  might 
be  adduced  before  a  tribunal  competent 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  The  Committee 
might  have  the  aid  of  professional  men, 
who  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  law 
points  involved,  and  as  all  he  sought  was 
their  assistance  and  that  of  others  in  put- 
ting down  fraud,  the  Committee  would  not, 
he  trusted,  oppose  him  in  that  endeavour. 
Ho  had  no  hope  of  passing  the  Bill  as  it 
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«t6od  without  inquiry,  bnt  bUII  he  thought 
it  right  to  put  hon.  Members  to  some  ex- 
tent in  possesfltoD  of  its  contents.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  it  made  the  forgerjr  of  a 
taaA*8  trade  mark  a  misdemeanour,  while 
in  the  next  place  it  gave  a  summary  ju- 
risdiction in  the  ease  of  such  forgery.  Be- 
sides that,  it  sought  to  gife  effect  to  a  law 
of  reciprocity  between  ourselves  and  other 
nations,  so  that  if  another  country  pro- 
tected English  manufactures  abroad,  wo 
should  protect  theirs  at  home ;  and  that,  as 
an  Englishman  might  register  his  name  in 
a  book  of  registration,  so  might  a  foreigner, 
\8\\i}  would  then  be  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion which  the  former  enjoyed,  it  being 
made  a  tine  qad  non  that  there  should  be 
complete  reciprocity.  He  would  not  fur- 
ther take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
hut  in  moving  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
Bill,  he  would  conclude  by  expressing  an 
Dpinion  that  a  great  service  would  be  ren- 
dered to  the  manufacturing  interests  if  the 
subject  were  investigated  by  persons  com- 
petent to  deal  with  it,  and  that  in  thi^ 
Inantoer  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  honest 
trader  would  be  protected,  while  no  one 
would  Buffer  but  tne  rogue. 

Resolution  moved^ 

**  That  the  Cbati-man  be  directed  to  move  the 
Honso  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  counterfeiting  or 
fraodQlont  me  or  appropriation  of  Trade  Marks, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Proprietors  of  Trade  Markb 
in  certoin  cases  the  benefit  of  International  Pro- 
tection." 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  merely 
rose  fot  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  objection  to  assent  to  the 
course  which  the  hon  and  learned  Gentle- 
man proposed.  A  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced last  Session  with  a  view  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  he  complained.  That 
Bill  bad  passed  through  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  but  it  \\hd  not  been  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  House  of  Commons 
owing  to  that  absence  of  inquiry  into  de- 
tails which  it  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gontleman'a  intention  to  secure  by  re- 
ferring his  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  Government  had  given  notice  of  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  that  very  even- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  which  they  should 
be  glad  to  refer  to  the  same  Select  Com- 
mittee, so  tlrat  probably  out  of  the  two 
measures,  and  as  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation, a  practical  and  satisfactory  scheme 
might  be  devised.  Although,  however,  al- 
most all  persons  were  agreed  in  eondemn- 
ing  the  forgery  of  trade  marks  as  a  crime, 


still  it  was  extremely  difficult  in  practice 
to  give  effect  to  that  opinion  without  at- 
tempting to  do  more  than  was  intended, 
and  thus  expose  innocent  persons  to  the 
hardship  of  vexatious  prosecutions.  The 
question  Which,  under  the  circumstances, 
naturally  suggested  itself  was,  what  was 
a  trade  mark,  and  hotr  far  were  A  and  B 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  such  a 
mark,  so  that  C  might  be  liable  to  pun- 
ishment for  adopting  it  ?  It  Hvas  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  a  person  used  a  certain 
trade  mark  to  entitle  another  to  prosecute 
him,  but  that  it  had  been  so  used  ns  to 
become  known  to  the  world  thnt  it  was  the 
mark  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  em- 
ployed. With  respect  to  the  question  so  far 
as  it  related  to  foreigners,  he  would  not  say 
that  he  quite  concurred  witli  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  in  the  course  which  he 
proposed  to  take.  That  course  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  a  somewhat  retaliatory 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  pointed  to  our 
withholding  protection  from  other  coun- 
tries unless  they  extended  t6  ns  recipro- 
city. He  believed  he  might  add  that  the 
complaint  had  been  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, that  though  England  gate  the  benefit 
of  her  tawH  to  foreigners,  those  laws  Were 
so  bad  that  no  ptactical  redress  was  to  be 
obtained  when  foreign  trade  marks  were 
forged.  We  Ought,  therefore,  to  make  our 
laws  such  as.would  afford  a  practical  remedy 
both  to  foreign  and  home  manufacturers. 
When  foreigners  found  they  could  obtain 
redress  in  this  country  for  the  fraudulent 
use  of  their  trade  marks  they  would^  no 
doubt,  afford  similar  protection  to  our  own 
countrymen.  He  had  heard  it  alleged  that 
the  forgery  of  trade  marks  was  largely 
practised  in  Prussia,  but  he  Was  not  aware 
that  any  appeal  had  been  made  by  an 
Englishman  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  and, 
until  that  was  done,  it  could  not,  of  course, 
be  asserted  that  no  legal  redress  could  be 
procured  tlicre.  The  question  of  registra- 
tion was  very  difficult.  It  was  altogether 
a  different  case  from  the  registration  of 
designs.  In  the  case  of  designs  registra- 
tion created  a  new  kind  of  property,  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  existed,  but  in 
the  case  of  trade  marks  the  operation 
would  not  have  the  same  effect,  since  the 
law  already  recognised  a  property  in  those 
marks  and  rendered  it  a  civil  offence  to 
forge  them.  Registration  might,  therefore, 
prove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  honest 
possessors  of  trade  marks,  because  they 
would  require  to  pay  fees  and  go  through 
forms  which  were  not  now  necessary  before 
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they  could  sue  and  defend  their  rights. 
These,  however,  were  mere  details.  The 
Government  fully  acknowledged  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  to  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of  ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
they  were  fully  alive  to  the  nice  questions 
of  law  that  arose  concerning  trade  marks, 
and  felt  that  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
innocent  traders  from  being  exposed  to 
frivolous  and  vexatious  prosecutions. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  remarked,  that  the 
oourse  taken  by  the  Qovernment  on  the 
subject  would  prove  very  satisfactory  to  his 
constituents.  Although  there  were  not 
many  manufacturers  in  the  city  the  large 
warehousemen  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  would  render  them 
liable  to  prosecution  for  innocently  selling 
articles  which  had  fraudulent  trade  marks 
upon  them  ;  and  he  was  glad,  therefore, 
to  hear  that  they  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity allowed  them  of  stating  their  views  to 
a  select  committee. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  ;  but  there  was  another 
fraud  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  drawn 
—namely,  the  practice  of  manufacturers 
themselves  putting  false  trade  marks  upon 
their  goods.  For  example,  a  case  was 
tried  not  long  ago  in  the  Court  of  Queen  *s 
Bench,  when  it  was  proved  that  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  reels  of  cotton  into  the  market 
with  less  cotton  on  the  reels  than  the 
figures  on  them  denoted.  He  thought  that 
a  summary  conviction  should  be  provided 
for  in  such  cases.  He  was  at  Paris,  when 
Mr.  Cobden  was  there  npgotiaiing  the 
French  treaty,  and  that  Gentleman's  Se- 
cretary had  told  him  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  in  obtaining  reciprocal  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  was  the 
very  fact  that  English  manufacturers  were 
found  to  falsify  their  own  trade  marks,  the 
Gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  having 
specially  mentioned  the  false  quantities  on 
reels  of  cotton  as  an  instance  of  the  frauds 
in  question. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  thought  the 
Bill  ought  to  empower  the  Government  to 
enter  into  arrangements  for  reciprocity 
on  this  subject  with  foreign  countries.  He 
held  registration  to  be  essential,  and  saw 
no  difficulty  in  managing  it.  An  old  es- 
tablished system  of  registration  for  trade 
marks  existed  in  Sheffield,  and  had  worked 
very  well.  The  manufacturers  of  that 
town  complained  bitterly  of  the  ill-treat- 
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I  ment  which   they  received  on  the  Conti- 
nent, where  their  trade  marks  were  widely 
I  pirated.     When  they  cautioned  the  public 
I  by  advertisement  against  the  forgery,  the 
I  impostors  actually   had  the   effrontery  to 
advertise  that  they  alone  sold  the  genuine 
I  article.      He  trusted  there  would    be  no 
,  difficulty  in  providing  a  safe,  economical, 
and  efficient  means  of  protection  for  honest 
traders. 

Mr.  CRUM-EWING  remarked,  that  he 
should  support  the  motion  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  the  question  being  one  iu 
which  his  constituents  were  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  milner  GIBSON  said,  that  ho 
rose  to  state  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Attorney  General,  who  had 
been  unfortunately  obliged  to  leave  the 
House,  would  lend  his  assistance  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  upon  which 
he  had  already  bestowed  much  attention. 
Mb.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  President  of  thn 
Board  of  Trade,  had  referred  to  the  effect 
which  the  Bill  might  have  upon  the  in- 
nocent manufacturer ;  but  he  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) would  remind  him  that  the  innocent 
manufacturer  was  not  in  the  practice  of 
imitating  the  trade  marks  of  other  persons. 
[Mr.  Milner  Gibson  :  I  spoke  of  the  in- 
nocent seller.]  They  need  not  bo  afraid 
that  the  measure  would  injure  any  honest 
man.  The  measure  might  injure  rogues, 
and  he  should  be  very  glad  if  it  did  so. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 
Resolution  reported. 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Hadfield. 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 
MOTION    FOR  DESPATCHES. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  in  moving 
an  Address  for  the  production  of  Copy  of 
all  Despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
and  the  other  Colonial  Governors  upon 
the  subject  of  the  successful  crossing  of 
the  Australian  continent  by  the  expedition 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burke,  he  would 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  ho 
called  their  attention  to  this  important 
expedition.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  considerable  sums  of  money  bad  been 
voted  on  previous  occasions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  cost  of  similar  ex- 
peditions, and  these  had  been  supplemented 
by  colonial  votes  and  subscriptions ;  but 
that,  until  the  present  occasion,  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  bad  never  been  success- 
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f til  I J  crossei],  either  froni  east  to  wefit  or 
from  south  to  north.     Formerlj  tlie  colo- 
nies who  had  home  the  expense  of  these 
expeditions  had  been  those  imniediatelj  ad- 
joining the  land  explored  ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion the  expense  was  borne  entirely  bj  a 
colon jr  wliich  would  appear  to  ha^e  )iad  no 
interest   in   the    roatter    whatever,   being 
-separated   bj   three    other  colonies  from 
the  territory  explored,  but  to  have  been 
actaated   purely  by   public  spirit ;  and  it 
was   a  curious  fact  that    this   expedition 
should  have  been  the  first  that  had  been 
entirely  successful.     He  thought    an  act 
of  such   public  spirit  on  the  part  of  one 
of  our  youngest  colonics  justified  him  in 
bringing  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
Uonse.     It  would  not  become  him  to  speak 
at  any  length  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  prosecution  of  the  expedition. 
It  was  well  known  that  it  ended  in  the  la- 
mentable deaths  of  many  of  the  explorers, 
but  the  great  objects  which  were  sought  by 
it  had  been  entirely  obtained.     He  hoped, 
however,  that  he  might  say  a  few  words  as 
a  tribute  to  the  very  remarkable  man  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
whose  energy  and  ability  it  mainly  owed 
its  success.     Mr.  Burke,  with  whose  name 
the  successful  discovery  of  large  tracts  of 
country   in    the  Australian   colonies    was 
connected,    was   a  brother  of  the  gallant 
Engineer  officer  whose  deeds  at  Silistria 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Crimean  war  were 
so  famous.     No  man  was  more  remarkable 
for  public  spirit  or  for  great  energy  and 
talents.    He  was  an  accomplished  musician 
and  artist,  indeed  a  man  of  the  most  varied 
acquirements.     After  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Burke  threw  up  a  lucrative  posi 
tion  in  the  colony  to  take  part  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  he  again  resigned  a  good 
appointment  to  take  charge  of  this  expedi- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  he  and  two  of 
Ills  companions,  Wills  and  Becker,  had  lost 
their  lives.     As  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  death  and  the   abandonment  of  the 
place  at  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
met  he  would  say   nothing,    because  the 
whole    subject    was   under    investigation 
by  a  distinguished  commission  appointed 
in  the  colony.     But  as  to  the  result  of  the 
expedition,  he  might  say  that  it  had  been 
to  establish  for  the  first  time  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
great  colonies  situated  on  the  eastern  and 
soothem  coasts  of  Australia,  there  was  to 
the  north  land  abundantly  supplied  with 
good  water  and  well  suited  for  agricultural 
and  pastoral  purposes,  and  sufficient  for  the 
VOL.  CLXV.    [thihd  series.] 


accommodation  of  equally  important  settle- 
ments. At  the  present  time,  when  new 
territory  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cotton 
was  everywhere  sought  after,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  known 
that  such  had  been  discovered  ready  at  once 
for  the  occupation  of  the  white  man,  and 
that  the  Government  should  come  forward 
ill  the  matter  and  add  one  if  not  more  to 
the  many  rich  dependencies  of  which  the 
country  boasted.  The  dreams  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  those  dreams  which 
were  shared  in  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
which  the  House  and  the  country  for  a 
long  time  joined,  but  which  were  thrown 
back  by  previous  failures,  were  now  esta- 
blished facts  ;  and  notliing  would  be  more 
easy,  with  the  co-oporatioii  of  enterprising 
settlers  and  the  Crown,  than  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia, 
which  would  add  as  much  credit,  he  lioped, 
to  the  English  name  as  the  great  settle- 
ments in  the  south.  Upon  tlie  subject  of 
this  expedition  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Office  had  said,  that  when 
the  results  were  known,  it  would  be  time  to 
see  whether  further  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  English  Government.  He  (Mr. 
Childers)  thought  that  that  time  had  now 
arrived,  and  the  House  would  have  to  con- 
sider very  soon  the  propriety  of  giving  a 
proper  establishment  to  the  settlements 
which  would  spring  up  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered districts.  When  the  matter  was 
dealt  with,  the  House  might  expect  the 
greatest  advantages  to  accrue  to  this  coun- 
try, and  therefore,  while  placing  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  course  so  far  adopted 
by  the  Colonial  Office,  he  hoped  that  the 
same  would  be  pursued,  and  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  colony  of  Burkes- 
land  would  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing   of    the   British    dependencies. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  that  he  hoped, 
after  the  statement  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
that  the  Government  would  consider  whe- 
ther some  steps  should  not  be  taken  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  leader  of 
this  expedition.  The  country,  which  had 
derived  great  advantage  from  the  extension 
of  the  British  empire  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  would  appreciate  the  devotedness  of 
Mr.  Burke  and  his  brave  companions,  and 
he  hoped  that  some  steps  would  be  taken 
by  the  Government  to  do  honour  to  their 
memory. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  that  he  was  glad  to  he  able  to  pro- 
duce without  delay  the  papers  for  which 
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his  1)on.  Fmnd  Imd  called;  and  he  thought 
it  Was  only  right  (hat  the  Parliament  of 
England  ahonld  have  in  its  possession  an 
authentio  account  of  the  deeds  of  heroisin 
itxid  devotion  which  had  added  to  (he  fast 
terntories  of  the  British  crown,  and  pro- 
vided space  for  new  and  flourishing  colo- 
nies. He  rejoiced  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  had  heeri  called  to  the  gallant 
enterprise,  a  detailed  account  of  which 
troold  he  found  in  the  papers  laid  vpon 
(he  table ;  and  he  was  glad  also  to  have 
the  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Government  of  etpressing 
(h^ir  sense  of  the  public  spirit  and  liberality 
of  the  authorities  at  Victoria  in  fitting  out 
the  recent  expedition^  and  of  the  gallant 
devotion,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  self-sa- 
crifice, of  those  brave  mefi  who  took  part 
in  it.  The  papers  he  would  have  to  lay 
upon  the  table  would  not  be  complete, 
because  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  sad  fatalities  which  constituted  the 
roost  tragie  patt  of  the  tale,  and  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Burke*  were  under 
investigation  at  Melbourne.  Moreorer,  at 
some  future  time,  the  Government  would 
have  to  produce  detailed  accounts  of  those 
expeditions  which  had  been  sent  out,  in 
a  spirit  equal  to  that  displayed  in  the  de- 
spatch of  the  original  expedition,  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible^  of  discovering  the  fate 
of  the  brave  explorers.  The  interest  felt 
in  the  colonies  upon  this  matter  had  been 
BO  great,  that  not  only  had  a  fresh  expe- 
dition been  sent  from  Yictoriai  but  it  had 
been  accompanied  by  separate  expeditions 
from  Southern  Australia,  from  Queensland, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  itself, 
where  a  steam  sloop  had  been  provided  to 
render  assistance  in  the  search.  In  the 
iuteresting  papers  which  he  should  place 
upon  the  table  would  be  found  a  touching 
account,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  H.  Barkly, 
of  the  labours,  sufferings,  and  deaths  of 
the  brave  leaders  of  the  late  expedition. 
He  believed  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  population  would  rise  upon  the  newly, 
discovered  territory,  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  names  of  Burke  and  Wills  would  ever 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
colonists  of  Australia. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES  (IRELAND). 
MOnON   FOR  A  PAPER. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  that  he  rose  to 
move  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  from 
Dublin  Castle  in  the  month  of  October,  I 
Mr,  Chichester  Fortescue 


1861,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 
University  to  the  Begistrar  of  Queen's 
College,  Ga1«ray,  refernng  to  certain  addi* 
tionafexhibitions  or  scliolarshipB  placed  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieote* 
nant  at  the  disposal  ezclu«iTely  of  students 
attending  the  second  year's  coarse  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  ;  likewise,  for  a  return  of 
the  number  of  studentaof  the  second  year*a 
course  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  in  each  session  separate- 
ly, since  the  opening  of  the  College  to  the 
present  session  (1862)  ;  with  a  slatemeni 
of  the  actual  number  of  the  scholarships 
already  provided  by  the  Parliamentary 
grant  and  placed  in  each  session  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students  of  the  second 
year's  course  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the 
said  College,  such  return  and  statement  to 
be  furnished  as  follows  : — Sessions  1850-1 » 
and  1851-2  ;  number  of  students,  second 
year*B  course,  faculty  of  artt;  number  of 
scholarships,  second  year's  course,  faculty 
of  arts. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  the  Go- 
vernment would  offer  no  objection  to  the 
Motion  if  the  hon.  Member  would  consent 
to  append  to  bis  Motion  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  entered  each  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  in  the  sessions  1859*60, 
1860-1,  and  1861-2 ;  of  the  number  and 
values  of  the  scholarships  provide«l  for 
each  class,  regarding  the  scholarships  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  as  con- 
tinuations of  those  of  the  first  year ;  and 
of  the  total  number  of  students  attending 
the  Queen's  Colleges  in  each  of  the  afore- 
said sessions,  distinguishing  their  religiooa 
denominations. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  assented,  and  taid 
that  his  Motion  was  in  no  wis«  dictated 
by  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  He  merely  asked  for  informa- 
tion. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 
SELECT  GOIIMITTEE  KOTED  FOR. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  that  he  rose  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  utilising  the  sewage  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  England,  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  reduction  of  local  taxation  and  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  He  said  that  he 
regarded  this  as  a  subject  of  great  national 
importance,  but  that  there  were  several 
preliminary  points  which  ought  to  precede 
its  consideration.  Firstly,  it  should  be  de- 
termined whether  the  sewage  of  cities  and 
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tdWDft  waa  a  valtMbLa  conimoditj,  anited 
tot  agriouUural  purposes  and  likeij  to  im- 
pro?«  the  land  ;  seooiidljr,  which  would  be 
the  best  aad  cheapest  i^cthod  for  carrying 
tUe  sewage  ««  to  the  land  ;  thirdly,  what 
woald  be  tb#  value  of  the  sewage  per  ton, 
aidid  further,  whether  the  cogiueering  diffi- 
euUies  could  be  overcoiue;  for  if  thej  were 
•considered  insuweuntaUe,  to  incur  expense 
w^uld  be  useless.  The  probleoi  was  one 
which  it  was  ahsolutety  necessary  to  solve. 
Both  ill  a  social  and  sanitary  point  of  view, 
if  some  means  could  be  devised  of  utilising 
sewage,  the  greatest  advantages  would  be 
obtained.  As  matters  now  Btood»  the  most 
fearful  results  liad  followed  the  neglect  of 
the  sewage  question.  Death  stalked  abroad 
m  our  courts  and  alleys,  and  many  a  strong 
man  had  been  swept  away  by  typhoid  fever, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  been  sown  when  be 
vaa  passing  through  them.  lie  rejoiced 
that  the  great  sewage  works  of  the  metro- 
polis were  progressing;  and  he  eitpressed 
his  firm  belief  that  if  those  works  proved 
successful,  the  example  would  be  followed 
by  etery  town  in  England,  and  London 
itself  would  be  made  one  of  the  roost 
healthy  cities  in  the  world.  Why,  he 
asked,  bad  not  this  question  made  pro- 
gress ?  The  House  in  some  measure  was 
at  fault,  for  on  looking  at  a  report  of 
the  metropolitan  commissioners  of  sewers, 
which  hsd  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
Bouse,  he  found  that  Mr.  Wheatstone  re- 
ported that  the  utilization  of  the  sewage, 
except  upon  the  principle  of  solidification, 
waa  an  engineering  and  commercial  impos- 
sibility. The  fact  wa$,  that  at  that  time 
Hr.  Wheatstone  had  a  patent  for  a  pro- 
eeas  of  solidification,  which,  as  he  had  al- 
vays  been  taken  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  un- 
fortunate circumstance.  What,  he  asked, 
bad  been  the  consequence  of  a  persistence 
in  the  present  system  ?  Why,  that  the 
waters  of  every  river  upon  which  a  great 
town  was  built  had  been  rendered  poisonous, 
whereas,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
utilizing  the  sewage  thousands  of  pounds  a 
year  might  be  gained »  and  the  water  pre- 
served pure  and  wholesome.  Professor 
Liebeg  bad  slated  in  one  of  his  works, 
that  if  England  wished  to  continue  an  agri- 
cultural country,  she  must  avail  herself  of 
all  the  sewage  of  her  great  towns;  and  Dr. 
Parkins,  guided  by  calculations  which  had 
been  made  by  Professor  Playfair,  had 
stated  that  it  was  incontestible  that  tlie 
value  of  the  sewage  of  England  was  no 
less  than  £93,283,000  a  year.     The  gra- 


dual  decrease  in  the  production  of  the 
corn-growing  districts  was  a  proof  that  a 
process  of  utilizing  the  sewage  of  towns 
was  most  necessary.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  supply  of  gu^no  would  not  last  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  the  time  was  come 
for  providing  a  substitute.  He  saw  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  his  place,  and  as  he  knew  the  noble 
Lord  was  capable  of  mastering  any  sub- 
ject, whether  small  or  great,  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  he  would  read  an  extract 
from  a  speech  which  ho  addressed  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  Lewes  in  1852. 
On  that  occasion  the  noble  Lord  saiJ  — 

"  But,  gentlcmoD,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
progress  in  chemical  science,  and  the  application 
of  that  science  to  practical  agriculture,  may  lead 
to  something  which  will  render  you  less  anxious 
smd  soUoitous  about  land;  and  that,  instead  of 
sending  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  for  manure, 
we  shall  And  something  nearer  home  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  dirt  of  our  towns  ought  to  he  on  our 
nelds,  and  we  ought  not  to  allow  decomposed  sab- 
fltanoes  in  our  towns  to  pollute  the  atmosphere, 
corrupt  health,  promote  disease  ^d  pestilence, 
and  destroy  life.  I  am  sure,  if  a  system  could  be 
devised  whereby  substances  which  are  noxious 
could  be  utilized,  not  only  the  health  of  the  towns' 
population  would  be  greatly  improved,  but  the 
agricultural  interest  wouUt  derive  great  pecuniary 
advantages  from  the  change." 

Me.  POLLARD-URQUIIART  said, he 
begged  to  second  the  Motion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed. 

Mk.  COVVPER  said,  that  the  utilization 
of  sewage — that  was,  the  removal  of  it  from 
towns  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture — had 
long  been  a  problem  which  persons  in- 
terested in  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
towns  had  endeavoured  to  solve.  The  late 
Board  of  Health  had  made  many  inquiries 
and  valuable  reports  upon  tlie  subject,  but 
hitherto  very  little  progress  had  been  made; 
for  although  the  sewage  of  small  towns 
under  special  circumstances  could  be. ad- 
vantageously  applied  to  agriculture,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Rugby  and  Watford,  yet  with 
regard  to  large  towns,  exceptins?  the  very 
remarkable  and  peculiar  case  of  Edinburgh, 
science  had  failed  in  finding  any  system 
which  was  entirely  satisfactory.  He  was 
not  very  sanguine  that  this  branch  of  en- 
gineering and  sanitary  science  would  be 
likely  to  obtain  much  assistance  from  the 
labours  of  a  Committee  ;  yet  since  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  willing  to  undertake 
that  inquiry,  and  as  he  had  shown  by  an 
elaborate  speech  that  the  subject  was  one 
requiring  investigation,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  and 
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he  sincerely  hoped    that  some  important 
result  would  follow  its  inquiries. 

Motion   ctgreed  to.     Select  Committee 

appointed. 

House  adjonined  at  Twenty-five 
minutes  to  Eight  o*clook. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  February  19, 1862. 
PuBuo  Bill.— 1<>  Marriages  (Ireland). 

QUALIFICATION   FOR   OFFICES 
ABOLITION  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  said,  he  hoped  that 
his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press  this  Bill 
upon  the  House.  He  wished,  however,  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error 
into  which  he  had  fallen  when  the  measure 
was  introduced.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
had  said,  that  last  Session,  when  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  proposed, 
it  was  passed  in  a  not  very  full  House  by 
a  majority  of  thirteen  ;  and  this  was  true. 
But  it  was  to  a  previous  period  that  he 
alluded  when  he  stated  that  the  Bill  bad 
attracted  little  attention  iu  the  House,  and 
had  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Bill  was  cer- 
tain to  be  thrown  out  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament ;  but  only  last  Session,  through 
some  accident  or  another,  by  a  majority  of 
eleven.  The  Bill  proposed  to  repeal  the 
declaration  taken  by  all  persons  who  are 
admitted  to  corporate  offices  that  they  will 
never  exercise  any  power,  authority,  or  in- 
fluence which  they  might  possess  by  rea- 
son of  such  offices  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established, 
or  disturb  the  bishops  or  clergy  of  that 
Church  in  any  rights  to  which  they  may  be 
by  law  entitled.  He  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  the  declaration  in  no 
way  fettered  the  free  action  of  any  man 
as  a  citizen,  as  an  elector,  or  as  a  Member 
of  that  House;  but  it  did  prevent  persons 
infested  with  corporate  functions  and  with 
the  power  attached  to  those  functions  from 
exercising  that  power  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  power  of 
the  corporation  was  conferred  by  the  State, 
and  he  held  that  the  State  had  a  perfect 
right  to  define  the  purposes  to  which  the 
powers  which  it  conferred  should  be  exer- 
cised. Let  them  look  at  the  consequences 
Air,  Cowper 


which  would  ensue  from  the  abrogation  of 
the  limitation.  That  abrogation  would  tend 
to  convert  every  corporation  into  a  political 
club,  with  express  permission  to  use  the 
corporate  powers  against  the  Chnrch  of 
England.  The  declaration  was  embodied 
in  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  which 
passed  in  1828,  and  for  which  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  had 
since  derived  so  much  honour  and  credit. 
It  was  also  included  in  the  oath  framed  in 
1829  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  corporate  offices  and  seats  in  this 
House.  It  was  inserted  also  in  the  oath 
taken  by  Jewish  members  of  the  House. 
The  reservation  did  not  say  that  any  man 
should  he  limited  in  any  legitimate  political 
function,  but  simply  that  he  should  not 
abuse  the  municipal  power  with  which,  by 
virtue  of  admission  to  a  corporate  office, 
he  became  invested.  The  Declaration  was 
as  follows  : — 

"  I  will  never  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
which  I  may  possess  by  virtue  of  the  office  of 
to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church 
as  it  is  by  law  established  in  England,  or  to  dis- 
turb the  said  Church." 

There  was  nothing  illiberal  in  that  limi- 
tation. The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
considered  the  declaration  an  annoyance, 
and  had  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  had  to  make  it  in  order  to  act  as 
assessor  in  conjunction  with  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  some  foolish  persons  jeered 
him.  The  hon.  Member  ought  to  hate 
treated  those  cheers  or  jeers  with  the  con- 
tempt they  merited,  because  it  was  a  proof 
that  whoever  cheered  or  jeered  were  so  ig- 
norant as  not  to  understand  that  he  was  ac- 
cepting a  function  the  performance  of  which 
was  inconsistent  with  his  using  the  powers 
thereof  against  the  Church  of  England. 
He  regretted  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  should  persevere  in  his  attempt 
to  press  the  Bill,  because  its  effect  wonid 
be  not  to  establish  religious  freedom,  but 
to  direct  the  powers  of  the  corporations 
against  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  for 
these  reasons,  and  from  nt>  wish  to  limit 
the  religious  freedom  of  any  man,  he 
begged  to  move  as  an  Amendment  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months.  What  had  occurred  in  the 
United  States  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  nation  could  not  be  free  nnless  it  guarded 
not  only  the  social  but  the  political  order 
to  be  observed  by  the  several  powers  of 
the  state ;  and  as  one  who  valned  the 
free  action  of  the  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try in  all  that  related  to  the  administration 
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of  the  seyeral  muDicipalities,  he  deprecated  | 
the  proposed  chaDge,  which  would  tend  to 
divert  the  corporations  from  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  legitimate  fanctions,  and 
subject  them  to  influences  at  variance  with 
the  municipal  interests  and  order  of  the 
cities  and  towns  which  thej  were  bound  to 
guard. 

Mr.  SELWYN  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *'  this  daj  six 
months." 

Mb.  SOTOERON-BSTCOURT  re- 
marked,  tliat  a  great  deal  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  abolishing  the  declaration  ;  but 
the  subject  had  such  wide  ramifications  that 
he  held  that  it  was  a  matter  which  should 
be  dealt  with  bj  the  Go? ernment,  and  not 
bj  a  private  Member.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  private  Member  could  gife 
the  House  those  assurances  and  guaran- 
tees which  would  enable  them  to  feel  jus- 
tified in  removing  the  declaration  from  the 
statute  book.  If  the  Government  would 
have  the  subject  investigated  by  their  law 
oflBcera  and  would  give  the  House  an  as- 
surance that  there  was  no  ground  for  ap- 
prehending danger  to  the  Church  from 
the  abolition  of  the  declaration,  he  should 
regard  it  as  upon  a  different  footing  from 
that  which  it  now  occupied,  introduced 
year  after  year  as  the  crotchet,  apparently, 
of  an  individual  Member,  with  no  further 
information  or  guarantee  upon  which  the 
House  oould  proceed. 

Sib  GEORGB  GREY  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  Bill  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. In  his  opinion  the  griefance  of 
the  declaration  had  been  much  exaggerated 
on  the  one  side  and  the  danger  of  its  aboli- 
tion on  tlie  other.  The  griefance  was  rather 
theoretical  than  practical,  and  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate). 
as  to  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  declara- 
tion, had  no  substantial  foundation.  The 
declaration  afforded  no  real  protection  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  ever  seriously  proposed 
as  such.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Act 
was  repealed  at  the  instance  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  as  a  private 
Member  ;  and  this  declaration  was  not  pro- 
posed by  him,  but  it  was  probably  thought 
at  the  time  that  it  would  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  as  to  its  effect.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 


wickshire that  the  State  had  a  right  to 
limit  the  powers  which  it  conferred;  but 
after  thirty  or  forty  years'  experience  could 
any  one  say  that  the  declaration  gave  any 
real  security  to  the  Church,  or  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  retain  it  ?  Parliament  had 
expressed  its  belief  that  it  was  of  no  value 
by  passing  an  annual  Indemnity  Bill,  which 
suspended  the  penalties  imposed  for  not 
taking  the  declaration.  As  the  Bill  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  House 
on  several  occasions,  he  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  that  the  best 
proof  that  the  Nonconformists  were  suffer- 
ing under  a  real  grievance  was  the  passing 
of  the  Indemnity  Act.  The  declarations 
afforded  no  protection  whatever  to  the 
Church,  but  were  rather  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, diminishing  her  usefulness,  which  after 
all  was  the  only  thing  that  would  preserve 
her  position.  As  she  enlarged  and  widened 
her  sphere  of  action  she  ouuld  afford  to 
give  others  the  civil  equality  which  was 
due  to  them.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber fur  Warwickshire  might  dismiss  his 
alarms,  as  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would 
not  have  the  slightest  possible  effect  in  the 
direction  he  feared. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  doubted  whe- 
ther the  declaration  afforded  any  real  pro- 
tection to  the  Church  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  see  that  it  formed  a  se- 
rious grievance  to  the  Dissenters.  It  was 
perhaps  a  matter  of  little  consequence  what 
was  done  with  the  declaration  ;  but  it  was 
always  undesirable  to  re-open  vexed  ques- 
tions which  had  once  been  settled  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  removal  of  a  condi- 
tion which  had  hitherto  accompanied  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  corporate  offi- 
ces would  tend  by  implication  (though,  no 
doubt,  erroneously)  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dissenters  might,  by  virtue  of  their  official 
position,  do  what  was  detrimental  to  the 
Church.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
support  the  law  as  it  stood. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

House  dwided : — Ayes  63  ;  Noes  54  : 
Majority  9. 

Main  Quostion  put,  and  agreed  to.  Bill 
read  2"*, 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 
SISTER.— SECOND  READING. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  rend. 
Motion  made,  and    Question   proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be   now  read  a  Second 
Time."  ^  , 
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Mr.  LTGO^  Baid,  t)iat  the  circamBtancefl 
tiT)der  which  the  Bill  then  caiDe  before  the 
lloufte  were  such  as  to  induce  hon.  Mem* 
lers  to  consider  very  carefullj  the  coarse 
which  tHej  should  adopt  with  regard  to  it. 
As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  hon.  Mefmber 
for  Pontefract  had  mored  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  without  stating  the  grounds 
on  which  he  introduced  it ;  so  now  he  had 
abstained  from  stating  his  reasons  for  em- 
bracing Scotland  and  Ireland  in  its  proYi- 
sions.  Considering  that  it  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  it  had  been  proposed 
that  the  alteration  of  tbe  Law  should  ex* 
tend  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  was  scarce- 
)j  courteous  to  bring  on  the  second  rending 
of  the  Bill  at  a  time  when  nmny  Sootch  and 
Irish  Members  were  unavoidabljr  absent 
from  the  House,  and  no  sufBcient  opportu- 
nity had  been  given  for  their  -constituents 
to  express  their  opinions  upon  i%.  The 
extreme  haf<te  with  which  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  pressed  it  <m, 
showed  that  hecntertaii>ed  a  lurking  belief, 
that  if  the  subject  was  fairly  discussed  after 
due  notice,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pass 
such  a  measure.  There  was  no  reason, 
either,  for  hurrying  on  the  Bill,  as  the 
Order  Book  for  Wednesdays,  as  well  as 
for  every  other  day  in  the  Session,  was 
a  comparatire  blank.  Although,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  last  year,  that  rt  was  inexpedient 
to  make  a  change  which  would  place  the 
Law  in  the  three  kingdoms  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
had  been  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  yet,  while  it  was  declared  that  in 
England  marriages  contracted  before  tlte 
Act  were  to  be  valid,  such  was  not  to  be 
the  case  in  Scotland;  and  while  in  England 
▼estod  rights  were  saved,  there  was  in  the 
Bill  no  similar  provision  with  regard  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Lygon) 
objected  to  the  Bill,  as  he  believed  it  would 
lead  to  endless  litigation,  and  confuse  and 
disturb  many  family  arrangements.  He 
was  very  unwilling  to  make  that  House  the 
arena  of  theological  controversy ;  but  he 
thought  tlmt  they  were  entitled  to  ask  the 
supporters  of  the  change,  why,  if  they  de- 
fended it  on  the  ground  that  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  was  not  pro- 
hibited by  expresA  words  of  Holy  Scripture, 
they  did  not  ask  Parliament  to  sanction 
marriage  in  at  least  fourteen  other  cases  in 
which  it  was  forbidden,  but  in  which  no  such 
express  prohibition  existed;  and  more  par- 
ticularly why  they  had  abandoned  the  case 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  niece. 


which  treed  to  be  included  in  their  Bills, 
A  pvblioation  had  been  sent  round  to  hen. 
Members  of  that  House  by  the  indefatiga- 
Ue  agit«tors  on  the  part  of  ihe  measure^ 
which  was  headed  **  Facta  aind  Olpiaions," 
and  which  purported  to  contain  staiementi 
of  no  less  than  twenty- seTon  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  He  had  had  the  docu- 
^neat  in  his  possession  for  two  or  three  days 
only,  but  he  had  already  discovered  that 
many  of  these  fadts  were  ns  faRaciecis  as 

riible,  and  might  with  greater  propriety 
described  as  Mictions.  The  first  fact 
was,  that  **  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  ie  id  no  way  prohibited,  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  in  the  Old  or  New  T^ta- 
ment."  Assuming  that  such  Was  the  case, 
the  same  obsenration  would  apply  to  the 
fourteen  other  cases  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, the  aban^nment  of  the  prohibition 
in  many  of  which  would  lead  to  conse- 
-quences  most  shocking  and  pcYolting  to 
humanity.  Fact  the  second  asserted  that 
fliarriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was 
expressly  permitted  by  the  Zjaw  of  Levki- 
cus.  Now,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
however  Archbishop  Parker  and  those  who 
were  subseifuentK  concerned  in  fratmng  the 
authorised  version  of  tlra  Scriptures  in  tlie 
year  1603  might  ditfer  m  to  the  transla- 
tion of  a  particular  v^se  of  Leviticus,  they 
were  agreed  as  io  the  meaning  which  thai 
verse  bore,  because  they  were  the  persona 
who  drew  op  and  sanctioned  the  table 
of  kindred  and  affinity  upon  which  the 
restriotions  upon  marriages  of  affinity 
were  based.  In  another  **faet''  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Church  of  England  no- 
where claimed  authority  to  prohibit  mar- 
riages which  were  not  contrary  to  Holy 
Scriptures.  That  was  so,  bat  these  mar- 
riages were  by  all  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  who  had  spoken  collectively  de- 
clared to  be  contrary  to  those  Scriptures, 
it  was  true  that  there  bad  been  exceptions 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  many  of  the 
prelates  who  had  adopted  the  idea  of  a  mis- 
translation had  afterwards  elwnged  their 
opinions.  The  late  Bishop  Blouifietd  was 
for  a  time  led  away,  but  ajfter  further  con- 
sideration he  deliberately  changed  his  opi- 
nion, and  voted  in  favour  of  "the  restriotions. 
Great  stress  ivas  also  laid  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  withm 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he 
expressed  deep  regret  for  the  course  which 
he  had  taken.  ["  Where  ?  Where?"]  He 
was  aware  that  the  statement  had  not  been 
made  public,  but  he  believed  that  in  what 
he  bad  said  be  had  stated  no  more   than 
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wgB  the  lact.  Indifidual  bishops  might 
have  gireo  opioions  in  favour  of  these  iDar- 
riages,  but  the  Church  of  England  speak- 
ing in  a  respoosible  manner,  and  in  her 
corporate  capacitj,  had  always  declared 
that  they  were  eontrary  to  fioly  Scrip- 
tiire*  Nor  was  that  declaration  confined 
to  the  Church  of  England  ;  it  was  shared 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  by 
every  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Again,  ii  was  said  that  in  1563  Bishop 
JeweU  expressed  the  opinion  that  these 
marriages  were  proper.  That  might  or 
might  not  be  so,  but  in  1571  Bishop 
Jewell  was  a  party  to  drawing  up  the  table 
of  kindred  and  affinity  which  conden^ned 
them.  The  ISth  «*  fact "  stated  that  these 
marriages  were  before  the  year  1835  vir- 
tually permitted  ip  this  country.  That  was 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  because, 
if  it  were  true  that  these  particular  mar- 
riages wjsre  virtually  permitted  before 
^at  year,  ap  were  all  other  unions 
which  were  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
table  of  affinity.  But  the  matter  had  not 
been  left  where  it  was  in  the  year  1835. 
In  the  case  of  ''  Fenton  v.  Livingstone," 
it  had  been  laid  down  by  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  Wensleydale,  and 
Lord  Chelmsford,  with,  he  believed,  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  late  Lord  Campbell, 
that  all  incestuous  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  kindred  and  affinity, 
including  that  with  a  deceased  wife*s  sister, 
were  not  voidable,  but  void  ab  initio.  Prior 
to  the  Act  of  1835,  however,  the  question 
pf  these  marriages  was  a  question  for  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  one  of  which,  until  it 
was  decided  by  them,  the  temporal  courts 
could  not  take  cognizance.  In  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  it  was  possible  to  protract 
a  suit  until  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
after  which  the  marriage  could  not  be 
questioned,  ami  thus,  by  means  of  a  sham 
suit,  any  of  tliese  marriages  might  be  pro- 
tected. By  the  Act  of  1835  the  procedure 
was  altered,  and  the  temporal  courts  were 
aothorized  to  deal  with  these  marriages 
without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
spiritual  tribunals ;  and  so  far  he  ttiought 
that  the  Act  of  1835  was  not  open  to 
attack.  It  then  became  a  question  in  what 
position  thoae  who  had  contracted  these 
niarnages  should  be  placed,  and,  from  a 
feeling  of,  perhaps,  mistaken  kindness,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  in  which  they  would  have 
stood  if  a  spit  had  been  begun  and  one  of 
the  parties  had  been  removed  by  death. 
It  was  stated  that  thousands  of  such  mar- 


riages bad  been  contracted  ;  but  as  far  as 
any  opportunity  had  been  given  of  ex- 
amining the  question,  it  had  been  found 
that  for  whose ver  benefit  this  measure 
might  be  Intended,  it  was  not  designed 
for  that  of  the  poor  man.  These  unions 
did  not  exist  in  any  considerable  numbers 
among  the  poor.  Some  time  ago  Sir 
William  Page  Wood  carefully  inquired  how 
many  of  such  marriages  had  occurred  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John,  and  he  could  find  only  two.  [Mr. 
MoNCKTOK  MiLNBS :  "  74."J  It  was  after- 
wards  shown  that  there  were  two  more, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  now  stated  that 
there  were  74 — a  statement,  however,  to 
which,  resting  as  it  did  on  an  anonymous 
authority,  he  was  certainly  not  disposed  to 
give  entire  credence  without  further  in- 
vestigation. They  were  told  that  a  great 
number  of  petitions  had  been  presented  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  but  what  was  the 
reason  of  that  ?  Why,  that  neither  time, 
money,  expense,  nor  trouble  had  been 
spared  in  getting  them  up.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  get  signatures  at  the  rate  of 
two  guineas  for  400 ;  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising, considering  that  those  who  were 
anxious  to  maintain  the  law  had  no  private 
interests  to  serve,  and  no  funds  to  expend, 
that  the  petitions  which  they  had  pre- 
sented should  he  signed  bj  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  persons.  It  was  quite  impossible — 
and  he  believed  that  in  using  that  expres- 
sion he  was  quoting  the  words  of  Earl 
Russell — it  was  quite  impossible  to  stop 
at  the  change  proposed  by  the  Bill.  All 
the  arguments  which  had  been  used  in  its 
favour  might  be  advanced  in  support  of 
polygamy,  and  would  lead  to  conclusions 
most  revolting  to  human  nature.  It  was 
a  thing  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  that  those  who  had  set 
at  naught  the  law  of  England  should  re- 
ceive a  privilegiiim.  If  persons  came  to 
that  House  for  relief,  they  ought  to  come 
there  with  clean  hands.  The  Bill  had  not 
advanced  in  public  favour.  It  was  once 
carried  by  a  majority  of  40  ;  but  last  year 
it  did  not  succeed  in  passing  that  House. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would,  upon 
further  examination,  affirm  its  decision  of 
last  year,  and,  carrying  out  the  fair  and 
legitimate  expression  of  public  opinion, 
would  prevent  the  further  agitation  of  that 
most  odious  and  unsatisfactory  proposal. 

Mb.  COLLIER  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M. 
Milne^  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the 
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subject  before  the  House.  Hon.  Gentle- 
mnn  opposite  appeared  to  misconceive  an 
important  question  which  lay  at  the  thresh- 
old of  this  discussion,  namely,  on  which 
side  the  burden  of  proof  rested.  Frimd 
facie  marriage  was  a  lawful  thing  :  when 
the  question  arose  whether  or  not  any  par- 
ticular marriage,  or  class  of  marriages  was 
lawful,  surely  it  did  not  lie  on  those  who 
asserted  that  they  were  to  prove  a  negative, 
namely,  that  there  was  no  impediment : 
bat  it  lay  upon  those  who  forbad  the  banns 
to  prove  affirmatively  that  some  impedi- 
ment did  exist.  They  were  bound  to  show 
that  such  marriages  were  forbidden  by 
Scri|)ture,  or,  if  not,  that  they  were  repug- 
nant to  what  the  hon.  Gentlemun  called 
the  moral  instinct  of  the  world — ot  least 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  forget  that  marriages  such 
as  those  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  were  sanctioned  by  every  Protestant 
country  in  Europe  except  our  own,  and 
were  also  legal  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  they 
might  likewise  take  place  whenever  a  dis- 
pensation was  procured,  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
dispensations  were  granted  to  legalize  in- 
cest. The  moral  instinct  repugnant  to 
these  marriages,  therefore,  was  only  to  be 
found  in  England  ;  and  it  evidently  did 
not  animate  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  that  assembly  had  over  and 
over  again  adopted  the  principle  contained 
in  the  Bill.  Was  there  then  any  spiritual 
prohibition  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  could  find 
none  in  the  New  Testament,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  back  to  Leviticus.  There 
would  be  a  considerable  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing all  the  moral  precepts  of  that  book  to 
society  as  at  present  constituted  ;  and,  if 
even  an  express  prohibition  were  there  to 
be  met  with,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  should 
feel  himself  bound  by  it.  But  the  fact 
was,  thnt  the  single  verse  bearing  upon 
the  subject  sanctioned  by  implication  in- 
stead of  prohibiting  these  marriages.  It 
was  important  to  inquire  in  what  way  the 
marriage  law  propounded  in  Leviticus, 
was  understood  by  the  people  to  whom  it 
WAS  addressed.  Dr.  Adler,  one  of  the 
chief  Rabbis  of  the  Jews,  deposed  that 
from  the  time  when  the  law  was  promul- 
gated these  marriages  had  not  only  been 
contracted,  but  were  looked  upon  with  pe- 
culiar favour.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
constant  violations  of  a  supposed  law, 
he  challenged  hon.  Gentlemen  to  point 
out  a  single  instance  .n  which  a  divine  re- 
J/r.  Collier 


buke  for  their  backslidings  in  that  parti' 
cular  had  been  levelled  at  the  Jews.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Tewkesbury  (Mr.  Lygon) 
had  invoked  Church  authority,  by  which 
be  supposed  he  referred  to  the  apostolic 
canons.  [Mr.  Ltoon  dissented.]  Well, 
the  subject  had  been  Tory  often  discussed, 
and  if  the  hon.  Member  had  not  already 
referred  to  those  canons,  some  other  Gen- 
tleman on  his  side  of  the  House  would  be 
sure  to  do  so.  By  the  apostolic  canons^ 
promulgated  in  the  fourth  century,  not 
merely  these  particular  marriages,  but 
marriages  with  widows  were  prohibited  ; 
and  yet  in  the  present  day  he  was  told 
that  several  Members  of  the  Bench  of  Bi- 
shops had  married  widows,  showing  thereby 
their  reverence  for  the  apostolic  canons. 
Other  marriages,  such  as  those  with  ser- 
vant maids  and  actresses,  were  forbidden  ; 
in  fact,  for  a  lengthened  period  the  Church 
showed  a  disposition  to  restrict  marriages 
as  much  as  possible.  The  Comicil  of  La- 
teran  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  marriaires 
within  the  degree  of  fourth  cousin.  That 
ascetic  tendency,  however,  which  prevailed 
for  many  ages  in  the  church,  and  which 
multiplied  impediments  and  restrictions 
in  the  way  of  marriage,  had  given  way 
before  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  of 
true  religion.  Therefore,  the  high  ground 
taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  was  no 
longer  tenable  ;  it  was  impossible  to  show 
that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  prohibited  either  by  religion  or  natural 
morality;  what  then  was  the  real  objection 
to  the  measure  ?  it  lay  in  the  opposition 
of  a  great  number  of  highly  conscientious 
and  religious  people  in  this  country.  That 
would  be  an  unanswerable  argument  if 
the  Bill  were  one  compelling  a  man  to 
marry  his  wife's  sister,  or  even  to  asso- 
ciate with  another  man  who  had  done 
so.  But  the  simple  answer  to  thosis  who 
pressed  the  objection  was  ••  Don't  marry 
your  own  wife's  sister ;  you  are  not 
bound  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  other 
man  who  does  so ;  yon  may  blackball  hioi 
at  your  club,  if  you  think  proper  ;  but  do 
not  impose  your  sentiments  and  your  tastes 
— for  they  are  nothing  more — on  people 
who,  differing  from  you,  hold  their  opinions 
as  conscientiously  and  religiously  as  yon  en- 
tertain yours."  It  was  said  that  incunvent-' 
ence  would  follow  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
and  dark  pictures  of  future  domestic  unhap- 
piness  had  been  drawn.  But  all  these  ob- 
jections applied  as  strongly  to  the  wife's 
cousin  as  to  ber  sister ;  and  yet  no  one 
would  venture  to  say  that  husbands  habi- 
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iualljr  iotrigaed  with  those  relatives.  Ex- 
perience refuted  these  allegations.  If 
practical  ioconvenieuce  had  arisen  from 
the  operation  of  tlie  law  in  other  Pro- 
testant countries,  it  would  long  since  have 
heen  repealed.  The  evils  anticipated  from 
Buch  a  measure  in  our  own  country  were 
entirely  fanciful  and  imaginary  ;  but  those 
arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  prohi- 
bition were  real  and  undoubted.  It  was  in 
itself  a  great  evil  to  perpetuate  a  system  to 
which  numbers  entertained  the  strongest 
objections,  when,  moreover,  the  law  was 
inoperative  and  ineffectual.  What  were 
the  facts  ?  The  Royal  Commissioners  on 
the  Law  of  Marriage,  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, Dr.  Lushington,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  stated— 

*'  We  do  not  find  that  the  persons  who  oon tract 
these  marriages,  and  the  relations  and  friends 
who  approve  them,  have  a  less  strong  sense  than 
others  of  religions  and  moral  obligation,  or  .ore 

marked  by  laxity  of  conduct 

These  marriages  will  take  place  when  a  conciir- 
rcnoe  of  circumstances  give  rise  to  mutual  at- 
tachment ;  they  are  not  dependent  on  legisla- 
tion." 

It  was  impossible  to  exclude  from  consider- 
ation the  position  of  the  children  of  such 
marriages.  The  parents  themselves  we.*'e 
often  among  the  most  respectable  members 
of  society  ;  the  children  were  well  brought 
up  and  educated;  and  if  the  strong  measure 
of  bastardizing  them  were  persisted  in,  they 
woald  never  cease  to  regard  themselves  as 
innocent  victims  of  an  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical law.  Nothing  would  persuade  per- 
sona who  had  gune  abroad  and  contracted 
such  morriages  in  countries  where  they 
were  legal  that  they  were  not  valid  in  the 
eye  of  God,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
committing  adultery  by  marrying  again. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  marriages  of 
this  nature  were  contracted  to  a  much 
Urger  extent  than  was  generally  known. 
On  the  death  of  the  wife  her  sister  became 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  children;  and 
if  she  and  the  husband  were  not  allowed 
to  marry,  the  result  frequently  was  that  they 
ItTed  together  in  a  state  of  concubinage. 
He  concluded  then  that  it  had  not  been 
shown  that  these  marriages  were  prohi- 
bited by  any  precept  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  or  by  any  rule  of  morality.  The 
objections  to  the  Bill  resolved  themselves 
into  mere  objections  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment, and  he  maintained  that  for  any  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  how  much  soever 
they  might  be  entitled  to  respect,  to  im^iose 
their  tastes  and  sentiments  in  the  shape 


of  a  prohibitory  law  upon  others  who  did 
not  share  them,  was  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  rose  to  re- 
cord his  protest  sgainst  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  having  been  brought  on  with 
so  short  a  notice,  especially  as  it  was  now 
sought  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed  change  to  Scotland  and  Ireland— at 
a  time,  too,  when  many  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Members  were  absent  from  town. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth  (Mr.  Collier)  while  setting  the  Qos- 
pel  above  the  law,  had  declared  that  even 
if  the  Gospel  contained  an  express  prohibi- 
tion of  these  marriages,  he  should  feel  him* 
self  at  liberty  to  disregard  it.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  the  Scriptures,  rightly  under 
stood,  did  contain  an  express  prohibition,  to 
discover  which  it  was  only  necessary  to 
admit,  as  they  did  with  all  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, thnt  wherever  the  word  •*  men  "  was 
used  the  injunctions  must  be  taken  as 
extending  to  women  also.  Altering  the 
words  so  as  to  impart  to  them  this  mean- 
ing, it  would  be  seen  that  the  interpreta- 
tion put  on  the  last  verse  of  the  passaj^e  in 
the  I8th  Chapter  of  Leviticus,  verses  15  to 
18,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth,  wss 
at  best  a  piece  of  sophistry,  and  led  by 
inevitable  and  logical  sequence  to  the  sanc- 
tioning of  polygamy^  Tlie  Bill  was  not  a 
mere  alteration  of  t!ie  law  of  1835  ;  it  was 
an  alteration  of  what  had  been  the  law  of 
England  and  Scotland  for  the  last  300 
years,  and  of  Christendom  since  Chris- 
tianity arose.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
throw  out  the  Bill,  and  never  again  permit 
such  a  disagreeable  subject  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  as  he  had  always 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  since  he  first 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House, 
and  as  his  opinion  with  regard  to  it  remain- 
ed unchanged  by  anything  he  had  read 
or  heard,  it  was  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
present  measure,  and  to  state  shortly  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  do  so.  In 
the  first  place,  with  reference  to  what  was 
called  the  theological  argument — that  is  to 
say,  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  the 
chapter  in  Leviticus — he  was  not  going  to 
enter  into  any  minute  discussion,  partly 
because  the  subject  was  a  very  unsuitable 
one  for  the  House,  but  more  especially  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  any  passage  could  be 
found  in  Scripture  from  which  a  conclusion 
could  be  deduced.  If  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  there  was  to  be  found  any  express  re- 
cognition of  these  marriages,  as  was  some- 
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timescoii  (ended  by  the  Mippertenof  ike  Bill, 
or  if  there  was  any  direct  [>rohibition,  as  was 
alleged  by  its  opponents,  then  it  would,  of 
course,  be  our  duty  to  obey  the  mandate  at 
once ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  should  be  saved 
from  all  responsibility,  and  we  should  also 
ha7e  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
legislation,  resting  upon  such  a  foundation, 
would  be  acquiesced  in  by  all  classes  of  a 
Cbristiaii  commttuity.  It  was,  however, 
antecedently  improbable  that  Providence 
should  have  given  us  an  explicit  declara- 
tion on  such  a  question.  We  know  how  all 
attempts  to  deduce  from  the  Bible  direct 
information  on  other  matters  of  human 
learning  and  science  hare  been  worse  than 
useless,  and  on  reference  it  appears  that  on 
this  matter  (ks  on  others  we  are  left  to  act 
upon  our  own  judgment,  guided  only  by 
those  general  rules  of  justice  and  morality 
that  ought  to  guide  the  House  on  this  as 
on  other  occasions.  For  his  own  part,  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  permitting  these  mar- 
rii^es  was  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  upon  facts,  concerning 
which  there  was  no  doubt.  For  every  prac- 
tical purpose  tiiese  marriages  were  tolerated 
and  permitted  in  England  before  1835. 
True,  a  canon  of  the  Church  had  been  le- 
veiled  against  them  ;  but  when  they  found 
how  ineffectual  even  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  been,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  mere  canon,  unenforced  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  had  been  impotent  to 
restrain  men  in  a  matter  in  which  their 
interests  and  passions  were  involved.  The 
Commissioners  who  investigated  tlie  sub- 
ject found  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  these  marriages  had  taken  ploce  in  all 
grades  of  society ;  that  the  parties  had 
lived  and  died  under  the  influence  of  the 
marriage  vow ;  and  that  the  children  had 
inherited  as  if  the  canon  had  never  eiisted. 
It  was  said  that  these  marriages  wer-e 
voidable,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  in  which  any  one  of 
them  had  been  set  aside.  Earnest  and  sin- 
cere men  predicted  that  the  permission  to 
contract  these  marriages  would  weaken  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  lower  the 
standard  of  morality  in  the  country.  But 
he  asked  the  House,  hod  there  been  the 
slightest  proof  of  any  evil  cottsequenoes 
arising  from  these  marriages  during  the 
time  they  were  practically  tolerated  ?  If 
it  were  true  tliat  they  had  been  injurious 
to  morality,  he  should  have  expected  that 
tiM  bishops  and  clergy  would  have  de- 
D  uiuced  them,  and  shown  the  evils  that, 
had  in  fact  arisen  frdra  them.  If  mar- 
Mr.  Beadlam 


riages  of  this  kind  were  so  perniciena,  then 
in  the  time  when  they  were  tolerated  the 
pulpit  would  have  thundered  against  them* 
and  the  writers  on  ethics  and  morals  would 
have  shown  in  fact  the  mischiefs  tliey  had 
revealed.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  was  with  otlier  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, but  he  had  never  read  in  the 
literature  of  this  or  any  other  country 
that  injury  had  been  done  to  morals,  or 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow  weak- 
ened, by  these  marriages.  They  were 
told,  that  if  such  marriages  were  legalised, 
ladies  could  not  go  on  visits  to  their  mar- 
ried sisters,  and  that  gentlemen  could  not 
be  on  the  same  terms  with  their  sisters* 
in  law.  If  such  results  could  be  traced  in 
cases  in  which  such  marriages  had  takon 
place,  he  should  have  expected  to  And  in 
the  light  literatnre  of  the  country  — •  in 
novels  and  in  the  plots  of  plays  —  some 
allusion  to  such  jealousies  and  suspicions ; 
but  he  had  never  been  able  to  do  so.  It 
was  not  on  record  that  previously  to  1835 
there  had  been  a  single  Motion  in  that 
House,  or  a  single  petition  presented  from 
the  clergy,  complaining  of  the  evils  arising 
from  these  marriages.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Tewkesbury  said  that 
the  Act  of  1835  had  been  introduced  in 
consequence  of  such  evils. 

Mr.  LYGON  :  No.  1  said  that  the  BiU 
of  that  year  had  been  introduced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  temporal  Courts  not  being  cognizant  of 
these  marriages. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  that  impression 
was  totally  erroneous.  The  Act  of  1835 
was  not  introduced  in  consequence  of  any 
evils  that  had  arisen  from  these  marriages, 
but  from  a  fear  lest  one  of  these  marriages 
should  be  set  aside  in  a  case  where  a  title 
to  a  dukedom  and  a  great  estate  dependent 
upon  the  marriage  remaining  valid.  ThfS 
first  object  .of  the  Bill  was  to  make  this 
particular  marriage,  which  had  then  takon 
place,  valid.  With  respect  to  future  niar^ 
riages,  the  Bill,  as  originally  introduced,  so 
far  from  making  them  invalid  in  conse- 
quence of  evils  thst  had  been  found  to 
arise  from  them*  actually  made  it  easier 
to  contract  them  for  the  future;  for  it  con- 
tained a  clause,  that  unless  proceedings 
were  instituted  within  a  certain  timo,  a 
marriage  of  this  kind  should  be  valid*  It 
was  proposed,  however,  subsequently  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  whilst  all  pa^t 
marriages  were  made  valid,  all  subsequent 
ones  should  be  msde  absolutely  vuid.  Tlie 
noble  Lord  ivho  introduced  the  Bill,  having 
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secured  hia  first  and  primarj  object  of 
establishing  the  particular  marriage  on 
account  of  which  he  introduced  the  Bill, 
left  posterity  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
instead  of  facilitating,  as  he  had  origpnallj 
proposed,  all  such  marriages  for  the  future, 
he  consented  to  make  them  absolutely  Toid 
erer  after  the  date  of  his  Act,  In  this 
atate  the  Bill  came  down  to  this  House, 
and  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  with 
all  the  experience  that  men  then  had  of 
the  practical  effect  of  these  marriages, 
the  opinion  of  this  House  was  clearly  in 
favonr  of  permitting  them;  and,  according* 
]y,  the  clause  that  had  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  make  future  mar- 
riages of  the  kind  void  was  struck  out  in 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  third  reading  the  House  was  per- 
suaded to  reinstate  the  clause,  by  the  ar- 
gument that  the  Bill  would  certainly  be 
lost  elsewhere  nnless  it  was  restored  to  the 
shape  in  which  it  had  come  down,  and 
also  by  the  argument  that  CTon  with  the 
clause  as  to  future  marriages,  the  Bill 
effected  a  certain  amount  of  good  by 
making  Talid  all  tliese  marriages  that  had 
then  taken  place.  No  person  was  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  Bill  as  it  then 
stood,  for  this  obvious  reason  : — all  who 
had  married  their  wives'  sisters  bad  a 
direct  interest  in  the  Bill  passing,  because 
it  prevented  the  possibility  of  thoir  mar- 
riages being  ever  set  aside  ;  and  as  re- 
spects the  future,  as  no  man  anticipates 
that  be  will  at  some  future  time  wish  to 
marry  his  wife's  sister,  no  one  cared  about 
a  clause  which  prohibited  such  a  marriage 
after  the  date  of  the  Act. 

So  the  Bill  passed.  Now,  let  the  House 
compare  the  state  of  things  before  the 
Act  with  the  state  of  things  since  the  Act. 
When  these  marriages  were  tolerated  there 
was  no  semblance  of  a  grievance  or  com- 
plaint. Since  the  Act  of  1835,  prohibiting 
these  marriages,  one  continual  agitation  has 
existed  and  an  ever-increasing  nomber  of 
persons  are  found  setting  the  law  at  de- 
fiance and  complaining  of  its  injustice.  It 
appears  from  experience  that  out  of  the 
nnmber  of  persons  annually  wishing  to  con- 
tract marriage,  a  certain  number  will  wish 
to  marry  their  wives'  sisters.  With  re- 
spect to  these  persons,  how  does  the  law 
operate.  Some  of  the  feebler  submit  to  the 
law,  and  go  through  life  with  their  tem- 
pers made  morbid,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
the  injustice  inflicted  upon  them  in  a  matter 
affecting  their  domestic  happiness.  This 
u  the  saccess  of  the   Act,    the   utmost 


that  can  be  obtained  from  k.  It  doe« 
not,  however,  always  succeed  even  to  this 
limited  extent.  Those  in  the  lower  classes 
who  wish  to  contract  one  of  these  marriages, 
even  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  the 
ceremony  performed,  live  as  if  they  had 
been  married,  and  dispense  with  the  eerc* 
mony.  Some  there  are  who  commit  per- 
jury for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  licence,  and 
then,  on  a  licence  so  obtained,  get  a  mar- 
riage which  is  absolutely  invalid  solem- 
nised. Persons  in  the  upper  class  go 
abroad,  and  obtain  some  ceremony  to  be 
performed  which  satsifies  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  then  they  let  society  say  what 
it  pleases  of  them.  Is  it  wise  to  continue 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  no  argun>ent  to  offer  to  an 
earnest  and  sincere  man  who  wishes  to 
contract  one  of  these  marriages  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  what  he  wishes  ie 
wrong.  It  cannot  be  serionsly  told  to  such 
a  person  that  Scripture  prohibits  such  a 
marrioge,  when  bishops  and  clergymen  eon- 
tend  the  contrary.  Assuming  it  to  be  true, 
which  he  totally  disbelieved,  that  if  this  law 
passed  great  ladies  would  be  jealous  of  their 
sisters,  that  was  no  sufficient  reason  to 
offer  to  a  man  who  wished  to  contract 
such  a  marriage.  He  contended  that  this 
Bill  as  it  now  stands  was  quite  sufficient, 
inasmuch  as  it  dealt  with  tho  only  prac- 
tical grievance,  but,  even  if  it  was  illogical, 
that  was  a  reason  for  correcting  it  in 
Committee,  but  it  was  no  reason  for  main- 
taining the  law  as  it  now  stands.  The 
clear  conclusion  to  his  mind  was,  that  this 
Act  of  1^35  did  no  good,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  acted  with  crnel  injustice  upon 
those  who  were  affected  by  it,  and  was  to 
many  a  stumbling-block  andoauseof  offenee. 
Lord  ROBERT  CBCIL  said,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  furnished  the  House 
with  no  valid  reason  for  interfering  with 
the  existing  law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr. 
Collier)  had  dealt  largely  in  general  prin- 
ciples. He  started  with  this  grand  prin- 
ciple —he  said  the  natural  theory  was  that 
any  man  might  marry  any  woman.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  however,  sub- 
sequently admitted  that  there  might  be 
some  restrictions  on  that  universal  liberty, 
and  proceeded  to  lay  down  what  those 
were.  He  then  gave  the  House  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  by  which  they  might  test 
whether  those  restrictions  were  sound,  and 
whether,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
a  man  n»ght  avail  himself  of  the  universal 
liberty , given  to  any  man  to  marry  any 
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woman.  Iq  testing  any  general  principle* 
the  soundest  course  was,  not  to  test  it  by 
the  case  before  them,  but  to  test  it  bj 
other  eases  which  might  arise,  and  to  which 
the  general  principle  might  be  applied.  In 
that  instance  the  hon.  and  learned  Geotlc' 
man*s  general  principle  miglit  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  case  of  those  who  wished 
to  marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  but  also 
to  that  of  those  who  wished  to  marry  two 
wives.  He  undertook  to  show  that  the 
restrictions  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  were  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  man  desiring  to  marry  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife  did  equally  apply  to  the 
bigamist  who  wanted  to  marry  two  wives. 
That,  he  submitted,  was  a  sound  and 
logical  way  of  testing  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  argument.  First,  as  to  reve- 
lation. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
treated  the  new  Testament  with  some  con- 
tempt— 

Mr.  collier  :  I  beg  pardon.  I  did 
not. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL :  Or  perhaps, 
rather,  set  it  aside — 

Mr.  COLLIER:  All  I  said  was  that 
no  argument  from  the  New  Testament  had 
been  adduced  against  these  marriages. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  would 
beg  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon,  as  he 
had  misrepresented  him.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  argued  that  from  Leviti- 
cus no  restriction  or  prohibition  could  be 
shown  ;  and  he  also  stated  that  there  was 
no  prohibition  in  the  New  Testament. 
Well,  he  now  begged  to  apply  the  same 
argument  to  his  present  clients,  the  biga- 
mists. Was  there  any  prohibition  in 
Leviticus,  or  any  in  the  New  Testament, 
against  a  man  marrying  two  wives  instead 
of  one  ?  He  bad  never  heard  any  argu- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  take 
the  same  view  of  it  as  he  did  himself.  The 
hun.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  that 
these  marriages  must  be  forbidden  either 
by  revelation  or  by  a  moral  instinct  ac- 
cepted by  all  mankind.  He  had  shown 
that  the  bigamist  might  avail  himself  of 
revelation  equally  with  the  man  who  wanted 
to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  He 
now  wanted  to  know  whether  the  prohibi- 
tion against  marrying  two  wives  was  a 
moral  instinct  accepted  by  all  mankind. 
It  was  accepted  by  Englishmen  and  Con- 
tinental nations,  he  admitted;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  were  in  favour 
of  marrying  more  wives  than  one;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  that  it  was  prohibited 
Lard  Robert  CtcU 


by  a  moral  instinct  accepted  by  all  mankind. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then 
went  on  to  say,  that  if  these  marringes 
were  not  forbidden  by  revelation,  or  by  a 
moral  instinct,  accepted  by  all  mankindt 
they  ought  to  be  permitted.  That  was 
just  what  his  client  the  bigamist  might 
allege.  He  also  said  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  object  to  the  Bill  because  it  waa 
not  restrictive,  but  merely  permisaive— 
because  it  did  not  order  any  one  to  marry 
his  wife's  sister,  but  only  btated  that  aiij 
one  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  Wei), 
the  bigamist  said — "  I  do  not  wish  to  force 
any  man  to  marry  two  wives  ;  I  only  want 
to  be  left  in  peace  according  to  my  con- 
science. It  is  very  hard  that  genUemen 
who  do  not  like  to  have  two  wives  should 
interfere  with  those  who  do."  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  made  use  of  another 
argument.  He  said  that  if  other  countries 
had  discovered  marriages  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  to  have  a  bad  effect,  they 
would  have  pressed  those  evils  on  their 
Governments  with  a  view  of  putting  ao 
end  to  the  cause.  Now,  did  the  fact  that 
no  pressure  had  been  brought  on  a  Govern- 
ment for  the  removal  of  certain  evils  prove 
of  itself  that  those  evils  did  not  exist  ?  Ue 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Turks  or  the 
Mormons  had  pressed  for  the  removal  of 
the  evils  arising  from  men  having  a  plu- 
rality of  wives?  There  was  only  one  other 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  which  he  would  touch.  He  said* 
**  Look  at  the  number  of  persons  who 
marry  their  deceased  wives'  sisters  in  op- 
position to  your  law."  lie  was  afraid  that 
they  would  only  have  to  consult  the  police 
reports  every  day  to  see  the  numbur  of 
persons  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  legisla- 
tion, insisted  on  marrying  more  wives  than 
one.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
last  addressed  the  House  had  urged  them 
not  to  be  deterred  from  relaxing  the  law  in 
this  case  by  any  fear  that  they  would  be 
asked  to  make  further  relaxations.  Ho 
said,  **  If  other  oases  arise,  bring  them  for- 
ward, and  lei  us  deal  with  theui."  It 
could  scarcely  be  doubted  that  persons 
would  be  found  ready  to  bring  forward 
other  cases.  Unfortunately,  cases  were 
constantly  ariMing  of  men  giving  way  to 
their  passions  and  violating  the  law,  and 
then  complaining  that  the  law  punished 
them.  He  did  not  want  Parliament  to 
be  logical  ;  but  be  did  ask  it,  if  there 
were  two  grievances,  not  to  disregard  the 
greater  one  and  legislate  for  the  removal 
of  the  lesser.     He  was  not  going:  into  the 
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tlieologieal  question.  If  he  did  so,  he 
might  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  He  thought  that 
the  grounds  for  saying  that  there  was  a 
Scriptural  prohibition  against  these  mar> 
riages  were  too  doubtful  to  make  them 
decisire  ;  but  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  principle  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Ueadlam)  that  thej  should  look  at 
the  case  before  them,  and  not  go  bejond 
it.  If  the  Bill  passed,  he  did  not  see  what 
the  J  were  to  do,  supposing  any  estimable 
man — say  a  duke — wished  to  marry  his 
step- mother.  He  did  not  see  how  they 
conid  refuse  to  give  him  that  relief  which 
they  now  proposed  to  give  to  the  men 
who  wanted  to  marry  their  wives'  sisters. 
Once  they  broke  the  established  law — once 
they  interfered  with  the  law  of  marriage 
—they  had  no  logical  ground  to  stand  on. 
They  might  say  they  despised  logic.  His 
reply  was,  "I  dare  say  you  do.**  But 
that  was  not  a  case  in  which  they  could 
afford  illogical  and  anomalous  legislation. 
The  opponents  of  restrictions  on  marriage 
would  make  use  of  every  argument  in  the 
logical  armoury,  and  Parliament  would  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  a  position  of  fur- 
ther opposition.  If  they  passed  the  Bill, 
they  would  set  every  one  in  the  kingdom 
thinking  whom  they  might  marry,  and 
whom  they  might  not.  He  did  not  think 
that  those  who  knew  human  nature  could 
have  any  ground  for  hoping  that  marriages 
eren  more  repulsive  to  the  general  senti- 
ment than  those  which  were  the  subject  of 
discussion,  would  not  be  contracted  by  per- 
sona who  were  not  restrained  by  any  legnl 
enactments.  Though  he  frankly  confessed 
that,  if  founding  a  new  republic,  he  might 
be  disposed  to  authorize  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  yet  he  was  opposed 
to  a  Tiolent  dislocation  of  traditionary 
feelings,  or  disturbance  of  existing  laws; 
and  he  thought  the  House  of  Commons 
would  act  wisely  in  refusing  to  disturb  the 
marriage  law  at  all.  On  those  grounds 
he  begged  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day 
mx  months." 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET  :  Sir,  in  explain- 
ing  the  grounds  on  which  I  support  this 
Bill,  I  decline  to  enter  into  the  theological 
argument.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  theological  ground  is  too 
doubtful  a  one  on  which  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion.    The  theological  argument  is  one  on 


which  every  man  must  make  up  his  mind 
for  himself.  Certainly  this  is  not  the 
tribunal  to  which  he  must  apply  for  a 
decision  on  doubtful  texts.  If  there  wore 
an  unambiguous  prohibition  in.  Scripture, 
we  should  know  what  to  do  at  once  ;  but, 
as  I  do  not  find  that  there  is,  I  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  regard  the  existing  law  in  its 
results  and  bearings  on  society.  On  this 
ppint  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  balance 
of  advantages  to  society  is  on  the  side 
of  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  I  have  always 
thought  it  unfortunate  that  the  law  of  1835 
should  have  been  passed.  If  the  ques- 
tiun  arose  de  novo,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  encourage  these  ma rringes  ;  and 
the  state  of  the  law  before  1835  served  as 
a  discouragement.  But  the  provision  in 
the  Act  of  that  year,  declaring  subsequent 
marriages  of  this  nature  to  be  absolutely 
void,  has  led  to  terrible  consequences. 
It  is  now  in  the  power  of  a  husband  who  has 
married  a  deceosed  wife's  sister  to  desert 
her  without  any  provision,  and  to  marry 
another  woman  without  involving  himself 
in  any  penal  consequences.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Judge  Advocate  has  given  an 
accurate  account  of  what  passed  in  1835. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  introduced 
the  Bill  of  that  year  proposed  it  with  a  very 
different  intention  from  that  with  which  it 
was  carried  into  effect.  Originally  he  had 
no  intention  to  make  subsequent  mar- 
riages invalid.  That  was  forced  upon 
him,  I  think,  as  a  condition  on  which  the 
Bill  should  pass.  Therefore,  the  authority 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  cannot  be  quoted  by 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  keeping  the  law 
as  it  is.  I  believe  that,  practically,  the 
law  worked  well  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1835.  Now,  as  regards  bigamy, 
there  is  this  important  distinction  between 
it  and  the  marrying  of  a  deceased  wife's 
sister, — the  bigamist  subjects  himself  to 
penal  consequences,  involving,  perhaps,  a 
long  term  of  penal  servitude.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  respect  to  a  man  who  has 
married  and  subsequently  deserted  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  Some  few  days  ago 
a  poor  woman  applied  to  a  police  Magis- 
trate, stating  that  her  husband  had  married 
another  woman,  and  deserted  her.  The 
Magistrate,  of  course,  said,  "  If  he  has 
done  so,  he  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy  ;"  but  it  turned  out  that  the  poor 
woman  was  sister  to  her  husband's  first 
wife,  and  the  Magistrate  was  obliged  to  in- 
form her  that  be  could  give  her  no  assist- 
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anee.  I  must  saj  that  1  think,  morally, 
that  man  18  guilty  of  a  great  crime  who, 
Itaying  married  his  deceased  wife's  sister 
and  lived  with  her  a  numher  of  years,  then 
deserts  her.  Therefore,  though  much  may 
be  said  on  the  other  side,  I  cannot  hut  oome 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  balance  of 
advantages  is  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  law.  But,  regarding  this  as  a  social 
question,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  will  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  in- 
terests of  society  would  be  served  by  its 
being  agitated  year  after  year  in  this 
House  without  the  prospect  of  some  such 
Bill  as  this  being  passed.  I  have  heard  a 
iDomplaint  made  of  my  hon.  Friend  not  hav- 
ing made  a  speech  in  moving  the  second 
reading  ;  but  he  said,  when  introducing 
the  Bill  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  one  of 
his  reasons  for  so  doing  was  that  the  Bill 
of  last  year  had  not  been  met  by  a  direct 
negative,  but  merely  by  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  it  was  not  expedient  to  have 
a  different  law  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  I  doubt  if  including  Scotland 
and  Ireland  will  help  my  hou.  Friend  ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances  explained  by 
him,  I  think  he  is  justified  in  asking  the 
House  to  express  an  opinion  on  his  measure 
this  year.  However,  if  Parliament  refuse 
to  accede  to  my  hon.  Friend's  proposal, 
or  if  it  should  assent  to  it  by  only  a  small 
majority,  and  there  be  no  real  prospect 
of  an  alteration  in  the  law,  I  think  that 
repeated  agitation  of  the  question  will 
only  be  calculated  to  encourage  these  mar- 
riages and  bring  misery  upon  many  of  those 
who  enter  into  them.  I  throw  out  these 
suggestions  with  a  view  of  guarding  myself 
•gainst  being  considered  pledged,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  support  a  similar  propo- 
sition in  future. 

Ma.  WALPOLB :— Sir,  I  think  that 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  admirable  tone  and  temper  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  has  brought  to 
bear  on  this  question,  and,  feeling  very 
strongly  on  it,  I  will  endeaYOur  to  imitate 
that  tooe  in  the  few  observations  which  I 
have  to  address  to  the  House.  There  was 
one  part  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  speech 
with  which  I  wos  particularly  pleased.  I 
think  it  i$  not  desirable  that  a  question  of 
this  kind  should  come  before  us  year  after 
year,  disturbing  the  marriage  relations  of 
the  country,  or  giving  rise  to  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  a  probability  of 
their  being  disturbed.  Therefore,  what- 
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ever  may  be  the  result  of  this  discussion, 
if  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract finds  that  he  does  not  get  any  great 
support  for  his  proposition,  I  think  on 
moral  grounds  it  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  tlie  interests  of  society  that  we  should 
hear  of  it  again.  My  right  hen.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  to  us 
an  argument  which  I  think  should  have 
led  him  to  a  contrary  conclusion  from  that 
at  which  he  has  arrived.  He  says  that  if 
the  question  came  before  us  de  novo  he 
should  rather  discourage  those  marriages  ; 
while  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Plymouth,  taking  a  much  broader  and 
bolder  line,  lays  it  down  as  a  basis  fur 
legislation  that,  primd  facie,  any  man  may 
marry  any  woman.  Now,  it  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  this  question  to  know 
whether  that  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  the 
basis  of  our  legislation,  supposing  that  you 
carry  this  Bill.  After  such  an  announce- 
ment,  are  you  not  bound  to  look  at  the 
consequences  of  the  Bill  before  you  ?  I 
wish  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract were  now  in  his  place,  because  I 
think  I  should  be  able  to  show  him  that 
some  of  the  clause:^  in  his  Bill  carry  the 
principle  much  further  than  he  intends  in 
the  case.  The  House  should  be  careful 
before  they  undertake  to  disturb  the  law 
of  marriage  as  known  to  the  people  of  this 
country  since  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity among  us.  That  the  law  of  marriage 
has  been  uniform  in  this  country,  I  think 
no  one  can  have  a  doubt.  That  it  has 
been  consistent  is  also  obvious  ;  and  not 
only  has  it  been  uniform  and  consistent, 
but  it  has  also  been  identical,  Ko  change 
has  ever  been  made,  with  the  exception  of 
that  made  by  the  Act  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  alluded,  and  which  I  shall 
refer  to  presently.  Not  only  has  it  been 
uniform,  consistent,  and  identical  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  also. 
Now,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  this  law  to  find  that  since  this  has  been 
a  Christian  country  no  one,  until  lately* 
had  attempted  to  alter  the  degrees  in 
which  marriage  is  to  be  contracted,  and 
the  degrees  in  which  social  life  is  to 
be  affected.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law,  un- 
less you  are  sure  of  the  ground  on 
which  you  stand  ;  and  this  applies  more 
especially  to  an  alteration  affecting  the 
social  relations.  I  belieye  that  no  law 
ever  promulgated  by  God  or  man  has  done 
more  to  raise  the  female  character  through- 
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oat  the  world,   aod   to  gife  woman  that 
staiu$  whicfa  she  ought  to  have  id  society, 
t!»aii  the  law  which  puts  the  sexes  on  the 
tame  footing,  and  does  not  gife  to  one  or 
tbe  other  supremacy  as  between  the  two. 
I  hare   said   that  tbe  marriage  law  has 
been  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom  stnee 
we  became  Christians.  Nobody  has  doubted 
H.     It  has  indeed  been  intimated  by  a  body, 
whether  persotis,  or  a  single  person,  who 
emll  themselres  *'  The  Law  of  Marriage 
Amendment  Society,"  that  there  has  been 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  marriage  with  the 
sisters  of  deceased  wives  was  illegal  or  in- 
Talid  before  the  Act  of  Will.  IV.     1  know 
m»  a  fact,  that  acting  on  the  mischierous 
advice  of  that  society,  persons  hare  been 
induced     to   contract     these    marriages ; 
though  tlie  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land  has  been  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  stated  year  after  year  in 
this    House  as  to  it  being  impossible    to 
contend    that  snob    marriages   are  legal. 
Now,  it  has  been  iostly  said,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tbe  Home  Department  pot  the  argument 
admirably,  that  a  religious  matter  ought 
not  to  be  brought  into  discussion  bore  if 
yoQ  can  possibly  aroid  it.      If,  howerer, 
any  one  thinks  that  religion  is  more  or 
less   implicated  in  any  matter  under  dis- 
enssion,  he  is,  I  think,  at  liberty  to  say 
that,   on  religious  grounds,  there  are  ob> 
jections  to  the  change  you  are  going  to 
make.     I  do  not  rest  the  religious  objec- 
tion on  this  or  that  yerse  of    Scripture, 
but  on  that  which  has  alwnys  lieen  de 
dared   by  etery  avthority  of  this   coun- 
try.    Parliamentary,     ecclesiastical,    and 
judicial,    to   be    the   foundation   of    tbe 
law.     If  you  refer  to  the  Parliamentary 
authority,  yon  will  find   it  stated  in   tbe 
statute    law    that    these   yery   marriages 
which  are  now  sought  to  be  legalised  are 
among   the  prohibited   degrees    of  Leri- 
tfcus.     If  you  go  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Church,  you  need  only  refer  to  the 
Prayer-book  on  your  table,  or  to  the  99th 
canon,  in  which  you  will  find  these  mar- 
riages are  stated  to  be  within   the   pro- 
hibited   degrees    of    Leviticus.      If   you 
refer  to  the  decisions  of  tbe  courts  of  law, 
joo  will  find  that  they  have  taken  the  some 
view.     If,  again,  you  refer  to  that  able 
work — most  valuable  as  the  declaration  of 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  this  country — the 
Heformmtio  Legum  EecUiiattiearum,  you 
will  find  this  principle  laid  down,  that  these 
marriages  are  prohibited,  and  that  the  pro- 
hibition resta  on  the  only  religious  prin- 


ciple o«  whick  I  ever  objected  to  the  va- 
lidity of  these  marriflges  in  this  House — 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  perfect  unity  in 
the  marriage  state^  as  ordained  by  God 
at  the  beginning,  and  sanctioned  by  our 
Saviovr  when  on  the  earth.  It  follows  as 
a  legitimate  deduction,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  relations  existing  in  oonsequence  of 
that  mysterious  union,  all  the  relations  of 
the  one  party  become  the  relations  of  the 
other.  And  thus  the  marriage  of  a  man 
with  bis  deceased  wife's  sister  is  as  much 
a  marriage  of  bis  sister-in-law  as  tho  mar- 
riage of  a  woman  with  tbe  brother  of  her 
deceased  husband  n  the  marriage  of  a 
woman  with  her  brotber-in-law.  I  apolo- 
gise, however,  to  the  House  for  adverting 
to  the  religious  point  in  the  argument. 
I  only  do  so  to  guard  myself  against  the 
notion  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion. Then,  if  this  has  been  your  law, 
and  if  all  your  authorities  agree  tliat  it  is 
founded  on  religious  obligatioos,  on  whom 
does  the  on%u  probandi  rest  of  altering 
a  law  that  has  existed  so  long  ?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Plymouth  says  it 
is  upon  us  to  show  that  these  marriages 
ought  not  to  be  albwed.  But  the  ontis  is 
always  with  those  who  wish  to  alter  the 
law,  and  not  upon  thoee  who  wisli  to  main* 
tain  it.  If  that  be  so,  there  is  another 
argument  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
which  has  been  adverted  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Lord  R. 
Cecil)  in  a  speech  of  great  ability.  He 
says,  and  says  truly,  that  when  you  are 
seeking  to  alter  a  law  of  this  kind — 
especially  with  the  announcement  from  the 
friends  of  the  change,  which  must  never 
be  forgotten  in  these  discussions,  that 
primd  facie  any  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
marry  any  woman — you  ought  to  inquire 
and  satisfy  yourself  to  what  results  this 
change  will  lead.  Nay,  more,  I  should  be 
glad  to  ask  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  for  information  as  to  the 
changes  he  intends  to  make  in  tho  Bill  now 
before  the  House.  Will  the  hon.  Member 
follow  mo  for  a  moment  ?  In  the  first  and 
main  clause  of  this  Bill  he  says  he  pro** 
vides  (I  omit  the  references  to  Acts  of  Par- 
liament) that— 

"  No  marriage  which  has  been  celebrated  since 
the  passing  of  the  5  A  6  Will,  IV.,  o.  54,  at  any 
place  whatever,  within  the  realm  or  without,  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  deeeased  wife's  sister,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  be  celebrated  between  the 
like  parties  in  tbe  office  of  any  registrar,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  nor  shall  be  void  or  void- 
able by  reason  only  of  the  affinity  of  the  parties 
thereto,  or  by  reason  of  any  statute,  or  ef  any 
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eanonioal  or  other  objection  or  impediment,  found- 
ed only  on  suoh  afBnity,  to  the  validity  of  any 
such  marriage  or  to  the  celebration  thereof,  or  to 
the  Talidity  of  any  licence  or  certificate  under 
which  the  same  may  have  been  celebrated." 

Now,  does  the  hon.  Member  mean  that 
every  marriage  of  aflSnity  is  to  be  sanction- 
ed in  future  ?  If  he  means  tliat,  I  have 
in  my  hand  the  table  of  prohibited  de- 
grees, which  are  thirty  in  the  whole,  and  1 
find  that  no  less  than  twenty  out  of  the 
thirty  are  marriages  by  affinity.  But  does 
my  hon.  Friend  mean  that  ?  If  not,  what 
does  he  mean  ?  Because  it  has  always 
been  held  by  this  House  that  when  any 
hon.  Gentleman,  especially  a  Member  of  so 
much  eiperience  as  my  hon.  Friend,  brings 
forward  a  Bill  for  altering  the  law  on  so 
important  a  subject,  the  House  is  entitled 
to  know  what  is  the  precise  object  and 
purport  of  that  Bill.  In  plain  words,  is  this 
Bill  to  be  confined  to  marriage  with  a 
sister-in-law,  or  does  it  extend  to  marriages 
within  all  other  degrees  of  affinity  also  ? 
The  House  is  entitled  to  have  an  answer  to 
this  question.  If  it  is  simply  to  authorize 
marriage  with  a  sister-in-law,  I  ask  on  what 
ground  a  man  is  not  to  bo  permitted  to 
marry  the  niece  of  his  wife  ?  Also,  if  a 
man  may  marry  his  sister-in-law,  why  may 
not  a  wife  marry  her  husband's  brother  ? 
Why,  because  we  know  that  the  laws  of 
God  are  against  such  a  marriage.  Tou 
dare  not  propose  such  a  change  in  the  law 
OS  that ;  and  if  you  dare  not  propose  to 
enable  a  woman  to  marry  her  husband's 
brother,  what  becomes  of  your  proposition 
to  substitute  for  those  civilizing  and  ele- 
vating influences  of  Christianity  which 
placed  both  sexes  on  the  same  footing  a 
change  in  the  law  by  which  the  woman  is 
to  be  put  down  to  a  lower  and  different 
position  from  the  man  ?  My  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  is  a  man  of  literature  and 
learning.  He  is  an  historian  and  a  poet. 
Let  me  remind  him  that  when  a  change  in 
the  law  of  marriage  was  made  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire  the  most  phi- 
losophical of  historians.  Tacitus,  traced  the 
most  unfortunate  results  from  the  change. 
The  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Moman  Empire,  also  adverted  to  the  same 
marriage  laws,  and  stated  the  result  of  the 
changes  made  was  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  things  in  which  "marriages  were  with- 
out love,  and  love  was  without  delicacy  and 
respect."  If  changes  in  the  law  of  mar- 
riage produced  such  results  then,  why 
should  they  not  be  equally  unfortunate 
now  ?  My  hon.  Friend  knows  that  the 
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event  which  perhaps  made  the  greatest 
change  of  any  event  for  many  years  in  our 
own  hiscory  was  the  solemnization,  through 
the  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  of  a  marriago 
of  this  kind.  As  a  poet,  my  hon.  Friend 
must  well  remember  that  the  greatest 
drama  of  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  who 
ever  lived  is  founded  on  what  is  by  him 
called  an  *'  incestuous  marriage  "  of  this 
description.  I  will  remind  my  hon.  Friend 
of  that  passage  in  which  Hamlet,  address- 
ing his  mother,  and  speaking  of  a  marriago 
of  this  kind,  says  it — 

"  Takes  off  the  rose 
'*  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
"  And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriaire  vows 
"  As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  0  !  such  a  deed, 
"  As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
"  The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
"  A  rhapsody  of  words." 

In   that  beautiful  passage  Shakspeare  al- 
ludes to  the  very  argument  upon  which  I 
have  always  founded  my  objection  to  this 
Bill.      The  religious  ceremonial  which  has 
made  two   persons  one  is  indeed  nothing 
but  a  •*  rhapsody  of  words  "  with  reference 
to  the  mysteries  of  that  union  unless  you 
recognise  the  original  law  which  prohibits 
to  the  man  what  you  prohibit  to  the  wo« 
man,  which  esteems  the  relations  of  the 
one  the  relations  of   the  other,   and   fol- 
lows this  principle   out  into   all   its  con- 
sequences  in   their  mutual  interests   and 
duties.      I    might  almost   part  with   the 
question  here  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Plymouth,  founding  his  notions  on 
the  primd  facte  natural  liberty  of  men, 
did   not  seem   to  think   that  any  person 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry  any  woman. 
But  I  will  ask  whether  there  was  ever  a 
time  or  a  country  in  which  some  restraint 
was  not  put  on  the  liberty  of  marriage  ?  If 
so,  all   arguments  founded  on  natural  li- 
berty, and  the  primd  fade  right  of  every 
man   to   marry   any   woman,   fall    to    the 
ground.     I   ask   him   where   he   will   find 
such   a  right  existing  in  any  civilized  so- 
ciety ?     I    tell    him    that  we    have    been 
stopped  here  in  this  Christian  country,  bj 
a  definite  and  well-known  rule,  which  you 
propose  to  supersede  by  a  new  and    dif- 
ferent rule  that  goes  much  further   than 
you  now  intend  to  go.    If  natural  liberty  is 
to  be  the  foundation  of  your  marriage  law, 
what  is  to  become  of  all  the  marriage  obli- 
gations that  have  existed  and  now  exist  in 
this  country  ?     Say  how  far  you  will  go» 
and   where  you   will   stop.      Define   your 
limits.     I  defy  you !     In  my  opinion  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  liberty,  which 
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imposes  Tftluable  restraints  wliero  restraints 
ought  to  be  imposed,  but  which  docs  not 
sanction  the  indulgence  of  uncontrolled  de- 
sires. That  is  the  liberty  for  wipch  I  con- 
tend, and  when  I  find  that  the  law  has  laid 
down  limits  consistent  with  reason  and  re- 
ligion, I  am  for  maintaining  those  limits. 
Then  there  is  the  old  argument,  that  the 
children  will  benefit  bj  these  marriages. 
This  argument  hus  been  often  advanced, 
and  has  been  over  and  over  again  an- 
swered. I  saj  that  the  orphan  children 
will  gain  more  advantage  from  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  unmarried  aunt  than 
they  can  possibly  gain  from  that  aunt  be- 
coming their  stepmother.  The  next  argu- 
ment is  that  derived  from  the  injury  which 
the  poor  of  this  country  sustain,  unless 
such  marriages  are  sanctioned.  That  is 
an  argument  which  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner) 
is  fond  of  using.  There  is  nothing  like 
coming  to  facts,  and  we  have  a  fact  in  re- 
gard to  this  question.  When  the  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed,  they  made  a 
Tery  vigilant  search  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  marriages  which  had  oc- 
curred or  had  been  prevented  by  Lord 
Lyodhorst's  Act,  and  in  a  table  in  the  ap 
pendiz  of  their  Report  they  published  the 
number  of  these  marriages,  divided  into 
three  classes  of  society.  In  the  upper 
classes  of  society  there  were  seventy  cases 
where  parties  had  either  contracted  or  been 
prevented  from  contracting  these  mar- 
riages ;  in  the  middle  classes  1,600,  and 
among  the  class  of  labourers  and  me- 
chanica  a  few  above  forty.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  those  who  use  the  argu- 
ment of  injury  to  the  poor  man  had 
better  consider  whether  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  man  will  not  be  more  raised 
by  maintaining  the  law  as  it  is  than 
by  degrading  the  practice  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  the  level  of  those  among  the 
middle  classes  who  have  endeavoured  to 
contract  these  marriages  in  spite  of  the 
law,  and  who  have  too  often  entered  into 
concubinage  where  they  could  not  contract 
marriage.  The  last  argument — and  it  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  fairly  met — is  that 
derived  from  the  number  of  persons  who, 
we  are  told,  do  not  and  will  not  keep  this 
law,  and  therefore  we  are  asked  to  alter 
it.  Now,  Sir,  if  there  is  one  point  more 
important  than  another  for  this  House,  as 
a  legislative  body,  to  declare,  it  is  that  it 
will  not  alter  a  law  because  a  few  peri«ons 
choose  to  violate  it.  My  notion  is,  that 
when  Parliament  declares  a  thing  to  be 
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law,  and  persons  declare  that  they  wilf 
commit  an  act  known  to  be  in  violation  of 
that  law,  they  commit  not  merely  a  penal 
and  legal,  but  also  a  mornl  offence.  I  say 
that  for  the  good  of  society  in  this  country, 
as  long  as  the  law  declares  that  this  or 
that  ought  to  be  prohibited,  we  as  a  Legis- 
lature are  bound  to  say — unless  the  viola- 
tion of  that  law  is  so  extensive  that  it  car.- 
not  be3  kept — that  we  will  listen  to  any 
reasons  for  a  chonge,  and  to  any  argu- 
ments showing  our  policy  to  be  wrong  ; 
but  that  there  is  one  thing  we  will  not 
listen  to,  and  that  is  when  the  minority  go 
and  break  the  law  and  then  come  to  the 
House  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  altered. 
These  are  the  only  arguments  that  can  be 
urged  for  this  measure,  and  we  have  to 
weigh  against  them  the  undesirableness  of 
chonging  what  has  always  been  the  law  of 
this  country,  and  which  has  produced  a  state 
of  moral  purity  in  our  domestic  relations 
as  great  as  can  be  produced  by  any  law. 
Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  if  an  altera- 
tion  is  once  made,  there  is  no  rule  which 
pointa  out  where  we  shall  stop  without 
going  to  excesses  which  you  yourselves 
would  now  revolt  from  ;  and  bearing  in 
mind,  too,  that  those  are  not  here  who  are 
more  interested  in  this  matter  than  any 
others,  and  who  are  most  repugnant  to  the 
change  that  you  are  now  asked  to  make,  I 
beg,  I  entreat  and  implore  the  House  uot 
to  sanction  this  Bill. 

Mr.  BUXTON  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  last  had  endea- 
Toured  to  show  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  argued  for  absolute  liberty  of 
marriage,  whereas,  what  he  really  urged 
was  that  primd  facie  any  man  might  marry 
any  woman  ;  and  he  then  pointed  out  the 
principle  of  the  restrictions  that  were  ne- 
cessary. He  did  not  advocate  universal 
liberty  of  marriage.  He  (Mr.  Buxton)  was 
sorry  to  hear  it  argued  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was  uot  a  poor  man's 
question.  He  had  heard  from  clergymen 
that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  marriages 
of  the  kind  were  contracted  between  per- 
sons of  the  humbler  class;  and  that  where 
they  were  prevented  from  marrying,  con« 
cubinage  prevailed  to  an  extent  that  was 
greatly  to  be.  regretted.  The  petitions  in 
favour  of  a  change  in  the  law  had  been 
signed  by  1,100.000  persons.  It  was  in 
vain  to  allege  that  such  a  result  had  been 
brought  about  by  any  machinery,  for  no 
machinery  could  have  induced  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  to  petition  for  a  change 
which  they  did  not  caro  a  fat  thing  about. 
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It  was  worthy  to  be  remembered  that  the 
JewB  had  always  permitted  these  mar- 
riages. Coming  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, they  found  that  nineteen  bishops, 
two  archbishops,  and  between  400  and 
500  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  had  declared  that  in  their  opinion 
there  was  nothing  in  the  law  of  Ood  to 
prevent  these  marriages.  The  leading 
Dissenters  had  expressed  a  similar  opinion 
upon  the  religious  question.  Protestant 
communities  across  the  Atlantic  and 
across  the  Channel  shared  the  same  flews. 
As  for  the  House  of  Commons,  it  had 
thirty-one  times  affirmed  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  With  all  those  authorities  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  be  thought  that 
the  Scriptural  argument  against  such  mar- 
riages ought  to  be  no  longer  persisted  in. 
Nor  could  he  allow  that  it  was  a  question 
of  mere  expediency.  It  was  a  question 
of  right  and  justice.  In  forbidding  a  man, 
when  God  had  not  forbidden  him,  to  marry 
the  woman  he  loved — in  forbidding  him  to 
give  his  children  a  mother  already  devoted 
to  them,  iustrad  of  a  strange  step-mother 
—they  were  as  cruelly  wronging  him  as  if 
they  snatched  away  his  money  or  his  land, 
lie  had  a  claim  on  their  justice  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  that,  and  they  were  trespass- 
ing on  his  rights  in  debarring  him.  If 
Scripture  said  nothing,  people  would  be 
left  to  form  their  own  opinions.  But  when 
a  line  had  been  precisely  drawn  between 
allowed  and  disallowed  marriages,  surely 
those  who  demanded  to  use  the  freedom 
which  God  had  given  them  were  wronged 
if  that  freedom  were  taken  away,  upon 
the  pretence  of  some  fancied  awkwardness 
arising  to  imaginary  people.  The  ease  for 
the  Bill  seemed  overwhelming,  if  they  took 
the  ground  of  expediency  aluue.  But  the 
true,  the  decisive  reason  for  supporting  it 
was  that  the  existing  law  was  a  trespass 
on  men's  natural  rights,  and  that  it  filched 
from  them  the  freedom  reserved  to  them 
by  the  law  of  God. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
he  had  always  supported  a  measure  of  the 
kind  now  before  the  House,  on  grounds 
that  more  peculiarly  applied  to  England. 
He  wished  his  hon.  Friend  had  still  con- 
fined his  Bill  to  England  ;  but  if  it  were 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  change 
iu  the  law  ought  to  extend  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  he  should  not  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  the  measure  to  Scotland.  That, 
however,  was  a  matter  which  would  be 
more  properly  discussed  in  Committee  on 
the  Bill. 

Mr,  Buxton 


Mb.  SPOONER  said,  it  was  always  with 
great  hesitation  that  he  differed  from  bis 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole), 
who  seemed  to  think  that  these  marriages 
were  forbidden  by  Scripture.  He  bad 
given  to  the  subject  the  most  anxious 
consideration,  and  had  come  to  a  differ^ 
ent  conclusion.  He  looked  on  the  ques- 
tion as  a  social  question  :  and,  from  what 
he  had  learned  from  many  clergymen  with 
regard  to  the  large  town  of  Birmingham, 
he  believed  that  the  prohibition  against 
these  marriages  operated  injuriously  among 
the  poorer  classes.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
had  referred  to  what  had  fallen  from  him 
on  former  occasions  as  to  the  immoral 
effect  produced  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
amongst  the  working  classes  in  great 
towns.  He  quoted  tome  figures  from  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  and  operation  of  the 
Law  of  Marriage,  showing  that  the  work- 
ing classes  were  in  very  small  proportioi) 
interested  in  that  law.  The  accuracy  of 
such  a  statement  depends  entirely  where 
the  line  between  the  middle  classes,  at  tlie 
Report  calls  them,  and  the  working  classes 
was  drawn.  He  would  state  a  case  which, 
from  the  very  best  authority  he  had  been 
informed,  was  not  a  singular  case.  A 
mechanic  living  in  a  cottage  lost  his  wife, 
who  left  him,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
children.  His  work  necessitated  his  ab- 
sence from  morning  to  night;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  seek  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  his  children  without  cost,  and, 
naturally,  he  looked  to  his  wife's  sister. 
She  came,  attended  the  family,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  such  close  intimacy 
should  not  originate  affection.  Was  it  then 
just  that  a  connection  not  prohibited  by 
the  Word  of  God  should  be  prohibited  by 
man  ?  And  would  not  the  effect  of  such 
marriages  being  prohibited  be  to  produce 
far  more  immorality  than  would  be  caused 
by  the  proposed  alteration  ? 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  the  Bill  would 
not  be  looked  upon  with  favour  in  Scotland, 
totally  irrespective  of  religions  opinions  ; 
and  therefore  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  :  It  is  on- 
necessary  that  I  should  make  an  elaborate 
speech  to  vindicate  the  course  I  have  pur- 
sued in  bringing  in  this  Bill,  more  espe- 
cially as  in  the  course  of  this  debate  hon. 
Members  have  spoken  with  so  much  ability 
that  I  would  rather  hear  any  one  than 
myself.    Perhaps,  however,  it  will  only  be 
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rospoctful  to  the  House  tliat  I  should  reply 
to  some  of  the  leading  arguments  that  have 
been  brought  against  this  Bill.  There  are 
certain  technieal  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Walpole),  which  may  be  dis- 
posed of  at  once  in  Committee  by  Members 
of  greater  legal  subtlety  than  1  eon  pretend 
to  possess,  and  which  will  entirely  disperse 
the  imaginary  apprehensions  entertained 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  thus  prevent 
the  Bill  from  extending  any  further  than 
the  legalising  of  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  wife.  1  can  have  no  other 
object  in  proposing  this  Bill ;  and  if  my 
right  hon.  Friend  finds  any  flaw  in  it  of 
the  kind  he  has  indicated,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  assist  him  in  putting  it  right.  But  I 
must  say  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
taken  a  line  of  argument  that  he  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  carry  out,  when  he  tells 
118  that  I  am  seeking  to  disturb  what  has 
been  the  kw  of  this  country  during  the 
last  300  years.  I  am  about  to  do  no  such 
thing.  I  find  the  law  already  disturbed — 
I  find  public  opinion  already  disturbed  — 
I  find  the  minds  of  religious  men  already 
disturbed  —  I  find  the  conscience  of  the 
people  already  disturbed,  and  I  try  the 
best  I  can  by  this  Bill  to  set  things  right, 
and  to  restore  the  missing  link  between 
the  law  of  the  country  and  the  conscience 
of  the  people.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
aaid  that  these  marriages  had  been  prohi- 
bited from  time  immemorial.  He  has  said 
nothing  about  the  first  three  centuries  of 
Christianity,  to  which  we  in  England  look 
back  with  so  much  interest  and  so  much 
afiPection.  He  is  too  good  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  to  inclnde  the  first  three  centuries 
in  his  historical  retrospect.  During  that 
time  the  question  of  marriage  remained  a 
question  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty,  not 
only  with  regard  to  affinity,  but  to  poly- 
gamy itself.  A  great  controversy  was 
carried  on  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Civil  Government,  which  was  at 
that  time  so  loose  in  its  habits  and  so  for- 
getful of  the  old  principles  of  the  Roman 
law  that  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
Church — the  most  salutary  interferences- 
great  confusion  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
might  exist.  And  this  controversy  went 
on  from  century  to  century  until  the  Ro- 
man Church  grasped  the  whole  subject, 
and  at  length  marriage  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Civil  Power,  and,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  particiuancs,  was 
crowned  as  a  sacrament  or  branded  as  a  sin. 
I  think  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  somewhat 


at  issue  with  the  facts  of  history  when  he 
spoke  of  the  subject  never  having  been 
agitated  in  this  country  in  former  times. 
Did  not  the  English  Reformation  itself 
hang  mainly  on  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion ?  If  marriages  of  this  nature  had 
been  of  that  abominable  and  incestuous 
nature  of  which  he  spoke,  would  the 
Church  of  Rome  ever  have  sanctioned 
them  ?  No ;  the  Church  of  Rome  with- 
held her  sanction  from  those  marriages, 
not  because  they  were  incestuous,  but 
because  they  were  unadvisable,  and  ought 
rather  to  be  discouraged  than  encouraged. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  state 
of  the  law  before  1835  was  very  good 
and  very  salutary,  and  it  is  because  I 
find  that  the  law  was  disturbed  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act  that  I  ask  you  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  that  Act,  and  to  do 
what  Lord  Lyiidhurst  would  have  done 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  House  of  Lords  decided  on  that 
question  in  a  way  so  utterly  opposed  to 
English  legislation  that  no  one  would  have 
thought  that  any  English  Legislature  would 
have  ever  sanctioned  tfuch  a  course.  What 
would  any  person  think  of  a  state  of  law 
that  would  say  that  certain  marriages  were 
legal  up  to  a  certain  day,  but  would  be 
illegal  afterwards  ?  The  legal  state  of  the 
case  is  in  one  word  simply  this  : — These 
marriages  of  affinity  were  forbidden  by  the 
common  law  of  England  ;  that  common  law 
was  founded  on  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
durmg  all  that  time  only  certain  marriages 
of  this  kind  were  contracted.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  those  marriages  of  affinity 
did  not  differ  from  other  marriages  of  affi« 
nity  ;  but  did  you  find  that  the  people  of 
England  contracted  other  marriages  of  affi- 
nity ?  No ;  they  only  contracted  those 
marriages,  which  now  amount  to  thou- 
sands contracted  in  perfectly  good  faith. 
Therefore,  you  have  introduced  into  the 
habits  of  the  people  the  custom  of  making 
those  marriages,  and  when  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's Act  declared  that  they  were  legal 
up  to  a  certain  day  and  illegal  afterwards 
he  disturbed  what  I  believe  up  to  that 
time  was  a  very  good  state  of  things.  The 
state  of  the  law,  which  was  then  disturbed, 
exists  in  five-sixths  of  the  British  Empire 
^-it  exists  in  all  the  colonies  which  were  es- 
tablished before  the  passing  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's Act ;  because  as  in  those  colonies 
there  are  no  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  those 
marriages  cannot  be  disputed,  and  they  are 
contracted  as  easily  as  in  any  other  coup 
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trj.     But  in  such  colonies  as  Victoria  and 
Queensland,  which  have  been  founded  since 
that  time,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  been 
compelled  by  the  decision  of  "  Brooke  v, 
Brooke,"  to  disallow  those  marriages,  and 
to  establish  a  state  of  the  law  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  eiists  in  the  more 
ancient  colonies.   And  thus  it  happens  that 
a  marriage  is  good  in  Sidney  which  is  not 
good  in  Victoria,  and  it  is  good  in  Canada 
though  it  is  not  good  in  England.    This  is 
A  state  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  if  you  wish  the  good 
understanding  between  this  country  and  her 
colonies  to  be  preserved.     With  regard  to 
marriages  of  consanguinity,  as  marriages 
between   consiiis-german,    there   is  not  a 
council  of  any  Church,  not  a  canon  of  any 
Church,  not  a  civil  decree  which  does  not 
bind  up  those  two  things  together,  and 
does  not  regard  marriages  between  cousins- 
german  as  marriages  of  this  nature.    Why, 
then,  are  marriages  between  cousins-ger- 
man  at  present  allowed  ?     Because  there 
has  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  all  other  people,  the  convic- 
tion that,  though  there  may  from  physio- 
logical reasons  be  grounds  against  those 
marriages,  yet  it  is  for  the  good  of  society 
that  they  should  be  permit! ckJ.    It  has  been 
remarked   that  the   question  of  the  Re- 
formation turned  very  much  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  those  marriages.  Do  you  suppose, 
that  had  the  conjugal  relations  of  Henry 
VIII.  lain  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  recognition  of  those  mar- 
riages, the  present  state  of  things  would 
have  been  what  it  is  ?     From  that  his- 
torical fact  alone  we  can  explain  that  ano- 
malous circumstance  that  all  other  Pro- 
testant  Christian    people    have   admitted 
those  marrioges  which  the  law  of  England 
to  a  certain  degree  did  prohibit.    But  be- 
fore Lord  Lyndhurst*s  Act  it  did  not  pro- 
liibit  them  absolutely,  and  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  prevent  them  now,  because  it  would 
be   unjust  to   permit   them   once  and  to 
forbid  them  now.     I  have  only  one  word 
more  to  say,  which  is,  that  I  bring  forwnrd 
this  matter  in  no  theoretical  or  poetical 
spirit.     I  want  bon.  Gentlemen  to  look  at 
the  plain  statements  of  fact — to  look  into 
the  homes  of  the  thousands  of  English- 
men who  are  at  present  disturbed  by  the 
state  of  the  law.     I  ask  them  to  look  into 
the  minds  of  those  men  and  to  see  what 
agitation    you    have    produced   in    them. 
What  they  believe  to  be  a  legitimate  niar- 
riaj-e  you   declare    to   be  incestuous  and 
abominable.     What  is  the  inference  that 
Mr,  Monckton  Milncs 


they  draw  ?  Why,  this — that  you  per- 
mit things  in  one  clasa  of  society  which 

I  you  do  not  permit  in  another,  and  hence 

I  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  concu- 
binage in  those  circumstances  is  lawful 
and  permissible.  If  you  consult  large  em- 
ployers of  labour,  such  as  my  hon.  Friend 
whose  name  appears  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill,  they  will  tell  you  how  injuriously  this 
law  is  acting  on  the  morals  of  the  people 

j  in  their  employment,  how  it  is  teaching 
them  to  disregard  marriage  in  its  most 

I  sacred  attributes,  how  it  is  teaching  them 
to  believe  that  they  are  conforming  to  tho 
law  of  God  when  they  are  not  conforming 
to  the  law  of  men.  I  have  seen  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Hook  declare  that  he  desires 
those  marriages  should  be  made  legal  from 
a  regard  to  the  general  morality  of  the 
people.  I  know  that  feeling  to  be  largelj 
prevalent  in  that  important  manufacturing 
district  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  I 
know  it  to  bo  the  feeling  of  the  bishop  who 
presides  over  the  diocese.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  deeply 
regretted  before  his  death  that  he  had 
enunciated  those  opinions ;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  it  is  taking  a  liberty 
with  his  memory  to  make  any  such  state- 
ment; and  that  unless  proof  can  be  brought 
forward,  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  mako  it 
in  this  House.  Then,  I  hare  in  support 
of  my  views  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
theologian,  Mr.  Hart  well  Home.  He  is 
now  gone  to  his  rest,  but  he  has  left 
behind  him  this  record — 

"  From  the  best  consideration  which  I  can  give 
to  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  Lord  Bary's  BUI 
offers  a  fair  and  reasonable  coropromiie  amid  the 
conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  marriage  of  » 
deceased  wife's  sister.*' 

Again,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
M*Caul,  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  Ilcbrew  scholars  of  the  day,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  orthodoxy  cannot  be 
disputed.     Dr.  M*Caul  says — 

**  I  confess  that  when  I  entered  upon  this  in- 
quiry I  had  not  an  idea  that  the  case  of  those  who 
wish  a  change  in  the  present  marriage  law  was  so 
strong.  I  had  thought-  that  the  opinions  of  grave 
and  learned  students  of  the  Bible  were  more 
equally  divided  ;  and  that  as  authorities  were 
pretty  evenly  balanced,  they  who  had  contracted 
such  marriages  must  bear  the  inconveniencea 
arising  from  doubtful  interpretation.  But  I  do 
not  think  so  now.  Confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  antiquity,  and  the  judgment  of  the  roost  ooq- 
siderable  interpreters  at  the  Reformation,  and 
since  the  Reformation,  I  now  believe  there  is  no 
reasonable  room  for  doubt — that  there  is  no  verso 
in  the  Bible  of  which  the  interpretation  is  more 
sure  than  that  of  Leviticus  xviii.  18 ;  and  I  think 
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it  »  cue  ot  great  hardship  that  thej  should  bj 
the  eiril  Uw  be  punished  as  transgressors,  whose 
marriage,  according  to  the  Divine  law,  is  permit- 
ted and  yalid  ;  and  harder  still  that  the  children 
of  such  marriaget,  legitimate  in  the  sight  of  the 
infidlible  Judge,  should  be  Tisited  with  ciWl  dis- 
abilities." 

I  will  say  nothing  more.  I  have  followed 
the  decision  of  the  House  in  extending  this 
Bill  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  have  been 
confirmed  in  the  course  that  I  hare  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  one  of  those  countries 
by  the  petition  which  I  laid  on  the  table  to- 
day from  a  large  portion  of  the  Dublin 
clergy  and  from  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  I  hare  no 
doubt,  too,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Irish  bishops  hare  given  their  opinion 
in  fatour  of  this  Bill.  The  opinion  of 
Archbishop  Whately  on  the  subject  is  well 
known.  1  ha?e  not  made  the  Bill  retro- 
spective with  regard  to  Scotland,  because  I 
wish  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Lord 
Lyndharst*s  Act,  and  because  I  would  give 
no  encouragement  to  the  opinion  that  I 
have  brought  in  this  Bill  to  condone  the 
breaking  of  the  law  in  any  way  whatever. 
This  is  merely  a  declaratory  Act ;  it  is  to 
continue  to  the  mass  of  the  people  that 
which  has  been  partially  granted  by  Lord 
Lyndhnrst's  Act.  In  that  spirit  alone  1 
have  brought  it  forward,  and  in  that  spirit 
I  now  beg  the  Bouse  to  give  it  a  second 
reading. 

Question  put,  ••  That  the  word  •  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  Honne  divided: — Ayes  144;  Noes 
133:  Majority  11. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  raid  2<». 

MARRIAGES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Sir  EUQH  CAIRNS  :  1  rise  to  ask 
leave  of  the  House  to  introduce  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  of  the  solemnisation  and  regis- 
tration of  marriages  in  Ireland.  Having 
towards  the  close  of  last  Session  intro- 
duced a  similar  Bill,  and  stated  the  objects 
of  the  measure,  probably  I  shall  best  con- 
sult the  convenience  of  the  House  by 
merely  asking  permission  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  Bill,  and  deferring 
any  lengthened  remarks  until  the  second 
reading.  The  main  object  of  the  Bill  is 
to  reoaove  certain  inconveniences  and  difii- 
eultiea  which  have  prevailed  for  a  number 
of  years  with  regard  to  marriages  in  Ire- 
land, more  especially  with  regard  to  mar- 
riages celebrated  between  persons  belonging 


to  the  various  Protestant  dissenting  bodies. 
But  inasmuch  as  to  meet  these  inconveni- 
ences it  is  necessary  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  now  regulates 
marriages  in  Ireland,  and  which  was  passed 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  1  pro- 
pose to  repeal  entirely  that  Act,  and  to 
introduce  a  Bill  which,  if  accepted  by  the 
House,  will  for  the  future  form  one  com- 

f>lete  code  regulating  all  marriages  in  Ire* 
and.  At  the  same  time,  as  any  system 
for  celebrating  marriages  would  be  incom- 
plete without  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  their  registration,  I  have  appended  to 
the  Bill  which  I  ask  leave  to  introduce 
those  clauses  for  the  registration  of  mar- 
riages which  were  approved  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
introduce  a  Bill  himself  on  the  subject  of 
the  registration  of  marriages,  although  he 
has  given  notice  of  a  Bill  upon  the  subject 
of  the  registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  ; 
therefore  I  propose  to  append  the  clauses 
to  which  I  have  referred  to  the  present  Bill. 
If,  on  looking  over  the  Bill,  it  meets  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  will  take  charge 
of  it  in  its  future  stages,  I  shall  only  be 
too  happy  to  resign  it  into  his  hands.  I 
am  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  can 
confer  no  greater  boon  upon  Ireland  than 
by  passing  a  Bill  of  this  description. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  had  no 
intention  of  opposing  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.  What  he  had  told  the  House 
the  other  night  was,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  registra- 
tion of  Births  and  Deaths  ;  but  that  a 
Bill  for  the  registration  of  Marriages  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Government, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  that 
Bill  also.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man as  to  the  grievances  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  ;  and  if  the  House  would  give  a 
general  system  of  registration  in  Ireland, 
great  relief  would  be  afforded. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  collect  from  the  speeches 
which  they  had  just  heard  whether  the 
Bill  was  to  go  beyond  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. He  wished  to  warn  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  and  tlie  right  hon. 
Baronet  how  they  interfered  with  Roman 
Catholic  marriages,  which  were  celebrated 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  ^  ^ 
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Sib  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  that  tn 
answer  to  the  hon.  Qentleman  he  had  to 
state  that  the  Bill  in  two  respects  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riages. First,  as  regarded  their  registra* 
tion,  it  proposed  those  elaoses  which  were 
agreed  upon  in  Committee  of  the  House 
kst  year ;  and  secondly,  it  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  old  Act  of  George  II.,  with 
regard  to  what  were  called  miied  mar- 
riflges,  upon  lerj  m«ch  the  prinetple 
which  had  heen  suggested  hj  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
atkd  to  introduce  proTtsions  in  place  of 
that  Act. 

Lea?e  gi?en. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Solemnization  and  Registration  of  Mar- 
riages in  Ireland,  ord^ed  to  be  brought 
in  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr.  Wbitb- 

8IDB. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  l^ 

Hoase  adjoomed  nt  half  after 
Foar  oVlock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thureday,  February  20,  1862. 

The    House    met.    and    haring    gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 

HoBse  ad^vrne^  at  a  qaarter  past  Fire 

Q'«lo«k,  till  To-morrow,  lialf- 

piist  Tea  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Thwredap,  February  20,  18C2. 

MiHuns.] — New  Writs  Ibsitid. — For  Gloucester 
City,  V.  Philip  William  Price  and  Charles  James 
Monk,  esquires,  Tokl  Election  ;  for  Wakefield, 
tr.  William  Henry  Leatbam,  eequire,  Toid  Eleo- 
tioo. 
Public  Bills. — 1  Coanty  Courts  Procedure  ; 
Births  and  Deaths  RegiHtration  (Ireland.) 

ST.  GILES'S-IN-THE-FIELDS   DISUSED 

BURIAL-GROUND  BILL. 

SECOND  SXADIKO. 

Order  for  Seeond  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  Beeend 
Time." 

Mr.  HARVET  lewis  said,  he  rose  to 
more  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
daj  six  months.  The  object  of  the  mea- 
sure was  to  turn  the  old  burial-ground  into 
Mr,  Vincent  S^cuUy 


glebe  land  for  the  rector,  which  weokl  lead 
to  the  desecration  of  the  grares  and  the 
conrersion  of  the  open  space  into  a  maaa 
of  buildings.  There  was  m  Terj  strong 
feeling  in  the  parish  of  St.  Panoraa  that 
the  Bill  would  materiallj  interfere  with  the 
▼ested  rights  of  a  number  of  persons,  and 
the  Bill  contained  no  clause  to  gi?e  them 
compensation.  The  parishioners  of  Si. 
Panoras  likewise  contended  that  the  Bill 
waa  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Metropolia 
Local  Management  Act,  which  discouraged 
the  grant  in  anj  one  parish  of  such  rights 
as  were  sought  to  be  obtained  under  it. 

Mb.  cox  seconded  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed*  to  leare  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  to  insert  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  the  words  **  this  daj  six 
months." 

Mr.  mas  SET  said,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  contend  Uiat  the  rector  would 
acquire,  under  the  proiisions  of  the  Bill, 
any  power  of  dealing  with  the  consecrated 
portion  of  the  ground ;  except,  indeed,  of 
keeping  it  in  repair.  All  parties  would 
remain  in  preciselj  the  same  position  nnder 
the  Bill  as  under  the  existing  law,  the  only 
difference  being  that  instead  uf  being  paid 
bj  the  churchwardens  their  claim  would 
be  upon  the  rector  of  St.  Giles's.  It  waa 
only  in  respect  of  the  portion  of  the  ground  . 
appropriated  to  bnildmg  purposes  that  a 
beneBcial  occupation  could  be  enjoyed. 
Baring  been  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Burial  Acts,  he-  had  an  op- 
portunity of  obserring  the  extreme  hard- 
ships inflicted  upon  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  especially  the  clergy  of  the  Metropotisv 
by  the  operation  of  those  Acts.  While 
other  parties  came  clamouring  to  thai 
House  for  compensation  and  obtained  it« 
the  clergy  of  the  Metropolis  had  submitted 
in  dignified  silence  to  a  most  serious  loss. 
The  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be,  thai  an 
income  ef  about  £200  a  year  would  be 
derired  from  a  small  portion  of  the  ground 
which  had  ne? er  been  consecrated  or  aaed 
aa  a  grareyard*  Out  of  that  income,  how- 
ever,  he  woukl  be  liable  to  make  cempea- 
sation  to  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  and  to 
keep  the  consecrated  portion  of  the  ground 
in  repair.  The  recter  would  then  have  an 
income  of  about  £150  a  year.  It  waa  • 
just  and  equitable  Bill,  and  he  skoakl  Tota 
for  the  second  reading. 

Lord  FERMOT  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  would 
beg  to  remind  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  that  the  present  rector  of 
St.  Giles  was  appointed  in  1857,  anbaa* 
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qttent  to  the  passiog  of  the  Burial  Act, 
UDd  ho  thorofbre  accepted  his  benefice 
with  its  dieabilities,  and  connequeDtlj,  as 
aD  indifidoal,  could  not  claim  to  be  in- 
demnified. There  was  no  clause  in  the 
Bill  that  would  compel  the  rector  to  main- 
tain the  burial-ground  simply  as  a  burial- 
ground.  He  contended  that  the  rector 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  increase  his 
income  in  the  manner  proposed  bj  this 
Bill,  which  would  enable  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors, if  they  thought  fit,  to  cut  up  the 
whole  of  the  gronud  for  building  purposes. 
If  the  Bill  were  carried,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  those  who  had  Tested  rights  in  the 
graTOS  to  proTO  them. 

Mr.  DBEDBS  said,  he  should  support 
the  Bill,  which  conferred  no  power  which 
could  lead  to  the  desecration  of  the  burial- 
ground. 

Mr.  cox  said,  he  should  oppose  the 
Bin,  because  it  contained  no  profision  to 
proTont  building  upon  the  consecrated 
ground. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  beliofed  that 
the  1 2th  clause  was  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  would  promise,  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters,  to  consent  to  the  inser- 
tioa  of  any  further  restriction  which  might 
be  deemed  necessary. 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question.*' 

The  House  divided :-- Ay  en  142  ;  Noes 
39 :  Majority  103. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

BUI  read  2^. 

THE  REVISED  EDUCATIONAL  CODE. 
NOTICE. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  give 
notice  that  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  March, 
1  shall  move  the  following  Resolution  : — 

'*  That  this  Hoase  will  on  a  fatnre  day  resolve 
itself  into  s  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
eontider  the  best  mode  of  distributing  the  Parlia- 
nentafy  Grants  for  Eduoation  now  adodnistered 
Iff  the  PriTj  CooDflil." 

It  will  be  for  the  eouTenience  of  the 
Howe  that  I  should  state  that,  in  case 
that  MotKm  shall  be  assented  to,  1  shall 
■MTe  in  Committee  certain  Resolutions 
with  reference  to  parts  of  the  Reyised 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GOLD  FIELDS. 
QUB8TI0N. 

Mb.  CAIRD  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Doder  Secretary  of  State  lor  the  Colonies, 
Whether  he  ean  confirm  the  reports  whieh 
have  recently   appeared  regarding  Gold 


Discoveries  in  British  Columbia,  and  if  he 
will  lay  upon  the  table  any  recent  infor- 
mation regarding  that  Colony  and  its  Qold 
Fields ;  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Qo' 
vernment  to  establish  a  regular  Postal 
Communication  with  British  Columbia ; 
and  that  any  recent  information  regarding 
the  Australian  Gold  Fields  be  laid  upon 
the  table  f 

Mb.  FRBELAND  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman,  before  he  an- 
swered the  question  just  put  to  him.  Whe- 
ther any  reports  or  despatches  hare  been 
receiTcd  from  the  GoTomor  of  Canada  or 
the  GoTcrnor  of  British  Colombia  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  telegra- 
phic communication  or  communication  by 
water  and  railway  between  the  north*west 
oomer  of  Lake  Superior  and  New  West- 
minster, on  the  Fraser  Rifor  f    * 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUB 
said«  that  the  part  of  the  first  question 
relating  to  postal  communication  would  be 
answered  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqoer.  With  re- 
ference to  the  gold  discofcries  in  British 
Columbia,  a  Paper  would  shortly  be  laid 
upon  the  table  which  would  give  the  latest 
information  receiTod  from  the  GoTcrnor  on 
the  subject.  It  would  fully  confirm,  but 
not  add  much  to  what  was  contained  in 
the  excellent  accounts  that  had  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  The  Timet,  Tiie  Go- 
▼emor  had  assured  the  Home  Goremment 
that  the  almost  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
richness  of  the  gold  fields  and  of  the  Cari- 
boo discoveries  were  not  exaggerations. 
The  only  difficfilty  arose  from  the  remote- 
ness of  the  mines  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser,  and  the  consequent  exi>ense  of  the 
transport.  The  GoTornor,  however,  was 
applying  all  such  colonial  funds  as  he  had 
at  his  disposal  for  such  a  purpose  to  im- 
proving the  means  of  communication  and 
bringing  the  necessaries  of  life  within 
reach  of  the  miners.  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chichester  (Mr.  Freeland)  no  communica- 
tion had  been  received  from  the  Governor 
of  Canada  or  the  Governor  of  British 
Columbia  since  the  despatch  of  Governor 
Douglas,  which  would  be  found  in  tho  Bri- 
tish Columbia  Blue-book  for  1860.  With 
respect  to  Australia,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  lately  received  an  interest- 
ing Report  from  Governor  Barkly,  giving 
an  account  of  an  inspection  which  he  hod 
made  of  the  gold  fields,  and  reporting  that 
although  from  temporary  causes  there  had 
been  a  oertaia  diminution  in  the  yield  of 
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gold  in  Victoria  last  year  as  compared  with   a  departmental  one,  concerning  a  Bill  which 


former  jeara,  yet  he  believed  that  the  gold 
mines  in  that  Colony  would  not  only  be  ae 
prolific,  but  as  permanent  a  source  of  in- 
dustry as  our  iron  and  copper  mines. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  as  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Caird)  as  to 
whether.it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
Temment  to  establish  a  general  postal  com- 
munication with  British  Columbia,  by  which 
he  presumed  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  a 
postnl  communication  by  steam  between 
San  Francisco  and  British  Colombia,  be 
did  not  think  that  any  su£Bcient  reason 
had  heen  shown  why  there  should  be  a 
direct  charge  on  the  Estimates  of  this 
country  for  a  service  of  that  kind,  but  be 
was  glad  to  say  that  such  communic.ition 
seemed  to  have  been  established,  provi- 
sionally, at  all  events,  by  the  colonists 
themselves.  A  letter  of  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary, received  by  a  mercantile  hooRO  in 
this  country,  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Postmaster  General.  In  that  letter  it 
was  stated  that  Messrs.  Holiday  and  Flint, 
of  San  Francisco,  had  made  an  agreement 
with  the  two  Colonies  for  six  months  for 
a  fortnightly  mail  communication,  at  a 
charge  of  J&l  0,000  for  the  six  months, 
each  Colony  to  pay  £5,000. 


SALARIES,  PENSIONS,  Ac— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHITE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  When  the 
Return  relating  to  Salaries,  Pensions,  &c., 
agreed  to  by  the  House  on  the  1st  of 
March  last  will  be  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

Mb.  PEEL  said,  it  was  a  long  time 
since  this  Report  had  been  ordered  ;  but 
he  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  there 
bad  been  no  intentional  delay  in  getting  it 
prepared.  He  expected  that  it  would  be 
ready  by  about  the  middle  of  next  month. 

THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT, 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  EINNAIRD  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  If  he 
will  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a 
copy  of  all  Correspondence  between  the 
Treasury,  the  Office  of  Works  and  Build- 
ings, and  the  Office  of  Woods,  in  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
Commissioners,  and  any  Bill  to  be  founded 
or  introduced  on  such  Report. 

Mr.  CO  WPER  said,  he  was  not  prepared 

to  produce  this  correspondence,  which  was 

Mr.  Chichester  Forieseue  ' 


was  not  on  the  table  of  the  House.  He  did 
not  think  that  its  production  would  be  of 
any  public  utility,  while  it  would  add  to  the 
Parliamentary  printing  account,  which  in 
general  amounted  to  £24,000  per  annum. 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  IRISH  LAW 
COURTS.— QU  ESTION. 

Me.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Was  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
consulted  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
as  to  issuing  the  pending  Commission- with 
reference  to  the  Courts  of  that  Country ; 
did  he  decline  to  bo  named  on  that  Com- 
mission ;  and  was  there  any  objection  to 
produce  the  Official  Correspondence  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET  said,  that  the 
Commission  had  been  appointed  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Address  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  presumed  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  beea 
consulted  about  its  composition.  On  that 
point  he  had  been  consulted.  A  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  had  taken  place 
between  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  but  it 
was  not  of  an  official  character.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  question,  he  had  to  reply 
that  it  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  should  be  one  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  but  on  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  it  was  thought  better  to 
follow  the  rule  that  had  been  acted  on  in 
England,  and  not  have  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor on  the  Commission,  as  it  might  become 
his  duty  to  revise  its  proceedings  and  ad- 
vise the  Crown  thereon. 

TAXING   MASTER— (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  would 
now  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  SecreUry  for  Ire- 
land if  his  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  case  of  Mercer  v,  Mercer,  in  the  Dnblin 
papers  of  the  10th  instant,  which  report 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  as  having 
expressed  his  judicial  opinion  to  the  efect 
that  «*  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  consider- 
able arrear  of  business  in  the  Taxing  Offi- 
ces of  the  Court,  owing  to  Master  Tandy's 
death,  and  he  might  say  that  it  was  not 
any  fault  of  his  that  the  office  was  not  filled 
up."  Is  it  intended  to  fill  up  that  office^ 
and  when  ;  and  there  is  any  objection  to 
produce  the  official  correspondence  between 
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the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  or  the 
head  of  the  Taxing  Department  there, 
mnd  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  iu  London  ? 

Mr.  peel  said,  his  attention  had  not 
been  called  to  the  case  alluded  to.  But  the 
delaj  in  the  appointment  of  a  Taxing 
Master  was  attributable  to  the  Treasury, 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther, in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of 
business  iu  the  Irish  Court,  the  duty  could 
not  be  performed  by  two  Taxing  Masters 
instead  of  three,  and  whether  the  appoint- 
ment should  not  be  considered  of  a  tem- 
porary rather  than  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter. The  Lord  ChancellorhaTiug  advised 
the  appointment  to  be  made  permanently, 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Treasury  to 
delay  any  longer  the  appointment.  They, 
however,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right, 
whenever  the  next  vacancy  arose,  of  in- 
quiring iuto  the  whole  subject  and  the 
number  of  Taxing  Masters  required  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties.  He 
was  quite  ready  to  produce  the  corre- 
spondence in  question  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  moved  for  it. 

BASTARDY  LAWS  (IRELAND.) 
QUESTION. 

Sir  FREDERICK  HEYGATE  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  fur  Ire- 
land, Whether  he  intends  to  introduce  a  Bill 
this  Session  upon  the  subject  of  Bastardy 
iu  Ireland  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  it  was  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the  subject 
during  the  present  Session. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS- THE  FINANCIAL 

STATEMENT. 
Resolution  reported — 

"  That  towards  making  good  the  Supply  grant- 
ed to  Her  Majesty,  for  the  Service  of  the  year 
ending  the  3l8t  day  of  March,  1862,  the  sum  of 
£973,747  be  granted  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland." 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
tbot  as  the  House  was  about  to  sanction  an 
additional  expenditure  of  £973,000,  caused 
bj  the  expedition  to  Canada,  he  thought  it 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor 
ci  the  Exchequer  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  probable  surplus  spoken 
of  hj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  last 
financial  statement  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  supplementary  estimates  which  were 
introduced  last  Session.  He  wished  to 
ask.  Whether  it  was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man's intention  to  make  any  statement  to 
the  House  showing  how  matters  really  stood 
as  to  the  last  financial  year  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  hon.  Baronet  is  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  supplementary  Estimates 
introduced  last  year  absorbed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  probable  surplus  which  was 
calculated  upon  when  the  regular  financial 
statement  was  submitted  to  the  House. 
He  is  also  correct  in  saying  that  since  that 
time,  during  the  present  Session  and  in 
connection  with  the  American  question^  an 
expenditure  of  between  £900,000  and 
£1,000,000  has  been  submitted  in  the 
shape  of  supplementary  Estimates.  We 
hare  now  arrived  at  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  is  within  less  than  six 
weeks  of  the  close  of  the  financial  year, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  the 
usual  financial  statement  of  the  com- 
ing year  to  the  House  before  Easter. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  best 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  House  if  I 
bring  into  one  view  the  entire  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
therefore  propose  to  make,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  any  financial  statement 
before  the  close  of  the  present  financial 
year. 

Resolution  (tgreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Massey,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Mr.  Peel. 

GLOUCESTER  CITY  WRIT. 
HEW   WHIT  moved. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  that  he  rose 
to  move  for  a  New  Writ  for  the  election 
of  two  members  for  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
In  submitting  the  case  of  this  ancient  city 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  opinion  that  the  conduct 
adopted  by  the  House  towards  the  consti- 
tuency and  great  mercantile  community  of 
Gloucester  had  been  both  unjust  and  un- 
constitutional. He  was  not  about  to  offer 
any  defence,  extenuation,  nor  even  apology, 
for  the  malversation  of  the  franchise  which 
had  so  disgraced  Gloucester;  but  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  fact 
of  which  it  must  be  perfectly  aware,  that 
the  plague-spot  prevailed  not  only  within  the 
walls  of  Gloucester,  but  within  the  walls  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  other  places.  Up  to 
that  moment  the  House  had  viewed  such 
matters  with  stolid  indifference.  Attempts 
had,  indeed,  been  madetodeal  with  the  evil» 
but  they  had  all  ended  in  one  miserable 
Bill  which  had  been  a  miserable  failure. 
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Owing  to  eiroamBtancea  that  might  be  ex- 
plained, but  for  which  no  apologj  could  be 
offered,  Gloucester  now  stood  in  a  rerj  un- 
enviable position,  but  it  was  one  which  the 
House  could  no  longer  ignore.  The  House 
had  said,  "  Our  dignity  is  hurt — our  firtne 
is  insulted — and  we  must  find  a  remedy." 
What  was  that  remedy  or  nostrum  ?  It 
was  to  punish  the  innocent,  and  let  the 
guilty  go  froe.  Such  had  been  the  result 
of  Ihe  Royal  Commission.  He  should  hare 
to  trouble  the  House  with  a  short  narra- 
tive of  what  took  place  at  the  two  elections 
which  had  brought  down  upon  Gloucester 
the  indignation  of  the  House.  An  elec- 
tion took  place  in  the  year  1857,  at  which 
there  were  three  candidates — Sir  Robert 
Carden,  Mr.  Price,  and  Sir  Maurice  Berke- 
ley. The  agents  of  these  gentlemen  agreed 
that  no  unconstitutional  means  should  be 
resorted  to,  and  none  but  legal  expenses 
incurred.  The  day  of  polling  arrived,  but 
while  the  agents  of  Mr.  Price  and  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  kept  their  pledge,  the 
agent  of  Sir  R«ibert  Carden  bought  him 
into  tlie  borough.  This  naturally  caused 
great  exasperation  among  the  constitu- 
ency, because  a  pledge  bad  been  given 
and  broken.  A  petition  was  presented 
against  the  return,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  in  the  usual  manner  to  a  Select 
Committee.  A  number  of  the  working 
classes  came  before  the  Committee,  and 
swore  that  bribery  had  been  committed  by 
Sir  Robert  Carden *s  agents,  while  a  num- 
ber of  tradesmen  and  others  of  the  class 
above  the  working  classes  swore  directly 
to  the  contrary.  It  was  a  case  of  fu.stian- 
jacket  agamst  broadcloth,  and  broad  cloth 
won  the  day.  The  petition  against  the  re- 
turn had,  indeed,  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
declared  frivolous  and  vexations.  He  must 
then  make  a  small  leap  in  his  narrative, 
and  go  to  the  Royal  Commission.  When 
that  Commiftsion  sat,  it  was  proved  beyond 
doubt  tliat  the  working  men  who  had  been 
examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  told  the  truth,  nud  that 
the  class  above  them  had  sworn  that  which 
was  false.  The  result  of  the  election 
petition  waa  well  calculated  to  exasperate 
the  partisans  of  the  defeated  petition.  Un- 
fortunately, in  1859,  another  election  came 
off.  The  Liberal  party  then  met,  and  said, 
•'  Wo  will  win  this  election."  They  used 
every  sort  of  bribery  tlmt  was  to  be  used, 
they  committed  every  illegal  act  that 
waa  possible,  aud  they  sent  back  Sir 
Robert  Carden  to  London,  defeated  at 
his  own  weapons.  Tlie  Hoase  of  Com- 
Mr.  H,  Berkeley 


mens  then  instituted  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, which  sat  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  Notliing  could  be 
more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  able  and  intel- 
ligent men,  prosecuted  the  inquiry*  Thej 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  in- 
tentions with  which  the  Commission  was 
granted.  Against  that  Commission  he  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  So  far  as  it  was  a 
judicial  Court  of  Inquiry,  it  was  constitu- 
tional  and  proper.  But  the  Commissioners 
had  under  the  Act  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
function.  They  set  up  a  confessional,  and 
they  addressed  all  the  rascality  of  the  town, 
saying,  "  Come  unto  us  all  you  political 
sinners;  confess  what  you  can  of  yoor- 
sclves,  cast  dirt  at  your  neighbours  and 
friends,  and  we  will  give  you  absolution." 
The  men  thus  invited,  naturally  afraid  of 
the  sting  of  the  law,  rushed  to  that  con- 
fessional as  to  a  sanctuary,  unburdened 
their  souls,  and  disclosed  the  iniquity  of 
others.  When  they  had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  the  Commissioners  said,  *'  Yoa 
are  now  safe.  We  will  grant  you  an  in- 
demnity. Return  to  your  virtuous  homes, 
andpaj;  loohucum  /'*  He  must  trouble  the 
House  with  some  of  the  facts  from  the 
budget  collected  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  population  of  Gloucester  was  35,000. 
The  electoral  district  contained  17,000 
persons.  The  electoral  body  consisted  of 
1,600.  The  Commissioners  inquired  into 
the  transactions  of  the  two  elections  of 
1857  and  1859.  They  found  that  at  the 
election  of  1857  there  were  twenty- two 
persons  who  had  received  bribes,  while 
the  Select  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
petition  found  that  not  a  single  soul  had 
been  bribed  at  that  election.  The  Cum- 
missioners  found  that  sixteen  persous, 
eight  of  whom  were  included  in  the  twenty- 
two  who  had  offered  bribes,  had  been  guilty 
of  creating.  They  found  that  in  1859  a  very 
different  state  of  things  prevailed.  Seventy- 
one  persons,  inclusive  of  seventeen  of  the 
offenders  of  1857,  had  offered  brihea ;  250 
persons,  including  a  considerable  number  of 
the  offenders  of  1857,  had  received  them  ; 
and  forty-four,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom 
were  included  in  the  previoss  schedalea^ 
had  been  guilty  of  treating.  The  Con»- 
missioners  also  found  that  many  of  the 
electors  had  been  employed  as  messengers 
and  doorkeepefs.  Uuder  the  bead  of 
bribery  they  found  that  there  had  bcea 
365  corrupt  persoiM  in  the  two  eleetiutis 
•Kit  of  1,600  electors.  He  woukl  assuuiei* 
although  he  believed  the  estimate  waa  ex- 
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eeMire,  that  tliere  were  400  persons  in 
Gloucester  who.  at  these  two  elections,  had 
been  fi[uiltj  of  some  malversation  of  the 
franchise.  In  that  case  there  were 
1,200  electors  who  had  gone  through 
the  test  of  that  fierj  ordeal  the  Commis- 
sion* and  who  had  come  out  of  it,  and 
stood  before  them  enamelled  as  honest 
mea.  Few  bodies  of  electors  have  had 
such  an  ordeal  to  go  through,  and  jet  they 
let  the  400  dishonest  men  go,  while  thej 
withheld  their  rights  from  those  1,200 
proved  electors.  And  where  was  this 
done?  In  the  countj  of  Gloucester  of 
all  places  in  the  world.  And  jet  in  the 
Terj  same  eountj  were  the  boroughs  of 
Cirencester  and  Tewkesburj,  which  had 
no  enviable  reputation.  The  number  of 
electors  on  the  registrj  for  these  two  bo- 
roughs was  800,  the  number  that  went  to 
the  poll  Uianks  to  intimidation  and  other 
causes  did  not  amount  to  600,  and  jet 
thej  allowed  those  600  doubtful  electors 
to  return  four  Members  to  Parliament 
while  thej  refused  to  allow  1,200  proved, 
honest  men  to  return  two.  Was  there 
anj  justice  in  that?  But  did  the  evil  stop 
there  ?  Not  onlj  were  those  1,200  honest 
electors  deprived  of  the  franchise,  but  also 
the  commercial  communitj  of  Gloucester — 
bankers,  merchants,  shipowners,  men  re- 
siding at  a  port,  the  second  on  that  great 
estuarj  the  Severn,  into  which  vessels  en- 
tered from  200  up  to  1,200  tons.  And 
what  was  the  trade  of  that  place  ?  It 
was  verj  considerable  both  with  the  Baltic 
and  with  our  North  American  possesKions 
in  tiiuber  and  in  grain,  and  ^et  thej  re- 
fused to  Gloucester  her  political  agents — 
those  men  who  had  the  guardianship  of  her 
interests,  who  were  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Government  as  well  as 
Iter  organs  in  that  House.  Would  aiij 
Hon.  Gentleman  underrate  the  importance 
of  Members  of  Parliament  to  a  great  coni' 
neretal  or  great  manufacturing  commu- 
nitj? It  was  searcelj  possible  to  over- 
rate their  importance.  He  did  not  allude 
onlj  to  thoee  hon.  Members  who  displajed 
their  eloquence  in  that  House,  but  to  those 
men  who  looked  after  the  local  interests 
of  thehr  constituents,  who  cared  for  their 
manofactures,  and  were  what  was  called 
esculent  local  Members.  Nor  was  he 
without  aothorttj  upon  that  point.  One 
fd  the  greatest  authorities  that  had  ever 
eome  into  that  House  stated  what  thoee 
duties  were  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
make  anj  hon.  Member  who  was  inclined 
to  treat  the  matter  lightlj,  think  seriouslj 


of  what  consequence  those  duties  were  to 
a  constituencj.  It  was  at  the  election  for 
Bristol  in  1780  that  Mr»  Burke  described 
what  those  duties  were.  A  gentleman  of 
great  mercantile  eminence  stood  for  Bris- 
tol ;  he  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  ho 
belonged  to  all  the  institutions  of  the  citj, 
and  exercised  a  generous  hospitalitj.  That 
man,  of  course,  was  an  awkward  customer. 
Now,  how  did  Mr.  Burke  recommend  him- 
self to  his  constituents,  and  how  did  ho 
meet  the  claims  of  such  a  man  ?  Was  it 
bj  referring  to  his  great  powers  of  ora« 
tor  J,  to  his  eloquence,  to  the  superb  man* 
ner  in  which  he  treated  national  and  po- 
litical questions.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Ho 
kept  that  out  of  sight,  but  these  were  the 
words  in  which  he  described  the  claims 
which  he  considered  he  had  for  re-cleo- 
tion — 

"  My  canvass  was  not  on  the  'Change  nor  in 
county  meetings,  nor  in  the  clubs  of  this  city  ;  it 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  was  at  the 
Castoro-house  ;  it  was  at  the  Council ;  it  was  at 
the  Treasary ;  it  was  at  the  Admiralty.  I  oaa- 
vassed  yon  through  yovr  aikirs,  and  not  yonr  per- 
sons. I  was  not  only  your  representative  asahody; 
I  was  the  agent,  the  solicitor  of  individaaU.  I  ran 
ahout  wherever  your  affairs  could  call  roe ;  and, 
in  acting  for  you,  I  often  appeared  rather  as  a 
thipbroker  than  as  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
There  was  nothing  too  laborioas  or  too  low  for 
me  to  undertake.  The  meanness  of  the  hasiness 
was  raised  by  the  dignity  of  the  object.  If  some 
lesser  matters  have  slipped  through  my  fingers, 
it  was  because  I  filled  my  hands  too  tall,  and  in  my 
eagerness  to  serve  you,  took  in  more  than  my 
hands  oould  grasp.  Am  I  to  be  *  How  d'ye  doed  ' 
out  of  my  seat  by  this  gentleman  ?  " 

He  thought  he  had  properlj  estimated  the 
value  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  of  which 
thej  had  deprived  Gloucester.  It  was  truo 
that  Gloucester  was  perfectlj  well  known 
to  their  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
whoever  thej  might  be.  Gloucester  was 
of  value  to  the  Budget,  but  where  were 
the  agents  of  Gloucester  to  run  in  and  out 
of  the  Treasurj,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Admiraltj  ?  Gloucester  was  deprived 
of  them  fur  no  other  cause  than  the  sins 
of  400  persons.  And  now  he  would  ask 
what  was  their  authoritj,  what  their  pre- 
cedent for  that  ?  He  could  find  but  one, 
and  of  that  precedent  he  thought  thej 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  found  that  the 
writs  for  the  citj  and  for  the  countj  of 
Gloucester  were  withheld  bj  the  Rump 
Parliament,  in  1648 — the  jear  before  the 
decapitation  of  Charles  I.  Well,  at  that 
time  five  Members  for  the  countj — the 
House  would  remember  that  at  that  time 
counties  had  more  Members  than  at  the 
present  moment— and  two  for  the  citj  were 
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refused  seats  in  that  House.  Now,  there 
was  00  charge,  at  that  time,  against  either 
the  city  or  the  county  of  malversation  of 
franchise ;  it  was  a  whim  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  whose  eccentricities  the  House 
was  well  aware  went  to  a  great  length,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  passing  a  Bill  to  expel 
the  Lords  from  the  Upper  House.  But 
did  the  county  or  the  city  of  Gloucester 
sit  easy  under  that  infliction  ?  They  did 
not ;  they  held  meetings  ;  they  issued 
strong  remonstrances ;  they  said,  '*  You 
hare  no  right  to  inflict  upon  us  taxation 
without  representation  ; "  and  they  went 
further  and  said,  **  Unless  you  reinstate 
our  memhers,  we  will  no  longer  pay  taxes, 
nor  will  we  obey  the  laws  which  you 
make.'*  The  document  which  embodied 
these  views  was  so  short  and  so  much  in 
point  that  he  would  quote  it.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  curious  to  see  the  original 
might  find  it  in  the  British  Museum — 

"  That  after  great  suflbrings  and  trials,  the 
Tast  expense  of  treasure  and  blood  for  our  rights 
and  liberties  and  privileges  of  ParUannent,  such 
persons  in  whom  we  have  already  lodged  our 
trusts,  and  who  have  sufficiently  manifested  their 
endeavours  to  perform  the  same — namely,  Na- 
thaniel Stephens,  Esq..  Sir  John  Seymour,  Ed- 
ward Stephens,  Esq.,  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Lord  Fair&x~have  been 
since  December,  1048,  and  still  are  denied  the 
freedom  of  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament.  The 
restoration  of  which  Members  we  desire  with  all 
freedom  to  their  former  capacity,  and  declare  that 
we  shall  not  otherwise  consent  to  pay  tax  or  other 
imposi^ioBS,  or  hold  ourselves  bound  by  any  law 
to  be  made  without  the  restitution  of  these  our 
representatives,  with  a  supply  of  all  vacancies  by 
a  free  election  according  to  the  fundamental  laws 
and  constitutions  of  this  nation,  it  being  the  un< 
doubted  birthright  of  all  the  freebom  people  of 
England  that  no  tax  or  other  imposition  be 
exacted  from  them  but  by  their  consents  had  by 
their  representatives  in  a  full  and  free  Parlia- 
ment." 

Shortly  after  this  remonstrance,  writs 
were  issued  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  and 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  the  follow- 
ing Members  returned— for  the  city,  W. 
Lenthal,  Esq.,  and  Alderman  Pury  ;  for 
the  county.  Judge  Uule,  George  Berkeley, 
Christopher  Guise,  Sylvanus  Wood,  and 
John  Howe.  Upon  these  grounds,  he 
begged  to  prefer  the  petition  to  the  House 
that  they  would  grant  a  restoration  of 
rights  to  Gloucester.  With  a  confident 
hope  that  his  proposition  would  not  meet 
with  any  opposition,  he  would  conclude  by 
moving — 

*'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for 
the  electing  of  two  citizens  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  for  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  the 
Mr.  H.  Derkeletf 


room  of  Philip  William  Prioe  and  Chaiies  James 
Monk,  Esquires,  whose  election  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  void." 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  Motion,  or  to 
that  other  Motion  of  which  notice  had  been 
given    by  an   hon.  and   Gallant  Member 
opposite  (Major  Edwards)  for  the  issue  of 
a  writ  for  Wakefield  ;  but  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  express  his  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member,  who  had  that 
evening  advocated  the  claims  of  the  con* 
stituency  of  Gloucester,  that  that  city  had 
been  unjustly  treated  by  the  Hou«e.     He 
did  not  think  the  House  would  feel  that 
such  was  the  case,  having  heard  the  tonns 
— terms  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  repeat 
— in  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  a  large  number  of 
the  voters.    He  could  not  admit  that  there 
was  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  400  electors  whom  the  lion.  Member 
allowed  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  1,200  elec- 
tors asserted   to  be  perfectly  pure.     lie 
believed  that  where  corruption  was  found 
to  prevail  to  a  great  extent — and  the  td> 
vucate  for  the  borough  admitted  the  cor- 
ruption of  one- fourth  of  the  constituency 
— such  a  state  of  things  would  never  be 
found  to  exist  if  the  respectable   portion 
of  the  constituency  not  only  abstained  from 
offering  or  receiving  bribes  themselves,  but 
did  their  utmost  to  oppose  all  bribery  and 
corruption  on  the  part  of  others,  and  en- 
deavoured by  their  own  exertions  to  stop 
those  evils.    He  was  noxious  to  state,  also, 
that  the  course  which  the  GoTerument  were 
prepared  to  take  upon  the  present  occasion 
was  not  dictated  by  the  opinion  that  tiiese 
two  boroughs  had  been  adequately  punished 
for  the  general  corruption  proved  to  prerail 
in  them  at  the  election  of  1859.     He  be- 
lioved,  that  if  it  was  the  determination  of 
Parliament  to  place  an  effectual  check  on 
bribery*  the  strict  rule  hitherto  acted  on 
with  regard  tu  disfranchisement  must  be 
reloxed,  and  that,  where  general  corruption 
was  found  to  exist,  disfranchisement  ought 
to  be  had  recourse  to  oftener  than  it  has 
been,  and  the  elective  franchise  transferred 
to  some  more  fit  body.     He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  Friend  that  the  elective  franchise 
was  highly  to  bo  valued,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  conToiiient  for  a   thriving  city  like 
Gloucester  to  be  represented  ;  but,  what- 
ever its  interests  might  be,  the  trust  re- 
posed in  a  constituency  might   be  justly 
forfeited  by  abuse.     On  the  other  hantl. 
there  might  be  cases  where  a  large  uutu- 
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ber  of  the  electors  were  not  implicated  in 
corraption,  and  in  respect  to  which  case 
the  Hoose  would  not  think  fit  to  proceed 
to  the  extreme  course  of  disfranchisement, 
but  would  adopt  some  less  punishment 
to  mark  their  sense  of  the  improper  prnc- 
ticcfl  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
▼oters.  That  was  a  point  that  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Amendment  Act,  and 
that  Committee  reported  the  following  as 
one  of  their  resolutions :  >^ 

-  That  if,  after  the  presentation  of  a  report  to 
ParUament  bjr  a  commission  of  inqolrj  into  oor- 
nipt  praciioes  at  an  election  for  any  county,  oitj, 
or  borough,  that  extensive  briberj  has  prerailed 
in  such  place,  the  House  of  Commons  shall  re- 
Bolre  that  no  writ  ought  to  be  issued  for  an  elec- 
tion of  a  Member  or  Members  for  such  place  for 
a  period  office  years,  no  writ  shall  be  issued  for  an 
election  of  a  Member  or  Memben  for  such  place 
till  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
resolution  ;  provided  that  such  provision  shall  not 
be  held  in  any  way  to  affect  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment either  altogether  to  ditfiranchise  such  place, 
or  to  alter,  suspend,  or  take  away  the  right  of 
voting  of  all  or  any  of  the  electors  therein." 

That  Resolution  was  intended  to  apply  to 
placet  in  which  eorrnption  so  extensive  did 
not  proTail  as  to  justify  the  extreme  remedy 
of  disfranchisement,  but  in  respect  to  which 
it  was  nevertheless  desirable  that  the  writs 
should  be  suspended  for  a  time,  not  merely 
by  a  Resolution  of  the  House,  but  under 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  in  order 
to  allow  a  considerable  change  to  take 
place  in  the  constituency.  A  provision, 
founded  upon  thst  Resolution,  would  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill  which  he  hoped  to  intro- 
duce shortly  to  amend  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  But  dealing  with  the  cas^  be- 
fore  them,  he  at  once  admitted  that  he 
adhered  to  the  opinion  he  had  before  ex- 
pressed in  that  House,  that  there  were 
serious  objections  to  the  suspension  of  a 
writ  for  a  protracted  period  by  the  single 
iuthority  of  that  House,  and  without  re- 
ference to  any  proposed  or  pending  legis- 
lative measure.  With  respect  to  the 
two  boroughs  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  iuue  writs,  peculiar  cirumstances  ex- 
isted at  the  time  when  the  reports  of 
tbe  Commissioners  were  laid  on  the  table, 
vhich  prevented  any  Bill  being  proposed  ; 
and  after  the  period  which  had  now  elapsed, 
the  seats  having  been  vacant  since  1859, 
be  did  not  think  that  the  House  would — 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  ought  to  be 
induced  either  to  proceed  by  disfranchise- 
ment Bills,  or  by  applying  to  them  retro- 
spectively an  enactment  such  as  he  had  just 
explained.  Under  these  circumstances,  tlie 


Government  did  not  feel  it  their  duty  any 
further  to  oppose  the  issue  of  these  writs  ; 
but  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  in  all  future  cases 
not  to  allow  constituencies  among  whom 
corrupt  practices  exist  to  escape  without 
a  much  severer  measure  of  punishment 
tiian  had  been  applied  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  that  Parliament  would  be  pre- 
pared to  proceed  either  by  absolute  dis- 
franchisement or  by  a  suspension  of  the 
writ  for  a  time  sufficiently  long  not  only  to 
mark  the  disapproval  of  the  Legislature, 
but  also  to  allow  a  considerable  change  to 
take  place  in  the  constituency. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  The  Government 
cannot  take  any  other  course  in  this  matter 
than  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
intends  to  pursue.  The  suspension  of  a 
writ  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  an 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  proceeding, 
and  one  to  which  recourse  ought  not  to  bo 
had  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  with  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  House  under  the  circum- 
stances. Let  me  recall  to  the  memory  of 
the  House  what  has  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  borough  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, and  with  regard  to  the  borough  of 
Wakefield.  In  1859  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees of  inquiry  reported  against  the  re- 
turns for  both  Gloucester  and  Wakefield, 
and  a  Motion  was  made  for  the  suspension 
of  the  writs.  As  the  Motion  was  made  in 
contemplation  of  Royal  Commissions  of 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  took 
place  at  the  elections,  the  object  of  the 
suspension  was  obfious,  and  the  Motion 
was  entirely  proper.  When  the  year  1860 
arrived,  and  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
laid  upon  the  table  of  (he  House  the  Report 
of  those  two  Rojal  Commissions,  he  stated 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  that 
no  Motion  should  be  made  for  a  new  writ 
for  either  of  the  boroughs  without  a  week's 
notice.  Shortly  afterwards,  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  was  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  who  now  fills 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department — gave  the  House  some 
clearer  conception  of  the  policy  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  recommend  ;  and  it 
was  this — that  a  notice  of  one  week  should 
be  given  in  order  that  the  Government 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending to  the  House,  that  the  writ 
fhould  be  suspended  for  not  less  than  five, 
nor  more  than  ten  years  ;  and  the  House, 
with  that  policy  before  them,  consented  to 
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the  suspension  of  the  writs  for  Gloucester 
and  Wakefield.  Yet  the  whole  of  the 
Session  of  1860,  which  was  a  Session  of 
unusual  duration,  passed  awaj,  no  steps 
were  taken  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
the  suspension  of  writs,  and  the  suspension 
fo  these  two  writs  has  been  continuously 
.  arbitrarj  and  unconstitutional.  The  sus- 
pension was  at  the  end  of  the  Session  stili 
existing,  without  anj  remedy  being  applied 
to  the  circumstances.  Well,  what  took 
place  in  1861?  An  hon.  Gentleman  brought 
the  question  before  the  House,  and  Motions 
were  made  for  issuing  the  writs,  certainly 
in  one  case,  and  1  belieye  in  both.  What 
happened  then  ?  The  GoTernment  opposed 
the  issuing  of  the  writs,  and  said  that  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  which  was  then 
about  to  be  introduced,  would  gi?e  an  op- 
portunity by  which  the  evil  might  be  met 
and  a  proper  punishment  for  the  offence 
awarded.  Nevertheless,  the  Government 
of  1861  themselves  declined  to  introduce 
into  this  measure  the  provision  which  was 
required  in  the  case  of  the  two  boroughs  ; 
but  they  said  it  was  open  to  any  hon. 
Member  to  make  a  proposition  which  would 
involve  the  suspension  for  five  or  ten 
years.  Neither  the  Government  nor  any 
Member  of  the  House,  however,  made 
such  a  proposition,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  another  year  passed,  and  this 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  suspension 
of  the  writs  still  remains,  and  the  ques* 
tion  is  still  involved  in  the  unsatisfactory 
circumstances  to  which  1  have  adverted. 
Now,  I  do  not  clearly  understand  that  a 
distinct  engagement  has  this  evening  been 
entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  if  the  writs  under  discussion  are 
issued,  they  will  be  prepared  to  introduce  a 
measure  to  meet,  if  necessary,  any  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  character  which  may 
in  future  arise.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  expe- 
dient to  lay  down  some  precise  and  definite 
rules  by  which  the  House  may  be  guided 
on  these  questions  of  the  suspension  of 
writs.  There  are,  1  think,  two  cases  in 
which  writs  may  properly  and  legitimately 
be  suspended.  They  may,  for  instance,  be 
suspended  in  the  case  in  which  a  Commit- 
tee of  this  House — an  Election  Committee 
•^has  adversely  reported  against  the  re- 
turnsof  a  particular  borough,  and  when,  act- 
ing upon  that  report,  the  issue  of  a  Royal 
Commis»ion  is  in  contemplation.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  suspension  should  under 
these  circumstances  take  place  in  order  to 
afford  the  Commission  an  opportunity  of  in- 
Mr,  Disraeli 


vestigatmg  those  details  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  after  a  Royal  Commission  has  report- 
ed adversely  to  a  borough,  the  issue  of  a 
writ  for  that  borough  may  constttutiouslly 
and  properly  be  suspended  if  Parliament  is 
prepared  to  legislate  in  the  matter.  If, 
however,  Parliament  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  is  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  and,  as 
the  result  of  the  determination  of  only  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. The  evils  to  which  such  a  sus- 
pension gives  rise,  irrespective  of  those  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  are  not  in- 
considerable. The  Legislature  in  suspend- 
ing a  writ  seeks,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to 
pursue  a  remedial  rather  than  a  retributive 
course ;  but,  as  hon.  Members  are  well 
aware,  corrupt  practices  are  more  preva- 
lent during  the  excitement  of  an  election 
than  in  times  of  ordinary  tranquillity,  and 
what,  I  should  like  to  know,  has  been  the 
result  in  the  cases  of  Gloucester  and  Wake- 
field since  the  writs  for  those  towns  hsve 
been  suspended  ?  Why,  their  state  has 
been  one  of  chronic  electioneering ;  so  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  course  it 
has  taken,  has  actually  encouraged  and 
stimulated  that  mood  of  the  public  mind 
which  is  most  favourable  to  that  very 
corruption  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
House  to  put  down.  Therefore,  I  think 
we  ought  to  come  to  some  clear  under* 
standing  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted  in 
future  with  regard  to  this  matter.  When 
a  Committee  reports  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  issued,  no  one  can  doubt 
on  either  side  that  the  writ  ought  to  be 
suspended  ;  but  if  a  Royal  commission  in- 
vestigates the  matter,  and  generally  re- 
ports against  the  borough,  the  writ  ought 
not  to  be  suspended  unless  the  House  ib 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  duty  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  imperative  upon  it — that  is,  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I 
cannot  conceive  any  opposition  to  the  issu- 
ing of  this  writ  now,  which  really,  perhaps, 
ought  to  have  been  issued  before,  I  still 
hope,  if  unhappily  similar  instances  are 
brought  before  the  House,  that  those  wlio 
lead  the  House  will  certainly  not  advise  as 
they  have  hitherto  advised  on  this  matter, 
but  will  be  prepared  to  assent  either  to  the 
issuing  of  the  writ,  or  suspend  it  with  a 
view  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
which  complaint  was  made. 

Mr.  Skrjeant  PIGOTT  said,  thtt 
when  a  Resolution  similar  to  that  under 
discussion  had  been  proposed  last  Session 
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he  had   opposetl   it ;   nor  could  he  help 
thinking  that   the  eironm stances  of   the 
case  completelj  justified  that  eourse.     He 
at   the  same   time,    however,   quite   con- 
carred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
liad  just  spoken  in  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  have  heen  quite  constitutional  to  nega- 
tive that  Resolution,  had  he  not  helieved 
that  further  action  would  be  taken,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  the  question  finally  and  specifi- 
callj.     The  tenor  of  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  plaee  on  the  suhject  last  Session 
was,  indeed,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it 
would  he  80  dealt  with.     He  was  not,  he 
might  add,  one  of  those  who  entertained 
the  opinion*  that  if  that  supposition   had 
been  acted  upon,  such  a  proceeding  could 
be  fairlj   held  to  be   open   to   objections 
which  were  urged  against  ex  po$t  f<»cio 
legislation,    inasmuch,    as,    although    the 
offences  against  which  the  Act   of  Par- 
linment  was  levelled  might  have  been  com- 
mitted before  it  passed  into  a   law,  still 
it  was  no  doubt  competent  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
toral privilege  in  cases  in   which   it  had 
been  so  great!/  abused  as  in  the  instances 
of  Gloucester  and  Wakefield.     It  was,  he 
also  thought,  a    mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  vaa  confounding  the  innocent  with  the 
guiltj  to  Tisit  with  punisliment  for  bribery 
and  corruption  the  whole  of  the  electors 
of  a  borough,  because,  unless  Parliament 
were   satisfied    that    all   grades    and  all 
parties  took   part  in  the  commission  of 
those  offences,  thej  would  not  be  likelj 
to   inflict  the   punishment  at  all,  while, 
when  thej  dearly  ascertained  that  such 
was  the  case,  they  would  be  proceeding 
simply  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 
principle    of    our  law — which    made,    in 
many  instances,  a  whole  hundred  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  one  or  more  of  its 
Members — in  including  a  whole  borough 
within  the  scope  of  any  penalty  the  House 
might  deem  it  right  to  impose.     If,  there- 
fore, the  Government  had   introduced  a 
Bill    visiting  Wakefield    and    Gloucester 
with    paniahment    for   their    past    delin- 
qnenoiea*  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  would  be  doing  a  purely 
constitutional  act.     The  matter,  however, 
now  assumed  a  different  form.     The  last 
Session   and  the  portion   which   had  ex- 
pired of  the  present  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  away  without  the  introduction  of  any 
such  measure  as  he  had  indicated,  and  he, 
under  these  circumstances,  felt  bound  to 


concur  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, in  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a 
constitutional  practice,  or  a  convenient 
precedent,  to  establish,  to  suspend  writs 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope  that  some* 
thing  might  by  possibility  be  done  on  the 
subject.  No  promise  having  in  the  in- 
stance under  discussion  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  legislate  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so  having  been  allowed  to 
pass  away,  he,  for  one,  could  scarcely  hope 
that  the  majority  of  hon.  Members  would 
sanction  what  would  be  an  extraordinary 
stretch  of  power — the  suspension  of  the 
writ  any  longer.  He,  at  all  events,  was 
not  prepared  to  negative  the  Besolution. 
He  must,  however,  express  a  hope  that 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
would  not  be  barren  of  good  results  in 
the  cases  of  Wakefield  and  Gloucester, 
and  that  they  would  yet  take  a  respectable 
rank  among  the  boroughs  of  England. 
He  hoped,  also,  that  hon.  Members  would 
bear  in  mind  that  those  towns  simply  fur* 
nished  types  of  eases  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  again  and  again — which 
were,  indeed,  the  more  likely  to  occur  in 
the  future,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Parlia- 
ment seemed  disposed  to  deal  with  them  so 
lightly.  It  was  expedient,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  should  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject  vigorously  and  expeditiously,  and  that 
any  measure  which  they  might  introduce 
should  affect  not  only  those  constituents 
who  ifiight  have  been  found  guilty  on  the 
Report  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  receiving 
bribes,  but  also  those  persons  by  whom 
bribes  were  given  and  offered.  He  was 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  there  were 
any  probability  of  the  law  being  put  in 
force  against  persons  offering  bribes,  the 
number  of  persons  so  offending  would  be 
much  smaller.  At  all  events,  if  that 
course  were  adopted,  bribes  would  be  of- 
fered much  more  carefully  than  at  pre- 
sent. He  would  recommend  that  when 
a  Committee  reported  to  the  House  the 
names  of  persons  offering  bribes,  the  Bill 
should  provide  that  those  names  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to 
decide  whether  a  case  could  not  be  made 
out  to  justify  a  prosecution. 

Mr.  BBNTINCK  said,  he  agreed  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  and  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  leave  questions  of  the  kind 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  mere 
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caprice  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  George  Groj)  had  verj  nearly 
approached  the  true  remedy  of  the  evil,  when 
he  hinted  that  the  seats  should  in  every 
case  be  taken  away  from  corrupt  con- 
stituencies and  transferred  to  others  ;  but 
he  did  not  agree  with  him  that  the  number 
of  electors  in  any  particular  case  was  any 
reason  why  a  different  course  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  ho  had  re- 
ferred to  cases  where  there  were  a  large 
number  of  electors  who  were  not  compro- 
mised by  the  corrupt  practices  complained 
of. 

Mr.  BENTINCE  said,  he  would  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  him- 
self said  there  could  not  be  extensive  cor- 
ruption without  the  entire  community  being 
implicated  in  it ;  and  therefore  the  dis- 
tinction he  had  drawn  between  a  large 
number  of  voters  and  a  large  number  of 
innocent  voters  was  perfectly  immaterial. 
But  he  (Mr.  Bentinok)  could  not  help 
pointing  out  that  Parliament  had  dealt 
with  small  boroughs  in  away  thnt  it  would 
not  venture  to  adopt  towards  large  ones. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Berkeley)  said, 
the  conduct  of  the  house  towards  Glou- 
cester had  been  both  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional. He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  entirely 
agreed  with  that ;  for  he  believed,  that  if 
the  House  had  acted  towards  Gloucester 
in  a  just  and  constitutional  manner,  it  would 
have  disfranchised  it  long  ago.  The  House 
ought  to  be  extremely  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  his  extreme  candour  ;  for 
he  had  told  them  that  a  large  liberal  con- 
stituency in  which  he  was  interested  had 
resorted  to  every  possible  illegal  act.  He 
stated,  it  was  true,  that  there  were  1,200 
electors  who  were  perfectly  honest,  nay, 
he  said  they  were  perfectly  ''enamelled.*' 
Now,  the  House  knew  that  enamel  was 
often  used  to  conceal  imperfections,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  such  had  been  the  case 
at  Gloucester.  He  stated,  also,  that  forty 
other  borough  constituencies  were  quite  as 
bad  as  Gloucester.  That  was  a  very 
sweeping  statement,  but  one  which  he  be- 
lieved was  fully  justified,  as,  if  they  search- 
ed the  archives  of  the  House,  they  would 
find  that  a  much  larger  number  than  forty 
had  been  convicted  of  bribery  within  the 
Inst  few  years.  He  only  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  bear  in  mind  the  facts 
he  had  stated  the  next  time  he  rose  in  his 
place  eloquently  to  advocote  the  lowering 
of  the  borough  franchise. 
Mr.  Bentinck 


Mb.  NORRIS  said,  he  wished  to  be 
informed  whether  there  was  any  law  or 
usage  of  Parliament  which  would  justify 
the  Government  in  acceding  to  the  Motion 
that  Session  any  more  than  during  the 
preceding.  Whatever  was  the  limit  to  the 
power  of  the  House  in  that  respect,  he 
hoped  they  would  exercise  it  to  the  utmost 
in  the  case  of  guilty  Gloucester.  If 
the  hon.  Member  fur  Bristol  could  have 
proved  that  the  guilt  of  1859,  as  exposed 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners,  was  un- 
precedented, or  had  occurred  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  temptation,  or 
if  he  could  have  shown  that  it  was 
limited  to  one  party  or  to  one  class  of 
electors,  then  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  for  saying  that  Parliament  ought 
not  to  punish  the  whole  constituency  of 
Gloucester  for  the  offence  of  a  few.  It 
appeared,  however,  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  from  time  imme- 
morial the  practice  of  bribery  to  a  gross 
extent  had  prevailed  at  Gloucester.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  had  it  prevailed 
that  in  1852,  when  the  three  candidates 
agreed  to  try  the  experiment  of  an  election 
without  bribery,  the  electors  stigmatized 
the  resolution  as  a  conspiracy  to  rob  them 
of  their  rights,  and  to  get  their  votes  for 
nothing.  Although  the  Cnnomissioners  had 
no  authority  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  any  election  prior  to  that  of 
1857,  they  ascertained  that  as  early  as 
1816  one  gentleman  expended  upwards  of 
£20,000  to  procure  his  return  ;  that  two 
years  afterwards  another  spent  £16,000  ; 
and  that  at  every  subsequent  election 
bribery  had  been  practised  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  sometimes  openly  and  some- 
times secretly,  but  always  controlling 
the  return  of  Members.  Such  a  con- 
stituency deserved  to  be  disfranchised, 
and  that  punishment  would  be  inflicted  if 
the  House  was  really  sincere,  and  the  Go- 
vernment was  honestly  seeking  to  put 
down  bribery  and  corruption.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  had  understated  the 
number  of  electors  who  were  bribed  at  the 
last  election.  The  persons  whose  names 
were  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners amounted  to  28  per  cent  of  the 
whole  available  constituency,  and  the  list 
included  men  of  all  parties  and  all  classes, 
from  an  alderman  of  the  borough  down  to 
the  humblest  freeman.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  thought  it  was  unworthy  of 
the  Government  to  consent  to  the  issueof 
a  writ  upon  that  occasion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mu.  BEECROFT  seconded  tlie  motion. 

Mu.  HADFIELD  (who  Bpoke  amid 
much  interruption)  was  understood  to  in- 
sist that  the  course  pursued  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  at  the  inquiry  was 
a- straining  of  our  constitutional  law. 

Motion  agieed  to. 


WAKEFIELD  BOROUGH  WRIT. 
NEW  WRIT  MOVED. 

Major  EDWARDS  said,  it  was  Lis 
pleasing  duty  to  move  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  pro- 
sent  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wake- 
field, in  the  room  of  William  Henry 
Leathani,  Esq.,  whose  election  has  been 
determined  void.  lion.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite need  not  fear  that  he  was  about  to 
inflict  on  the  House  along  speech,  because, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  had 
been  conceded  by  the  Government,  he 
considered  it  hardly  necessary  at  all  to  go 
into  the  matter.  [  Cries  of  **  Move,  Move,** 
'•Agreed,  Agreed.*']  Ho  did,  however, 
think  when  he  came  into  that  House,  not- 
withstanding the  report  he  had  heard  out 
of  doors,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
that  the  Government  could  any  longer 
withhold  the  writ  for  Wakefield.  On  pre- 
vious occasions  when  he  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  the  motion  to  the  House, 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  urged  as  a  pretext  for  its  re- 
fusal, that  the  Home  Secretary  had  then  a 
Bill  before  Parliament  dealing  with  bribery 
and  corruption  at  elections.  When  he 
considered  that  the  borough  of  Wakefield 
was  made  a  Parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  had  never  had 
a  previous  charge  of  the  kind  brought 
against  it,  he  did  think  it  a  hard  case  that 
because  a  small  fraction  of  the  constitu- 
ency should  have  been  guilty  of  bribery, 
the  entire  electoral  body,  of  more  than 
1,000,  should  have  virtually  suffered  dis- 
franchisement during  a  period  of  three 
years  ;  and  not  they  alone,  but  also  the 
whole  population  of  23,000,  included  with- 
in the  electoral  boundary  of  that  important 
tuwn,  now  constituted  the  capital  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
which  was  annually  extending  as  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  agriculture,  nianufa'*- 
turcs,  and  commerce.  [**  Move,  Move.**] 
Be  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  saying 
more,  but  he  really,  in  common  fairness, 
expected  he  would  have  been  allowed  to 
answer  certain  allegations  that  had  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  notwith- 
standing the  reluctant  and  tardy  conces- 
sion of  the  Government  in  withholding  all 
further  opposition  to  the  issue  of  that 
writ,  for  which  he  fought  so  hard  in  vain 
last  Session.  He  begged  to  move  the 
issue  of  the  writ. 

VOL.  CLXV.    [third  serie8.J 


BIRTHS   AND   deaths    REGISTRATION 

(IRELAND). 

LEATE.      FIRST  READING. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL :  Sir,  I  rise  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Re- 
gistration of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Ireland. 
This  is  a  subject  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  Ireland. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  would  be  of  extreme 
advantage  in  the  promotion  of  both  the 
morul  and  material  interests  of  that  coun- 
try. In  fact,  in  a  general  point  of  view 
the  advantages  of  a  system  of  registration 
cannot  be  denied;  and  ail  I,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  want  the  House  to  do 
now,  is  to  give  Ireland  that  measure  of 
justice  which  has  already  been  meted  out 
to  England  and  Scotland.  England,  as 
the  House  is  aware,  was  dealt  with  in  this 
matter  by  the  Registration  Bill  of  1836, 
and  Scotland  by  the  Registration  Bill  of 
1854.  The  greatest  possible  inconve- 
nience results  from  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  civilized  country  in  Europe  where 
there  is  no  system  of  registration.  Pro- 
perty has  become  alienated  for  want  of 
a  proper  and  careful  registration.  All 
parties  and  religious  sects  in  Ireland  are 
thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
it.  The  Protestants  of  the  North  are  not 
loss  anxious  for  it  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  have  been  the  greatest  suflPerers 
from  the  want  of  an  efficient  registration. 
The  Registrar  General,  Mr.  Donnelly,  has 
informed  me  that  he  knows  of  numerous 
cases  of  Irishmen  who  have  died  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  colonies  leaving  property,  but 
their  poor  relations  in  Ireland,  although 
the  undoubted  heirs,  have  been  unable  to 
recover  the  property  from  the  absence  of 
the  means  of  proving  their  connection  with 
the  deceased.  This  matter  has  been  seve- 
ral .times  considered  by  the  House,  and 
also  by  a  Select  Committee.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Cockermouth  (Lord 
Naas),  when  Secretary  for  Ireland,  intro- 
duced a  Bill  on  the  subject.  In  1861  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cardwell)  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  also  introduced 
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a  measure  though  different  from  that  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas).  Doth  Bills 
were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and 
certain  resolutions  were  passed  which 
rendered  it  impossible  in  the  course  of  last 
jear  to  proceed  with  them.  The  subject, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  has  been  long 
before  the  Irish  public.  I  was  looking 
over  some  correspondence  the  other  day  in 
reference  to  it,  and  I  observed  that  Sir 
William  Somerville,  when  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  1847  and  1852,  was  urged  to 
introduce  a  Bill.  Again  in  1 855.  although 
he  was  not  then  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  urged  to  bring  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  subject;  but  he  said  there  were 
so  many  di£Sculties  in  the  way,  he  must 
decline  to  meddle  with  the  question.  I 
believe  those  difficulties  Lave  now  in  a 
great  measure  been  removed.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  period  when  we  can  fairly  and 
lionestly  legislate  on  the  matter  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  believe  if  the 
House  will  accede  to  the  motion  with 
which  I  shall  conclude,  the  Bill  to  be  in- 
troduced will  meet  the  approval  of  Irish 
Members.  To  show  the  great  inconve- 
nience that  arises  from  the  present  state 
of  things,  I  will  read  a  letter  written  as  far 
back  as  1850,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Dublin 
Presbytery,  to  the  Registrar  General,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  in  which  he  says — 

"Prior  to  1861  the  registry  of  birth  and 
baptism  was  not  attended  to,  and  thousands  of 
baptisms  could  not  now  be  found." 

Then,  there  is  another  letter  addressed  to 
the  Registrar  General,  which  still  more 
forcibly  points  out  the  necessity  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  such  a  measure  as 
that  I  now  propose.  The  writer,  dating 
from  Boyle,  July,  1853,  says — 

*'  A  brother  of  mine  having  died  intestate,  his 
life  was  insured  for  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  but, 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
certificate  to  satisfy  the  just  requirements  of  the 
insurance  office  as  to  identity,  it  was  most  vexa- 
tious, protracted,  and  expensive.  Tear  after  year 
the  public  suffer  very  much  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  and  safe  mode  of  registry  of  births  and 
deaths." 


meagre,  incorrect,  and  incomplete.  Among  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  oonstituting  the  great 
majority,  the  defect  is  still  greater,  as  there  it  no 
specific  ecclesiastic  law  requiring  a  priest  to  pre- 
serve a  record." 

Observe  what  would  be  the  immediate 
elTect  of  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
such  as  I  now  propose  on  the  well-being 
and  morality  of  the  country.  First  of  all, 
parties  would  be  able  to  prove  their  re- 
spective ages,  and  by  proof  of  their  pedi- 
gree to  establish  their  title  to  property. 
At  present  parties  dying  abroad,  in  the 
colonies,  or  India,  often  die  intestate.  The 
usual  course  is  to  advertise  for  the  heir ; 
but,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining who  the  heir  is,  there  are  number- 
less cases  of  the  entire  loss  of  the  property 
which  ought  fairly  to  come  to  the  poor 
relatives.  By  this  Bill  I  hope  that  state 
of  things  will  be  remedied.  I  have  said 
tliot  Ireland  is  unhappily,  I  believe,  almost 
the  only  country  in  Europe  which  is  de- 
barred the  advantage  of  civil  registration 
of  births  and  deaths.  The  other  day  I 
read  an  able  article  in  a  foreign  review  in 
which  allusion  was  mode  to  Ireland  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  The  increase  of 
population  waa  spoken  of,  but  without 
carrying  with  it  that  prosperity  which 
should  be  proportionate.  The  prejudice 
which  so  long  eiisted  in  Ireland  in  regard 
to  registration  is  happily  passing  away. 
All  classes  are  agreed  to  promote  such  a 
measure  \uthout  reference  to  politics  or 
religious  differences. 

I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  very  briefly  explain  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  measure  I  seek  to  intro- 
duce. But,  first,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
submitted  the  Bill  I  propose  to  introduce 
to  the  critici»>m  of  the  Registrar  General 
for  England  (Mr.  Graham),  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  he  has  written  me  a  letter, 
in  which  he  says— 


Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  minister 
at  Colernine,  dated  1853,  also  addressed 
to  the  Registrar  General — 

*'  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  relative 
to  some  general  measure  of  registration  of  births 
and  deaths.  The  importance  of  such  a  measure 
in  a  social  nnd  moral  point  of  view  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  The  official  and  accredited  records 
of  parishes  and  congregations  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Church  iu  Ireland  are 
/Sir  lioUrl  J^eel 


'*  I  have  given  my  best  attention  to  the  accom- 
panying Bill,  and  I  have  made  in  it  several  alter- 
ations which  I  think  essential.  I  hope  yon  may 
succeed  in  what  for  several  years  each  succeeding 
Secretary  for  Irehmd  has  iailed  to  accomplish, 
and  this  measure,  as  prepared  by  you,  will,  I 
think,  be  found  to  answer  admirably." 

The  principal  features  of  the  Bill  are 
these : — We  make  the  present  Registrar 
General  of  Marriages  in  Ireland  the  Re- 
gistrar General  of  Births  and  Deaths.  His 
salary,  at  present  £800,  will  be  raised  to 
£I,000  ;  and  we  propose  to  give  him  a 
central  office  in  Dublin,  where  he  will  di- 
rect the  whole  subject  of  births,  deaths, 

uiyiLizfc^u  uy  "v_j  v^  v_/'_x  ix^ 
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and  marriages.  Abstracts  of  the  registers 
vill  be  laid  on  the  table  annually,  and 
searchea  will  be  allowed  to  the  public  free 
of  expense*- of  course,  subject  to  certain 
restriotions.  But  then  comes  the  great 
question  which  has  so  long  agitated  the 
public  mind  as  regards  the  districts  and 
who  should  be  the  registrars.  Practicallj, 
the  question  who  shall  be  the  registrars 
has  been  the  great  stumbling-block.  I 
have  given  the  subject  my  anxious  atten- 
tion. There  are  six  different  modes  in 
which  the  object  may  be  accomplished. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  proposal  of  regis- 
tration by  medical  officers,  then  that  by 
postmasters,  then  that  by  ecclesiastics,  then 
that  bj  persons  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  next  that  by  persons  appointed 
by  the  boards  of  guardians,  and,  lastly,  that 
by  the  constabulary.  To  devolve  this  duty 
upon  the  postmasters,  would,  I  think,  be 
absurd  ;  to  devolve  it  upon  persons  selected 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  to  place 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  officer 
in  Dublin  ;  that  such  a  civil  matter  should 
be  entirely  intrusted  to  ecclesiastics  would 
clearly  be  distasteful  to  the  public  ;  while, 
again,  if  the  registrars  were  chosen  by  the 
boards  of  guardians,  they  would  have  to 
be  nominated  by  the  majority,  and  the  mi- 
nority woald  then  always  be  at  issue  with 
the  person  elected.  Consequently,  1  have 
resolved  these  six  schemes  into  two,  for  it 
appears  to  me  that  only  two  of  them  are 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland. 
The  one  of  these  is  registration  by  medical 
officers,  the  other  by  the  constabulary. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  recommended  the  constabulary  for 
the  discharge  of  this  function,  while  my 
right  Hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  recommended  the  relieving  officers 
— that  is  to  say,  he  followed  the  system  in 
force  in  England  under  the  Poor  Law.  I 
have  carefully  considered  this  subject.  The 
great  thing  is  to  have  the  work  done  most 
efficiently,  and  at  the  same  time  most  eco- 
nomically. Now,  the  advantages  of  usiiij( 
the  constabulary  as  registrars  of  births  and 
deaths  in  preference  to  the  medical  officers 
of  unions  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts.  The  number  of  constabulary  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  is  1,570,  giving  an  average 
area  of  twenty  square  miles  to  each  ;  the 
namber  of  dispensary  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  716,  with  an  average  area  of  about 
forty  square  miles.  So  that  the  register- 
ing constables  will  have  districts  less  than 
one-half  the  size  of  those  of  the  medical 
officers.      Again,  the  average  number  of 


families  to  bo  visited  by  each  registering 
constable  will  be  719,  while  the  number  to 
be  visited  by  each  dispensary  officer  will  be 
1 .577.  The  average  number  of  births  and 
deaths  to  be  registered  by  each  constable 
will  be  200,  and  by  each  medical  officer 
438.  The  average  yearly  remuneration 
which  I  propose  to  give  to  each  constable  is 
£5,  whereas  the  amount  which  each  medi- 
cal officer  would  receive,  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  6d.  as  his  fee  upon  each  entry, 
would  be  £10  19#.  Now  £10  19f.  a  year 
or  about  Id,  per  day,  is  hardly  enough  to 
induce  a  medical  man  of  education  and 
position  to  inform  himself  of  and  register 
every  birth  and  death  occurring  in  a  dis- 
trict covering  on  an  average  forty  square 
miles.  His  daily  avocations  take  him  away 
from  home  for  a  great  part  of  his  time, 
and  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  de- 
puty. Why,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  stated 
that  they  think  the  la,  fee  which  a  medi- 
cal officer  receives  for  each  case  of  vaccina- 
tion is  hardly  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
do  the  duty  efficiently.  If  that  sum  is  not 
enough  for  a  congenial  duty,  how  can  we 
expect  him  for  6d.  to  attend  to  a  matter 
scarcely  within  the  immediate  Bcope  of  his 
profession  ?  And  if  the  person  wishing  to 
have  the  registration  effected  were  required 
to  go  to  the  registrar's  house  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  system  would  operate  very  op- 
pressively in  Ireland.  In  fact,  it  would 
not  work  well  unless  the  officer  went  to 
the  house  of  the  family  where  the  birth 
or  death  had  occurred.  Again,  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  is  how  you  can  best 
preserve  the  rei^isters  from  injury  ?  No 
doubt  they  would  be  more  secure  against 
fire  or  other  accidents  if  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officers  of  constabulary  than  if 
kept  in  the  private  residences  of  medical 
m^n,  who  are  often  obsent,  and  cannot 
prevent  the  risks  arising  from  the  c{>re- 
lessness  of  others.  Moreover,  the  consta- 
bulary are  now  and  have  for  a  series  of 
years  been  employed  in  the  collection  of 
agricultural  statistics,  and  have  acted  for 
three  decennial  periods  as  census  enume- 
rators. They  are  distributed  over  1,570 
different  locatitics,  they  know  almost  every 
family,  and  hardly  a  birth  or  a  death  could 
happen  in  any  house  that  would  escape 
their  notice.  Indeed,  the  constabulary  in 
Ireland  is,  I  think,  the  most  remarkably 
efficient  force  that  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other 
force,  and  I  know  it  is  very  popular.  It 
has  done  immense  service  to  the  country. 
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and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  boou  to  the 
men  to  receife  an  addiiiooal  £5  a  jear 
each  for  undertaking  the  registry — a  duty 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  would  per- 
form admirably,  and  with  every  consider- 
ation and  delicacy  towards  the  persons  with 
whom  they  might  be  brought  into  contact. 
1  have  had  a  return  made  out  to  show  the 
comparative  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  for 
the  rural  police  in  Great  Britain  and  for 
the  Irish  constabulary  respectively.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

*'  StroDgth  of  the  rural  police  of  Great  Britain, 
13,437  ;  cost.  £788,800.  Strength  of  the  Irish 
consUbularj,  12,124  ;  cost,  £430,084.  Annual 
cost  per  man  in  Great  Britain,  £58  14«.  \d,  ; 
in  Ireland,  £35  0#.  6<2.  The  London  metropolitan 
police  (6,047  men,  pay  and  clothing,  £354,821), 
cost  on  an  average  per  man  £58  13#.  Od  ;  the 
Dublin  police  (1,082  men,  pay  and  clothing 
£53,419),  average  per  man  £49  7#.  5d" 

These  facts,  I  think,  prove  that,  of  the 
Tarious  schemes  proposed,  the  plan  of  em- 
ploying the  constabulary  as  superintendent 
registrars  and  registrars  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to 
Ireland.  I  may  mention  that  we  propose 
to  require,  as  is  done  in  Scotland,  that  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  deceased  person 
shall  transmit  his  certificate  within  seven 
days  from  the  death.  I  should  also  observe 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  which  will 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  register  of 
baptisms  and  burials  as  now  by  law  esta- 
blished, or  with  the  right  of  the  ofiiciating 
ministers  to  receive  the  fees  now  usually 
paid  them  upon  baptisms  and  burials.  The 
next  question  is,  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
this  scheme?  Because  in  Ireland  we  do 
not  like  to  be  burdened  where  we  may 
avoid  it.  I  have  therefore  prepared  a 
statement,  giving  a  comparison  between 
the  three  respective  plans  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  fur  Cockermouth,  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  for 
the  Duchy,  and  that  which  I  am  now  de- 
Bcribing  to  the  House ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  plan  which  I  am  proposing  is 
not  only  the  most  efiicient,  but  has  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  extremely 
economical.  I  propose  that  the  superin- 
tendent registrars  should  receive  2d,  for 
every  entry  in  certified  copies  of  registers 
of  births  and  deaths,  and  that  every  regis- 
trar should  receive  6d,  for  every  entry  of 
birth  or  death.  It  is  calculated  that  in 
Ireland  there  are  about  200,000  births 
and  133,000  deaths  annually.  Reckouing 
these  at  Qd,  for  each  entry,  you  have  a 
total  sum  of  £8,325,  which,  divided  among 
1,500  constables  oc ting  as  registrars,  gives 
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about  £5  \\$.  to  each,  or  4d.  per  day. 
The  fee  of  2d.  on  each  entry  would  yield 
a  toUl  sum  of  £2,775  more.  The  pro- 
posal of  my  right  hon.  Friend  was,  that  the 
medical  officer  acting  as  registrar  should 
receive  1#.,  whereas  I  give  the  consta- 
bulary registrar  M.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  to  obtain  that  \$.  from  the  poor 
rates — that  is  to  say,  one-half  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  landlord  and  the  other  half 
upon  the  occupier.  1  propose  to  put  upon 
the  county  cess  —  which  I  believe  presses 
only  upon  the  occupier — the  whole  6d., 
or  exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  moiety 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend's  plan  would 
have  thrown  upon  the  occupier.  The  com- 
parative cost  of  the  three  schemes,  then, 
stands  thus : — The  total  annual  charge 
under  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  would  have  been 
£17,525  ;  that  under  the  plan  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  £16,650 ;  whereaa  the  scheme 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  will 
cost  the  country  only  £11,099.  Thank- 
ing the  House  for  the  kindness  with  which 
they  have  listened  to  my  obaenrations,  1 
have, now  only  to  ask  them  to  allow  this 
Bill  to  be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  they  should  agree  to  this 
measure,  it  will  tend  to  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  country,  will  re- 
move the  endless  difficulties  which  have 
existed  for  many  years  past,  and  will  be  au 
act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  doing  nothing 
more  than  to  place  her  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  this  matter  as  England  and  Scot- 
land now  stand  in  virtue  of  recent  legisla- 
tion. 

Moved,  That  leave  be  giveb  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  **  for  the  Registration  of  Births  aud 
Deaths  in  Ireland.' 

Mr.  HBNNESSY  said,  that,  as  il  Mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  to  which  the 
question  had  been  referred,  he  could  not 
but  express  bis  regret  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  paid  more  attention  to 
the  evidence  given  before  that  Committee, 
and  to  the  Report  which  dealt  specifically 
with  the  Registration  of  Marriages.  The 
conclusion  at  which  they  arrived  was  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  embodied  in  the 
Bill  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
introduced.  They  had  condemned  the 
employment  of  the  constabulary,  and  they 
expressed  a  hope  that  an  inefficient  system 
would  not  be  established  merely  because 
it  might  be  more  economical  than  another 
system.  There  was  one  disadvantage  at- 
tending the  Chief  Secretary's  proposal, 
which  he  was  not  surprised  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  did  not  perceive — it  was  that 
he  was  throwing  the  government  of  Ire- 
land into  the  hands  of  the  constabularj. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  an 
inclination  of  that  kind  already ;  he  had 
given  new  powers  and  Inconsistent  duties 
to  the  eonstabalarj.  Such  proceedings 
were  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  unpo- 
pularity which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
unfortunately  gained  in  the  course  of  his 
recent  tour  was  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
head  of  the  Irish  constabulary.  In  Ire* 
land  that  body  was  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Peelers ;  *'  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  emulate  the  proceedings  of  his 
distinguished  father,  by  making  as  much 
of  them  as  possible.  But  the  constabu- 
lary in  Ireland  had  to  do  many  things 
which  were  distasteful  to  the  people : 
their  legitimate  duties  they  performed 
well ;  their  novel  and  supplementary 
duties  very  badly.  For  this  they  could 
not  be  blamed.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
Government.  If,  then,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  to  intrust  this  new  and 
most  important  duty — a  duty,  too,  of 
imperial  interest — to  a  body  of  men  who 
were  already  unpopular  and  overloaded 
with  a  variety  of  other  business,  he  would 
find  it  most  inefficiently  discharged.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  medical  officers 
— educated  men,  acquainted  with  the  du- 
ties to  be  discharged — were  preferable  to 
officers  who  would  have  to  be  taught  their 
functions  before  they  could  ever  attempt 
to  fulfil  them.  Another  objection  which 
he  felt  to  the  measure  was,  that  it  did 
not  embrace  the  registration  of  marriages 
as  well  as  of  births  and  deaths.  In  this 
respect,  also,  he  preferred  the  measure  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Mb.  LBFROT  snid,  he  was  also  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  which  had  passed  re- 
solutions on  this  subject.  According  to  his 
recollection,  the  Committee  had  made  no 
report  of  the  kind  stated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy). 
He  could  only  attribute  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
but  rarely  attended  the  Committee,  and 
knew  but  little  of  its  proceedings.  The 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member,  therefore, 
went  fur  nothing,  as  it  was  founded  upop 
error.  For  himself,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  appeared,  upon  the  whole,  most 


satisfactory,  and  he  considered  important 
reasons  had  been  given  why  the  police 
might  be  safely  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  why  they  would  do  it  effi* 
ciently.  There  was  no  reason  to  fear  that 
it  would  entail  any  unpopularity  upon  them. 
He  was  in  Ireland  when  the  police  were 
employed  in  taking  the  Census,  and  was 
able  to  bear  favourable  testimony  to  the 
msnner  in  which  they  had  performed  that 
duty,  although  at  first  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  be  objectionable  agents. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also  proved 
satisfactorily  that  registration  could  be 
much  more  inei pensively  conducted  by 
the  police  than  by  any  other  system,  and 
that  was  an  important  circumstance.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  thnt 
the  distances  to  be  traversed  would  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  medical  officers 
satisfactorily  to  attend  to  the  registry 
without  neglecting  their  other  duties,  while 
the  cleriry  were  fully  occupied  in  their 
more  important  work.  He  was  there- 
fore, upon  the  whole,  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  measure,  and  thought  it  miglit 
be  made,  with  some  few  Amendments, 
extremely  useful  and  beneficial  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  ap. 
proved  of  the  period  of  the  Session  and  of 
the  evening  on  which  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, but  in  other  respects  be  saw  little 
to  recommend  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  King's  County  had  been  corrected  as 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  Perhaps 
he  (Mr.  Vincent  Scully)  should  also  be  set 
right  as  to  his  impression  on  the  subject. 
But  as  he  had  moved  for  the  Select  Com* 
mittee,  and  presided  at  its  sittings,  which, 
he  regretted  to  say,  were  not  very  fre- 
quently attended  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Hennessy),  he  might  be  permitted  to  say 
he  understood  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  that  marriages  ought  to  be 
registered  through  the  clergy  of  the  re- 
spective denominations  ;  but  as  to  births 
and  deaths,  the  Committee  were  unable  to 
make  any  satisfactory  report,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  adjourned  for  further  considera- 
tion. In  his  view,  the  constabulary  were 
the  worst  body  that  could  be  selected  for 
the  purpose.  He  did  not  wonder  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  feel  an  heredi- 
tary attachment  to  the  ••  Peelers  "  of  Ire- 
land, but  he  thought  that  any  one  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  evi- 
def\ce  given  before  the  Committee,  espe- 
cially thnt  of  Mr.  H.  Brnwnrigg,  would 
come   to   the  conclutiiou   that  that  bo<l' 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  register  the  births. 
A II J  one  could  register  the  deaths.  The 
mnin  difficulty  the  Committee  had  to  deal 
with  was  how  best  to  get  a  proper  registra- 
tion of  births,  and  especially  of  the  illegi- 
timnte  births,  of  which  there  were  from 
20.000  to  30,000  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  thought  that  to  intrust  the  inquiry  into 
that  subject  to  a  number  of  perhaps  juve- 
nile policemen  would  be  neither  conducive 
to  the  peace  of  families,  nor  to  the  good  of 
the  men  themselves.  At  least,  he  thought 
the  proposal  would  be  revolting  to  the 
House,  as  it  was  to  his  own  feelings.  He 
would  infinitely  prefer  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  the  measure  introduced  by  the 
late  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  proposed 
that  this  registration  should  be  effected 
through  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  His 
own  opinion  was.  however,  that  the  best 
persons  you  could  employ  to  register  the 
births  and  deaths  were  those  who  now 
married  and  baptized — namely,  the  clergy 
of  the  different  denominations. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  he  could  not  but 
compliment  the  right  hon.  Baronet  upon 
tho  very  clear  and  distinct  explanation  he 
had  given  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  ; 
but.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  express 
the  great  disappointment  he  had  felt  upon 
finding  that  it  dealt  with  births  and  deaths 
only,  and  not  with  marriages.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  time  of  the  Committee 
last  year  was  occupied  in  considering  how 
the  registration  of  marriages  should  be 
effected,  and  there  could  be  no  question 
about  the  desirability  of  introducing  a 
system  which  should  include  these  three 
classes.  With  regard  to  the  machinery 
for  registerini;  births  and  deaths,  the  choice 
seemed  to  lie  between  the  constabulary 
and  the  medical  men.  But  he  did  not 
think  the  latter  plan  would  work,  as  the 
medical  men  were  already  too  much  en- 
gaged in  duties  of  a  far  more  important 
character — attending  the  sick  poor.  Ue 
thought  no  more  convenient  mode  could 
be  adopted  than  that  suggested  by  the 
Bill,  but  it  was  open  to  constitutional  ob- 
jections of  a  serious  character.  If  power 
was  given  to  the  police  to  enter  every 
house  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ne- 
cessary inquiries,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  acquainted  with  other 
matters  than  the  mere  subject-matter  of 
their  inquiries  ;  and  as  they  were  always 
the  principal  agents  in  the  detection  and 
witnesses  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  the 
knowledge  they  obtained  under  the  cover 
of  the  law  would  frequently  be  used  by 
Afi\  Vincent  Sculfy 


them  in  the  evidence  they  gave,  and  that 
alone  would  not  only  lessen  the  value  of 
their  evidence,  but  render  them  still  more 
unpopular  than  they  were  at  present.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  scheme  would  be  re- 
considered. The  proposal  to  pay  for  the 
labour  so  performed  ont  of  the  county 
cess  or  the  poor  rate  was  one  that  should 
be  well  considered,  for  it  would  tend  to 
make  the  Poor  Law  very  unpopular.  A 
similar  objection,  though  not  perhaps  so 
strongly,  would  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
county  cess  for  such  a  purpose.  They 
were  already  overcharged  ;  and  the  beat 
fund,  in  his  opinion,  upon  which  to  throw 
the  charge  would  be  the  Consolidated 
Fund. 

Mb.  LONGFIELD  said;  he  also  wished 
to  compliment  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  the  lucid  statement  in  which  he  had 
introduced  the  Bill.  He  would  also  con- 
gratulate the  House,  and  especially  the 
Irish  Members,  that  from  the  period  of  the 
Session  at  which  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, they  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
some  useful  legislation  on  a  question  of 
much  importance.  He  accepted  the  mea- 
sure as  an  instalment,  and  though  he  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  registration  of  mar- 
riages included  in  it,  he  was  not  dissapoink- 
ed  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  at- 
tempted hastily  to  deal  with  so  difficult  a 
subject.  He  thought  the  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  should  have  been  intrust- 
ed with  the  work  of  registration  rather 
than  the  police ;  but  that  was  a  detail  into 
which  he  would  not  then  enter. 

Lord  FERMOT  said,  he  thought  that 
Ireland  would  never  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  England  in  this  matter  until  it  had  a 
measure  for  the  registration  of  marriages, 
as  well  of  births  and  deaths.  No  measure 
would  be  satisfactory  that  did  not  include 
such  a  registration.  There  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  registration  of  marriages, 
but  they  might  be  got  over  by  cordial  co- 
operation with  the  clergy.  The  late  Sir 
Robert  Feel  had  generally  three  courses 
before  him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  six,  and  he  must  say  that  of  the  six 
he  had  chosen  the  worst.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  desire  to  select  the  best,  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  adopted  the  worst.  No- 
thing could  be  more  objectionable  or  more 
offensive  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  poorer  classes,  than  to  em- 
ploy the  constabulary  for  working  the  mea- 
sure. He  did  not  think  there  was  anj  use 
in  persevering  with  a  measure  of  that  kind. 
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The  proper  parties  to  register  births  and 
deaths  were  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 
Next  to  them  the  medical  officers  were  the 
best,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  gross 
act  of  injustioe  to  that  excellent  and  ill  • 
paid  class  of  men  to  pass  them  over  on 
that  occasion.  In  effect  the  selection  of 
the  police  in  preference  to  them  amount- 
ed to  a  censure  upon  them.  He  did  not 
belie?e  the  measure  as  it  stood  would  be  at 
all  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  M'HAUON  said,  he  also  was  of 
opinion  that  the  measure  should  be  accom- 
panied bj  a  registration  of  marriages.  As 
regarded  the  succession  to  property,  a  re- 
gistration of  births  and  deaths  without  a 
registration  of  marriages  would  be  useless. 
The  only  other  use  of  a  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  was  as  a  means  of  num- 
bering the  people  and  collecting  statistics. 
But  if  that  was  the  object  in  view,  the  ex- 
pense should  not  be  thrown  on  the  county 
cess,  but  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
police  of  Ireland  were,  he  admitted,  ill  paid, 
but  their  pay  should  be  increased  in  some 
other  way  than  by  employing  them  in  re- 
gistering births  and  deaths  in  Ireland.  He 
would  advise  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
withdraw  the  Bill,  and  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages. 

Mb.  pollard  -  URQUHART  said, 
that  the  police  of  Ireland  had  now  little 
to  do,  and  he  thought  they  might  usefully 
be  employed  in  the  way  proposed  by  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  did 
not  think  the  employment  of  the  constabu- 
lary would  be  so  objectionable  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  would  not  pledge  himself 
to  support  all  the  details  of  the  Bill  ;  but 
be  could  not  withhold  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  expression  of  his  thanks  for 
the  early  attention  he  had  given  to  Irish 
legislation. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL,  in  reply,  said, 
he  could  assure  hon.  Members  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  cast  any  slight  upon  the 
medical  officers.  His  opinion  simply  was, 
that  they  could  not  discharge  the  duties 
so  efficiently  and  so  economically  as  the 
police.  Indeed,  from  the  immense  area 
they  had  to  go  over,  he  doubted  if  the 
medical  officers  could  do  the  work  at  all. 
As  to  the  Irish  constabulary,  he  was  not 
wedded,  personally,  to  the  institution  ;  but 
he  beliered  it  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
ff!0^  to  the  country.  It  had  discharged 
its  duties  with  great  ability,  and  with  very 
adTsntageoos  results.  As  to  the  charge 
thrown  on  the  county  cess,  it  was  proposed 


that  6d,  should  be  paid  out  of  it  for  each 
entry  of  birth,  or  death,  and  2d,  to  the 
Superintendent  Registrar's  office;  but  this 
payment  of  2d.  would  come  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  charge  on  the  county 
cess,  though  it  bore  entirely  on  the  occu- 
piers, would  not  entail  any  greater  burden 
on  the  cesspayer  than  if  the  charge  had 
been  made  on  the  poor  rate,  which  was 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
By  the  poor  rate  scheme  the  charge  would 
have  been  Is.,  so  divided  ;  and  the  present 
plan  left  only  the  charge  of  6d.  on  the 
tenant.  He  had  hoped  to  hare  been  able 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Registration  of 
Marriages  with  the  present  measure  ;  but 
he  believed  the  Government  had  now 
arrived  at  a  successful  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  and  he  trusted  during  this  Session 
to  propose  a  Bill  that  would  secure  the 
entire  assent  and  approval  of  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  in  Ireland.  The  sub- 
ject could  be  better  dealt  with  by  separate 
Bills. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Clitb. 

Bill  preeefUed,  and  read  P. 

UNITED  STATES— BLOCKADE  OP  TQE 
SOUTHERN  PORTS. 
RETURNS  MOVED  FOB. 

The  O'DONOGHUB  said,  he  rose  to 
move  an  Address  for  Returns  relative  to 
the  number  of  vessels  that  had,  during  the 
psst  six  months,  broken,  or  attempted  to 
break  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports 
of  America.  He  hoped  Her  Msjesty's  Go* 
vemment  would  see  the  propriety  of  laying 
those  Returns  on  the  table.  Unless  they 
were  produced,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discuss  fully  many  questions  likely  to  arise 
in  the  present  unfortunate  position  of 
affairs  in  America,  The  production  of  the 
Returns  would  go  a  long  way  towards  en- 
abling them  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  on 
such  questions  as  the  efficiency  or  non- 
efficiency  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports,  and  whether  the  Goyernment  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  that  policy  of 
neutrality  to  which  it  was  pledged  both 
by  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  and  its  own 
declarations.  It  was  an  imperative  duty  of 
the  Government  to  furnish  the  most  re- 
liable evidence  on  all  these  points.  It  had 
been  frequently  stated  that  the  blockade 
was  ineffective,  and  that  therefore  an 
English  fleet  ought  to  be  despatched  to 
break  it ;  and  an  hon.  Member  had  given 
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notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  Resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  blockade  was  merely 
n  paper  one.  Of  course  to  force  the 
blockade  meant  war  with  America,  and 
consequently,  if  such  a  Resolution  were  to 
pass,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  adeolaration 
of  war.  But  he  believed  that  the  House 
was  not  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  that 
question,  or  to  adopt  such  a  Resolution  ; 
and  therefore  he  asked  from  the  Go?ern- 
ment  the  fullest  information.  As  far  as 
the  House  and  the  country  were  informed, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  justification  for 
calling  the  blockade  a  paper  one.  On  the 
contrary,  the  distress  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned in  Lancashire  and  in  Lyons  by  the 
dearth  of  cotton  seemed  to  show  that  the 
blockade  was  most  effective.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  planters,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  Govern- 
ment, refused  to  sell,  in  the  expectation  of 
forcing  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Southern 
States,  he  hoped  no  person  in  that  House 
would  consider  himself  bound  to  support 
a  policy  so  selfish,  and  that  tl>e  wrath  of 
distressed  nperntives  and  »yinpatliizing  pro- 
tectionists would  not  be  directed  against 
the  Federal  Government.  No  doubt  num- 
bers of  vessels  had  run  tlie  blockade,  but 
he  submitted  that  the  inference  from  that 
was,  not  that  the  blockade  ought  no  longer 
to  be  recognised,  but  that  the  American 
Government  had  been  unable  to  aecuniplish 
an  impossibility — namely,  the  hermetically 
sealing  of  3,000  miles  of  coast.  The  Re- 
turns for  which  he  asked  referred  exclu- 
sively to  British  vessels,  and  that  chiefly 
for  tins  reason,  that  according  to  the  state- 
ments which  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, especially  in  The  Times,  it  was 
only  British  vessels  which  had  run  the 
blockade.  No  doubt  the  enterprise  of 
British  sailurs  was  to  be  applauded,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  that  a  spirit 
emanating  from  purely  selfish  motives 
should  set  at  defiance  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality to  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  pledged  the  country.  It  was  notorious 
that  many  persons  in  this  country  were 
anxious  that  the  Southern  States  should 
be  recognised,  and  imagined  that  if  they 
eould  show  that  the  blockade  had  not  been 
altogether  perfect,  they  could  obtain  such 
recognition  ;  but  he  maintained  that  the 
Government  could  not,  without  a  forfeiture 
of  their  consistency  and  dignity,  listen  to 
persons  who.  having  set  at  defiance  the 
Queen's  Proclamation,  and  run  the  block- 
ade with  vessels  laden  with  munitions  of 
The  O'Donoghue 


war,  adduced  this  fact  as  a  proof  that  the 
blockade  was  ineffective,  and  asked  the  Go- 
vernment to  recognise  the  Southern  States, 
to  force  the  blockade,  and,  if  need  were, 
to  declare  war  against  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  1848  measures  were  adopted 
to  prevent  a  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Sicilian  Parliament  from  reach- 
ing its  destination  ;  but  although  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  had  been  most 
publicly  called  to  the  fact  that  vessels 
were  loading  in  English  ports  with  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  the  Southern  States,  no 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them  ac- 
complishing their  voyages.  An  allasioDy 
in  a  recent  letter  of  Earl  Russell's,  to  what 
had  occurred  at  the  port  of  Nassau,  con- 
firmed a  report  that  vessels  notoriously 
destined  for  the  Southern  States,  and  laden 
with  articles  contraband  of  war,  had  been 
permitted  by  the  authorities  to  enter  that 
port,  to  refit,  and  to  receive  supplies  of 
coal  and  other  necessaries ;  but  if  that 
had  occurred,  while  at  the  same  time 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  bad 
been  refused  the  necessary  supplies,  surely 
the  authorities  at  Nassau  deserved  some 
more  direct  censure  than  that  contained  in 
the  letter  of  the  noble  Earl.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  give  the>^ 
papers,  and,  by  doing  so,  would  show  their 
anxiety  to  aflfbrd  the  fullest  possible  in- 
forniation,  and  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  great  republic  of  America. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving—- 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Iler  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciouslj  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  a  Return  of  the  number  of  British  Vessels, 
with  the  names,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of 
their  Captains  and  Owners  respectively,  thnt  have 
succeeded,  within  the  past  six  months,  in  running 
the  Blockade  of  the  Southern  Ports  of  America  : 

**  Similar  Return  as  to  the  British  Vessels  that 
have  been  captured  or  destroyed  in  the  attempt 
to  break  the  Blockade  : 

**  And,  Return  of  the  number  and  desoriptioQ 
of  British  Vessels,  if  any,  that  hare  put  into  the 
Port  of  Nassau,  N.  P.,  and  other  Colonial  Ports, 
laden  with  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  with 
supplies  for  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  have 
been  permitted  to  refit  and  supply  themselves  with 
stores  by  the  authorities  in  those  places,  in  con- 
travention of  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  and  of 
the  neutrality  which  it  is  the  expressed  desire  q€ 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  uphold." 

Question  proposed. 

Mr.  LA  YARD  said,  he  regretted  he  was 
unable  to  give  the  papers  asked  for  by  the 
hon.  Member.  lie  did  not  think  it  at  all 
desirable  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  blockade  that  evening,  see- 
ing that  notice  of  a  Motion  had  been  given 
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which  would  bring  the  whole  matter  fully 
before  the  House  in  a  few  cIajs.  He  re- 
gretted the  Motion  had  been  made»  when 
on  the  next  day,  or  Tuesday  at  tiie  latest, 
the  whole  of  the  papers  on  the  blockade 
would  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
He  must  decline  to  giro  this  particular 
return,  however,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  was,  the  Go?ernment  had  not  the 
information  asked  for  ;  and  the  second, 
if  they  had,  they  would  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  it ;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  6o?ernment  would  lay  on 
the  table  a  list  of  wrong -doers  who  had 
broken  the  blockade,  and  he  was  sure  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  would  be  the  last  person 
to  wish  them  to  do  so.  All  the  informa^ 
tion  the  Government  could  give  would  be 
given  in  the  papers  which  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  immediately.  He  trusted  his 
reply  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon. 
Member. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  :  Sir.  1 
think  it  desirable  that  a  few  words  should 
be  said  to  correct  a  total  misapprehension 
of  a  matter  of  law  into  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (The  0*Donoghue)  has 
fallen.  He  implies,  by  the  terms  of  his 
notice  of  Motion,  and  has  more  distinctly 
stated  in  his  speech,  that  all  masters  of 
British  merchant  ve&sels  who  may  have 
run  the  blockade  with  articles  contraband 
of  war  on  board  have  been  guilty  of  illegal 
acts,  in  violation  of  Her  Majesty's  Pro- 
clamatiun,  which  the  Government  of  this 
country,  having  their  intention  called  to 
thcro,  ought  to  have  interfered  to  prevent, 
bat  had  not  done  so.  He  has  also  eug* 
^rested  that  the  authorities  of  the  port  of 
Nassau  were  subject  to  serious  blame 
for  having  permitted  ships  under  similar 
circumstances  to  call  at  that  port  and 
to  take  in  supplies,  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  calling  and  remaining  there 
when  they  had  on  board  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  suppose  that  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's Proclamation  had  made  it  illegal 
for  them  to  have  on  board,  and  which, 
therefore,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  without  a  violation  of  neutrality. 
In  all  these  respects  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  totally  misunderstood  the  effect  of  the 
Proclamation  and  the  law.  This  country 
is  governed  by  law,  and  except  as  far  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  powers 
by  law  to  control  the  action  of  private 
British  subjects,  whether  masters  of  ships 
or  others,  of  course  they  are  perfectly 
powerless  in  the   matter.     The  only  law 


which  enables  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  interfere  in  such  cases  is  the  Act  com- 
monly called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
and  the  whole  nature  and  scope  of  ttmt 
Act  is  sufficiently  and  shortly  set  out  in 
the  title.     It  is— 

"  An  Act  to  prevent  the  enlisting  and  engage- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign 
service,  and  the  fitting  ont  or  equipping  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  vessels  for  warlike  purposes 
without  Uer  Majesty's  licence." 

That  Act  does  not  touch  in  any  way  what- 
ever private  merchant  vessels,  which  may 
carry  cargoes,  contraband  or  not  contra- 
band, between  this  country  or  any  of  the 
dominions  of  Her  Majesty  and  any  port 
in  a  belligerent  country,  whether  under 
blockade  or  not,  and  the  Government  of 
this  country,  and  the  Governments  of  our 
colonial  possessions,  have  no  power  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  private  vessels  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
that  in  the  Queen's  Proclamation  there  is 
a  gencrol  warning  at  the  end,  addressed 
to  all  the  Queen's  subjects,  that  they  are 
not,  either  in  violation  of  their  duty  to  the 
Queen  ns  subjects  of  a  neutral  Sovereign, 
or  in  violation  and  contravention  of  the  law 
of  nation!^,  to  do  various  things,  one  of 
which  is  carrying  articles  considered  and 
deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war,  accord- 
ing to  law  or  the  modern  usages  of  na- 
tions, for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of 
the  contending  parties.  That  warning  is 
addressed  to  them  to  apprise  them,  that  if 
tliey  do  these  things,  they  will  have  to 
undergo  the  penal  consequences  by  the 
statute  or  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that 
behalf  imposed  or  denounced.  In  those 
cafes  in  which  the  statute  is  silent  the 
Government  are  powerless,  and  the  law  bf 
nations  comes  in.  The  law  of  nations 
exposes  such  persons  to  have  their  ships 
seized  and  their  goods  taken  and  subjected 
to  confiscation,  and  it  further  deprives 
them  of  the  right  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  own  country  for  any  pro- 
tection. And  this  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference in  things  which  the  law  does  not 
enable  the  Government  to  deal  with,  so 
far  from  being  a  violation  of  the  duty  of 
neutrality — which  the  Government  are  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  comply  with — is  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  jurists,  and  more 
e?»pecially  by  the  great  jurists  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  order 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  may  understand 
exactly  how  the  case  stands,  1  may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  a  short  passage  from  one 
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of  the  works  of  these  writers.  Wheaton, 
who,  as  every  body  knows,  has  written  one 
of  the  most  valuable  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject that  were  ever  composed,  says — 

*'  It  is  not  the  practice  of  nations  to  undertake 
to  prohibit  their  own  subiects,  by  previous  laws, 
from  trafficking  in  articles  contraband  of  war. 
Such  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  risk  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  under  the  liabilities  and  penalties 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  particular 
treaties." 

Wheaton  then  goes  on  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  for  not  inter- 
fering to  prevent  the  supply  of  arms  to 
Texas,  then  at  war  with  Mexico,  and 
says — 

'*The  Government  was  not  bound  to  prevent 
it,  and  could  not  have  prevented  it  without  a 
manifest  departure  from  the  principle  of  neu* 
tralitj,  and  is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences." 

Chancellor  Kent  in  his  hardly  less  admi- 
rable work  says — 

**  It  is  a  general  understanding  that  the  Powers 
at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  oontraband 
goods,  without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  merchant,  and  without  any  imputation  of 
a  breach  of  neutrality  in  the  neutral  Sovereign 
himself.  It  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  nation  in  1796,  that  neutral  Govern- 
ments were  bound  to  restrain  thoir  subjects 
from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of 
war  to  the  belligerent  Powers.  But  it  was  suc- 
oessfiilly  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  neutrals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  belli- 
gerent puroliaser,  or  carry,  themselves,  to  the 
belligerent  Powers  contraband  articles,  subject 
to  the  right  of  seizure  in  transitu.  This  right 
has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  judicial 
authorities  of  this  country.  The  right  of  the 
neutral  to  transport,  and  of  the  hostile  Power  to 
seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and  neither  party  can 
charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  act." 

I  think,  therefore,  the  House  will  see  very 
clearly  that  the  Government  at  home  and 
the  colonial  authorities  at  Nassau  have 
taken  the  only  course  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  take  consistently  with  the  law  of 
the  Und — which  they  were  bound  in  any 
case  to  fullow-— or  with  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  nations  as  recognised 
by  the  United  States  themselves. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  ho  should  be 
sorry  to  press  for  the  return  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  not  quite 
of  one  mind.  In  opposition  to  the  law, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General,  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  alleged,  as  one  reason 
The  Solicitor  General 


for  refusing  the  return,  that  it  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  list  of  guilty  criminals. 

Me.  LINDSAY  said,  he  hoped  that  if 
any  British  vessels  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  destroyett  or  captured  while 
endeavouring  to  break  the  blockade  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  would  be  given 
to  the  House. 

Mb.  la  yard  was  nnderstood  to  state 
that  some  particulars  of  the  nature  re- 
ferred to  would  be  included  in  the  papers 
promised  by  the  Government. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Friday,  February  21,  1862 . 

VOLUNTEERS— PROPOSED   FIKLD   DAY 
AT  BRIGHTON.— QUESTION. 

Loan  TRURO  rose  to  put  a  Question 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  which,  he 
said,  he  had  fixed  for  Monday  last,  but 
which  he  had  then  postponed  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Government  by  a  noble  Lord 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  Volunteer 
review  at  Brighton  on  Easter  Monday 
next.  He  had  pursued  that  course  in  the 
hope  that  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  he 
referred  would  receive  some  reply  to  his 
application ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  up  to  that  moment  none  had  been 
vouchsafed.  Before  he  put  his  Question 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  general  subject  of  the 
Volunteer  Force,  and  more  especially  in 
regard  to  what  had  occurred  last  year  at 
Brighton.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished 
to  observe,  that  although  the  subject 
might  not  be  a  matter  of  high  interest 
to  their  Lordships,  it  was  one  of  great 
importance  and  of  very  serious  interest 
to  the  public  out  of  doors,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Volunteers  themselves. 
Having  some  reason  to  apprehend,  whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  about  to  depart  from  that 
system  of  4on-interference  with  the 
Volunteer  movement  which  they  had 
hitherto  so  wisely  maintained,  he  had 
ventured  to  put  his  Question  on  the  paper 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  from  them,  if 
possible,  whether  or  not  they  prapoded 
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to  adhere  henceforward  to  that  system. 
He  need  not  Bay  it  was  well  known  that 
there  existed  from  the  first  a  feeling — he 
would  not  say  of  jealousy,  hut  of  ri- 
valry, between  two  noble  Lords,  each  of 
whom  aspired  to  be  tbe  leader  of  this 
movement.  That  rivalry  had,  he  believed, 
existed  without  any  strong  animus ;  and, 
indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  ho  should 
not  have  felt  it  right  to  allude  to  it  at  all; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  he 
was  about  to  make,  he  should  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  names  of  those  two 
noble  Lords,  he  should  do  so  without 
transgressing  the  proprieties  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  movement  the  commanders 
of  metropolitan  corps  held  a  meeting  and 
passed  resolutions  in  relation  to  field-days 
of  their  own  corps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  and  several  other  sub- 
jects; and  it  so  happened,  that  although 
the  metropolitan  commanders  occupied  no 
representative  position  in  regard  to ,  the 
Volunteer  movement  throughout  the  coun- 
try generally,  yet,  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  high  po- 
sition and  influence,  and  living  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  public  Departments, 
those  resolutions  unquestionably  met  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  consideration 
from  the  general  Volunteer  body  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  acquired  greater 
importance  than  the  Government  appeared 
to  imagine.  Last  year,  Lord  Ranelagh,  in 
consequence  of  applications  that  had  been 
made  to  him,  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
have  a  Volunteer  field-day  at  Brighton. 
He  (Lord  Truro)  believed  that  the  au-  j 
thorities  at  the  War  Office  and  at  the 
Horse  Guards  at  first  thought  it  doubtful 
whether  Ihey  ought  to  accede  to  that  ap- 
plication ;  but,  acting  with  that  conside- 
rate spirit  which  had  always  marked 
their  conduct  towards  the  Volunteers, 
they  acceded  to  the  request,  and  General 
Scarlett  was  appointed  as  the  inspecting 
officer  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
upon  that  occasion.  By  the  course  they 
then  adopted  the  authorities  conceded 
the  principle  that  the  Volunteers  them- 
selves should  be  allowed  to  have  the  no- 
mination of  the  commander  on  review 
davs.  A  belief,  however,  prevailed,  not 
only  that  that  sanction  was  unwillingly 
given,  but  that  the  Government  expected 
that  the  review  itself  would  be  an  eminent 
failure.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  eminent  success ;  and, 
seeing  the  steps  that  had  since  been  taken. 


there  was  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  alteration  which  it  was  understood 
was  contemplated,  was  owing  to  that  suc- 
cess. It  had  been  frequently  urged  that 
a  Volunteer  force  could  not  be  handled 
with  efficiency  upon  occasions  of  great 
field-days  unless  a  military  man  was 
placed  in  command.  The  object  of  placing 
a  military  man  in  command  was,  it  must 
bo  presumed,  to  give  the  Volunteers  the 
best  possible  instruction ;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  best  mode  of 
ensuring  that  instruction  was  to  intrust 
the  Volunteer  commanders  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  those  large  operations.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  means  of  instmction 
was  practice — without  practice  theory  and 
study  were  useless.  He  had  also  heard 
it  stated  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
that  the  Volunteer  officers  should  attain 
to  that  amount  of  military  capacity  which, 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  factious  citi- 
zens, would  give  them  the  power  of  rally- 
ing large  bodies  of  Volunteers  to  their 
standards  in  troublous  times,  and  thereby 
endangering  the  public  safety.  Such  an 
argument  as  that  was  perfectly  absurd. 
Under  the  present  regulations  there  was 
no  power  of  taking  a  Volunteer  force  out 
of  one  county  into  another  without  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  both 
counties  being  obtained;  and  not  only 
that,  but  it  could  not  be  assembled  at 
all  without  the  sanction  of  the  "War 
Office.  Hitherto  there  had  existed  be- 
ween  the  Volunteers  and  the  Govern- 
ment a  spirit  of  subordination  and  re- 
spect on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  force;  but  the  Volunteers 
and  the  gentlemen  of  England  espe- 
cially, who  were  devoting  their  time 
and  energy  to  bring  the  force  to  perfec- 
tion, now  pressed  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  giving  them  every  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
higher  branches  of  military  knowledge, 
so  that,  if  called  upon  hereafter,  they  might 
be  able  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
military  defence  of  the  country.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
military  men  of  great  experience  to  move 
large  bodies  of  Volunteers.  But  at  the 
present  moment  there  were  not  twelve  of- 
ficers in  this  country  who  had  ever  com- 
manded 5,000  men.  Supposing  that  an  ex- 
traordinary emergency — such  as  an  inva- 
sion— were  suddenly  to  occur,  and  some 
500,000  or  600,000  Volunteers,  with  the 
Militia,  were  called  out,  where  would  the 
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Goyemment  be  able  to  lay  its  hands  on 
officers  capable  of  taking  command  of  large 
bodies  of  men  ?  It  was,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  Government 
should  give  the  Volunteer  officers  every 
opportunity  of  practising  their  duties  on 
a  large  scale.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
Government,  in  order  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  a  position  of  some  difficulty — 
for  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  run  counter  to  the  wish  of  the 
Volunteers  who  had  asked  permission  to 
go  to  Brighton  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  field-day — ^it  was  rumoured  that  they 
had  invited  the  greatest  commander  of  the 
day,  as  he  (Lord  Truro)  believed  he  might 
call  him,  to  take  the  command  upon  that 
occasion.  Now,  he  was  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  man  who  proposed  to  take 
part  in  that  review  that  would  not  feel  it 
an  honour  to  act  under  that  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Clyde).  But  he  confessed  that  it 
was  with  regret  he  saw  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  allowed  himself  in  that  case  to 
be  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  get  out  of  an  unpleasant  position. 
That  was  a  politic  move ;  but  he  thought 
the  reiterated  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Volunteer  force  woul^  induce  the  Go- 
vernment eventually  to  depart  from  the 
course  on  which  it  seemed  disposed  to 
enter — namely,  to  refuse,  on  all  future 
occasions,  large  commands  to  Volunteer 
officers.  lie  much  feared — indeed,  he  had 
always  had  some  apprehension — that  as 
this  force  grew  to  perfection,  and  as  it  de- 
veloped itself  and  became  both  important 
and  powerful,  the  authorities  would  draw 
a  somewhat  tighter  hand  over  its  move- 
ments and  the  commands  which  might  be 
held ;  and  he  confessed,  that  if  the  rumour 
that  had  been  circulated  was  true,  that 
Government  had  appointed  an  officer  to 
take  the  command  at  Brighton,  the  time 
would  come  when  Volunteer  officers  would 
bo  refused  not  only  the  honour  of  com- 
manding on  field-days,  but  would  have 
biigadiers  put  over  them  and  be  denied 
the  command  even  of  brigades.  If  that 
were  so,  the  Volunteer  Officers  would  have 
just  reason  to  complain.  It  might  be  that 
the  Volunteer  officers  were  thought  to  be 
too  ambitious  ;  but  if  it  were  so,  it  was  a 
quality  which  rather  entitled  them  to  ap- 
probation. He  had  intended  to  have  said 
more  upon  this  subject,  but  he  had  only 
iust  come  from  a  meeting  of  Volunteer  offi- 
cers, and  therefore  he  felt  thut  he  was  not 
able  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  Ho  had  every 
L  -rd  Truro 


reason  to  thank  their  Lordships  for  the 
consideration  which  they  had  shown  him, 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  would  not,  by  appointing 
Lord  Clyde  to  command  on  the  occasion 
at  Brighton,  make  it  a  precedent  for  ex- 
cluding the  Volunteer  commanders  at  once 
and  for  ever  from  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  obtain  that  instruction  which 
they  had  looked  forward  to.  There  was 
another  subject  to  which  he  desired  to 
advert.  It  was  this : — That  the  meeting 
of  metropolitan  Volunteer  officers  which 
took  place  subsequent  to  the  review  at 
Brighton  was  not  a  meeting  which  in 
any  degree  expressed  the  general  feeling 
of  the  body.  At  that  meeting  Lord  Elcho 
came  down  and  proposed  to  the  metro- 
politan commanders  a  resolution  that  in 
future  no  commander  should  hold  field 
commands  who  was  not  a  military  offi- 
cer. Now,  he  (Lord  Truro)  confessed 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  heard  that 
resolution  with  great  regret,  for  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  held  in  1860  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  metropolitan  officers,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-eight,  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  that  a  Volunteer  com- 
mander should  have  the  command  on 
field-days.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that 
notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Brighton,  Lord  Elcho  came  down 
to  the  meeting  he  had  referred  to  and  car- 
ried a  Resolution  that  in  future  on  field- 
days  no  Volunteer  officer  should  take  com- 
mand ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  that 
resolution  was  drawn  with  the  sanction 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  War.  [Earl  de  Grkt  and  Ripon  ex- 
pressed dissent]  He  (Lord  Truro)  be- 
lieved he  was  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
Minister  of  War  saw  the  resolution,  and  he 
believed  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  i*e- 
solution  that  subsequently  a  memorandum 
was  issued  to  the  effect  that  in  future  they 
would  be  debarred  the  privilege  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  believed  he  was 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
force  when  he  said  that  Lord  Kanelagh 
was  a  man  who  had  from  the  beginning  — 
and  he  might  observe  that  he  had  not  by 
any  means  always  acted  with  him — given 
what  advice  and  assistance  he  could  to  the 
authorities,  and  that  he  had  displayed  an 
honest  zeal,  and  had  throughout  discovered 
an  unselfishness,  which  had  done  him  ho- 
nour, and  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
Voluoteer  force,  and  especially  that  part 
of  it — to  the  number  of  no  less  than  sixty 
commanders — who  wrote  to  him  for  the 
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parpose  of  inviting  him  to  do  what  he 
could  towards  obtaining  another  field-day 
at  Brighton ;  and  they  would  deeply  re- 
gret the  slight,  for  he  could  call  it  nothing 
lees,  that  had  been  put  upon  him.  He 
would  again  say  that  he  had  never  been 
a  partisan  of  Lord  Banelagh — ^indeed,  it 
was  supposed  last  year  that  he  was  inimi- 
cal to  him.  He  had  never  taken  part  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  he  thought 
no  man  in  the  country  had  worked  more 
honestly  and  more  zealously  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  movement  to  which  in 
future,  beyond  all  question,  the  nation 
must  look  for  a  great  part  of  its  defence, 
than  had  Lord  Banelagh.  The  question 
he  wished  to  ask  was,  Whether  any  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  Minister  for 
War  in  relation  to  the  command  on  the  pro- 
posed field-day  of  Volunteers  at  Brighton 
on  Easter  Monday  next;  and,  if  so,  if  they 
are  willing  to  stato  the  determination  at 
which  they  have  arrived  ? 

Eam.  DE  grey  and  RIPON  :  I  am 
glad  that  the  noble  Lord  by  his  Question 
has  enabled  me  to  state  to  your  Lordships 
the  views  and  intentions  of  my  right  hon. 
Eriend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
upon  a  matter  on  which  there  appears  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  noble  Lord  and 
of  many  other  persons  a  considerable 
amount  of  misapprehension.  I  do  not 
intend  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  into  those 
private  and  personal  matters  into  which 
he  has  to  some  extent  entered.  I  regret 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  alluded 
to  gentlemen  not  in  this  House,  and  who, 
therefore,  cannot  reply  to  the  remarks 
which  he  has  made.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  explanation  as  to  the 
charge  which  the  noble  Lord  has  made 
with  respect  to  Lord  Elcho's  resolution. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  that  that  resolu- 
tion coald  have  been  submitted  to  me  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  before 
it  was  moved,  because  I  at  that  time 
had  not  the  honour  of  being  connected 
with  the  War  Office.  With  respect  to 
the  real  question  before  your  Lordships, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
matter  intelligible  to  those  of  your  Lord- 
ships who  have  not  followed  the  details 
of  Yolunteer  matters,  that  I  should  ex- 
plain the  rules  which  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  War  Office  in  dealing  with 
assemblies  of  several  corps  of  Volunteers. 
These  assemblies  are  divided  into  two 
classes — namely,  those  which  do  not  exceed 
in  amount  the  strength  of  a  brigade,  say  of 
2,000  men,  and,  secondly,  those  which  go 


beyond  that  strength.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  or  brigade  field-days,  the  regulation 
which  has  been  in  force  since  June,  1860, 
which  remains  in  force,  and  of  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  fully  approves,  provides  that  when 
the  necessary  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County,  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  has  been  obtained  for  the  meet- 
ing, the  senior  Volunteer  officer  present 
shall  take  the  command.  With  respect  to 
the  other  and  more  rare  cases  of  meet- 
ings which  bring  together  large  masses  of 
Volunteers,  the  provisions  of  the  Regula- 
tions are  different.  The  regulation  which 
applies  to  these  lays  down  that  the  Volun- 
teers who  desire  tiie  meeting  should  first 
— as  of  course  is  necessary,  looking  to  the 
constitutional  position  of  Lords  Lieutenant 
— apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held, 
for  his  approval.  If  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
approves,  the  application  is  forwarded  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  when 
his  sanction  has  been  obtained,  the  corps 
which  desire  to  attend  send  in  their 
names  to  their  respective  Lords  Lieute- 
nant. When  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
acquainted  with  the  number  of  corps  to 
be  present,  and  the  arrangements  which  it 
is  intended  to  make  for  the  field-day,  ho 
then  appoints  an  officer  to  take  the  com- 
mand. With  regard  to  this  particular 
case,  in  answer  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
noble  Lord's  inquiry,  I  have  to  state  that 
no  strictly  official  application  of  the  kind 
to  which  I  have  alluded  has,  up  to  this 
time,  been  received.  No  official  applica- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Sussex  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  But  I  believe  the 
noble  Earl  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex 
has  this  day — ^in  fact,  within  those  few 
bours — received  an  official  application  from 
Lord  Ranelagh  for  permission  to  hold  the 
field-day.  The  noble  Lord  states  that  Lord 
Ranelagh  applied  some  time  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  permission  to  have 
a  field  day  at  Brighton,  and  that  he  has 
received  no  answer.  It  is  true  that  a 
letter  was  received  fh>m  Lord  Ranelagh 
some  time  ago  stating  that  he  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Sussex,  with  regard  to  an  intended  field- 
day  at  Brighton,  and  asking  the  Secretary 
of  State  whether  he  would  give  his  sane- 
tion  for  that  field-day,  permitting  it  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  same  arrange- 
ments as  last  year.     To  that  letter   an 
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answer  was  sent  from  the  War  Office 
some  days  ago»  informing  Lord  Banelagh 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  in  a 
position  to  give  him  an  official  answer  to 
the  inquiry  until  he  knew  whether  the 
intended  review  met  the  approval  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex.  That,  your 
Lordships  will  consider,  I  am  confident, 
was  the  only  answer  which  at  that  time 
could  be  given.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  delay  in  sending  the  answer, 
which  concluded  with  an  assurance  that 
as  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  communi- 
cated with  the  War  Office,  Lord  Banelagh 
should  be  informed  of  the  determination 
come  to.  With  regard  to  the  question  as 
to  the  officer  to  be  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand on  this  occasion,  your  Lordships 
will  see  that  that  turns  of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent,  upon  the  number  of  Volun- 
teers that  may  assemble.  If  the  assembly 
should  turn  out  to  be  only  a  brigade  meet- 
ing, according  to  the  ordinary  rule  the 
senior  Volunteer  officer  present  will  take 
command.  I  can  assure  my  noble  Friend 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  depart  from  the  practice  which  has 
hitherto  obtained  on  this  subject.  But 
if,  as  I  believe  will  be  the  case,  the 
metropolitan  Volunteers  and  others  take 
advantage  of  the  convenient  opportunity 
of  £aster  Monday  to  hold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton  a  large  gathering 
to  a  number  perhaps  between  10,00|0 
and  20,000  men,  then  the  noble  Lord 
has  been  rightly  informed  by  the  pub- 
lic journals  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  appoint  Lord  Clyde  to  take  com- 
mand on  that  day.  That  distinguished 
officer,  who  has  always  shown  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  has 
been  selected  for  various  reasons.  Amongst 
others  for  this : — In  the  year  1860 
the  Volunteers  were  honoured  by  being 
reviewed  in  large  numbers  in  Hyde  Park 
by  Her  Majesty.  No  such  review  took 
place  last  year;  and,  of  course,  under  the 
melancholy  circumstances  of  Her  Majesty's 
present  affliction,  no  such  review  can  take 
place  this  year.  The  Brighton  gathering, 
then,  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  Volun- 
teer meeting  of  the  year.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to 
take  those  measures  which  seemed  to  him 
most  likely  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  Volunteers,  and  give  them  the  best 
possible  means  of  instruction ;  and  that  he 
could  not  appoint  a  better  man  than  Lord 
Clyde.  I  must  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to 
Earl  De  Gre^  and  Bipon 


be  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any 
Volunteer  in  this  country  who  could  ima- 
gine for  a  moment  that  any  slight  was  put 
upon  hiid  in  being  requested  to  serve  nnder 
so  distinguished  a  general  as  Lord  Clyde. 
The  noble  Lord  who  put  these  questions 
says  that,  in  taking  this  course,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  has  de- 
parted from  all  previous  practice.  This, 
however,  is  an  error.  Since  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Volunteers  there  have  been 
held  twenty-five  great  Volunteer  gather- 
ings, bringing  together  a  larger  number 
than  would  constitute  the  strength  of  a 
brigade.  In  only  three  of  these  cases  has 
the  command  been  taken  by  Volunteer  offi- 
cers. The  course  now  taken  is  not,  there- 
fore, inconsistent  with  precedent,  and  the 
War  Office  has  merely  followed  the  rule 
acted  upon  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  that  the  great  object 
in  view  at  these  meetings  is  that  the  Volun- 
teers present  should  receive  as  much  in- 
struction as  possible.  No  doubt  of  it.  But 
are  they  not  more  likely  to  receive  efficient 
instruction  in  military  manoeuvres,  and  in 
the  probable  movements  of  masses  of  troope 
assembled  for  actual  service,  if  they  are 
placed  under  the  command  of  Generals 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  field  of  the 
movement  of  large  bodies,  instead  of  that 
of  men  who,  however  zealous  and  able, 
have  to  learn  their  business  as  they  go 
along  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  noble  Lord  is 
that  Volunteers  are  to  command  on  these 
occasions  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how 
to  command  hereafter.  But  the  rank  and 
file  will  receive  more  benefit  if  they  are 
commanded  by  a  distinguished  officer  like 
Lord  Clyde.  It  is  certain  that  there  is 
j  only  one  person  who  will  not  receive  the 
I  practical  instruction  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  talks  under  the  arrangement  of  the 
Secretary  for  War.  The  brigades  will  be 
commanded  by  Volunteer  officers  under 
Lord  Clyde,  so  that  the  brigadiers  will  have 
the  best  means  of  instruction ;  and  thus  only 
the  single  position  of  commanding  officer 
will  be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  arrange- 
ment. I  venture  to  think  that  the  act  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  judgment  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  that  it  will  recommend 
itself  also  to  the  approbation  of  the  volun- 
teers themselves.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  taken  this  course  solely  from  a  desire 
to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  efficiency  of 
this  most  valuable  force.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  nothing  was  further  from 
the  intention  of  my  noble  Friend  than  to 
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cast  any  slight  upon  Lord  Banelagb.  I 
admit  the  services  which  have  heen  ren- 
dered hj  Lord  Ranelagh  to  the  volunteer 
movement ;  I  am  quite  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  ability  with  which  he  has  raised 
and  oiganized  his  own  regiment;  and  I 
trust  that  he  will  not  slacken  his  zeal  or 
diminish  the  importance  of  his  services  by 
conceiving  that  any  slight  can  be  intended 
to  be  put  upon  him  when  he  is  asked  to 
serve  under  the  gallant  officer  who  has 
been  appointed  to  command  at  Brighton. 

LoBD  TRURO  in  explanation  said,  that 
he  had,  in  conversation  with  Lord  Elcho, 
told  him  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  he 
undoubtedly  understoixl  his  noble  Friend 
to  say  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  looked  over  the  Resolution 
referred  to. 

YiscouKT  HARDINGE  said,  he  be- 
lieved the  answer  just  given  by  the  noble 
Earl  the  Under  Secretary  for  War  would 
be  perfectly  satis&ctory  to  the  great  body 
of  Volunteers ;  and  he  would  venture  to 
say  that  every  Volunteer  would  take  espe- 
cial pride  in  serving  under  the  dis- 
tinguished officer  who  had  been  appointed 
to  command  on  Easter  Monday.  Further 
than  this,  in  spite  of  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Baron,  he  ventured  to  think  that 
the  Volunteers,  generally,  were  proud  of 
serving  under  military  men.  Everybody 
acquainted  with  military  affairs  knew  the 
difficulty  of  handling  large  bodies  of  troops, 
and  the  Government,  he  thought,  did  quite 
right  to  gi?e  the  Volunteers  on  these  occa- 
sions ihe  best  men  they  could  find  as  com- 
manders. The  noble  Earl  said  that  in 
three  instances  only  out  of  twenty-five 
had  large  bodies  of  Volunteers  been  com- 
manded by  Volunteer  officers ;  that  proved 
that  military  men  were  generally  popular 
as  commanders  of  the  Volunteer  force. 
In  the  county  of  Kent  last  year  several 
thousand  Volunteers  were  assembled,  and 
not  only  was  the  commanding  officer  a 
military  man,  but  every  staff  officer  was  a 
military  man,  and  no  complaint  was  made 
on  this  head  by  any  Volunteer  officer  or 
private.  As  to  the  charge  of  the  Go- 
Temment  interfering  with  the  Volunteers, 
that  could  not  be  so ;  for  the  War  Office 
merely  applied  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  a 
commanding  officer,  and  the  Horse  Guards 
assented ;  so  that  the  Volunteers  were  no 
more  under  the  control  of  the  Horse 
Guards  than  the  disembodied  Militia  were. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  Volunteer  officers 
should  rehearse,  at  the  expense  of  their 
men,  parts  which  they  would  never  be 


called  upon  to  perform  in  case  of  invasion. 
Upon  such  an  emergency  Volunteers  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  employed  as  a  separate 
carps  (PamUe  under  the  command  of  a 
Volunteer  General.  He  believed  the  ques- 
tion had  arisen  from  the  doubtful  wording 
of  the  Regulation.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  War  Office  intended  to  adhere  to 
the  plan  which  had  been  hitherto  follow- 
ed ;  and  as  to  the  Regulation,  he  would 
suggest,  with  a  view  to  prevent  future 
misapprehension,  that  the  word  **  military' ' 
should  be  inserted  in  connection  with  the 
word  "officer"  in  the  Volunteer  Regtda- 
tions;  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  this  would  set  at  rest  a 
question  which  was  onl^  the  medium  of 
throwing  the  apple  of  discord,  and  creat- 
ing jealousy  and  bickering  among  Volun- 
teer officers.  Volunteers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  auxiliaries  to  the  army 
of  the  line,  and  that  if  their  services  were 
ever  required  in  the  field,  they  would  be 
brigaded  with  the  line  and  the  militia. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)  ACT 
—POLICE   STATION  AT  CLOONMORRIS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Thb  Eabl  07  LEITRIM  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  How  the  pay  of 
the  police  and  the  rent  or  other  expenses 
of  the  Police  Station  recently  appointed  at 
Cloonmorris  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and 
bordering  on  the  county  of  Longford,  are 
to  be  charged :  If  the  amount  is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  by 
the  counties  of  Longford  and  Leitrim 
equally,  or  either  of  those  counties  wholly 
or  in  pert,  or  by  the  district  to  which  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  ad- 
ditional police ;  or  if  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense is  to  be  repaid  by  any  particular 
individual :  Also,  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  proclaim 
the  district  to  which  the  additional  police 
have  been  recently  appointed,  either  under 
the  provisions  of  the  6  &  7  Will  IV. 
c.  13,  or  under  the  provisions  of  "The 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland)  Act,"  so 
that  the  district  where  recent  outrages 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  appoint  ad- 
ditional police  shall  be  made  to  pay  the 
expenses  necessary  for  the  due  preservation 
of  the  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
tention of  the  Legislature  ? 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  begged  to  state,  in 
answer  to  the  noble  Earl's  questions,  that 
no  charge  would  be  thrown  either  on  the 
district,  the  county,  or  any  individual  in 
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consequence  of  the  police-station  recently 
appointed  at  Gloonmorris.  The  police 
force  there  was  composed  of  men  some 
from  one  district,  some  from  another.  No 
additional  appointment  had  been  made, 
and  the  only  expense  incurred  was  for  the 
hire  of  accommodation  for  the  police, 
which  would  be  charged  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  With  reference  to  the  state 
of  crime  in  the  barony,  it  appeared,  so  far 
as  could  be  made  out  on  investigation, 
that  the  murder  which  had  taken  place 
was  not  of  an  agrarian  character,  having 
been  committed  by  a  navvy  who  had  been 
discharged  by  one  of  the  railway  con- 
tractors in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  police  reports 
received  gave  very  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  diminution  of  crime  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 


OUTRAGE  AT  SKREENY,  COUNTY  OF 
LEITRIM. 

The  Earl  of  LEITRIM  moved  for  a 
Copy  of  the  Memorial  of  the  widow,  Mary 
Boarke,  of  Skreeny,  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  to  his  Excellency  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dated 
July,  1861;  praying  that  her  Informations 
might  be  received  against  certain  persons 
who  cruelly  beat  her  when  in  a  State  of 
pregnancy,  and  thereby  endangered  her 
Life,  she  having  omitted  previously  to 
tender  her  Informations  pending  the  Trial 
of  the  same  Persons  for  the  Murder  of  her 
Husband,  Patrick  Roarke ;  also  for  the 
reply  of  His  Excellency  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  to  that  Memorial,  dated 
the  Ist  day  of  August,  1861. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  doubted,  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  put  the  public  to  the 
expense  of  printing  these  papers,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  proper  administration 
of  justice  was  so  delicate  a  matter  that  he 
should  not  oppose  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Earl. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


TAXING-MASTERS   IN  IRELAND. 

The  Maequess  of  CLANRICARDE 
moved,  for  a  Return  of  the  Proceedings  in 
the  Offices  of  the  Taxing  Masters  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  Year 
ending  the  1st  November,  1860,  in  the 
following  tabular  form  analagous  to  that 
of  the  Judicial  Statistics  for  the  same 
Year.  [The  Form  is  then  given.]  It 
had  been  announced  elsewhere  that  a 
£arl  Granville 


third  taxing-master  was  to  be  permanently 
appointed  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery. 
Such  an  appointment  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  gross  job.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  costiS  taxed  by  each  taxing- 
master  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery 
was  £112,180.  The  average  of  costs 
taxed  by  each  taxing-master  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  years  of  extraor- 
dinary pressure,  was  £64,260.  If,  there- 
fore, the  total  costs  of  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery  were  taxed  by  two  instead  of 
three  officers,  the  average  work  for  each 
would  be  £96,390  only,  against  £112,180 
for  each  taxing-master  of  the  English 
Court. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Hoose  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

SoTen  o'clock,  to  Monday 

next.  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Friday,  February  2\,  1862. 

MiifUTKs.]  PuBuo  Bills. — 2°  Markets  and  Fairs 
(Ireland) ;  Poor  Relief  (Ireland) (No.  2). 

REMOVAL  OF  TOLL  GATES.— QUESTION. 

Me.  white  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, If  he  has  received  any  plan  or 
proposition  from  the  Metropolitan  Koad 
Commissioners,  for  the  removal  of  Toll 
Gates  in  and  round  London ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  said  Commissioners  hare  been 
called  together  for  the  special  object  of  re- 
moving the  existing  obstructions  ? 

SiK  GEORGE  GEEY  replied,  that  ho 
had  not  received  any  plan  or  proposition  of 
the  kind  referred  to  from  the  Metropolitan 
Road  Commissioners.  In  1859  a  Com- 
mission, presided  over  by  Lord  Eversley, 
had  reported  as  to  the  best  means  of  re- 
lieving the  burden  inflicted  by  the  metro- 
politan toll  gates,  and  in  February,  1860, 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  present  Secretary 
for  War,  who  then  presided  at  the  Home 
Department,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners with  reference  to  that  Report, 
to  which  an  answer  was  given,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  any  plan  or  pro- 
position for  the  removal  of  the  toll  bars, 
and  since  that  time  nothing  had  taken 
place.  r-^  T 
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AUSTRALIAN  COAL.— QUESTION. 

LoKD  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, Whether  the  Government  has  re- 
ceived any  communication  with  respect  to 
the  Australian  Coal ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
will  order  that  Her  Majesty's  Ships  in 
those  waters  shall  make  trial  of  it ;  and,  if 
any  slight  alterations  are  requisite  in  the 
machinery  to  adapt  it  hetter  for  the  use  of 
this  Coal,  whether  the  Admiralty  will  di- 
rect these  to  be  made  in  Steam  Ships  now 
on  the  Australian  Station  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  had  to  state 
in  reply,  that  the  Admiralty  had  lately  re- 
ceived a  Report  from  the  Colonial  Office 
as  to  the  merits  of  Australian  Coal,  and  he 
should  be  extremely  glad  if  that  coal  could 
be  made  available  for  Her  Majesty's  Ships 
on  the  Australian  Station.  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  the  Report  was  not 
very  satisfactory,  for  it  had  been  found 
that  this  coal  had  the  effect  of  choking  up 
the  flues  of  the  boilers,  and  the  Officers 
were  not  particularly  partial  to  it ;  but  he 
was  not  without  hope  that  this  coal  might 
be  rendered  useful  to  vessels  while  in  the 
Australian  waters.  As  to  altering  the 
boilers  of  vessels  so  as  to  adapt  them  for 
the  better  consumption  of  this  coal,  no 
particular  objection  could  be  urged  ;  but  it 
would  not  do  to  make  any  such  alterations 
as  to  render  the  vessels  inefficient  on  any 
other  station. 

THE    ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 
QUBSTION. 

M&.  AxoERMAK  COPELAND  said,  he 
would  b^  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  If  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  the 
management  of  the  Estates  now  vested  in 
the  Commission  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  when 
last  Session  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  a 
certain  branch  of  expenditure  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  he 
said  he  (Sir  George  Grey)  thought  the 
sabject  might  be  fit  for  the  inquiry  of  a 
Cominittee.  The  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
(Mr.  H.  Seymour)  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  a  Committee  on  the 
general  question,  and  if  the  House  should 
agree  to  that  Motion,  this  subject  would 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of 
that  Committee. 

VOL.  CLXV.    [xuinD  seuies.J 


TDE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  JUAN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HALIBURTON  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Upon  what  terms,  if  any,  the  Ame- 
ricans retain  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Juan  ;  whether  there  is  any 
negotiation  pending  on  the  subject,  and 
the  nature  thereof;  and,  whether  there  be 
any  objection  to  produce  the  Papers  and 
Correspondence  refening  thereto  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Island  of  St.  Juan  rests 
upon  an  arrangement  made  in  1859  be- 
tween General  Scott,  who  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  Gover- 
nor Douglas,  who  was  at  that  time  Gover- 
nor of  that  island.  The  conditions  of  that 
arrangement  were,  that  without  prejudice 
to  the  claim  of  either  party  to  the  whole 
of  the  island,  there  should  provisionally 
be  a  joint  occupation,  the  occupying  force 
on  each  side  not  to  consist  of  a  greater 
number  tlian  100  men,  either  soldiers  or 
marines,  to  be  stationed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  island,  so  as  not  to  come  into  con- 
tact ;  each  party  to  exercise  control  over  the 
subjects  of  its  own  government,  and  to  repel 
any  attacks  from  Indians.  From  that  time 
negotiations  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  British  Government  and  that  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  the  fioal  set- 
tlement of  the  disputed  question  relative 
to  the  channel  between  Vancouver's  Island 
and  the  main  land,  a  dispute  which,  of 
course,  involves  the  question  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Juan.  That  negotiation  had  pro 
grossed  to  a  certain  extent  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  but  in  consequence  of  that 
war  it  has  been  suspended.  That  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful, or  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  ne^ 
gotiation  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  was 
suspended,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  lay 
any  Papers  connected  with  that  subject  on 
the  table  of  the  House. 

CABS  AND  PUBLIC  CARRIAGES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  he  has  it  in  contem- 
plation to  introduce  a  Bill  this  Session 
to  amend  the  Law  regulating  the  traffic 
of  Cabs  and  Public  Carriages  through 
the  Streets  of  the  Metropolis ;  and,  if  so, 
when  it  may  be  expected  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  proposing  any  alteration  in 
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•the  Law  to  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
adverted,  no  representation  having  been 
made  to  him  which,  in  his  view,  seemed 
to  necessitate  a  change. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
When  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  will  be  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  related  to  a  claim  that  was 
made  by  certain  members  of  the  metropo- 
litan establishment  for  the  improvement 
of  their  position.  Their  claim  was  first  of 
all  examined  by  various  officers  of  the 
Post  Office ;  and,  secondly,  by  officers  of 
the  Post  Office  in  conjunction  with  some 
officers  of  the  Treasury ;  the  two  Depart- 
ments, as  the  House  was  aware,  being 
very  intimately  associated  together,  and 
the  Treasury,  in  fact,  being  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Post  Office.  There  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  prevailing  among  those  officers, 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Government  themselves  to 
assume  the  responsibility ;  and  after  com- 
munications had  passed  between  his  noble 
Friend  the  Postmaster-General  and  the 
Treasury,  certain  arrangements  were  made 
which  were  now  in  force.  "With  respect 
to  that  variety  of  view  which  prevailed 
amongst  persons  of  intelligence  and  ability 
in  Departments  on  the  details  of  some 
practical  questions,  it  was  impossible  that 
gentlemen  of  intelligence  should  not  oc- 
casionally vary  in  the  advice  that  they 
conscientiously  tendered ;  but  these  were 
questions  which  he  thought,  in  the  first 
instance,  were  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  they  were  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  if  Parliament 
should  think  fit  to  impugn  the  conduct  of 
the  Government.  But,  undoubtedly,  these 
were  not  Papers  of  a  nature  which,  in 
his  judgment,  it  would  be  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  precedent  to  lay  before  Par- 
liament. Having  taken  a  certain  course, 
the  Government  intended  to  abide  by  that 
course,  and  it  was  not  a  matter  on  which 
they  intended  to  submit  Papers  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

COMMUNICATION    WITU    BRITISH 

COLUMBIA.— EXPLANATION. 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
Sir  George  Grey 


tunity  of  correcting  an  error  into  which 
he  fell  on  the  previous  day  when  speaking 
of  the  establishment  of  Postal  communi- 
cation between  San  Francisco  and  British 
Columbia.  He  then  stated  that  the  charge 
for  the  service  for  six  months  was  to  be 
£10,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  per 
annum.  What  he  ought  to  have  said  was, 
that  the  contract  for  six  months  was  for 
£6,000  therefore  only  £10,000  per  annum. 

SUPPLY. 

Moved,  That  the  House  do  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply ; 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

Mb.  MAGTJIRE  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  existence  of 
serious  distress  in  Ireland.  He  had  been 
for  nine  years  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and  never  on  any  occasion  had  he  greater 
need  of  its  indulgence  and  forbearance 
than  he  had  that  evening.  He  relied  on 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  always  ani- 
mated Members  of  that  House  to  secure 
him  a  patient  hearing  while  he  endea- 
voured to  defend  himself,  and  to  show 
that  certain  statements  made  in  Ireland, 
and  repeated  in  that  House  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  were  not 
founded  upon  accurate  information.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  were  standing  there  upon 
his  trial.  His  veracity  had  been  im- 
peached, and  his  statements  declared  to 
be  grossly  exaggerated  or  without  founda- 
tion. He  stood  there  to  proTo  that  all 
he  had  said  was  true,  and  that  what  bad 
been  urged  on  the  other  side  was  not 
justified  by  the  facts.  It  was  humiliating 
and  painful  for  any  Member  to  stand  up 
to  expose  the  miseries  of  his  country,  and 
nothing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  duty 
would  compel  him  to  assume  that  atti- 
tude. He  yielded  to  no  on^  in  respect  for 
the  private  character  of  the  present  Yice- 
roy  of  Ireland;  but  that  nobleman  had 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  taking  a  one-sided 
view  of  public  affairs,  because  he  had  not 
moral  courage  sufficient  to  look  upon  their 
stern  and  disagreeable  side.  He  viewed 
the  condition  of  Ireland  through  a  species 
of  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  which  allowed 
him  to  see  nothing  harsh  or  repelling,  but 
represented  everything  as  grateful  to  his 
fancy  as  to  his  feelings.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1861,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  took 
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advantage  of  the  meeting  of  a  most  im- 
portant society  to  make  a  statement  in- 
tended to  rejoice  not  only  the  people  of 
Ireland,  but  to  afford  the  English  people 
and  the  English  press  something  pleasing 
to  descant  upon.  Lord  Carlisle  stated 
that,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  change 
in  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  a  steady  in- 
crease had  taken  place  in  the  quantity 
of  live  stock  in  the  country.  At  that  very 
time  he  had  in  his  possession — though  he 
might  possibly  not  have  looked  at  them — 
returns  from  Mr.  Donnelly,  the  Registrar 
General,  which  showed  a  steady,  and,  he 
would  add,  a  painful  falling  off  in  the 
quantity  of  live  stock  in  Ireland.  In 
184 7  ttie  number  of  acres  under  cereal 
crops  was  3,313,563  ;  in  1860  there  were 
only  2,639,384.  The  produce  in  1847 
amounted  to  16,248,934  quarters;  in 
1860   to    10,905,662.      The  decrease   in 

1860  consequently  amounted  to  674,179 
acres,  or  5,348,27.5  quarters,  representing 
a  money  value  of  £10,000,000.  In  1861  a 
further  decrease  had  taken  place,  amount- 
ing upon  all  kinds  of  crops,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  to  81,373  acres. 
With  regard  to  live  stock,  of  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  spoke  as  steadily  increas- 
ing in  quantity,  the  fact  was  that  in  1860, 
as  compared  with  1859,  there  was  a  de- 
crease to  the  extent  of  8,137  horses, 
216,363  cattle,  and  54,958  sheep,  making 
a  total  loss  in  money  value,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  of  £1,473,212. 

SAn  HoK.  Member:  What  about  pigs?] 
f  the  hon.  Member  were  solicitous  as  to 
the  swine  of  Ireland,  he  should  be  satisfied. 
The  increase  upon  pigs  in  that  year  was 
under  3,000 ;  but  even  in  that  particular 
the   results  of  the  returns  for  the  year 

1861  were  very  startling.  In  that  year, 
as  compared  with  1860,  there  was  a 
falling-off  in  horses  of  5,993;  of  cattle, 
138,316;  and  pigs,  173,096,  making  a 
toUl  pecuniary  loss  of  £1,161,345.  The 
total  decrease  of  live  stock  upon  the  two 
years,  during  which  it  was  alleged  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  quantity  was 
steadily  increasing,  represented  a  money 
lose  of  £2,634,557.  The  estimated  de- 
crease in  green  crops  for  the  two  years 
1859  and  1860  was  equivalent  to  4,214,610 
tons.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt 
justified  in  asking  whether  the  Viceregal 
statements  must  not  have  had  their  origin 
either  in  forgetfulness  or  fallacious  infor- 
mation. He  would  also  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men were  not  the  statements  which  he 
bad   made,   as   to  the  falling-off  in    the 


capital  of  the  country,  more  correct  than 
those  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  Government  ?  The  House  must  not 
judge  of  Ireland  as  it  did  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Fortunately  for  England  and 
Scotland,  they  had  thriving  manufactures 
and  extended  commerce;  while,  except 
in  three  or  four  counties,  Ireland  had 
nothing  like  what  would  be  called  manu- 
facturing industry.  Her  commerce  was 
comparatively  restricted,  and  Ireland  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  the  prosperity 
of  her  agriculture.  If  agriculture  flour- 
ished, all  classes  of  people  in  the  country 
flourished ;  if  it  was  depressed,  all  classes 
were  depressed.  If  God  blessed  the  land 
with  good  crops  and  an  abundant  harvest, 
the  farmers  were  able  to  pay  their  rents 
and  to  employ  labour,  the  landlord  re- 
ceived his  rent,  and  the  shopkeepers  and 
trades  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
the  artisan,  were  benefited  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  money  which  all  classes  were 
enabled  to  circulate  through  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  if  the  harvest  failed,  laboiurers 
were  badly  paid,  landlords  could  not  spend 
the  same  amount  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
depression  and  poverty  made  themselves 
felt  all  over  the  nation.  It  took  one  or 
two  years  before  a  purely  agricultural 
country  recovered  from  a  single  bad  har- 
vest. But,  unfortunately,  Ireland  was 
now  suffering  from  a  double  blow  of  this 
kind ;  the  harvest  of  1860  was  deficient, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
harvest  of  1861  was  a  lamentable  failure. 
An  agricultural  country  was,  in  its  normal 
state,  an  exporting  country,  but  he  delibe- 
rately asserted  that,  without  the  corn  which 
had  either  been  imported  into  Ireland  al- 
ready, or  which  might  be  expected  within 
the  next  two  months,  one  of  the  most  fear- 
ful famines  would  be  raging  there  at  this 
moment  which  ever  desolated  a  nation  or 
destroyed  a  people.  Last  year  Ireland  ex- 
ported £2,365,000  worth  of  com,  and  she 
imported  very  nearly  £6, 1 88,000.  Adding 
to  the  balance  thus  remaining  £1,160,000 
lost  by  the  decrease  in  cattle,  there  would 
be  a  dead  loss  to  Ireland  in  that  one 
year  of  nearly  £5,000,000.  Therefore 
to  tell  him  that  there  was  prosperity  in 
Ireland  was  to  say  that  which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  facts  or  with  possi- 
bility. He  was  about  to  refer  to  docu- 
ments which  had  not  emanated  from  agi- 
tators *' interested'*  or  disinterested,  and 
which  would  show  the  House  that  he  was 
not  exaggerating  the  case.  One  of  these 
was  a  circular  from  Messrs.  Sturge,  of  13ir- 
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xningham,  the  eminent  com  merchants. 
They  said — 

"  The  waj  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
found  the  means  to  pay  for  the  Urge  quantities  of 
foreign  wheat  and  Indian  com  imported  since  the 
famine  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  us.  It  is  now 
becoming  evident  that  this  has  been  done,  in  part 
at  least,  out  of  capital,  as  the  last  Government 
returns  show  a  great  reduction  both  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  kept  and  the  acreage  under  culti- 
▼ation  ;  for  a  time,  the  expenditure  of  English 
capital " 

The  writer  was  wrong  there.  The  entire 
bulk  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  last 
dozen  years  had  been  Irish  capital.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  property  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  was  purchased  with  Irish 
capital,  and  Irish  capital  was  employed 
not  only  in  the  purchase  but  in  the  culti- 
Tation  of  land. 

*'  For  a  time  the  expenditure  of  English  capital 
in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  estates  pre- 
rented  the  drain  of  money  being  felt ;  but  now 
we  see  its  results  in  decreasing  stock  and  dimi- 
nished cultivation,  which,  if  continued,  must  re- 
duce a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  to  a 
mere  sheep-walk." 

Would  Irish  geftitlemen  regard  that  as  a 
condition  of  things  of  which  they  would 
have  reason  to  be  proud  ?  Messrs.  Sturge 
add— 

"The  imports  of  Indian  com  exoeed  those  of 
any  past  year  except  that  of  the  famine  in  1847. 
One  gentleman  who  has  recently  visited  all  the 
ports  in  Ireland  estimates  the  stock  at  oyer 
1 ,000,000  ^rs.  ;  others,  900,000.  The  latter  quan- 
,tity  materially  exceeds  the  antiual  average  con- 
sumption of  the  last  seven  years ;  still,  for  the 
reasons  before  expressed,  respecting  wheat  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  any  material  decline  at  pre- 
sent. The  total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  corn, 
meal,  and  flour,  were  1,684,638  qrs.  more  in  1861 
than  in  1860,  and  4,575,317  qrs.  in  excess  of  any 
other  previous  year." 

He  did  not  think  any  gentleman  interested 
in  Ireland  could  congratulate  the  country 
upon  the  facts  here  stated,  and  any  gen- 
tleman who  came  from  a  prosperous  por- 
tion of  the  country  should  rather  bless  God 
that  the  mercy  of  Proyidence  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  his  portion  of  the  country  ; 
but  he  should  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  other  districts  of  the  Island  had  been 
blighted  by  the  failure  of  the  crops.  He 
wished  now  to  appeal  to  another  authority 
— not  an  **  interested  and  dissatisfied  agi- 
tator " — Mr.  Haughton,  chairman  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
who,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  15,  said — 

"  Let  them  now  recollect  the  disadvantages  with 
which  they  had  to  contend  during  the  past  year. 
When  they  met  together  last  August  all  had  fondly 
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anticipated  that  they  would  have  m  boontifol  bar- 
vest  ;  but  bad  as  had  been  the  harvest  of  1860, 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  worse  one  in  1861.  From 
his  own  experience  in  the  oom  trade  he  felt  him- 
self justified  in  stating  that  there  had  never  been 
an  instance  of  two  successive  harvests  so  bad  as 
those  of  1860-1.  There  had  been  single  harvests 
worse  than  either  of  them — for  instance,  that  of 
1817 — but  they  never  had  two  harvests  in  succes- 
sion so  bad.  The  consequence  was,  that  this 
country  was  now  relying  for  bread  almost  entirely 
upon  foreign  wheat." 

He  should  now  quote  some  returns  from 
two  or  three  of  tlie  com  markets  in  Ire- 
land, which,  he  thought,  ought  to  bring 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  gentleman 
who  believed  that  the  description  of  the  last 
year's  crops  had  been  exaggerated.  He 
found  that  at  the  Wexford  market,  while 
56,000  barrels  of  grain  were  brought  in 
from  the  harvest  of  1860  up  to  February, 

1861,  only  36,000  were  brought  in  for  the 
corresponding  period  ending  in  February, 

1862,  showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  20,000 
barrels  in  that  one  market.  In  the  Cork 
com  market,  there  had  been  a  falling-off  of 
7,433  barrels  of  wheat,  11,058  barrels  of 
barley,  43,754  barrels  of  oats ;  making  a 
a  gross  falling-off  to  the  amount  of  62,255 
barrels  for  the  last  year.  The  falling-off  in 
the  Limerick  market  was  19,655  burelsof 
wheat  and  barley.  Those  figures  showed 
that  in  the  three  markets  of  Wexford,  Cork, 
and  Limerick  the  supply  for  the  present,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  was  deficient  by 
100,000  barrels.  He  was  not  afiraid  to 
state  the  name  of  his  authorities.  He 
did  not  quote  any  ex  officio  guardian  who 
was  afraid  to  have  his  accuracy  tested  by 
his  identity.  The  gentleman  who  had 
furnished  him  with  the  Cork  returns  was 
Mr.  Cantillon,  who  enclosed  them  in  a  let- 
ter containing  some  observations  that  still 
further  bore  out  the  assertions  which,  on 
a  former  occasion,  he  had  addressed  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Cantillon  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  character  and  positiou,  and 
one  passage  from  his  letter  would  put  the 
state  of  the  crops  and  the  condition  of  the 
tillage  farmers  in  a  painful  light.  He 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  These  figures  will  clearly  show  the  shortness 
of  the  crops  in  this  locality.  It  may,  however, 
be  argued  against  you,  that  six  months  afford  no 
test  that  the  farmers  do  not  hold  larger  stocks  in 
their  fiirm  yards  this  time  this  year  than  they  did 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  But  the  rcTcrse  is 
the  fact,  for  owing  to  the  wet  harvest,  and  the 
impoBsihility  of  saving  the  grain  crops,  they  were 
unfit  to  stack  up,  and  those  who  might  have  been 
able  to  hold  their  grain  were  compelled  to  send 
it  into  market,  else  it  would  rot.  So  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred   that  the  bulk  of  last  harvest's 
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gram  is  deliTered,  and  oat  of  the  handi  of  the 
ftrmer  ;  while  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1861,  the 
fiurming  class  held  a  very  fair  share  of  the  pro- 
dnoe  of  the  previous  harvest.  Added  to  short 
prodooe  per  acre,  the  unfortunate  tillage  farmer 
bad  to  accept  miserable  prices,  for  the  quality 
was  so  bad  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  were 
sold  from  15«.  to  20«.  per  barrel,  barley  from  7s. 
to*  10«.,  and  oats  is.  to  It.  And  the  entire  pro- 
dooe of  one  acre  did  not  frequently  yield  more 
than  from  SOt.  to  40«.  for  the  unfortunate  pro- 
ducers. Of  course,  those  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  good  dry  grain — and  I  regret  to  say  they 
wore  very  few— -obtained  much  higher  prices  than 
those  mentioned  above ;  but  they  too  suffered, 
because  the  yield  per  acre  was  short." 

He  could  assore  the  House  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  set  any  one  class  of  his  coun- 
trymen against  another.     In  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  an  attempt  to  do  any 
such  thing  would  be  particularly  culpable. 
If  he  ever  had  such  a  desire,  the  painful 
position  of  his  country  would  sober  his 
judgment  and  restrain  his  tongue.     In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  landlords  were 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  of  their  tenants.    But 
in  many  instances  there  was  a  race  be- 
tween landlords,  bankers,  mealsellers,  and 
shopkeepers  as  to  who  should  have  the 
first  grab  at  the  money;  and,  though  many 
landlords  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
many  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  their 
rents  by  legal  process.     Magistrates  in 
Ireland  had  jurisdiction  over  debts  under 
40«.,  and  therefore  much   business  was 
taken  Arom  the  quarter  sessions.     Yet  at 
the  Bantry  and  Skibbereen  quarter  ses- 
sions for  the  West  Biding  of  Cork,  in 
January,  1862,  there  were  927  civil  bill 
processes  entered,  compared  with  529  in 
January  of  the  preceding  year,  showing 
an  increase  of  398.     In  Skibbereen  the 
numbers  were — in  October,    1860,  202; 
October,  1861,  407;   increase,  206.     In 
the  East  Biding  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in 
six  months  of  three  years,  the  numbers 
were — ^in  1859,  2,080;   in  1860,  3,326; 
in  1861,  5,225.     In  the  county  of  Kerry 
the  numbers  were — ^in  1859,  2,271 ;  in 
1860,  3,164;  and  in  1861,  7,367.      For 
the  last  sessions  alone,  the  stamp-master 
ordered  £1,000  worth  of  stamps,  which 
represented  6,000  processes.     From  a  re- 
turn moved  for  by  the  noble   Lord  the 
Member  for  Gblway  it  was  shown  that 
the    condition    of   the   people   in    1860 
was  not  flourishing,  but  that  severe  dis- 
tress was  then  felt  both  by  the  labouring 
classes  and  small  farmers.     The  return 
gave  the  average  rate  of  weekly  earnings 


for  the  six  months  previous  to  the  Ist  of 
January,  1861.  The  returns  were  made 
by  the  county  inspectors,  who  were  not 
agitators  after  they  got  their  places,  at 
any  rate,  whatever  they  were  before. 
Armagh — Labourers  were  badly  off  in 
the  spring  of  1860  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
season.  Carlow — The  labour  market  was 
unsteady  during  harvest  owing  to  the 
wet.  Cork  (county  and  city) — In  the 
East  Biding,  in  remote  localities,  the  la- 
bour market  was  dull,  and  during  winter 
farm  work  was  done  with  yearly  servants. 
Fermanagh — For  at  least  half  a  year  there 
was  scarcely  any  employment  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  who  was  in  genertd  a 
married  man  with  a  family,  and  was 
therefore  in  destitution  ;  tiie  markets 
were  high.  King's  County — The  demand 
for  labour  was  limited  ;  women  and  boys 
being  altogether  without  employment. 
Leitrim — ^The  labour  market  was  over- 
stocked. Longford — Maricet  rates  were 
high;  labouring  classes  suffered  much 
from  the  want  of  food  and  fuel  during 
winter.  Meath — When  the  harvest  ter- 
minated employment  became  very  limited; 
were  it  not  for  the  employment  afforded 
by  the  making  of  the  Dublin  and  Meath 
Bailway,  the  labouring  classed  would  have 
suffered  greater  privations  than  they  had 
hitherto  done.  That  return  showed  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  the  Irish  people  recom- 
mended by  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  George 
Bentinck)  whose  death  the  Conservative 
party  had  great  reason  to  deplore.  Tip- 
perary  —  Wages  were  unusually  low, 
owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  summer. 
The  labour  market  was  fully  supplied,  if 
not  overstocked.  Labourers  were  much 
distressed  from  the  want  of  employment, 
owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season ;  but 
a  more  permanent  effect  on  the  labour 
market  was  produced  by  laying  tillage 
land  out  for  pasturage  purposes.  He  had 
quoted  sufficient  to  show  that  the  state  of 
things  in  1860  was  a  bad  and  lamentable 
preparation  for  the  more  lamentable  con- 
dition of  things  in  1861.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  Bobert  Peel)  would  pro- 
bably urge,  what  any  English  Member 
would  say,  that  the  number  of  people  in 
the  workhouses  was  a  fair  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  He  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  not,  and  he 
would  explain  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
a  fair  or  accurate  test.  It  was  like  a 
delicate  barometer,  and  if  rightly  under- 
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stood  would  faithfully  indicate  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  poverty ;  but  the  total 
number  in  the  workhouses  was  no  fair 
or  accurate  representation  of  the  numbers 
who  were  suffering  from  destitution.  In 
Ireland  there  was  no  out-door  relief.  [A 
Voice:  Yes.]  He  would  tell  the  House 
what  thoy  had.  Ono  in  thirty  received 
out-door  relief.  In  England  six-sevenths 
of  the  relief  given  was  out-door  relief  j 
in  Scotland  nineteen-twentieths.  In  Eng- 
land 4 1  per  cent  of  the  people  were  re- 
lieved, in  Scotland  4  per  cent,  and  in 
Ireland  under  1  per  cent.  One  might 
suppose  from  this  that  Ireland,  instead 
of  suffering  from  distress  and  poverty, 
was  bursting  with  wealth.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  the  Irish  landlords,  who  were 
frequently  Poor  Law  guardians,  remem- 
bered the  state  of  things  in  1847,  when 
property  was  swamped  by  the  relief  given. 
When  poor  relief  was  given  in  England, 
the  guardians  did  not  break  up  a  man*8 
family  ties — take  him  from  his  home, 
destroy  his  social  status,  and  brand  him 
and  his  offspring  as  paupers;  but  in  Ire- 
land a  poor  person  was  obliged  to  forsake 
his  home,  and  if  he  went  into  the  poor- 
house  he  sank  into  a  state  of  degradation 
which  the  poorest  abhorred.  As  to  the 
feeling  of  abhorrence  entertained  by  the 
Irish  poor  of  the  workhouse,  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  It  was  proved  by  evidence 
to  which  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  could 
not  be  insensible.  Mr.  Power  and  Mr. 
Senior  were  not,  he  believed,  to  be  re- 
garded as  agitators,  dissatisfied  or  other- 
wise ;  and  yet  what  did  they  say?  They, 
writing  of  the  famine  period,  said  that 
the  unwillingness  of  some  poor  people  to 
enter  the  workhouse  was  so  great,  that 
**  they  have  sacrificed  their  own  lives  or 
the  lives  of.  their  children  by  postponing 
wceptance  too  long,  or  by  refusing  such 
relief  altogether."  In  fact,  at  that  time 
many  of  the  poor  would  sooner  die  in  a 
ditch  than  enter  the  workhouse.  But 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Irish  work- 
houses, which  ought  to  excite  the  appre- 
hensions and  vigilance  of  a  paternal  Go- 
vernment. Compared  with  1860,  the  in- 
crease was  20 i  per  cent,  and  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  it  was  60  per 
cent.  In  corroboration  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
he  found  in  the  Clifden  correspondence  of 
a  Dublin  landlord  journal  {Saunder^a)  a 
statement  that  when  the  workhouse  was 
offered  to  the  destitute  poor  of  the  Island 
J/r,  Moguire 


of  Innisboffin,  it  was  in  every  instance  re- 
fused— the  answer  was,  "I  will  die  at 
home  before  I  go  to  the  workhouse."  The 
observations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  0*Regan,  of 
Kanturk,  were  worthy  of  attention:  he 
said,  that  the  poor  people  do  not  go  to  the 
workhouse  was  not  the  result  of  the  ab- 
sence of  distress  ;  but  was  owing  to  some 
inexplicable  horror  and  detestation  of 
being  driven  into  the  workhouse  that 
such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  people 
in  Ireland,  in  their  horror  of  the  work- 
house, that  they  preferred  to  starve  slowly 
outside  the  workhouse  than  enter  it.  He 
would  now  read  letters  which  ought  to 
satisfy  any  one  not  wilfully  blind,  that 
lamentable  distress  existed  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
the  West  and  South.  [The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  then  read  at  great  length  extracts 
from  letters  and  speeches  in  support  of 
his  arguments,  the  nature  of  which  are 
indicated  by  the  following  brief  refer- 
ences.] Dr.  McEvilly,  the  excellent 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Galway  (and  it  should 
be  noted  that  every  one  of  the  Catholio 
Bishops  who  had  written  on  the  subject, 
bore  testimony  to  the  energy  and  liberality 
of  the  landlords),  speaking  of  Galway  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  said  that 
the  Relief  Committee,  composed  of  men 
of  every  religions  denomination,  had  work- 
ed cordially  together  for  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  class  ^and  creed;  that  they  had 
afforded  relief,  both  in  food  and  fuel,  to 
nearly  1,800  families  or  6,000  persons; 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely 
ministration  of  relief,  hundreds  of  those 
for  whom  accommodation  could  not  be 
provided,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  within 
the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  would  have 
perished,  or  fallen  victims  to  disease  and 
sickness,  from  the  want  of  food  and  fuel, 
during  the  usually  inclement  and  severe 
winter  through  which  we  have  passed. 
The  Bishop  states  that  the  greatest  dis- 
ress  exists  in  the  districts  of  Oughterad 
and  Oranmore ;  and  he  then  says — 

'*  But  we  are  vaontinglj  asked,  in  disproof  of 
the  existence  of  distress,  Are  not  the  workhouses 
half  empty,  and  are  there  not  plenty  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  to  be  had  at  com  para  tivelj 
low  prices  f  Those  who  allege  this  in  disproof  of 
even  extreme  distress,  must  know  Terj  little  of 
the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  poor.  A 
more  fallacious  test  of  distress  was  never  applied 
than  the  extent  of  workhouse  relief.  To  my  owd 
certain  knowledge,  hundreds  of  our  poor  people 
would  prefer  starving.  Thoy  would  regard  death 
in  its  most  painful  form,  death  by  starvation,  as  a 
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lesser  stU  than  the  lUBtainineDt  of  life  within  the 
walls  of  a  workhouse." 

He  would  only  quote  oue  letter  from  the 
County  Mayo.  The  Catholic  ArohdeacoD 
of  Achonry,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Coghlan, 
writing  on  the  17th  of  February,  of 
the  parish  of  Kilmovee,  says — 

**  I  got  the  most  worthy  men  to  go  to  everj 
tenant-fiirmer's  house  in  mj  parish,  and  thej 
made  me  a  retnm  of  the  quantity  of  food  pos- 
sessed bj  OTerj  one  of  them,  to  the  truth  and  ao- 
enraej  of  which  return  they  will  make  the  most 
solemn  declaration. 

"The  population  of  KilmoTee  Parish,  county 
Mayo,  is  6,634  ^  of  which 

372  haTe  provisions  for  4  months. 
967  have  pronsions  for  3  months. 
3,6 13  have  provisions  for  2  months. 
1,654  have  provisions  for  1  month. 
1,138  have  no  provisions. 


6,634" 


He  (Mr.  Maguire)  was  now  going  to 
allude  to  Sligo,  and,  perhaps,  en  pass^mi, 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
moving what  had  been  a  cause  of  great 
mental  excitement  and  agony  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  visited  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  in  his 
rapid  transit,  happening  to  glance  at  the 
wails,  he  thought  he  saw  a  flaming  pla- 
card, with  the  awful  name  of  Paul  Cullen 
attached  to  it.  But  really  such  a.  placard 
existed  only  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
imagination,  for  it  happened  that  a  priest 
and  a  parson  were  just  at  the  time  cud- 
gelling their  brains,  the  one  to  prove  that 
purgatory  did  not  exist,  and  the  other 
that  it  did;  and  the  placard  merely  an- 
nounced that  in  the  Sli^o  Champion  the 
eruflhing  reply  of  the  parish  priest  was 
to  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Champum,  to  the  admiration  of  the  local 
public.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  thought 
it  was  a  letter  from  Paul  Cullen,  de- 
nouncing him.  On  the  authority  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Sligo  Champion^  whose 
letter  he  had  there,  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suffered 
from  an  optical  delusion.  He  (Mr.  Ma- 
guire) was  the  more  pleased  at  that,  be- 
eauae,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  rushed 
down  to  Derry,  and  standing  upon  a  plat- 
form where  a  Protestant  bishop  had  been 
hooted  for  his  liberality,  and  where  a  rela- 
tive of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Mr  Daw- 
son), because  he  was  a  Conservative  of 
liberal  opinions,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  grossest  outrage  and  indignity— upon 
that  platform,  and  before  a  kindred  au- 
dience, the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  unbur- 


dened the  woes  of  his  breast,  and  told  a 
sympathizing  audience,  for  he  had  the 
chivalry  and  manliness  there  to  assail  an 
absent  Catholic  Prelate,  that  he  shed 
tears  when  he  saw  the  name  of  Paul 
Cullen;  but  lest  they  might  sympathize 
too  largely  with  him,  he  set  down  the 
commercial  value  of  Paul  CuUen's  abuse 
at  '*  two  rows  of  pins"  He  (Mr.  Maguire) 
was  glad  to  relieve  the  anguished  mind 
of  the  Secretary,  and  therefore  he  afford- 
ed him  that  explanation,  not  because  he 
cared  about  the  man,  but  he  did  about 
the  Minister  to  whom  the  destinies  of 
Ireland  were  intrusted.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rushed  into  Sligo  and  rushed 
out  of  it. 

Sia  ROBERT  PEEL:  I  was  in  SHgo 
three  days. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE:  Very  good;  he  was 
delighted  to  hear  it.  But  why,  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  did  not  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  look  at  the  placard,  and 
correct  his  first  impressions?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  certainly  had  honoured 
Sligo,  and  Sligo  ought  to  raise  a  menu* 
ment— not  to  his  memory,  for  he  hoped 
he  would  live  long  in  the  land — but  to 
commemorate  his  visit.  But  what  had 
been  the  character  of  his  tour,  or  progress 
through  the  country  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  described  it,  and  lest 
there  should  be  any  mistake  on  a  matter 
so  interesting,  he  would  quote  his  own 
words,  embalmed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Sligo  Champion.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
speaking  to  a  section  of  the  Sligo  corpora- 
tion, who  had  outstripped  their  brethren, 
and  who  had  the  honour  of  a  special  in- 
terview with  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
said,  as  to  the  state  of  the  country — 

**  I  have  no  doubt  now,  after  haTing  traversed 
a  Tery  extensire  range  of  coantrj  within  the  last 
three  days,  about  three  hundred  miles,  on  ao  out- 
side car,  with  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Brownrigg, 
who  I  am  sure  is  in  a  condition  to  know  much 
better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  Ao.  dro." 

How  many  horses  he  killed — how  many 
cars  he  used  up — ^the  nerves  of  how  many 
Irish  jarvies  he  utterly  disordered  —  tho 
future  historian  of  Ireland  alone  could 
tell.  But  upon  the  statements  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  not  much  reliance 
could  be  placed,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  however  truthful  he  might  be 
with  reference  to  matters  of  which  he 
actually  had  cognizance.  He  defied  any 
one  to  make  a  rush  over  three  hundred 
miles  in  three  days  and  to  be  able  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  tho 
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district  he  traTersed.  He  (Mr.  Maguire) 
adroit  ted  that  this  was  a  grand  feat,  an 
unexampled  feat — in  locomotion ;  but  this 
kind  of  Peter  Wilkin's  tour,  this  flying 
through  a  country,  did  not  qualify  the 
hon.  Baronet  to  speak  with  authority  as 
to  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  not  a  proper  authority  on  the 
state  of  distress  in  Ireland;  neither  was 
the  amiable  nobleman  who  was  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  for  while  the  latter  stated 
that  the  country  was  making  a  gradual 
and  steady  progress,  the  contrary  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Donnelly's  returns.  Such 
testimony  as  that  of  Lord  Carlisle  re- 
minded him  of  what  was  said  by  an  un- 
happy Boyal  lady,  who,  when  told  that 
the  people  were  starving,  asked  ''  Cannot 
they  eat  cakes  ?"  But  it  was  her  incre- 
dulity on  that  and  other  points  that 
brought  the  graceful  head  of  Marie  An- 
toinette to  the  block,  and  left  the  stain 
of  her  innocent  blood  upon  the  conscience 
of  France.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  Sligo  was  in  a  good  condition.  He 
(Mr.  Maguire)  would  refer  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Gillooly  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  on 
the  14th  of  January  to  show  the  destitute 
condition  in  which  that  district  must 
shortly  be  placed.  Dr.  Gillooly,  while 
making  a  tour  in  his  diocese,  wrote  from 
Eoscommon  that  the  returns  which  he 
had  receired  were  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated; that — 

"  There  are  at  this  moment  in  actual  distress, 
and  in  receipt  of  relief  from  our  parochial  com- 
mittees— 

In  Athlone,         about  250  fiunilies. 

In  Roscommon,  about  200        do. 

In  Boyle,  about  200        do. 

In  Sligo,  about  900        do. 

Note.— At  5  each— 8,250  persons." 
*'  To  the  poor  of  our  towns,  and  still  more  to 
the  poor  of  our  country  districts,  the  workhouse 
is  an  object  of  horror  and  disgust — more  hateful 
and  formidable  than  death  itself.  We  have  given 
up  advising  them  to  go  there ;  it  is  useless.  Those 
who  would  urge  them  to  do  so  they  would  regard 
as  unfeeling  and  cruel.  With  the  workhouse  they 
associate  sickness,  death,  disgrace,  and  the  per- 
manent disruption  of  liimily  ties.  To  go  there 
once  is  to  make  themselves  paupers  and  outcasts 
for  ever  ;  not  to  go  there  is  their  only  chance  of 
preserving  a  home  and  family." 

Sir  Gore  Booth,  a  Member  of  the  House> 
and  Colonel  White,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant, 
bore  testimony  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
Mr.  Henry,  a  Protestant  landlord,  adds— 
**  In  the  district  near  me  not  less  than 
Mr.  Maguire 


eight  or  ten  deaths  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  fortnight  or  three  we^ks 
from  want."  He  thought,  then,  he  had 
made  out  his  case  as  regards  SHgo.  In 
Carlow,  in  Wexford,  in  the  King's  County, 
relief  committees  were  in  active  operatioii. 
The  distress  there  was  attributable  to  the 
unparalleled  deficiency  in  the  agricultural 
crops,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the 
farmers  to  employ  labour,  however  much 
they  might  feel  inclined.  He  would  pass 
now  to  Munster.  He  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Coonihan,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Munster  News,  in  which  he  gave  a  lament- 
able account  of  the  destruction  of  the  crop. 
In  some  of  the  best  districts  of  Limerick 
the  produce  of  the  wheat-fields  had  been 
sold  for  40«.  or  50s.  an  acre,  which  in 
favourable  years  had  brought  £12  or  £14 ; 
consequently  the  day  labourers  had  no 
employment,  because  the  occupiers  could 
not  afl^brd  to  pay  wages.  Numbers  had  lost 
all — food,  fodder,  and  fuel :  a  triple  failure. 
There  were  districts  without  a  potato, 
others  without  peat-fuel  for  a  single  fire, 
in  none  had  there  been  a  successful  crop- 
even  the  green  crops  had  in  many  instan- 
ces been  ruined  by  the  incessant  rains. 
Mr.  Coonihan  also  refers  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  processes  by  civil  bill  and  the 
decrees  obtained  and  executed.  The 
Mayor  of  Clonmel,  no  mean  authority, 
wrote  that  the  prolonged  rains  had  com- 
pletely put  a  stop  to  out-door  employment, 
and  in  consequence  not  merely  the  labourer 
but  the  artisan  and  their  families  under- 
went privations  that  Englishmen  could 
scarcely  comprehend ;  the  cottier  tenants 
suffered  severely — the  potato  was  their  all, 
and  that  had  been  a  dead  failure :  turnips 
had  been  plentiful,  and  it  was  a  great  mercy, 
for  they  had  constituted  a  great  part  of  the 
poor  of  Clonmel.  The  Catholic  Bishop  o  f 
Clonmel  wrote — 

"  But,  if  the  lot  of  the  labouring  classes  is  at 
all  times  a  hard  enough  one — if  what  may  be 
called  their  normal,  every-day  condition  is  a 
struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life — their  condition 
at  the  present  time  is  one  of  unusually  deep  dis- 
tress, such  as  has  not  fallen  upon  them  since  the 
famine  years,  and  imperatively  demands  of  those 
having  the  ability  to  come  promptly  to  their  re- 
lief, that  God's  poor  may  not  perish  in  the  land. 
From  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  seasons,  the 
potato  crop  is  in  good  part  utterly  lost,  and  what 
little  remains  is  greatly  injured  ;  the  cereal  pro- 
duce, too,  of  the  land  is  both  short  in  quantity 
and  inferior  in  quality— so  that,  owing  to  this 
combination  of  adyerse  circumstances,  even  now, 
before  we  haye  passed  out  of  the  second  month  of 
the  year,  the  people  are  crying  out  for  food,  and, 
to  add  to  their  distress,  they  are  suffering  from 
want  of  fuel,  many  having  nothing  to  bum  but 
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ibe  wretched  brambles  gathered  fW>m  the  road- 
side. That  an  unustial  aiflbtint  of  distress  prevails 
in  town  and  country  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  voluntary  charity 
called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  In  a 
spirit  of  liberality  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
]>rai8ed,  gentlemen  have  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  thrown  open  their  lawns  and  cut  down 
their  trees  for  fuel  for  the  people.  Why  this  un- 
usual liberality,  if  not  to  meet  the  more  than 
common  privations  arising  from  the  want  of  a  ne- 
cessary of  life  ?*' 

He  now  came  to  Cork.  Dr.  Keane,  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  gave  a  most 
important  statement  as  to  the  condition 
of  his  diocese,  which  consisted  of  the 
richest  and  best-cnltivated  portion  of  the 
county.  He  says  that  the  proofs  of  dis- 
tress are  numerous  and  undeniahle,  that 
the  loss  of  the  crops  last  autumn,  taking 
wheat,  harley,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes  to- 
gether, was  in  some  places  fully  one-third, 
in  others  one-half,  and  in  some  more  than 
half:  that  the  incessant  rain  prevented  the 
people  from  saying  their  usual  supply  of 
fuel— 

"  The  result  of  personal  observation,  and  of  anx- 
ious inquiry,  is  a  firm  conviction  on  my  mind, 
that  if  this  year  the  poor  were  as  numerous  as  in 
'47  and  '48,  and  if  the  corn-merchants  were 
as  little  prepared  at  once  to  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mands in  the  food  market,  the  famine  would  be  as 
bad  now  as  at  that  disastrous  period.  There 
win,  however,  be  no  famine.  Death  and  emigra- 
tion have  taken  away  over  two  millions  of  the 
poor  ;  and  the  supply  of  breadstuffs  Imported  from 
other  countries  is  general  and  abundant.  But 
there  will  and  there  must  be  great  distress.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  In  the  condition  of  trades- 
men and  labourers  who  happen  to  have  constant 
employment,  there  will  be  no  change.  With  fair 
wages,  and  food  not  over-dear,  they  will  have 
little  to  complain  of.  The  large  fitrmers,  who  had 
previously  made  some  reserve,  can  also  meet  the 
diflBculty  with  comparative  ease.  The  classes  on 
whom  the  pressure  must  bear  most  heavily,  are 
the  small  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  the  tradesmen 
and  labourers,  who  are  depending  on  occasional 
employment.  These  formers,  in  many  instances, 
have  at  the  present  moment  neither  food,  nor 
money,  nor  credit.  Shopkeepers  of  all  classes, 
and  in  a  special  manner  those  in  the  drapery  line, 
are  doing  comparatively  little.  And  the  trades- 
people and  labourers  now  idle%have  very  little 
prospect  of  employment.  Of  the  existing  distress, 
tbe  numbers  in  the  workhouses  afford  no  correct 
test.  Unless  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  habits  and  feeling  of  the  Irish 
poor,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  unwillingness  to  accept  Poor  Law  relief. 
Tbe  severest  pangs  of  hunger,  nay  death  itself, 
will  be  encountered  by  many  of  them,  sooner  than 
they  would  seek  tbe  chilling  discomforts  of  work- 
bouse  accommodation." 

Mr.  Uniacke  Mackay,  of  Ballyroherts 
Castle,  Fermoy,  hears  testimony  to  the  de- 
ficient harvest  of  last  year  in  his  locality ; 


and  the  Ber.  Mr.  O'Regan,  writing  from 
Kanturk,  says  that  there  is  appalling 
destitution  amongst  the  mechanics  and 
labourers;  that  the  small  farmers  are 
flitting,  and  leaving  their  farms  with  the 
rents  unpaid  ;  that  many  are  utterly  un- 
ahle  to  procure  seed  potatoes  or  seed  oats, 
and  that  he  has  lately  seen  600  acres,  once 
fairly  cultivated  by  a  number  of  small 
farmers,  on  which  they  have  not  now  a 
four-footed  beast.  Dr.  O'Hea,  the  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Boss,  writes,  that  in  Skib- 
bereen,  Bath,  Sheikin,  and  Cape  Clear 
Islands,  Aughadown,  Castlehaven,  Kil- 
macabea,  and  Kilmeen,  the  people  are  in 
the  greatest  state  of  destitution ;  and  how 
they  would  be  able  to  feed  themselves  and 
their  families  until  next  harvest  was  a 
mystery  to  all :  in  the  town  of  Skibbereen, 
with  a  population  of  3,700,  one-half  were 
on  the  relief  list.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  Protestant  Bector  of  Eilmoe.  sent  him 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  Jiad  addressed 
to  The  Times.  Among  several  distressing 
facts  as  to  the  condition  of  things,  he  said 
that  in  his  parish  (which  was  twelve  miles 
long)  there  was  only  a  fourth  of  the  usual 
crop  of  potatoes,  while  the  com  crop  was 
almost  a  total  failure.  Among  his  Pro- 
testant parishioners  Mr.  Fisher  stated  that 
over  thirty  families  were  in  such  distress 
that  they  could  not  go  to  church  in  the 
daytime,  but  went  there  only  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  twilight,  to  the  evening  service. 
**  With  pain,"  he  says,  **  I  see  them  steal- 
ing into  some  distant  comer  of  the  church 
at  evening  service  in  the  dark  evenings, 
that  their  rags  may  not  be  seen  by  ^e 
congregation."  The  relief  committee  of 
Bandon,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Bernard,  a  Member  of  that 
House,  reported  that  1,500  persons  in  that' 
small  town  were  suffering  great  privation, 
and  that  the  poor  were  pawning  their 
clothing  to  escape  the  workhouse.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  doubtless  be 
disgusted  to  hear  that  certain  gentlemen 
of  position  in  Mallow  had  been  doing  what 
he  condemned  so  strongly — sending  round 
the  begging-box.  Why  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  should  object  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing he  could  not  tell,  for  he  had  himself 
set  the  people  of  Ireland  a  remarkable 
example  of  sending  round  that  box.  He 
had  heard  of  a  Turkish  "hat"  at  which 
even  pashas  trembled  and  rajahs  tumed 
pale ;  but  when  the  begging-hat,  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chief  Secretary  was  sent  round  in 
Ireland  it  excited  the  gratitude  at  least 
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of  those  with  whom  gratitude  was  a  lively 
sense  of  favours  to  come.  [^LaughUr^ 
They  responded  at  once  to  the  outstretched 
palms  of  the  hegging  Baronet  And  for 
what  was  that  begging-box  sent  round? 
Not  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
or  to  shelter  the  shelterless,  but  to  support 
a  fourth  Queen's  College.  The  Qovern- 
mental  screw  was  put  on  every  man  with 
a  shilling  in  his  pocket :  but  the  appeal 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  flung  in  his 
face  by  the  Catholic  gentry.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  sneered  at  the  begging- 
box;  but  let  him  never  do  so  again, 
remembering  that  he  had  had  recourse  to 
it  himself,  and  resorted  to  means  that 
couM  not  have  had  the  approval  of  any 
sensible  man  rn  the  Treasury  bench.  For 
whero  hostility  was  only  dormant,  he  had 
evoked  it,  and  where  opposition  was  vague 
and  timid,  he,  by  his  appeals,  gave  it 
strength  and  boldness.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  also  sneered  at  agitators ;  but 
he  himself  was  the  most  successful  agitator 
who  had  ever  appeared  in  Ireland.  With 
an  expenditure  of  less  time  and  less  brains 
he  had  done  more  mischief  than  any  of 
his  predecessors :  not  that  he  ha  I  less 
brains,  but  that  he  had  less  time  to  ex- 
pend them.  In  six  weeks  the  peace  of 
the  community  was  blown  to  atoms. 
Ireland  was  at  peace;  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  appeared,  and  in  six  weeks  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  blown  to  pieces. 
It  was  as  if  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had,  in  a  fit  of 
practical  jocularity,  thrown  a  bomb-shell 
into  the  middle  of  a  peaceful  community. 
He  firmly  believed  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  by  his  successful  agitation 
done  more  to  raise  class  against  class  and 
\5reed  against  creed  than  any  agitator 
during  the  last  ten  years.  [**No,  no."] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  say  **  no,"  but  for 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  go  into  the  midst 
of  an  Orange  assembly,  and  attack  a 
Catholic  prelate,  was  not  the  way  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  harmony  in  a  country  like 
Ireland,  in  which  religious  distinctions 
were,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  defined. 
To  return  to  Mallow,  which  had  sent 
round  the  abhorred  begging-box,  the  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  a  cousin  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mallow  (Mr.  Longfield), 
after  stating  that  '*  the  fearful  number  of 
one  thousand  beings "  were  in  a  state 
bordering  on  destitution,  added — 

"  Those  who  know  the  areraion  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland  have  to  entering  the  workhouse, 
will  not  be  astonished  to  hear,  that  in  order  to 
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avoid  this  alternative,  and  sustain  life,  they  have 
parted  and  pledged  evel^  avaiUble  article  of  fur- 
niture  and  clothing,  reserring  to  themselves  (in 
some  oases  visited  by  members  of  the  Committee), 
literally  nothing  save  a  few  rags  to  cover  them." 

Of  the  city  of  Cork,  he  could  quote  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  Vincent  So- 
ciety, a  gentleman  well-known,  and  of  the 
highest  character  and  position,  describing 
the  state  of  want  to  which  the  depression 
of  the  times  had  reduced  the  working 
population  and  those  who  live  by  various 
branches  of  industry.  The  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Cork  (the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Delany)  adds 
most  important  testimony  as  to  the  state 
of  things — 

•  •  "  I  have  been  from  the  commencement 
an  anxious  observer  of  the  progress  of  distress, 
and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  formed,  I 
believe,  by  almost  every  one  here,  that  there  will 
be  extremely  severe  suffering  endured  by  num. 
bers  of  our  poor  people.  All  the  small  farmers 
are  in  the  most  deplorable  position.  No  crops 
to  pay  their  rents,  nor  money  enough  to  purchase 
food  or  fuel  for  their  afflicted  families.  The  enor- 
mous deficit  in  last  year's  harvest  will  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  mechanics  and  poorer  tradesmen,  whose 
existence  hangs  on  their  employment,  which  de- 
pends on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  foundatioo 
of  almost  all  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  imputation  of  want 
of  self-reliance,  ordinarily,  but  as  in  other  cases 
unjustly,  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Irish  people, 
the  poor  of  this  country  generally  will  not  enter 
the  workhouse  while  the  fiiintest  ray  of  hope  re> 
noains  to  them  of  sustaining  life  outside  the  walls 
of  these  institutions.  The  famine  year  demon, 
strated  this.  Tens  of  thousands  perished  within 
the  precincts  of  the  asylums  prepared  for  them  at 
enormous  cost,  simply  because  nothing  could  in* 
duce  them  to  seek  aid  within  their  walls.  When 
others  did  at  Ust  resoi't  to  this  their  only  chance, 
they  were  so  wasted  by  sickness  and  reduced  by 
starvation,  that  medicine  could  not  restore  them, 
nor  nutriment  sustain  them." 

He  might  proceed  to  quote  a  larjire  number 
of  other  letters  and  documents  in  proof  of 
what  he  had  stated,  but  he  would  not  fur- 
ther occupy  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question  as  he  had  done,  in  vin- 
dication of  his  own  truthfulness,  and  in 
proof  of  the  btief  statement  which  he  had 
made  on  another  occasion.  He  made  no 
appeal  ad  misericordiamy  he  uttered  no 
whine;  he  simply  stated  facts,  and  gave 
his  authorities  for  them,  and  left  the  Go- 
vernment to  act  on  its  responsibility.  He 
might,  however,  express  an  opinion  that 
one  of  the  best  modes  of  alleviating  dis- 
tress would  be  to  promote,  by  loan  or  other- 
wise, useful  and  reproductive  works,  such 
as  railways,  which  would  employ  the  idle 
and  benefit  the  country.  Two  Ruch  lines 
might  be  assisted  in  the  west  of  the  county 
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of  Cork,  a  distressed  district.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends  might  say 
that  agitators  were  endeavouring  to  ex- 
aggerate this  distress ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  he,  for  his  own  part,  had  pursued  an 
entirely  opposite  course,  having  refused  to 
allow  any  statements  upon  the  subject  to 
appear  in  the  journal  of  which  he  had  the 
control  until  despair  had  settled  upon  the 
mind  of  almost  every  man  in  Ireland,  lest 
by  so  doing  he  should  injure  trade  and 
damage  individuals.  But  at  length  he  had 
felt  compelled  to  speak  out,  lest  it  should 
happen  again,  as  in  1848,  that  there  should 
not  be  time  enough  to  act  so  as  to  avert  a 
more  extended  suffering,  and  a  more  serious 
calamity.  He  would  conclude  by  a  single 
reference  to  the  state  of  trade  in  Dublin, 
which  would  afford  the  House  an  idea  of 
the  general  condition  in  Dublin.  He  had 
received  two  letters — one  from  a  draper  in 
Kingstown — the  other  from  Mr.  M*Swi- 
ney,  of  Dublin,  of  the  extensive  firm  of 
M'Swiney,  Delany,  &  Co.  In  these  letters 
it  was  stated  that  in  the  linen  and  woollen 
houses  in  Dublin  25  per  cent  less  persons 
were  now  employed  than  in  1859,  and 
the  salaries  were  also  reduced  by  25  per 
cent.  IAt.  M'Swiney  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  hands  (clerks,  &c.)  out  of  employ- 
ment during  the  past  year  was  tenfold 
greater  than  the  preceding  year ;  and  that 
Dublin  was  crowded  with  intelligent  young 
men  from  the  country  offering  themselves 
even  for  their  keep,  and  willing  to  accept 
the  humblest  offices.  The  hon.  Member 
thanked  the  House  for  the  indulgence 
which  it  had  shown  him,  especially  as  he 
had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  prove  his 
case,  to  trouble  them  with  a  number  of 
documents.  He  was  most  unwilling  to 
have  done  so,  but  it  was  essential  that  he 
should  rely  on  a  number  of  authorities 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  He 
was  grateful  for  the  patience  and  kindness 
with  which  he  had  been  treated.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  reply,  shoulil 
TOch  be  necessary,  he  would  conclude  with 
moving  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Returns 
to  the  15th  instant  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
tlie  word  ••  That  "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  tlie  words  **  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Returns  up  to  the  15tli  day  of 
this  month,  be  laid  before  the  House," — 
instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 


Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  Sir,  the  hon. 
Member  has  entered  into  a  wide  field  of 
discussion,  and  has  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  a  question  which  in  years 
gone  by  was  found  well  worthy  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  Parliament, 
when  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  statements 
adduced  were  tinged  by  exaggeration  or 
prejudiced  by  faction.  I  believe  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  just  as  ready  now 
to  listen  to  any  statement  calling  for  the 
sympathy,  the  advice,  or  the  assistance  of 
Parliament.  But  before  hon.  Gentlemen 
pass  an  opinion  on  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  I  respectfully  ask  a  few 
moments'  indulgence  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  them.  I  do 
not  complain  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman;  three  times  within  a 
fortnight  he  has  brought  this  subject  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament;  but  although  I 
have  abundant  business  of  the  depart- 
ment to  transact  at  this  moment,  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  listen  to  him  or  any 
other  hon.  Gentleman  who  may  bring 
forward  in  this  House  subjects  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland.  . 
But  it  must  have  struck  you,  Sir,  as  well 
as  many  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  this 
lament,  this  cry  of  alarm,  does  not  come — 
as  it  did  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848— from 
the  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  ;  it  does 
not  come  from  the  tenant  farmers ;  it  does 
not  come  from  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  popular  constituencies,  or 
from  the  people  themselves;  it  does  not 
come,  in  fact,  from  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  real  state 
and  condition  of  Ireland  is ;  but  it  is  con- 
fined simply  and  solely  to  a  very  few  per- 
sons in  Ireland,  of  whom  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  is  the  representative  in 
this  House,  whose  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation and  whose  knowledge  of  Ireland — 
I  say  it  with  complete  Parliamentary 
respect — is,  as  every  hon.  Gentleman 
knows,  of  the  most  limited  and  subordinate 
character.  In  discussing  the  subject  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
gone  into  that  most  distasteful  arena — 
personal  attack.  He  has  alluded  to  some 
things  in  connection  with  my  visit  to  the 
West.  Ue  is  quite  at  liberty  to  criticise 
that  journey;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
undertaken  with  the  best  motives.  As  to 
my  conduct  at  Londonderry,  where  I  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  my 
father  had  done  before  me,  I  see  nothing 
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whatever  to  retract.  I  will  not  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  into  the  region  of  personal 
attack ;  let  ns  be  above  it.  The  canse  I 
want  to  advocate — the  cause  of  the  people  of 
Ireland — is  based  on  abetter  and  more  solid 
foundation  than  can  be  acquired  from  the 
mere  interchange  of  personal  recrimi* 
nation.  But  this  I  can  tell  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  if  I  chose  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity,  he  has  pretty  well  laid 
himself  open  to  attack.  But  I  will  leave 
him  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  occupation 
which  seems  congenial  to  his  own  mind. 

Now,  in  turning  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  1  must  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  unfair  towards  the  Irish 
Government  to  assert  that  it  has  not  from 
the  beginning  been  most  sensitive  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  country.  I  bring  to 
witness  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Home  Secretary  in  proof  of  my  asser- 
tion, that  from  the  very  earliest  moment 
I  pointed  out  that  considerable  distress 
existed  in  Ireland ;  that  there  was  failure 
in  the  potato  crop ;  that  the  cereals  were 
not  such  as  they  had  been — ^in  fact,  that 
there  were  grounds  to  apprehend  very 
considerable  distress ;  and,  to  the  credit, 
not  of  myself,  but  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, I  will  add  that  everything  was 
done  to  meet  any  unusual  pressure  which 
might  unexpectedly  arise.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  sneered  at  my  visit  to  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  not  two  days  after  my  re- 
turn I  wrote  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary,  telling  him  that  I  thought 
some  things  would  be  required  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  danger  from 
famine.  One  was  a  steamer  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving islands  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  very  boisterous  seas,  such  as  those 
in  the  Union  of  Belmullet,  the  islands  of 
Arran,  and  other  places.  I  also  urged 
that  in  some  remote  districts,  owing  to 
want  of  accommodation,  poor  people  afflict- 
ed with  sudden  distress  would  be  unable 
to  reach  the  workhouses  where  these  were 
situated  at  some  distance.  The  Govern- 
ment immediately  replied  that  on  the  first 
call  of  necessity  a  steamer  should  be  sent 
to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  that 
twenty  or  thirty  most  admirably  con- 
structed carts — spring  vans,  which  were 
made  for  the  Crimea — would  be  for- 
warded to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  distributed  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  forwarded 
to  Dublin,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel 


doing  much  good  in  places  where  no  pro- 
per facilities  of  carriage  existed.  Subse- 
quently I  wrote  to  the  Treasury  ex- 
pressing my  belief  that  seven  Poor  Law 
inspectors  would  not  be  adequate  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  cast  upon  them  in 
case  any  pressure  arose,  and  asking  whe- 
ther they  would  sanction  the  additional 
expenditure  requisite  to  make  the  four 
medical  inspectors  Poor  Law  inspectors. 
The  Treasury  wrote  back  to  say,  that  to 
avoid  all  difficulty,  they  would  at  once 
grant  the  additional  expenditure  which 
might  be  necessary  in  case  any  pressure 
arose.  Therefore,  I  must  say  that  from 
the  very  earliest  period  we  have  sought  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  undue 
pressure  on  the  people  at  large.  But  more 
than  that— ^arly  in  September  I  sent  1,600 
circulars  to  as  many  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, urging  upon  the  parties  with  whom 
I  was  in  correspondence  to  send  me  accu- 
rate and  particular  information,  not  only 
as  to  the  state  of  the  harvest,  but  as  to  tlie 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  generally. 
I  think  the  House,  therefore,  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  that  respect  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Government  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  are  most  un- 
founded, and  that  we  are  justly  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  this  House. 

I  will  admit — ^in  fact,  I  always  have 
admitted — that  the  season  in  Ireland  was 
most  unfortunate.  There  is  a  registry  of 
rain  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  \hnt  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  upwards  of  fifty-seven  inches  fell 
in  that  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland ;  and 
during  the  three  harvest  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  more  than  twenty- 
four  inches  of  rain-water  fell.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  the  hay  crop  must  have 
been  seriously  damaged.  But,  in  the  face 
of  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  was  never  better.  For,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inquiries  made  as  to  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes,  we  have  been  moat 
anxious  to  learn  their  sanitary  condition  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  inform  the  House  that 
in  the  four  provinces  of  Ulster,  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught,  the  reporta  of 
the  public  health  are  generally  satisfactory. 
One  from  the  province  of  Leinster,  dated 
the  11th  of  January,  states  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  poorer  classes  has 
been  favourably  reported  of  by  every  me- 
dical officer  in  the  district,  and  the  affec- 
tions incidental  to  the  season  are  not  more 
severe  than  in  former  years.    In  another, 
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from  Oonnaught,  under  date  of  the  7th  of 
Janaary,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  writes, 
**  My  district  comprises  six  counties,  with 
a  population  of  1,450,000;"  and  he  speaks 
of  the  sanitary  condition  as  admitting  of 
comparison  with  corresponding  periods  of 
former  years.  From  all  that  I  can  learn, 
there  has  not  been  that  great  suffering  from 
ill- cooked  food  which  was  so  prominent  a 
cause  of  fever  in  the  years  1847  and  1848. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  admitted 
that  there  was  a  rast  amount  of  apparent 
capital  in  the  country,  but  his  conclusions 
on  the  whole  were  very  unfaTourable. 
Now,  I  think  the  market  and  fair  returns 
offer  a  tolerable  criterion  for  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  test  the  price  of  food  in  Ireland. 
There  was  a  large  fair  held  at  Ballinasloe 
on  the  11th  of  January,  and  the  Report 
says,  "  The  pig  market  was  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  Ballinasloe,  and  the  supply 
considerably  in  advance  of  this  timo 
twelvemonths."  At  the  Kilkenny  fair,  in 
the  same  way,  "  there  was  a  larger  show 
of  cattle  of  all  kinds  than  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  January  fair  in  the  previous  year." 
Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Cavan, 
and  I  shall  refer  to  it,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded  to  that  place.  [Mr.  Maotjire: 
No,  I  did  not.]  I  thought  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman alluded  to  Oavan ;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  communication  is  from  a  resident  ma- 
gistrate, and  it  states  that  on  the  14th  of 
February  excellent  potatoes  were  selling 
in  the  market  of  Arvagh  in  that  county 
at  from  Sid.  to  5d,  the  14  lb.  Another 
remarkable  proof  that  there  cannot  have 
been  any  great  apprehension  of  famine  is 
afforded  by  the  Betoms  of  the  contract 
prices  paid  for  provisions  in  the  different 
workhouses.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
though  higher  than  in.  1859,  they  are 
about  the  same  as  the  contract  prices  of 
1860.  In  1860  the  contract  price  of  In- 
dian meal  was  £9  lU,  %d,  a  ton;  it  is 
now  £9  lU.  lid. 

Then  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  a 
fuel  famine.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  in  some  of  the  places  where  peat 
is  generally  used ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  coal  is  used  in  Waterford  and  in  other 
parts  of  Munster.  In  Ulster,  it  is  much 
used  in  Londonderry,  and  also  in  some 
localities  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Tyrone. 
In  Leinster  it  is  used  as  the  principal 
fuel  in  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Louth, 
Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  In  Gonnaught 
an  immense  quantity  of  coal  has  been  im- 
ported by  landlords  and  others.  In  Sligo 
moch  has  been  imported,  and  I  have  ascer- 


tained that  there  are  about  115  coal  depots 
in  various  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 
That  speaks  strongly  as  to  the  liberality 
with  which  the  landlords  have  come  for- 
ward. But  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  read 
statements  from  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  Dr. 
Gilhooly,  Dr.  G'Hoa,  and  several  others,  as 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Now,  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  wish  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  in  order  to  go  into  details  at 
the  length  the  hon.  Member  has  done; 
but  I  shall  read  one  or  two  extracts 
that  will  substantially  test  statements 
that  have  been  circulated*  and  which 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  particularly  referred  to  the 
case  of  Eoscommon.  It  is  true  that  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  Boscommon. 
I  was  present  at  the  interview  between 
his  Excellency  and  the  deputation.  Dr. 
Gilhooly  certainly  made  a  painful  state- 
ment as  to  the  condition  of  Boscommon ; 
but  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  work- 
ing man  in  Sligo,  who  says  that  so  far 
from  the  working  men  there  being  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  they  are  in  the  most 
comfortable  condition  that  can  possibly  be, 
and  that  the  Corporation  of  that  town  did 
not  exaggerate  in  the  statement  which 
they  made  to  me.  I  am  told  that  in  Sligo, 
at  itie  very  time  that  deputation  from  Bos- 
common was  waiting  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  best  Indian  meal  was  selling  at 
U.  2d,  per  14lb. ;  potatoes  at  U,  Sd,  the 
peck  of  56  lb. ;  and  new  milk  at  2d.  per 
quart.  Therefore,  I  say  tiiat  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Gilhooly  were  scarcely  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  Then  we  have  heard 
of  the  case  of  Berehaven,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  destitute  parts  of  Ireland.  Yesterday 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Castletown, 
Berehaven,  written  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  is  a  complete 
reply  to  many  of  the  assertions  that  have 
gained  circulation  about  the  place.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

"  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  Castletown,  Berehaven,  a  district  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  poorest  in  Ireland.  When 
I,  therefore,  bear  testimony  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  my  district,  I  think  that  the  state  of  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  west  of 
Ireland.  .  .  .  The  present  'distress  a»ta- 
tion '  is  easily  traoeable.  .  .  The  landlords  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  shown  great  leniency 
to  their  tenants  in  the  matter  of  rent,  and  have 
done  their  duty  liberally  in  cases  of  real  distress  ; 
and  I  think  I  express  the  opinion  of  most  Irish 
landlords  when  I  say  thai  I  should  indignantly 
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reject  any  external  assistance  (even  from  Govem- 
ment)  for  any  of  my  tenantry  or  neighbourhood." 

I  think  that  is  a  triumphant  answer  to  the 
statement  made  at  a  puhlic  meeting,  that 
the  people  were  dying  by  hundreds.  ["No, 
No."]  It  was  stated  that  they  were  with- 
out food,  and  that  if  the  Gbvernraent  did 
not  come  to  their  assistance,  the  landlords, 
instead  of  finding  tenants,  would  not  find 
a  sheep  to  feed  on  their  farms.  There  is 
a  report  from  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  of 
the  district  which  states  that,  though  the 
farming  classes  have  suffered,  the  number 
of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  has  not  much 
increased.  I  have  a  letter  from  East  Car- 
bery,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Mancb  House,  Enis  Kean,  County  of  Cork, 
Jan.  10,  1862. 

**  Sir, — It  becomes  my  duty  to  enclose  a  me- 
morial to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  presentment  session 
for  the  barony  of  the  western  division  of  East 
Carbery  on  the  6th  inst.  by  the  justices  and  cess- 
payers,  to  request  a  loan  from  the  GDvernment 
for  the  West  Cork  Railway.  I  have  great  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  state  to  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  Excelleney,  that  the  labouring  classes 
in  this  barony  are  fully  employed  at  good  wages, 
and  that  the  &mine  cry  lately  attempted  to  be  got 
up  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  number 
in  our  workhouse  is  very  few, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Daniel  Conn ib»  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  ma> 
gistrates  and  associated  oesspayers  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  East  Carbery  Sessions. 

"  To  General  Sir  Thomas  Larcom." 

Now,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  state- 
ment made,  with  regard  to  the  Headford 
tenantry,  by  Father  Conway  to  the  Tuam 
Board  of  Quardians.  It  was  that  in  the 
Headford  district  there  were  hundreds  of 
persons  in  such  want  as  to  require  the 
guardians  to  supply  carts  to  carry  them  to 
the  workhouse  in  Tuam.  What  is  the 
answer  made  to  that  statement  by  Mr. 
Botterill,  agent  of  Mr.  St.  George,  the 
landlord  of  the  Headford  property — 

"I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  account  given 
by  him  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway)  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  neighbourhood  (he  writes  from 
Headford,  Nov.  27  (1861).  of  which  J,  for  one, 
was  completely  ignorant,  and  I  am  glad  to  say, 
on  reference  to  the  books  of  the  relieving  ofSccr, 
it  appears  that  from  the  I  st  of  September  to  the 
26th  of  November  there  have  been  but  eight 
applications  made  to  him  for  relief  in  his  entire 
district,  which  embraces  nine  electoral  divisions, 
an  extent  far  beyond  that  of  which  Mr.  Conway 
speaks,  only  three  of  which  were  from  Headford 
property,  and  these  applications  were  less  by 
three  than  those  made  by  the  relieving  officers 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1860." 

Expecting  not    to    be  answered,   Mr. 
Conway  goes  forward,   and   makes    that 
/Sir  Roheit  Feel 


statement  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  hind- 
lords.  The  hon.  Gentleman  read  a  letter 
from  a  clergyman  named  Fisher.  The 
place  to  which  it  refers  is  the  last  I  shall 
allude  to.  It  is  on  the  very  extreme  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Tuam. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE:  No;  the  place  I  re- 
ferred  to  is  Kilmore,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  county  Cork. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL:  Is  it?  Well, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fisher.  Now  a  Gentleman  (Mr.  D'Aroy) 
writing  to  a  colonel  in  the  army,  gives  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
this  triumphant  refutation.      He   says — 

*'  The  fact  Is,  an  alarm  has  been  raised  by  the 
priests  to  frighten  the  people  and  call  In  the  aid 
of  the  Government,  and  thus  local  eflTorts  have 
been  checked." 

That  I  can  perfectly  understand  The 
writer  went  on  to  say — 
"  Because,  although  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
pressure,  and  the  priee  of  fuel  was  raised — and  I 
admit  that  several  Roman  Catholic  priests  wero 
ind^nant  at  this — yet  there  has  been  no  pressure 
with  respect  to  food,  and  we  have  got  a  special 
ooal  fund.  I  have  closely  watched  the  state  of 
the  people,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so  large 
a  market  as  we  had  last  Saturday.'' 

That  was  at  the  end  of  December.  Then, 
as  regards  Galway,  I  have  the  testi- 
mony of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Galway,  who,  without  my  requesting  hia 
opinion  on  the  subject,  wrote  to  me  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how 
things  stand  in  my  part  of  the  world,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it 
seems  that  there  will  be  a  suflScient  supply  of 
food." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  also  referred  to  Done- 
gal. I  shall  not,  however,  trouble  the 
House  by  reading  all  the  communications 
which  I  have  received  with  regard  to  that 
district.  I  may  at  the  same  time  be  per- 
mitted to  state  that  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Lord  George  Hill,  who  lives  in  the 
district  of  Gweedore,  where  great  suffering 
existed,  and  who  says  he  is  satisfied  a 
great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  his 
locality,  and  that  the  people  all  pay  their 
rent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  refer  to 
any  other  district  for  proving  to  the  House 
and  the  country  that  the  statements  that 
great  distress  exists  in  Ireland  are  by  no 
means  correct.  The  fact  I  believe  to  be 
that  the  condition  of  that  country  is  sound 
and  satisfactory,  and  I  may  be  permitted 
to  allude  to  one  or  two  points  which  will 
infallibly  prove  to  the  House  that  the  view 
of  the  subject  which  I  Uike  is  correct.     In 
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support  of  that  view,  then,  I  may  observe 
that  in  the  year  1847,  20,986  cases  of  out- 
rage in  Ireland  were  reported  to  the  Qo- 
Temment,  while  last  year  the  number  was 
only  8,581.  [Mr.  Maouire:  But  then 
you  do  not  take  into  account  the  difference 
in  the  population.  ]  The  difference  in  the 
population  is,  no  doubt,  considerable,  but 
I  defy  the  hon.  Gentleman,  with  all  his 
agitation  of  the  other  day,  to  succeed  in 
making  the  people  of  Ireland  disloyal,  or 
to  cause  them  in  any  way  to  act  against 
the  Goyemment  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1833  the  Government  passed  an  Irish  Co- 
ercion Bill,  and  I  recollect  well  its  being 
stated  the  year  before  that  £12,000  in 
the  shape  of  rewards  had  been  offered 
for  the  capture  of  criminals  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  only  two  small  rewards  out 
of  that  amount  had  ever  been  asked  for. 
I  may  add  that  in  that  year  196  murders 
took  place,  while  last  year  there  were  only 
twenty-four,  four  of  which  only  could  b« 
said  to  be  of  an  agrarian  character.  I 
shall  now  take  the  number  of  evictions, 
which  will  furnish  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  There 
were,  I  find,  in  1860  actually  74,000  per- 
sons evicted  in  Ireland,  while  in  1861  the 
number  was  only  3,349.  I  have  beyond 
these  figures  obtained  comparative  returns 
with  respect  to  the  counties  of  Lancaster 
and  Cork  which  will,  I  think,  afford  a 
notable  instance  of  the  little  reliance  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  arguments  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  distress  prevalent  in  the 
latter  county  which  have  been  used  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan.  I  find  from 
those  returns  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  workhouses  in  Lancashire — for,  al- 
though unhappily  there  has  been  great 
distress  in  that  county  it  has  been  nobly 
and  generously  borne  by  the  people — is 
15,900,  the  workhouse  accommodation 
being  for  20,858.  I  also  find  that  the 
number  receiving  outdoor  relief  is  82,990, 
the  population  being  2,453,000 ;  so  that  the 
percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire 
in  receipt  of  poor  relief  is  four  per  cent, 
while  in  Cork  it  is  only  1*48.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will,  perhaps,  remind  us 
that  Lancashire  is  a  manufacturing  county, 
and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  it  and  Cork,  which  is 
agricultural.  Well,  then,  I  will  take  Nor- 
folk, which  I  look  on  as  an  agricultural 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  the  comparison ; 
and  I  find  that  in  that  county  there  are 
426,000  inhabitants;  that  the  number  of 
in-door  paupers  is  4,740,  the  number  of 


out-door  26,000 ;  while  there  is  workhouse 
accommodation  for  9,557,  the  total  rate 
per  cent  receiving  poor  relief  being  seven, 
mhile  in  Cork,  it  is,  as  I  said  before,  only 
1*48.  How  then  can  the  hon.  Gentleman 
complain  of  the  partial  distress  in  Ireland, 
when  there  exists  a  still  greater  amount  of 
distress  in  this  country,  arising  from  de- 
pression in  trade  and  other  causes.  I 
would  also  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  when  he  speaks  of  Ireland  as  suffer- 
ing from  a  depression  of  trade,  he  ought 
to  recollect  that  there  are  in  that  country, 
1,600,000  acres  under  cultivation  more 
than  in  1853,  while  the  population  has 
become  less  by  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
I  have,  I  may  add,  this  day  received  as- 
surances from  seven  or  eight  lieutenants 
of  counties  in  Ireland  entirely  corrobora- 
ting the  statements  which  I  have  made. 
These  assurances  come  from  Lords  Bantry 
and  Bandon,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Mayo,  who  writes  to  me  to 
say  that  the  distress  from  want  of  food 
has  not  been  severe  or  general.  Lord 
Boss,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  King's 
County,  said — 

"  I  am  happy  to  saj  that  there  is  no  distress  in 
this  countj,  except  in  a  few  of  the  poorer  districts. 
Fuel  is  bad,  but,  fortunately,  the  winter  is  niild  ; 
food  is  abundant,  and  not  above  the  usual  price, 
but  there  is  a  want  of  good  fuel." 

Lord  Water  ford  stated — 

"  Unfortunate  as  had  been  the  result  of  the  late 
harvest,  the  amount  of  destitution  in  this  county 
at  least  is  not  beyond  the  compass  of  local  re- 
sources to  relieve.*' 

The  hon.  Gentleman  has  attacked  the  Poor 
Law  system  in  Ireland,  and  stated  that 
its  returns  afforded  no  just  criterion  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  I  maintain 
exactly  the  contrary,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  pau- 
perism of  Ireland  than  the  applications 
made  for  out -door  relief  in  that  country. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Cavan  from  one  of  the 
most  liberal-hearted  Irishmen  that  ever 
lived.  Lord  Pamham,  a  man  who  from 
time  to  time  has  done  immense  good  in 
his  district,  and  he  says — 

"  Provisions  of  every  kind  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  they  were  at  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1846,  and  there  is  ample  employment  for 
able-bodied  men." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  time  of  the  House  in  bringing  under 
its  notice  these  detaib  1o  refute  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  imaginary  grievances  in  Ireland.  The 
time,  indeed,  once  was  when  real  griev- 
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ances  harassed  and  afflicted  Ireland,  and 
arrested  her  progress  and  retarded  the 
development  of  her  resources.  I  am,  how- 
ever, happy  to  think  that  the  conciliatory 
policy  of  successive  Governments,  and  the 
wise  forhearance  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  her 
condition,  and  that  the  Ireland  of  to-day 
is  no  longer  the  same  as  she  was  when 
another  held  the  position  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  occupy.  I  rejoice  to 
see  how  vast  are  the  strides  which  she  has 
made  in  prosperity  since  the  time  when 
speculative  doctrines  of  government  and 
imaginary  schemes  of  independence  pre- 
vailed and  were  used  as  engines  not  for 
her  welfare  but  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
and  to  stir  up  fresh  sources  of  popular  ex- 
citement. That  time  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  now,  I  believe,  have 
yielded  to  the  good  influences  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  efforts,  for 
her  regeneration,  of  wise  and  enlightened 
statesmen.  Of  the  justice  of  that  opinion 
no  more  remarkable  proof  can  be  adduced 
than  that  which  took  place  the  other  day 
when  there  was  danger  of  a  rupture  with 
America,  and  Ireland  was  filled  with  Ame- 
rican emissaries  who  were  trying  to  raise 
there  a  spirit  of  disloyalty.  A  meeting  was 
then  held  in  the  Sotunda.  I  well  recol- 
lect what  took  place  there,  at  which  a 
few  manikin  traitors  sought  to  imitate  the 
cabbage-garden  heroes  of  1848 ;  but,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  they  met  with  no  response. 
There  was  not  one  to  follow.  There  was 
not  a  single  man  of  respectability  in 
the  country  who  answered  the  appeal. 
And  why  is  that  so  ?  It  is  because  Ireland 
is  changed.  The  thoughts  of  the  present 
generation  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  direct- 
ed into  better  courses.  They  are  directed 
to  acquiring  sound  principles  of  political 
economy,  to  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  suppression  of  crime,  to  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Ireland. 
Thus  it  is  that  Ireland  is  improving,  and 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  evidences 
of  prosperity  are  daily  becoming  more  ap- 
parent in  that  social  and  political  harmony 
which  happily  now  illustrates  the  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I 
thank  the  House  for  having  allowed  me 
to  make  these  few  remarks.  If  I  speak 
every  Friday  night  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
I  will  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  still  con- 
tinue, until  facts  are  submitted  to  me  to 
make  me  believe  the  contrary,  to  assert 
Sir  Robert  Peel 


my  deliberate  and  determined  conviction 
that  there  is  no  famine — that  there  is  no 
unusual  distress  in  the  sister  isle. 

Mb.  DAWSON  said,  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but  no 
Irishman  who  was  properly  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  his  country  ought  by  his  silence 
to  admit  that  the  destitution  alleged  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
Maguire)  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session 
and  again  that  night  was  either  so  ge- 
neral, or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand 
extraordinary  intervention  from  the  Le- 
gislature. He  acknowledged  that  a  great 
amount  of  distress  had  prevailed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  the  partial  failure 
of  several  crops,  and  the  difficulty  of 
saving  and  procuring  fuel.  He  was  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  distress  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  western  and  south- 
western parts,  and  that  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  the  weavers  had  suffered  from  a 
deprivation  of  their  best  market  through 
the  failure  of  the-  American  trade,  con- 
temporaneous with  a  d(;ficiency  in  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  While  admitting  a 
great  amount  of  suffering,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  personal  witness,  he  ascribed 
it  to  temporary  and  accidental  causes,  and 
he  protested  against  any  Imperial  alms  or 
rates  in  aid,  while,  as  he  believed,  there 
were  the  means  to  provide  relief  within 
the  compass  and  control  of  the  resources 
of  Ireland  itself.  It  was  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  the  direst  necessity  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
feed  a  population,  and  he  could  not  admit 
that  this  was  one  of  those  cases.  In  Lon- 
donderry, which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent,  the  actual  number  of  paupers 
now  receiving  Union  relief  did  not  amount 
to  a  sixth  of  the  number  for  which  ordi- 
nary accommodation  was  provided.  He 
had  heard  with  pleasure  the  statement  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  statement 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  a  previous 
occasion,  in  which  he  avowed  his  reliance 
on  the  capability  of  Ireland,  had  been 
more  than  endorsed  by  the  intelligent 
and  reflecting  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  truly  stated 
that  these  were  altered  times,  compared 
with  the  calamitous  years  1846,  1847, 
and  1848,  when  a  bankrupt  proprietary 
had  not  the  means,  though  he  believed 
they  had  the  inclination,  to  effect  the  sal- 
vation of  the  people,  and  that  those  who 
now  possessed  the  rights  of  property  wei'e 
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perfectly  able  and  willing  to  discharge  the 
corresponding  duties  which  attached  to 
their  enjoyment  of  those  rights.  No  one 
who  remembered  the  history  of  those 
years  of  calamity  could  desire  to  see  re- 
peated the  well-intentioned  but  utterly 
futile  schemes  to  give  employment  to  the 
people — schemes  which  resulted  only  in 
the  demoralization  of  the  people,  and  in 
a  culmination  of  embarrassment  on  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  land. 
He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dungarvan  that  the  citizens 
of  Londonderry  and  himself*  were  upon 
the  best  possible  terms,  and  that  they 
intended  to  remain  so.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  been  most  cordially  received 
in  that  distinguished  city,  and  would  be 
received  with  the  same  warmth  of  feeling 
whenever  he  should  visit  it  again.  He 
hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  continue 
to  act  upon  his  own,  and  those  impres- 
sions, which  were  founded  on  the  reports 
of  persons  best  able  to  estimate  accurately 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. He  felt  confidence  in  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  administration  of  public  affairs 
during  an  emergency  which  had  already 
passed  its  worst  stage,  and,  although  he 
was  not  a  supporter  of  the  Government  of 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  the  re- 
sponsible officer,  he  admitted  that  he  was 
proud  of  the  sterling  intrepidity  of  pur- 
pose which  had  characterized  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  administration,  and  which, 
if  persevered  in,  as  he  believed  it  would 
be,  must  obtain  the  praise  of  all  who 
recognised  ability  and  success,  distinct 
and  apart  from  political  and  party  con- 
siderations. 

Mb.  BAGWELL  said,  he  thought  the 
discussion  had  arisen  entirely  from  the 
animus  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  and  the  eccentric  quali- 
ties of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief 
Secretary.  He  did  not  see  why  distress 
in  Ireland  should  be  regarded  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  to  distress  in  England.  There 
was  distress  in  Ireland,  but  there  was  also 
distress  in  Manchester ;  in  the  one  case  it 
was  a  dearth  of  com,  in  the  other  a  dearth 
of  cotton;  but  the  people  of  Manchester 
did  not  come  to  that  House  for  relief. 
There  were  the  same  local  means  of  relief 
in  Ireland  as  in  Manchester,  and  he  as- 
serted that  the  landowners  of  Ireland  were 
willing  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  suffer- 
ing population,  and  he  was  sure  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  every  enlightened  Irish- 
man to  work  out  his  own  deliverance.     If 
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the  distress  entailed  so  large  a  tax  upon 
capital  as  to  endanger  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  then,  and  then  only,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  Government  to  advance 
loans,  insisting  on  repayment  when  the 
evil  time  had  passed.  That  Ireland  was 
an  exception  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
the  ftiult  of  the  Government.  The  repeti- 
tion of  personal  discussions,  such  as  they 
had  heard  that  night  between  the  Irish 
Secretary  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan, would  not  tend  to  raise  the  Irish 
people  or  the  Irish  representatives  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.  The  sooner  such  ex- 
changes of  courtesies  were  put  an  end  to 
the  better.  He  believed  that  Irish  gentle^ 
men  were  fully  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  were  quite  ready  to  meet 
them ;  but  to  come  to  Parliament  asking 
for  aid,  until  it  had  been  shown  that  they 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
distress,  would  be  endangering  the  future 
prospects  of  the  country. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  rose 
with  much  reluctance  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  but  could  not  sit  silent  after 
the  constant  references  to  several  localities 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  He  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  have  im- 
ported into  the  debate  topics  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  subject  before  them. 
He  should  not  follow  him  into  his  "  cab- 
bage garden,"  or  discuss  ''  mannikin  trai- 
tors '*  and  **  American  emissaries."  The 
question  they  had  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther there  was  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the 
extent  of  it.  He  did  not  understand  how 
any  person  acquainted  with  that  country 
could  doubt  the  existence  ot  great  distress, 
though  no  one  had  asserted  it  was  univer- 
sal, or  that  there  was  danger  of  death 
from  starvation.  The  Chief  Secretary 
admitted  that  he  had  at  one  time  appre- 
hended severe  distress,  and  had  taken 
credit  for  active  efforts  to  avert  it ;  those 
efforts  consisting  in  1,600  printed  circu- 
lars, some  Crimean  bread-carts  sent  into 
distressed  districts,  and  a  promise  to  send 
a  Government  steamer  to  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  Maguire)  had  concluded 
with  a  formal  Motion  for  the  production  of 
Poor  Law  returns.  He  thought  it  might 
have  been  better  to  have  made  some  sub- 
stantive Motion — which  might  yet  become 
necessaiy — such  as  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  of  existing  distress, 
and  the  best  mode  of  relief.  The  only 
applications  which  had  been  made  for  any 
Government  aid,  as  regarded  the  constitu- 
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enoj  wiih  which  he  was  connected,  wore, 
that  well-secured  loans  should  be  made 
out  of  public  funds  for  the  construction  of 
two  nulwajs  towards  the  west  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  which  ought  to  receive 
encouragement  eren  in  prosperous  times, 
and  would  confer  imperial  benefit,  by  con- 
tributing towards  the  national  defences  of 
such  assailable  harbours  as  Bantry  Bay 
and  Crookhayen.  It  had  been  further 
suggested  that  the  War  Offioe  should  ex- 
pedite the  erection  of  intended  defence 
works  at  Bere  Island.  In  no  other  form 
had  he  heard  of  any  Irish  begging-box 
haying  been  presented  to  the  present  Oo- 
Temment.  He  very  much  regretted  that 
on  this  distressing  subject  any  acrimonious 
tone  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
batants on  either  side;  and  he  trusted 
such  duels  would  not  be  renewed.  The 
Irish  representatires  had  no  personal  an- 
tipathy to  the  present  Chief  Secretary. 
Indeed,  in  one  sense,  he  was  rather  a  fa- 
Yourite  with  some  of  them;  his  excited 
style  of  address  being  more  Irish  than  that 
of  the  Irish  Members  themselves.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  exhibited  his  in- 
experience roost  notably  that  evening  by 
quoting,  as  conclusive  authorities,  Irish 
landlords  and  Irish  police.  He  seemed  to 
attach  no  importance  to  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  half  a  dozen  Catholic  prelates, 
engaged  in  laborious  visitations  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  as  compared  with  the 
testimony  of  an  anonymous  working  man 
at  Sligo.  He  had  also  relied  much  upon 
a  volunteer  letter  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Gregory).  In  answer  to 
that  communication,  he  would  now  take 
the  liberty  to  read  another  volunteer  let- 
ter, addressed  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
by  one  of  the  members  for  the  county 
Cork  — 

•'  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  raise  or  renew 
tiDprofl table  oontroversieB  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  consider  it  the  fairest  as  well  as 
most  uaefal  course  to  communicate  to  you  per- 
sonally mj  grounds  for  believing  (knowing,  I 
m\i;ht  say)  tluit  ezti-eme  destitution  now  exists  in 
some  localities  in  Ireland ;  though  freely  admit- 
ting there  is  no  absolute  famine,  and  that  nnny 
districts  are  still  exempt  from  any  unusual  dis- 
tress. 

'*  The  oounties  with  which  I  am  best  acquaint- 
ed are  Tipperary,  where  I  have  property,  and 
Cork,  which  I  represent.  As  to  those  two  coun- 
ties (one- eighth  of  Ireland),  I  have  already  stated, 
as  the  result  of  local  observation,  that  dairy  and 
sheep  farmers  have  had  a  good  year,  but  that 
small  tillage  formers  had  a  miserable  harvest: 
potatoes  and  wheat  havinir  failed,  and  oats  being 
m  deficient  crop.  Turf  also  could  not  be  saved, 
owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season.     There  may 
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be  sufficient  supplies  of  foreign  food  and  fuel,  but 
many  persons  have  not  the  means  to  purchase. 

**  Enclosed  are  printed  appeals  from  relief  com- 
mittees established  in  the  comparatively  wealthy 
towns  of  Cionmei  and  Tipperary ;  Mallow,  eonaty 
of  Cork,  also  a  rich  district ;  Kanturk  and  Ski^ 
bereen.  Among  the  subscribers  you  will  observe 
clergymen  of  both  denominations,  and  other  faith- 
worthy  names,  including,  at  Mallow,  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  closely  connected  with  your 
department. 

"  At  Sligo,  also,  you  will  notice  the  mayor  and 
town  council,  with  the  resident  magistrate  and 
sub-inspector  of  constabulary,  about  twenty  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  two  M.P.s,  and  one  noble  pro- 
prietor (Viscount  Palmerston),  who  contributea 
the  liberal  subscription  of  £20. 

"  Tou  will,  perhaps,  collect  from  those  appeals, 
as  well  as  from  others  which  may  have  reached 
your  hands,  that  there  is  some  extreme  destitu- 
tion in  various  localities ;  but  that  with  few 
exceptions  (such  as  Bere  IsUind),  it  is  still  chiefly 
confined  in  each  instance  to  some  populous  town, 
into  which  has  been  concentrated  the  accumulated 
pauperism  of  surrounding  electoral  divisions. 
Hence,  as  at  Skibbereen,  demands  are  again  be- 
ing made  for  union  rating. 

'*  1  beg  likewise  to  direct  your  especial  attention 
to  statements  made  at  a  public  meeting  in  Kan* 
turk  by  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  0' Regan,  P.  P.,  a  gen- 
tleman whom,  from  long  and  intimate  intercourse, 
I  know  to  be  incapable  of  misrepresentation. 

**  The  Mansion  House  meeting,  in  the  Irish  Me- 
tropolis, with  its  Lord  Mayor  and  Catholic  Arofa* 
bishop,  confirm  provincial  statements. 

"  Having  taken  the  liberty  to  submit  these  evi- 
dences of  local  distress  in  Ireland,  in  a  temperate 
and  friendly  form,  I  trust  they  may  assist  your 
other  information  to  judge  rightly  for  the  good  of 
the  country." 

He  (Mr.  Yincent  Scully)  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  address  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
that  weU-considered  letter,  accurately  de- 
scribing—  perhaps  rather  understating — 
the  existing  distress.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet bad  &at  erening  heard  a  letter  from 
the  right  rer.  Dr.  Keane.  That  Prelate, 
eyidently  writing  under  a  sense  of  deep 
responsibility,  and  wishing  to  aToid  ex- 
aggeration of  any  sort,  after  visiting  his 
large  diocese,  which  comprised  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  Cork,  stated,  that 
there  should  be  no  anxiety  to  prove  too 
much  or  too  little ;  there  would  be  no  fa- 
mine, but  distress  serere  and  general  had 
come  upon  the  small  tillage  farmers,  the 
shop-keepers  in  country  towns,  and  the 
local  tradesmen  and  labourers.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  rather  too  much  addict- 
ed to  act  on  his  own  impressions;  and 
when  he  had  formed  that  opinion,  he  not 
only  did  not  care  two  rows  of  pins  for  all 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  but,  per- 
haps, had  no  greater  respect  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  sat  with  him  on  the 
Treasury  Bench.  The  local  gentry  and 
larger  farmers  often  went  to  Cork  or  Dub- 
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lin  for  their  goods;  consequently,  when 
the  small  tillage  farmers  were  ruined,  the 
local  shop-keepers  followed;  and  the  la- 
bourers and  tradesmen  were  involved  in 
the  common  calamity.  It  might  be  ask- 
ed, why  did  not  the  destitute  classes  avail 
themselves  of  the  relief  in  poorhouses? 
As  to  the  small  farmers,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Quarter-acre  Clause 
was  still  in  active  operation,  which  abso- 
lutely excluded  them  from  all  poorhouse 
relief,  unless  on  the  condition  of  reducing 
themselves  and  their  families  to  perpetual 
pauperism.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Kegan, 
P.  F.  of  Kanturk,  had  stated  that  he  had 
often  advised  his  poor  parishioners  to  en- 
ter the  poorhouse,  and  had  remonstrated 
with  them  on  their  feelings  of  false  pride. 
That  reverend  gentleman  was  well  known 
to  several  Irish  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  having  attended  here  last  Ses- 
sion, when  he  gave  most  valuable  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  as  to  the  pro- 
posed Begistration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  Ireland.  There  could  be  no 
better-informed  or  more  reliable  witness, 
and  in  a  letter  dated  Kanturk,  February 
18,  1862,  he  wrote — 

**  I  have  been  incessantly  engaged  in  efforts  to 
rcliere  the  frightful  miseries  of  some  of  our  poor 
peo[d0.  Now  that  oor  foods  are  exhausted,  they 
will,  man/  of  them  being  brought  to  death's  door, 
go  into  the  workhouse.  Be  assured  there  is  great 
and  deep  distress  at  the  present  moment,  and  that 
the  small  formers  were  never  sinoe  the  famine 
yemrs,  nor  even  (hen,  rednced  to  a  more  pitiable 
exCmt." 

Without  meaning  to  suggest  the  least  im- 
putation, he  (Mr.  Vincent  Scully)  would 
merely  make  the  general  observation  that 
classes  and  individuals  instinctively  pur- 
sued their  own  interests.  It  was  the 
interest  of  many  landlords  in  Ireland  to 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  any  appearance  of 
snch  destitution  among  small  tillage  far- 
mers as  might  afford  an  excuse  for  not 
paying  their  faU  rents,  and  to  hold  out 
the  o&er  hand  for  generous  contributions 
to  avert  increased  poor  rates.  Both  in  his 
present  statements  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  he  had  cautiously  avoid- 
ed all  exaggeration  or  intemperate  ex- 
pressions. The  letters  read  that  evening 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  had 
shown  that  the  existing  distress  was  rather 
more  wide-spread  than  he  had  before  sup- 
posed ;  but  he  nnderstood  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Gillooly  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  did 
not  as  yet  extend  to  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  his  extensive  diocese 
of  Elphin.     He  trusted  sincerely  that  the 


anticipations  of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  prove  correct,  and  that  increased 
pressure  would  not  hereafter  be  felt.  He 
greatly  feared,  however,  that  the  distress 
had  not  yet  reached  its  worst.  Among 
other  testimonies  to  the  improved  state  of 
Ireland  the  right  hon.  Baronet  might  have 
mentioned  that  in  no  place  had  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  break  open  com  stores 
or  to  stop  food-carts,  such  as  had  been 
made  in  1846-7,  nor  had  any  person  so 
much  as  suggested  any  such  riotous  con- 
duct In  conclusion,  he  would  again  em- 
phatically deny  that  at  8kull,  Skibbereen, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  county  Cork,  had  any 
attempt  whatever  been  made  to  excite  the 
tenants  against  their  landlords.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  confidently  appeal  to 
his  hon.  Colleague  opposite,  who  differed 
from  him  in  politics,  whether  there  had 
not  recently  been  much  fraternization 
between  both  classes.  [**Hear!"]  He 
trusted  such  mutual  good  feelings  would 
prove  enduring  and  sincere. 

Mb.  POLLARD.URQUHART  said,  he 
eould  corroborate  what  had  been  stated  iu 
regard  to  the  reluctance  of  even  the  roost 
destitute  persons  in  Ireland  to  enter  the 
poor- houses.  It  had  been  asked  why  the 
same  complaints  did  not  arise  in  England, 
which  was  equally  subject  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  trade  and  bad  harvests,  as  in 
Ireland.  The  reason  was  that  in  England 
distress  was  relieved  without  eompelling 
the  destitute  poor  in  every  case  to  go  into 
the  workhouses.  One  great  difference 
existed  between  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land in  1846-7  and  at  present.  Then 
there  was  no  food.  Now  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  food,  and  every  labourer  who 
Could  find  employment  would  be  ahle  to 
maintain  liimself  and  his  family.  He  hoped 
the  worst  of  the  distress  was  nearly  over. 
After  the  middle  of  March  there  would  be 
no  want  of  employment ;  indeed,  it  was  a 
general  complaint  that  there  were  in  gene- 
ral not  sufficient  labourers  to  be  found  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  as  to  the 
expediency  of  giving  relief  in  the  shape  of 
advances  for  public  works  ;  the  experience 
of  1846  and  1847  was  against  the  {Pro- 
posal, and  he  hoped  the  Government, 
warned  by  the  results  of  the  past,  would 
not  again  fall  into  a  similar  error. 

Mk.  LONGFIELD  said,  that  whilst 
admitting  the  ability  and  honesty  with 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  Muguire)  had  brought  the  subject 
forward,  us  well  as  the  purity  of  the  in- 
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teniions  and  the  wann-heartedness  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
Ifwd,  he  thought  that  the  tmtii  in  this 
matter,  as  in  many  other  cases,  lay  between 
their  respectiye  statements  He  would  en- 
deavour to  avoid  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
by  steering  between  the  two  extremes  in 
expressing  his  opinions  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country.  It  was  true  that 
distress  to  a  considerable  extent  prevailed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  especiaUy 
in  some  localities  in  the  souUi  and  west 
of  Ireland.  He  thought  that  amongst  the 
authorities  quoted  by  the  hon  Member  for 
Dungarvan  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  had  stated  perhaps  most  accurately 
the  actual  condition  of  things.  Tliat  right 
rev.  prelate  observed  that,  after  the  best 
consideration  of  the  case,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  there  would  be  no  famine  in  Ireland, 
but  undoubtedly  there  was  a  considerable 
pressure.  He  (Mr.  Longfield)  would  first 
refer  to  Skibbereen.  He  believed  that  the 
distress  there  was  considerable,  but  he  had 
the  great  happiness  of  knowing  that  that 
distress  was  met  in  the  most  proper  way — 
namely,  by  the  local  exertions,  the  local 
energy,  and  the  personal  contributions  of 
the  landlords  of  the  neighbourhood.  They 
felt  that  the  distress  was  an  evil  not 
brought  about  by  man,  but  inflicted  by 
Providence,  and  tiiat  the  exertions  of  man 
were  capable  of  mitigating  it.  He  had  a 
small  property,  unfortunately,  there;  he 
would  that  it  were  larger,  and  that  it  were 
elsewhere.  As  an  Irishman,  nothing  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  paying  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  a  political  enemy ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  acknowledge  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Irels^d 
had  evinced  his  anxiety  to  serve  the  most 
distressed  districts  and  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  Ireland  generally.  The  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  most  cre- 
ditable to  him,  and  he  would  probably 
accept  that  tribute  of  thanks  with  greater 
sati^aotion  as  it  came  from  one  who  was 
not  an  habitual  supporter,  but  an  habitual 
opponent  of  the  Government.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Maguire)  had  referred  to 
the  West  Cork  Railway.  He  (Mr.  Long- 
field)  had  not,  and  he  never  would  hold  a 
single  share ;  but  as  a  gentleman  resident 
in  Uiat  part  of  the  country,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  resources — ^who  would 
never  be  benefited  by  that  railway  if  it 
were  made,  nor  injured  by  it  if  it  should 
not  be  carried  out — he  had  no  hesitation 
in  stating  his  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  that 
Mr,  Longfield 


there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  judicious 
exercise  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  Go- 
vernment than  by  aiding  the  progress  of 
public  works  which  were  calculated  to 
develop  the  resources  of  a  great  locality 
rich  in  everything  that  constituted  real 
wealth  when  properly  developed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  County  (Mr. 
Leader)  and  himself,  in  company  with 
two  gentlemen  from  Skibbereen,  had 
waited  upon  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  re- 
sources of  the  district  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, and  the  advantage  of  Govern- 
ment aid  being  given  for  their  develop- 
ment. They  were  received  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  the  most  kind  and  sym- 
pathizing spirit.  They  did  not  q>eak  of 
their  poverty,  nor  solicit  alms,  but  they 
showed  to  him  the  nature  of  their  claims 
for  assistance.  He  should  be  much  dis- 
appointed, indeed,  if  the  result  of  that 
statement  was  not  followed  up  by  the  aid 
which  they  required.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, he  ^ould  be  disposed  to  attribute 
the  disappcnntment  to  this  unfortunate 
discussion,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  ears  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  might  sound  like 
threats,  censure,  and  coercion.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  attribute  the  failure  to 
any  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  believing  that  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  In  reference  to  the  case  of 
Mallow,  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
was  but  too  true.  He  had  made  the 
fullest  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  that 
town ;  and  he  found  out  of  its  5,000  in- 
habitants 1,000  were  suffering  consider- 
able pressure.  With  a  feelii^  of  some 
little  humiliation  he  made  that  confession  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  with  the  greatest 
pride  he  alluded  to  the  exertions  and  the 
noble  self-sacrifices  which  were  displayed 
by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
relief  of  the  distress.  He  was  happy  to 
say  that  those  exertions  had  been  already 
attended  with  much  success.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Memb^  for  Dun- 
garvan in  thinking  that  the  state  of  the 
workhouses  was  no  indication  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  it  afforded  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  by  enabling  the 
House  to  draw  comparisons  of  the  distress 
which  prevailed  from  year  to  year.  In 
1860,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  number 
of  inmates  in  the  Mallow  workhouse  was 
240.     In  1861,  at  the  same  period,  it  was 
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283;  and  in  January,  1862,  the  nnmber 
had  increased  to  366.  The  relief  com- 
mittee formed  there,  consisting  of  Pro- 
testants and  Boman  Catholics,  Conserva- 
tives and  their  opponents,  were  working 
most  harmoniously  and  energetically  to- 
gether, and  their  henevolent  efforts  were 
fut  attended  with  success.  Already  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse  had 
been  rednced  by  twenty,  and  the  distress 
in  the  towns  had  also  been  alleviated.  In  a 
short  time  that  distress  and  pressure,  now 
unfortunately  severe  in  Mallow,  would,  he 
trusted,  be  completely  relieved. 

The  O'CONOR  BON  said,  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  take  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  compel  him  to  address  a 
few  observations  to  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  the  House 
that  "this  lament,"  as  he  had  called 
it^  had  not  come  in  any  way  from  the 
landlords,  or  from  the  tenant-farmers 
of  the  country,  or  Arom  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  the 
people ;  he  said  that  it  had  been  tinged 
with  exaggeration,  that  it  had  been  urged 
by  passion,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
parties  with  whom  it  originated  was  limi- 
ted and  of  a  very  subordinate  character. 
8nch  having  been  the  language  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  he  (The  0' Conor  Don) 
felt  that  us  ^  landlord  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  in  one  of  its  most  distressed 
counties,  he  could  not  sit  silent.  Another 
reason  was,  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  his  Excellency,  as  the  head  of 
a  deputation,  to  lay  before  him  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  That  deputation 
consisted  not  of  parties  unacquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  people,  not  of  per- 
sons whose  knowledge  was  limited  or  of  a 
subordinate  character  ;  it  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  landlords,  most  of  them 
Teaident,  most  of  them  magistrates,  and 
most  of  them  ex  officio  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians. Now,  the  right  hon..  Baronet  laid 
great  stress  on  the  statement  of  an  ex 
officio  Poor  Law  guardian,  even  without 
giving  his  name.  He  would  briefly  state 
a  few  of  the  facts  which  the  deputation 
put  before  his  Excellency.  They  presented 
petitions  signed  by  the  most  respectable 
persons  in  fifty  parishes  of  the  counties  of 
Boscommon  and  Sligo — men  of  every  reli- 
gious denomination  and  of  different  poli- 
tical views — and  their  statements  were  to 
this  effect: — That  there  were  about  5,000 
persona  holding  small  farms  who  were 
likely  to  be   ^stressed,  that  there  were 


over  9,000  persons  in  those  fifty  parishes 
who  possessed  no  land  at  all,  who  were 
mere  labourers,  dependent  on  their  earn- 
ings, and  who  were  also  likely  to  be  dis-  - 
tressed ;  also,  that  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  was  about  three-fourths,  that  of  the 
oat  crop  one-fourth,  while  there  was  a 
complete  and  total  failure  of  fuel.  Those 
statements  were  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
present  on  the  occasion.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  every  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  ; 
the  deputation  did  not  wish  that  they 
should  be  taken  solely  upon  their  autho- 
rity, but  that  every  means  should  be  ad- 
opted for  testing  their  truth.  What,  then, 
was  his  astonishment  when  the  only  answer 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  able  to 
g^ve  to  those  statements  was  simply  a  letter 
fi-om  a  working  man  at  Sligo— a  working 
man  whose  name  he  did  not  communicate 
to  the  House  ?  But  the  whole  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  greatly  astt^nished 
him.  He  was  prepared  to  hear  that  the 
distress  did  not  amount  to  famine,  that  it 
would  not  warrant  the  Qovernment  in 
giving  any  very  extensive  relief,  but  he 
was  hardly  prepared  to  hear  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  were  imaginary, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  sound  and  satisfactory.  During 
the  last  autumn  and  winter  he  had  been 
a  constant  resident  in  the  country;  he 
had  had,  perhaps,  not  very  enlarged  op- 
portunities of  discovering  the  condition 
of  the  people;  but^  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  state  of  the  country  was  very 
different  from  that  represented  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  go  again  over  the  same  ground 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  had 
already  occupied,  but  he  desired  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  go  to  the  Quarter  Sessions 
and  ask  the  barristers  who  presided  over 
the  Small  Debts  Courts  whether  thoy 
believed  that  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was  sound  and  wholesome?  If  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  obliged  to 
continue  their  sittings  longer  than  usual 
in  order  to  clear  off  the  extraordinary 
number  of  cases,  he  would  ask  the  reason 
of  that.  Was  it  because  the  debtors  wished 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  costs, 
or  of  patronizing  some  local  attorneys? 
Certainly  not.  It  was  simply  because  they 
could  not  meet  the  demands  made  upoa 
them.  Let  him  ask  the  bankers,  too,  whe- 
ther they  had  made  no  alteration  in  their 
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practice  of  lending  money,  and  had  not  re- 
luscd  credit  altogether,  because  they  feared 
to  trust  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  in 
abject  distress.  Speaking  from  his  own 
experience,  he  could  state  that  in  that 
portion  of  his  connty  (Roscommon)  in 
which  there  were  many  small  tenants  and 
small  landowners,  the  greatest  distress  pre- 
Tailed  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  on  which  those  persons  and 
their  families  usually  depended  for  subsist- 
ence. What,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
proofs  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  House  believe  that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  was  wholesome  and  satisfactory  ? 
Pirst,  there  was  the  experience  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  who  told  the  House  that  he 
had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  that  he  accomplished  this 
feat  by  spending  more  than  three  days  in 
travelling  over  300  miles  of  the  country. 
He  would  leave  that  testimony  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  and  pass  on  to  the  ar- 
gument respecting  the  number  of  people  in 
the  workhouses.  Notwithstanding  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  still  main- 
tained that  the  state  of  the  workhouses  was 
proof  that  there  was  no  great  distress,  but 
the  repugntoce  of  the  people  to  enter  the 
unions,  rendered  that  t;est,  except  inciden- 
tally, a  perfectly  fallacious  one.  It  had 
been  argued  that,  as  there  was  abundance 
of  provisions  in  the  country,  there  could 
be  no  real  or  positive  distress.  That  he 
did  not  admit.  When  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet visited  Sligo,  a  deputation  told  him 
that  there  was  abundance  of  grain  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  but  that 
there  were  certain  poor  people  on  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain  who  had  not  got  much 
money,  and  that  the  grant  of  a  little  would 
enable  them  to  come  down  into  the  town 
and  purchase  at  their  stores.  That  last  ad- 
dition to  their  representatirai  was  sui&cient 
to  show  that  with  plenty  of  provisions  in 
a  country  there  might  still  exist  distress. 
But  it  might  be  urged  that  provisions 
were  cheap— and  he  would  admit  that  in 
the  part  of  Ireland  where  he  resided  the 
price  of  oats  was  low ;  but  that  was  rather 
an  aggravation  than  an  alleviation  of  the 
distress,  for  the  persons  who  suffered  most 
severely  by  it  were  the  small  holders  of 
land,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  which  usually  served  as 
their  means  of  subsistence,  were  obliged 
for  their  support  to  sell  their  grain  at  a 
depreciated  value^  Another  consideration 
was  that  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  had 
The  0' Conor  Don 


been  a  bod  one,  and  so  when  the  present 
failure  occurred  the  creditors  came  down 
upon  the  small  farmers,  and  what  crops 
they  had  were  forced  into  the  market, 
causing  a  fall  in  the  price.  That,  how- 
ever, instead  of  palliating  the  evil,  proved 
its  existence  and  aggravated  it.  These 
very  persons  might  be  compelled  here- 
after to  buy  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
had  sold  for,  and  the  com  merehanto 
would  then  alone  gain  the  benefit  ^ar 
did  he  see  that  the  distress  was  likely  to 
become  less  as  the  season  advanced,  for 
the  failure  in  the  crops  would  not  be 
remedied  until  the  next  harvest  If,  in- 
deed, the  distress  were  confined  to  the 
labouring  classes,  it  might  be  diminished 
as  spring  advanced  and  the  demand 
for  work  increased.  But  it  was  not  the 
ordinary  frequenters  of  the  workhouses 
who  had  suffered  most.  The  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  exaggerated. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  distress 
approached  that  of  the  famine  year,  but  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  there  existed 
the  utmost  destitution  and  misery;  and 
this  had  been  recorded  not  by  men  whose 
information  was  limited  and  subordinate, 
but  by  those  well  acquainted  wi^  the 
country.  He  was  no  professional  or  dis- 
appointed agitator.  He  stated  nothing 
from  any  other  motive  than  i)ecause  he 
believed  it  to  he  true.  He  was  a  land- 
lord in  one  of  the  distressed  districts,  and 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  making  out  the 
distress  to  be  worse  than  it  really  was. 
The  only  proofs  produced  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  consisted  of  letters  from  dif- 
ferent persons  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land,  stating  that  they  did  not  believe  the 
distress  to  be  so  great  as  was  represented. 
These  statements  might  be  correct,  for  no 
one  had  alleged  that  the  distress  extended 
over  the  whole  country,  but  in  other  parts 
the  existence  of  distress  was  undoubted. 
Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
to  the  large  number  of  pigs  exposed  for 
sale  in  Ballinasloe  and  other  fairs,  and  in- 
ferred fr(Hn  this  fact  that  the  country  must 
be  prosperous.  But  the  fact  rather  seemed 
to  tell  the  other  way,  and  to  show  that  the 
people  had  been  compelled  to  part  with 
their  pigs  from  the  want  of  other  food  on 
which  to  support  themselves.  As  to  the 
argument  that  the  Poor  Law  Inf^pcctors  in 
some  districts  had  presentc^d  satisfactory 
returns,  it  might  well  be  that  the  distress 
was  confined  to  certain  districts  only ;  but 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  much  distress 
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prevailed  there,  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  suflerings  of  the  people  were 
imaginary,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
eonntry  was  sound  and  satisfactory.  He 
might  be  asked,  "  Why  raise  this  cry  of 
distress?  Why  drag  before  an  En^ish 
audience  the  sufferings  of  your  country, 
if  you  do  not  expect  thereby  to  alleviate 
thoee  safferings  ? '  He  confessed  that  he 
felt  no  pleasure  in  raising  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, and  would  much  rather  declare  that 
the  people  were  happy  and  prosperous; 
but  when  it  was  alleged  here  and  else- 
where that  exaggeratai  statements  had 
been  made  on  this  subject  by  the  clergy, 
by  landlords,  magistrates,  and  Poor  Law 
guardians,  he  thought  that  Irish  gentle- 
men were  bound  to  state  their  opinions 
pnUiely  in  that  House.  To  bewail  or 
parade  their  grievances  was  not  a  charac- 
teristio  of  Irishmen.  Irishmen  would  en- 
dure as  much  as  any  other  people  to  pre- 
serve their  character,  and  they  had,  he 
hoped,  as  high  a  sense  of  honour  and  as 
acute  a  sense  of  shame  as  any  other  nation. 
He,  therefore,  regretted  the  necessity  of 
that  painful  discussion.  It  was  humilia- 
tiog  to  an  Irishman  to  have  his  country 
pointed  out  as  a  country  which  was  unable 
to  support  itself;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  admitted  that  the  present  severe  dis- 
tress was  imaginary,  he  would  be  mocking 
the  suflferiogs  of  his  afflicted  countrymen. 
When  the  appeal  was  made  to  foreign 
oonntries  fbr  the  relief  of  the  misery  pro- 
duced in  France  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Bhone,  or  when,  not  long  ago,  the  in- 
habitants of  British  India  appealed  to  the 
yeofple  of  England  and  Ireland  for  the  re- 
Uef  of  their  distress  caused  by  famine,  no 
one  pretended  that  such  appals  were  dis- 
graceful to  those  by  whom  they  were 
made.  Nor,  again,  was  there  supposed  to 
be  anything  humiliating  in  the  fact  that  a 
sabscription  was  opened  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  for  the  families  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  unhappy  catastrophe  at 
ihe  Hartley  Colliery.  Why.  then,  should 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  when  a 
dire  calamity  had  befoUen  that  country, 
get  up  in  his  place  and  taunt  those  who 
were  endeavouring  to  elicit  the  sympathies 
of  the  humane  with  handing  round  the 
begging-box,  or  with  doing  what  was  hu- 
miliating and  disgraceful  ?  He  entirely  re- 
pudiated that  imputation,  and  he  would  tell 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  his  speech  was 
a  lamentable  failure,  for  it  had  not  over- 
turned, or  even  att^pted  to  overturn,  a 
tingle  aiigument  put  forward  by  the  hon. 


Member  for  Dungarvan.  The  statements 
that  had  been  made  respecting  the  distress 
in  Ireland  were  substantially  correct,  and, 
at  least,  if  they  had  been  capable  of  re- 
futation the  right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to 
have  refuted  them.  Some  hon.  Gentle- 
men, while  acknowledging  that  consider- 
able suffering  existed,  had  yet  maintained 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
of  themselves  quite  adequate  to  meet  it. 
That,  however,  was  not  ^e  spirit  in  which 
the  right  hou.  Baronet  had  dealt  with  the 
question.  He,  on  the  contrary,  asserted 
&at  the  alleged  distress  was  unsupported 
by  any  authority  to  which  weight  could 
be  attached.  [Sur  Kobebt  Pbbl  :  ''  Hear, 
hear."]  No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  sincere  in  his  own  opinion, 
but  he  could  tell  him  that  the  reports  of 
distress  were  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  landlords,  magistrates,  and  clergymen, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  real 
condition  of  the  country,  and  whose  ve* 
racity  could  not  be  impeached.  In  con- 
clusion, he  had  to  thank  the  House  for  the 
patience  with  which  it  had  listened  to  him. 
and  to  assure  it  that  lie  would  not  have 
trespassed  at  such  length  upon  its  indul- 
gence had  he  not  felt  that  the  question 
raised  that  night  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion between  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan,  but  one 
in  which  every  Irishman,  and  above  all 
every  Irish  landlord,  was  doeply  interested. 
Ma.  LEFROY  said,  that  he  regretted 
that  the  discussion  had  not  been  allowed 
to  terminate  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's able  and  convincing  speech.  He 
could  not  understand  what  object  was  to 
be  served  by  prolonging  the  (kbate ;  and 
it  was  not  pretended  that  a  case  had  been 
made  out  for  demanding  assistance  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  He  had  himself 
been  much  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan's  statements  as  to 
the  alleged  general  and  pressing  distress 
in  Ireland,  and  had  felt  strongly  inclined 
at  the  time  to  get  up  and  contradict  some 
of  them.  Coming  from  the  centre  of 
Ireland,  he  could  state  that  food  was 
abundant  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  though  fuel  was  certainly  scarce,  the 
deficiency  of  that  article  had  been  greatly 
made  up  for  by  the  contributions  of  tho 
landlords,  especially  of  those  whose  estates 
were  well- wooded.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  satisfactorily  answered  the  allegation 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  ;  and 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  while  Ireland  was 
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quite  able  to  relieve  its  own  distress,  its 
miseries  would  not  be  dragged  unneces- 
sarily before  that  House. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered that,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
hon.  Members  had  entirely  wandered  from 
the  subject.  The  Government  had  been 
charged  with  ignoring  the  distress  \^hich 
they  were  called  upon  to  relieve.  One 
part  of  that  distress,  it  appeared,  arose  out 
of  unfortunate  bill  transactions  into  which 
some  of  the  small  farmers  and  dealers  had 
entered ;  was  the  Government  to  interfere 
forthe  protection  of  parties  who  had  placed 
themselves  in  that  position  ?  The  whole 
case  as  originally  stated  entirely  fell  to 
the  ground.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  he  wished  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  been  more  explicit.  Who  had  raised 
the  cry  of  distress  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  have  traced  the  evil  to  its 
real  source.  He  said  it  was  not  the  land- 
lords or  the  middle  classes  who  had  raised 
the  cry ;  but  he  should  have  gone  a  little 
further,  and  either  entirely  acquitted  the 
priesthood  or  boldly  charged  them  with 
complicity  in,  or  with  having  originated 
this  most  injurious  agitation.  He  was 
afraid,  from  what  occurred  in  1847,  that 
it  was  the  priests,  and  the  priests  alone, 
who  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  At  that 
time,  he  admitted,  many  of  the  priests 
behaved  in  the  most  admirable  manner; 
but  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  he  went 
with  many  others  to  relieve  the  distress, 
he  had  heard  it  stated  in  more  than  one 
chapel  that  the  million  of  money  then  sub- 
scribed was  only  an  acknowledgment,  of 
the  great  debt  which,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  at 
his  monster  meetings  always  told  them, 
England  owed  to  the  Irish  people,  and  that 
the  mess  of  pottage  then  offered  them  was 
intended  as  an  acquittance.  1  hat  was  the 
way  in  which  the  priests,  trained  and  sup- 
ported by  public  money,  at  Maynooth, 
forgetting  Uieir  duty  to  the  Government 
and  the  people,  had  spoken  of  the  great 
exertions  which  were  then  made  to  relieve 
the  distress  existing  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
very  same  parties  now,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, had  raised  the  cry  of  distress. 

Mb.  BRADY  said,  that  he  sincerely 
regretted  that  any  feeling  of  animosity 
should  exist,  or  any  personalities  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  between  hon.  Members 
on  different  sides  of  the  House,  believing 
as  he  did  that  both  had  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  heart.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, admit  that  the  distress  existing  in 
Mr.  Lefroy 


Ireland  had  been  exaggerated.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was 
connected  the  distress  was  very  great; 
and,  as  a  proof,  he  could  state  that  the 
number  of  cattle  was  less  by  one-third 
than  it  was  five  years  previously.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  means  would  be 
taken  to  alleviate  its  pressure  and  encour- 
age the  people  to  bear  up  under  it.  He 
trusted  that  the  present  discussion,  how- 
ever disagreeable  in  some  respects,  would 
lead  to  good  results. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

THE  IRON  PLATE  COMMITTEE. 

aTJESTION. 

Sir  FEEDEEIC  SMITH  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, When  he  expects  to  receive  the 
Eeport  of  the  Iron  Plate  Committee,  and 
'  whether  he  intends  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  ?  They  were  building 
iron-cased  ships  of  war  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  ought 
^  to  know  whether  they  were  constructing 
them  on  a  correct  principle.  It  would  be 
recollected  that  about  the  middle  of  last 
Session  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
,  Admiralty,  in  conjunction  with  the  War 
j  Office,  to  consider  what  should  be  the 
strength  of  the  iron  plates.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  were  able  men,  and  they 
I  were  presided  over  by  an  excellent  officer, 
Sir  John  Hay.  They  had  been  sitting  for 
several  months,  and  it  was  time  the  pub- 
lic should  be  told  what  had  been  done. 
The  Government  were  building  these  ships 
in  ignorance  of  what  the  strength  of  the 
iron  plates  should  be,  which  was  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end,  and  be  should 
like  to  know  why  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  been  published  before.  As 
long  ago  as  1855,  it  was  quite  elear  that 
menof-war,  however  constructed,  ought  to 
be  cased  with  iron,  and  yet,  until  the  pre- 
ceding year,  no  experiments  were  attempt- 
ed upon  a  large  scale.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  if  due  energy  had  been  exhibited,  and 
if  proper  resources  had  been  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  Committee,  they  would 
have  had  a  Eeport  of  one  kind  or  another 
long  since.  He  understood  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  making  experiments  with 
two  guns  on  two  plates,  but  in  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance  they  should  have 
been  experimenting  with  twenty  guns  on 
twenty  different  plates,  and  any  required 
number  of  men  should  have  been  plaicedat 
their  disposal.    No  blame  was  to  be  at-. 
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tached  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
The  noble  Lord  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  in  the  matter,  and  the  country  owed 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  exertions  in 
sending  a  fleet  and  transporting  a  large 
body  of  troops  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
of  great  importance,  however,  that  they 
should  know  how  to  construct  their  iron- 
cased  ships  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary 
strength  and  stability,  and  he  trusted 
the  noble  Lord  would  do  everything  he 
could  to  forward  the  labours  of  the  Iron 
Plate  Committee. 

HOLYHEAD.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
the  Government  intend  to  complete  the 
pier  of  Holyhead,  which  had  been  so  long 
promised,  and  when  ?  Three  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  necessity  of  a  new  pier 
at  Holyhead,  for  the  Dublin  packets  was 
recognised  by  the  Government,  and  yet, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  nothing  had 
.been  done.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  able  to  inform  the  House  when 
the  works  were  to  be  commenced.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  ex- 
isting  state  of  things. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET:  Sir,  in  re 
ply  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Chatham  (Sir  Frederic  Smith),  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  state  exactly  when  the  Re- 
port of  the  Iron  Plate  Committee  will  be 
made,  because  three  very  important  expe- 
riments have  still  to  come  off.  Those  ex- 
periroentsf  are  so  important  that  the  sys- 
tem of  plating  our  iron- cased  ships  may  be 
said  to  depend  npon  them.  I  believe  they 
will  be  made  next  week.  No  fewer  than 
three  great  authorities  have  proposed  plans 
which  must  be  thoroughly  tested.  One  of 
these  plans  is  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Committee ;  an- 
other is  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell;  and  the 
third  is  by  Mr.  Samuda.  We  have  pre- 
pared targets  to  represent  sections  of  the 
side  of  a  ship  such  as  the  Warrior,  and 
the  plans  I  have  mentioned  will  be  tried, 
I  believe,  in  a  few  days.  Upon  that  re- 
sult depend  our  future  proceedings  with 
respect  to  iron-cased  ships.  I  cannot  ad- 
mit to  tho  hon.  and  gallant  Member  that 
the  Iron  Plate  Committee  have  shown  any- 
thing like  slackness.  They  have  had  to 
carry  out  a  vast  number  of  experiments, 
and  the  question  is  one  of  immense  im- 
portance, not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  short 
time.     It  involves  the  trial  of  all  kinds  of 


iron  and  various  sorts  of  plates — ^hammer- 
ed plates,  rolled  plates,  and  steel  plates, 
together  with  the  modes  of  fixing  them ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  wonder  to  me  is,  that  the 
Committee  have  made  so  much  progress 
within  so  short  a  period.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  shall  have  a  Report  before 
long.  Of  course,  I  cannot  now  state  whe- 
ther I  shall  be  able  to  lay  it  before  the 
House.  That  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Report  itself. 

In  answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Portarlington  (Colonel  Dunne),  I 
have  to  state  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  present  state  of  the 
pier  at  Holyhead.  That  question  has  been 
afloat  for  a  good  many  years,  and  we  at 
the  Admiralty  have  had  all  kinds  of  plans 
submitted  to  us.  The  original  plan  by 
Mr.  Rendall,  but  which  has  at  various 
times  been  altered  and  modified,  and 
which  would  have  cost  half  a  million, 
was  submitted  to  competent  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Admiralty ;  and  they 
pronounced  that  if  it  were  carried  out 
as  proposed,  the  packets  would  not  be 
able  to  come  alongside  the  pier  at  all 
during  bad  weather  firom  the  northward. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  what 
they  said,  namely,  that  if  you  made  a  pier 
parallel  to  the  breakwater,  and  thus  drove 
the  sea,  as  it  were,  into  s  cul  de  sac,  there 
would  be  such  a  commotion  that  vessels 
would  be  unable  to  get  alongside  the  pier. 
The  next  suggestion  was,  that  we  should 
improve  the  present  pier,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly very  inconvenient,  especially 
for  passengers.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
improved ;  but  our  engineers  say  that  as 
long  as  there  is  a  question  of  building  a 
new  pier,  it  will  not  do  to  lay  out  any 
large  sum  of  money  upon  it.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  so 
to  improve  and  strengthen  the  present 
pier  as  to  enable  it  to  give  sufficient 
shelter  to  the  packets  and  passengers 
as  they  come  in.  The  whole  subject, 
however,  is  still  under  consideration. 
Meanwhile,  I  may  tell  the  House  that 
another  plan  has  been  proposed — ^namely, 
to  construct  a  pier  upon  an  entirely  new 
system.  This  system  has,  I  believe,  been 
adopted  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  pier 
constructed  in  accordance  with  it  would, 
it  seems,  be  much  less  costly  than  the 
great  pier  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  erect. 
The  plan  has  been  sent  to  the  local  autho- 
rities at  Holyhead  to  report  upon,  and  I 
hope  in  the  course  of  a  month  to  be  able 
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to  give  my  gallant  Friend  a  more  distinct 
answer  as  to  what  we  intend  to  do  in  the 
matter. 

EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 
REGULATIONS.— DBS  ER  VATIONS. 
Loan  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  case 
of  the  Derby  Road  School,  Nottingham, 
to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Code  had  been  partially  applied,  notwith- 
standing the  announcement  that  those  pro- 
visions would  be  suspended  lentil  they  had 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment, llie  managers  of  the  school  in 
question  had  applied  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  a  grant  of  books  and  apparatus  which 
would  have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course 
under  the  operation  of  the  old  Code  to  all 
schools  which  had  not  received  any  grant 
for  three  years.  The  managers,  in  making 
the  application,  observed  that  it  was  more 
than  three  years  since  they  had  received  a 
similar  grant,  adding  that  as  the  new  Code, 
which  cut  off  all  book  grants,  had  not 
come  into  operation,  they  apprehended 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  Education  in  com- 
plying with  their  request.  In  reply  a 
printed  form  was  sent  to  them — a  circum- 
stance which  showed  that  the  same  answer 
was  generally  returned  to  similar  applica- 
tions— and  in  that  communication,  which 
was  dated  29th  January,  1862,  they  were 
told  that  the  Committee  had  ceased  to 
make  grants  in  the  shape  of  books  and 
maps.  Now,  the  matter  might  be  a  very 
small  one,  but  it  nevertheless  involved  a 
direct  breach  of  faith  with  tlie  House,  the 
managers,  and  the  public  generally;  and 
he  could  not  but  complain  that  the  school 
in  question  had  been  dealt  with  as  he  had 
described  on  the  mere  fiat  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Lowe),  who  had 
acted  suddenly  and  precipitately,  before 
Parliament  could  be  invited  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  He  might  add 
that  the  managers  of  the  schools  might 
have  been  able  to  get  on  without  the 
assistance  of  pupil- teachers,  had  it  been 
deemed  expedient  to  dispense  with  their 
services;  but  they  could  not  do  equally  well 
without  books  and  maps,  which,  though 
cheap,  were  more  essential  to  the  working 
of  a  school  than  anything  else.  The  breach 
of  faith  involved  in  the  proceeding  was, 
therefore,  he  could  not  help  thinking, 
quite  as  great  as  if  the  £250,000  expend- 
ed on  pupil-teachers  had  been  withdrawn. 
There  was  another  matter  also  with  re- 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


spect  to  which  the  Revised  Code  had  been 
brought  into  operation,  though  no  direct 
breach  of  faith  was  involved— he  alluded 
to  the  circumstance  that  pensions  were, 
under  its  provisions,  refused  to  all  mas- 
ters. Now,  uuder  the  old  Code  it  lay 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  g^rant  those  pensions,  which 
were,  he  believed,  invariably  given  in  oases 
in  which  a  good  claim  to  them  ooidd  be 
established,  while  it  seemed  the  order 
issued  at  present  was  that  they  were  to 
be  invariably  refused.  But,  bo  that  as 
it  might,  he  felt  he  had  said  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
had  observed  only  in  a  partial  and  limited 
manner  the  promise  which  they  had  made 
to  Parliament. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  given  him  notice  that  he 
was  about  to  advert  to  the  question  of 
pensions,  he  was  not  prepared  to  furnish 
him  with  those  details  connected  with  the 
subject  which  he  should  otherwise  have 
been  in  a  position  to  supply.  The  noble 
Lord,  however,  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  these  pensions  were  invariably  grant- 
ed, but  the  time  for  dealing  more  pir- 
ticularly  with  such  claims  would  not 
arrive  until  after  the  period  fixed  for  the 
Revised  Code  to  come  into  effect.  So  far, 
however,  as  he  knew,  there  had  been  no 
refusal  of  a  pension  on  that  ground ;  in- 
deed, he  himself  had  entertained  several 
claims  for  pensions  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  In  reply  to  the  other 
question  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
called  his  attention,  he  might  observe, 
t^at  although  no  doubt  book  grants  were 
very  generally  given  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  educational  system,  yet 
the  aid  thus  afforded  was  exceedingly 
small.  Those  grants  had  become  burden- 
some and  expensive,  rendering  necessary 
the  employment  of  a  large  staff  of  clerks, 
and  the  Royal  Commission  had  reported 
strongly  against  them,  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  put 
an  end  to  them.  That  wish  could  not, 
however,  be  carried  at  onoe  into  effect, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  give  a 
somewhat  long  notice  to  the  Messrs.  Long- 
man, who  were  the  agents  employed  by 
the  Committee  in  carrying  out  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  That  notice  had 
been  given,  and  when  the  Minute  was  in- 
troduced, one  of  its  provisions  being  the 
abolition  of  book  grants,  the  Messrs.  Long- 
man, who  had  behaved  exceedingly  well 
in  the  matter,  had  offered  very   liberal 
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tenns  to  the  managers  of  schools,  who, 
in  fact,  lost  comparatiyely  little  by  the 
change,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  to 
the  public  was  affected.  The  operation  of 
the  Minate  had,  it  was  true,  as  the  noble 
Lord  said,  been  postponed,  and  technically 
that  portion  of  it  relating  to  book  grants 
had  of  course  also  been  suspended.  The 
Committee  of  Council  had,  howeyer,  found 
it  to  be  impossible  to  retrace  their  steps. 
The  matter  had  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  trade,  and  the  greatest  inconTenience 
to  the  public  and  the  managers  of  schools 
themselves  would  have  been  the  result  of 
adopting  any  other  line  of  action  than  that 
which  the  Committee  had  pursued.  They 
had,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  that  ad- 
ministrative discretion  which  was  vested 
in  every  Qovcmment  office,  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  with- 
holding these  grants.  A  public  depart- 
ment was  not  like  a  court  of  justice  bound 
to  carry  out  in  every  instance  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  without  reference  to  the 
mischief  which  such  a  course  might  in- 
Y<dve,  and  he,  for  one,  was  of  opinion 
that  more  mischief  would  be  occasioned 
by  continuing  the  grant  than  by  declining 
to  give  it  in  future.  The  Committee  of 
Council,  in  short,  acted  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  in  the  matter.  Their  object 
was  to  obviate  unnecessary  confusion,  and 
it  never  entered  their  minds  to  break  faith 
with  the  public. 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  he  would  beg  leave 
to  ask,  When  the  notice  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  had  been 
giren  to  the  Messrs.  Longman? 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  he  thought  in  April 
or  May  last. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  thought  no 
sufficient  answer  had  been  given  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  the  question 
of  bis  noble  Friend.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  did  not  deny  that 
under  the  existing  regulations  the  appli- 
cation for  books  made  by  the  managers  of 
the  school  at  Nottingham  ought  to  have 
been  complied  with,  and  his  defence  for 
baring  met  the  application  with  a  refusal 
was  unsatisfactory.  It  was,  he  said,  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  arrangements  with 
the  publishers,  but  then  those  arrange- 
ments ought  not  to  have  been  anticipated 
on  the  presumption  that  the  Revised  Code 
would  be  adopted  by  Parliament.  That 
was  the  ground  of  the  complaint  then 
made.  The  case  adduced  by  his  noble 
Priend  was  not,  it  was  true,  one  of  pri- 
mary importance,  nor  so  great  as  many 


others  iuvolved  in  the  Revised  Code ;  but, 
if  there  was  one  thing  more  remarkable 
than  another  in  the  mode  in  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  force  the  new  Code  on 
the  public,  it.  was  the  want  of  tact  and 
conciliation  with  which  the  minute  had 
been  introduced  to  public  notice.  For  his 
own  part  he  could  not  help  thinking  that, 
as  the  right  hon.  G^tleman  was  prepared 
to  make  considerable  demands  on  the  for- 
bearance of  the  public,  it  was  desirable  he 
should  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  un- 
necessarily to  alarm  and  offend  them  by 
taking  any  steps  involving  a  great  viola- 
tion of  the  still  existing  minutes.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have 
waited  to  see  whether  the  new  scheme 
was  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  country.  They  were 
not  then  considering  whether  the  existing 
Minutes  were  good  or  not.  The  House 
had  sanctioned  them,  and  the  people  were 
acting  upon  them ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon, 
and  had  given  no  answer  whatever  to  the 
question  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  admiois- 
trative  discretion  which  was  necessary  in 
public  affairs,  but  in  this  matter  there  had 
been  a  total  want  of  discretion.  That, 
after  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  discussion  of  this  important  question 
by  Parliament,  the  feelings  of  the  publio 
should  have  b€«n  so  unnecessarily  offended 
by  the  violation  of  the  existing  Minutes, 
showed  a  great  want  of  that  administrative 
dlncretion  upon  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  diluted. 

ITALY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  English 
Minister  at  Turin  had  lately  been  directed 
to  communicate  to  Baron  Ricasoli  any  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  against  the  late  popular  de- 
monstration in  Italy  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy ;  or  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
had  made  any  communication  of  that 
character  to  the  Italian  Minister,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
and  Prussian  Ministers?  A  remarkable 
correspondence  between  M.  Thouvenel 
and  Cardinal  Antonelli  had  been  lately 
published  in  the  French  blue  books.  In 
a  letter  forming  part  of  the  correspon- 
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dence,  dated  the  18th  of  JaDoary,  the 
following  extraordinary  expressions  ap- 
peared. After  complimenting  the  French 
foreign  Minister  upon  the  interest  France 
had  always  evinced  in  the « affairs  of  the 
Holy  See,  Cardinal  AntonelU  wrote : — 

"  It  is  not  tmo  that  there  is  any  dlsagreemeDt 
between  the  Holy  Father  and  Italy,  although 
there  maj  be  with  the  Governmeot  of  Turin." 

When  that  expression  became  known  a 
general  explosion  in  Italy  ensued,  and 
the  States  of  Florence,  Parma,  and  Milan 
published  strong  denials  of  the  statement, 
adding  that  the  feeling  of  Turin  was  the 
feeling  of  Italy.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, had  taken  the  prudent  course  of  dis- 
couraging these  manifestations,  and  had 
advised  the  prefects  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  quiet  the  people.  They  stated  that 
the  Government  did  not  wish  its  exertions 
to  be  impeded  by  ill-judged  enthusiasm 
or  clamorous  manifestations.  But  Baron 
Kicasoli  replied  to  the  representation  made 
to  him,  that  he  would  not  put  down  these 
demonstrations  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  municipality  of  Milan  then  recom- 
mended the  citizens  to  embody  their 
feelings  in  an  address  acknowledging  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  as  head  of  the  Church, 
but  recognising  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King 
of  Italy.  That  course  was  adopted ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  temperate  character,  the 
French  Government  were  dissatisfied,  and 
explanations  passed  between  M.  Thou- 
venel  and  Signer  Nigra.  He  desired, 
therefore,  to  know  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  her  Majesty's  GK>vernment  in 
the  matter.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  nothing  reprehensible  in  the 
proceedings  either  of  the  people  or  the 
Government  of  Italy.  No  Englishman, 
he  thought,  could  disapprove  of  what  they 
had  done;  on  the  contrary,  English  sym- 
pathies must  be  enlisted  in  their  favour. 
The  relations  of  France  Math  Home  ap- 
peared to  be  very  peculiar.  The  Holy 
See  had  lately  published  a  requisition  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  to  as- 
semble at  B^me  on  the  Ist  of  May,  to 
celebrate  the  canonization  of  the  so- 
called  martyrs  of  Japan ;  but  the  French 
Government  had  expressed  its  regret  at 
that  request  having  been  made,  and 
intimated  that  no  French  bishop  would 
be  permitted  to  receive  a  passport  for 
Home  unless  his  journey  was  necessary 
upon  urgent  diocesan  business.  He  hoped 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given  no 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  popular 
demonstration  in  Italy  had  given  umbrage 
Mr,  Darhif  Oriffith 


to  this  country.  A  society  called  "The 
Italian  Unity  Society"  at  present  per- 
vaded all  Italy,  and  its  Florence  branch 
had  only  the  other  day  proposed  to  tho 
Genoese  branch  that  they  should  petition 
to  have  that  part  of  the  constitution  abo- 
lished which  declared  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  longer  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Pope  would 
jeopardize  not  only  his  temporal  but  his 
spiritual  power.  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  matter. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  it 
was  quite  true  that  in  almost  every  part 
of  Italy  there  had  been  a  strong  mani- 
festation of  an  earnest  desire  that  Rome 
should  be  the  central  capital  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  should  cease.  He  believed 
that  feeling  had  been  nowhere  more 
strongly  felt  or  more  decidedly  expressed 
than  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  however,  had  taken 
no  part  in  regard  to  those  opinions,  and 
no  instructions  had  been  given  to  Sir 
James  Hudson  to  make  any  remonstrance 
on  the  subject  to  the  Government  of  Turin; 
nor,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  Sir  James 
Hudson  taken  any  step  on  his  own  autho- 
rity. There  was,  therefore,  no  truth  in 
the  report,  if  such  a  report  was  current, 
that  Sir  James  Hudson  had,  in  concert 
with  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Ambas- 
sadors, addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Baron 
Ricasoli  against  the  expression  of  national 
feeling  in  favour  of  Italian  unity. 

LEICESTER  SQUARE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  he 
desired  to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  Whether  there  was  any  early 
prospect  of  the  improvement  of  Leicester - 
square.  Leicester-square  was  certainly  not 
a  faishionable  quarter,  but  he  liad  felt  con- 
siderable shame,  as  an  inhabitant  of  this 
City,  at  the  state  in  which  the  square  at 
present  stood.  It  was  worse  than  that  of 
any  place  in  any  other  city  in  the  world 
that  he  knew  of.  The  past  hislory  of  the 
square  had  been  a  very  mysterious  matter. 
Since  the  statue,  once  erected  as  a  memo- 
rial of  one  of  our  monarchs,  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  large  building  at  present 
standing  had  been  erected,  heaps  of  ashes, 
mixed  with  rags  and  shavings,  and  other 
decayed  matters  had  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate there.     Foreigners  were  likely 
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soon  to  visit  that  locality,  and  they  would 
consider  it  perfectly  fabulous  that,  while 
enormous  sums  were  expended  in  sanitary 
improvements  under  ground,  such  an 
amount  of  rotting  rubbish  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  surface.  It  was 
reaUy  a  matter  in  which  some  steps  should 
be  taken  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
nuisance. 

Me.  COWPEE  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  that  the  appearance 
of  Leicester-square  was  not  such  as  could 
be  desired  for  the  head-quarters  of  foreign* 
ers ;  it  had  long  been  the  stigma  and  op- 
probrium of  the  metropolis.  The  case 
was  mysterious,  and  he  was  afraid  he 
could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  it.  It  appeared  that  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  legal  estate  in  the  soil, 
but  some  time  since  all  the  parties  having 
rights  over  the  square  consented  to  the 
erection  of  a  building,  which  they  were 
told  would  be  temporary  and  ornamental. 
A  building  had  been  erected,  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  ornamental,  and  did  not 
appear  to  be  temporary;  for  although 
the  lease  had  expired,  there  were  yet  no 
signs  of  its  removal.  The  Grown  had  no 
power  to  interfere,  and  he  could,  there-  | 
fore,  hold  out  no  prospect  of  an  altera- , 
tion  of  the  present  discreditable  state  of ' 
things.  He  should  r^ret  that  any  square  , 
should  be  built  upon,  and  had  ratiier  that 
the  owners,  imitating  the  example  of  the 
benchers  of  the  Temple,  shoidd  afford  to ; 
the  public  opportunities  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  afforded  by  these  open  spaces. 

Main  Question  pot,  and  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY. 
Supply  considered  in  Committee. 
House  resumed. 

MARKETS  AND  FAIRS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
SECOVD   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
Second  Time." 

Mb.  M'MAHON  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  bill.  It  made  a  vital  differ- 
ence between  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland  on  the  subject.  He  regretted  that 
such  a  Bill  had  been  brought  forward,  as 
it  would  be  far  better  to  give  Ireland  the 
benefit  of  the  Local  Government  Act. 
There  were  some  regulations  so  outrage- 
ous in  the  measure,  that  he  thought  it 
ought  not  to  go  to  a  committee.  By  the 
12th  section,  buyers  and  sellers  of  certain 
articles,  such  as  potatoes  above  141b.,  and 


butter  above  7  lb.,  were  to  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  40s.  if  the  goods  were  not  weighed. 
It  was  monstrous  that  if  parties  for  mu- 
tual convenience  dispensed  with  the  weigh- 
ing, they  should  be  fined.  By  the  36th 
section,  farmers  assembling  together  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  their  property  were 
liable  to  be  suppressed.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  naturally  knew  very  little  of  the 
details  of  Bills  such  as  the  present.  He 
found  them  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
Irish  Office  aod  brought  them  in  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Although  it  contained 
a  number  of  provisions,  he  maintained 
that  the  real  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
enable  owners,  or  persons  professing  to  be 
owners,  of  these  markets  to  increase  the 
tolls  they  at  present  received,  or  to  levy 
tolls  where  they  did  not  now  exist. 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  entirely  mistaken  the  principle  and 
object  of  the  Bill.  In  1852,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  very  great 
abuses,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  issued  a  com- 
mission, which,  after  patient  inquiry,  re- 
ported the  existence  of  frauds  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature,  and  of  chicanery  and 
disreputable  contrivances  of  every  kind. 
In  consequence  of  the  outcry  which  that 
report  gave  rise  to,  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament ;  and  though  it  had  not 
been  successful,  the  efforts  of  all  Chief 
Secretaries  for  Ireland  since  that  date 
had  been  directed  towards  the  same  object. 
The  aim  which  they  had  in  view  was  to 
compel  the  present  owners  of  tolls  to  do 
something  for  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceived in  the  way  of  affording  accommo- 
dation to  the  public.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Bill  could  be  used  for  the  purpose 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford, 
for  tolls  would  only  be  sanctioned  by  the 
public  where  a  public  benefit  was  con- 
ferred, and  the  measure  would  have  the 
direct  effect  of  preventing  private  tolls 
from  growing  up  as  they  had  done  under 
the  old  system.  One  of  the  clauses  to 
which  objection  had  been  taken,  was  di- 
rected to  the  suppression  of  nuisances, 
such  as  those  arising  from  the  remnants 
and  dregs  of  that  classic  celebrity,  Don- 
nybrook  fair.  The  fair  green  itself  had 
been  bought  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality,  but  a  patriotic  individual  owning 
a  public- house  in  the  neighbourhood — 
he  was  afraid  the  individusd  was  a  lady 
— had  thrown  open  a  field  in  which  a 
small  fair  was  annually  held,  and  a  great 
deal  of  drunkenness  and  irregularity  took 
place.    The  Bill  differed  mainly  in  point 
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of  machinery  fjrom  the  measure  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  in  1852 ; 
and  believing  it  to  be  sound  in  principle 
and  greatly  needed  in  practice,  he  willingly 
gave  his  support  to  the  Motion  for  the 
second  reading. 

Lord  DUNKELLIN  observed  that  every 
hon.  Gentleman  connected  with  Ireland 
must  be  aware  of  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion for  fairs  and  markets  in  that  country. 
On  various  points  in  the  Bill — such  as  the 
compulsory  weighing,  and  the  payment  of 
tolls  on  articles  sold— some  exceptions 
might  be  taken ;  but  he  thought,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
good,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  hon. 
Members  would  settle  their  differences  in 
committee. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  assured  the  House 
that  the  object  of  the  Committee  had  been 
to  obtain  for  the  people  the  utmost  acoom- 
modation  consistent  with  law.  The  ques- 
tion of  tolls  they  had  regarded  as  one  of 
secondary  consideration.  The  Bill  as  a 
whole  would  prove  beneficial,  and  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  proceed 
with  it. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  was  rejoiced 
to  be  able  to  give  his  full  assent  to  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  was  an  exact  transcript  of  the  re- 
sults to  which  fourteen  Irish  gentlemen 
had  arrived  in  Committee,  and  therefore 
it  could  not  with  any  accuracy  be  called 
the  Bill  of  the  present  or  preceding  Go- 
yemment.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
that  those  who  took  the  tolls  should  pro- 
vide adequate  accommodation  for  the  public, 
which  seemed  to  be  just.  He  hoped  that 
hon.  Members  would  agree  to  the  second 
reading  without  further  opposition,  and 
that  a  reasonable  time  would  be  given  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  consider  its  pro- 
visions before  it  came  to  be  considered  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  HASSAED  said,  he  also  would  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  Bill  would  be  read  a 
second  time  without  further  opposition. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  that  while  approving 
of  the  Bill  generally,  he  objected  to  the 
clause  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  com  or  other  commodity  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  markets  of  Ireland  should  be 
weighed  at  a  public  weigh-house.  Such 
was  not  the  state  of  the  law  of  England. 
He  considered  this  regulation  to  be  highly 
oppressive. 

Sir  BOBEET  PEEL  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  persevere  with  the  Bill,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  solitary  opposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford,  lie  thought 
ZfOrd  Naas 


the  provisions  of  the  Bill  necessary  to  pre- 
vent oppression  and  extortion.  It  was 
quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  Bill  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  pigeon-hole  in  the 
Castle  and  thrown  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  That  was  quite  a  mistake ;  the 
details  of  the  Bill  had  been  very  carefully 
considered.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Lord  that  a  lady  was  the  owner 
of  the  fair  at  Donnybrook.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  want  of  gallantry  of  the 
step,  he  must  persbt  in  preventing  her 
from  holding  that  fair.  The  Bill  was 
really  so  much  wanted,  that  the  great  ob- 
ject was  to  press  it  forward. 

Major  KNOX  said,  he  thought  the  Bill 
an  important  measure,  and  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  succeed  ia 
passing  it. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

BiU  read  2^. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

SECOND   RBADIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Eeadincjr  read. 

Moved^  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
Second  Time." 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  adequate  to  meet  such  distress 
as  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  to  prevent  the 
sensation  which  that  distress  had  occa- 
sioned. The  English  Poor  Laws  gave  a 
species  of  relief  which  the  poor  were 
desirous  to  receive;  but  the  Irish  Poor 
Laws  gave  a  species  of  relief  which  the 
poor  most  unwillingly  claimed.  Upon 
financial  as  well  as  moral  grounds,  he 
preferred  the  English  to  the  Irish  system. 
The  workhouse  system  was  more  expen- 
sive than  out-door  relief.  In  a  union  in 
Ireland  the  total  cost  was  £1,592,  of 
which  £630  was  expended  on  the  poor, 
and  £962  was  expended  on  the  officers  of 
the  establishment.  Such  a  disproportion 
would  be  exceptional  in  England  and  im- 
possible in  Scotland.  Without  opposing 
the  Bill  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  opposition  to  this  measure, 
and  that  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  were  carried  on  chiefl7 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  By  maintaining 
the  present  system  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland* 
the  Bill  would  maintain  that  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  conferred  upon 
that  country  for  centuries.     He  could  un- 
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d^rstand  that  those  who  would  like  to  see 
monastic  institutions  more  finnlj  estab- 
liahed,  and  more  widely  extended,  wished 
to  see  the  system  of  out-door  relief  pre* 
Tail,  and  wished  also  that  these  institu- 
tions might  become  the  distributors  of 
it.  Subsequent  to  the  suppression  of  mo- 
nasteries in  England  the  country  was  for 
some  time  infested  by  herds  of  a  demo- 
ralized population,  which  these  institu- 
tions had  reared  in  idleness ;  these  vaga- 
bonds were  at  first  called  sturdy  beggars, 
then  they  were  called  '<sta£f- strikers," 
but  were  afterwards  more  properly  deno- 
minated plunderers ;  and  this  eyil  went  to 
such  an  extent  that  England  had  to  sub- 
mit to  a  kind  of  martial  law.  He  knew 
that  there  was  distress  in  Ireland,  but  he 
beliered  that  it  was  partial,  and  that  the 
statement  of  the  distr^  was  exaggerated 
merely  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  the 
Goremment.  He  wished,  however,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  clauses  in  the  Bill 
which  referred  to  the  relief  of  orphan 
children  whose  parents  were  unknown. 
If  neither  the  parents,  the  guardians,  the 
god&thers,  nor  the  godmothers  of  these 
children  were  known,  it  was  proposed 
that  their  religious  education  should  be 
according  to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
person  who  might  bring  them  to  the  poor- 
house,  although  there  was  no  evidence 
that  those  persons  knew  anything  of  the 
children  except  as  much  as  was  implied 
in  taking  them  to  the  poor-house.  Such 
a  provision  would  cause  these  destitute 
children  to  be  scrambled  for  by  persons 
of  different  faiths.  He  hoped  that  some 
amendment  would  be  introduced  to  prevent 
such  a  state  of  things.  His  own  impres- 
sion was,  that  as  the  State  has  a  religion, 
the  children  to  whom  the  state  stoi^l  m 
loeo  parentis  ought  to  be  educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  State. 

Mb.  POLLABD-URaUHABT  said,  he 
slso  should  support  the  Bill.  At  the  same 
time  he  believed  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
system  was  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  ooantry. 

Sib  ROBERT  FEEL  said,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  did  not  feel  in 
the  least  harassed  by  what  had  taken  place. 
The  Government  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Bill.  With  r^ard  to  the  objection  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire, if  any  better  system  could  be  devised 
he  should  be  happy  to  adopt  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  T. 


QUALIFICATION  FOR  OFFICES  ABOLI- 
TION BILL^COMMITTEE. 

On  Motion,  that  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  said  Bill, 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  complained,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  had  fixed 
the  Bill  on  a  Government  night  at  this 
very  early  period  of  the  Session,  which 
was  quite  unusual.  He  thought  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  fixed  for  its  next  stage  on  a 
Wednesday,  in  order  that  it  might  come 
on  for  discussion  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  showing 
a  settled  disposition  to  harass  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Bill.  He  looked  upon  this  Session  as 
essentially  a  private  Members'  Session;  and 
unless  private  Members  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  their  little  reforms, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  employ 
themselves  till  the  1st  of  June,  when  it 
was  understood  the  Session  was  to  be 
finished.  There  was  **  ample  time  and 
verge  enough"  for  private  Members  if 
they  were  not  interrupted,  for  the  Go- 
vernment were  intent  on  the  pleasant 
occupation  of  lying  on  their  oars.  They 
intended  to  do  nothing,  and  very  wisely, 
for  they  could  do  nothing.  He  appealed, 
then,  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  oppose 
this  puny  bit  of  reform,  so  that  the  House, 
when  it  separated,  might  be  able  to  boast 
of  having  done  sometlung. 

Bill  comidered  in  Committee ;  and  re» 
parted  without  Amendment. 

LONDON  COAL  AND  WINE  DUTIES,  Ac. 

COMMITTEE. 

(KENSINGTON  GORE  AND  BATSWATER 
ROAD.) 

House  in  Committee. 

London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties,  &c., 
comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  CO WP£R  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the'  Lon- 
don Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Bill,  1861,  to 
authorize  the  formation  of  a  road  between 
Kensington  and  Bayswater,  and  to  apply 
the  proceeds  of  the  Metropolis  Improve- 
ment account  towards  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  such  a  road.  It 
was  universally  admitted  that  a  road 
across  Hyde  Park  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  urgent  wants  of  the  Metropolis. 
Formerly  there  was  no  necessity  for  such 
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a  road,  but  very  large  and  thickly-popu- 
lated districts  bad  arisen  during  the  last 
few  years  botb  on  the  northern  and  south- 
ern sides  of  'the  Park — Paddington,  for 
example,  having  a  population  of  70,000, 
and  Chelsea  of  35,000.  A  communica- 
tion between  the  north  and  south  had 
therefore  become  a  matter  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts. That  necessity  would  be  more 
especially  felt  during  the  current  year, 
when  a  doubt  was  entertained  whether 
the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  would  be 
able  to  roach  it.  Those  who  desired  to 
reach  it  from  the  north  would  be  stuck 
fast  in  one  of  two  narrow  roads— either 
in  Park  Lane,  the  narrowest  part  of  which 
was  twenty- four  feet,  or  in  Church  Lane, 
which  was  nineteen  feet  wide  only  at  the 
narrowest.  Her  Majesty,  with  that  in- 
terest which  she  always  took  in  the  wants 
of  her  subjects,  had  therefore  given  her 
permission  for  a  road  to  be  made  across 
Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  enjoyments,  convenience,  and  recrea- 
tion of  those  who  frequented  the  gardens 
and  the  park.  It  would  be  remembered 
that  about  half  way  between  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  Kensington  Gardens  was  a 
broad  walk  entered  from  Lancaster  Gate 
on  the  north,  and  from  Rotten  Row  on 
the  south  by  some  gates  that  were  erected 
in  1851,  the  year  of  the  former  Exhibi- 
tion. It  was  proposed  that  that  broad 
gravel  walk  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  a  sunken  road,  and  that 
those  who  now  used  it  for  the  purposes 
of  a  footpath  should  have  a  walk  on  each 
side  of  it,  as.  side  avenues  to  the  road. 
Those  persons  would,  he  trusted,  find  a 
much  more  agreeable  promenade  than 
the  gravel  walk  now  was,  in  these  side 
avenues.  The  road  would  be  sunk  below 
the  level  of  Kensington  Gardens,  so  that 
carriages  and  cabs  would  not  be  visible 
to  persons  a  little  distance  off.  By  that 
means  persons  would  be  enabled  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  and  retirement  of  the  gardens 
without  being  aware  of  the  passage  of 
vehicles  beneath  the  surface.  The  sides 
of  the  roads  would  be  of  sloping  turf. 
One  end  of  the  road  reached  Rotten  Row, 
and,  as  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
that  that  part  of  the  park  should  be  in- 
terfered with,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
new  road  should  be  carried  under  Rotten 
Row,  so  that  those  who  were  riding 
there  would  not  be  aware  that  carriages 
were  passing  under  them.  The  road, 
Mr,  Cowper 


after  passing  by  a  tunnel  under  the  car- 
riage drive  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Hyde  Park,  would  then  reach  the  Exhi- 
bition building  either  by  the  Exhibition 
Road  or  Prince  Albert  Road.  He  would 
not  discuss  the  alternative  routes,  because 
the  road  he  now  proposed  was  the  only 
one  that  would  meet  the  conveoience 
of  the  public  and  of  the  pedestrians  in 
the  Park,  and  that  could  be  made  within 
the  time  and  at  a  moderate  expense.  He 
would  next  advert  to  the  question  of 
funds.  A  good  deal  of  delay  had  taken 
place,  because  he  was  anxious  to  see  whe- 
ther the  money  for  constructing  the  road 
cduld  not  be  obtained  from  parties  directly 
interested  in  the  formation  of  the  road. 
He  first  tried  whether  the  parishes  which 
would  derive  the  chief  advantage  from  the 
road  would  not  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  making  it.  There  was  at  pre- 
sent, however,  no  power  by  which  these 
parishes  could  levy  a  rate  to  defray  these 
expenses;  and  even  if  the  parishes  of 
Paddington,  Marylebone,  and  Chelsea  had 
the  power  to  make  such  a  rate,  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  say  what  portions 
of  those  parishes  benefited,  and  what 
portions  derived  no  benefit  from  the  road. 
Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  money  from  the  parishes, 
he  had  next  to  inquire  whether  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  the  coming 
year  would  not  supply  the  funds  for  a 
purpose  which  woidd  so  greatly  benefit 
the  undertaking?  He  learned  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
had  no  power  to  employ  their  funds  for 
any  such  purpose.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
Exhibition  they  should  have  a  surplus, 
that  must  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
decision  of  those  who  guaranteed  the  Ex- 
hibition against  loss.  The  Commissioners 
considered,  therefore^  that  they  had  no 
legal  or  equitable  power  to  spend  their 
money  in  making  the  road.  He  then 
turned  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  had  the  legal  power  of 
levying  a  rate  for  the  purpose.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  considered  the  subject 
a  few  days  ago,  and  that  they  decided 
against  making  the  road  by  means  of 
direct  taxation  for  that  purpose.  There 
was,  however,  a  sum  of  money  which 
was  available  if  the  House  should  ap- 
prove the  plan  he  had  now  to  propose. 
By  an  Act,  the  8th  and  9th  of  Vic- 
toria, the  proceeds  of  the  penny  duty  were 
invested  in  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
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proceeds  were  directed  to  be  kept  invested 
for  such  improvements  as  might  be  di- 
rected to  be  made.     These  investments 
amounted  to  £34,434    in  the  Three   per 
Cents,    and  that  sum   would  defray  the 
expense  of  making  the  roads.  That  money 
was  intended  by  an  Act  of  last  year  to  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Thames 
Embankment ;  but  owing  to  some  peculiar 
arrangements  and  forms  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  were  not  considered  at  the 
time  the  Act  passed,  the  sum  in  question 
was  not  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury 
or  carried  to  the  account  of  the  metropo- 
litan  embankment,  but  remained  in  the 
same  position  in  which  it  had  been  since 
1859.     The  Bill  would  give  power  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  to  sell  that  stock 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  would  employ  it  in  making  the 
roads.     Although  there  was  some  pressure 
for  other  improvements,  those  who  looked 
at  the  metropolis  as  a  whole  must  feel 
there  was  no  manner  in  which  the  money 
could  be  better  applied.     If  such  a  road 
were  not  made,  they  would  have  to  endure 
the  national  disgrace  and  be  reduced  to  the 
ridiculous  position  of  inviting  all  the  world 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  visit  a 
building   at  Kensington  Gore,   and  then, 
after  people  had  achieved  a  journey  from 
the  end  of  the  world,  perhaps  from  Aus- 
tralia and  Asia,  they  would  find  them- 
Belves  stopped  in  Park  Lane  or  Church 
Lane.  [Sir  John  Shelley:  How  much  will 
the  road  cost  ?]     About  £30,000.     If  the 
Committee  should  not  agree  to  the  Bill, 
there  would  be  no  road,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paddington,  Chelsea,  and  Kensing- 
ton would  not  have  the  facilities  they 
required   at  all  times,   but  which  they 
would  especially  need  during  the  coming 
year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving — 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  more  the 
House,  that  leave  be  giren  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  London  Coal  and  Wine  Ihities  Con- 
tionaDoe  Act,  1861,  and  to  authorize  the  for- 
matioQ  of  a  Road  between  Kensington  Gore  and 
Bayswater,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
Metropolis  Improrement  Fund  Account  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
Koad." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 

Mb.  a  YBTON  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  to  be  a  public  road  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  it 
was  to  be  a  trench  cutting  through  Ken- 
sington Qardens  } 

AlR.  COWPER  said,  the  road  was  to  be 
a  sunken  road,  and  would  run  below  the 
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level  of  the  surface  of  Kensington  Gardens. 
It  would  be,  in  fact,  an  open  cutting,  the 
bottom  of  the  road  being  10|^  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  to  have  the  power  of  making 
the  road  out  of  the  money  he  had  described, 
but  they  would  be  bound  to  make  it  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  and  sections  that  might 
be  approved,  llie  road,  when  made,  would 
be  severed  from  the  park  and  gardens.  It 
would  be  divided  from  them  by  a  fence. 
The  road  itself  would  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  public  highway,  open  to  all ;  the 
soil,  however,  would  be  reserved  to  the 
Crown  That  provision  would  meet  all  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  as  the  roadway 
would  be  separated  from  the  park,  any 
difficulty  as  to  giving  the  public  a  right 
to  use  the  park  they  did  not  now  possess 
would  be  avoided. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  it  was  im- 
possible the   work,    as    the    right  hon. 
Gentleman    had   described   it,    could  be 
executed  between  that  time  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exhibition.      There  were  not 
between  that  day  and  the  1st  of  May  more 
than    forty    clear    working    days.      He 
pledged  his  practical  experience  that  the 
thing  was  perfectly  impossible.     It  would 
require  about  ten  days  to  pass  the  Bill, 
and  by  the  time  all  the  arrangements  for 
commencing  the  work  were  made  nearly 
three  weeks  would  be  lost.     There  would 
not  be  more   than    twenty-five  working 
days  left.     The  result  would  be  an  inex- 
tricable confusion  instead  of  a  benefit.     He 
suggested  that  the  better  plan  would  be 
to  make  a  short  junction  road  from  the 
Victoria-gate,  in  the  Bayswater-road,  above 
the  Powder  Magazine,  to  the  top  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  and  then  use 
part  of  Rotten  Row    as  far  as    Queen's 
Gate,  close  to  the  Exhibition.     The  loss 
of  that  portion  of  Rotten  Row  might  be 
compensated   by  letting  its    frequenters 
ffo  down   by  the   Serpentine,    and    pass 
under  the  bridge.     The  total  expense  of 
the   small  junction  road  from  the  Pow- 
der Magazine  to  the   Serpentine  Bridge 
would  be  some  £200  or  £300 ;  and  every- 
thing might  be  done  in   time.     He  as- 
sured the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
plan  he  had  described  was  a  perfect  impos- 
sibility. To  make  the  sunk  road  would  re- 
quire the  removal  of  many  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  earth.     Then,   there  were   the 
bridges  to  construct,  one  of  them  the  whole 
width  of  Rotten  Row.    Judging  by  the 
rate  of  progress  of  the  Government  works 
in  the  Italian  garden,  the  plan  was  more 
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likely  to  occupy  two  years  than  to  be 
iinished  in  the  time  availablo.  He  hoped 
the  Bill  would  not  be  pressed,  but  that  the 
Government  would  consider  a  simpler  way 
of  meeting  the  question.  He  would  give 
his  best  assistance  in  a  committee,  or  other- 
wise ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
imagined  the  plan  he  proposed  could  be 
carried  out  in  twenty-five  days,  he  would 
find,  instead  of  benefiting  the  Exhibition 
and  its  visitors,  that  they  would  be  involved 
in  inextricable  confusion. 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  he  concurred  with 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury.  He  wished  to  see  a  road 
carried  across  the  Park  from  the  Paddington 
side ;  but  the  proposal  to  cut  Kensington 
Gardens  in  two  by  a  sunk  road  was  so 
objectionable  that  he  should  be  disposed  to 
offer  it  every  opposition.  It  would  be  an 
eyesore  to  the  gardens,  and  a  regular  trap 
for  the  children  or  the  nursery-maids,  or 
perhaps  both,  to  fall  into,  and  be  driven 
over  by  the  traffic.  But,  if  the  road  was 
made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  coal- tax, 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  it  was  open  to 
traffic  of  every  kind,  without  any  excep- 
tion whatever.  And,  if  so,  let  them  con- 
sider what  an  amount  of  it  there  would  be, 
what  noise,  and  what  danger.  The  plan 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was  good, 
sound,  and  practical.  He  believed  a  per- 
manent road  could  be  made  nearly  on  the 
line  he  suggested ;  but  that  could  be  easily 
proved  by  making  it  first,  as  a  temporary 
and  experimental  road,  for  the  present 
summer ;  and,  if  it  answered,  there  would 
be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  widen  the  bridge  across  the  Serpentine. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  recon- 
sider the  plan  it  had  now  proposed. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEr  said,  he  thought 
if  the  plan  had  reference  to  the  Exhibition 
alone,  it  was  clear  the  Government  had 
no  right  to  touch  the  fund — namely,  the 
Coal  Tax — appropriated  so  recently  as 
last  Session  to  another  purpose.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  >\  as  a  permanent  metro- 
politan improvement,  then  it  entirely 
rested  with  the  Metropolitan  Board.  He 
conceived  that  the  duty  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  representing  the  Crown, 
was  only  to  take  care,  in  making  over 
the  land  for  a  public  highway,  that  the 
arrangements  would  be  carried  out  as 
they  would  be  by  any  other  landlord. 
The  whole  difficulty  might  be  met  if  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  bring  in  a  Bill 
making  over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Crown  property  for  a  high  road.  Then 
Sir  Morton  Veto 


power  might  be  given  to  enable  the  two 
parishes  of  Kensington  and  Paddington  to 
rate  themselves  to  meet  the  expenditure ; 
each  might  contribute  <»ie-third  of  the 
expense;   and  nobody  would  complain  if 
the  Metropolitan  Board  contributed  the 
other   third.     But    if  proper  advantage 
were  taken  of  the  roads   now  existing, 
there  was  actually  at  that  moment,  more 
capability  of  approaching  the  Exhibition 
even  than  the  late  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park.    He  believed  firmly  that  there,  was 
quite  sufficient  accommodation  to  meet  the 
requirements,  and  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  look  into  the  question  of  the 
road  which  was  to  be  a  permanent  im- 
provement to  the  Metropolis.  At  all  events, 
to  suppose  that  they  could  make  a  sunk 
fence,  to  be  commenced  some  three  weeks 
hence,  in  time  for  the  Exhibition,  seemed 
to  him  one  of  the  wildest  schemes  that 
could  be  imagined.     The  very  attempt  to 
lay  hands  on  the  money    cdiowed  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  was    to  collect  a 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as 
there  was  such  temptation  to  appropriate 
it  to  another  purpose  than  that  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed.     It  was  only 
last  year  that  Parliament  decided  that  the 
balance  should  be  applied  to  the  Thames 
embankment,  and,  if  report  spoke  truly, 
the  right   hon.   Gentleman  had  pledged 
himself  to  an  embankment  on  the  south, 
side  of  the  river  also,  so  that  all  the  funds 
that  could  be  collected  out  of  the  Coal 
Tax  would  be  required.    If  the  road  in. 
question  was  a  national  work  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.     He  protested  against  the 
Government  putting    their    hands    upon 
funds  raised  for  a  different  purpose. 

Aldsrhan  SALOMONS  said,  he  repre- 
sented a  district  yery  distant  from  the  Ex- 
hibition, a  district  which  had  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  coal-tax,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  contributors  would  look  with 
astonishment  on  the  application  of  the  fund 
to  the  wealthy  portions  of  the  Metropolis 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  devote  it.  He 
was  sure  it  would  tend  to  make  the  Go- 
vernment exceedingly  unpopular. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  There  are 
two  things  which  almost  everybody  ad- 
mits— the  one  is,  that  access  to  the  Exhi- 
bition should  be  provided  by  the  Ist  of 
May;  and  the  other,  that  a  permanent 
communication  is  required  between  the 
town  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  Hyde  Park.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  accom- 
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plish  both  those  purposes.  "My  hon.  Friend 
behind  me  (Sir  Morton  Peto^  says  that 
the  thing  cannot  be  done  within  the  time. 
"Well,  that  is  a  question  to  be  settled  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  the  contractors.  If  a  contractor  is 
willing  to  undertake  to  complete  it  either 
by  the  Ist  of  May  or  June,  which  would 
probably  be  time  enough,  I  know  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  labour  would  ac- 
complish things  which  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  it  might  consider  very  difficult. 
The  question  is  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  and  I  really  hope  the  House  will 
agree  to  the  motion.  The  matter  is  very 
important  in  all  its  bearings  and  ought  to 
be  discussed  in  a  fuller  House  than  this. 
fAbout  thirty  members  only  were  present.] 
The  Bill,  if  brought  in,  would  be  read  a 
second  time  on  a  future  occasion,  and  then 
the  question  of  the  comparative  importance 
of  one  line  and  another  might  be  dis- 
cussed. But  then,  it  is  said,  "  Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  roads."  But  what 
are  called  the  present  roads  do  not  exist. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  communication 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  there 
is  none.  Some  hon.  Member  has  said, 
"  Let  the  carriages  go  in  at  the  Bays- 
water-road,  and  so  dong  the  sunk  fence 
and  the  bridge  to  the  Exhibition."  But 
there  is  no  road  fit  for  heavy  traffic 
beyond  the  bridge;  and  the  bridge,  as 
it  now  is,  would  not  admit  the  traffic 
which  would  then  have  to  pass  over  it. 
Therefore,  the  proposal  to  take  advantage 
of  the  roads  that  now  exist  does  not  apply. 
I  hope,  then,  that  hon.  Members  who  may 
entertain  a  different  opinion  as  to  the 
scheme  will  not  object  to  the  motion,  and 
at  a  future  time  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  different  methods 
by  which  the  same  object  may  be  at- 
tained. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE :  Though  I 
cannot  take  the  grand  parochial  view  of 
this  matter,  still,  as  being  one  who  takes 
what  I  call  a  Consolidated  Fund  view,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Westminster 
said,  ''  Let's  take  a  pull  at  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund."  Now,  having  a  slight 
interest  in  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
having  heard  the  exposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  have  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion  from  that  at  which  he 
has  arrived.  If  experience  is  to  have 
any  weight  in  this  debate,  we  probably 
have  heard  the  most  experienced  man 
in  this   country  as  to   the  cost  of  this 


'*  sunk  fence,"  for  "  sunk  fence,"  Sir,  I 
call  it.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Sir  Morton  Peto),  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  engaged  in  making  that  cele- 
brated Balaclava  road,  and  who  has  a 
pretty  good  idea  how  long  they  would 
take  to  make  the  proposed  road,  has  told 
this  skeleton  of  a  House  what  he  thinks 
of  the  sufficiency  of  this  £30,000.  And, 
indeed,  any  one  of  any  experience  must 
know  that  the  making  of  this  road, 
which  is  upwards  of  two  miles  long — 
[Mr.  CowPKR :  Three-quarters  of  a  mile.] 
Well,  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  I  was 
going  to  put  the  cost  at  £70,000  —  but 
will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tell  the 
House  that  he  will  make  this  road  for 
£30,000,  or  that  he  will  do  it  in  two 
months?  The  whole  thing  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  It  cannot  be  made  for  that 
sum,  and  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
that  time.  Now,  what  is  the  necessity 
for  this  permanent  road  at  all?  For  the 
last  Exhibition  we  had  no  new  road. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  it  is  to 
be  a  short  cut  from  Australia.  That  is  a 
reason  certainly  for  inducing  this  House 
to  consent  to  the  Bill.  He  said,  "What 
will  the  people  from  Australia  think  if 
they  don't  find  this  road  open  ?"  I  have 
no  great  geographical  knowledge,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  people  from  Australia  will 
make  any  remark  if  this  road  is  not  made. 
We  have  had  the  most  forcible  testimony 
given  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  more 
about  earthworks  than  any  other  man, 
that  it  cannot  be  made  in  time.  Well, 
we  have  got  this  great  earthwork  scheme 
which  is  to  form  the  great  work  of 
the  Session.  I  call  upon  the  attenuated 
House,  if  they  have  any  spirit  left,  to 
throw  out  the  Bill  at  once.  The  manifest 
thing  is  a  temporary  road  for  this  purpose. 
As  for  the  proposed  Bill,  let  us  throw  it 
out  at  once,  and  so  hear  no  more  about  it. 

Question  put: — 

The  Committee  i^wuforf; — Ayes  17;  Noes 
12 :  Majority  5. 

And  it  appearing  tliat  Forty  Members 
were  not  present,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed 
the  Chair. 

House  counted,  and  Forty  Members  not 
being  present. 

The  House  wu  adjourned  at  half 

after  Twelve  o'clock,  till 

Monday  next. 

^   ^  Digitized  by  Google 
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UOUSB    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  February  24,  1862. 

MiKuTES.]  PuBUO  Bills. — !•  Law  of  Property 
Amendment;  Real  Property  (Title  of  Pur- 
ehaserfl). 

LAW  OF  PROPERTY  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

REAL   PROPERTY  (TITLE  OF 

PURCHASERS)  BILL. 

BILLS  FBB8BNTED.      FIB8T  BEADING. 

LoBD  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  he  rose  to 
lay  on  their  Lordships'  table  two  Bills 
having  relation  to  real  Estate.  The  first 
•was  a  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Law  of 
Peal  Property.  The  first  provision  of  the 
Bill  was  one  which  had  already  upon 
three  occasions  received  their  Lordships' 
support,  but  had  not  met  with  favour  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament :  it  was  to 
prevent  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee  from 
being  afiected  by  what  is  termed  implied 
or  constructive  notice,  and  he  still  hoped 
that  it  would  from  its  merits  receive  the 
sanction  of  both  Houses.  Another  purpose 
of  the  Bill  was  a  provision  by  which,  when 
a  sequestration  issued  under  the  Bill  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  of  last 
Session  (the  Bankruptcy  Act)  against  a 
beneficed  clergyman,  all  previous  seques- 
trations shall  cease  to  have  effect,  and 
all  the  profits  of  the  benefice,  beyond 
necessary  expenses  and  provision  for  a 
curate  or  incumbent,  should  be  divided 
rateably  among  the  creditors.  There  were 
also  provisions  to  render  it  unnecessary, 
where  judgments  were  registered  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  to  register  them  in  the 
local  Courts  of  Registry.  A  farther  clause 
provided  for  the  more  perfect  entry  in  the 
Common  Pleas  of  writs.  The  Bill  contained 
various  other  provisions,  to  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  call  their  Lordships' attention. 
His  second  measure  was  a  Bill  for  further 
Limitation  of  Actions  and  Suits  relating 
to  Real  Property  in  support  of  the  Title  of 
Purchasers,  which  he  proposed,  with  their 
Lordships'  consent,  should  be  read  .a  se- 
cond time,  and  then  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  which  was  to  consider  the  other 
Bills  that  had  been  introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  titles  to  land.  At  present  a  pur- 
chaser must  wait  forty  years  before  he 
could  be  sure  of  having  a  good  title,  be- 
cause there  might  be  some  outstanding 
claim  which  nobody  had  ever  heard  of,  or 
which  had  been  quite  forgotten,  which 
might  be  brought  against  tJbe  title.     His 


proposal  was,  that  possession  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  should  confer  on  a  pur- 
chaser a  good  title,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
disabilities  five  years  should  be  allowed 
after  the  disability  ceased  for  the  claimant 
to  make  his  legal  claim.  Thirty  years, 
however,  was  tiie  utmost  allowance  for 
disabilities— after  that  period  the  claim- 
ant's right  was  extinguished,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  disability  or  disabili- 
ties, or  whatever  the  disabilities  of  suc- 
cessive claimants.  During  the  whole  of 
the  twenty  years  which  was  to  give  a  pur- 
chaser a  good  title,  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  to  reversioners  or  on  behalf 
of  issue  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  right. 
This,  if  adopted,  would  enable  Parliar 
ment,  as  he  proposed  by  the  Bill,  to  limit 
the  obligation  of  a  vendor  to  produce  a 
title  of  forty  years,  instead,  aa  now,  of 
sixty  years,  which  would  be  an  immense 
saving  to  owners  of  property. 
BiWs presented;  and  read  1*. 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  past 

Five  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 

Monday,  February  24, 1862. 

MiNUTxs.]  Public  Bills. — 1<*  Consolidated  Food 
(£973,747) ;  Bleachfields  (Vfomen  and  Cbil- 
aren)  Employment ;  Merchandise  Marks. 

CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Ban- 
bury (Sir  Charles  Douglas),  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  (Sir  John 
Trelawny),  Whether  it  is  his  intention 
to  bring  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Church  Rates  Abolition  Bill  on  the  day 
for  which  it  now  stands  fixed,  which 
is  Ash  Wednesday?  On  that  day  the 
House  did  not  meet  till  two  o'clock. 

Sir  CHARLES  DOUGLAS  said,  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tavistock  who  was  detained  at  home  by 
indisposition,  he  begged  to  inform  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  bring  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Church  Rates  Bill  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
when  it  could  not  be  fully  discussed.  It 
had  remained  on  the  orders  where  it  was 
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first  put  by  mistake.  He  would  take  care 
and  give  ample  notice  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House  generally  when 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  would 
come  on. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  MANORS. 

Mb.  LTGON  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
rnent^  When  the  Return  relating  to  Ec- 
clesiastical Manors,  ordered  by  this  House 
15th  June  1860  and  25th  June  1861,  will 
be  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

SiK  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  the  Re- 
turns  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Manors  had 
been  kept  back  in  consequence  of  one  part 
not  being  completed.  They  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  immediately. 

BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE— THE 
O'DONOGHUE  AND  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 
ViscoitntPALMERSTON:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  upon 
a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance 
to  ih^  House,  because  it  bears  upon  one  of 
our  most  important  privileges — I  mean 
that  privilege  which  is  sanctioned  by 
ancient  customs,  and  I  believe  confirmed 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights — ^that  there  shall  be 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  in  debates  of 
this  House.  It  is  our  privilege  to  say 
whatever  we  think  right  in  Parliament, 
and  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
this  House  that  what  any  Member  says  in 
this  House  should  be  questioned  out  of 
this  House  by  any  person  whomsoever. 
That  is  the  corporate  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  most  important  one  it  is ;  for 
without  freedom  of  speech  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  this  House  the  proper  func- 
tions of  this  House  could  not  be  ade- 
quately and  usefully  discharged.  To  coun- 
terbalance that  latitude  we  have  rules  and 
regulations  of  our  own.  We  have  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  any  Member  is 
liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  person  who  sits 
in  your  chair,  Sir— the  Speaker  for  the  time 
being  —  if  he  says  anything  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  Parliament,  and  contrary  to 
those  rules  and  regulations  which,  for  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  this  House,  have 
been  e«tablished  and  practised,  and  which 
ought  to  be  observed.  But  beyond  this 
there  is  another  rule  established.  Where 
it  happens  that  the  Speaker  may  not  feel 
or  understand  the  offensive  force  of  some 
expression  bearing  on  a  Member  of  the 
House,  it  is  competent  for  the  Member 


with  regard  to  whom  any  expression  is 
used  which  is  wounding  to  his  feelings,  or 
derogatory  to  his  honour,  to  get  up  then 
and  there,  to  stop  the  person  who  is  speak- 
ing, and  to  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  the 
House  to  pronounce  whether  such  expres- 
sion is  proper  to  be  used  or  not.  The  way 
in  which  these  general  principles  bear  on 
the  matter  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state 
to  the  House  is  this: — In  the  course  of 
Friday  evening  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
used  some  expressions  which,  later  in  the 
evening,  I  was  informed  were  considered 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (The 
0*Donoghue)  to  be  offensive  to  him,  and 
to  bear  personally  upon  him.  The  hon. 
Member  took  no  notice  of  these  expressions 
at  the  time,  and  therefore  nothing  passed 
at  the  moment  to  lead  anybody  to  think 
that  consequences  of  any  kind  would  fol- 
low from  what  I  have  stated.  But  late  at 
night,  after  the  House  had  been  counted 
out  on  a  division  in  Committee,  and  was 
therefore  adjourned,  it  was  intimated  to 
me  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
had  taken  offence  at  some  expressions  used 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  that  it  was 
likely  that  results  out  of  the  House  would 
ensue.  Bearing  in  mind  what  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House  are,  and  that  it  is  a 
distinct  breach  of  privilege  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  notice  hostilely  out 
of  the  House  any  expressions  which  have 
been  made  use  of  in  debute  within  these 
walls,  I  thought  it  right,  before  quitting 
the  House,  to  write  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  If 
any  intimation  had  been  made  to  me  be- 
fore the  House  adjourned,  then,  of  course, 
it  would  have  been  my  duty  immediately 
to  have  made  some  communication  to  you, 
Sir;  but,  the  House  having  adjourned, 
that  course  was  out  of  my  power.  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  take  this  step  of 
writing  to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  because, 
having  the  honour  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  is  a  member,  and  also  having  the 
honour  to  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  business  in  thiii  House,  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  privileges  of 
this  House  were  not  violated  in  a  manner 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been  pain- 
ful to  all  parties  in  this  Hjusc.  This, 
then,  is  the  letter — 

"  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  21, 1862. 

**  My  dear  Feel, — It  bas  been  suggested  to  me 

tbat  The  0*Donogbue  maj  contemplate  sending 

you  a  hostile  messaj^  in  consequence  of  what  he 

coQsideia  your  allusion  to  him  in  your  speech 
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this  afternoon ;  and  I  think  it  right,  therefore, 
before  I  leave  the  Ilonse  to  remind  you  that  snoh 
a  proceeding  by  The  O'Donoghue  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Uouse,  and  that  if 
yoa  were  to  accept  such  a  challenge,  you  would 
make  yourself  a  party  to  that  breach  of  privilege. 

**  Your  duty,  therefore,  in  such  case  would  be 
to  decline  the  invitation ;  and  1  should  in  such 
case  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  the  matter  to  the 
House  at  its  meeting  on  Monday,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  deal  with  the  matter  in  the 
manner  which  it  has  usually  dealt  with  matters 
of  the  same  kind  on  former  occasions. 

'*  It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  yonr  official 
position  renders  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  yon 
to  avoid  infringing  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
and  making  yourself  a  party  to  what  would  be  a 
public  scand  al. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

**  PALMBRSTOir. 

**  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  Ao,'' 

I  wrote  that  letter  late  at  night,  and  had 
it  given  to  a  messenger  to  deliver  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. In  the  course  of  Saturday  communi- 
cations took  place  which  led  to  a  request, 
— not  directly  in  the  nature  of  the  invita- 
tion which  I  had  enjoined  my  right  hon. 
Friend  to  decline — hut  proposals  were 
made  to  him  that  he  should  name  a 
friend.  I  requested  my  right  hon.  Friend 
to  refer  to  me  —not  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a  meeting,  hut  offi- 
cially to  refer  to  me  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  had  heen  commissioned  to 
communicate  with  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
I  saw  that  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
this  morning;  I  explained  to  him  the 
hearing  of  the  contemplated  proceeding  on 
the  rules  and  privileges  of  this  House, 
and  I  stated  that  I  should  deem  it  my 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice 
(  of  this  House  this  day  at  half-past  four 
o'clock,  in  order  that  you,  Sir,  and  the 
House  might  deal  with  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  he  deemed  expedient.  I 
also  thought  it  right  to  inform  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tipperary  that 
such  was  my  intention,  as  he  would  pro- 
hahly  think  it  right  to  he  in  his  place  at 
the  time.  I  have  now,  Sir,  done  that  which 
I  think  it  was  my  duty  to  do ;  and  I  have 
only  to  say  that,  having  brought  the  mat- 
ter under  the  knowledge  of  the  House,  I 
leave  it  to  you  and  the  House  to  deal  with 
it  as  you  think  fit. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  — It  having  heen 
hrought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
that  a  distinct  hreach  of  its  privileges  has 
heen  committed  by  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Tipperary,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  call  on 
that  hon.  Member  to  express  his  regret  for 
the  breach  of  privilege  he  has  committed. 
Viscount  Palmerslon  ' 


and  to  give  an  assurance  to  this  House 
that  the  matter  shall  proceed  no  further. 
Major  GAVIN :   I  beg,  as  the  Friend 
of  The  O'Donoghue,  that  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  pay  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion ;  and  I  think  when  hon.  GenUemen 
have  heard  the  statement,  they  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
respect  of  the  course  I  have  taken  in  this 
matter.     I  believe  that  every  one  in  this 
House  read,  if  they  did  not  hear,  the  de- 
bate on  Friday  night.    They  will  recollect 
that  in  that  debate  very  strong  language 
was  made  use  of  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  reference  to 
my  Friend  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary. 
My  hon.  Friend,  on  hearing  that  language, 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  rule  which 
enabled  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Speaker  to  that  language  as  a  question  of 
Order,  hut  left  the  House  very  indignant 
and  highly  irritated.     He  called  on  me  at 
the  club  on  Saturday  morning,  and  stated 
that  he  felt  himself  grossly  ofl'ended  at  the 
right  hon.  Baronefs  observations  the  pre- 
vious evening.     I  begged  him  to  put  in 
writing  the  words  which  he  felt  hurt  at, 
and  he  did  so.     I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
having  consulted  with  him,  and  having 
fully    considered    those    words,    I   quite 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion ;  and  for  any 
act  which  may  have  been  done  I,  and  I 
alone,  am  responsible.     The  House  heard 
the  language  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net.    As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  lan- 
guage which  was  employed — referring  to 
a  meeting  held  at  Dublin,  and  presided 
over  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary— 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary said  that  it  consisted  of  "mani- 
kin traitors,"  who  sought  to  imitate  the 
"cabbage  garden"  proceedings  of  1846, 
but  that  he  was  happy  to  say  the  call 
was  not  answered  by  a  single  respectable 
person.     I  think  those  were  the  words; 
if  I  am  in  error,  let  me  be  corrected. 
I  thought  over  those  expressions,  and  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
words  that  no  gentleman  should  rest  under. 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  army  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  no  such  language  would  be  tolerated 
in  that  honourable  profession.     Entertain- 
ing that  view,  and  having  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  only  necessary  for 
me  to  place  before  him  the  very  injurious 
nature  of  the  expressions  made  use  of,  and 
that  he  would  give  such  explanations  as 
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would  be  satiBfectory  to  tny  hon.  Friend. 
I  went  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  house  on  Sa- 
turday morning.  He  had  just  left  to  go 
to  the  Irish  office.  I  followed,  and  had 
an  interview  with  him  there.  I  told  him 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary 
felt  that  the  language  which  he  had  made 
use  of  on  the  previous  night  was  such  as 
one  gentleman  could  not  hear  from  another. 
I  added  that  that  was  my  opinion  also; 
that  my  hon.  Friend  could  not  possibly 
rest  under  the  words  which  had  beeu  used, 
and  that  I  required  an  explanation.  I  told 
him  the  words  attributed  to  him,  and  I 
asked  him  to  let  me  convey  to  my  hon. 
Friend  that  he  meant  no  offence.  I  then 
went  further,  and  tried  by  separating  those 
words  —  I  mean  those  expressions  as  to 
no  respectable  person  having  attended  the 
meeting  —  from  the  other  words  in  the 
offensive  passage,  and  so  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  he  would  adhere 
to  the  words  in  their  integrity.  I  then 
asked  him  to  refer  me  to  a  friend.  He 
said  I  must  write  to  him  on  the  subject. 
I  did  write  to  him,  and  if  the  House 
wishes  it,  I  will  read  the  letter.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

"  15,  CbarlM  Street,  St.  James's,  Saturday. 
"My  dear  Sir  Robert,— As  the  explanation 
giren  by  you  to  me  regarding  the  words  you 
made  use  of  towards  The  0*Donoghoe  last  night  | 
in  the  House  is  not  satis&otory,  and  as  the  matter 
eaimoi  possibly  remain  in  its  present  position,  I 
most  request  you  at  once  to  refer  me  to  a  friend. 
"  Faithfully  yours,  G.  Gavin. 

•*  To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Ac." 

Well,  Sir,  <m  Saturday  evening  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  which 
was  very  short  and  sweety  saying  that  he 
had  referred  it  to  a  friend.  I  naturally 
supposed  that  I  would  hear  the  name,  but 
no  name  was  mentioned ;  and  though  the 
letter  was  written  at  four  o'clock,  I  did  not 
it  till  very  late  at  night.  However, 
t  night  (Sunday)  I  got  another  letter 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  stating  what 
&e  House  has  already  heard — that  I  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  And  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  thbre  is  no  one 
in  the  House  who,  I  think,  would  so  rea- 
dily respond  to  an jthing  of  the  kind.  This, 
Sir,  is  tiie  letter : — 

"  Irish  Office,  Great  Qneen  Street, 

White-hall,  Feb.  33, 1862. 

"Dear  Major  Gavin, — In  consequence  of  a 

•emmimieation  I  received  from  Lord  PaUnerston 

very  early  on  Saturday  morning,  I  referred  to  him 

the  letter  you  addressed  to  me  yesterday  after- 


noon, and  I  have  this  instant  received  a  reply 
from  him  desiring  me  to  refer  you  to  him. 
"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

'*  ROBBBT  PaxL. 
"  Migor  G.  Gavin,  M.P," 

Well,  Sir,  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing on  the  noble  Lord  this  morning.  I 
stated  to  him  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  had  re- 
ferred me  to  him  for  an  explanation  of  the 
words  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  use  of  on  Friday  night,  and  that  I 
thought  he  would  agree  with  me  that  such 
words  were  not  to  be  passed  over.  The 
noble  Lord  then  told  me  what  the  rules  of 
the  House  were.  I  said,  *'  Oh,  my  Lord, 
if  this  is  to  be  taken  up  officially,  there  is 
no  use  in  my  taking  up  your  time  about 
it."  I  then  inferred  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter had  been  taken  up  officially — in  fact, 
it  had  been  reported  to  you,  Sir,  before  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  wait  on  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  for  an 
explanation.  I  feel  m3r8elf  placed  in  a 
very  painful  position.  1  did  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  my  duty  towards  my  Friend. 
I  had  to  vindicate  his  honour,  and  I  went 
about  it  in  the  only  way  I  understood. 
The  honour  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary was  placed  in  my  hands.  It  has 
now  been  handed  over  to  you.  Sir,  and 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  and  I  hope  you  will  preserve  it. 

Mn.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Member  for  Limerick, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary,  has  been  permitted  full 
latitude;  but  I  must  point  out  to  the 
House  that  it  would  not  be  proper  in  the 
House  to  follow  him  to  the  extent  he  has 
gone,  because  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  is  that  any  exception  taken  to 
words  spoken  in  debate  must  be  taken  on 
the  spot  and  at  once ;  and  no  words  spoken 
can  be  taken  notice  of  afterwards  in  the 
House,  if  such  exception  has  not  been  taken 
to  them,  and  if  the  words  themselves  have 
not  been  taken  down  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
table.  The  value  of  that  rule  must  be  felt 
on  the  present  occasion,  because  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  has  not  professed 
to  report  to  the  House  the  exact  words 
which  have  bt*en  complained  of  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary.  It  is  now 
my  duty  to  inform  the  House  that  no  dis- 
cussion can  take  place  on  the  words  which 
were  used  on  Friday  evening.  The  time 
for  discussing  thtm  has  passed.  A  breach 
of  privilege  has  now  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House;  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  call  on   the  hon.  Member,  who   was 
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guilty  of  what  I  mast  observe  to  him  is  an 
offence  to  this  House,  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  to  give  to  the  House  an 
assurance  that  the  matter  will  proceed  no 

further.  

The  O'BONOGHUE:— Sir,  I  hope  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  should 
regret  deeply  to  do  anything  to  violate  the 
privileges  of  this  House.     And  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  I  would  have  been  the  last 
person  in  this  House  to  say  or  do  anything 
which  might  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
any  hon.  Member.     I  hope,  however,  that 
the  House  will  accord  to  me  for  one  mo- 
ment the  consideration  which  they  invari- 
ably extend  to  any  one  who  has  a  personal 
explanation  to  make.     Having  received 
this  afternoon  an    intimation   from    the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
that  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  this  evening 
to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to 
me,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  attend  in  my 
place ;  and  as  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
what  the  noble  Lord  had  to  say  would 
refer  to  what  passed  on  Friday  night,  I 
made  a  copy  of  the  words  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  which 
X  considered  personally  offensive  to  myself. 
In  rising  to  offer  a  very  few  words  of  ex 
planation,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  erroneously 
estimate  the  character  of  this  House  when 
I  expect  from  it  all  the  more  consideration 
from  the  fact  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
did  all  in  his  power  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  me.     Perhaps  the  House  will  per- 
mit me  to  read  the  words  which  I  con- 
sidered offensive.     Alluding  to  the  alleged 
prosperity  of  Ireland^  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said : — 

"  Of  the  justice  of  that  opinion  no  more  re- 
markable proof  can  be  adduced  than  that  which 
took  place  the  other  day,  when  there  was  danger 
of  rupture  with  America^and  Ireland  was  filled  with 
American  emissaries,  who  tried  to  raise  there  a 
spirit  of  disloyalty.  A  meetin;^  was  then  held  in 
the  Rotunda,  at  which  a  few  manikin  traitors 
sought  to  imitate  the  cabbage-garden  heroes  of 
1848 ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  they  met  with  no 
response.  There  was  no  one  to  follow.  There 
was  not  a  single  man  of  respectability  who  an- 
swered the  appeal." 

I  felt  that  this  language  was  personally 
offensive  to  me,  and  I  thought  that  I 
could  not  let  it  pass.  I  felt  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  come  down  to  the  House, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  disparage  my 
social  position,  I  would  not  attach  any 
importance  to  assertions  or  insinuations 
made  in  the  excitement  of  debate  or  in 
^r.  Speaker  I 


the  heat  of  argument.     I  fbel  that  great 
allowance    must    be  made  for    speakers 
under  such    circumstances.     But    I    am 
ready  to  do  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
justice  to  say  that  his  speeches  bear  the 
marks  of  very  careful  preparation.     The 
meaning  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  ob- 
servations was    quite    manifest,   for    his 
remarks    drew  the    eyes  of   the    whole 
House  on  me.     What,  then,  was  I  to  do  ? 
Could  I  submit  to  such  an  afi&ont  without 
forfeiting  my  claim  to  sit  in  the  company 
of  honourable  men — without  brihging  dis- 
grace   on    the  memory  of   those  whose 
honour  I  am  bound  to  cherish,  and  en- 
tailing a  legacy  of  shame  on  tliose  who 
are  to  follow  me?     What  was  I  to  do? 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  ancient  mode 
of  arbitrament  has  fallen  into  disuse ;  but, 
if  it  has,  those  unseemly  manners  which 
make  it  necessary  have  also  disappeared. 
What  course  was  I  to  take  ?     I  consulted 
with  my  hon.    and   gallant  Friend    the 
Member  for  Limerick,  in  whose  hands  I 
felt  that  my  honour  was  perfectly  safe; 
and  on  whose  judgment — matured  as  it 
has  been  by  experience  acquired  in  the 
most  honourable  of  professions — I  could 
implicitly  rely.     I  consulted  with  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend ;  and  he  agreed  with 
me  that  I  was  not  only  entitled  to  expect 
an  explanation  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, but  bound  to   demand,   and,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  that  explanation.     We 
did  all  we  could  to  obtain  an  explanation. 
I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  was  nothing  bullying  in 
the  tone  we  adopted.     Well,  we  failed  to 
obtain  it ;  and,  if  I  am  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
is  not  in  an  eminent  degree  distinguished 
by  those  qualities  for  which  his  country- 
men generally  are  remarkable,  the  fault 
is  certainly  not  mine.     I  most  say  that 
whatever  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may- 
think  fit  to  say  with  regard  to  my  political 
conduct  or  course  of  action,  with  regard 
to  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.     He  may 
talk  as  much  as  he  pleases  about  cabbage- 
garden   heroes,  and   with   all    the   more 
freedom  from  the  fact  that  the  inferences 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wishes 
the  public  to  draw  are  based  on  the  most 
flagrant  misrepresentation  of  facts.     When 
I  state  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  say  what  he  likes  of 
ray  political  conduct,  1  may  be  allowed 
to  explain  it  in  this  way — that  I  should 
consider   myself  perfectly  justified,   if  I 
thought  it  worth  while,  to  say  that  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  when 
he  went  to  Derry  and  spoke  as  he  did 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  most 
discreditable.  [  Zoud  cr%e9  of  Order !  J 
But  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in 
saying 

Mr.  speaker  :  This  is  not  an  occa- 
sion on  which  it  is  competent  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  enter  upon  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  this  nature.  The  matter  is  con- 
fined within  much  narrower  limits. 

Thb  O'DONOGHUE  :  I  bow  to  your 
decision,  Sir.  But  before  J  sit  down  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that 
the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
not  quite  so  hollow,  and  that  there  is  much 
more  of  craftiness    and  cunning    in   his 

disposition    than \Loud    cries    of 

Order,  order!]  Then,  m  conclusion,  I 
must  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  much  mistaken  if  he  supposes  he  can 
force  me  here  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
that  I  occupy  elsewhere,  or  to  renounce 
opinions  that  I  conscientiously  hold,  and 
which  I  conscientioufdy  believe  are  held 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  House 
for  the  attention  they  have  accorded  me, 
and  I  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
the  opportunity  he  has  afforded  me  of  ex- 
hibiting him  in  his  real  character.  ( Cries 
ofOhl) 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  trust  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  the  matter  in  question 
lies  not  between  himself  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  but  between  himself  and  the 
House ;  and  I  hope  he  will  not  conclude 
his  speech  without  some  reference  to  the 
position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  House. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  :  I  thought  that  I 
had  already  apologized  to  the  House  for 
committing  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  I 
think  I  may  add — although  after  what  has 
passed  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  so — 
but  if  it  be  necessary,  I  am  ready  to  state 
the  matter  shall  go  no  further. 

[Complaint  being  made  to  the  House, 
bj  Viscount  Palmerston,  that  The  O'Do- 
noghue.  Member  for  the  County  of  Tip- 
perarj,  had  sent  a  hostile  Message  to  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  baronet, 
Member  for  Tarn  worth,  and  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  words  spoken  by  the  latter 
in  Debate  in  the  House  on  Friday  last ; 
and  The  O'Donoghue  being  in  his  place, 
Mr.  Speaker  called  upop  him  to  express 
his  regret  that  he  had  taken  a  course  in- 
consistent with  the  Priyileges  of  the  House, 


and  to  assure  the  House  that  this  matter 
should  not  proceed  further. 

Whereupon,  after  an  explanation  by 
Major  Gavin,  Member  for  the  City  of 
Limerick,  who  had  convened  the  said 
Message,  The  O'DoNOGnuE  stated  that  he 
desired  to  acquit  himself  of  any  disrespect 
to  the  House,  or  its  Privileges,  submitted 
himself  to  its  pleasure,  and  gave  the  re- 
quired assurance. —  Votes  and  Proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons ,  Lunas,  24^  die 
FebruaHi,  1862.] 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

MEXICO— THE  ROYAL  MARINES. 
Admiral  WALCOTT  :  Sir,  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  the  question  I  have  placed 
upon  the  paper  from  a  personal  experience 
which  I  have  had  of  the  great  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate  of  Yera  Cruz  and  the 
Fortress  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  in,  with 
slight  exceptions,  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
I  make.  Sir,  no  exception  to  the  policy 
which  directed  the  expedition  to  Mexico ; 
but  I  shall  lament  beyond  expression,  if 
the  fact  be  so,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  troops  marching  into 
the  interior,  the  English  contingent  be 
placed,  not  only  in  such  a  fatal,  but  in 
such  an  inglorious  position  as  to  remain  in 
garrison  of  the  places  I  have  named,  which 
will  deny  to  that  eminently  distinguished 
corps  the  Royal  Marines  the  opportunity 
of  adding  fresh  laurels  to  those  already 
gathered  by  long  service.  In  a  joint  ex- 
pedition all  should  share  equality  of  for- 
tune. I  therefore  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Navy,  Whether  the  Royal  Marines  sent  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  ti'oops  of 
France  and  Spain  upon  service  in  Mexico 
were  supplied  with  tents  and  field  artil- 
lery; or  whether  their  duties  would  be 
restricted  to  garrisoning  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  Fortress  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa;  and,  in 
the  latter  event,  whether  due  caution  had 
been  impressed  upon  the  commanding 
officer  to  select  a  position  where  their 
healch  and  sanitary  arrangements  could  be 
best  secured  previous  to  their  landing — 
Vera  Cruz  being  surrounded  with  sand- 
hills and  pools  of  stagnant  water  ? 
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right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley),  If  it  was  his  intention  to  move  for 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee ?  As  he  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  one  or  two  points 
with  regard  to  the  Navy  Estimates  when 
they  should  come  on  for  discussion,  he 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
He  regretted  to  see  that  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates did  not  contain  any  provision  for 
basins  and  docks  at  Portsmouth,  the  want 
of  which  in  that  central  position  in  the 
Channel  was  a  blot  on  our  navy.  We 
were  surrounding  Portsmouth  wiUi  fortifi- 
cations, the  outer  circle  of  which  was  nine 
miles  in  diameter,  the  inner  circle  having 
a  diameter  of  five  miles,  but  what  ought 
to  form  the  object  of  these  defences  was 
still  wanted.  He  understood  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  reported  that  the  present 
lines  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  were  per- 
fectly useless,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
rased  to  the  ground,  which  would  give  the 
Government  command  of  160  acres  of  land 
in  a  position  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  for  carrying  out  the 
works  necessary  to  make  Portsmouth  a 
complete  naval  arsenal.  We  were  now 
multiplying  our  iron  ships.  These  ships, 
instead  of  being  of  the  same  length  as  the 
old  three-deckers,  210  feet,  were  400  feet 
long.  To  supply  the  proper  accommodation 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  docks 
of  double  the  former  length.  This  was 
the  main  blot,  in  his  opinion,  upon  the 
Navy  Estimates.  There  was  another  blot 
in  them.  It  was,  he  understood,  intended 
to  increase  the  number  of  boys  in  the  ser- 
vice to  9,000.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  C. 
Paget)  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at 
Deal,  had  declared  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Navy  Commissioners  had  been 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Navy  Commissioners  on  that 
point  were  these: — They  recommended 
that  a  Naval  Reserve  should  be  created  ; 
and  in  three  paragraphs  they  disposed  of 
the  means  of  doing  so.  They  tlien  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  a  plan  for  its  future 
supply;  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Card  well)  would  corroborate 
this  statement,  because  it  was  to  him  and 
to  Captain  Brown,  the  Registrar  General, 
that  the  country  were  indebted  for 
this  great  and  successful  plan.  Their 
plan,  which  had  been  only  half  carried 
into  effect,  was  to  provide  the  means  of 
educating  boys  in  all  the  seaports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  stationing  school- 
ships  in  those  ports.  It  was  supposed 
Sir  James  E^phimtvne 


that    the   assistance    of  the    shipowners 
would    be    thus    secured,    and   that  the 
merchant  service  and    the    navy  would 
be  brought  into  contact.     It  was  intended 
that  ships  should  be  placed  in  twelve  of 
the  principal  ports  in  the  kingdom,  each  to 
contain  260  boys,  who  were  to  go  through 
a  course  of  training,  and  then  enter  the 
Reserve ;  and  when  they  went  to  sea,  the 
owner  whose  service  they  joined,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  private  pay,  was  to  pay  JEl 
a  year  towards  the  Reserve  Fund,  which, 
being  carried  on  by  the  boys,  would  be 
sufficient  to  afford  them  at  fifty  years  of 
age  a  pension  of  £16  a  year.     But  adults 
introduced  into  the  service  could  not  pay 
to  the  Reserve  Fund  long  enough  to  be 
entitled   to    anything  like    an    adequate 
allowance  in  their  old  age,  the  consequence 
of  which  would  be,  that  the  sequel  of  the 
plan  could  not  be  carried  into  operation, 
and  that  the  Reserve  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  simply  because  the  expectations 
that  had  been  excited  could  not  be  ful- 
filled.     In  this   great  maritime  country 
we  had    military  colleges    of  every  de- 
scription ;    the    naval   youth   were    edu- 
cated in  a  hulk.     If    he   established  a 
school  for  pauper  children,  he  could  not 
open    it,  under  the   rules   of    the  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  unless  the  rooms 
in  which  the  children  were  educated  were 
fifteen  feet  high  ;  but  the  youths  in  the 
navy  were  educated  in  apartments  which 
were  not  six  feet  high  under  the  beam, 
and  were    subject   to   every    description 
of   discomfort.     The  only    place   where 
they   were    educated    was    in    the  Bri- 
iannia.     She  had  been  stationed  at  Ports- 
mouth.    She  had  been  removed  to  Port- 
land, for  what  reason  he  was  not  aware. 
It  had  been  said  that  her  position  at  Ports- 
mouth was  not  a  very  good  one.     Doubt- 
less, it  might  have  been  better;  but  at 
Portsmouth  the  boys  had  a  playground, 
which  was  not  the  case  now.     A  ship  was 
not  the  place  for  the  education  of  youths. 
They  we.  e  in  air  that  was  detrimental  to 
health,  and  they  were  unduly  restrained 
from  exercise.     Every  naval  officer  knew 
that  to  land  250  boys  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  boys  had,  while  at  Portsmouth, 
only  gone  ashore  twice  a  week  on  their 
halt'holidays.     But  at  Portland  their  con- 
finement was  greatly  increased.    On  many 
days  the  weather  was  so  gusty  that  they 
could  not  land  at  all.     But  was  there  any 
branch  of  naval  education  that  coul  1  nut 
be  taught  as  well  at  college  on  shore  as  iu 
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a  ship,  necessarily  badly  ventilated  ?  If 
the  noble  Lord  would  allow  tke  accommo- 
dation provided  for  the  education  of  these 
boys  on  board  to  be  examined  by  the  In- 
spectors employed  by  the  Privy  Council 
on  Education,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
be  condemned.  In  1832,  when  po  many 
sweeping  reforms  took  place,  and  it  was 
thought  there  could  never  be  half  reform 
enough,  the  Koyal  Naval  College  was 
swept  away.  It  would  have  been  well, 
however,  if  it  had  been  maintained.  All 
the  best  officers  in  the  navy,  at  the  present 
moment,  had  been  educated  at  the  Naval 
College.  What  reason  was  there  why  a 
Naval  College  should  not  be  established 
now  ?  We  had  established  a  Naval  Re- 
serve, by  which  it  was  desired  to  bring 
the  officers  of  the  navy  and  the  officers  of 
the  merchant  service  into  contact.  Why 
not  establish  a  system  by  which  they  could 
be  brought  together  in  education,  and 
which  would  enable  a  naval  officer  to  fall 
back  on  the  merchant  service  should  the 
navy  not  suit  him  ?  Again,  the  appoint- 
ment of  boys  to  the  ship  had  become  a 
matter  of  political  jobbing;  but  why  should 
the  country  be  at  the  expense  of  educating 
the  boys  of  parents  who  could  themselves 
aflPord  to  pay  for  their  education  ?  It  was 
a  great  boon  to  a  man  with  a  large  family 
to  have  a  son  taken  from  him  and  educated 
at  the  public  expense  ;  but  although  unfit 
for  the  service  of  the  country,  the  country 
never  got  rid  of  him.  Ho  said.  Build  a 
Naval  College  on  a  large  scale,  with  every 
appliance  to  qualify  youths  for  the  very 
highest  branch  of  the  profession .  But  into 
that  college  he  would  throw  the  officers 
of  the  subsidized  service.  He  would  make 
every  officer  pass  through  that  college. 
He  would  enable  every  officer  to  learn  the 
-whole  of  his  profession,  from  the  laying 
of  the  keelson  of  a  ship  to  the  highest 
branches  of  machinery,  and  the  highest 
problem  in  naval  mathematics.  With  the 
land  which  they  had  at  Portsmouth,  such 
a  college  could  be  combined  with  basins, 
with  barracks,  storehouses,  docks,  on  such 
a  scale  as  would  enable  them  to  repair 
their  fleet  if  a  great  battle  were  fought  in 
the  Channel — the  only  place  in  which,  in 
his  opinion,  a  great  naval  battle  would  be 
fought.  Why  was  the  question  of  barracks 
left  out  of  sight  ?  Because,  he  was  told, 
it  was  intended  to  turn  the  Convict  Bar- 
rack into  one  for  seamen.  But  if  he  was 
rightly  informed,  this  barrack  was  not  well 
qualified  for  that  purpose.  He  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  re-  > 


duction  of  men  ?  An  order  had  gone  down 
to  almost  all  the  ships  in  commission  to 
land  some  sixteen  of  their  guns.  That  he 
believed  was  absolutely  necessary.  Ad- 
miral Fremantle  had  reported  so  of  the 
Channel  Fleet ;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  had 
substituted  1 0-inch  guns  for  the  previous 
armament,  how  could  he  account  for  the 
reduction  of  the  complement  ?  The  large 
frigates  were  overmasted  and  under- 
manned ;  but  it  was  not  by  altering  the 
calibre  of  the  maindeck  guns,  and  landing 
those  guns  which  were  useless,  that  the 
defect  could  be  remedied.  He  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord  whether  the  Report  (page 
682,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  Committee),  presented  by 
Admiral  Elliot  to  Admiral  Fremantle,  had 
been  acted  upon ;  whether  the  magazines 
had  been  put  into  a  more  satisfactonr  posi- 
tion ;  whether  the  orlop  decks  had  been 
cleared ;  whether  the  masts  had  been  re- 
duced in  size,  or  the  fore  and  main  masts 
equalized ;  whether  the  rigging  of  those 
ships  had  been  altered  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations— in  short,  whe- 
ther the  recommendations  of  the  Report 
had  been  carried  into  effect  ?  In  asking 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  the  question  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  he  felt  pretty  sure  what 
the  answer  would  be,  and  he  would  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  making  some  re- 
marks in  respect  to  that  matter.  The 
Committee  of  last  year  had  the  advantage 
of  having  four  First  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty upon  it.  The  Committee  went 
through  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  and 
then  reported  to  the  House ;  and  now  he 
was  told  that  the  feeling  of  the  House 
was,  that  such  had  been  the  activity  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  late  matter  of  the 
TVent,  that  the  re-appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  unnecessary;  and  the  matter 
would  be  left  where  it  was,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  noble  Lord  had  telegraphed  to 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  had  laid  hands  on  the  Channel 
fleet,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  sufficient 
crews  to  enable  him  to  man  three  frigates 
and  a  few  sloops,  and  had  then  sent  those 
vessels  in  a  most  disgraceful  state  to  sea. 
That  was  the  plea  upon  which  the  noble 
Lord  expected  to  avoid  an  inquiry — a  most 
vital  inquiry,  as  he  considered  it,  with  re- 
gard both  to  the  honour  and  the  resources 
of  the  country.  He  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone)  would  be  prepared  to  prove,  that  so 
far  from  the  ships  being  in  a  fit  state  to 
meet  the  enemy,  not  one  of  the  ships  had 
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arrived  at  Nova  Scotia  without  its  being 
necessary  to  refit  them. 

Admieal  buncombe  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  In  what  manner  the 
surplus  from  the  last  year's  Estimates  had 
been  disposed  of;  and  to  what  extent,  if  at 
ally  it  had  been  applied  to  the  increase  of 
the  fleet  consequent  upon  the  late  differ- 
ences with  America  ? 

Mr.  HENLEY,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gallant  officer  the  hon.  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone), 
stated  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  parties 
who  originally  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  referred  to,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  his  intention  to  take  any 
part  in  moving  for  its  re-appointment. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  hoped, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty would  state  if  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  move  for  the 
re*  appointment  of  the  Committee.  One 
thing  was  quite  clear,  and  that  was,  that 
the  Committee  last  year  was  most  unfairly 
treated  in  the  work  it  had  thrown  npon 
it.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  ex- 
plain the  position  of  the  finance  'of  the 
Navy.  The  noble  Lord  two  or  three  years 
ago  startled  the  House  by  the  statement 
that  £5,000,000  had  not  been  accounted 
for  in  regard  to  the  Navy.  That  state- 
ment created  a  considerable  sensation. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  was  partially 
right  and  partially  wrong,  as  the  half  of 
the  amount  was  found  in  a  lumped  sum 
among  certain  other  figures  in  the  Navy 
papers.  Now  he  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  had 
no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  the  finance 
of  the  Navy  was  still  in  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory position,  and  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was,  why  the  noble  Lord  did  not  improve 
that  system  ?  A  most  distinguished  Ac* 
countant  General,  Sir  Richard  Bromley, 
who  had  many  years  held  that  office,  had 
distinctly  stated  in  his  evidence  that  which 
was  perfectly  true,  that  there  was  no  defi- 
nite responsibility  whatever  that  could  be 
brought  home  to  any  manager  in  the  Ad- 
miralty in  respect  of  these  matters ;  and  he 
illustrated  that  by  his  own  position,  for 
in  a  certain  number  of  years  he  had  had 
ninety-seven  masters.  Now,  if  by  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Committee  they  could 
find  out  what  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  was,  and  bring  to  bear  on 
the  First  Lord  and  other  officials  a  defined 
responsibility,  so  that  they  might  really 
know  what  "My  Lords"— for  that  was 
the  expression — which  now  meant  nothing, 
ought  to  mean,  something  would  be  ac- 
Sir  James  Elphinstotie 


complished.  If  the  House  had  any  doubt 
about  that  matter,  let  them  only  peruse  the 
Navy  Estimates  that  were  on  the  table  for 
this  year.  He  would  ask  whether  the 
papers  that  had  been  placed  on  the  table 
were  one  whit  better  than  they  had  been 
for  years  past.  Would  any  paper  therein 
show  what  any  given  ship  would  cost? 
It  appeared  that  **  My  Lords  "  of  the  Ad- 
miralty spent  what  they  pleased,  and  then 
sent  a  note  to  "  Mv  Lonls  '*  of  the  Trea- 
sury, **  Please  pay. ' 

Mr.  BENTINCE  believed,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  referred  to 
was  brought  about  by  a  general  feeling 
that  there  was  something  objectionable  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
rendering  the  efficient  performance  of  its 
duties  impracticable.  When  the  Com- 
mittee was  moved  for,  the  noble  Lord  ob- 
served that  the  Admiralty  was  about  to 
be  put  on  its  trial;  but  how,  he  would 
ask,  was  it  sought  to  carry  out  that  view  ? 
By  placing  on  the  Committee  so  large  a 
number  of  Members  who  either  were  or 
had  been  officials  as  to  constitute  it  a  tri- 
bunal which  was  both  judge  and  jury  in 
its  own  case.  He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  op- 
posed the  composition  of  the  Committee, 
but  the  House  overruled  his  Motion  on 
the  subject.  He  had  always  been  of  opi- 
nion that  this  was  a  question  rather  for 
the  House  to  deal  with  than  a  Committee. 
A  Committee  took  evidence  and  made  a 
Report,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
there  remained.  No  result  followed.  The 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  therefore, 
was  entirely  useless.  He  was  himself  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  last  year  for 
several  months,  but  he  became  so  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  inutility  of  sitting  on 
it  that  he  respectfully  asked  leave  to  re- 
tire, convinced  that  the  inquiry  was  an 
utter  waste  of  time,  and  that  no  practical 
result  would  follow.  He  tiiisted,  there- 
fore, that  ic  was  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  reappoint  the 
Committee  this  year.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone), 
considering  the  enormous  amount  it  wonld 
require  to  place  Portsmouth  in  an  ade- 
quate state  of  defence,  he  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  to  select  some  other 
locality  for  the  principal  dockyard  of  the 
country. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  said,  that 
the  Britannia  was  certainly  not  suited  to 
the  purposes  to  which  she  was  now  ap- 
plied— that  of  a  tn  i:iing  school.   He  could 
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speak  strongly  to  that  point,  having  once 
commanded  the  ship.  He  greatly  regret- 
ted, as  a  Memher  of  the  Committee,  that 
those  results  which  the  navy  expected 
would  flow  from  its  labours  had  not  been 
realized.  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  armament  of  the  fleet,  which  had 
been  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Portsmouth,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  English  ships  were  not,  as 
a  genersd  rule,  overgunned.  In  days  long 
gone  by  such  was  well  known  to  be  the 
case  with  French  vessels,  as  was  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  some  of  them  which  had  been 
captured  and  had  their  original  armaments 
replaced  bj  those  used  on  board  our  ships 
had  become,  in  consequence,  better  sailers, 
and  had  in  some  instances  been  taken  as 
modeb  by  us.  He  was,  notwithstanding, 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  guns  in  a  ship  was  a  point 
which  should  be  dealt  with  very  cautiously. 
It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  armament  was  not  one  to  be  hastily 
or  easily  determined.  The  present  position 
of  the  navy  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
He  was  glad  to  see  from  the  Estimates 
that,  while  there  was  to  be  no  attempt  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  we  had 
reached  the  turning  point  of  expenditure, 
and  might  expect  a  moderate  reduction. 
At  all  times  our  navy  had  derived  great 
assbtance  from  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
the  country  had  witnessed  with  pleasure 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  draw 
the  two  services  still  closer  together.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  Channel  fleet  would 
be  permanently  maintained,  and  that  we 
should  never  again  be  left  without  such  a 
force. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  had 
carefully  examined  the  Estimates,  and  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to 
state  that  he  could  conscientiously  support 
every  item.  He  regretted,  however,  that, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Esti- 
mates had  been  prepared,  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  any  one  ship  in  the 
navy.  At  present  they  had  not  the  means 
of  knowing  how  much  had  been  expended 
on  any  particular  ship — for  instance,  the 
Warrior  or  the  JBlaek  Prince;  and  the 
House,  in  the  absence  of  that  detailed 
information,  could  not  exercise  that  per- 
fect control  which  it  was  necessary  they 
should  have  over  the  naval  expenditure  of 
the  country.  He  hoped  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  would  inform  the  House 
what  the  Warrior  and  the  JBlack  Prince 


had  cost,  and  also  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  build  other  ships  of  the  same 
gigantic  size?  It  was  reported  that  the 
armament  of  our  ships  was  to  be  reduced. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would  explain  the 
reason  why.  Was  it  necessary  to  give 
more  space  to  the  gims,  or  would  our  ships 
not  carry  the  guns  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended  ?  That  brought  him 
to  the  subject  of  the  tonnage  of  the  several 
vessels  and  the  proportionate  number  of 
guns  which  they  were  to  carry.  He 
found  that  upon  that  matter  no  uniform 
rule  seemed  to  be  adopted.  One  vessel 
had  been  laid  down  to  carry  131  guns, 
and  yet  had  not  as  large  a  tonnage  as 
another  which  was  to  carry  only  40  guns. 
Hence  it  seemed  to  him  there  must  be  a 
great  waste  of  power  and  an  unnecessary 
expenditure.  Again,  it  appeared  from  a 
recent  return  that  the  Albion  had  only 
36  tons  per  gun ;  the  Wellington  only 
29  tons  per  gun;  the  Frederick  William 
only  38  tons  per  gun  ;  and  the  Royal 
Sovereign  only  29  tons  per  gun ;  while 
among  our  new  vessels  the  Oi^lando  had 
75  tons  per  gun;  the  Galatea  124  tons  per 
gun;  and  the  Warrior  and  the  Pluck 
Prince  had  each  as  much  as  152  tons  per 
gun.  But  what  struck  him  as  very  remark- 
able was  that  the  Achilles,  now  building 
at  Chatham,  would  only  have  121  tons 
per  gun,  showing  an  increase,  instead  of  a 
decrease,  of  armament  in  proportion  to  her 
tonnage.  If  one  of  our  ships  were  to  en- 
gage an  enemy's  vessel  of  the  same  size, 
but  with  double  the  number  of  guns,  the 
result  might  be  very  unfortunate  for  us. 
It  was,  likewise,  said  that  we  were  going 
to  reduce  the  number  of  men  on  board 
each  ship.  Boarding  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  a  large  number  of  men.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  re- 
ducing the  crews  and  almost  disarming 
the  vessels  would  be  seriously  considered 
before  being  carried  into  effect.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  new  vessels  are 
seriously  strained  in  gales  of  wind,  and 
that  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Admi- 
ralty are  desirous  of  reducing  the  number 
of  guns  to  lighten  the  weight.  Surely  this 
is  a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  give  these  ships  increased 
stability  even  at  some  diminution  of  their 
speed.  Some  objection  had  been  taken  to 
the  composition  of  the  Committee  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  He 
believed  it  was  composed  of  the  very  best 
men,  who  were  all  well  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  various  departments. 
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There  was  not  one  member  who  wished 
to  shirk  inquiry,  or  throw  a  veil  over 
their  proceedings.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  re- appointed,  and  that  it 
would  con&ist  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  Members.  The  inquiry  had  been 
only  half  gone  into;  and  it  should  be 
fairly  completed.  He  hoped  some  Re- 
port would  then  be  made  which  would 
be  acted  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service.  The  removal  of  the  Britannia 
from  Portsmouth  to  Portland  had  been 
objected  to ;  but  for  his  part  he  thought 
the  old  Naval  College  was  much  better  as 
a  school  of  instruction  for  the  cadets  than 
that  vessel.  It  was  most  desirable,  at  all 
events,  that  their  school  of  instruction 
should  be  placed  in  immediate  connection 
with  some  dockyard — Devonport,  Ports- 
mouth, or  Chatham,  for  instance.  It  was 
a  great  thing  for  cadets  to  be  enabled  con- 
stantly to  go  ashore  into  the  dockyard, 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  officers, 
to  see  everything  in  the  shape  of  machinery 
actually  carried  on.  But  if  they  were  pent 
up  on  board  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
then  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  they  would  not 
go  to  the  smithy  but  to  the  cricket- field. 
With  regard  to  the  Warrior,  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  had  received  some  official  re- 
port of  the  doings  of  that  ship  outward  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  would  inform  the 
House  as  to  the  result. 

Sia  MORTON  PETO  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  what  were  the  views  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  floating  basins 
and  docks  to  receive  the  large  iron-sheathed 
vessels  they  were  building  and  must  con- 
tinue to  build  ?  He  had  in  former  Ses- 
sions called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  question,  particularly  with  reference 
to  Portsmouth.  They  must  have  some 
other  great  naval  depot  in  the  Channel  for 
steam  ships.  It  would  be  impossible  ever 
to  make  Portsmouth  as  secure  as  the  great 
central  depot  of  the  Channel  ought  to  be 
if  we  were  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  power  on  the  seas.  If  he  had  been 
correctly  informed,  the  Warrior  could  not 
"be  taken  out  of  Portsmouth  on  more  than 
five  days  in  each  month;  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible,  from 
the  continued  accumulation  of  shingle,  to 
maintain  a  deep-water  entrance  in  that 
harbour.  He  |Wished  to  know  what 
were  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment upon  that  point,  and  whether 
they  proposed  to  maintain  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  as  a  depot  for  our  iron-sheathed 
Sir  Frederic  Smith 


ships  ?  In  his  opinion,  their  depot  should 
not  be  within  the  range  of  five  or  six 
miles  of  an  attacking  force.  The  present 
enormous  expenditure  on  Portsmouth,  and 
all  that  was  doing  on  the  hill  imme- 
diately above  the  town,  would  be  prac- 
tically useless ;  it  was  protecting  a  place 
no  longer  suitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  questiou 
they  had  to  grapple  with  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  whole  naval  establish- 
ments. The  cheapest  thing  would  be  to 
abolish  some  of  those  places  altogether. 
Let  them  sell  the  whole  establishment  of 
Portsmouth  for  what  it  would  fetch,  and 
take  some  other  place  more  suitable  for 
the  new  character  of  the  vessels  of  war 
they  were  building. 

SiE  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  any  of  the  subjects 
which  have  been  adverted  to  by  hon. 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  Houao 
with  reference  to  the  statement  we  are 
about  to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  I  think  it 
not  only  fair,  but  usual,  to  await  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  then  to 
make  such  comments  on  it  as  may  appear 
necessary.  I  shall  therefore  only  follow- 
up  what  has  been  said  on  one  subject  so 
far  as  this,  contenting  myself  with  ex- 
pressing my  hope  that  in  the  statement 
he  is  about  to  make  the  noble  Lord  will 
give  a  full  explanation  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  diminish  the  arma- 
ment and  men  on  board  our  ships,  which 
has  excited  some  surprise  out  of  doors. 
With  regard  to  the  re-appointment  of  the 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  considering 
the  very  imperfect  state  in  which  that 
inquiry  was  left  by  the  evidence  given 
last  year,  I  certainly  had  expected  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion some  Motion  would  have  been  made 
for  the  re-appointment  of  that  Committee; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  feeling  of 
the  Government  will  be  that  so  important 
an  inquiry  as  that,  having  been  left  in  so 
very  unsatisfactory  a  state,  ought  properly 
to  be  proceeded  with.  But,  whatever  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  as  to  the  re- 
appointment of  that  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, I  beg  to  remind  the  Government 
and  the  House  that  another  question  of 
very  great  interest  was  referred  to  that 
Committee — I  mean  the  present  system  of 
promotion  and  retirement  in  the  Royal 
Navy.     If  1  remember  rightly,  the  noble 
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liOrd  at  the  head  of  the  GbTernment  was 
Tcry  distinct  in  the  pledge  he  gave,  that 
that  matter  should  not  he  evaded,  hut 
that  the  inquiry  would  in  that  respect 
be  fairly  carried  out.  It  is  a  suhject  to 
-which  the  profession  look  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  therefore  I  hope,  whatever 
views  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  more  general  inquiry,  at  all  events 
this  portion  of  it  will  be  fully  investi- 
gated. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET :  I  am  very 
much  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Qen tie- 
man  the  Member  for  Droitwich  for  al- 
luding to  the  difficulties  I  am  placed  in 
by  having  to  answer  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  navy  hefore  I  have 
the  honour  of  making  my  statem^lt  on 
introducing  the  Estimates.  I  trust  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  not  think  it  disrespectful 
to  them  if  I  request  them  to  allow  me  to 
make  my  statement  in  the  first  instance, 
as  I  believe  they  will  then  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  much  of  the  information  they 
desire  to  obtain.  Before  proceeding  to 
answer  the  Questions  on  the  paper,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James 
Elphinstone)  on  the  fact,  that  the  reports 
he  has  heard  of  the  bad  health  of  the 
cadets  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  Port- 
land, are  quite  unfounded.  I  am  sure 
he  win  be  happy  to  hear  that  their  health 
is  very  satisfactory.  There  was  a  report 
in  one  of  the  journals  to-day  that  the 
cadets  were  suffering  very  much ;  we  sent 
a  telegram  down,  and  we  found  that  the 
whole  number  of  cadets  on  the  sick  list 
was  fourteen — at  this  time  of  the  year 
not  an  unusual  number.  Well,  the  first 
Question  put  to  me  was  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Christchurch  (Admiral  Walcott). 
lie  asks  whether  the  Boyal  Marines  sent 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
France  and  Spain  upon  service  in  Mexico 
were  supplied  with  tents  and  field  artil- 
lery ?  In  answer  to  that  question  I  may 
state  that  they  have  not  been  supplied 
with  tents,  nor  with  any  other  field  ar- 
tillery than  that  which  ships  of  war 
usually  have  on  board.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  ships,  and  therefore  there  will  be 
no  great  need  of  tents  for  them.  The 
Government  are  fully  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  these  troops  before  the 
unhealthy  season  arrives.  The  next  Ques- 
tion which  has  been  put  to  me  is  in  what 
manner  the  surplus  stated  by  me  to  have 


existed  from  the  last  year's  Estimates  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  increase 
of  the  fleet  consequent  upon  the  late  dif- 
ference with  America?  The  surplus  to 
which  I  alluded  was  about  £100,000. 
The  House  must  understand  that  when 
the  Admiralty  asked  last  summer  for  the 
£250,000  for  iron-cased  ships  they  did 
not  intend  to  appropriate  any  part  of  that 
sum  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  one 
for  which  it  was  voted.  It  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  contractors  were  behind- 
hand with  the  work,  and  that  many  of 
the  plates  were  rejected,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  a  certain  portion  of  this 
money  has  not  been  expended.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. That  £100,000  will  lapse  into 
the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  will  go  to- 
wards the  diminution  of  the  charge  for  the 
hostilities  in  China.  This  is  more  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Treasury  than  for  the  Admi- 
ralty, but  I  believe  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  surplus  will  be  as  I  have 
stated.  With  respect  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  Government  do  not  desire  that  that 
Committee  should  not  go  on.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  perfectly  willing  that 
it  should  sit.  Certainly,  if  I  consulted 
my  own  personal  convenience  I  should 
be  glad  if  it  did  not  go  on,  because  it 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  my  time. 
The  hon.  Member  for.  PortsmouUi  (Sir 
James  Elphinstone)  has  insinuated  that 
the  Admiralty  are  anxious  to  evade  this 
inquiry.  That  is  not  so.  They  are 
quite  ready  to  agree  to  its  resumption,  if 
such  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  the  province  of  the  Go- 
vernment themselves  to  propose  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Committee;  but  if 
any  hon.  Gentleman  will  make  that  Mo- 
tion, all  I  can  say  is  that  they  will  not 
oppose  it.  I  turn  next  to  the  very  im- 
portant matter  touched  upon  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir 
Henry  Willoughby).  He  says  that  the 
dockyard  accounts  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state,  and  assumes  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  taking  no  steps  for 
their  rectification. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY:  I  mere- 
ly asked  what  steps  had  been  taken. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET :  Will  the 
House  permit  me  shortly  to  describe  what 
has  taken  place  in  this  matter  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Accountant  General  of  the 
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Navy?  The  Accountant  General  states 
that  he  has  personally  visited  the  yards, 
and  formed  at  each  yard  an  Admiralty 
Audit  Office^  out  of  the  clerks  employed  in 
the  yards,  at  a  very  trifling  additional 
expense.  He  has  confined  his  change 
in  the  present  year  to  a  verification  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  existing  accounts,  and  to 
an  exact  suhdivision  af  the  expense  in- 
curred for  building  the  iron-cased  ship 
Achilles,  at  Chatham,  which,  upon  recent 
investigation,  is  shown  to  be  more  exact 
and  complete  in  detail  than  the  accounts 
kept  by  private  firms.  Steps  are  also 
being  taken  by  him  for  revising  the  forms 
and  books  of  accounts  for  the  expense 
of  ships,  steam  factories,  manufacturing 
shops,  and  conversion  of  stores  and  tim- 
ber ;  so  that,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  financial  year,  amended  ac- 
counts will  be  kept  on  a  more  simple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive 
system,  whereby  a  clearer  record  will 
likewise  be  kept  of  the  dockyard  expen- 
diture in  double-entry  books  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Accountant  General  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  audited  results  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  I  conceive  that 
nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  that 
proposal  of  the  Accountant  General,  by 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  next 
financial  year,  we  shall  be  able  to  know 
the  exact  cost  of  every  ship.  I  hope  that 
thenceforward  the  dockyard  accounts  will 
be  kept  as  satisfactorily  as  the  personal 
accounts  of  the  navy,  which  are  well 
known  to  be  the  pattern  accounts  of  all 
the  Departments. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  certain  new  Votes  in  these 
Estimates  which  were  likely  to  become 
permanent.  There  was  an  item  of  £150 
for  a  librarian.  He  did  not  object  to  there 
being  a  library  for  the  navy,  but  he  hoped 
it  would  contain  some  volumes  teaching  the 
art  of  book-keeping  upon  a  more  intelligible 
principle  than  was  now  followed  in  that 
department.  The  hon.  Member  was  pro- 
ceeding to  comment  upon  the  item  for 
salaries  of  naval  instructors,  when — 

Mr.  speaker  said,  it  was  irregular  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  separate  Votes,  on 
the  Question  that  the  House  do  go  into 
Committee. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  would  confine 
himself  to  the  general  question.  Our 
naval  expenditure  had  enormously  in- 
creased of  late  years.  When  the  present 
Government  acceded  to  office,  they  asked 
for  upwards  of  £12,000,000  for  the  navy; 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


and  as  they  declared  that  that  sum  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
changes  and  improvements  begun  by  their 
predecessors,  the  House  did  not  refuse  to 
grant  it  them.     The  House  did  not  sup- 
pose, when  they  voted  that  large  sum,  that 
the  increased  Estimates  were  to  contiDue, 
and  that  they  were  pledging  the  country 
to  a  continued  outlay  of  £12,000,000  a 
year  after  the  navy  had  been  brought  into 
an  efficient  state.     He  would  not  insist 
that  we  should  go  back  to  the  scale  of  1835, 
but  that  we  might  now  be  well  content 
with  the  Estimates  of  1856,  which  did  not 
exceed  £8,000,000.     The  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had  told  them 
last  year  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
what  should  be  our  force  in  men  and  ships 
without  reference  to  the  forces  of  other 
Powers,  and  especially  referred  to  France. 
He  (Mr.  Lindsay)  agreed  in  the  opinion, 
rigid   economist  as  he  was,   that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  our  mari- 
time supremacy  let  it  cost  what  it  might, 
and  that  we  should  have  a  navy  equal 
not  only  to  that  of  France,  but  equal  to 
the  naval  forces  of  France  and  any  other 
maritime   Power    combined.      The  noble 
Lord  told  them  also  that  France  was  then 
building  two  powerful  iron-clad  ships  of 
fifty-two  guns  each,  four  others  of  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  guns  each,  four  batteries 
mounting  fourteen  guns  each,  and  five  gun- 
boats, partially  cased  with  armour,  and  all 
which  could  be  afloat  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  Upon  the  faith  of  that  statement  the 
He  use  voted  the  large  sum  then  asked  for. 
In  July  last,  just  before  the  prorogation, 
the  noble  Lord  came  again,  and  asked  for 
£250,000  as  an  instalment  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  for  building  six  iron  ships  larger 
than  the  Warrior ;  but  he  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
thought  that  the  cost  of   those  vessels 
would,  most   probably,  be  at   least  four 
millions.     The  noble  Lord  then  stated  as 
the  reason  for  his  demand  that  since  his 
previous  Estimate  other  nations  had  been 
adding  largely  to  their  iron-clad  navy,  and 
he  urged  the  necessity  of  further  exertions 
to  keep  pace  with  foreign  powers.     He 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  then  warned  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  be  led  away  by  the  reports 
of  Admiral  Elliot  (upon  which  the  reports 
of  the  Admiralty  were  to  a  great  extent 
founded),  who  had  made  a  flying  visit  to 
the  French  dockyards,  of  great  preparations 
which  a  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Lindsay's)  who 
had  also  visited  the  French  dockyards,  had 
been  unable  to  see,  or  to  the  alarm  which 
had  affected   the  right  hon.  Member  for 
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Droit wich  on  this  subject.  On  the  next 
occasion  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  stated  that  they  knew  that 
France  had  then  afloat  six  iron  vessels, 
that  the  keels  of  ten  others  had  been  laid 
down,  that  they  knew  the  names  of  the 
vessels  and  the  ports  at  which  they  were 
being  built,  and  that,  if  exertions  were 
made,  they  could  all  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months ;  and- that  the  Government 
also  knew  that  in  addition  to  these  sixteen 
vessels  France  had  eleven  floating  batteries, 
two  of  which  were  powerful,  sea-going 
vessels ;  making  in  all  twenty-seven  iron 
ships,  which  could  be  afloat  and  flt  for  sea 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  also  gave 
the  names  of  the  vessels  and  the  places  at 
which  they  were  being  built.  He  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  was  so  staggered  with  that  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  that  he  could  not 
oppose  any  request  that  we  should  place 
ourselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  France 
as  to  iron  ships,  although  he  never  had  the 
most  remote  idea  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  intended  to  invade  our  shores. 
He  was  too  sensible  a  man  for  that ;  his 
safety  and  happiness  depended  too  much 
in  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with 
England.  It  was  also  suggested  by  many 
of  these  alarmists  that  when  England 
should  be  engaged  in  trouble  with  ano- 
ther Power,  France  would  seize  that  op- 
portunity to  harass  us ;  but  recent  events 
showed  how  baseless  that  suspicion  was. 
When  we  were  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  a  powerful  nation  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
against  whom  we  were  building  all  these 
iron  ships,  was  our  best  fnend ;  and  al- 
though the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  done  much  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  theve 
could  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  masterly 
despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel  had  as  much  to 
do  with  that  result  as  the  powerful  fleets 
we  were  despatching  to  those  shores.  Bat 
would  the  noble  Lord  now  tell  the  House 
whether  France  had  the  large  number  of 
ves-^Is  of  which  he  spoke  now  at  sea.  Ho 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  had  that  morning  received 
an  account  of  the  French  navy  on  which 
he  could  place  reliance,  which  showed  what 
was  the  real  state  of  their  iron  navy.  The 
Gloire  was  afloat  and  at  sea.  The  Invin- 
eible  and  the  Normandie  had  made  trial 
trips.  The  Couronne  would  have  a  trial 
trip  in  the  course  of  this  week.  The  Ma- 
genta  and  the  Solferino  would  not  be  ready 
for  three  months  yet.  But  where  were 
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the  ten  vessels  that  were  to  be  launched 
last  year,  on  the  faith  of  which  we 
had  agreed  to  a  vast  expenditure  ?  Not 
one  of  them  would  be  launched  in  the 
present  year.  Now,  what  was  our  force 
at  the  present  time  ?  "We  had  two  large 
iron  vessels  afloat — the  Black  Prince  and 
the  Warrior.  We  had  two  smaller 
vessels — the  Defence  and  the  Resistance 
— afloat.  Two  others  were  building,  of  a 
size  between  the  Warrior  and  the  De- 
fence. We  had  laid  down  the  Achilles  at 
Chatham.  There  were  also  five  line-of- 
battle  ships  being  plated  with  iron,  for 
which  the  money  was  Voted  in  the  Esti- 
mates of  last  year.  Six  others,  of  a  size 
larger  than  the  Warriwr^  were  to  be  built, 
on  account  of  which  £250,000  was  voted 
in  July  last.  Thus  altogether  we  had 
built  or  building  iron  vessels  of  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  about  86,000  tons ;  while 
France,  when  she  had  all  her  iron  vessels 
afloat,  would  only  have  about  50,000  tons. 
We  had  now  four  iron-sides  afloat,  of 
19,000  tons,  against  four  French  iron-sides 
of  12,000  ;  so  that  we  were  at  present  supe- 
rior to  France  in  this  respect.  Then  what 
was  the  noble  Lord  going  to  do  with  the 
£12,000,000  which  he  asked  for  this 
year  r  Of  wooden  vessels  it  was  admitted 
that  we  had  enough ;  and  what  was  to  be 
the  limit  to  the  expenditure  upon  iron 
ships?  When  would  the  noble  Lord  be 
able  to  close  his  capit6d  stock,  and  only 
build  ships  to  replace  those  which  wore 
away  or  were  lost  ?  Although  last  year 
£1,000,000  was  voted  in  order  to  keep 
a  proper  stock  of  timber  in  reserve,  yet 
now  the  noble  Lord  asked  for  £600,000 
more.  What  could  it  be  for?  Leaving 
points  of  detail  to  be  dealt  with  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  he  must  enter  his  pro- 
test against  the  large  expenditure  now 
proposed,  although  there  was  not  the  most 
remote  hope  of  cutting  down  a  single 
sixpence  of  it.  We  were  now  spending 
some  £20  or  £25  every  minute  upon  our 
navy,  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  so 
large  an  expenditure  at  a  time  of  peace, 
and  at  a  time  also  of  such  distress  at  home, 
was  quite  unnecessary. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  that  he  entirely 
concun-ed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  that  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when  they  were 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  it  became 
the  duty  of  hon.  Members,  in  justice  to 
their  constituents,  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  very  cogent  reasons 
for  demanding   such   an  expenditure   as 
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£12,000,000  on  the  nary — being  between 
£2,500,000  and  £3,000,000  more  than  it 
was  two  or  three  years  ago.  Haying  care- 
fnllj  studied  the  subject,  and  having  no 
sympathy  with  the  views  advocated  by 
any  Peace  Society,  he  must  say  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  discover  a  just  and  sufficient  rea- 
son for  laying  an  Estimate  to  this  extent 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
One  could  very  well  comprehend  the  rea- 
son of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
asking  for  an  increase  of  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates, because,  during  the  year  he  was  in 
office,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'the  navy 
had  to  be  re-constructed."  They  were 
now,  however,  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion. Since  then,  he  freely  admitted, 
there  had  been  such  a  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try—caused, he  had  no  doubt,  by  grossly 
exaggerated  statements — with  regard  to 
the  naval  preparations  of  France,  that  the 
Government,  considering  and  liking  their 
places  on  the  Treasury  bench,  could  not 
very  well  afford  to  reduce  the  expenditure. 
But  now  that  they  had  an  abundance  of 
)ine-of-battle  ships,  and  they  were  all 
agreed  there  was  no  danger  of  invasion 
from  France,  he  asked  why,  in  these 
altered  circumstances,  they  should  not 
return  to  the  ordinary  average  rate  of 
expenditure  before  the  existence  of  such 
disturbing  causes  ?  He  was  no  advocate 
of  false  economy.  He  should  deprecate, 
for  instance,  going  back  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  year  1835,  and  should  r^ret  seeing 
the  Navy  of  England  at  any  future  time 
brought  to  such  a  low  ebb.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  that 
the  navy  ought  to  be  maintained  in  such 
a  state  of  efficiency  as  would  enable  this 
country  to  protect  its  commerce  and  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  its  flag.  Our 
insular  position,  the  number  and  extent 
of  our  colonies,  and  our  immensely  in- 
creasing trade,  rendered  it  imperative  on 
our  part  to  keep  up  a  navy  not  only 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  but  a  navy  superior  to  that  of 
any  two  leading  Powers  combined.  But 
though  he  desired  to  see  the  navy  placed 
on  this  footing,  still  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  liberality  became  extrava- 
gance ;  and  he  must  say  he  saw  no  reason, 
either  in  the  position  of  this  country  or 
in  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  for 
now  spending  on  the  navy  £12,000,000, 
whereas  they  only  spent  £9,000,000  in 
1857-8.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land referred  to  the  discussions  that  took 
Mr,  Baxter 


place  on  this  subject  in  the  coarse  of  last 
Session.  When  the  Navy  Estimates  were 
brought  forward  in  March,  he  (Mr.  Baxter) 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  preparations 
which  were  said  to  be  going  on  in  the 
naval  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  France 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  lie  then  main- 
tained three  points,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  maintain  them  still.  The  first  was, 
that  in  round  numbei^B  England  had  double 
the  number  of  ships  poss^sed  by  France, 
whether  sailing  vessels  or  steamers.  This 
country  possessed  73  line-of-battle  ships, 
while  France  had  37.  Last  year  England 
had  67  frigates  of  more  than  20  guns,  and 
France  38.  His  next  point  was,  that 
there  were  then  more  men  and  boys  in  the 
Koyal  Navy  of  England  than  in  the  entire 
mercantile  marine  of  France;  and  his 
third  point  was,  that  so  far  from  their 
having  been  any  wonderful  activity  dis- 
played in  the  naval  arsenals  and  dock- 
yanls  of  France,  the  true  state  of  the  mat- 
ter was  the  very  reverse.  At  a  very  late 
period  of  the  evening,  when  the  House 
was  getting  very  impatient,  the  noble 
Yiscount  (Viscount  Palmerston)  made  a 
"  Kule  Britannia  '*  sort  of  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  noble  Lord  laughed 
at  the  statistics  which  he  (Mr.  Baxter) 
had  given,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  refer 
to  any  statistics  in  detaiL  But  one  re- 
markable statement  the  noble  Lord  did 
make,  and  that  was  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment had  ordered  the  construction 
of  ten  vessels  of  the  size  of  La  Oloire. 
On  the  second  discussion  that  took  place 
upon  the  Navy  Estimates  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  stated,  that 
since  he  had  laid  the  Estimates  before  the 
House,  nine  iron-cased  ships  had  been  laid 
down  in  France  in  addition  to  the  six 
iron-eased  ships  the  names  of  which  he 
had  given.  Ajb  the  continued  great  pre- 
parations of  their  illustrious  neighbour 
were  really  the  only  reason  why  the  naval 
expenditure  was  kept  up  to  three  <Mr  four 
millions  bey<9nd  the  average,  and  the  only 
reason  why  they  were  to  be  called  on  in 
Committee  to  vote  what  were  really  war 
estimates,  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  now  risen 
for  the  purpose  of  backing  up  the  appeal 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  some 
information  upon  this  subject.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  that  night,  or  on 
some  early  occasion,  tell  the  House  if  the 
Government  had  any  new  light  on  this 
matter.  He  should  like  to  hear  from  the 
noble  Lord  what  had  been  the  performance 
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of  La  Ohtre  and  of  the  two  vessels  which 
he  stated  would  be  at  sea  in  a  few  months 
— ^namely,  the  Magmia  and  the  Solferino  ; 
and  also,  how  many  more  of  these  terrible 
vessels  of  war  were  to  be  launched  this 
year?  He  also  wished  the  noble  Lord 
vould  tell  the  House  whether,  according  to 
the  information  in  possession  of  the  Go- 
Temment,  the  same  gigantic  preparations 
were  being  made  at  tJie  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards of  Cherbourg,  L*Orient,  and  Tou- 
lon? All  he  could  say  was,  that  gentlemen 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  France,  aod 
on  whose  capacity  and  judgment  he  relied 
— though  they  might  possibly  be  the  vic- 
tims of  Imperial  cunning — had  told  him 
that  Z«  Ghire  was  unseaworthy,  and  that 
tiie  few  yessete  the  French  Government 
were  building  progressed  very  slowly,  and 
he  was  credibly  informed  of  the  still  more 
remarkable  facts,  to  which  he  had  ven- 
tured to  allude  last  year,  that  the  mari- 
time inscription  in  France,  so  far  from 
being  successful,  was  every  year  becoming 
more  bitterly  disliked  by  the  people  and 
more  difficult  to  enforce,  and  that  the 
French  mercantile  marine,  to  which  they 
had  always  looked  to  recruit  their  navy, 
steadily  and  continually  decreased,  and 
had  be^n  decreasing  for  many  years.  He 
had  been  also  told  that  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  which  hon  Gentlemen  had  often 
spoken  as  a  French  lake,  there  were  ac- 
tually more  British  ships  than  there  were 
French;  and  France,  that  was  supposed 
to  be  about  to  invade  these  shores,  had  no 
fleet  whatever  in  the  British  Channel. 
He  would  not  vouch  for  any  of  these  facts, 
he  had  only  related  what  others  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes ;  but  recollecting  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Palmerstcm)  last  year,  he  hoped  some 
Member  of  the  Government  would  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  informing  the 
House  how  the  case  at  present  stood. 
Were  he  satisfied  he  had  been  misled,  and 
that  great  naval  preparations  by  France 
were  still  going  on,  he  should  be  the  last 
man  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  Navy 
Estimates  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go 
Temment. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 

Ma.  Massky  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:  Sir,  pre- 
vious to  fringing  these  Estimates  belore 
the  Committee,  I  must  briefly  notice  the 


remarks  of  my  two  hon.  Friends  in  rela- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  French  navy. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  alludo  particularly 
to  the  number  and  classes  of  vessels  of 
war  belonging  to  that  nation.  We  have 
had  many  discussions  on  this  subject, 
and  I  am  afmid  they  have  often  led  to 
some  ill-feeling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  I  must  say  I  think  it  undesi- 
rable at  the  present  time  again  to  enter 
upon  this  topic,  more  particularly  as  the 
public  in  this  country  has  been  convinced 
that  the  French  Emperor  ha«  acted  most 
honourably  and  fairly  towards  us.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  be  much 
more  pleasing  to  me  to  pass  over  this  sub- 
ject altogether,  and  confine  my  observa- 
tions exclusively  to  our  own  affairs.  But 
my  hon.  Friends  seem  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  of  the  Government; 
they  seem  to  doubt  whether  tb6  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  deceived.  But  I  am 
bound  to  tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land and  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
that  every  word  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  said  last  year  with  regard  to 
the  naval  force  of  France  is  accurate ;  that 
every  one  of  the  iron  ships  mentioned 
exists.  Six  of  them  are  afloat.  [Ma. 
Lindsay  :  Not  afloat.]  1  he  Magenta  and 
the  Solferino  are  both  afloat.  I  can  give 
the  names  of  the  others  if  the  Committee 
desire  it.  [**No,  no." J  It  is  true  they 
are  not  all  in  commission,  but  they  are 
afloat,  and  might  be  got  ready  for  sea 
service  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  we  believe 
the  preparations  that  have  been  going 
on  in  the  French  dockyards  are  not  at 
this  moment  so  great  as  they  were  at 
this  time  last  year.  But  do  not  let  any- 
body deceive  themselves,  or  suppose  that 
the  French  do  not  intend  to  add  to  their 
navy.  We  know  that  the  Emperor  and 
every  lover  of  his  country  are  desirous  of 
having  a  powerful  navy ;  and  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Gentlemen,  without  going  further 
into  details,  that  the  force  J  enumerated 
to  the  House  last  year,  all  exists,  and  is 
all  in  a  state  of  progress.  However,  I 
pass  over  this  subject,  at  least  for  the 
present;  and  will  now  address  myself  to 
the  Estimates  I  have  to  lay  before  the 
Committee. 

Sir,  the  total  amount  of  the  Estimates 
for  the  navy  for  the  year  1862-3  is 
£11,794,305.  The  amount  of  the  same 
Estimates  for  the  year  1861-2,  including 
£250,000,  the  supplemental  Estimate 
which  Government  asked  and  received  in 
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the  summer  of  last  year  for  iron-cased 
ships,  and  including  the  £364,338  voted  a 
few  days  ago  for  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture to  the  31st  of  March  next,  was 
£12,640,588.  Consequently  there  is  a 
decrease  on  the  next  year,  as  compared 
with  the  present,  of  £846,283.  The  de- 
crease is  caused  partly  by  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  seamen  proposed  to  be 
taken,  and  by  the  reduction  under  the 
heads  of  the  purchase  of  naval  stores, 
for  building  and  repairing  ships,  and  the 
purchase  of  steam  machinery.  There  is 
another  Vote  on  which  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion— the  Vote  which  refers  to  the  trans- 
port of  the  army.  On  that  Vote  there 
will  be  a  considerable  reduction  ;  and  here 
let  me  say  that  in  that  Vote  is  included  a 
sum  of  £42,000  for  the  paying  off  of  the 
transports  which  have  lately  been  em- 
ployed in  the  North  American  expedition. 
I  think  I  may  truly  state  that  when  that 
£42,000  is  paid,  the  whole  expense  in- 
curred for  that  expedition,  as  far  as  the 
Admiralty  is  concerned,  will  have  been 
completed.  There  will  be  no  more  to  pay 
off.  Upon  some  of  the  other  Votes  there 
is  an  increase.  There  is  a  considerable 
increase  on  the  Vote  for  the  Naval 
Keserve ;  and  when  I  come  to  explain  it, 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  glad  to  agree 
to  that  increase,  because  it  denotes  that 
we  are  gradually  bringing  together  a  most 
valuable  reserve.  There  is  also  an  increase 
on  the  Vote  for  artificers,  which  is  of  no 
great  importance.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  our  having  decided  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  take  on  a 
considerable  number  of  hired  men  for  a 
limited  time,  with  a  view  to  repairing  the 
ships  employed  in  the  China  war,  of  which 
a  great  many  have  returned  hoipe.  Their 
repairs  are  urgently  necessary,  and  the 
Government  therefore  determined  that 
there  should  be  a  slight  increase  in  this 
Vote. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  number  of 
men  we  propose  to  take,  let  me  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  study  these  Estimates  to 
remark  that  though  there  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  Estimates  a  decrease  of  no  less 
than  9,000  men,  yet  that  apparent  decrease 
is  simply  in  consequence  of  the  Admiralty 
having  thought  it  better  this  year  to  show 
distinctly  the  whole  number  of  boys  voted. 
In  previous  years  the  boys  have  been 
merged  in  the  seamen,  the  only  boys 
shown  were  the  2,000  under  training. 
This  year  the  men  and  boys  employed  are 
shown  separately.  The  actual  diminution 
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of  men  is  2,000  seamen   for  the  fleet, 
and  200  men   of  the  coastguard.    That 
is  to   say,   for    1862-3    we   propose   to 
take  a  force,  of  officers,  seamen,  marines, 
and  boys,  of  76,000  men,  against  78,200 
for  the  past  year.     The  proportion  of  boys 
remains  exactly  the  same.     I  should  in- 
form the  House  that  this  redaction  has 
already  been  partially  effected.    At  iwge 
16  of  the  Estimates  will  be  found  the 
number  of  men  borne  on   the  books  in 
each  month;    and  it  will  be  seen  that, 
of   the  whole  reduction    of   2,000,    we 
have  not  now  above   1,000    to   reduce. 
The  decrease  will  be  gradual.     There  will 
be  no  breaking  of  feith  with  the   sea- 
men.    As  the  ships  come  home  and  the 
men  are  paid  off,  all  who  desire  to  enter 
for  continuous  service,  having  good  cha- 
racters, will  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  reduction  will  be  by 
casualties,  so  to  speak.     An  hon.  Gentle- 
man desired  that  I  should  state  how  the 
continuous  service  was  working.     I  am 
very  glad  to  say  that  it  is  working  satis- 
factorily.    Last  year,  I  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  one-half  of  the  seamen  of  the 
navy  were  continuous-service  men.    This 
year  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
nearly  two-thirds  are  continuous-service 
men. 

I  propose  now  to  follow  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  giving  to  the  House 
some  account  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  navy.  First  of  all  as  to  our  force 
in  commission.  We  have  at  this  time 
at  home  two  line-of-battle  ships,  two 
iron-cased  frigates,  two  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes, and  four  sloops;  making  a  total 
of  10  ships  in  the  Channel.  In  the 
Mediterranean  we  propose  to  maintain  9 
line-of -battle  ships,  4  corvettes,  and  15 
sloops,  making  a  total  of  28  vessels.  On 
the  American  station  we  have,  or  rather 
had,  8  line-of-battle  ships — a  number 
which  has  been  decreased  by  the  la- 
mentable loss  of  one,  and  that  one  of 
the  finest  vessels  in  the  navy.  The 
only  consolation  we  can  offer  to  our- 
selves is  that  there  were  no  lives  lost. 
She  was  lost  upon  a  wild,  broken  coast, 
and  it  was  a  mercy  that  her  crew  were 
not  lost  also.  We  have  also  on  that  sta- 
tion 10  frigates  and  corvettes  and  13 
sloops,  making  a  total  of  31  vessels.  On 
distant  stations  we  have  22  frigates  and 
corvettes,  with  58  sloops,  gunboats,  and 
other  small  vessels,  making  a  total  of  80 
vessels.  The  total  force,  therefore,  is  19 
line-of-battle  ships,  two  iron-cased    M- 
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gates,  90  sloops,  gunboats,  &o.,  38  fri- 
gates and  corvettes ;  making  a  total  of 
149  ships.  We  hope  also  to  make  a 
small  addition  to  our  Channel  squadron. 
That  is  a  general  view^  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  during  the  coming 
year.  But  I  must  also  say  that  the  Ad- 
miralty are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  advisable — in  some  cases,  at  all  events 
— to  substitute  frigates  for  line -of  battle 
ships.  The  Mgates  are,  in  many  respects, 
in  time  of  peace,  better  vessels.  They 
are  less  costly,  and  require  fewer  men ; 
they  are  good  for  evolutions  for  all  ser- 
vice purposes;  and,  moreover,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  have  these  large 
ships  in  reserve  rather  than  always  at 
work  and  necessitating  repairs.  I  was 
asked  the  other  day  whether  the  Ad- 
miralty had  not  speut  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  preparing  frigates  for  the  North 
American  expedition.  The  Admiralty  did 
prepare  a  great  many  ships,  but  these 
ships  will  come  in ;  part  of  them  will  be 
commissioned  in  lieu  of  several  line-of- 
battle  ships  now  coming  home,  and  the 
preparation  thus  made  will  serve  for  the 
future  requirements  of  the  navy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ships  I  have  enumerated,  we 
have  2  coastguard  ships  and  9  blockships ; 
making  11  ships  in  the  coastguard  ser- 
vice. Our  total  force  afloat,  therefore, 
will  amount  to  somewhere  about  160 
ships  of  all  sorts.  With  regard  to  our 
men,  we  propose  to  maintain  on  the  home 
station  during  the  coming  year  for  service 
at  sea  a  force  of  officers,  marines,  seameu, 
and  boys,  including  the  coastguard  afloat, 
amoontiDg  to  15,200  men.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean we  propose  to  maintain  a  force 
of  9,800  men;  and  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican and  Mexican  station  12,200,  in- 
cluding 700  marines  who  are  dipcm- 
barked.  That  is  a  total  of  37,200,  which 
may  be  considered  to  be  within  call  of 
home.  In  these  days  of  steam  it  may 
fairly  be  considered  that  the  whole  of 
these  men,  and  ships  likewise,  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  American  sta- 
tions^  are  practically  available  for  all  pur- 
poses of  home  defence,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. We  should  have,  besidf^s,  on  dis- 
tant stations  protecting  our  commerce  a 
force  of  17,000  men,  making  a  total 
afloat  of  54,200  men.  That  is  the  total 
number  of  men  we  propose  to  maintcdn 
for  the  fleet  and  the  coastguard  afloat. 

I  now  desire  to  show  the  Committee 
that  although  we  are  asking  for  a  smaller 
Estimate  this  year  on  account  of  the  men. 


and,  although  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
may  feel  pome  alarm  at  any  diminution 
of  our  force  at  the  present  time  ;  yet  when 
I  state  what  force  we  have  available  for 
the  year  I  do  not  think  anybody  on  either 
side  of  the  House  will  be  of  opinion  that 
we  are  not  in  a  fair  state  of  preparation. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  too  many  men.  The  men  that  we 
have  available  for  immediate  service  with- 
out calling  on  our  reserves  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — We  have  in  the  home  ports 
disposable — exclusive  of  boys  in  training 
— 4,400  men  and  trained  boys  ready  to 
go  to  sea.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich,  when  I  made  a 
similar  statement  last  year,  said,  ''But 
what  are  these  men?"  My  answer  is, 
that  they  are  men  we  could  put  on  board 
any  ship  we  like.  It  was  from  this 
source  that  we  manned  three  frigates  at 
the  late  crisis,  and  there  are  nearly  four 
frigates'  ships'  companies  ready  to  put  on 
board  to-morrow.  Then  we  have  marines 
ashore  9,800,  coastguard  on  shore  4,000, 
riggers  in  the  dockyards — who  are  first- 
rate  seamen,  and  ready  to  embark — 700  ; 
able-bodied  naval  pensioners,  2,700;  and 
able-bodied  marine  pensioners,  1,700 — 
making  a  total  force  available,  without 
calling  on  our  reserves,  of  23,300  men. 
That  is  our  normal  state  of  preparation, 
irrespective  of  everjthing  in  the  shape 
of  reserve.  [Sir  JonN  Pakington  :  Over 
and  above  the  crews  of  all  ships  in  cora- 
miBsion  ?  ]  Over  and  above  the  crews  of 
ships  in  conunission;  including  marines 
on  shore,  but  excluding  the  training  boys, 
who  we  think  are  not  yet  useful. 

We  next  come  to  that  magnificent  force 
which  has  just  been  created — the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  more  than  has  been  already  said 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House  as  to  the 
patriotic  and  noble  conduct  of  the  men 
composing  that  force.  We  may  entirely 
rely  upon  those  men.  Everything  which 
has  occurred  tends  to  show  that  they  are 
men  upon  whom  we  may  thoroughly  de- 
pend. They  are  first-rate  seamen.  Every 
merchant  gives  them  the  preference  iu 
manning  his  ships.  They  are  steady  men, 
and  all  that  we  hear  is  to  their  advantage. 
Last  year  I  was  thought  over- sanguine 
when  I  anticipated  that  wo  should  raise 
9,000  or  10,000  of  these  men  within 
the  year.  To-day  wo  have  10,000  and 
odd  men  either  enrolled  or  just  about 
to  be  enrolled.  That  is  very  satisfac- 
tory.    It  is  quite  right  that  we   should 
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be  proud  of  this  roBnlt,  but  it  is  also 
right  that  we  should  know  the  cost  of  it. 
We  at  the  Admiralty  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  this  force. 
If  any  hon.  Member  likes  to  move  for 
the  details,  he  will  find  them  very  in- 
teresting, and  the  Admiralty  will  be  very 
glad  to  prodnce  them;  bnt,  not  to  de- 
tain the  Committee  too  long,  I  will  state 
shortly  that  the  cost  per  man,  including 
the  expense  of  training  ships,  their  offi- 
cers and  crews,  the  retaining  fees  of  the 
men,  their  lodging  and  provisions  while 
on  board,  the  pay  of  shipping  masters,  and 
every  other  detail,  is  about  £13  per  man 
per  annum.  Last  year  I  put  it  at  rather 
a  higher  figure ;  but  of  course  as  the  men 
increase  in  number  the  expense  per  man 
diminishes,  and  therefore  we  may  ex- 
pect that  when  the  fiill  number  is  en- 
rolled the  cost  will  not  quite  reach  that 
amount.  That  £13,  however,  does  not 
include  any  provision  for  pensions.  The 
Boyal  Commission  recommended  that  a 
sum  of  money  should  be  taken  every 
year  to  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a 
pension  fund.  The  Government  consi- 
dered that  scheme,  but  its  advantages 
were  not  found  to  be  such  as  to  warrant 
its  adoption.  If  we  assume  that  the  pro- 
portion of  men  obtaining  pensions  will  be 
the  same  on  the  Beserve  as  among  the 
seamen  of  the  navy,  the  cost  of  pensions 
will  average  about  £2  per  man  per  an- 
num. That  of  course  is  merely  specula- 
tion, because  as  yet  none  of  the  men  in 
the  Reserve  have  arrived  at  the  age  at 
which  they  become  entitled  to  pensions. 
I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without 
alluding  to  the  scheme  for  officering  the 
Reserve  which  the  House  approved  last 
year.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform 
the  Committee  that  the  finest  and  best 
officers  of  the  merchant  service  are  flock- 
ing into  our  ranks.  They  are  ambitious 
of  serving  their  country,  and  I  believe 
that  we  shall  shortly  have  as  many  offi- 
cers as  we  are  authorized  by  Parliament 
to  engage.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  most 
important  question  as  to  what  is  to  be 
the  future  of  this  Reserve,  especially  as 
concerns  their  officers.  Government  have 
done  everything  that  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  giving  full  opportunities  for  drill 
— that  is  to  say,  by  establishing  at  the 
principal  ports  drill-ships,  superintend- 
ents of  drill,  and  all  that  is  requisite  for 
that  purpose.  But  what  we  can  do  in 
that  respect  must  ever  be  limited  to 
manual  exercise  at  the  gun.  That  which 
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is  essential  to  make  a  real  gunner  it 
target  practice,  and  for  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  Government  can  proride. 
I  think  it  would  be  worthy  of  consider- 
ation in  the  future  whether,  when  each 
one  of  these  officers  has  studied  the  higher 
branches  of  gunnery,  has  proved  himself 
competent  to  manage  a  gtm,  and  has  got 
a  crew  of  Naval  Reserve  men,  we  might 
not  supply  a  gun  to  bis  ship,  exactly  as 
they  are  supplied  to  the  Yolunteer  artil- 
lery upon  the  coc»t.  I  throw  that  out  for 
future  consideration.  If  they  are  to  be  use- 
ful in  action,  they  must  have  been  taught  to 
fire  at  a  target ;  manual  exercise  can  only 
be  a  rery  incomplete  instruction  for  a 
gunner.  I  have  sSated  that  we  have  to- 
day more  than  10,000  Naval  Reserve  men ; 
we  have  likewise  of  Coast  Volunteers  8,000. 
Taking  the  total  force,  including  reserves, 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
irrespective  of  the  fleet  which  is  afloat, 
we  have  40,800  men  ready  to  go  on  board 
our  ships  if  any  emergency  required  their 
presence.  And  in  making  that  statement 
I  have  made  the  proper  deduction  for  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Naval  Reserve  who 
are  on  distant  stations,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  counted  upon  within,  say,  six 
months.  Adding  to  this  number  our  force 
in  commission,  we  have  a  total  force  of,  in 
round  numbers,  95,000  seamen,  marines, 
an(3  boys.  I  believe  that  we  are  at  last 
approaching  a  satisfactory  state  as  regards 
our  force  afloat  and  our  reserves. 

I  now  turn  to  another  matter  which  is 
of  yital  and  growing  interest — the  edu- 
cation of  the  force  of  boys  which  is  main- 
tained as  a  nursery  for  the  nary.  We 
maintain,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  have 
stated,  9,500,  of  whom  6,500  are  in  the 
fleet,  500  are  in  the  Coastguard  ships, 
and  2,500  are  in  the  training  ships.  We 
have  at  the  principal  ports  five  training 
ships,  on  board  of  which  are  2,500  boys, 
and  attached  to  these  ships  are  four  brigs, 
on  board  of  which  the  lads  are  taken  to 
practise  them  in  seaman^^hip. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Are  the  five 
training  ships  of  the  class  recommended 
by  the  Commission? 

LoKD  CLARENCE  PAGET:  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, they  are  line-of-battle  ships;  the 
Caledonia  is  one.  These  boys  will,  I 
believe,  become  a  most  superior  class  of 
sailors.  They  are  well  educated,  and  will 
turn  out  some  of  the  most  raluable  men 
in  the  fleet,  but  they  are  very  costly.  I 
desire  to  impress  this  cost  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, because  we  are    daily   reodving 
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requintioiis  from  the  great  merchant  ports, 
asking  the  Government  to  undertake  the 
education  of  their  boys.  The  Admiralty 
are  fiiUy  sensible  of  the  importance  which 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  eduq^tion  of  boys  in 
the  merchant  navy ;  but,  seeing  how  heavy 
our  Naval  Estimates  are,  I  think  that  we 
are  perfectly  right  in  deferring  what  is 
called  "  Uie  second  or  mixed  boy  scheme  " 
of  the  Royal  Commission  untU  we  can 
show  some  greater  reduction  in  our  normal 
expenses  for  the  navy.  These  boys— and 
again  if  any  hon.  Member  chooses  to  move 
for  the  detailed  return,  which  will  be 
found  very  interesting,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
lay  it  upon  the  table — cost  us  nearly  £45 
per  head  per  annum.  The  annual  cost  of 
each  boy  is  within  £5  of  that  of  a  marine, 
and  within  £15  of  that  of  a  seaman  in  the 
fleet.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how 
many  seamen  these  boys  supply  per  an- 
num. We  calculate  that  the  waste  of 
boys  from  discharge,  death,  desertion,  and 
other  causes,  amounts  to  about  7  per  cent 
per  annum ;  and,  taking  the  average  pe- 
riod of  training  at  three  years  and  a  half 
— they  enter  fix)m  14  to  16 — it  gives  us 
in  round  numbers  2,500  boys  per  annum 
becoming  seamen  for  the  supply  of  the 
Koyal  navy.  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
what  is  our  annual  waste,  or  casualties, 
in  seamen.  It  is  very  remarkable  what 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
borne  on  Uie  books  b  formed  by  the 
petty  officers  and  seamen.  Out  of  our 
total  force  of  76,000,  including  the  Coast- 
guard, we  have  only  40,000  petty  officers 
and  seamen.  The  Committee  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  desertions  in  the  navy ;  so 
that,  instead  of  taking  12  per  cent  for 
waste,  as  I  did  when  I  brought  this  subject 
before  the  Committee  last  year,  I  need  only 
take  1 1  per  cent  this  year.  On  the  force 
of  40,000  the  percentage  of  waste  would 
therefore  be  about  4,400  per  annum.  Of 
these  vacancies  2,500  are  supplied  by  boys, 
leaving  1,900  seamen  to  be  obtained  from 
other  sources.  These  details  are  import- 
ant when  considering  how  for  we  ought 
to  carry  the  boy  system — a  subject  which 
has  very  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty.  Knowing  the  fine  class  of 
boys  we  can  turn  out.  it  might  be  argued 
that  we  ought  to  supply  this  deficit  by  in- 
creasing stUl  further  the  number  of  boys ; 
bat  ought  we  not  to  keep  up  a  steady  flow 
of  seamen  from  the  merchant  service,  in 
order  that  the  distance  and  difference  be- 
tween us  may  be  overcome  }    The  Admi- 


ralty consider  the  present  number  of  boys 
to  be  very  much  what  is  required  for  feed- 
ing the  navy. 

I  As  we  are  now  happily  at  peace,  and  as 
I  trust  things  on  all  sides  look  as  if  we 
I  need  no  longer  entertain  apprehensions  of 
j  war,  I  think  this  may  be  a  moment  when 
j  the  House  will  permit  me  to  make  some 
I  few  remarks  widi  regard  to  the  condition 
!  of  the  seamen.  My  lamented  Friend  Lord 
I  Herbert,  when  he  brought  forward  his  Es- 
timates, used  yearly  to  devote  a  consider- 
able time  to  informing  the  Committee  how 
the  soldiers  fared  in  health,  in  position, 
I  and  in  prospects;  and  I  will  now  endea- 
j  vour  in  a  few  words  to  show  the  improv- 
ing condition  of  the  British  seaman.  A 
most  important  indication  of  the  state  of 
the  Navy  lies  in  the  health  of  the  sea- 
men. We  have  Returns  of  the  mor- 
tality of  the  fleet.  The  death-rate  per 
thousand  is,  as  compared  with  other 
branches  of  the  Public  Service,  in  some 
respects  satisfactory,  but  in  others,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  such  is  not  the  case.  As 
regards  the  home  station,  the  average  is 
not  above  that  of  other  public  services — 
the  police,  soldiers,  and  so  on ;  it  is  about 
10  per  thousand  annually.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  at  some  of  the  stations  the 
death-rate  has  been  very  high — as  high  as 
60  per  thousand.  These,  1  am  bound  to 
say,  were  exceptional  cases,  such  as  in  the 
Chinese  war,  where  the  men  were  sub- 
ject to  great  exposure.  But  the  average 
on  the  whole  of  the  navy  is  about  16 
per  thousand  per  annum.  The  Admiralty 
have  been  led  seriously  to  consider  whe- 
ther some  improvement  might  not  be 
made,  in  regard,  first  of  all,  to  the  food 
of  the  seamen,  and  likewise  with  respect 
to  the  ventilation  of  their  sleeping-places. 
We  have  had  a  Committee  sitting  some 
time,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
Admiralty  have  decided  to  adopt  every 
possible  means  of  improving  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  ships.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  been  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  fri- 
gate or  line-of- battle  ship  when  the  men 
are  asleep  will  admit  that  the  atmo- 
sphere there  is  enough  to  provoke  disease. 
We  have  received  reports  from  some  of 
the  large  ships  in  the  Mediterranean, 
showing  that  fatal  diseases,  phthisis,  and 
fevers,  are  but  too  prevalent;  and  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  these  is  the  crowded  state 
of  the  decks.  This  leads  me  to  advert 
to  what  several  Gentlemen — my  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  Devonport 
among  others — alluded  to  as  being  about 
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to  take  place — the  reduction  of  the  com- 
plement of  men  in  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
We  propose  as  a  tentative  measure,  that 
on  board  of  certain  large  ships  in  the  fleet 
the  complement  should  be  reduced  in  the 
following  proportions  : — In  line-of-battle 
ships  from  880  to  800  men  ;  in  some  of  the 
frigates  from  570  to  510;  in  the  smaller 
frigates  from  350  to  810.  I  advert  to  this 
here  merely  to  say  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  reducing  the  complement  of  sea- 
men is  that  ventilation  may  be  improved. 
With  regard  to  food,  the  House  last  year, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Admiralty,  al- 
lowed an  establishment  to  be  formed  at 
Deptford  where  beef  could  be  both  kill- 
ed and  cured  in  our  victualling  yard. 
The  operations  there  carried  on  have 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  comfort 
and  advantage  to  the  seamen;  but  it  is 
right  to  tell  the  House  that  its  gene- 
rosity to  our  navy  has  not  been  unattend- 
ed with  expense.  The  additional  cost  of 
providing  first-rate  beef  is  itself  consider- 
able, but  depend  upon  it  it  is  money  well 
spent.  The  meat  now  purchased  would 
b^  fit  for  any  gentleman  s  table,  and  con- 
trasts forcibly  with  the  old  **  mahogany  " 
we  were  used  to  in  our  young  days.  Both 
officers  and  men  will  now  have  very  good 
eomed  beef.  There  are  other  measures 
which  the  Admiralty  are  desirous  of  carry- 
ing out ;  but  these  ore  matters  requiring  to 
be  handled  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
delicacy,  and  care,  because  we  know  that 
seamen  have  a  traditional  suspicion  of  the 
Admiralty.  Ever  since  the  last  century  it 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  navy  for  sea- 
men to  receive  allowances  for  "savings" 
of  provisions.  But  this  has  been  found  to 
be  a  premium  on  starvation.  Instead  of 
being  well  fed,  as  we  desire  them  to  be, 
and  as  growing  boys  especially  require  to 
be,  these  latter,  who  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rules  of  their  mess,  together 
with  the  men,  actually  save  so  much  out 
of  their  food  often,  in  order  that  they  may 
spend  the  amount  on  shore.  The  Medical 
Director  General  of  the  navy  has  reported 
that  it  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  men  if  by  any  means  that 
system  could  be  done  away  with,  but  it  is 
connected  with  the  pay  of  the  navy,  and 
is  therefore  surrounded  with  great  diffi- 
culties. With  regard  to  the  pay  of  the 
navy,  I  have  often  stated  that  the  pay 
is  above  £3  a  month,  taking  into  account 
all  the  allowances  they  receive,  and  there- 
fore higher  than  the  pay  of  the  merchant 
Bervice,  though  sailors  in  the  latter  will 
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not  believe  it.  One  can  easily  understand 
how  this  old-fashioned  system  of  savings 
grew  out  of  the  wants  of  the  day.  The 
payments  to  men  for  their  savings  of 
provisions  were  very  natural  when  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  limited, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  purchase  provi- 
sions; but  there  is  no  similar  object  to 
be  gained  in  the  present  day.  I  do 
trust,  therefore,  that  whether  by  the  pre- 
sent Government  or  by  that  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite  some  new  scheme 
may  be  devised  by  which  the  men  may  be 
paid  on  a  more  simple  plan,  so  that  they 
will  really  know  what  they  are  receiving, 
and  that,  combined  with  that  measure, 
this  old-fashioned  and  detrimental  saving 
system  may  be  abolished.  There  are 
other  matters  also  in  which  improve- 
ments may  be  made.  On  board  the 
French  ships,  for  instance,  the  sailors  have 
baked  bread  as  good  as  any  gentleman 
could  have  in  London  or  Paris.  I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  the  British  sailor 
should  have  soft  baked  bread  instead  of 
the  perpetual  hard  biscuit.  I  state  these 
matters  to  the  Committee  to  show  that 
we  are  alive  to  our  deficiencies,  and  de- 
sirous in  every  way  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  our  splendid  service.  We  have 
received  Keports  stating  that  the  greatest 
benefits  have  resulted  from  the  distilling 
apparatus  which  enables  the  men  in  the 
fleet  to  have  pure  water.  Every  ship  is 
now  fitted  with  a  distilling  apparatus,  so 
that  in  every  part  of  the  world  our  men 
are  supplied  with  the  best  water.  There 
are  other  points  connected  with  their  so- 
cial condition,  education,  and  other  mat- 
ters. As  regards  education,  ought  not  our 
men  to  be  educated  as  well  as  any  men  of 
a  similar  class  in  this  country  ?  I  can  as- 
sure the  Committee  that  the  desire  of  the 
governing  body  in  the  navy  is  that  they 
should  be.  It  is  quite  true  that  education 
has  hitherto  been  given,  but  we  called  fmr 
Returns  on  the  subject  and  could  get  none. 
We  have  had  schoolmasters  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  but  in  most  cases  they 
were  men  of  an  inferior  class,  and  the 
scholars  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
make  much  progress.  However,  we  have 
applied  to  the  Treasury  lately  for  the 
means  of  appointing  schoolmasters  of  a 
superior  class,  and  we  trust  that  educa- 
tion in  the  oavy  will  be  greatly  improved. 
The  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
undertaken  to  gather  in  statistics  on  this 
subject,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  tlie  results  of  the 
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improved  system.  I  cannot  pass  over  an- 
other subject  which  indicates  so  clearly 
the  amount  of  popularity  of  the  Navy 
among  seamen — namely,  desertion.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  very  interesting  Return,  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  It  sbows  that  a  gradual  im- 
provement has  been  taking  place,  and  that 
that  improvement  has  not  been  checked 
since  1857,  except  in  the  year  following 
that  in  which  the  large  bounty  was  given. 
In  1857  the  desertions  amounted  to  5  per 
cent;  in  1858  they  fell  to  4i  per  cent;  in 
1859  to  4  per  cent;  in  1860  they  jumped 
up  to  5i  per  cent;  but  in  1861  they  had 
fdlen  to  3i  per  cent.  From  this  Return 
the  Committee  will  perceive  that  the  de- 
sertions have  fallen  one-half  per  cent  each 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1860. 
The  high  bounty  was  given  in  1859,  and 
in  that  year  many  men  joined  who  ran 
away  in  the  winter  and  spring  following. 
One  more  Return  and  I  will  relieve  the 
Committee  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Corporal  punishment  in  the  navy  has  also 
been  on  the  decrease.  In  1857  it  was  ad- 
ministered to  3  per  cent  of  the  numbers  in 
the  fleet;  in  1858  to  2i  per  cent;  in  1859 
to  2  per  cent;  in  1860,  the  date  of  the  last 
Return,  to  only  1 J  per  cent.  I  think  that 
decrease  in  corporal  punishments  is  satis- 
factory; but  hon.  Members  may  wish  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  decrease.  I  may 
say  that  it  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the 
fact  that  superior  men  are  coming  in ;  but 
it  may  also  be  traced  to  the  disinclination 
of  officers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 
We  are  to  some  extent  substituting  im- 
prisonment for  corporal  punishment;  but 
under  existing  arrangements  imprisonment 
has  its  disadvantages,  for  by  imprisonment 
in  the  ordinary  gaols  many  a  fine  seaman 
is  thrown  into  contact  with  immoral  cha- 
racters who  ^nd  him  back  contaminated. 
"What  the  Admiralty  wish  for,  and  for 
which  we  take  a  Vote  in  these  Estimates, 
is  a  naval  prison,  governed  by  naval 
officers,  and  entirely  under  our  own  eye. 
We  expect  that  out  of  such  a  prison  men 
will  come  back  to  us  improved  instead 
of  demoralized.  There  is  one  more  point 
wit^  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  sea- 
men. I  can  assure  the  House  that  the 
subject  of  naval  barracks  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone)  has  come  down  primed  to  attack 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  on  this 
point ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  my  hon. 
Friend  can   have  looked  into  the  Esti- 


mates when  he  attacks  us  for  not  having 
provided  for  naval  barracks;  if  he  had 
done,  so  he  would  have  found  a  very  large 
item  there  for  naval  barracks  at  Devonport. 
[Sir  James  Elphinstone:  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  barracks  at  Portsmouth.]  Ihe 
hon.  Gentleman  is  right  there — there  is 
no  provision  for  barracks  at  Portsmouth. 
We  admit  the  utility  of  such  establish- 
ments; but  we  must  not  undertake  too 
much  at  once — we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
Italian  proverb,  Chi  va  piano  va  sano. 
We  propose  to  commence  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  barracks  at  Devonport.  Ko 
doubt  my  hon.  Friend  would  rather  we 
began  at  Portsmouth.  This  question  of 
barracks  is  one  of  immense  interest,  and 
the  curious  part  of  it  is,  how  it  has  grown 
with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years.  My  late  gallant 
Friend  Sir  Charles  Napier  asked  for  bar- 
racks in  order  that  our  seamen  might  not 
be  kept  for  four  or  five  months  aboard 
hulks  while  their  ships  were  fitting  out ; 
but  I  must  remind  the  Committee  that  we 
fit  our  ships  out  in  a  week  now.  There- 
fore on  that  ground  we  have  no  need  for 
barracks;  but  we  want  them  in  order 
that  our  men  may  have  a  tour  on  shore. 
It  would  he  very  desirable  to  put  them 
in  barracks  to  go  through  a  tour  of  duty 
on  shore  in  the  dockyards,  where  they 
would  be  eminently  useful  in  fitting  ships, 
and  I  trust  will  eventually  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  a  portion  of  the  vast 
establishment  of  yard-craft  men,  riggers, 
labourers,  &c.  What  the  navy  wants  is 
organization.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  have 
read  Admiral  Sir  Frederic  Grey's  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject.  I  am  not  bound 
to  his  or  to  any  other  particular  scheme, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  navy  wants  to  be 
organized.  When  our  frigates  were  sent 
out  last  month,  officers  and  men  were  put 
aboard  them — but  they  were  not  organized 
— to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  they  were 
**  chucked  "  aboard.  Now,  what  we  want 
is  that  they  should  be  organized  in  bar- 
racks, that  the  men  may  know  their  offi- 
cers and  the  officers  their  men. 

Let  me  now  show  the  aggregate  force 
of  our  navy,  including  all  vessels  afloat 
and  building.  I  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  some  few  days  ago  a  return  show- 
ing all  the  ships  now  afloat  and  build- 
ing. Hon.  Members  may  have  read  that 
return;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  the 
public  to  know  that  on  the  1st  instant 
the  number  of  screw  ships  of  the  line 
afloat  was  57,   and  the  number  on  the 
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stocks  building — or  rather  not  building — 
for  the  operations  have  been  suspended— 
4,  giving  a  total  of  61.  I  will  advert 
to  the  iron- cased  ships  presently.  The 
number  of  frigates  was — screw,  37  afloat, 
and  7  on  the  stocks;  paddle,  9;  making 
a  total  of  44  screw  and  9  paddle  frigates. 
I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  by  enu- 
merating all  the  smaller  vessels ;  but  the 
grand  total  of  our  steam  fleet  was  580; 
composed  of  525  afloat,  and  55  building 
or  on  the  stocks.  I  think  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
Williams)  will  admit  that,  however  much 
he  may  deprecate  our  expenditure,  we  have 
something  to  show  for  our  money.  I  will 
here  advert  to  the  question  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  armament  of  the  ships, 
and  I  entreat  the  attention  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  this  subject.  The  Admiralty 
receive  reports  from  officers  of  various 
ships  that  they  strain  a  great  deal ;  and 
we  know  that  these  very  long  steamships, 
with  engines  in  the  centre,  are  liable  to 
straining,  and  that  in  a  great  degree. 
Now,  I  know  that  some  gentlemen,  and 
among  them  naval  officers,  are  of  opinion 
that  this  straining  is  attributable  to  the 
ships  being  overmasted.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
some  instances;  but  what  is  manifest  is 
this  —  that  they  are  over  weighted.  An- 
other thing  which  the  Admiralty  have  to 
consider  is  that  we  have  introduced  Arm- 
strong guns.  Now,  that  means  this — that 
our  ships  are  now  to  mount  a  few  guns 
carrying  heavy  shot  instead  of  many  carry- 
ing small  shot.  It  is  found  that  a  100- 
pounder  striking  a  vessel  does  more  damage 
than  two  50-pounder8.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple. Our  ships,  to  make  any  impression 
against  iron-plated  vessels,  require  very 
heavy  guns — ^in  fact,  you  might  as  well 
throw  marbles  against  our  iron-sides  as 
shot  of  any  smaller  calibre.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  Admiralty  to 
reconsider  the  armament  of  ships.  Again, 
our  present  class  of  ships  carry  nominally 
a  great  number  of  guns,  but  many  of  these 
guns  are  utterly  useless.  You  dare  not 
fire  them  except  right  abeam,  for  fear  of 
doing  damage  to  the  rigging.  They  can- 
not be  trained  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  on  that  account  that 
we  should  get  rid  of  some  of  those  guns. 
Consider  what  an  immense  advanta^  it 
is  to  your  ship  if  you  can  lighten  your 
weight  of  guns  and  gun-carnages,  and 
if  you  can  keep  up  something  like  the 
weight  of  shot  thrown  from  your  broad- 
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side.  The  result  is— and  it  is  a  tentative 
measure — that  the  Admiralty  have  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  reducing 
the  armament  of  some  ships  of  each  class. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tyrone  (Mr.  Corry)  has  moved  for  a  re- 
turn which  will  show  in  detail  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  armament  and  complement  in 
every  ship,  but  it  may  be  interesting  that 
I  should  inform  the  House  of  some  of  the 
changes  made.  The  Revenge  class  of  91- 
gun  ships  is  the  last  type  of  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  of  our  navy.  The  original 
armament  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Armstrong  guns  was  34  8-inch  guns  of 
65  cwt.,  36  32-pounders  of  56  cwt.,  20 
32-pounders  of  45  cwt.,  and  one  68- 
pounder,  making  a  total  of  91  guns.  The 
weight  of  these  guns  was  533  tons.  [Mr. 
Corby:  Including  the  gunners'  stores?] 
Tes.  The  weight  of  the  guns  of  the 
Revenge  class  of  ships — guns  and  gear- 
was  533  tons,  carrying  a  broadside  of  shot 
1, 7801b.  weight.  The  present  scheme 
gives  30  8-inch  guns  of  65  cwt,  32  32- 
poundors  of  56  cwt.,  2  33-pounder8  of 
45  cwt.,  6  40-pounder  Armstrong  guns, 
and  a  lOO-pounder  pivot  Armstrong  gun. 
So  that  the  weight,  instead  of  being  533 
tons,  will  be  only  438  tons,  being  a  saving 
of  100  tons  in  weight.  Consider  what  a 
relief  it  is  for  a  ship  to  have  100  tons 
taken  off  her  decks.  It  is  true  we  sacri- 
fice the  weight  of  the  shot  of  the  broad- 
side. [Sir  John  Pakingtoit  :  How  many 
guns  on  the  old  and  new  principle?] 
71  guns  against  91,  being  a  reduction  of 
20  in  the  complement  of  guns.  We  lose, 
I  admit,  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  broadside  between  1,7801b.  as  against 
1, 4841b.— that  is  to  say,  we  lose  3001b. 
in  the  broadside.  But  that  is  made  up 
by  the  advantage  of  having  a  few  very 
heavy  shot.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
any  further  on  this  head,  as  a  full  return 
on  the  subject  has  been  moved  for  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  The  Committee  will 
observe  that  with  this  reduced  weight  of 
armament  we  are  enabled  to  lessen  the 
number  of  men  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  but  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone;  complained  that  unless  you  also 
reduce  the  masts  and  yards,  you  will 
prevent  the  efficient  working  of  the  ships. 
Here  is  a  proof  that  there  need  be  no 
alarm  on  this  subject.  The  Ariadne  has 
a  larger  area  of  sails,  masts,  and  yanls 
than  the  Shannon^  which  is  about  to  be 
reduced,  yet  the  Ariadne  has  100  men 
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less.  But  there  has  been  no  complaint 
that  I  am  aware  of  that  the  Ariadne  can- 
not man  her  spars  and  sails.  Every  naval 
officer  wishes  to  obtain  as  many  men  as 
possible  for  his  ship.  I  always  made  a 
point  of  applying  for  more  men;  but  it  is 
for  the  Admiralty  to  judge  in  such  cases. 
I  now  turn  to  our  iron- cased  ships,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  that  I  should  give 
the  House  some  information  as  to  their 
progress.  [Sir  Jom?  Pakiiiotok:  What 
was  the  cost  of  the  Warrior  ?]  The  cost 
of  the  Warrior,  including  all  except  her 
armaments,  was  £354,885.  Her  arma- 
ment besides  is  about  £13,000.  We  have 
now  15  iron-cased  ships  built  and  build- 
ing, of  which  there  will  be,  we  hope,  11 
afloat  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
In  the  course  of  1863  there  will  be  12 
afloat — that  is,  one  more — and  in  1864 
there  will  be  15;  and  in  addition  there 
will  be  a  new  ship,  provided  the  Committee 
agree  to  the  construction  of  a  novel  ship, 
to  which  I  will  presently  allude.  If  the 
Committee  desire  it,  I  can  give  the  tonnage 
and  horse-power  of  these  vessels.  The 
first  class  of  ships,  including  the  Agincourty 
the  Minotaur,  and  the  Northumberland, 
were  agreed  to  last  summer;  they  are  in 
process  of  building,  and  they  will  be  ready 
in  1864.  They  are  400  feet  long,  and  it 
18  expected  they  will  attain  a  speed  of 
14  knots  an  hour.  They  will  be  of  6,621 
tons.  These  ships  carry  their  plating  right 
round.  The  Warrior  and  other  iron  ships 
are  only  partially  plated  up  to  a  certain 
distance  from  the  bow  and  stem,  but  these 
vessels  of  the  largest  class  are  to  be  plated 
right  round.  The  next  class  comprises 
the  Warrior  (which  has  been  at  sea,  and 
about  which  I  shall  have  a  few  words 
to  say  presently),  the  Black  Prince,  and 
the  Achilles,  They  are  of  6,100  tons,  and 
hove  a  speed  of  14  knots.  The  next  class 
of  ships  comprises  the  Hector  and  the 
Valiant,  each  of  4,063  tons,  with  a  speed 
of  12  knots.  The  next  class  includes  the 
Resistance  and  the  Defence,  which  are  of 
3,668  tons,  and  have  a  speed  of  11*45 
knots,  all  these  are  iron  vessels  and  to  be 
partially  plated.  The  next  class  is  that 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Ocean,  the 
Caledonia,  the  Royal  Alfred,  and  the 
Royal  Oak,  which  were  begun  as  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  are  now  being  con- 
verted to  iron-plated  frigates,  and  which 
are  to  be  plated  right  round.  Their 
tonnage  is  4,045.  They  are  wooden  ships, 
and  they  are  lengthened.  The  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Caledonia  will  have  en- 


gines of  1,000  horse-power,  and  an  esti- 
mated speed  of  12*41  knots.  The  Royal 
Alfred  and  the  Royal  Oak  are  of  the  same 
tonnage,  with  800  horse-power  and  a 
speed  of  11*52  knots.  I  am  now  obliged 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
a  totally  novel  class  of  vessel  which  we 
ask  the  Committee  to  consent  to  con- 
struct. Every  one  will  remember  the 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Captain  Coles's  cupolas.  Last 
year  we  carried  on  a  series  of  extensive 
experiments  with  one  of  these  cupolas. 
We  put  it  on  an  old  floating  battery ;  we 
tried  firing  from  it,  and  then  we  tried 
firing  at  it;  and  the  result  was  that  it 
stood  the  roost  complete  hammering  with- 
out showing  any  considerable  signs  of 
weakness.  The  Admiralty  were  so  im- 
pressed with  this  that  they  have  since 
gone  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  we  are 
now  preparing  an  improved  cupola — a 
double  cupola — to  carry  two  guns.  And 
we  are  now  proposing  to  construct  a  ship 
which  shall  carry  six  of  these  cupolas. 
She  is  to  be  of  2,529  tons,  of  500  horse- 
power, and  will  carry  12  breech-loading 
Armstrong  100-pounder  guns  in  these  six 
cupolas.  Her  length  is  to  be  240  feet, 
and  her  draught  of  water  20  feet.  It  is 
very  important  to  consider  whether  we 
cannot  construct  efficient  armour-plated 
ships  of  considerably  less  draught,  and 
we  propose  to  try  the  experiment  with 
Captain  Coles*  vessel.  She  will  have 
rather  a  singular  appearance,  as  she  will 
have  no  masts  whatever,  and  will  trust 
entirely  to  steam.  Rigging  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  would  prevent  her  train- 
ing her  guns.  She  is  intended  for  coast 
defence;  and  if  she  proves  serviceable, 
she  will  have  this  very  great  advan- 
tage over  other  vessels — that  her  cost 
will  be  much  less.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
Committee  will  consent  to  our  carrying 
out  the  plan.  [Sir  John  Pakington  : 
What  will  she  cost?]  I  should  be  glad 
to  state  the  precise  cost  for  the  ^tis- 
faction  of  the  curiosity  of  hon.  Members, 
but  it  would  be  very  disadvantageous  to 
the  public  interests  that  contractors  should 
discover  the  cost  of  each  separate  vesseL 
It  is  in  order  to  prevent  that,  we  put  the 
various  vessels  in  one  vote.  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  as  to  the  Warrior.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  a  vessel  of  novel  construction 
which  everybody  is  watching  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  evil  report  and  eicag- 
gerated  statements.  I  will  therefore  state 
what  I  know  concerning  her.     We  have 
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received  a  series  of  reports,  from  Captain 
Cochrane  (who  is   one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  valuable  officers  in  the  service). 
Everybody  knows  what  weather  the  War- 
rior had  to  go  through.    Captain  Cochrane  i 
describes  it  as   terrific.     It  was  so  very' 
bad  that  even  that  noble  vessel  had  to ! 
lay-to.     Such  was  the  awful  sea,  that  had 
she  exceeded  the  rate  of  four  knots  an 
hour,  her  bowsprit  would  have  gone  under,  i 
In  spite  of  the  gale,  however,  she  arrived  ' 
at  Lisbon  without  damage,  except  some 
trivial  accidents,  such  as  those  to  which  j 
every  vessel  is  subject   under   the  same  > 
circumstances.     A  vessel  that   could;  go  ] 
through  such  a  trial  is  fit  to  go  round  the 
world.     It  has  been  said,  however,  that 
she  will  not  steer  properly.     It  is  quite 
true  that  such  was  the  case.     In  her  con-  ; 
struction  a  detail  of  importance  of  the  ship 
was  neglected.     The  yoke  was  fitted  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  had  not  sufficient 
play  for  her  helm.     We  usually  give  36 
degrees  each  way  for  the  helm  to  move  in ; 
that  is  a  quadrant  of  72  altogether,  but  in 
this  case  only  26  degrees  each  way  were 
allowed.     It  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  Warrior  could  not  answer  to  her 
helm ;  but  that  was  the  only  serious  defect 
in  the  vessel.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
on  board  of  her  on  her  first  cruise,  and 
I  must  say  she  was  the  most  wonderful 
vessel  in  which  I  ever  put  to  sea.     No 
doubt  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  she  has  a 
tendency  to  roll ;  but  she  is  fit  to  go  any- 
where in  the  world.     I  have  made  these 
remarks  because  there  are  several  sinister 
reports  abroad   on   the  subject,  which! 
believe    are   totally   without  foundation. 
A  series  of  experiments  is  to  take  place 
next  week,  which  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, determine   the   future   of  our  iron 
fleet.      Most  of  our  present  vessels,   as 
you  are  aware,  carry  four-and-a-half  inch 
armour  plates,    backed   by   18.  inches  of 
teak.     But  we  are  going  to  make  some  | 
experiments  to  test  the  value  of    some  | 
proposals  which  have  been  submitted  to ; 
us :  one  plan  is  to  have  thicker  plates  and  | 
thinner  wooden  backing.     Mr.  Fairbaim 
declares  that  the  wooden  backing  is  dis- 
advantageous, for   it  is  liable   to  decay, 
and,  owing  to  its  thickness,  interferes  with 
the  training  of  the  guns.     He  proposes 
that  we  should  have  the  armour  bolted 
on  to  iron  plates,  instead  of  wood.     Next 
comes  Mr.  Scott  Kussell,  who  says  Mr. 
Fairbairu  is  right,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
iron-backing    instead  of  wood,  but  that 
bolt-holes  weaken  the  plates,  and    who 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


accordingly  suggests  a  system  of  clamping 
between  the  plates,  by  which  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  perforate  the  iron  plates. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Samuda  insists  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  backing  at  all,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  much 
thicker  plates,  and  incorporate  them  with 
the  frame  of  the  ship.  Which  of  these 
gentlemen  is  in  the  right  will  be  shown 
by  our  experiments.  I  now  quit  these 
subjects  and  come  to  the  specific  Votes. 
Y.ote  1  includes  £82,117  for  seamen's 
clothing.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
state  of  the  accounts  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  the  Admiralty  is  anxious 
to  devise  a  better  system.  Hitherto,  ships' 
accounts  haye  been  made  up  only  once  in 
three  years,  and  in  consequence  the  annual 
Votes  for  clothing  (which  are  repaid  by 
deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  men)  have 
been  very  irregular  in  amount ;  sometimes 
T^e  have  to  take  a  large  grant,  sometimes 
a  very  moderate  one,  or  perhaps  none  at 
^11.  We  are  going,  however,  to  introduce 
a  system  of  annual  accounts,  by  which  we 
can  keep  this  Vote  more  uniform.  I 
have  looked  into  the  accounts  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  I  find  that  the  deductions 
from  pay  have  replaced  the  outlay  for  the 
purchase  of  clothing.  A  noVelty  in  this 
Vote  is  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector 
General  for  the  Marines,  which  has  been 
deemed  necessary,  in  the  same  way  as 
appointed  for  the  Line  and  the  Cavalry. 
As  to  Vote  2,  while  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  men,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  estimate  for  victuals.  That 
is  caused  partly  by  the  curing  at  Dept- 
ford  being  more  expensive  than  when  per- 
formed by  contract,  and  partly  by  the  rii^e 
in  the  price  of  flour  and  beef.  I  now  come 
to  Vote  3,  to  which  I  must  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee.  You  are  aware 
that  a  Royal  Commission  which  inquired 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  report»'d 
to  the  eflect  that  if  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment was  to  work  with  due  efficiency 
it  must  have  all  its  Officers  under  one 
roof.  That  recommendation  had  been 
made  over  and  over  again  during  a  course 
of  many  years.  The  late  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, as  far  back  as  1835,  recommended  to 
bring  the  several  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment together.  Well,  I  believe  measures 
are  at  last  about  to  be  taken  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  object,  by  the  construction 
of  a  wing  to  the  Admiralty,  which  will 
correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  will  face  the  Park,  and  then  all  the 
departments  will  be  contained  under  one 
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roof.  The  Vote  for  that  purpose  is  not  in 
the  Estimates  now  before  the  Committee ; 
but  if  it  is  possible  to  commence  operations 
this  year,  they  will  be  brought  in  by  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works ;  and  it  is 
my  business  to  inform  the  House  that, 
after  careful  consideration.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  resolved  to  propose  this 
matter  to  Parliament.  There  are  two  or 
three  points  connect  ed  with  this  Vote 
which  I  shall  mention.  There  is  one 
Office  which  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  create— namely,  that  of  Acting  Con- 
structor. The  work  in  the  Controller's 
Office  has  been  vastly  increased,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  building  of  iron- 
cased  ships,  and  the  improvements  that 
are  constantly  being  adopted.  The  Ad- 
iniralty,  therefore,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  have  appointed  an  Acting  Con- 
structor. Two  important  appointments 
in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  de- 
partment, and  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  have  also  been  made.  I  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Dalglish) 
to  this  matter.  There  has  been  appointed, 
first  of  all,  a  Deputy  Accountant  General, 
who  is  to  relieve  the  Accountant  General 
of  a  portion  of  his  vastly-increased  work. 
There  is  likewise  to  be  an  auditor  of  yard 
accounts,  who  will  be  an  independent 
officer,  and  is  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
expenditure  in  each  dockyard.  Now,  I 
am  informed  by  the  Accountant  General 
that  the  very  best  effects  have  already 
followed  in  the  dockyards  in  consequence 
of  the  new  system  of  accounts ;  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  system  to  still  greater  per- 
fection. Lastly,  we  have  a  proposal  for  a 
transport  Department,  as  recommended  by 
the  Transport  Committee  of  last  year.  As 
far  as  the  Admiralty  are  concerned,  they 
have  thought  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  distinct  transport  office.  The  War 
Office,  I  believe  I  may  say,  thinks  so  too ; 
but  the  heads  of  the  Colonial  Office  are 
entirely  averse  to  the  scheme.  They  have 
given  strong  reasons  against  it,  and  have 
altogether  declined  to  entertain  it.  The 
Indian  Department  also  object  to  the  change 
at  present.  They  think  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  present  system  of  transport  of 
troops  to  India  is  at  once  most  economical 
and  satisfactory.  The  result,  however,  is 
that  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty 
have  taken  up  the  scheme,  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  there  shall  be  a  transport 
officer    to    manage    the   transport    busi- 


ness. I  have  already  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  addi- 
tional-cost in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  numbers,  and  therefore  I  will  say  no 
more  upon  Vote  4.  With  regard  to 
Votes  5,  6,  and  7,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  need  I  should  trouble  the 
House  with  any  remarks.  With  regard 
to  Vote  8,  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
establishments  of  the  dockyards  to  the 
standard  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  1850,  and  in  the  event  of  our  requiring 
at  any  time  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
men,  instead  of  adding  to  the  permanent 
establishment — which  would  give  a  title 
to  superannuation — we  shall  take  on  hired 
men.  This  year  we  take  £30,000  for  a 
certain  number  of  hired  men.  The  men 
we  propose  to  take  are  for  the  repair  of  the 
ships  which  have  come  lately  from  China. 
They  will  be  discharged  in  the  summer, 
when  they  will  have  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining work  elsewhere.     I  pass  over  Vote 

9,  and  I  come  to  the  great  Vote  of  all.  Vote 

10.  Hon.  Gentlemen  complain  that  we  do 
not  give  information  as  to  how  the  money 
is  really  spent,  or  how  it  is  intended  to  be 
spent ;  which  is  voted  for  naval  stores,  for 
the  building  and  repair  of  the  fleet,  for 
steam  machinery,  and  ships  built  by  con- 
tract. I  must  say  that  each  year  lets 
more  daylight  into  this  Vote,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  is  this  year  divided  into 
two  sections.  I  wish  to  inform  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire (Mr.  Henley)  that  his  good  advice 
with  regard  to  timber  has  been  followed  by 
the  Admiralty.  We  have  now  74,000  loads 
of  timber.  We  expect  to  consume  during 
the  next  year  about  43,000  loads;  last 
year  we  consumed  nearly  80,000  ;  but  we 
are  now  returning  to  more  quiet  times,  and 
the  result  is  that  our  expenditure  of  this 
article  is  much  reduced.  If  the  Commit- 
tee agree  to  the  sum  which  we  ask,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  this  year 
with  nearly  80,000  loads  of  timber,  which 
I  think  a  very  good  and  satisfactory  stock. 
The  reduction  in  the  Vote  would  have 
been  considerably  greater  but  that  the 
St.  Petersburgh  crop  of  hemp  failed  last 
year ;  the  result  was,  that  we  got  scarcely 
any,  and  we  had  to  take  a  very  large 
vote  for  hemp  this  year  in  consequence. 
One  word  with  regard  to  the  framing  of 
this  Vote.  It  has  hitherto  been  one  Vote, 
but  the  Admiralty,  with  the  view  of  giving 
to  the  House  of  Commons  greater  facilities 
for  checking  the  amount,  have  divided  it 
into  two  wholly  distinct  Votes ;  thus  taking 
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away  from  themselves  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring the  money  that  had  been  voted 
for  one  purpose  to  another.  Now,  let  me 
state  what  we  propose  to  do  with  the 
money  which  we  ask  for  in  this  Vote.  We 
propose  to  build  20  1-8  of  wooden  iron- 
plated  frigates — which  is  equal  to  2^  ves- 
seb.  In  line-of-battle  ships  we  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  progress  at  all ;  and  to  sloops 
and  smaller  vessels  we  intend  to  devote 
our  best  energies.  Where  the  navy  re- 
quires the  greatest  amount  of  energy  at 
the  present  time  is  in  sloops  and  a  superior 
class  of  gunboats,  of  which  wo  intend 
to  build  eighths — equal  to  about  fourteen 
vessels.  Some  hon.  Gentleman  has  said 
that  we  have  vast  numbers — more  than 
all  the  world  besides — of  these  smaller 
vessels.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  I  could  show  that  we  have  not  in 
proportion  a  number  sufficient  to  main- 
tain that  superiority  at  sea  which  we  must 
ever  maintain  in  all  classes  of  vessels. 
Now  we  come  to  the  next  point — steam* 
engines.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  attend 
to  thisi  because  a  question  as  to  the  lia- 
bilities of  Government  arose  last  year  in 
dealing  with  this  subject.  The  right 
hon.  GenUeman  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  John  Pakington),  who  generally 
speaks  with  great  kindness,  attacked  roe 
for  stating  that  we  were  already  pledged 
to  certain  sums.  I  think  it  right  and 
fair,  when  you  are  asked  to  agree  to  a 
Yote,  to  tell  you  what  is  the  ultimate 
cost  of  that  Vote.  The  Admiralty,  there- 
fore, desires  to  show  the  expenditure 
which  a  vote  entails  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sent but  during  future  years.  If  yjou  turn 
to  page  63  I  will  explain  the  new  system. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Vote  for  engines 
already  ordered  is  £4 1 5, 880.  That  is  what 
we  propose  to  take  in  this  year  and  next 
year.  Deducting  £108,900  to  be  voted 
m  future  years,  we  require  for  engines 
already  sanctioned  by  the  House  £306,980. 
I  am  also  going  to  ask  the  Committee 
to  agree  to  order  a  certain  number  of 
new  engines,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
£276,000,  of  which  we  propose  to  take 
during  the  present  year,  £130,440.  As 
to  that  branch  of  the  Vote,  it  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
give  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it.  None  of 
those  engines  are  ordered ;  but  if  you  con- 
sent to  it,  you  will  of  course  be  pledged 
to  the  remaining  sum  of  £145,560  in 
future  years.  That  is  what  we  ask  you 
to  allow  us  with  regard  to  steam-en- 
gines. With  regard  to  ships  building 
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by  contract,  some  hon.  Gentleman  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  cost  of  these  ships. 
I  stated  why  it  was  not  advisable  to 
give  the  cost  of  each  ship.  The  ships 
building  by  contract  are,  besides  the  Hector 
and  ValiatUt  two  troop-ships,  and  four 
iron-cased  ships,  three  already  sanctioned, 
and  one,  Captain  Coles'  ship.  Therefore 
the  House  has  already  agreed  to  three  out 
of  the  four  iron-cased  ships,  and  it  is  for 
the  Committee  to  decide  whether  we  diall 
commence  the  fourth  ship.  The  effect  of 
all  this  is  that  the  Vote  is  £966,141  for 
vessels  building  by  contract,  both  the 
new  and  those  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
There  is  one  item  with  which  I  must 
trouble  the  Committee.  It  is  the  last 
item  which  is  altogether  a  novelty — 
^*  for  experimental  purposes,  sundries,  and 
possible  contingencies,  £40,000.''  This 
iff  a  large  sum,  I  admit.  But  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  if  we  are  going 
to  build  these  novel  vessels  we  must,  if 
we  are  to  have  anything  like  a  certainty 
of  success,  experimentalize  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  the  worst  policy  in  the  world 
to  stint  your  experiments,  and  I  must  tell 
you  that  in  the  course  of  building  these 
iron  ships  we  continually  see  that  some 
little  change  is  necessary.  I  have  a  great 
dislike  to  alteration  of  ships,  and  I  have 
often  expressed  it;  but  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  very  novelty  of  these  ships  that 
we  should  have  here  and  there  to  make 
alterations.  I  will  state  frankly  that  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  we  shall  spend  it 
all ;  but  you  must  remember  that  iu  con- 
tracts we  are  tied  down  to  a  certain  sum, 
and  there  must  be  some  margin  in  case 
any  little  alterations  should  be  required. 

I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say  upon 
the  next  Vote,  11 — the  expenditure  on 
docks.  The  great  want  of  the  day  b  large 
docks.  We  hear  on  all  sides  tliat  we  have 
not  docks  enough,  and  that  we  must  have 
larger  docks.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  are 
to  build  these  very  large  ships,  we  must 
enlarge  our  docks.  The  Committee  last 
year  agreed  to  the  enlargement  of  Chat- 
ham Dockyard,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it' 
will  become  a  magnificent  arsenal.  In  the 
present  year  we  propose  to  lengthen  one 
of  the  docks  at  Portsmouth  within  the 
basin,  to  enable  such  ships  as  the  Minotawr 
and  Warrior  to  enter.  We  likewise  pro- 
pose to  lengthen  a  dock  at  Keyham  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  ask  for  money  to  com- 
mence our  naval  barracks  at  Devonport. 
We  likewise  ask  for  a  Vote  to  allow  of 
building  at  each  of  our  great  yards  ma- 
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ohineiy  for  bending  iron  plates.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  processes  is  beading  the 
plates.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  plates 
either  rolled  or  hammered.  An  hon.  Gen- 
tleman asked  whether  we  were  going  to 
use  rolled  plates.  From  experiments  we 
have  made  we  find  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  rolled  plates  and  ham- 
mered plates,  only  the  machinery  must 
be  very  powerful  to  roll  plates  above  five 
inches.  At  present  nothing  exists  to  roll 
plates  above  five  inches  in  thickness.  We 
propose  to  erect  at  each  of  the  five  building 
yards  hydraulic  machinery,  by  which  the 
plates  when  supplied  may  be  bent  on  the 
B^ty  and  put  on  the  ships  there  and  then. 
It  is  right  I  should  allude  to  the 
Vote  16,  for  civil  pensions.  The  in- 
crease caused  by  the  Superannuation  Act 
of  1859  is  very  considerable;  in  fact,  my 
belief  is,  that  if  you  take  the  average,  you 
will  find  that  the  Superannuation  Act 
Tery  nearly  doubles  the  pensions  of  arti- 
ficers. It  is  a  serious  question,  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
probability  that  these  civil  pensions  will 
increase  year  by  year.  Then  we  come  to 
the  last  Vote — namely,  the  Vote  for  the 
transport  department  of  the  army;  and 
here  we  have  a  considerable  decrease. 
Bat  I  wish  again  to  repeat  that  the 
iS42,450  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Vote  is  the  last  instalment  for  freight 
of  ships  on  monthly  pay,  and  that  with 
tiiat  exception  the  Supplementary  Vote 
included  all  the  expenses  for  North  Ame- 
rica. I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without 
one  word  in  recalling  to  the  Committee 
that  which,  no  doubt,  has  struck  many 
before — namely,  the  marvellous  power  of 
this  country,  which  enabled  us  to  send  off 
this  mass  of  transports  at  a  short  notice 
and  at  such  a  time  of  year  without  in  the 
least  degree  disarranging  the  intercolonial 
and  packet  service.  I  merely  mention  it 
as  interesting  to  every  one. 

I  now  thank  the  Committee  for  having 
listened  to  me  so  patiently.  I  can  assure 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  we  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  these  Esti- 
mates. I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
department  which  more  earnestly  desires 
redaction  of  expenditure  than  the  Admi- 
nlty.  But  remember  that  we  have  been 
con^ructing  a  new  navy ;  that  we  are  con- 
structing a  new  navy.  Bemember  that  we 
are  organizing  a  vast  corps  of  Beserves, 
upon  whom  in  all  future  time  the  power 
of  this  country  will  greatly  depend.  It 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  department 
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of  the  Government  to  look  first  to  the 
protection  of  our  country.  Wo  have  lived 
in  troublous  times.  If  we  can  live  at 
peace  with  all  the  world  the  Gt>vemment 
will  be  only  too  thankful  to  decrease  the 
Estimates.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  be 
no  party  to  any  great  and  sudden  reduc- 
tion which  will  cripple  the  navy  and  im- 
peril the  safety  and  honour  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  the 
first  Besolution — 

"  That  76,000  Men  and  Boys  be  employed  for 
the  Sea  and  Coast  Guard  Serrices,  inoluding 
18,000  Royal  Marines." 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
shown  himself  fully  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion which  he  acknowledges  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Committee.  The  noble 
Lord  has  made  a  statement — which,  in- 
deed, occupied  a  considerable  time;  but 
it  is  fidl  of  interest,  and  he  has  made 
it  with  that  degree  of  deamess  and  frank- 
ness which  has  characterized  his  state- 
ments on  previous  similar  occasions.  I 
agree  so  very  much  in  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  that  I  am  happy* 
to  say  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me,  in  following  him,  to  trouble  the 
Committee  at  any  very  great  length. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points 
in  the  statement  which,  I  confess,  I  am 
unable  to  regard  with  feelings  of  entire 
concurrence,  and  with  regard  to  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  elicit  some  further 
information.  The  noble  Lord  explained 
what  was  the  amount  of  foroe  kept  in 
commission ;  he  also  explained  the  manner 
of  its  intended  distribution;  but  the  noble 
Lord  appeared  to  reduce  the  Channel 
Fleet  within  limits  which  are  hardly 
consistent  with  what  of  late  years  has 
been  acknowledged  to  be  fairly  required 
by  the  interests  of  the  nation.  I  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  the 
Channel  Fleet  was  to  be  reduced  to  two 
line-of-battle  ships — two  of  the  iron- 
plated  ships— I  suppose  the  noble  Lord 
means  the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince  ; 
and  then  he  mentioned 

LoED  CLARENCE  PAGET :  Two  fri- 
gates  and  corvettes. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  That  would 
amount  to  some  six  or  seven  sail. 

LoedCLABENCE  PAGET  :  Ten  sail. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  correction,  for  I  did  not  under- 
stand from  the  noble  Lord  that  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet  was  to  consist  of  so  many  as  ten 
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sail.  I  even  now  feel  afraid  that  that 
limit  wiU  be  too  narrow.  I  am  sorry  to 
learn  that  there  are  only  to  be  two  line- 
of- battle  ships  in  the  Channel  Fleet ;  be- 
cause I  am  of  opinion  that  maintaining  a 
strong  Channel  Fleet  is  not  only  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  national  de- 
fence, but  with  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, also,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
a  first-class  school  for  training  and  dis- 
ciplining our  men.  In  these  days  no- 
thing is  more  desirable  than  that  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  steam  tactics ;  but 
up  to  the  present  moment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  steam  fleet  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  there  is  a  great  want  of  prac- 
tice in  steam  tactics,  and  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  Channel  Fleet  had  been 
still  larger  than  I  now  hear  it  is  to  be. 
To  the  next  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
I  attach  great  importance.  I  allude  to 
the  amount  of  men  not  at  present  in 
barracks,  but  who  may  probably  before 
long  be  provided  with  barrack  accommo- 
dation; and  who  are  at  this  moment  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  over  and 
above  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  commis- 
^sion,  and  to  afford  relief  as  the  existing 
crews  are  paid  off.  As  I  understand  the 
noble  Lord,  there  are  at  this  moment 
sufficient  men  in  hand  to  man  four 
frigates.  If  that  is  so,  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate my  noble  Friend  on  the  fact  that 
the  Admiralty  has  approached  nearer  to 
that  state  of  things  which  it  has  on 
all  hands  been  confessed  we  ought  to 
be  in  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 
This  is,  I  think,  essential  to  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  it  is  a 
power  which,  I  think,  we  should  never  be 
without.  As  to  the  amount  of  our  Re- 
serves, what  was  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
was  also  very  satisfactory.  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  the  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  draw  in  to  his  aid  every  possible  ele- 
ment of  which  that  relief  could  exist ;  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  attach 
more  importance  to  the  Coast  Volunteer 
force  than  it  deserves.  But  here,  again, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  with  any  candour 
or  truth,  that  there  is  a  material  and  gra- 
tifying advance,  very  much  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  labours  of  that  Commission 
of  which  my  hon.  Friend  opposite  was  a 
distinguished  member ;  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  hear  that  the  present  Ad- 
miralty are  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Commission.  Already  wo 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  curry- 
ing out  their  recommendations  j  and  we 
fSir  John  Pakington 


shall  derive  still  more  and  more  benefit 
in  proportion  as  we  persevere  in  that 
course.  I  have  always  believed  that  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission  was  that 
relating  to  the  school  training  ships.  I 
am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  infer  from 
what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord  that  the 
five  training  ships  to  which  he  referred 
are,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  that  new  sys- 
tem ;  and  I  attach  importance  to  this 
part  of  the  plan,  because  it  will,  niore 
than  any  other  portion,  tend  to  connect 
the  Royal  navy  and  the  merchant  service  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  noble 
Lord  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  a  good  understand- 
ing between  those  two  services.  We  must 
look  to  the  Royal  Navy  not  only  to  give 
us  additional  strength  when  the  day 
arrives  that  we  may  require  it,  but  I 
look  to  it  as  the  source  of  the  great  im- 
provement which,  I  think,  will  be  derived 
from  it  by  our  mercantile  marine.  I  have 
heard  with  sincere  pleasure  that  so  many 
men  of  the  mercantile  marine  have  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  force.  I  am  also 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
that  new  plan,  which  was  announced  by 
the  noble  Lord  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  of  deriving  officers  from  the 
mercantile  marine  for  the  Royal  Navy.  It 
was  a  very  bold  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  and  I  have  heard 
with  great  pleasure  this  evening  that 
so  many  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine 
have  been  willing  to  comply  with  the 
terms  offered  and  to  tender  their  ser- 
vices as  part  of  the  reserve  on  which  we 
depend  for  officering  the  Royal  Navy  in 
times  of  emergency.  The  next  point  on 
which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  and 
which  I  am  afraid  is  one  of  the  portions 
of  the  noble  Lord's  statement  in  which 
I  am  least  able  to  agree  with  him,  is 
the  reduction  of  the  complement  of  our 
ships.  This  subject  was  adverted  to  early 
in  the  evening.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
while  willing  to  allow  full  weight  to  any 
explanation  which  the  noble  Lord  may 
still  afford  us,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to 
say  that  I  do  not  regard  the  explanation 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  already  given  as 
quite  satisfactory  on  this  point.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  the  noble  Lord,  when  he 
spoke  as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  at- 
tributed the  diminished  health  of  the 
men  to  the  ships  being  overcrowded;  but 
when,  immediately  afterwards,  he  spoke 
as  a  sailor  he  told  us  ho  had  ever  been 
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anxioui^  to  get  as  many  men  as  he  conld. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  misgivings 
about  the  state  of  the  lower  deck ;  he  was 
only  anxious  not  to  see  the  ships  under- 
manned. So  far  as  my  noble  Friend's 
speech  went  in  dealing  with  the  necessity 
of  ventilation  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
health  of  the  British  sailor,  to  that  extent 
I  go  with  kim  ;  but  when  he  says  we  are 
to  be  so  anxious  for  the  health  of  our 
crews  that  we  are  going  to  reduce  our 
complement  of  men,  I  fear  the  effect 
will  be  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  our 
men-of-war^  and  I  do  not  at  all  go  with 
him.  This  is  not  a  new  question.  What 
was  it  that  induced  that  very  distin- 
guished sailor,  Admiral  Berkeley,  to  re- 
sign his  seat  at  the  Admiralty  a  few 
years  ago  ?  Was  it  not  this  Very  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  number  of  our  crews 
in  time  of  peace  ?  and  that  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  ships  could  not  be  worked 
— that  is  to  say,  that  they  could  not  be 
worked  without  imposing  undue  labour  on 
the  men.  and  placing  our  officers  in  a 
humiliating  position  when  they  came  to 
work  their  ships  in  the  presence  of  men- 
of-war  of  other  countries.  I  believe  the 
question  immediately  involves  the  honour 
of  the  nation.  There  is  another  matter. 
Tou  will  not  find  our  sailors  satisfied  and 
willing  to  embark  in  the  service  of  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  if  they  are  to  be  over- worked 
because  the  ships  are  under-manned.  The 
matter  is  worthy  of  attention,  in  reference 
to  the  complement  of  men  to  be  awarded 
to  the  new  class  of  ships  coming  into  ex- 
istence. Our  former  principle  of  manning 
ships-of-war  turned  on  the  number  of 
guns.  That,  of  necessity,  is  at  an  end. 
Tou  can  no  longer  judge  by  the  number 
of  guns  the  size  of  the  ship.  The  largest 
ship  in  the  navy  is  the  Warrior y  but  she 
has  only  forty  guns.  So  that  the  system 
of  regulating  the  crew  of  a  ship  by  the 
guns  must  be  abandoned.  Hereafter  yuu 
must  regulate  the  crews  of  ships  by  the 
size  of  the  ships  and  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, and  I  am  afraid  that  the  Admi- 
ralty have  fallen  into  a  mistake  when  they 
propose  to  reduce  the  crews  in  the  large 
ships  from  880  to  800,  and  in  first-class 
frigates  from  570  to  510.  I  am  afraid  the 
result  will  be  dissatisfaction  to  the  crews ; 
and  that  they  will  be  found  insufficient  in 
numbers  to  work  the  ship.  The  next 
point  related  to  the  savings  of  the  crews. 
I  am  very  happy  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve the  decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  be 
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perfectly  right.  The  practice  of  allowing 
men  to  make  savings  is  false  in  principle, 
and  the  change  which  they  propose  is  most 
judicious.  I  was  also  very  glad  to  hear 
of  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  esta- 
blish prisons  especially  for  the  navy.  I 
doubt  how  far  it  is  wise  to  adopt  the 
general  principle  of  shutting  up  sailors  in 
gaols  instead  of  giving  them  a  flogging  and 
sending  them  again  to  work.  I  am  some- 
what afraid  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  successive  courts  of  Admiralty  to  inter- 
fere too  much  with  the  discretion  of  the 
captain  in  the  command  of  his  ship,  and 
to  deter  him  from  carrying  out  that  dis- 
cipline which  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  navy.  Of  this,  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Admiralty  are  perfectly 
right  in  avoiding  the  practice  of  sending 
our  sailors  to  the  common  county  gaols. 
That,  I  think,  has  been  attended  with  the 
worst  results ;  and  if  seamen  are  to  be  shut 
up  in  gaols,  I  think  they  should  be  con- 
fined in  prison  under  the  authority  and 
regulation  of  the  Admiralty.  Ify  noble 
Friend  has  spoken  in  a  tone  of  pride  of 
the  manner  in  which  ships  have  been  fitted 
out  in  a  week.  Well,  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  things  which  formerly  existed, 
when  three,  four,  or  five  months  were  con- 
sumed in  obtaining  a  crew.  I  hope  that 
is  for  ever  at  an  end.  At  the  same  time, 
without  a  pressing  emergency,  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  fitting  out  our  ships  in  a  week  ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty are  going  much  too  fast  when  they 
fit  out  a  ship  in  a  week.  I  doubt  much 
whether,  with  so  small  a  preparation,  a 
ship  can  be  sent  out  in  a  condition  to  do 
us  credit  as  a  part  of  the  British  navy. 
The  next  point  is  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. On  this  point  I  speak  with  diffi- 
dence. It  is  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance, and  I  have  heard  the  statement  of 
my  noble  Friend  with  very  great  doubt. 
I  believe  he  rested  the  necessity  of  the 
change  on  the  straining  of  our  ships.  But 
is  the  weight  of  the  guns  the  cause  of  the 
straining  of  our  ships  ?  Is  that  the  real 
cause  ?  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  without 
question,  that  many  of  the  men-of-war 
have  strained.  But  why  ?  I  believe,  not 
ou  account  of  the  weight  of  their  guns,  but 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  engines. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  tendency  to  strain 
lately  found  in  our  largest  ships  is  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  the  adoption  of  steam, 
and  of  the  use  of  those  heavy  engines  down 
below  which  are  now  held  to  be  necessary. 
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I  doubt  the  policy  of  reducing  tbe  arma- 
ment, and  thus  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
our  ehips.     I  ehould  be  glad  to  hear  what 
is   said    on  this    point    by    experienced 
judges;  but  I  hope  that  this  point,  as  well 
as  the  reduction  of  the  crews,  will  be  fur- 
ther considered  before  the  Admiralty  de- 
termines finally  on  its  adoption.     It  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  heard  of  the 
determination  to  try  an  experiment  with 
Captain   Coles's  invention.     Having  had 
the  plan  explained  to  me,  my  strong  desire 
was  that  the  Admiralty  should  determine 
on  a  fair  trial  of  the  experiment ;  and  I 
hope  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be,  that,  whatever  the  cost,  the  Admi- 
ralty are  only  taking  a  prudent  course  in 
fairly  trying,  in  these  days  of  science,  any 
new  invention  which  holds    out  a  fair 
prospect   of  success;   and  I  do  think  it 
only  fair  to  say  that  Captain  Coles's  in- 
vention does  seem  to  hold  out  a  fair  an- 
ticipation of  the  result.     With  regard  to 
the  Warrior,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  state- 
ment of  my  noble  Eriend ;  but  I  wish  the 
noble  Lord  had  gone  on  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  deficiency  or  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  her  helm  could  be  remedied. 
[Lord  Clabencb  Paget  :  It  has  been  re- 
medied.]   But  my  noble  Friend  did  not 
tell  us  that  it  was  altered,  or  even  that  it 
was  considered  capable  of  alteration.  Well, 
then,   it  appears  to  be  a  defect  in  the 
Warrior  no  longer.     I  have  also  heard 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  Admiralty 
is  about  to  leave  Somerset  House.    I  hope 
that  is  finally  determined  upon,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  Admiralty  business  may 
be  brought  together  at  Whitehall.     I  un- 
derstand the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  this 
will  be  effected  by  the  building  of  a  new 
wing.     I  did  not,  however,  undei  stand 
where  that  was  to  be.    [Lord  Clarence 
Paget  :  Spring  Gardens  Terrace.l   No  one 
who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  Admi- 
ralty can  doubt  the  very  great  inconveni- 
ence that  has  arisen  from  the  division  of 
the  business  between  Somerset  House  and 
Whitehall,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the 
removal,  which  I  am  sure  will  effect  a 
great  improvement.     There  is  only  one 
other  point  on  which  I  would  still  detain 
the  Committee,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  extension  of  our  docks  and  dockyards. 
The  Committee  must  be  of  opinion  that 
the  extension  of  our  navy  and  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  of  late  in 
the  class  of  our  ships,  lead  indisputably  to 
the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  our  dock- 
yards; and  I  heard  last  year  with  great 
Sir  John  rMngtan 


satisfaction  of  the  determination  of  the 
Admiralty  to  make  a  further  extension  in 
the  dockyard  at  Chatham.     I  am  sorry, 
therefore,  to  perceive  that  comparatively 
a  very  small  sum  is  taken  in  tbe  Estimates 
of  the  year  lor  that  pui^ose.     The  sum  ii 
BO  small  as  even  to  raise  doubt  in  one's 
mind  whether  the  Admiralty  are  proceed-  - 
ing  with  the  extension  at  Chatham  at  alL 
I  hope  there  b  no  vacillation  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  that  we  are  going  on  with  the 
extension  of  the  dockyard  at  Chatham.    I 
need  not  detain  the  Committee  vrith  any 
further  observations.    I  hope  that  my  no- 
ble Friend  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  have 
met  his  statement  in  a  fair  spirit.     I  have 
taken  that  course  with  great  pleasure,  be- 
cause, I  trust,  that  in  these  Estimates  I 
see  that  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  to  take  the 
course  which  I  believe  to  be  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  whatever  GoTemment  may  be 
in  power — namely,  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  diverted  from  any  steps  that  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  strength,  the 
efficiency,  and  the  glory  of  the  British 
navy. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
admit  that  nothing  could  bo  more  clear 
and  able  than  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord ;  but  he  was  astounded  at  the  vast 
increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  naval 
department  within  the  last  few  years. 
He  should  like  to  know  the  ultimate  ob^ 
ject  of  these  vast  increases  in  our  navid 
armament  Our  navy  was  already  double 
that  of  France,  and  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  In 
1852,  the  number  of  men  voted  for  the 
navy  was  89,000,  and  in  the  hottest  year 
of  the  Eussian  war,  the  number  was 
76,000,  including  10,000  boys.  The  Go- 
vernment wanted  74,850  for  the  present 
year,  and  that  number  was  exclusive  of 
10,000  for  the  Keserve.  He  was  anxious 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  but 
he  objected  to  uncalled-for  extravagance, 
and  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when 
Parliament  ought  to  interfere.  The  saving 
of  £481,000  on  the  expenditure  of  last 
year  was  wholly  accounted  for  by  the 
smaller  quantity  of  timber  and  machinery 
required  for  the  present  year,  and  in  the 
majority  of  Votes  there  was  a  decided 
increase  of  expenditure.  He  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  to  explain  un- 
der what  authority  the  Government  em- 
ployed about  1,880  men  more  than  were 
voted  last  Session  ? 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  had  heard 
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the  very  able  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  he  was  not  about 
to  say  anything  that   would  impugn  it. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  been  much 
struck  at  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sundeiiand  (If  r.  Lindsay),  to 
whose  speech  he  had  listened  with  the 
greatest  attentioo.     That  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  he  would  support  any  mea- 
sure which  would  render  the  navy  of  the 
British    nation  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  Power  in  ^e  world ;  but  there  was 
not  much  use  in  announcing  such  a  de- 
termination   if,   at    the    same    time,   he 
roundly  inserted  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  existence  of  that  navy — 
for  that  was  what  his  hon.  Friend  had 
in  effect  said.     The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  them  that  notwithstanding   all  the 
reports   made    to    the    House,    and  the 
statements  which    had   been   from   time 
to  time  made;  it  was  quite  a  delusion 
to  imagine   that  the    French  had    been  \ 
making  great  exertions   to  construct  an  \ 
iron^lated  navy,   and  that  there  was  no  , 
real  cause  for  apprehension  on  that  ao-  | 
count.      That  was   a  matter  which   he , 
(Mr.   Bentinck)  thought  might  be  easily 
disposed  of  by  referring  to  proper  autho-  , 
rities.    His  hon.  Friend  went  on  to  argue  \ 
that  no  preparations  on   our   part  were . 
called  for,  because  he  had  a  strong  con  vie-  | 
tion  in  his  own  mind  thnt  the  Emperor  { 
of  France  had  no  intention  to  go  to  war 
irith  this  country.     Assuming,   for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  that  was  correct,  I 
and  that  the  Emperor,    from  policy  or  j 
other  motives,  was  not  disposed  for  a  rup-  | 
ture   with    England,   he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  ^ 
asked  if  the  disposition  of  one  man — 
whether  he  were  an  autocrat  or  an  Em- 
peror— ^was  to  be  a  guide  to  us  as  to  the 
naval  establishment  of  this  country;  be- 
cause his  hon.  Friend  wanted  to  persuade 
us  to  place  our  naval  armaments  on  such 
a  footing  as  would  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  one  individual .   We 
ought  not,  in  common  prudence,  to  consi- 
der in  the  slightest  degree  what  might  be 
the  determination  and  temper  of  any  one 
man,  or  even  any  one  oountiy  pi  the  world. 
It  was  admitted  by  his  hon.  Friend  that 
our  navy  ought  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  in 
that  opinion  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  quite  con- 
curred.    Let  them  base  their  proceedings 
on  that  axiom,  and  they  would  pursue 
a  much  safer  and  more  economical  course 
than  by  attempting  every  year  to  cut 


down  their  Estimates  according  to  what 
might  be  the  state  of  feeling  existing  at 
the  time  in  any  other  country.  In  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  there  was 
one  thing  which  was  not  easily  under- 
stood, and  that  was  with  respect  to  ven- 
tilation. The  noble  Lord  spoke  of  the 
ventilation  being  bad ;  but  he  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck) did  not  see  that  that  was  a  sufficient 
cause  for  reducing  the  number  of  men. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET  had  only 
said  that  that  was  one  reason;  but  he  by 
no  means  meant  to  convey  to  the  House 
that  it  was  the  principal — which  was  be-< 
cause  the  ship  strained  very  much,  and 
thoy  were  obliged  to  lessen  the  weight. 

Me.  BENTINCK :  My  noble  Friend 
also  stated  that  he  believed  the  ships 
were  overmasted. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:   In  some 


Mb.  bentinck  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  true  reason  for  the  straining 
was  to  be  found  in  the  disproportionate 
length  of  the  vessels  to  their  breadth  of 
beam,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  over- 
weighted by  the  guns  placed  in  the  bow 
and  the  stem.  We  had  long  departed  from 
what  was  formerly  considered  the  propor- 
tionate length  for  a  good  sea-going  ship 
of  war,  and  if  we  built  long  vessels  with 
fine  ends,  we  must  sacrifice  something 
to  speed,  and  relieve  them  of  the  weights 
which  they  now  carried.  The  noble  Lord 
said  that  it  was  the  Admiralty  who  had 
to  determine  the  question  of  manning  the 
navy;  but  he  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  the  First  Lord  or  the  Naval  Lords 
who  were  the  paramount  authorities  on 
that  point  ?  There  was  one  item  referred 
to  by  his  noble  Friend  which  he  had  heard 
with  very  great  pleasure ;  that  was  with 
regard  to  experiments.  He  thought  it  im- 
portant that  there  shonld  be  pla^  at  the 
dbposal  of  the  Admiralty  a  sum  of  money 
annually  to  enable  them  to  make  experi* 
ments  which  they  might  think  it  desirable 
to  make.  Many  valuable  improvements 
were  lost,  owing  to  the  Admiralty  not  hav- 
iug  the  means  of  testing  them.  He  was  very 
glad,  therefore,  that  his  noble  Friend  con- 
templated the  introduction  of  this  Vote. 
His  noble  Friend  said  he  was  making  his 
proposals  in  what  he  called  a  quiet  time. 
He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  they  were  not  quiet;  but  ho^ 
long  would  they  continue  so?  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  material 
reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  the  navy, 
as  he  believed   that  nothing   would    be 
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more  iDJurious  either  to  the  interest  of 
the  country  or  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  deal  with  our  naval  system 
as  though  we  were  always  to  remain  at 
peace. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  he  had  always 
advocated  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the 
navy  as  our  right  arm,  and  that  it  ought 
to  he  so  maintained  at  all  hazards.  He 
had  always  said  that  our  ships  ought  not 
only  to  be  equal  to  those  of  Prance,  but 
equal  to  Prance  and  any  other  nation.  But 
we  had  now  ships  more  than  equal  to  all 
the  navies  of  Europe.  "WTiat  more  was 
required?  There  were  ships  enough  to 
meet  the  world  in  arms.  He  could  un- 
derstand our  being  at  war  with  two  or 
even  three  European  powers  at  the  same 
time ;  but  he  could  not  conceive  England 
being  at  war  with  all  the  world.  No 
doubt  the  first  duty  of  that  House  was 
to  look  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  but 
the  second  duty  was  to  see  that  the  public 
money  was  not  unnecessarily  spent ;  and 
be  was  sorry  to  see  that  those  who  spoke 
so  much  out  of  doors  on  the  subject  of 
economy  were  not  in  their  places  when 
the  money  was  actually  voted.  There 
were  a  great  many  points  in  which  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord.  On  these 
he  would  not  touch;  he  would  restrict 
himself  to  those  on  which  he  differed  from 
his  noble  Priend.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Droit wich  (Sir 
John  Pakington)  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  in  almost  all  he  said;  especially 
be  agreed  with  him  in  spending  a  great 
amount  of  money.  He  even  went  fur- 
ther, for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  think  that  the  Channel  Fleet  was 
not  large  enough.  It  had  been  the  policy 
in  that  House  to  measure  our  armaments 
by  what  was  supposed  to  be  pospeseed  by 
other  countries.  But  these  comparisons  had 
often  been  fallacious.  Last  year  the  noble 
Lord  had  spoken  of  six  iron-cased  ships 
which  the  French  had  launched,  and  had 
obtained  a  large  Vote  in  consequence. 
"Why  two  of  those  ships — the  Magenta  and 
the  Sol/erino — would  not  be  ready  for  sea 
even  now  for  three  or  four  months.  This 
year  his  noble  Friend  proposed  to  take 
votes  for  fifteen  ships,  eleven  of  which 
were  to  be  completed  this  year.  In  all, 
there  would  be  close  upon  70,000  tons  of 
iron  shipping  built.  Even  if  that  was 
necessary,  surely  they  had  a  right  to  ask 
tbe  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment what  was  the  state  of  our  foreign 
relations  ?  Against  danger  from  what  fo- 
-Afr   Bentinck 


reign  Power  was  it  that  these  increased 
armaments  were  being  prepared  ?  It  was 
said  that  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  of 
2,200  in  the  number  of  men,  and  some 
hon.  Members  had  objected  to  it ;  yet,  in 
fact,  there  would  be  no  such  reduction, 
but  rather  an  actual  increase.  Last  year 
the  strength  of  the  Naval  Beserve  was 
25,000;  now  it  was  40,000.  Allowing 
that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number 
would  not  be  ready  for  service  when 
called  upon,  there  would  still  remain  at 
the  lowest  computation  5,000  more  men 
of  the  Beserve  available  for  any  emer- 
gency this  year  than  last  year.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  a  decrease  of  2,200  seamen, 
there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Be- 
serve cost  a  considerable  sum  to  the  coun- 
try. He  would  divide  the  Committee  on 
tins  Vote  if  he  saw  any  chance  of  doing 
so  with  efiect;  but,  perhaps,  the  feeble 
words  that  fell  from  him  might  yield 
some  fruit  in  another  year.  Although 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  it 
was  a  curious  fact  that  the  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Opposition  benches 
always  combine  to  chant  the  old  strain  of 
"  Bule  Britannia  " — a  song  which,  when- 
ever sung  by  any  Ministry,  was  sure  to  ob- 
tain for  them  any  amount  of  money  from 
the  country.  He  was  glad  that  such 
harmony  prevailed  between  the  Boyal 
Navy  and  the  merchant  service,  since 
the  officers  of  the  latter  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  reserve.  He  had  striven 
earnestly,  in  the  Commission  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
mission of  those  officers;  but  the  mea- 
sure had  been  strenuously  resisted  by 
naval  men,  who  had  a  prejudice  against 
the  officers  of  the  merchant  service,  on 
the  ground,  as  one  witness  alleged,  that 
**  they  were  not  gentlemen."  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  the  boys  now  undergoing 
training  made  the  best  class  of  seamen ; 
but  there  was  a  limit  to  that  argument. 
If  lads  who  had  been  first  employed  in 
colliers  upon  our  iron-bound  coast  after- 
wards received  a  short  training  for  the 
navy,  they  would  make  seamen  whom  he 
would  fearlessly  back  against  the  whole 
world.  It  appeared  that  a  ship  of  an 
entirely  novel  construction  was  to  be 
built ;  but  before  she  was  laid  down,  the 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  practical 
shipbuilders  should  be  taken  as  to  her 
probable  sea-going  qualities.  He  was 
himself,  on  his  return  from  Lisbon,  cross- 
ing the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  the  War- 
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rior  wa8  going  oat ;  and  although  he  had 
been  in  many  heavy  gales  of  wind,  yet 
he  had  never  witnessed  snch  a  tremen- 
doQB  sea  as  was  running  when  he  passed 
the  Warrior.  He  would  just  say  that  a 
•hip  of  her  weight  that  could  live  in 
snch  a  sea  and  get  to  Lisbon  without 
any  damage,  was  fit  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  result  obtained  in 
her  case  was  therefore  very  satisfactory. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  transport 
service.  The  Committee  which  sat  upon 
the  transport  service  had  recommended 
some  important  improvements.  While 
that  report  had  been  adopted  by  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  War  Departments,  it  had 
been  ignored  by  the  Colonial  and  the 
India  Departments.  He  intended  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject 
to-morrow  evening,  when  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  induce  them  to  support  the  re- 
commendation of  their  own  Committee. 

Mb.  CORRY  said,  the  able  statement 
which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Clarence 
Paget)  had  made  was  most  satisfactory. 
There  was  one  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  was  the  question  of  re- 
ducing the  armaments  o£  the  ships.  If 
that  question  had  been  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  gunnery  officers,  and  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  judicious,  he  (Ifr.  Corry) 
would  not  have  said  a  single  word  against 
snch  a  decision.  No  such  inquiry  had 
been  entered  into,  and  the  sole  reason 
alleged  for  the  reduction  in  the  existing 
armaments  was  that  the  ships  strained  very 
much  in  bad  weather.  He  must  say  that 
during  the  whole  time  he  (Mr  Corry)  was 
at  the  Admiralty  there  was  no  general  com- 
plaint that  our  ships  were  overweighted, 
although  there  had  been  a  report  that 
particular  vessels  laboured  in  very  bad 
weather.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of 
the  Armstrong  gun  had  tended  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  armament.  Under  the 
old  system  of  armament  the  68-pounder 
weighed  95  cwt.,  the  8-inch  gun  65  cwt., 
and  the  S2-pounder  58  cwt.  The  cor- 
responding Armstrong  guns  were  the  100- 
pounder,  which  weighed  81  cwt.,  the  70- 
pounder  of  60  cwt.,  and  the  40-pounder 
of  31  cwt.,  so  that  a  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  armaments  might  have  been 
effected  without  the  removal  of  a  single 
gun.  He  admitted,  however,  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  substitute  to  too  great 
an  extent  rifled  guns  for  the  old  smooth 
bore  guns,  as  while  the  former  were  more 


effective  and  certain  at  long  distances,  yet 
the  latter  were  more  decisive  at  close  quar- 
ters. If  his  noble  Friend  had  taken  out  a 
few  guns,  he  (Mr.  Corry)  would  not  have 
objected ;  but  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
wholesale  reduction  of  16  guns  in  a  ship. 
Why,  the  Shannon  was  to  be  reduced  from 
51  to  35  guns — a  reduction  of  one- third  of 
the  whole  number.  It  might  be  true 
that  the  reduction  in  her  armament  might 
make  her  a  better  sea-boat,  but  it  would 
not  improve  her  as  a  vessel  for  war,  and 
that  he  took  to  be  the  first  consideration. 
Suppose  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at 
war  with  France,  and  the  Shannon  had 
to  engage  a  French  frigate  of  50  or  60 
guns,  would  she,  he  would  ask,  be  most 
effective  with  the  old  armament  of  51 
guns  or  with  the  new  armament  of  35  ? 
He  thought  the  former;  and  in  that 
opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  that  of  one 
of  the  first  gunnery  officers  of  the  navy. 
He  had  been  told  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  old  armament  would  be  restored, 
and  that  wear  and  tear  would  be  saved 
in  the  mean  time;  but  there  was  one 
thing  he  could  not  understand,  and  that 
was  a  man-of-war  on  a  peace  footing. 
A  man-of-war  should  always  be  a  man- 
of-war — always  on  the  war  establishment 
— always  ready  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  This  question  gave  rise  to 
another  collateral  question  of  great  im- 
portance. The  Admiralty  were  convert- 
ing five  91 -gun  ships  into  iron-clad  frigates. 
This,  he  thought,  a  very  questionable 
course.  He  thought  iron  and  wood  did 
not  combine  well.  The  Committee  had 
been  told  that  the  Eoyal  Oak  had  been 
so  converted  at  Chatham ;  and  the  weight 
of  her  armament  as  a  91 -gun  ship  was 
260  tons,  which  his  noble  Friend  said  was 
more  than  she  could  carry. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET:  It  was 
540  tons. 

Mr.  CORRY:  That  included  the  weight 
of  shot  and  shell,  and  other  gunnery  stores, 
but  the  weight  of  the  guns  was  230  tons. 
He  was  aware  that  the  Itoyal  Oak  had 
been  lengthened  20  feet  and  lightened  280 
tons  by  the  non-building  of  the  upper 
deck.  But  the  weight  of  the  armour  plate 
was  930  tons ;  and  if  armed  as  a  50-gun 
frigate,  the  weight  would  be  1090  tons, 
guns  and  armour  plate  included.  In  other 
words,  after  abating  the  weight  of  topsides 
and  upper  deck,  she  would  have  to  carry 
810  tons,  as  compared  with  the  260  tons 
which  was  stated  to  be  more  than  a  ship 
of  her  chiss  ought  to  bear. 
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LoHD  CLAEENCE  PAGET  wished  to 
correct  an  impression  which  he  thought  he 
had  conveyed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  John  Pakington),  that  during  the  com- 
ing year  there  would  be  in  the  Channel 
only  two  line-of-bettle  ships  and  two  iron- 
cased  frigates.  What  he  had  stated  was 
the  force  they  now  had ;  bnt  he  gave  the 
force  of  men  they  proposed  for  next  year, 
and  this  would  suiffice  to  maintain  three 
line-of-battle  ships,  three  iron-cased  fri- 
gates, two  wooden  frigates,  and  four  cor- 
vettes, making  a  total  of  twelve  instead  of 
ten.  The  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  had  stated  correctly  that  our 
ships  had  very  fine  ends,  and  the  guns 
could  not  well  be  put  there.  It  was  certain 
that  these  ships  would  not  bear  any  great 
weight  of  guns  in  their  extremities.  The 
new  plan  was  of  a  tentative  nature  only. 
He  had  attempted  to  show  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  certain  number  of  Armstrong 
guns  would  makeup  the  weight  of  broad- 
sides caused  by  the  reduction  of  guns. 
Thus  the  loss  of  weight  upon  the  broad- 
side of  the  Shannon  in  consequence  of  the 
new  arrangement  was  no  more  than  1001b. 
or  three  82lb.  shot.  Captain  Dickson  of 
the  Trafalgar  had  reported  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  manning  his  guns  and  in 
working  his  yards,  and  he  believed  that 
the  objections  to  the  plan  would  soon 
vanish. 

Me.  CARDWELL  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Navy  Manning  Commission, 
wished  to  correct  a  mistake  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay), 
who  seemed  to  suppose  that  there  existed 
an  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  Secretary 
.  to  the  Admiralty  for  enabling  the  Officers 
of  the  merchant  navy  as  well  as  the  men 
to  join  the  Reserve.  The  hon.  Member 
had  stated  that  be  was  alone  in  advo- 
cating this  proposal;  but,  on  his  own 
part,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  his 
ton.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth, he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  could  say  that 
they  were  ardent  supporters  of  it,  and 
were  most  anxious  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
though  it  was  omitted  from  the  Report 
because  the  subject  was  not  within  the 
order  of  reference.  At  that  time  there 
seemed  to  be  an  alienation  between  the 
Queen's  and  the  merchant  services,  and 
it  was  thought  hopeless  to  expect  a  Re- 
serve furnished  by  volunteers.  It  was 
gratifying,  therefore,  last  autumn,  when 
an  emergency  did  arise,  to  see  that  so 
noble  a  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  This  association  of  the 
Mr,  Coriy 


two  navies  would  be  beneficial  in  every 
way.  We  had  now  10,000  men,  forming 
the  cream  of  the  merchant  service,  and 
he  was  informed  that  the  members  of  this 
Reserve  force  even  obtained  higher  wages 
on  this  account  in  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment, nnce  an  engagement  in  the  Reserve 
acted  as  a  premium  against  desertion  and 
gave  a  higher  tone  to  the  morals  of  the 
men.  The  country  were  under  a  deep 
obligation  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  especially  to  Captain  Brown, 
the  Registrar  of  Seamen,  for  their  aid  in 
breaking  down  the  barrier  which  existed 
heretofore  between  the  two  services. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :  I  must  reiterate 
my  objection  to  the  proposed  redaction  of 
men  in  the  several  ships,  but  I  am  sensible 
it  will  be  useless  to  press  it  further.  Now, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  has  asked 
why  we  should  have  a  navy  beyond  the 
navies  of  all  other  nations.  I  make  this 
brief  reply — because  we  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive commerce  than  all  other  nations 
combined,  and  because  England,  the  first 
maritime  nation  in  the  world,  should 
maintain  a  navy  proportionate  to  her  ex- 
tensive commerce  and  her  wide -spread 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.  I  give  my  un- 
qualified support  to  the  training  ships  for 
boys,  and  the  introduction  of  the  greater 
number  proposed,  a  measure  I  have  Bot 
ceased  to  advocate  for  many  years  past. 
I  concur  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  in  all  he  has  said  as  to 
the  value  formerly  acquired  from  our  col- 
lier crews  as  seamen  into  the  royal  ser- 
vice. They  were  acquainted  with  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  were  formerly 
invaluable  as  pilots,  and  many  of  a 
superior  class  had  been  brought  into  the 
navy  as  masters.  I  am  glad  to  hear  a 
Committee  is  at  this  time  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  masters,  for  they  are 
a  most  valuable  class  of  officers  hitherto 
sadly  overlooked.  I  gave  my  voice  in 
favour  of  building  two  additional  troop- 
ships in  the  last  Session  of  Pariiamect — 
valuable  as  I  consider  these  ships  ure  in 
instruction  afibrded  to  our  officers  and  men 
in  embarking  and  disembarking  troops 
under  all  circumstances  of  weather  and 
danger,  berthing  them  when  on  board,  and 
in  many  other  particulars  of  no  small  im- 
portance looking  to  theiroomfort  and  health. 
Above  all,  paramount  in  importance  to  the 
material  efficiency  of  our  navy,  it  is  an 
indispensible  necessity  to  have  practical 
officers  and  practised  crews.  To  secure 
this  end  we  must  assure  the  officers  be- 
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yond  a  snspioion  that  reward  will  follow 
merit,  thai  equal  opportunities  in  ao  far  as 
possible  will  be  afforded  to  ev^ery  one  alike, 
and  equal  fsvoar  shown  to  all  who  display 
tfeal  and  honourable  ambition  and  de- 
serve well  of  their  country.  Let  erery 
officer  tee  his  way  clear  to  the  Admiral's 
cabin  and  the  highest  rewards,  although 
he  has  no  other  recommendation  but  his 
own  exertions. 

M&.  LINDSAY  said,  in  esplanation, 
that  the  main  reason  of  his  dissent  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  man* 
ning  of  the  davj  was,  that  he  wished  to 
Bfe  better  measures  provided  for  inducing 
the  men  in  the  merchant  sei'vioe  to  join 
the  Naval  Reserve ;  and  he  thought  that 
as  such  measures  had  now  been  adopted 
he  was  entitled  to  some  little  portion  of 
the  eredit  due  to  the  improvement. 

Ma.  GARDWELL  said,  he  had  no  wish 
to  deprive  the  hon.  Gbntleman  of  any 
credit  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Neither 
himself  nor  his  colleagues  were  ever  in- 
different as  to  the  subject ;  but,  as  it  was 
not  in  the  order  of  reference,  it  could  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

Admiral  BUNCOMBE  thought  some 
reduction  in  the  weight  carried  by  some  of 
the  iron  ships  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous. They  would  be  less  affected  by 
the  strain  when  being  forced  through  the 
water  at  high  rates  of  speed.  The  ex- 
periment might,  perhaps,  be  carried  fur- 
ther, by  the  leduction  of  some  of  the 
weight  in  the  masts  and  rigging. 

8iE  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  believed 
that  the  combination  of  wood  and  iron  in 
the  oonstruotion  of  ships  of  war  was  in- 
judicious. Ships  should  be  constructed 
either  of  wood  or  iron.  To  combine  both 
would  only  result  in  htving  a  weak  vessel. 
The  shaking  of  the  screw  would  in  two 
or  three  months  make  a  ship  so  leaky  as 
to  be  unsafe.  This  arose  simply  from  the 
fact  that  wood  could  not  be  so  strongly 
bound  together  as  iron  could  be  by  rivet- 
ing. The  Gbvemment  was  entitled  to 
the  greatest  possible  indulgence.  In  the 
last  fourteen  years  the  changes  in  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  ships  had 
been  great  and  rapid.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  in  too  great 
haste  to  build  more  iron  ships  than 
those  already  ordered,  but  would  first 
thoroughly  try  those  they  had  already 
got.  The  whole  matter  was  completely 
experimental.  The  Warrior,  all  perfect 
as  she  was  represented  to  be,  was  but 
an  experiment,  and  in  building  her  the 


Cbvemment  must  have  discovered  many 
defects  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
avoid  in  other  ships.  He  believed  tiiat 
the  time  would  come  when,  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  naval  ordnance  and  the 
facilities  thus  given  for  attacking  large 
ships  by  swarms  of  gunboats,  the  ships  in 
our  Channel  fleet  would  carry  neither  sails 
nor  masts.  An  iron-cased  vessel,  with  its 
present-sized  furniture,  if  in  action,  sur- 
rounded with  gunboats  armed  with  guns, 
as  was  now  the  case,  so  improved  in  coU'^ 
struction  that  great  precision  was  attained 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  would  be  like 
a  large  horse  stung  with  hornets.  It 
would  be  unable  to  protect  itself  against 
its  numerous  powerful  assailants,  and  it 
would  be  completely  disabled  by  the  fall 
of  its  own  masts  if  that  event  occurred. 
The  less  the  encumbrance  about  it  the 
more  effective  the  ship  would  prove.  He 
hoped  the  Oovemment  would  examine 
narrowly  into  the  state  of  the  establish- 
ments, to  see  that  none  were  maintained 
which  modem  improvements  had  rendered 
unnecessary.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
come  down  to  the  House  and  ask  for  a 
good  round  sum  for  retiring  allowances 
for  old  public  servants  than  to  keep  up 
enormous  establishments  which  were  no 
longer  of  use.  As  to  our  future  require- 
ments for  docks  and  dockyards,  they  had 
now  in  the  House  a  gentleman  who  could 
give  them  more  information  on  the  subject 
than  any  other  person — the  hon.  Member 
for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Laird) ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  hon.  Gentleman  would  tell  them 
that  the  course  of  repairs  for  the  future 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
which  was  needed  when  our  navy  was  of 
wood.  Although  we  might  be  spending 
large  sums  of  money  now  in  building  an 
iron  fleet,  we  should  not  have  occasion 
to  spend  those  enormous  sums  which  an- 
nually appeared  in  the  Estimates  for  the 
repair  of  our  wooden  ships.  He  doubted 
if  it  was  a  wise  expenditure  to  attempt  to 
make  Portsmouth  harbour  fit  for  the  large 
and  heavy  vessels  which  would  hencefor- 
ward resort  to  it  for  shelter ;  and  it  was 
useless  to  spend  large  sums  in  fortifying 
Portsmouth  if  it  could  not  be  rendered 
efficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
required.  He  had  always  maintained  that 
Portsmouth  Dockyard  was  utterly  unfit  for 
the  repair  of  our  iron  ships,  and  it  would 
be  much  wiser  for  Parliament  to  vote  a 
sum  of  money  which  would  put  the  coun- 
try in  possession  of  a  dockyard  thoroughly 
efficient  for  this  purpose.     It  ought  to  be 
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some  little  distance  inland,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  range  of  attacks  from  the  sea,  and 
Southampton  Water  would  be  a  much 
fitter  place  than  Portsmouth.  With  re- 
gard to  the  transport  serrice,  he  belieyed 
it  was  far  better  to  trust  to  the  great  steam 
companies  and  the  mercantile  marine  than 
to  build  a  fleet  of  Government  transports 
which  in  time  of  peace  would  be  of  no 
use. 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
his  hon.  Friends  the  Members  for  Sunder- 
land and  Montrose  seemed  to  imagine  that 
be  had  been  very  much  deceired  when  be 
made  his  statement  last  jear  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  iron  fleet  which  the  French 
OoTernment  was  building.  He  could  as- 
sure them,  that  if  there  was  any  delusion 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  ou  their  part,  and 
not  on  his.  He  did  not  want  to  repeat 
every  year  the  names  of  the  ships  which 
the  French  were  building  and  the  places 
at  which  they  were  being  built,  hot  he 
might  assure  the  Committee  that  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  last  year  was  per- 
fectly accurate.  The  twenty-sis  iron  ships 
which  he  then  said  were  some*  of  them 
completed  and  others  in  progress,  were 
now  either  completed  or  in  progress  ;  and 
so  far  was  their  number  from  being  dimi- 
nished that,  unless  he  was  greatly  mis- 
informed, the  French  Government  not  a 
long  time  ago  ordered  the  construction 
of  ten  more  of  what  they  called  floating 
batteries,  which  were  iron  ships  of  a 
smaller  description. 

Mr.  BEI9TINCK  explained,  that  he 
had  not  attributed  the  straining  of  vessels 
solely  to  their  great  length,  but  in  part  to 
the  misplacement  of  weight ;  nor  had  he, 
in  referring  to  the  sobject  of  troop-ships, 
intended  to  imply  that  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine was  not  equal  to  the  performance  of 
any  service  which  might  be  required  of  it. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
that  by  the  application  of  steam  power 
you  might  dredge  any  quantity  of  soil  you 
pleased  from  the  bottom  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  and  it  would  not  silt  up  again. 
The  labouring  of  ships  of  war  might  be 
diminished  by  a  better  arrangement  of 
the  weight  of  machinery  and  coals  which 
tliey  carried,  by  diminishing  the  height 
of  their  masts,  and  by  sailing  ships  of  equal 
capacity  together,  so  as  to  aroid  the  ne- 
cessity for  one  vessel  shortening  sail  in 
order  that  others  might  orertake  it.  He 
fully  agreed  with  what  bis  right  hon. 
Friend  had  said  as  to  the  Manning  Com- 
mission. The  Members  of  that  Commis- 
tSir  Aiorlon  Peto 


sion  thought  that  the  great  task  which 
they  had  to  perform  was  to  get  the  House 
of  Commons  to  adopt  some  scheme  for  a 
Naval  Reserve,  and  they  were  convinced 
that  if  such  a  scheme  were  adopted  and 
succeeded,  the  matter  of  the  officers  must 
follow.  They  were  bound  by  the  order  of 
reference,  but  they  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  a  reserve  force  could  be  brought 
to  such  a  point  as  that  which  it  had  now 
reached,  without  to  a  large  extent  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine. 

Resolution  agreed  to, 

(1.)  £76.000  Men  and  Boys,  including 
18,000  Royal  Marines. 

(2.)  £3.078.121  Wages. 

(3.)  £1.362.093  Victuals. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday, 

Iloase  at^ouroed  at  a  qaarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OP    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1862. 

ITALY— PROCLAMATION    OF  COLONEL 
FANTONL— NOTICE  OF  QUESTION. 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY  gare  notice  that 
on  Thursday  next  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Earl  the  Foreign  Secretary  the  question 
of  which  his  noble  Friend  the  Marquess 
of  Normanby  had  given  notice.  Whether 
the  Gorernment  had  reeeired  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  most  extraordinary  procla- 
mation which  had  recently  been  published 
in  the  Neapolitan  newspapers  ? 

Earl  RUSSELL  :  Perhaps  the  nobis 
Earl  will  inform  n>e  where  the  proclama- 
tion is  to  be  found. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  was 
just  about  to  ask  whether  the  Foreign  De- 
partment had  not  rcceiyed  notice  of  it. 
He  had  seen  it  both  in  an  Italian  and  in 
a  Freuch  paper,  and  belieTed  there  was  no 
doubt  whaterer  that  it  existed.  If  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  seen  it,  he  would  hare 
great  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  copy  of 
it.  It  was  a  proclamation  which  inter- 
dicted any  one  from  setting  foot  within  a 
large  district  of  country,  ordered  that  all 
houses,  cabins,  or  hoTels  within  the  dis* 
trict  should  be  IcYelled  to  the  ground,  and 
declared  that  if  any  farmhouse  there  were 
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found  provisions  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  family  for  one  day,  the  in- 
habitants should  be  treated  as  brigands 
aDd  immediately  shot. 

£abl  RUSSELL  said,  that  neither  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin  nor  Uer  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  at  Naples  had  forwarded 
any  information  on  the  subject  to  the  Go- 
Ternment.  He  would  therefore  be  obliged 
to  the  noble  Earl  if  he  would  send  him  a 
copy  of  the*proclamation. 

UoQse  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Five 

0  clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half* 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  commons; 

Tuesday,  February  2b,  1862. 

MiUDTEfl.]  —  Public  Bills. —  2«  Consolidated 
Fund  (£978,747);  Register  of  Voters  ;  Prose- 
cutions Expenses. 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  (IRELAND). 
QUBSTION. 

Mr.  beamish  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  state 
of  the  law  relating  to  Charitable  Bequests 
in  Ireland;  and  whether  it  is  his  intention 
to  in  trod  ace  a  Bill  during  the  present 
Session  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Cha- 
ritable Bequests  ? 

SiK  EGBERT  PEEL :  The  subject  has 
been  under  the  notice  of  the  Government, 
and  communications  with  the  Board  ha^e 
passed;  but,  at  present,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  GoTemment  have  any  intention 
of  introducing  a  Bill. 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  (IRELAND). 
QUESTIOH. 

Mb.  MACEVOY  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  make  any  proposal  to 
Parliament,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  re- 
specting the  erection  of  a  College  in  Dublin 
in  connection  with  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity? 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTGN:  No  ques- 
tion of  the  sort  has  yet  been  brought 
under  tlie  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 


Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
57th  paragraph  of  the  Rules,  Grders,  and 
Forms  of  Proceeding  of  the  House.  He 
would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
a  short  time  while  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  would  do  him  the 
favour  of  reading  the  motion  as  it  stood, 
and  of  comparing  it  with  the  rule  of  the 
House  to  which  he  referred,  they  would  at 
once  see  the  modification  which  he  wished 
to  effect.  He  had  put  his  Motion  in  the 
shape  which  he  thought  would  render  it 
most  intelligible  to  the  House.  By  the 
insertion  of  a  few  words  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rule  of  the  House  he  wished 
to  prevent  any  hon.  Member  being  inter- 
rupted in  the  course  of  his  speech  in  order 
that  the  House  might  be  counted.  By 
the  introduction  of  a  few  words  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  he  proposed  to  fix 
upon  the  hon.  Member  who  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present,  and  thereby  interrupted  the 
progress  of  public  business,  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  act,  by  the  insertion  of  his 
name  in  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
House  published  the  following  morning. 
All  those  Members  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  who  might  fairly  be 
considered  as  dissentients  from  the  Motion, 
would  also  obtain  the  advantage  of  having 
their  names  recorded  in  the  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House.  He  begged  the 
House  to  understand  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  his  Motion,  nor  had  he  the  slight- 
est desire,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  existing  right  of  any  hon.  Member  to 
call  upon  the  Speaker  to  count  the  House. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  nothing  was 
more  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  House,  or  a  better  safe- 
guard of  their  rights  and  privileges,  than 
the  retention  of  this  power  to  count  the 
House  when  circumstances  occurred  to 
justify  such  a  proceeding.  The  alteration 
only  affected  the  manner  of  exercising 
that  right.  It  might  be  contended  that 
for  a  debate  to  continue  when  forty  Mem- 
bers were  not  present  was  an  infringement 
of  the  rule  of  the  House ;  but  what  hap- 
pened practically  was  this : — A  number  of 
Members  flocked  in  as  soon  as  the  Motion 
was  made,  and  the  Speaker  having  counted 
and  declared  that  more  than  forty  were 
present,  those  Members  who  had  come  in 
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for  the  purpose  of  being  counted  left  the 
House  again,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  been  interrupted  continued  his  address 
to  an  assembly  not  larger  than  that  in 
which  the  original  attempt  to  count  out 
was  made.  To  prevent  a  Member  finishing 
what  he  had  to  say  was  a  practical  denied 
of  the  privil^e  of  free  speech ;  and  it 
was  unfair  as  well  as  discourteous,  be- 
cause, no  matter  how  dreary  the  opening 
of  a  speech  might  be,  no  one  had  a  right 
to  say  that  the  conclusion  might  not  be 
full  of  interest  and  argument.  He  could 
not  see  kow  any  of  their  rules  could  be 
affected  by  the  adoptiou  of  his  propo- 
sition, nor  how  any  person  could  be  in- 
convenienced by  it  except  the  Speaker 
himself.  Although  he  was  sure  that  every 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  convenience  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  was  equally  certain  that 
the  Speal^er  himself  would  not  allow  any 
feeling  of  his  own  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  convenience  of  the  House  generally. 
He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  rights 
of  independent  Members  were  most 
deeply  involved ;  for,  generally  speaking, 
the  House  was  counted  out  with  one  of 
two  objects — either  to  get  rid  of  some 
very  dull  subject,  or  to  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  very  inconvenient  one. 
The  first  of  these  objects  was  perfectly 
natural,  and  he  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  it ;  but  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
an  inconvenient  discussion  by  resorting  to 
a  count-out  was  not  only  unconstitutional, 
but  directly  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  their  proceedings.  It  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  House,  that  when  there 
was  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient 
subject,  a  "count-ouf  was  understood 
to  be  effected  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  distinguished  occupants  of  the  two 
front  benches,  and  to  be  managed  by  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  known  by  the 
familiar  name  of  **  whips."  When  he 
said  that,  he  meant  no  discourtesy  to 
either  the  distinguished  occupants  of  the 
two  front  benches  or  to  the  Gentlemen 
who  carried  out  the  arrangement  of  their 
chiefs.  The  House  was  to  blame,  and 
not  those  who  only  availed  themselves  of 
one  of  the  rules  which  governed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly.  Would  inde- 
pendent Members  of  the  House  allow  him 
to  ask  them  whether  they  had  considered 
what  the  effect  of  "counts-out"  was? 
He  found  that  the  House  was  counted  out 
twelve  times  during  last  Session  and  thir-' 
tocn  times  during  the  Session  of  1860. 
Mr,  Bentinck 


The  recent  change  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  House  had 
resulted  in  leaving  to  independent  Mem- 
bers only  one  night  in  each  week.  Now, 
thirteen  "counts -out"  deprived  them  of 
thirteen  nights,  or  one-half  of  that  portion 
of  the  Session  which  the  rules  of  the 
House  left  at  their  disposaL  It  was  ma- 
nifest, therefore,  that  independent  Mem- 
bers lost  one-half  the  Session  by  the  prac- 
tice of  counting  out  the  House.  He 
therefore  asked  tbem  whether  their  in- 
terests were  not  seriously  affected  by  the 
existing  system,  and  whether  it  did  not 
create  a  very  irregular  and  improper  state 
of  things  ?  Was  it  fair  that  their  privi- 
leges should  be  thus  frittered  away  by 
this  surreptitious  arrangement  ?  His  right 
hon.  Priend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  a  great  authority, 
had  warned  the  House  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  any  rtile  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  control  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  which  in- 
dependent Members  exercised.  He  thought 
he  had  shown  them  that  the  present  mode 
of  counting-out  had  that  effect;  and  he 
asked  them,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  sound  advice  of  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
There  was  another  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent system.  A  great  deal  of  time  was 
lost  by  it  in  another  way.  They  did  not 
get  ria  of  a  dull  speech  or  of  a  dull  sub- 
ject by  counting  out  the  House,  for  the 
speech  was  sure  to  be  spoken  over  again, 
and  the  subject  to  be  again  introduced, 
when  there  was  no  escape  from  either. 
The  hon.  Member  who  was  counted  out 
availed  himself  of  his  right  to  move 
an  Amendment  or  to  call  attention  on 
going  into  Supply;  so  that  the  "count- 
out"  had  not  even  the  merit  of  accom- 
plishing its  object.  But  that  was  not 
the  only  loss  of  time  suffered ;  all  the 
other  Motions  that  stood  on  the  paper 
after  that  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  count-out  were  also  to  be  disposed 
of  on  a  future  night.  The  result  was 
to  cause  a  great  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness at  the  latter  part  of  the  Session,  to 
the  serious  interference  of  the  progress  of 
fair  discussion.  On  public,  as  well  as  on 
private  and  constitutional  grounds,  then, 
the  House  was  bound  to  withdraw  its 
sanction  from  such  a  system.  He  trusted 
he  should  receive  for  his  Motion  the  sup- 
port of  all  independent  Members,  whose 
privileges  were  greatly  impaired  by  the 
practice  to  which  he  referred.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 
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'  **  That  if  it  appear  on  notice  being  taken,  at 
the  close  of  the  Speech  of  any  Member  (such 
notice  not  to  be  taken  during  the  time  that  any 
Member  is  addressing  the  House),  or  on  the  Re- 
port of  a  Division  of  the  House  by  the  Tellers, 
after  Four  o'clock,  that  Forty  Members  are  not 
present,  Mr.  Speaker  do  adjourn  the  House  with- 
out a  Question  first  put  till  the  next  sitting  day  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  Member  who  has  taken  such 
notice,  and  also  the  name  of  every  Member  pre- 
sent when  the  House  is  counted,  shall  be  taken 
down  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  published 
cm  the  following  day  in  the  Votes  and  Proeeed- 
ipgs/' 

Mr.  KNIGHTLEY  said,  he  rose  to  se- 
cond the  Motion,  as  he  believed  it  was 
calculated  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  that 
iTas  most  inconvenient,  particularly  as  re- 
garded independent  Members.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  ground  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  could  be  op- 
posed. On  occasions  when  the  fate  of  a 
Ministry  was  at  stake,  and  when,  per- 
haps, 600  Members  voted  in  the  division, 
it  frequently  happened  that  there  were  not 
thirty  Members  present  at  some  portions 
of  the  debate.  If  that  was  the  case  on 
occasions  of  great  importance,  a  fortiori 
it  might  be  expected  to  happen  during 
ordinary  debates.  If  the  House  thought 
it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  principle 
on  which  **  counts-out '*  were  founded — 
namely,  that  no  business  should  be  trans- 
acted when  forty  Members  were  not  pre- 
sent. He  intended  to  move  that  the  ori- 
ginal spirit  and  intention  of  the  regula- 
tion in  question  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  that  on  every  future  occasion  when 
the  8pcaker*8  attention  was  called  to  the 
ikct  that  there  were  not  forty  Members 
present,  the  doors  should  be  immedi- 
ately closed,  and  the  House  immediately 
counted,  without  the  alarm  bell  being 
rung.  Why  should  those  hon.  Members 
who  did  their  duty  in  ttie  House  suffer 
on  account  of  those  who  merely  thought 
it  sufficient  to  linger  about  in  the  re- 
freshment or  other  rooms  adjoining  the 
House,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
within  call  to  rush  in  when  their  at- 
tendance was  required  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  their  votes  as  they  were 
de^red,  and,  perhaps,  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  merits  of  the  question 
that  happened  to  be  under  discussion  ?  If 
it  was  essential  to  have  forty  Members 
present,  why  did  not  all  the  officials  of 
the  Government  imitate  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Viscount  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  always  to  be  found  in 
his  place  ?  Why  should  that  noble  Lord 
be,  like 


'*  — The  last  rose  of  summer,  left  tUeping  alone, 
"  While  hi9  lovely  companions  are  vanxsked  and 
gone  ?  " 

He  called  upon  the  House,  for  the  sake  of 
its  own  dignity,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a 
system,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
Believing  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  tend  to  improve  the  re- 
gulation in  question,  he  begged  leave  to 
second  the  Motion. 

Mdtion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Sir,  I  must  ex- 
press  my  hope  that  the  House  will  not 
assent  to  a  Motion  which  will,  I  think, 
tend  very  much  to  discredit  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said  that  he  does  not  intend  to  limit 
the  right  which  any  hon.  Gentleman  now 
has  to  take  notice  that  forty  Members  are 
not  present ;  but  if  the  House  adopts  his 
Motion,  it  will,  I  think,  tend  to  restrain 
that  right,  by  limiting  the  period  during 
which  the  Speaker  may  be  called  on  to 
count  the  House  to  the  short  time  which 
elapses  between  one  Member  sitting  down 
and  another  rising.  The  hon.  Member 
says  there  are  two  motives  for  counting 
out  the  House — one  to  get  rid  of  a  dull 
and  uninteresting  debate,  and  he  does  not 
object  to  get  rid  of  such  debates ;  and  the 
other  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  some  in- 
convenient subject.  But  is  it  in  the  power 
of  any  Government  or  of  any  Opposition  to 
prevent  the  discussion  of  any  inconvenient 
subject,  provided  it  is  one  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  any  couRiderable  number  of 
Members,  ought  to  be  discussed  ?  It  is  a 
complete  delusion  to  suppose  that  at  the 
present  time,  when  there  is  so  much  less 
party  following  than  there  used  to  be,  any 
Government  can  prevent  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  a  very  considerable  number 
of  tiie  Members  of  this  House  think  ought 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  stated  that  the  prac- 
tice of  counting  the  House  was  had  recourse 
to  twelve  times  dui'ing  the  last  year,  and 
thirteen  times  during  the  previous  year; 
but  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  House  was  counted 
out  on  the  majority  of  those  occasions  at 
an  early  period  of  the  evening.  The  House 
has  been  counted  out  once  already  during 
the  present  Session ;  but  it  was  then  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  the  principal  business  had 
been  disposed  of ;  and  it  would,  I  think, 
turn  out  that  on  many  occasions  during 
the  two  previous  years  the  House  was 
counted  out  after  twelve  o'clock,  owing 
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to  hon.  Members  becoming  wearied  and 
leaving  the  House.     I  believe  that  daring 
the    last    two    Sessions    the  practice  of 
which    the    hon.    Gentleman    complains 
has  been   very  unfrequently  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  business 
on  Tuesdays.     The  hon.  Gentleman  says 
the  practice  is  a  very  unfair  one,  because 
only  one  night  is  now  devoted  to  private 
Members  instead  of  two.     I  think  that 
is  a  very  great  mistake.    Tuesday  is  a  day 
on  which  notice  of  Motion  may  be  given 
by  any  Member,  and  they  come  on  accord- 
ing to  the  priority  of  the  ballot,  whereby 
any  Member  has  an  equal  chance  '^yith 
any  other  Member  of  obtaining    prece- 
dence.    In  addition  to  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Bills 
of  private    Members.      The  Government 
never  bring  forward    Bills  on  Wednes- 
days so  as  to  interfere  with  the  Bills  of 
private  Members.   The  reason  why  Thurs- 
days are  given  to  the  Government  is,  that 
Friday,  which  was  formerly  an  order-day, 
had,  by  the  practice  that  had  grown  up, 
been  virtually  turned  into  a  notic€|-day, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  secure  two  order- 
days  that  the  Thursday  was  given  to  the 
Government.     The  privilege  of  bringing 
on  questions  for  debate  on  the  order  of 
the  day  for  Supply  on  Fridays,  is  made 
use  of  very  largely,  so  that,  practically, 
three  days  in   the   week  are    given    to 
private  members.       Now,   with    respect 
to  the  specific  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, it  proceeds  entirely  from  forget- 
fulness  that  this  House  is  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  that  speeches  are  made  not 
merely  to  be  communicated  through  the 
reporters  to  the  country,  but  to  influence 
the  opinion   of  the   House  and  to  guide 
us  in  our  decisions.     If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's proposal  were  adopted,  it  would  not 
be  impossible  that  the  House  might  be 
emptied  of  all  its   Members  except  the 
hon.  Member  who  might  be  addressing 
it   and   you,  Sir.     I   have  no  doubt  he 
has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  your  patience 
and  public  spirit  in  supposing  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  sit  and  listen.     But 
it  would  not  be  creditable  if  it  were  known 
that  an  hon.  Gentleman  had  risen  to  make 
a  speech,  accompanied  by  a  decluration 
that  it  would  be  of  no  short  duration,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  Members  might  go 
away  with  the  certainty  that  the  House 
would  not  be  counted  out  until  the  hon. 
Member  had  resumed  his  seat;  nor  then, 
except  in  the  short  interval  between  his 
itting  down  and  the  rising  of  some  other 
Sir  George  Orey 


Member  who  might  have  entered  the 
House  a  moment  before.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  frequently  speeches  are  dull 
in  the  beginning  but  interesting  in  the  end. 
Now,  I  think  that  one  eflfect  of  the  know- 
ledge which  hon.  Members  possess,  that 
the  House  may  be  counted  out,  is  to  lead 
hou.  Members  to  compress  their  speeches ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  no  slight  advan- 
tage if  they  were  to  begin  with  the  inter- 
esting part  of  their  speeches.  It  would 
be  also  possible  for  some  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  make  a  speech  of  three  or  four 
hours'  length,  and  then  take  notice  that 
forty  Members  were  not  present,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  other  hon.  Member  from 
rising  to  follow  him.  The  House  had 
better  adhere  to  its  existing  rule ;  it 
was  based  on  good  sense,  and  in  practice 
it  has  not  been  found  inconvenient.  I 
trust  that  the  House,  for  these  reasons, 
will  not  agxee  to  the  Motion. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  selected  the  most 
i^nimportant  part  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
proposal  for  his  criticism,  and  had  quite 
passed  over  the  kernel  and  gist  of  his 
Motion.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  in 
fact,  censured,  not  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  but  the  practice  that  existed  in 
the  House  at  that  moment.  It  was  quite 
conceivable  that  the  Speaker  and  some 
hon.  Gentleman  should  be  confronted  in 
the  House,  while  one  spoke  and  the  other 
listened,  and  that  might  go  on  the  whole 
evening,  because  there  would  very  likely 
be  forty  Members  in  the  library  and 
smoking-room  who  would  rush  in,  make 
a  House,  and  then  disappear.  Therefore, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  condemned  that 
which  existed,  and  not  what  his  hon. 
Friend  proposed.  If  hon.  Members  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  rigid  theory,  and 
to  hear  every  speech  before  they  voted 
upon  it,  then  they  must  abolish  the  two- 
minute  glass,  which  enabled  Members  to 
leave  the  smoking-room  imd  make  a  House. 
If  they  did  not  intend  to  act  on  that  theory, 
then  there  was  no  standing-ground  for  op- 
posing the  Motion.  By  maintaining  the 
present  system  the  House  did  not  get  rid 
of  one  dull  speech,  silence  one  bore,  or 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  House.  The 
important  part  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Mo- 
tion was,  that  when  an  hon.  Member  took 
notice  that  forty  Members  were  not  pre- 
sent, he  should  do  so  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  that  he  should  not  conceal  his 
name.  He  wished  the  House  to  observe 
that  that  was  the  solitary  bit  of  secrecy  in 
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their  Parliamentarj  institutions.  It  was 
the  one  point  in  which  the  ballot  had  crept 
in.  If  a  Member  chose  to  denounce  a 
Minister,  he  must  do  so  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  his  name  was  known.  If  he  wished 
to  denounce  a  particular  policy,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  publicity.  But  if  he  wished 
to  insult  a  man  against  whom  he  had  an 
enmity  [^Cries  of  Oh!] — yes,  they  all 
knew  that  such  things  were  done — still 
more,  if  it  were  wished  to  banish  fair 
discussion  upon  a  subject  which  those  in 
ofSce,  and  those  likely  to  be  in  office, 
both  wished  to  aroid — ^a  Member  need  not 
come  forward  in  the  face  of  day.  He  had 
only  to  slink  behind  the  Speaker's  chair, 
and,  unseen  by  the  reporters,  and  unknown 
to  the  world,  he  was  enabled  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  legislatiyo  proceedings  of  the  House. 
If  a  debate  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to, 
surely  hon.  Members  were  willing  and 
courageous  enough  to  come  forward  and 
giye  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  their 
opinions.  If  a  debate  ought  not  to  be 
put  a  fetop  to,  no  opportunity  of  doing  so 
secretly  ought  to  be  allowed.  Wherever 
secrecy  was  permitted  abuses  took  place. 
No  hon.  Member  could  have  been  long  in 
the  House  without  having  seen  Qovem- 
ment  whips  in  the  lobby  asking  hon. 
Members  not  to  go  into  the  House.  They 
were  asked  "just  to  stay  there  a  little 
while,"  and  every  Member  had  known 
that  moral  and  sometimes  even  physical 
pressure  had  been  placed  on  hon.  Members 
to  induce  them  not  to  go  into  the  House. 
If  they  were  to  vote  on  the  question  as 
it  affected  the  character  and  credit  of 
the  House,  he  appealed  to  hon.  Members, 
whatever  else  they  might  do,  to  let  their 
proceedings  be  open,  above  board,  and  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  not  preserve  that 
one  piece  of  secrecy. 

Mk.  PAULL  observed,  that  he  regretted 
to  say  he  felt  himself  at  variance  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  moved  the  Kesolution. 
He  thought  it  exceedingly  inexpedient 
to  pass  any  law  or  by-law  which  would 
sooner  or  later  become  inoperative.  He 
did  not  think  the  object  of  the  hon.  Mover 
would  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  his 
Motion.  Were  they  to  consider  that  a 
quorum  of  the  House  should  consist  of 
forty  Members  or  not  ?  If  they  considered 
that  fewer  than  forty  Members  should  not 
constitute  a  House  in  which  questions  of 
importance  should  be  debated  and  decided, 
the  whole  argument  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  thought  forty  too  few.  The  time  was 
when  sixty  was  the  smallest  number  of 


Members  that  could  transact  the  business 
of  the  House.  His  hon.  Friend  thought  it 
discourteous  to  interrupt  a  Member  in  his 
speech.  That  might  be  true.  But  what 
was  the  object  of  a  speech  ?  Not  merely 
to  have  it  reported,  but  to  influence  the 
decision  at  which  the  Member  who  made 
it  wished  the  House  to  arrive.  If  forty 
Members  would  not  remain  in  the  House, 
what  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn  ? 
Why,  either  that  the  House  did  not  care 
for  the  subject,  or  that  the  speaker  was 
unable  to  place  it  in  an  attractive  light. 
Nor  was  it  fair  to  say  that  Government 
could  always  command  a  House.  The 
House  would  remember  the  extreme  efforts 
which  the  Oovemment  made  in  a  former 
Session  to  keep  a  House  for  one  of  their 
most  important  measures — he  meant  the 
Reform  Bill  which  was  introduced  by  Earl 
Russell,  and  to  which  the  noble  Viscount 
was  godfather.  The  House,  however,  was 
counted  three  times  while  that  measure 
was  before  it.  It  was,  therefore,  quite 
clear  that  Gt)vemment  could  no  more 
prevent  a  House  being  counted  out  than 
others  could  sometimes  keep  a  House. 
As  to  hon.  Members  sneaking  behind  the 
chair  to  give  notice  that  there  were  not 
forty  Members  present,  that  arose,  when 
it  did  happen,  not  from  any  discourteous 
wish  to  interrupt  a  speech.  "On  the  con- 
trary, he  should  consider  that  he  was 
upholding  the  privileges  of  the  House  in 
maintaining  that  no  subject  should  be 
discussed  unless  that  number  which  the 
House,  in  its  wisdom,  had  thought  proper 
to  fix  as  a  quorum,  should  be  present.  As 
to  the  publicity  which  the  hon.  Member 
wished  to  give  to  the  names  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  were  present  at  the  count,  he 
could  hardly  think  that  any  one  would 
shrink  from  such  publicity. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  thought  that 
it  was  important  that  the  Member  who 
might  move  to  count  the  House  should 
have  his  name  published,  as  he  assumed 
a  great  responsibility  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  machinery  of  legislation  and  the 
business  of  the  House.  The  whole  of  the 
hon.  Member's  propositions  appeared  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  Publicity 
was  the  soul  of  their  proceedings,  and 
for  that  reason  he  objected  to  a  Member 
going  secretly,  stealthily,  behind  the  chair 
and  putting  an  end  to  a  debate  in  that 
way,  when  all  the  other  proceedings  were 
fair  and  open.  He  thought  the  Motion 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  I  do  not 
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know  that  I  formed  any  definite  idea  of 
the  Motion  before  I  came  into  the  House, 
nor  should  I  have  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  subject ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent dearth  of  more  important  topics,  we 
may  as  well  discuss  this.  Save  for  the 
romantic  notion  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Stamford — and  really  I  think 
he  has  contrived  on  this  question  to  give 
forth  a  great  deal  of  sentiment^-I  should 
not  have  addressed  the  House.  But  I  must 
protest  against  its  going  forth  to  the 
country  that  any  hon.  Gentleman  who 
chooses  to  go  to  you,  Sir,  and  make  the 
remark  that  there  are  not  forty  Members 
in  the  House,  entertains  any  enmity  to- 
wards the  Member  who  is  speaking.  I 
really  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  adduce  such  an  argument. 
Does  the  noble  Lord  suppose  that  any  hon. 
(Gentleman  who  acts  the  part  of  prompter 
behind  the  scenes — and  the  prompter's 
name  is  never  given  in  the  bilis---does 
the  noble  Lord  mean  to  say,  that  when 
be  himself  has  been  counted  oat,  any 
hon.  Gentleman  could  have  entertained 
a  sentiment  of  hostility  against  him  ? 
Why,  I  have  had  the  dissatisfaction  of 
hearing  the  hon.  Gentleman  who.  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Ewart)  counted  out  on  several 
occasions.  Does  anybody  believe  that  any 
hon.  Gentleman  entertained  hostility  to 
that  hon.  Member  on  those  occasions  ? 
The  hon.  Member  below  me  (Mr.  A. 
Smith),  who.  is  always  counted  out — why, 
I  remember  he  was  counted  out  five  dif- 
ferent times  in  one  Session  on  the  celebrated 
question  of  the  foreshores — does  any  one 
entertain  any  enmity  to  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man? No,  Sir  ;  I  deny  it.  I  think  that 
when  the  noble  Lord  indulged  in  the 
little  bit  of  romance  about  secrecy,  and 
endeavoured  to  hurl  odium  on  that  useful 
class  of  men,  the  counters- out,  he  forgot 
that  they  might  be  justly  looked  upon  as 
of  that  class  who 
"Do good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 
I  hope  the  House  will  not  be  led  away  by 
these  new-fangled  notions,  but  that  they 
will  stand  by  the  old  and  accredited 
mode  of  counting  out  the  House,  and 
instead  of  heaping  odium  on  a  useful 
body  of  men  they  will  stand  by  them 
to  the  last.  What  has  been  the  practical 
working  of  the  rule  ?  Has  the  House 
ever  been  counted  out  on  a  really  im- 
portant subject  that  moved  the  public 
mind  ?  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  this 
subject  should  be  separated  into  two 
parts,  and  that  the  names  of  those  indus- 
i/r.  Bemal  Oihorne 


trious  people  who  remain  here  all  day 
and  all  night  shall  be  before  the  public. 
But,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the 
counters-out,  I  protest  against  their  being 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day.  I  have 
never  acted  that  part  myself,  because  I 
have  been  content  to  suffer  quietly  under 
a  great  many  speeches ;  but  I  will  never 
give  a  vote  Uiat  shall  heap  odium  on  that 
useful  and  meritorious  body  of  men,  the 
counters-out  of  this  House. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  in  reply  said,  that 
the  admirable,  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  R.  Cecil)  had  not  been  answered. 
He  had  never  heard  much  romance  in  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  (Mr.  Osborne),  and  the  speech  just 
delivered  was  not  only  devoid  of  romance, 
but  of  matter  of  fact,  because  he  entirely 
misconstrued  both  the  Motion  and  the 
arguments  in  support  of  it.  As  to  the 
insuperable  difficulty  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  which 
would  be  afforded  for  counting  out,  all  he 
need  say  was  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
avoided  by  giving  the  mover  of  the  count 
precedence  over  any  other  new  speaker. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
another  starling  assertion.  He  said  the 
front  benches  had  no  power  to  arrange  a 
connt-out.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  ap- 
pealed to  hon.  Members  whether,  over  aod 
over  again,  they  had  not  known  the  whips 
arrange  the  count  out^ — whether  it  had 
not  taken  place  frequently?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  private 
Members  had  three  days  each  week.  But, 
really,  Wednesday  went  for  nothing ;  Fri- 
day, generally  speaking,  was  a  die9  nm ; 
and  he  repeated  that  private  Members 
were  restricted  to  Tuesday,  and  that,  by 
the  practice  of  counting  out,  they  were  fre- 
quently deprived  of  both  their  opportuni- 
ties. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  harped 
upon  the  number  that  had  been  fixed  by 
the  House  as  a  quorum.  He  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck)  did  not  propose  by  his  Motion  to 
interfere  with  that  number  at  all.  If 
any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  propriety 
of  the  Motion,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with 
all  his  eloquence  and  ability,  had  not 
attempted  to  controvert  any  material  por- 
tion of  the  statement  which  he  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck)  had  made  in  introducing  it  to  the 
House. 

Question  put 

The  House  divided: —Ayes  43;  Noes 
219;  Majority  176. 
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THE  TRANSPORT  SERVICE. 

KES0LT7TI0K  MOYED. 

Kr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  rose  to  move 
the  following  resolution:^— 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  her  Ma- 
jestjr*!  GoTernmeat  ought  to  adopt  measures  to 
carry  into  eflfisct  the  reoommendations  of  the 
select  committee  of  this  House  appointed  in  1860 
to  inquire  into  the  transport  serrice,  or  at  least 
raeh  portions  of  the  report  of  1861  as  were  una- 
nimously adopted  by  the  said  Connnittee." 

As  BO  part  of  the  session  was  to  be  de- 
Toted    to    Parliamentary   Reform,    there 
was  no  subject  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  House  could  be  with  more  adrantage 
directed  than  to  questions  of  administrative 
and  executive  improvement.     The  mode 
of  providing  for  the  transport  service  at ' 
present  in  operation  had  prevailed  for  the  ' 
last  thirty  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  ' 
years,  to  which  he  would  presently  refer.  | 
It  was  conducted  by  several  departments  of  i 
the  Government.     In  the  first  place,  there  ' 
was  the  victualling  and  transport  depart-  | 
ment  of  the  Admiralty,  which   conveyed 
aU  the  Admiralty  stores,  engaged  all  the 
tonnage  required  by  the  Admiralty  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  required  by  the ! 
War  Office  and  Ordnance.     The  Commis- 1 
•ariat  now  and  then  hired  vessels  to  convey 
their  own  stores ;  and  the  India  Office  had 
a  transport  service  altogether  independent 
of  the  Admiralty.     The  Colonial  Office, 
through  the  Emigration  Board,  engaged 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 
to  Australia,  and  coolies  to  the  Mauritius 
and  the  West  Indian  colonies.    The  Sta- 
tionery Office  and  other  departments  at 
times  despatched  abroad  their  own  stores 
without  communication  with  either  of  the 
transport  offices.    Hence  much  confusion 
arose,  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  especiaHy 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  service 
involved  a  large  amount  of  money.    For 
example,  in  1854,  *65,  and  '66,  Uie  sum 
expended  in  the  hire  of  transports  by  the 
Admiralty  alone  amounted  in  round  num- 
bers to  £16,000,000;  but  notwithstanding 
that  immense  outlay,  nothing  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  way  in  which  the 
business  was  done.     During  the  Crimean 
war   enormous  quantities  of  stores  were 
sent  out,  but  somehow  they  never  seemed 
to  reach  their  destination  when  they  were 
wanted.     The  effect    of   organizing    the 
Transport  Board  had  tended  materially  to 
reduce  the  hire  of  sailing  vessels  from 
37».  6d.  to  16».  6d.  per  ton,  and  that  of 
steam  Tessels  from  60».  to  30». ;  in  fact, 
it  had  caused  a  saving  of  nearly  a  million 


per  annum.  The  evils  of  the  existing 
system  were  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  that 
sat  upon  the  subject  in  1860,  and  made 
its  report  in  1861.  That  Committee,  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  chairman* 
was  composed  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
the  witnesses  called  before  it  included 
the  most  experienced  individuals  from  all 
departments  of  the  Government  as  well 
as  merch&nts  and  shipowners  of  great 
experience.  After  a  very  full  investiga- 
tion the  Committee  unanimously  agreed 
to  three  recommendations,  namely — 

"1.  That  the  riotualling  and  the  transport  de- 
partment should  he  separated  ;  2.  That  the  trans- 
port of  stores  should  be  removed  from  the  charge 
of  the  India  Board ;  and,  8.  That  the  Emigration 
OfBoe  should  be  abolished  and  its  duties  transferred 
to  the  Transport  Board. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  existing  system, 
each  department  had  its  own  forms  of 
charter  parties,  its  own  scale  of  pro- 
visions, and  its  own  system  of  venti- 
lation; so  that  every  plan  differed  from 
the  rest.  The  Committee  were  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  the  resolutions  and 
the  necessity  of  comprehensive  changes; 
and,  upon  referring  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office  were  disposed  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole.  But  he  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  India  Office  did 
not  approve  of  the  proposition  so  far  as 
that  office  was  affected.  The  Secretary 
to  the  Marine  Department  for  India  was 
asked  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
amalgamation,  and  his  reply  was — **  Yes, 
I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  India."  That  reminded 
him  of  the  merchant  who  was  in  favour 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  scheme  for  taking 
the  customs  dutjr  off  every  article  except 
'*  red  herring  "  in  which  he  traded.  He 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  maintained  that  the  pro- 
posed change  need  not  interfere  with  the 
independent  working  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment. All  that  would  be  requisite 
to  do  was  to  send  an  order  to  the  Trans- 
port Board  whenever  any  stores  or  troops 
had  to  be  shipped,  and  the  Transport 
Board  would  be  responsible  for  carrying 
that  order  into  effect.  They  would  have 
to  provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  troops,  and  for  the  proper  delivery 
of  the  stores  to  the  place  whither  they 
were  shipped.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
complication,  if  not  the  absurdities,  into 
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-which  the  Government  were  led  by  the 
existing  system,  he  would  relate  to  the 
House  what  he  had  been  that  day  told 
by  a  gentlemaa  who  had  just  been  set* 
tling  an  account  with  the  Government 
for  transport  services.  A  ship  belong- 
ing to  this  gentleman  arrived  in  the 
port  of  London  from  Calcutta,  in  January 
last.  It  brought  from  India  123  time- 
expired  soldiers,  85  invalids,  12  con- 
victs, 2  naval- brigade  men,  and  1  stowed- 
away  soldier.  As  for  the  time-expired 
soldiers,  in  order  to  settle  the  accounts 
for  them,  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to 
the  War  Office  and  the-  India  Office ; 
for  the  invalids,  to  the  War  Office  and 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  army; 
as  for  the  12  convicts,  nobody  would 
own  them;  the  shipowner  went  to  the 
India  Office,  the  War  Office,  to  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Trade;  but  neither  would  admit  that 
the  responsibility  lay  with  them.  He 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  supposed  there  would  have 
been  equal  difficulty  in  finding  the  right 
office  to  apply  to  in  respect  of  the  stowed- 
away  soldier.  By  the  plan  which  the  Com- 
mittee proposed  all  these  offices  would  be 
consolidated ;  and,  for  instance,  about  three 
gentlemen  would  be  enabled  to  do  work 
which  was  now  discharged  by  fifteen.  An 
objection,  he  believed,  had  also  been  raised 
to  the  scheme  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
It  was  thought  that  the  Emigration  Office 
should  not  he  amalgamated  with  the  new 
Transport  Department.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  expressed  himself  strongly 
in  favour  of  consolidating  in  one  office 
the  transport  business  of  all  the  depart- 
ments including  the  India  Office,  but  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  bo  advisable 
to  embrace  the  Emigration  Office  in  the 
proposed  amalgamation.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  entertained  the  same  doubt.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  Select  Committee  proposed  to  do  away 
with  the  functions  of  the  Emigration 
Office.  The  business  of  that  department 
had  to  a  large  extent  already  ceased  to 
exist.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  emi- 
grants had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  he 
believed  it  was  now  very  small  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  only  a  short  time 
ago.  A  man  of  ordinary  business  habits, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  clerks,  could 
easily  perform  all  the  proper  duties  of 
the  Emigration  Office,  having  to  make 
arrangements  for  only  5,000  emigrants  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  But  the  office 
had  other  duties  to  discharge,  connected 
Mr,  Lindsay 


with  leases  of  land,  minerals,  and  orders 
in  Council  connected  with  the  transfer 
of  land,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Colonial  Department,  and  which  shoiild 
be  transferred  back  to  it;  the  engaging 
of  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants, 
&c.,  being  handed  over  to  the  new 
Transport  Board.  That  Board  should  be, 
as  it  were,  the  carriers  of  the  country; 
so  that  if  the  Admiralty  had  stores  to 
send  out,  or  the  War  or  India  Office 
troops  to  any  colony,  they  should  sepa- 
rately communicate  with  that  Office,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  classify  all  these  re- 
quirements, advertise  for  the  necessary 
shipping,  and  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  troops  and  stores  from  the 
time  of  embarkation  till  they  were  landed 
at  their  destination.  If  anything  went 
wrong,  they  would  know  exactly  where 
to  fix  the  blame.  The  Transport  Board 
would  also  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
fitting  up,  provisioning,  and  ventilation 
of  the  ships.  The  colonies  would,  as  they 
now  do,  communicate  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  would  continue  to  collect  the 
emigrants,  as  at  present.  He  merely  pro- 
posed to  transfer  to  the  new  department 
the  conveyance  of  the  emigrants.  He  did 
not  see  why  the  Emigration  Board  should 
not  be  thrown  into  the  new  department 
There  was  another  subject  on  which  the 
Committee  had  touched — he  referred  to 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  engage  private  transports  or  for  the 
Government  to  own  transports  of  their 
own.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  but  the  Committee  una- 
nimously agreed  to  the  following  recom- 
mendation : — 
**  That,  as  a  general  rule,  Goreminent  transports 
are  much  more  costly  than  hired  troop-ships ; 
and,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  country,  and  the  magnificent  steam- 
ships and  vessels  of  every  description  which  can  at 
all  times  he  obtained,  your  Committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  Government  should  in  future  rely  still 
more  on  the  mercantile  marine  for  the  transport 
of  troops." 

That  conclusion  was  arrived  at  after  hear- 
ing the  evidence  of  Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne, 
who  for  thirteen  years  had  filled  the  office 
at  the  Admiralty  now  held  by  Captain 
Eden.  Admiral  Milne  entered  minutely 
into  the  whole  question,  and  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  gave  the  actual  cost 
of  Government  and  hired  transports. 
According  to  his  account,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  engaged  in  the  transport 
service  cost,  exclusive  of  insurance  and 
depreciation,    £27,800,    whereas    exactly 
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the  same  work  was  performed  by  a  hired 
steamship  for  £13/200 — just  about  one- 
half.  It  was  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  suflBoient  transport  of 
their  own  for  the  ordinary  reliefs,  but  in 
great  emergencies  they  might  well  depend 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
support  the  unanimous  recommendations 
of  its  own  Committee  on  the  subject,  and 
not  allow  aninvestigation  which  had  ex- 
tended over  two  years  to  remain  barren 
of  results.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  resolution. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS :  Sir,  the  time 
was  when  Governments  were  accused  of 
too  great  a  desire  to  create  new  depart- 
ments and  new  boards,  and  when  the 
principal  function  of  independent  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  was  to  restrain  the 
appetite  of  a  Government  for  wasteful 
expenditure  of  that  description,  by  which 
its  patronage  in  new  appointments  was 
increased.  Kow,  however,  we  have  lived 
to  see  quite  a  different  state  of  things 
arise.  The  creation  of  new  branches  of 
Government  is  not  unfrequently  recom- 
mended in  this  House  by  independent 
Committees  and  independent  Members; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  Minister  to  decline,  at  all  events  for 
a  time,  the  creation  of  a  new  department 
of  the  State.  Well,  I  find  myself  in  that 
position  in  the  present  case.  I  quite 
admit  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  last  Session  was  a  well-considered  re- 
port, that  its  recommendations  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  ulti- 
mately of  adoption  by  the  Government. 
But  I  am  not  at  this  moment  enabled 
to  say  that  the  Government  will  at 
once  act  upon  those  recommendations. 
My  hon.  Friend  said  the  result  of  his 
proposal  would  be  that  the  work  which 
was  now  done  by  fifteen  persons  would  be 
done  by  three.  It  is  very  likely  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  create  a  board  con- 
aisting  of  perhaps  three  Members  and  a 
secretary  upon  whom  this  duty  should  be 
devolved ;  but  I  confess  that  ray  experi- 
ence of  changes  of  this  sort  does  not  lead 
me  to  anticipate  with  great  confidence 
that  the  services  of  the  fifteen  other  gen- 
tlemen who  are  said  to  be  superseded  will 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  a  reduction 
to  that  extent  in  the  different  depart- 
ments will  take  place.  I  think  the  House 
most  expect,  that  if  this  new  department 
should  be  established,  there  would  be  some 
additional  number  of  persons  employed 
VOL.  CLXV.    [third  seiiies  ] 


in  the  public  service,  and  some  additional 
expense  incurred ;  although  I  do  not  at  all 
dispute  the  conclusion  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
that  increased  efficiency  would  be  obtain- 
ed, and  no  doubt,  as  the  ultimate  result  of 
that,  increased  economy  also.  But  that 
there  would  be  some  addition  to  the  esta- 
blishment is,  I  think,  a  fact  which  must  be 
admitted  as  the  foundation  of  this  mea- 
sure. My  own  experience  of  the  late 
transmission  of  troops  to  Canada  leads  me 
to  believe  that  our  present  sptem  is  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  and  that  there  exists 
some  confusion  and  some  conflict  of  autho- 
rity, which,  although  it  did  not  cause  any 
serious  inconveniences  on  the  late  occasion 
of  the  despatch  of  troops,  has  still  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  errors  in  the  shipment 
of  stores  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
transport  service.  Therefore,  the  first 
part  of  these  recommendations — namely, 
that  the  transport  service  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Victualling  Department  of 
the  Admiralty,  under  which  it  is  now  ex- 
clusively placed,  is,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  a  good  and  sound  suggestion,  and 
j  so  far  1  quite  concur  with  my  hon.  Friend 
I  who  calls  attention  to  this  Report.  The 
two  departments — the  Admiralty  and  the 
I  War  Department,  I  may  say,  are  agreed 
generally  in  the  admission  of  that  prin- 
ciple, and  they  will  be  prepared,  when  the 
due  time  has  6u:rived,  to  take  steps  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  But  then,  Sir, 
there  are  two  other  departments  which  are 
also  concerned  in  the  matter — namely,  the 
India  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office.  With 
respect  tp  the  first  of  these  departments, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  at  its  head  thinks 
that  for  the  present  it  would  not  bo  advi- 
sable to  make  this  change.  He  does  not 
dispute  that  ultimately  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous; but  he  says  that  the  shipment 
of  troops  and  stores  to  and  from  India  has 
always  been  regarded  as  well  conducted 
under  the  separate  management  of  the 
India  Department;  that  their  arrange- 
ments are  now,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
fixed  and  settled  ;  and  he  is  therefore  not 
willing  to  agree  to  the  immediate  adoption 
of  this  measure.  I  believe  he  has  stated 
his  reasons  for  that  opinion  in  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  there  will  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  India  Board  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  communication.  If  those 
reasons  should  appear  to  the  House  to  be 
sufficient,  they  would,  of  course,  militate 
against  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  se- 
cond of  these  recommendations ;  namely 
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the  removal  from  the  India  Office  of  the 
transport  of  all  troops  and  stores  to  and 
from  our  East  Indian  possessions.  The 
third  recommendation  is  the  abolition  of 
Ihe  Emigration  Office,  and,  consequently, 
the  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Office  of  all 
business  connected  with  the  various  laws 
passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures  re- 
lating to  land  or  emigration.  Now,  I 
believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  that 
this  change  could  not  be  effected  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
different  Colonial  Legislatures — that  those 
Legislatures  deem  a  separate  Emigration 
Board  in  connection  with  the  Colonial 
Office  to  be  necessary,  that  they  would 
not  understand  a  Transport  Board  which 
would  be  principally  devoted  to  the  trans- 
port of  troops  and  stores  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office, 
and  that  he  is  not  prepared,  on  that 
account,  to  give  his  assent  to  this  change. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange  any  plan  which  would 
obviate  these  objections ;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  Gk>vemment  cannot  at  this  moment 
carry  this  measure  into  effect  without 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Departments.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  the  Government 
regard  it  principally  as  a  question  of  time 
and  manner;  that  they  admit  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  this  Report ;  that  they 
think  it  very  desirable  that  the  transport 
service— that  is  to  say,  the  conveyance  of 
troops  and  stores  to  and  fi*om  this  country, 
the  colonies,  India,  and  other  places  be- 
yond seas — should  be  conducted  under  a 
separate  Transport  Department ;  but  that 
they  do  not  see  their  way  to  its  adoption 
at  the  present  moment.  The  abolition  of 
the  Emigration  Board  is  a  question  on 
which  more  difficulty  arises.  The  arrange- 
ments for  voluntary  emigration  to  the 
colonies  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  transport  of  troops,  and  everybody,  I 
think,  must  perceive  that  although  it  is 
possible  that  this  recommendation  may  be 
a  wise  one,  still,  on  further  consideration, 
it  may  be  open  to  serious  objections. 
Certainly  it  does  not  present  any  very 
obvious  congruity  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  measure.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  trust  that  my  hon.  Friend  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  assurances  which  I  have 
given  him,  that  the  Government  is  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  his  views;  and  I 
should  add,  that  although  they  are  not 
ready  at  this  moment  to  carry  them  out. 
Sir  Oeo'ge  Lewis 


they  are  yet  taking  steps  for  giving 
effect  to  them.  They  have  appointed  a 
committee  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Departments,  with 
instructions  for  the  framing  of  a  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee ;  and  I  believe  my 
noble  Friend  near  me  (Lord  Clarence 
Paget)  has  included  in  his  Estimates  a 
certain  sum  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  Board  of  the  description  now  proposed. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
will  not  think  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
House  on  his  Motion.  The  House  is 
aware  that  this  is  essentially  an  executive 
question,  in  which  details  of  administration 
are  involved ;  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  Government  are  prepared  to  act  upon 
the  principle,  which  they  consider  to  be  a 
sound  one,  they  may,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency, leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Government  the  elaboration  of  details 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  that  prin- 
ciple into  effect. 

SiK  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
admitted  that  efficiency  and  economy 
would  be  the  result  of  establishing  a 
Transport  Board.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  he  could  not  but  express  his 
regret  that  the  question  had  been  left 
under  consideration  for  two  years.  He 
thought  sufficient  time  had  been  afforded 
for  the  various  departments  to  make  any 
arrangements  that  might  be  necessary. 
He  had  heard,  that  had  not  the  American 
difficulty  been  settled  so  soon,  a  Trans- 
port Board  would  have  been  immediately 
established.  The  blue-book  showed  the 
great  emergencies  that  occurred  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
as  no  one  could  tell  when  a  fresh  difficulty 
might  spring  up,  he  thought  that  now 
was  the  time,  when  affairs  were  quiet,  to 
make  any  changes  that  were  necessary. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  hoped  that 
after  the  satisfactory  reply  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  War  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  would  not 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division.  He  thought 
the  recommendations  were  being  carried 
out  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  the 
principle  was  admitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  two  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments were  already  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  those  recommendations. 

Mb.  JACKSON  said,  that  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  he  was  quite 
content  with  the  assurance  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  but  he  would  press  upon 
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the  Government  the  necessity  of  acting 
promptly.  Within  a  short  time  the  coun- 
try had  been  in  danger  of  a  great  war, 
and  if  that  had  occurred,  they  would  have 
found  our  transport  system  as  imperfect  as 
it  was  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean 
war.  A  time  of  peace  and  calmness  was 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  establishing  a 
better  svstem. 

Mr.  child CRS  said,  he  also   hoped 
the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed.     With 
respect  to  the  third  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two 
suggestions  which  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  before  finally 
adopting  any  course  as  to  the  Emigration 
Department.     The  recommendation  in  the 
Keport  was,  that  that  Department  should 
be  abolished  altogether ;  but  in  describing 
the  duties  of  the  office  some  of  its  most '. 
important  functions  were  omitted.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  had  omitted  | 
to  refer  to  the  duty  cast  upon  the  Emi- 
gration Department  to  carry  out  the  pro-  { 
visions  of  the  Passenger  Act.     Every  ves-  i 
sel  leaving  this  country  with  passengers  i 
was  inspected  by  that  department,  upon  , 
which  also  devolved  the  duty  of  prosecu-  j 
ting  in  cases  of  ill-treatment  of  passengers  ; 
whether  leaving  or  arriving  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     When  the  Committee  recom-  ' 
mended  the  abolition  of  the  Emigration  | 
Department,  they  should  have  pointed  out 
what  other  department  ought  to  discharge 
those  most  important  duties.    The  arrange- 
ments for  sending  Government  emigrants 
to  the  colonies  had  been   put  upon  the 
same   footing    as   the  transport  of  stores 
and   soldiers;    but  that  was  a  mistake. 
The  greater  part  of  the  funds  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  was  not 
the  money  of  this  country,  but  the  money 
of  the  colonies.     A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Emigration  Office 
itself  was  defrayed  by  the  colonies.      He 
would  ask  the  House  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  transfer  to  a  department  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  colonies  the  duty 
of  looking  after  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
these  emigrants,   or  would  they  wish  to 
cast  that  duty  entirely  upon  independent ' 
agencies  appointed  by  the  colonies  them- 
selves ?     The  latter  would  inevitably  hap- 
pen if  the  Admiralty  did  the  work  of  the 
present    Emigration   Office.         The  colo- 
nies were  unwilling  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  by  which  these  functions 
were  taken  away  from  a  department  with 
which  they  were  in  direct  communication, 
and  turned  over  to  a  department   with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 


Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Office  also  objected  to  the  amalgamation 
on  colonial  ground;^,  for  the  reasons  just 
stated  by  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mk.  LINDSAY,  in  reply,  said,  that  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted 
the  principle  for  which  he  contended,  he 
should  rest  satisfied  with  the  pledge  of 
the  Government  on  the  subject,  and  should 
not  press  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STATUTES. 

BKSOLUTION   MOVED. 

Mtt.  H.  SEYMOUR  said,  he  rose  to 
move  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical Statutes  be  revised  with  a  view 
to  their  consolidation,  and  he  did  so  upon 
two  grounds.  The  first  was,  that  eccle- 
siastical matters  were  at  length  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  had  given  notice  of  a  Bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
to  which  his  own  Motion  might  be  said 
to  be  supplementary.  The  second  ground 
was,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes 
was  regarded  as  a  work  which  ought  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  more 
especially  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  occu- 
pied wiUi  the  consideration  of  subjects  of 
an  important  external  character,  and  when 
the  Session  was  likely  to  derive  its  cha- 
racter from  the  promotion  of  measures 
for  effecting  important  internal  improve- 
ments. The  Commission  for  Consolidat- 
ing the  Statute  Law  had  resolved,  after 
mature  discussion,  that  the  best  way  of 
carrying  out  this  consolidation  was  not 
by  any  general  system,  but  by  choosing 
groups  of  statutes  devoted  to  one  parti- 
cular subject,  and  consolidating  each  group 
separately.  With  regard  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  statutes  generally,  the  first 
Motion  was  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  1833,  when  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  consolidate  the  criminal 
statutes.  They  reported  in  1835,  and  then 
the  matter  lay  dormant  until  1853.  In 
1851  another  commission  was  appointed, 
and  existed  till  185^,  when  it  ceased.  It 
made  several  valuable  reports,  and  left 
many  materials  for  future  consolidation. 
The  result  was,  that  there  had  been  three 
great  consolidations  of  the  law  of  late  years 
— the  Bankrupt  Act  in  1849,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  amended  Act  of  last  year ; 
the  Customs  Act  in  1853,  when  from 
1,000  to  1,500  statutes  were  consolidated; 
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and  the  criminal  law  consolidation  of  last 
Session,  which  had  also  given  universal 
satisfaction.  He  then  asked  the  House 
to  consolidate  the  Ecclesiastical  Statutes, 
without  which  the  reform  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  would  be  extremely  im- 
perfect. These  statutes  had  been  collected 
by  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  Dr. 
Stephens,  in  two  large  volumes,  contain- 
ing 2,270  octavo  pages.  The  collection 
extended  up  to  1846,  and  if  these  statutes 
were  brought  together  at  that  time,  they 
would  probably  occupy  3,000  pages.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  one  class  related 
to  religious  and  the  other  to  temporal 
matters.  In  the  first  division  were  all  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  such  other 
statutes  as  might  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  or  illustrative  of  her 
history.  He  had  explained  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  that  he  was 
willing  to  amend  his  Motion,  so  that  none 
of  these  statutes  should  be  in  any  way 
touched  by  it.  The  distinction  between 
the  temporal  and  religious  statutes  was 
well  known  to  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and 
might  be  made  without  any  difficulty. 
It  was  possible  to  keep  them  on  the 
Statute  Book ;  but  collected  and  bound  in 
a  separate  form.  The  second  class  of 
statutes  were  those  relating  to  temporal 
matters.  These  were  far  more  voluminous 
than  the  others ;  there  were,  he  believed, 
about  2,300  of  them  altogether;  there 
were  26  Church  building  Acts;  there 
were  40  or  50  Acts  relating  to  glebe 
leases,  clergy  leases  affecting  church  pro- 
perty in  England  and  Ireland;  there  were 
78  Acts  relating  to  Church  discipline.  It 
might  be  thought  desirable  not  to  touch 
the  last  class  of  Acts,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  Acts  relating  to  dilapida- 
tions. They  might  however  be  consoli- 
dated without  alteration.  Then  there 
were  39  Acts  relating  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  benefices ;  to  the  residence  of  the 
clergy,  31;  and  there  were  11  statutes 
relating  to  vestries.  Many  of  these  Acts 
had  been  recommended  as  special  objects 
of  consolidation  by  the  Statute  Law  Com- 
mission in  its  various  reports.  The  num- 
ber of  these  statutes  that  had  been  passed, 
especially  since  1800,  was  perfectly  ex- 
traordinary. In  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
the  number  of  statutes  passed  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  was  265 ;  in  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  there  were  136,  and 
J/r.  H.  Seymour 


in  the  present  reign,  down  to  1846,  there 
were  173  passed.  Taking  as  a  standard 
the  average  number  of  statutes  passed  in 
the  three  years  preceding  1846,  there  had 
been  passed  since  then  about  432  statutes. 
The  total  number  of  statutes  was  about 
2,400,  and,  deducting  the  purely  reb'gious 
and  eleemosynary  statutes,  that  would 
leave  about  2,283  to  be  considered.  Then 
allowing  700  for  repealed  statutes,  there 
would  remain  about  1,500,  which  could 
be  consolidated  without  in  any  manner 
interfering  with  the  religious  statutes. 
The  Statute  Law  Commissioners  stated 
that  of  the  Acts  passed  since  1 800  three- 
fourths  had  either  expired  or  become  ob- 
solete. That  report  was  signed  by  men 
of  great  eminence — ^by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor.  But  it  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  whether  the  number  was 
1,500  or  500  :  if  it  was  large,  it  made  it 
imperative  on  the  Government  to  consider 
how  they  could  be  presented  in  a  more 
compendious  form ;  if  the  number  was 
smaller,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  In  either  case,  when  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  were  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  ought  also  to  be  considered. 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  one  of 
the  last  things  it  did  in  the  last  Session 
was  to  pass  a  Bill  repealing  many  hun- 
dreds of  obsolete  statutes,  with  the  object 
of  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Statute  Book,  in  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  might  be  presented  in  the  most  com- 
pendious form  possible.  He  asked  the 
House  to  carry  out  that  intention ;  the 
present  was  a  fitting  time  for  the  work, 
as  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  urgency 
or  press  of  business  to  prevent  it.  Since 
the  Statute  Law  Commission  expired,  two 
gentlemen  of  great  learning  and  ability 
had  been  employed  in  the  expurgation  of 
the  Statute  Book;  that  was,  in  picking 
out  the  expired,  repealed,  and  obsolete 
Acts;  they  were  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Statute  Book,  and  going 
gradually  through  it  down  to  the  present 
time.  He  need  not  say  they  had  not 
advanced  far  in  their  labour.  Some  years 
would  probably  elapse  before  they  com- 
pleted their  work.  But  their  labour  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Motion  he  sub- 
mitted; because  their  task  was  confined  to 
the  expurgation  of  the  Statute  Book ;  they 
were  not  employed  at  all  on  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  statutes  that  remained.  What 
he  proposed  was  more  comprehensive ;  it 
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was  both  to  expurgate  the  statutes  relating 
to  temporal  ecolesia^tical  matteni,  and  to 
consolidate  those  statutes  that  remained 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  Now, 
the  ecclesiastical  law  was  a  particular 
study,  and  a  matter  of  special  knowledge. 
It  involved  the  deepest  interests,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity.  The  revision  should 
therefore  be  confided  to  special  hands,  and 
treated  as  a  special  subject;  if  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  a  great  step  gained 
towards  the  consolidation  of  the  whole 
statute  law,  and  would  be  a  reform  that, 
he  hoped,  would  prepare  the  way  for  an 
English  code.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  Government  intended  to  propose  a 
reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ;  but 
there  were  two  evils  to  be  remedied — bad 
law  and  bad  judges.  The  reform  of  the 
courts  would  touch  only  the  judges,  of 
whom  nineteen  out  of  twenty  had  been 
declared  by  high  authority  to  be  incompe- 
tent to  their  office.  The  reform  would  not 
touch  the  other  evil  of  bad,  incoDvenient, 
and  expensive  law,  under  which  it  was 
often  said  it  was  better  to  submit  to  a  wrong 
than  resort  to  such  law  to  obtain  a  remedy. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  state  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Law  was  not  a  real  grievance, 
or  that  the  grievance  was  only  felt  in  a 
few  cases.  But  on  this  point  a  distin- 
guished prelate,  whose  merit  had  received 
a  just  reward  by  one  of  the  last  Acts  of 
the  patronage  of  the  present  Government, 
the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  had  stated  that 
the  present  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  tended  to 
shelter  great  delinquents  and  render  diffi- 
cult the  expulsion  of  religious  error ;  and 
within  the  last  week  the  Record,  the  organ 
of  that  party  in  the  Church  from  which 
the  Government  had  selected  several  of  the 
prelates  who  adorned  the  episcopal  bench, 
had  declared  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
with  its  discordant  statutes  and  anomalies, 
was  enough  to  warrant  any  amount  of  in- 
dignation. That  law  governed  20,000 
clergy,  and  the  laity  were  deeply  interested 
in  it,  both  ecclesiastically  and  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  The  lay  patronage 
amounted  to  nearly  £2,000,000,  all  of 
which  was  governed  by  that  law,  but 
neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  were  able 
to  ascertain  what  their  rights  or  liabilities 
were,  without  going  to  an  ecclesiastical 
lawyer.  It  was  perfectly  possible  to  make 
that  law  clear  and  plain.  That  was  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
when  in  that  House,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 


changed  it  since  his  elevation.  No  fresh 
constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
would  do  that.  What  was  needed  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Statutes 
as  proposed  by  his  Motion.  A  work  like 
that  would  stamp  the  present  Session,  for 
which  at  present  there  was  no  work  pro- 
vided. As  yet  there  were  literally  but  two 
Bills  of  any  importance  before  them,  and 
when  they  had  passed  the  Highways  Bill  and 
the  Bill  for  making  the  road  across  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  there  was  no  reason  why  hon. 
Gbntlemen  should  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  constituents.  Since  his  elevation 
to  the  Woolsack,  Lord  Westbury  had  en- 
deavoured to  be  a  great  law  reformer;  it 
was  in  that  capacity  that  he  wished  to  be 
handed  down  to  Parliament.  He  had 
much  work  before  him,  but  to  do  it  all  he 
would  require  the  strenuous  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Public  attention  had 
been  recently  called  to  the  work  of  con- 
solidation in  a  remarkable  speech  delivered 
by  one  of  the  most  rising  statesmen  of  the 
day,  the  noble  Lord  the  member  for  King's 
Lynn.  He  told  his  constituents  that  one 
of  the  most  important  works  which  the 
present  Parliament  would  have  to  under- 
take would  be  the  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law,  and,  from  the  opinions  which 
were  known  to  be  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
if  the  party  opposite  came  into  power,  that 
would  be  one  of  the  first  measures  which 
they  would  take  up. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Ecolesiastioal 
Statutes  be  re?ised,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
solidation." 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  subject  to  which  he  had  called  atten- 
tion was  a  large  and  important  one,  and 
that  in  several  of  its  branches  there  could 
be  very  little  difierence  of  opinion  as  to 
its  being  desirable  to  improve  the  law. 
But  to  agree  to  an  abstract  resolution  in 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  inexpedient  and  productive 
of  no  advantage.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  the  very  learned  and  able 
publication  of  Mr.  Stephens,  which  obvi- 
ously had  suggested  to  him  the  terms  of 
his  original  Motion.  That  Motion  was  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Eleemosynary  Statutes,  which  happened 
to  be  the  title  of  that  learned  gentleman's 
voluminous  work.  He  was  not  surprised 
that  his  hon.  Friend,  on  taking  up  that 
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work,  should  bare  been  alarmed  and  as- 
tonisbed  at  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Eleemosynary  Statutes. 
His  hon.  Friend  bad  accurately  stated  that 
these  two   volumes  contained  2,270  and 
odd  pages,  and  that,  if  continued  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  work  would  con- 
tain somewhere  about  300  more.      The 
statutes  mentioned  in  them  were  2,283, 
and  considerable  additions  had  since  been 
made  to  the  number.     No  doubt,  the  first 
exclamation  of  hon.  Gentlemen  would  be, 
**  What  an  appalling  mass  of  statutes,  and 
what  enormous  need  there  must  be  for 
consolidation."     But  if  they  would  take 
the  trouble  to  look   a  little   more  care- 
fully into  the  volumes,  their  alarm  and 
astonishment  would  be  considerably  di- 
minished, because  it  would  be  seen  that 
almost  every  statute  became  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Statute  under  the  touch  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens.    A  close  examination  of  the  Sta- 
tutes comprised  in  the  book  immediately 
repelled  the  idea  of  consolidation.     Not 
only   did   Mr.   Stephens's   volumes   con- 
tain those  Acts  which  most  persons  would 
recognise   as  being  pnrt  of  the   ecclesi- 
aRtical  law  —  Acts  relating  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  it«  primary  and 
normal  relations  to  the  State ;    Church 
Discipline  Acts;  Church  Building  Acts; 
Acts  relating  to  tithes  and  commutation 
of   tithes;    Acts  relating  to  cathedrals, 
bishops,    deans,    and   chapters,    and   the 
like;   but  in  addition   to   these   a  great 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  book  consisted 
of  Acts  which  only  referred  to  ecclesias- 
tical matters  in  the  most  partial  and  in- 
cidental manner.     For  instance,  the  last 
Statute  of  Limitations  contained  a  clause 
which  applied  to  ecclesiastical  property; 
therefore  the  Statute  of  Limitations  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Stephens's  book.     The  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Act  was  also  there, 
because   municipal   corporations  had  ad- 
vowsons  which  required  to  be  sold.     All 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  registry  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,   all  the  Marriage 
Acts,  all  the  Burial  Acts,  were  also  men- 
tioned.   There  also  appeared  in  it  the  Acts 
for  the  government  of  Canada,  and  the  Act 
for  providing  for  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom in  case  of  Her  Majesty  having  been 
removed  while  the  heir  to  the  Crown  was  a 
minor.     Not  only  that;  but  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his  old 
friend  the  paper  duty  found  a  place  there. 
It  80  happened  that  books  of  a  certain  de- 
scription, published  at  the  two  Universi- 
The  JSoliciior  General 


j  ties,  were  exempted  from  the  paper  duty, 
and  the  Act  concerning  the   paper  duty 
I  therefore,  figured  among  the  Ecclesiastical 
;  Statutes.     The  Metropolitan  Police  Aet 
was  there,  because  it  contained  provisions 
forbidding  certain  things  being  done  on  the 
Lord's  Day;  the  Prisons  Acts,  because  they 
regulated  the  appointment  of  chaplains ; 
the  Bakers  and  Sale  of  Bread  Aet,  be- 
cause  bakers   might   not   sell  bread  on 
Sunday  ;  and  the  Evidence  Acts,  because 
parishioners  were  empowered  to  give  evi- 
dence in  certain  paricdi  cases.     The  House 
would  thus  see  at  once  that  under  the 
name    of   Ecclesiastical    Statutes     many 
things  were  brought  together  which  in  no 
I  essential  point  came  in  contact  either  with 
'  the  Church,  the  clergy,  or  with  religion. 
These,  instead  of  being  proper  subjects  for 
consolidation,  absolutely  repelled  consoli- 
dation, and   to  attempt  it    would  be  to 
create  confusion  and  not  order.     At  the 
I  same  time,  there  was  left  a  certain  re- 
j  siduum  more  properly  ecclesiastical,   and 
I  that  divided  itself  into  various  branches. 
i  He  could  not  for  a  moment  adopt  his  hon. 
Friend's  division  into  religions  and  tem- 
poral.    There  was  hardly  an  Act  on  the 
Statute  Book  to  which  that  division  was 
appropriate.    Except  so  far  as  the  services 
of  the  Church  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  concerned,  there  was  hardly  an  Act 
which  was  not,  primarily  and  properly 
speaking,  temporal  and  concerning  tempo- 
ral matters.     The  great  constitutional  sta- 
tutes which  fixed  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  were  one  class  of  Ecclesiastical 
Statutes;  and  as  he  understood  that  his 
hon.  Friend  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
tamper  with  them,  they  might  be  dismissed 
from  consideration.   He  then  came  to  those 
statutes — and  they  were  not  so  numerous 
as  his  hon.  Friend  supposed — which  re- 
lated to  Church  discipline,  and   entered 
into  the  body  of  the  special  law  to  which 
the  clergy  were  subject.     As  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment, but  there  was  no  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  law  was.     And  here  he  could 
not  help  observing  that  much  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech  had 
reference  rather  to  the  improvement  of  the 
law  than  to  its  consolidation,  and  the  pam- 
phlet  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  he  quoted 
alluded  to  the  evils  of  the  present  law 
and  the  amendments  which  it  required. 
That  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  subject, 
and  any  one  who  successfully  undcrtooK 
it  would  be  a  benefactor  to  the  public. 
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Bufc  amendment  ought  surely  to  precede 
conaolidation ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  get 
the  law  into  the  state  in  which  they  wish- 
ed it  to  be  before  they  proceeded  to  con- 
solidate it.  The  practical  question  when  j 
dealing  with  consolidation  was,  what  were  ^ 
the  branches  of  the  law  which  were  in  a 
state  in  which  it  was  at  once  practicable 
and  convenient  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
statutes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  law 
into  a  clearer  and  more  legitimate  state. 
He  was  far  from  denying  the  expediency  of 
performing  that  process  in  respect  of  some 
portions  of  that  great  mass  of  law  which 
was  grouped  together  under  the  name  of 
eccle^astical,  bui  if  the  Qovemment  com- 
mitted themselves  to  doing  it  as  to  the 
whole,  they  would  be  giving  a  most  idle 
promise,  which  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
their  redeeming  in  the  current  or  even  in 
a  dozen  Sessions.  There  were  some  things 
which  fell  within  the  general  scope  of  the 
Motion  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  do, 
and  his  hon.  Friend  would  have  dooe  good 
service  in  pointedly  calling  attention  to 
them.  In  fact,  he  believed  he  did  not 
state  too  much  when  he  stated  that  the 
Government  would  profit  by  his  sugges- 
tions, and  would  direct  their  attention  to 
the  consolidation  and  revision  of  the  law 
upon  those  topics.  For  instance,  the 
Church  Building  Acts  were  extremely  nu- 
merous ;  they  related  to  an  important  sub- 
ject, and  occasion  was  constantly  arising 
for  reference  to  them.  They  were  a  very 
ill-drawn  set  of  Acts,  each  prepared  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  others,  and 
their  consolidation  and  revision  would  be 
attended  with  great  advantage.  He  thank- 
ed his  hon.  Friend  for  having  directed 
attention  to  that  subject.  It  would  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  Government,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  a  Bill  would  be  presented  for  the 
amendment  and  consolidation  of  that  part 
of  the  law.  To  the  subject  of  residence 
houses,  which  was  closely  connected  with 
that  of  church  building,  attention  might 
alao,  with  great  propriety,  be  directed. 
27 or  did  he  say  that  the  Government  should 
stop  at  those  points,  or  that  other  branches 
of  the  law  kindred  to  them  might  not  pro- 
perly be  dealt  with.  What  he  submitted 
waBy  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the 
House,  by  adopting  this  Motion,  to  pledge 
themselves  to  a  very  great  undt^rtaking, 
which  could  not  be  entered  upon  without 
a  large  staff  and  a  very  considerable  ex- 
penditure, in  addition  to  that  which  was 
now  being  devoted  to  the  progressive  work 


of  the  improvement  of  the  law.  A  speci- 
men expurgation  statute  was  passed  last 
Session ;  two  gentlemen  of  very  great  abi- 
lity and  aptitude  for  the  work  were  now 
engaged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  continuance  of  that 
work,  and  his  Lordship  hoped  during  the 
present  Session  to  submit  to  Parliament  a 
Bill  which  would  remove  from  the  statute 
book  all  useless,  obsolete,  and  repealed 
statutes  which  had  been  passed  between 
the  time  at  which  legislation  commenced 
and  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
That  would  be  no  inconsiderable  progress, 
and  the  work  would  go  on  with  as  much 
expedition  as  was  consistent  with  its  care- 
ful and  couscientious  performance.  Surely, 
it  was  desirable  that  before  consolidating 
the  Ecclesiastical  Statutes  a  similar  pro- 
cess should  be  applied  to  them.  He  thought 
that  his  hon.  Friend  might  leave  the  di- 
rection as  to  the  order  of  that  work  to  those 
who  had  it  in  hand ;  and  he  would  remind 
him,  in  conclusion,  that  the  commission  to 
which  he  had  alluded  did  not  recommend 
the  undertaking  of  this  Herculean  task  of 
a  general  consolidation  of  everything  which 
could  be  called  ecclesiastical  law.  They 
preferred  the  course  which  the  Government 
thought  it  more  wise  to  adopt — that  of  deal- 
ing with  particular  subjects  on  principles 
similar  to  those  on  which  they  had  con- 
structed other  Consolidation  Acts. 

Ma.  FREELAND  said,  he  entirely  sym- 
pathized with  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced his  hon.  Friend  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  House.  One  more  important, 
he  thought,  could  not  engage  their  atten- 
tion. He  concurred,  however,  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for 
the  House  on  a  matter  of  such  magnitude 
to  commit  itself  to  the  terms  of  a  some- 
what vague  resolution.  The  Solicitor 
General  had  placed  the  real  question  in  a 
very  plain  and  intelligible  form  before  the 
House,  and  had  promised  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  as  regards  the  sta- 
tutes relating  to  church  building,  they 
would  at  once  apply  themselves  to  tho 
work  of  consolidation ;  and  those  statutes 
certainly  required,  more  than  many  others*, 
to  be  so  dealt  with.  He  had  also  inti- 
mated that  the  statutes  relating  to  resi- 
dence should  be  consolidated,  and  that 
other  groups  should  be  dealt  with  in 
a  similar  manner.  He  (Mr.  Freeland) 
thought  that  tliis  was  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  to  effect  a  few  simple  reforms  « 
in  the  law,  and  to  present  results  in  a 
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definite  shape  to  the  country.  He  thought 
that  this  would  prove  a  far  more  satis- 
factory course  than  launching  out  into 
vague  resolutions,  the  scope  of  which  the 
country  could  not  appreciate.  He  hoped 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  maintain 
in  another  place  his  character  as  a  law- 
reformer.  Under  the  circumstances,  he 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press 
his  resolution  to  a  division. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  they  had  several 
immense  volumes  of  statutes  on  ecclesias- 
tical law  which  might  he  reduced  within 
very  small  limits ;  and  he  helieved  that  if 
they  were  consolidated,  and  the  repealed 
Acts  taken  out  of  the  way,  it  would  he  a 
hoon  to  the  student,  the  profession,  and 
the  country  at  large.  He  was  glad  to  see 
a  prospect  of  the  Church  Building  Acts 
heing  reduced  to  something  like  an  intel- 
ligihle  form.  He  was  sure  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  in  earnest  in  the  matter, 
and  he  hoped  now  something  would  be 
done.  At  the  same  time  he  trusted  that 
the  Government,  in  prosecuting  legal  re- 
forms, would  not  confine  their  attention 
exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  measures. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  they  had  often  been 
promised  consolidation,  not  only  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  but  of  the  laws 
generally.  And  he  wished  to  know,  be- 
fore tliey  went  into  the  matter  before  them 
what  had  been  done  in  respect  to  the  con- 
solidation of  various  other  laws  ?  He  was 
aware  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Suffolk 
(Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly),  several  gentlemen  had 
been  employed  to  condense  and  consoli- 
date various  branches  of  the  law.  Among 
other  subjects  taken  up,  a  Bill  had  been 
prepared  embracing  the  whole  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  aliens.  The  measure  passed 
last  year  was  not  strictly  an  Act  for  the 
consolidation  of  criminal  law,  but  only  of 
what  were  commonly  called  Sir  Eobert 
Peel's  Acts;  and,  owing  to  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  in  consolidating 
with  them  certain  portions  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Acts,  considerable  practical  incon- 
venience had  arisen.  Some  of  the  clauses 
only  having  been  repealed  and  others  left 
standing,  it  became  necessary  to  consult 
two  Acts  for  the  future  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  could  not 
take  credit  for  having  induced  the  House 
to  adopt  any  species  of  law  reform.  He 
bad  only  been  instrumental  in  getting  rid 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  he  felt  glad  at 
having  done  so,  because,  so  long  as  they 
occupied  the  ground,  nothing  was  done  in 
Mr.  Freeland 


the  reform  of  the  law.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  proceed  first  with  the  expurgation 
of  the  old  statutes,  and  then  go  on  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  remainder.  With 
regard  to  the  matter  now  under  considera- 
tion, he  was  of  opinion  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  done  good  service  in  bringing  forward 
the  question,  and  he  hoped  he  would  ac- 
cept what  he  might  call  the  pledge  of  the 
Government,  and  alter  the  wording  of  his 
Motion,  so  that  it  would  stand  as  a  simple 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  consolidation 
of  these  Acts. 

LoedFERMOY  said,  that  while  not  going 
to  the  full  extent  with  the  argument  of  the 
Solicitor  General  he  thought  that  the  in- 
stalment which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  promised  would  do  something. 
The  fact  that  the  Solicitor  General  called 
Dr.  Stephens*s  book  a  jumble  of  everything, 
showed  the  necessity  for  a  complete  con- 
solidation. 

Thr  solicitor  general  :  I  meant 
no  disrespect  to  Dr.  Stephens. 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  he  knew  no  rea- 
son why  the  Ecclesiastical  Statutes  might 
not  be  consolidated  in  one  or  two  years. 
He  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  of  Ireland — 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  **  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland" — would 
be  dealt  with  as  one.  If  the  Government 
did  not  treat  them  as  one,  but  dealt  with 
the  Act  of  Union  as  waste  paper,  he  hoped 
they  would  call  together  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  with  Irish  Church  matters. 

Me.  SEYMOUR  in  reply  said,  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey,  because 
he  thought  there  was  more  to  be  hoped 
from  the  promised  measure  of  the  Solicitor 
General  than  could  be  got  from  what  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  L.  King)  proposed.  As 
he  understood,  there  was  at  present  no 
work  of  consolidation  going  on,  but  only 
expurgation  by  two  gentlemen.  If  that 
state  of  things  were  allowed  to  continue, 
half  a  century  might  elapse  before  the  de- 
sired object  was  accomplished.  The  Sta- 
tute Law  Commissioners  had  reported  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  amendment  and  consoli- 
dation might  go  on  together.  After  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  Solicitor  General 
he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  withdraw  his  motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

REGISTER  OF  VOTERS. 

LKAVB.     FIRST  BEADIKO. 

Mb.  LOCKE  ELIING  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
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for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
an  alphabetical  index  to  the  register  of 
voters  in  counties  and  boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  object  he  had  in  view 
was  neither  a  party  nor  a  political  one; 
it  was  simply  to  remove  the  confusion 
in  which  the  register  at  present  stood. 
Every  one  who  had  looked  into  the  regis- 
ter of  any  large  constituency  would  find 
that,  though  the  names  were  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  according  to  the  parishes, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  readily  the  name 
that  was  sought.  It  was  now  the  fashion 
that  to  every  book  published  there  should 
be  an  index,  and  all  that  he  asked  was  to 
append  to  every  register,  in  small  type, 
and  in  an  inexpensive  form,  the  name  of 
each  voter  alphabetically  arranged,  and 
his  number  on  the  register.  The  plan 
would  be  very  simple,  very  inexpensive, 
and  very  effective.  As  he  believed  the 
proposal  would  be  generally  approved  of, 
he  should  say  no  more  in  its  favour. 
Leave  given. 

Bill  to  provide  for  an  Alphabetical  Index  to 
the  Register  of  Voters  in  Counties  and  Boroughs 
in  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
bj  Mr.  LocKK  King  and  Mr.  Kbb  Sxtmbb. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1** ;  to  be  read 
2?  on  Tuesday  next,  and  to  he  printed. 

PROSECUTIONS  EXPENSES. 

LEAV£.      7IBST  EEADINO. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  wished 
to  reintroduce  the  Bill  of  his  right  hon. 
Priend  the  War  Secretary  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  payment 
of  expenses  of  prosecutions.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  uniform 
scale  of  allowances  to  witnesses  payable 
by  the  Treasury,  which  should  in  no  case 
be  exceeded ;  but  that  the  county  magis- 
trates should  have  power,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  in- 
crease the  allowances  out  of  their  own 
funds.  He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  BiU. 

Mr.  a.  turner  said,  he  was  glad 
that  a  Bill  on  the  subject  was  to  be  in- 
troduced, because  the  existing  regulations 
caused  great  inconvenience  and  frequent 
complaints,  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  magis- 
trates of  Lancashire  had  made  a  strong 
presentment  on  the  subject,  complaining 
that  the  scale  interfered  with  the  due 
administration  of  justice  by  deterring  wit- 
nes.'ies  from  attending  courts  to  give  evi- 
dence.     He  had  heard  of  the  case  of  a 


surgeon  who,  after  losing  a  day's  practice, 
in  a  case  in  which  two  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude,  found,  on  reach- 
ing home,  that  his  allowance  left  him  a 
balance  over  expenses  of  Is.  6d. 

LoBD  HOTHAM  said,  that  having  been 
a  Member  of  a  deputation  from  Yorkshire 
on  the  subject,  he  wished  to  corroborate 
the  opinion  entertained  as  to  the  injury 
and  inconvenience  accruing  to  the  present 
administration  of  the  law  from  the  present 
mode  of  paying  witnesses. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  explained,  that 
the  Bill  was  the  same  that  was  brought 
in  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  George 
Lewis)  last  Session.  It  was  founded  on 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1858. 
He  would  not  put  the  second  reading  for 
a  very  early  day,  and  he  wished  the  Bill 
to  be  printed  before  he  named  a  day  for 
the  second  reading. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  payment  of  the  Expenses  of  Prosecutions, 
ordered  to  he  brought  in  by  Sir  GiOBei  Gbbt 
and  Mr.  Clite. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P ;  to  be  read 
2^  on  Monday  next,  and  to  be  printed. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

LEA.VB. 

Mb.  ROLT  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
object  of  his  Bill  was  simply  to  make  it 
imperative  on  the  Courts  of  Chancery  to 
determine  every  question  of  law  and  fact 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  administer 
the  jurisdiction  they  possessed.  He  did 
not  desire  either  to  enlarge  or  to  diminish, 
to  alter  or  affect  in  any  way  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  courts.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  jurisdiction,  however,  there  often 
arose  questions  of  law  and  fact,  which, 
under  the  present  mode  of  procedure,  the 
courts  of  equity  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ferring to  the  courts  of  law  for  their 
opinion  or  decision  as  preliminary  to  the 
determination  of  the  equitable  questions 
arising  in  the  case,  and  he  proposed  by 
this  Bill  that  this  course  of  procedure 
should  be  discontinued.  The  object  of 
the  Bill,  though  simple,  was  therefore  of 
considerable  importance,  and  would  pro- 
duce very  large  results  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  those  courts.  He  was 
quite  conscious  that  the  onus  lay  upon 
him  to  give  solid  reasons  for  the  change. 
The  Legislature   had  already  thought  it 
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desirable  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  deter- 
mine all  questions  of  law  and  of  fact 
requiring  to  be  determined  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  Act  of 
the  16  &  16  Fict,  c.  86,  gave  them  full 
power  for  that  purpose,  and  with  the 
same  view  took  away  from  the  Court  the 
power  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  court 
of  law  by  stating  a  case.  But  notwith- 
standing the  evident  intention  of  the  Le- 
gislature, the  Court  of  Chancery  was  still 
in  the  habit  of  sending  questions  of  law 
and  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  court 
of  common  law  as  before.  It  was  still 
within  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  refuse  or  postpone  its  own  de- 
cisions until  some  question  of  law  or  fact 
had  been  decided  at  law  either  by  means 
of  an  action  or  of  some  issue  directed  by 
the  court  to  be  tried  at  law.  The  cases 
of  injunctions  applied  for  in  equity  against 
the  infringement  of  patents  or  of  copy- 
right would  very  well  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject, though  there  were  many  other  classes 
of  cases  in  which  the  inconvenience  of  the 
present  system  was  equally  great.  If  the 
owners  of  a  patent  alleged  that  it  was 
infringed,  they  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Equity  for  an  injunction,  and  their  right 
to  the  injunction  in  equity  depended  in 
cfquity  on  the  legal  validity  of  the  patent 
and  on  the  fact  of  infringement.  The  court 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  such  parties, 
"You  must  bring  your  action  at  law  or 
try  your  issue.  Prove  that  the  patent  is 
valid  and  has  been  infringed,  and  then 
you  may  come  here,  and  we  will  graut 
you  an  injunction.*'  That  state  of  things 
caused  much  uncertainty,  delay,  and  ex- 
pense. The  courts  had  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  law  and  the  fact  for  tbem- 
^  selves,  but  it  was  a  question  of  discre- 
tion with  them  whether  they  should  ex- 
ercise the  powers  they  possessed  or  not, 
and  frequently  they  were  led  to  say  that 
the  courte  of  law  were  a  better  tri- 
bunal, and  to  decline  to  discharge  the 
duties  to  which  the  Legislature  had  invited 
them.  Every  suitor  to  the  Court  of  Equity 
was  told  that  the  court  had  the  power 
to  determine  all  the  questions  of  law  and 
fact,  and  the  result  often  was  that  he  ex- 
hausted all  his  evidence  and  went  through 
tiie  whole  of  his  cose,  as  if  everything 
were  to  be  decided  in  equity,  only  to  find 
that  it  had  all  to  be  done  over  again,  with 
great  additional  delay  and  expense,  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  grievance  was  of  so 
large  and  frequent  a  character  that  it  was 
Afr,  RoH 


worthy  of  redress.  In  about  one  hun- 
dred cases  that  had  recently  come  under 
his  notice,  one-sixth  contained  some  spe- 
cific question  of  law  or  fact  that  required 
to  be  determined  to  enable  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  this  proportion 
had  been  sent  to  a  court  of  law.  One  ob  • 
jection  might  possibly  be  urged — ^namely, 
that  judges  of  courts  of  equity  were  not 
so  equal  to  the  discharge  of  these  duties 
as  judges  of  courts  of  law,  and  that  in 
equity  there  was  no  adequate  machinery 
for  the  purpose.  But  it  was  well  known 
that  equity  lawyers  were  selected  to  argue 
pure  questions  of  law  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
courts  of  the  last  resort.  In  fact,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  master  of  tlie  whole  law 
before  any  person  could  with  propriety 
undertake  to  practise  or  to  administer 
justice  in  courts  of  equity.  He  had 
known,  for  instance,  a  case  of  copyright, 
which  was  a  pure  question  of  law,  sent 
out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  tried 
in  a  court  of  law ;  and  when  argued  at 
law,  the  authorities  cited  hud  been  for  the 
most  part  cases  which  had  been  decided  in 
a  court  of  equity.  Now,  he  proposed  to 
make  it  imperative  on  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  determine  all  such  questions 
itself.  Questions  of  equity  were  fre- 
quently arising  in  courts  of  law,  and, 
there  was  no  such  necessity  for  judges 
in  courts  of  law  to  be  masters  of  equity 
as  there  was  for  judges  of  equity  to  be 
masters  of  law ;  but  a  court  of  law  never 
thought  of  sending  equitable  cases  to  courts 
of  equity,  but  deslt  with  them  itself;  and, 
in  like  manner,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  capacity  of  courts  of  equity 
to  deal  with  questions  of  law.  The  only 
question,  therefore,  was,  whether  courts 
of  equity  had  sufficient  facilities  to  detd 
with  all  questions  of  fact  ?  It  was  quite 
competent  for  them  to  summon  witnesses 
and  to  sift  evidence  vxvd  voce,  and  to  pro- 
ceed by  jury  trial  when  necessary;  and 
though  for  the  first  half-dozen  cases  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  some  awkwardness  in 
the  way  in  which  practitioners  in  equity 
might  deal  with  a  jury,  yet  the  difficulty 
would  soon  be  got  over.  At  all  events,  if 
there  was  any  part  of  the  duty  which  the 
equity  judges  were  unable  to  discharge,  let 
them  be  deprived  of  jurisdiction  so  far  as 
regarded  that  part,  but  do  not  let  suitors  be 
haudied  backwardis  and  forwards  fiom  one 
court  to  another  to  try  a  single  question 
of  right.      lie  desired,  in  conclubion,  to 
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Bay  that  he  did  not  for  one  moment  com- 
plain of  the  course  taken  by  the  judges 
in  the  courts  of  equity,  or  of  the  way  in 
which  they  exercised  the  discretion  in- 
trusted to  them,  as  to  the  determination 
of  questions  of  law  and  fact.  No  body 
of  men,  without  exception,  could  be  found 
more  able  or  more  williug  to  dischai^ 
every  duty  which  was  placed  upon  them. 
But,  taking  human  nature  as  it  was,  the 
result  would  be  such  as  he  complained  of 
— when  there  was  power  to  send  particu- 
lar cases  elsewhere,  there  would  be  a  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  tendency  to  do  so.  If 
each  court  was,  as  it  was  bound  to  be, 
master  of  the  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
and  each  court  was  bound  to  discharge  all 
its  own  duties,  the  advantages  of  a  divi- 
sion of  labour  would  make  it  convenient 
that  the  courts  should  be  separate  as  now ; 
a  great  and  substantial  remedy  would  be 
provided  for  evils  existing  under  the  pre- 
sent system ;  and  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  fusion  of  or  any  breaking 
down  the  boundaries  between  the  prin- 
ciples administered  in  courts  of  law  and 
in  courts  of  equity.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  procedure 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
heartily  concurred  in  the  general  views  and 
principles  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  expressed,  and  in  his  estimate 
of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject. 
His  noble  and  learned  Eriend  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  authorized  him  to  state 
that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to 
that  very  subject,  and  that  he  bad  it  in 
contemplation  to  embody  that,  as  well  as 
other  points  touching  the  practice  and 
procedure  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
a  Bill  which  it  was  his  intention  to  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  other  House.  At  the 
same  time,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
did  not  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
who  was  80  well  entitled  to  contribute  his 
valuable  assistance  upon  questions  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted.  He 
thought  that  they  would-  all  concur  in 
the  main  principles  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  laid  down  —  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every 
court  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  that  multiplicity  of  liti- 
gation should  be  got  rid  of,  not  merely  dis- 
couraged. In  the  nature  of  things,  courts 
of  equity  must  be  as  competent  to  deal 
with  questions  of  law  as  any  other  courts, 


because  all  equity  was  founded  upon  law. 
With  regard  to  the  procedure  on  ques- 
tions of  fact,  great  improvements  had  been 
made.  He  assumed,  however,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  did  not  propose  to  deal 
with  questions  of  fact  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  take  away  the  power  which  courts  of 
equity  possessed  of  sending  issues  of  fact 
to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  before  juries,  as 
was  dono  by  the  superior  courts  of  law 
themselves,  when,  in  consequence  of  wit- 
nesses residing  on  the  spot,  there  would 
be  greater  convenience  and  cheapness  in  so 
doing.  It  might  not  be  improper  to  add 
that  judges  of  great  authority  on  many 
questions  had  actually  laid  it  down  that 
it  was  the  only  proper  course  for  a  court 
of  equity  to  require  the  previous  esta- 
blishment of  the  legal  right  by  action  of 
law.  Now,  they  all  knew  that  this  course 
had  become  so  well-established  by  prece- 
dent, that  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
judges  would  not  feel  that  in  departing 
from  that  usage  they  were  exercising  a 
discretion,  which  might  be  competent  to 
them  in  the  abstract,  in  a  manner  which 
previous  precedents  had  shown  to  be  im- 
proper. He  also  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  that  if  the  equity  judges 
possessed  only  a  discretionary  power  to  try 
questions  of  law,  they  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  refer  them  to  the  common  law 
judges,  from  a  belief  that  they  were  more 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  them.  The 
legislation  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  proposed  was  therefore  not  only 
useful,  but  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  a  vicious  course  of  precedents, 
and  of  delivering  the  courts  of  equity  and 
the  judges  who  presided  in  them  from 
the  fetters  which  that  usage  had  imposed 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  discretion. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
press his  concurrence  in  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  in  the 
event  of  this  Bill  becoming  law  the  com- 
mon law  judges  should  be  engaged  to  assist 
in  the  trial  of  the  issues  of  cases  in  equity 
courts,  and  that  barristers  practising  at 
common  law  should  be  admitted  to  the 
equity  courts  without  a  breach  of  etiquette. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  regulate  tlio  Procedure  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  (nxUred  to  be  brought  in  bjr  Mr.  Rolt 
and  Sir  llcaa  Cairks.* 
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LONDON   COAL   AND  WINE  DUTIES,  &c. 
COMMITTEE. 

(KENSINGTON  GORE    AND  BAYSWATER 
ROAD). 

London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties,  Ac, 
considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  he  rose  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move 
the  Hoase  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  London  Coal  and 
Wine  Duties  Continuance  Act,  1861,  and 
to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  road  be- 
tween Kensington  Gore  and  Bayswater, 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  Metro- 
polis Improvement  Fund  account  towards 
defraying  the  cqst  of  the  construction  of 
such  road.  It  was  with  considerable  re- 
luctance that  he  aoked  the  Committee  to 
entertain  the  Motion,  not  merely  because 
it  was  always  unpleasant  to  deal  with 
questions  of  taste  in  Parliament,  nor  be- 
cause the  question  was  mixed  up  with 
parochial  and  metropolitan  jealousies,  but 
chiefly  because  the  office  he  had  the 
honour  to  hold  had  for  one  of  its  special 
duties  the  guardianship  of  the  public 
parks.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  pro- 
tect them  as  much  as  he  could  against 
any  interference  which  would  diminish 
the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  A  very  stron^^  case, 
however,  had  been  made  out  for  the  pro- 
posed interference  with  the  existing  state 
of  the  parks.  For  the  last  two  years 
ho  had  received  representations  that  the 
formation  of  a  road  across  Kensington 
Gardens  from  north  to  south  was  a  very 
urgent  and  a  very  necessary  metropolitan 
improvement.  Recently  he  had  received 
a  deputation  from  the  five  parishes  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  Marylebone, 
Paddington,  Kensington,  and  Chelsea, 
showing  that  the  want  of  some  such  road 
as  that  he  now  proposed  was  urgently  felt 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and 
representing  that  it  was  a  hard  case  that 
the  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  should 
oppose  a  barrier  of  two  miles  to  the  pas- 
sage of  any  carriage  from  north  to  south. 
He  felt  there  was  great  force  in  the 
demand  which  had  been  preferred,  that 
the  Crown  should  allow  a  carriage  road 
to  be  made  to  meet  the  permanent  wants 
of  that  portion  of  the  Metropolis.  He 
spoke  not  of  a  temporary  want,  which 
might  arise  this  year  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion, but  of  one  of  the  permanent  wants 
of  London.     It  was  obviously  a  great  in- 


convenience that  in  that  great  Metropolis 
so  large  an  extent  of  ground  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  impervious  to  passen- 
gers. That  there  should  be  a  space  of 
two  miles,  which  could  not  be  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  carriages,  "was 
an  inconvenient  arrangement  which  no 
one  could  wish  to  continue.  The  Com- 
mittee must  recollect  that  not  merely  did 
the  ordinary  private  traffic  between  Pad- 
dington and  Kensington  Gore  require  ac- 
commodation, but  also  all  the  carriages 
going  from  the  south  to  the  Paddington 
Station,  and  all  the  vehicles  coming  from 
the  north  to  Kensington  Gore  and  its 
neighbourhood.  That  part  of  the  town  was 
rapidly  developing  itself.  The  Museum  at 
Kensington  Gore  was  daily  thronged  by 
all  classes  of  the  community,  who  found 
there  amusement  and  instruction  in  science 
and  art.  The  Horticultural  Gardens  were 
likely  to  attract  thousands  to  the  flower 
shows,  and  a  part  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing, then  in  course  of  erection,  was  in- 
tended to  be  permanent  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  would  see  that  not 
merely  those  who  resided  in  London, 
but  the  public  who  came  to  London  from 
all  parts  of  England,  might  frequently 
require  to  resort  to  the  latter  centre  of 
attraction  by  means  of  the  road  which 
it  was  proposed  to  form.  Such  a  road 
was  certainly  a  great  public  want.  On 
the  other  hand,  looking  to  the  interest  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  park,  it  was  desi- 
rable that  the  road  should  not  be  allowed 
unless  it  could  be  made  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  park.  It  was,  to  some 
extent,  a  conflict  between  beauty  and 
utility.  If  they  looked  only  to  utility, 
the  omnibuses  and  cabs  must  be  allowed 
to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  where  they 
wanted  to  go,  even  though  it  were  across 
the  park  or  gardens.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  looked  mainly  to  beauty,  they 
would  keep  out  such  unsightly  objects 
as  butcheis'  carts,  hack  cabs,  omnibuses, 
and  waggons,  and  reserve  places  of  re- 
creation for  more  refined  objects.  But 
in  this  case  there  was  no  necessity,  for- 
tunately, to  choose  between  beauty  and 
utility;  they  might  be  combined.  He 
believed  it  possible  to  sink  a  road  below 
the  surface,  which  would  give  a  direct 
route  for  travellers,  with  sufficient  light 
and  air,  and  yet  not  interfere  in  any  ma- 
terial degree  with  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape or  the  enjoyment  of  the  pedestrians 
in  the  park  or  gardens.    He  had  described 
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the  road  on  the  previous  nigbt,  but  its 
situation  did  not  appear  to  be  qnite  nnder- 
Btood,  as  few  had  been  on  the  gravel 
walk  through  the  centre  of  Kensington 
Qardens,  along  which  the  road  would  pro- 
ceed. The  generality  of  visitors  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens  frequented  the  walks  on 
the  east  and  west,  but  there  were  many 
who  had  never  penetrated  to  the  centre. 
What  he  proposed  to  make  a  road  was 
now  a  gravel  walk,  about  the  centre  of 
Kensington  Gardens  from  their  eastern 
and  western  boundaries.  If  the  road 
were  made,  those  who  now  walked  on 
the  broad  gravel  walk  wonld  have  an 
opportunity  of  walking  in  either  of  the 
avenues  on  each  side,  whioh  they  would 
find  much  pleasanter,  inasmuch  as  the 
avenue  of  trees  which  they  would  adopt 
was  much  prettier  than  the  avenue  at 
present  in  use.  The  road  would  com- 
mence at  Lancaster  Gate  on  the  north, 
and  terminate  at  the  wrought-iron  gates 
of  Rotten  Bow.  It  was  quite  clear  of 
the  Serpentine,  being  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  from  it.  The  road  would 
be  forty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighty  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  the  slopes, 
and  supposing  it  were  made,  no  pedes- 
trian would  be  checked  in  any  walk 
which  he  now  took.  If  he  desired  to  walk 
in  an  avenue,  there  would  be  an  avenue 
on  either  side ;  and  if  he  desired  to  cross 
the  road,  he  could  do  so  either  on  the 
level,  at  the  present  footpatli,  which 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  or  pass 
over  it  by  means  of  light  bridges.  Al- 
though the  number  of  crossings  would  be 
limited,  ample  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  purpose.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  noise  and  dust  from  the  proposed  road 
would  have  any  material  effect  in  annoy- 
ing the  people  in  the  vicinity,  when  he 
considered  to  what  a  small  distance  the 
noise  from  the  existing  road,  penetrated 
into  the  Gardens.  Neither  would  the 
road  he  proposed  interfere  with  Rotten 
Bow  or  with  the  carriage  drive,  as  it 
wonld  pass  underneath  them,  and  in  that 
way,  from  its  going  in  a  direct  line,  it 
would  actually  form  a  shorter  communi- 
cation from  Paddingten  Stetion  te  the  Ex- 
hibition than  any  other  road  which  had 
heen  recommended  as  an  alternative. 
Another  road  had  been  suggested,  sunk 
in  an  open  cutting,  which  would  follow 
the  boundary  between  Hyde  Park  and 
Kennngton  Gardens,  and  cross  the  Serpen- 
tine ;  bnt  the  difficulty  in  respect  te  that 
road  was  in  crossing  the  Serpentine.     A 


tunnel  under  the  river,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Page,  would  be  very  disagreeable. 
A  new  bridge  close  te  the  existing  one, 
at  a  different  level,  would  be  a  dis- 
figurement; and  the  widening  of  the 
present  bridge  would  probably  enteil  not 
less  expenditure  than  £20,000,  provided 
the  present  appearance  of  that  structure 
were  preserved.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  best  mode  both  of  consulting  the 
convenience  of  persons  passing  across 
northwards  and  southwards,  and  of  main- 
teining  the  present  features  of  the  Park 
and  of  the  Gardens,  would  be  by  the 
adoption  of  the  road  he  now  proposed. 
Then  it  had  the  advantege,  that  whatever 
amount  of  annoyance  might  arise  from  the 
passage  of  vehicles  would,  in  the  case  of 
the  middle  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
be  felt  by  the  smallest  number  of  persons, 
because  that  centre  walk  was  the  least- 
frequented  part  of  the  Gardens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  boundary  walk  between 
Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  was 
the  most  used,  and  if  they  brought  a  large 
number  of  carriages  and  omnibuses  imme- 
diately into  contiguity  with  that  walk, 
they  would  expose  the  largest  number  of 
persons  to  whatever  inconvenience  would 
arise  from  noise  and  dust. 

The  Bill  would  provide  that  the  new 
road  should  be  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  that  the  money 
should  be  drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
penny  coal  duty,  which  had  been  in- 
vested since  1859  in  Consols,  in  the  names 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Works.  By  an  Act  of  the  8  &  9  Vict,  that 
money  was  directed  to  be  invested  for  the 
purpose  of  being  afterwards  applied  to 
some  metropolitan  improvement,  as  Par- 
liament might  direct;  and  it  was  for 
Parliament  to  decide  whether  the  proposed 
purpose  was  the  best  to  which  that  sum 
of  £34,000  could  be  appropriated.  It 
was  intended  for  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment, and  he  proposed  the  construction  of 
the  road  he  had  described  as  a  metro- 
politan improvement.  The  proposition  had 
received  tM  sanction  of  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  4he  representetives  of  the 
metropolis.  [Sir  John  Shellby:  What 
representatives?!  Those  who  represent- 
ed the  metropolis  in  this  matter  were 
the  vestries,  although  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  interrupted  him  thought  that  the 
metropolitan  members  in  that  House  were 
only  to  be  listened  to.  No  doubt  there 
were  conflicting  interests  and  rival  claims 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  fund,  and  he 
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should  bo  prepared  to  see  the  majority  of 
the  metropolitan  members  opposed  to  any 
proposal  that  might  be  made.  If  it  was 
proposed  to  spend  the  money  in  the  East 
of  London,  he  should  expect  to  see  the 
north,  south,  and  west  opposed  to  tiie 
step.  The  question  for  the  Committee  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  proposed  road 
was  the  most  desirable  and  useful  im^ 
provement  that  could  be  made  ?  He  be- 
lieved it  was.  It  was  said  that,  the  road 
being  a  special  improvement  to  the  dis- 
trict of  P.'iddington  and  the  parishes  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington,  the  expense 
should  be  defrayed  by  them.  He  should 
be  glad  if  they  could  be  induced  to  take 
on  themselves  the  burden;  but  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  their  agreeing  to  a 
voluntary  rate:  the  eastern  portion  of 
Paddington,  for  instance,  might  urge  that 
they  were  not  so  much  benefited  as  the 
western  parts  of  that  parish.  Ifeither 
had  the  parishes  the  power  to  apply 
their  funds  to  such  a  purpose  with- 
out a  special  Act,  and  that  could  not 
be  obtained  in  time  to  be  of  service 
that  year.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  considered  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  take  the  money  for  the  road 
out  of  the  rates  they  had  the  power 
of  levying,  and  had  determined  not  to 
exercise  their  power  in  this  way;  and 
therefore,  practically,  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  there  was  to  be  such  a 
permanent  road  depended  upon  the  view 
which  the  Committee  might  take  on 
the  proposal  for  devoting  the  sum  he 
had  mentioned  as  arising  from  the  penny 
coal  duty  to  the  purpose.  As  officially 
charged  with  the  management  of  Hyde 
Park,  he  had  no  desire  for  this  road. 
Looking  only  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  enjoyed  and  frequented  the  park, 
he  might  say  that  they  could  do  very 
well  without  any  road  of  the  kind;  but 
if  the  advantage  of  direct  communication 
were  to  be  considered,  it  was  an  improve- 
ment that  ought  to  be  made.  The  Bill 
gave  authority  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  make  the  road,  and  em- 
powered the  Commissioners  of  Works  to 
defray  the  expense.  It  had  been  stated 
that  in  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition — which 
was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  minds  of  many— the  road  could  not 
be  made  in  time  to  provide  the  accom- 
modation temporarily  requisite  this  year. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  economical  to  com- 
bine a  permanent  road  with  the  access 
Mr.  Cow  per  I 


wanted  for  a  few  months  to  the  Eibibi- 
bition.  The  question  having  been  raised 
on  a  former  evening  as  to  the  time  in 
which  the  road  coiild  be  made,  it  was 
in  his  power  to  state  that  engineers  of 
the  highest  authority  had  declared  that 
such  a  road  could  be  completed  in  a 
period  of  two  months.  He  was  also  pre- 
pared to  say  that  a  contractor,  who  per- 
formed work  on  a  very  large  scale,  would 
undertake  to  execute  it  in  three  months, 
on  condition  of  not  receiving  one  far- 
thing of  remuneration  if  he  did  not  at 
the  end  of  that  period  deliver  up  the 
road  in  a  complete  and  perfect  state.  If 
the  Bill  which  he  proposed  had  been  re- 
ceived with  the  favour  which  he  had 
anticipated,  and  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  rapidly,  the  road  could  have  been 
completed  by  the  time  when  the  greater 
number  of  persons  would  b^n  to  flock  to 
the  Exhibition — namely,  the  1st  of  June. 
But  his  anticipations  with  respect  to  the 
reception  of  the  Bill  had  certainly  not 
been  confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  instead 
of  a  desire  to  hasten  on  the  progress  of 
the  Bill,  intentions  had  been  manifested 
to  obstruct  and  retard  it.  What  was  not 
a  usual  proceeding,  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  thin  House  the  other  night  to  force 
on  a  division,  and  thereby  to  delay  its  pro- 
gress for  four  days.  If,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  the  forms  of  the  House 
were  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose 
of  i^etarding  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  become  law  in 
time  to  enable  the  contractor  to  have  the 
road  completed  before  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition.  To  guard  against  such  a  con- 
tingency, he  had  introduced  into  the  Bill 
a  provision  for  the  making  of  a  temporary 
road,  and  he  should  wish  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  whether  they 
desired  it  to  be  of  a  permanent  or  simply 
of  a  temporary  character.  That  there 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  access  across 
the  park  to  the  Exhibition  was,  he  sup- 
posed, a  proposition  which  nobody  was 
prepared  to  dispute ;  but  the  point  which 
he  wished  to  have  decided  was,  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  were  to 
have  a  road  constructed  by  means  of  the 
coal  duties  ?  The  proceeds  of  those  duties 
constituted  a  sum  invested  in  the  name 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  and  if 
not  applied  to  the  purpose  which  he 
proposed,  they  would  be  soon  devoted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  other  metro- 
politan improvement.  The  question,  there- 
fore,  was,  were  these  coal  duties  to  be 
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appropriated  to  the  construction  of  a  per- 
manent roadway  across  Hyde  Park  or  not? 
In  any  event,  there  would,  he  trusted,  he 
a  temporary  road,  which  might  he  made, 
indeed  not  for  the  sura  mentioned  hy 
the  Memher  for  Finshury  on  a  previous 
evening,  hat  for  a  moderate  amount.  It 
was  true  that  such  a  road  might  he  to 
some  extent  inconvenient;  hut  still  those 
-who  used  the  park  as  pedestrians,  or  Kotten 
Kow  as  riders  on  horsehack,  were  willing 
to  suhmit  to  the  inconvenience  in  consider- 
ation of  the  great  puhlic  ohject  of  having 
a  northern  access  to  the  Exhihition.  He 
might  add  that,  heing  once  strongly  urged 
by  many  persons  connected  with  the  Me- 
tropolis to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  the 
project  of  a  permanent  roadway,  he  had 
deemed  it  to  he  his  duty  to  bring  forward 
the  present  measure  j  hut,  of  course,  if  the 
view  which  he  had  indicated  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  such  a  work  were 
not  carried  out,  he,  as  being  officially 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  parks, 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  al- 
though he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Me- 
tropolis would  suffer  very  considerably, 
owing  to  the  want  of  what  he  believed 
would  be  a  most  useful  line  of  communi- 
eation— a  line  of  communication,  more- 
over,  which  might  be  made  available 
when  the  gates  of  the  park  were  neces- 
sarily closed,  inasmuch,  as  it  would  be 
lighted  by  gas,  and  watched  by  the  police. 
There  might  be  other  roads  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  improve  and  en- 
lai^,  but  no  line  of  communication  could, 
he  thought,  be  constructed  so  really  useful 
as  that  which  he  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  the  Chairman  he  directed  to  move  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amenil  the  London  Ckwl  and  Wine  Duties  Con- 
tiniuuice  Act,  1861,  and  to  authorize  tho  forma- 
tion of  a  Road  between  Kensington  Gore  and 
Bajswater,  and  to  applj  the  proceeds  of  the 
Metropolis  Improvement  Fund  Account  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
Road." 

Mr.  AYBTON  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
have  some  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  road  proposed  than  the  right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  afforded.  He  had 
not,  for  instance,  told  the  Committee  what 
kind  of  road  it  was  intended  to  construct, 
or  given  any  explanations  as  to  the  height 
of  the  proposed  bridges  or  the  depth  of 
the  cuttings.  It  was  true  that  on  a  pre- 
vious evening  he  had  been  understood  to 
say  that  the  road  would  be  some  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  parks,  and  that   it 


was  intended  to  be  crossed  by  hiidges 
wherever  it  divided  the  pathway  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  He  begged,  howeveri 
to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  roads  was  regula- 
ted, required  that  there  should  be  a  headway 
of  sixteen  feet ;  and  if  to  that  the  length 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  arch 
were  added,  it  would  be  found  that,  from 
the  surface  of  Botten  Row  to  the  surface 
of  the  proposed  road  would  be  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  feet.  According  to  tho 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
bridges  would  be  somewhat  similar  to 
those  on  the  well-known  willow-pattern 
china.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  would  like 
to  be  informed  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed that  there  should  be  a  slope  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  in  the  park, 
because,  if  so,  he  thought  it  would  be 
most  dangerous  in  connection  with  a  line 
of  communication  described  as  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Lon- 
don? He  would  further  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  contemplate  d 
having  two  lines  of  iron  railings  on  each 
side  of  the  park;  because,  if  so,  Kensington 
Gardens  would  be  as  completely  divided 
into  two  parts  as  if  the  Bayswater  Road  a  t 
the  present  time  lay  between  the  divisions 
of  the  park  ? 

Mb.  COWPER  replied,  that  the  engi- 
neers whom  he  had  consulted  on  the  subject 
by  no  means  proposed  to  construct  the  an- 
tiquated and  absurd  description  of  bridge 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded, 
but  to  employ  flat  iron  girders  to  span  the 
arches.  Neither  was  it  intended  to  have 
so  large  a  headway  as  had  been  mentioned  ; 
it  was  quite  open  to  the  engineer  to  carry 
the  road  as  low  as  he  might  think  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  clear  the  upper  surface. 
Looking  at  the  plans  and  sections,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  10 1  feet  would 
he  a  sufficient  depression,  and  certainly  the 
bridge  at  Rotten  Row  would  not  be  above 
that  level.  The  bridges  in  Kensington 
Gardens  would  be  slightly  raised,  but  they 
would  be  very  light,  and  would  not  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  divide  the  gardens,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  supposed,  into  two  parts. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  see  how  it 
could  fairly  he  contended  that  such  would 
be  the  result,  when  persons  might  cross  the 
road  in  six  or  seven  places  within  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile.  The  slope  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  would  not 
be  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  it 
being  proposed  that  it  should  be  supported 
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by  a  retaining  wall  of  four  feet  in  height, 
while  there  would  be  a  fence,  not  at  the  top, 
80  as  to  obstruct  the  view  in  the  park,  but 
a  short  distance  down  the  slope,  where  it 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the 
promenaders  and  children  from  danger. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  that  he 
had  opposed  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  night,  because  he 
thought  that  a  question  of  such  import- 
ance and  interest  should  not  be  discussed 
in  a  House  consisting  only  of  about  twenty- 
five  members.  It  was  usual  to  allow  a 
Bill  to  be  brought  in  without  opposition, 
that  the  House  might  be  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits; 
but  his  right  hon  Friend  had  given  so  full 
a  description  of  his  measure  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  learn  concerning  it,  and 
upon  his  description  the  metropolitan  Mem- 
bers were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  allowing  the  Bill  to  proceed.  He 
thought  it  much  better  that  it  should  be 
at  once  understood  that  the  Bill  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  on,  in  order  that  other 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition.  He  (Sir  John  Shelley) 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  rather  shirked  one  part  of  the  ques- 
tion which  he  brought  before  the  House 
the  other  night,  and  that  was  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  road  were  to  be 
obtained.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  the  House  fairly  enough  the  other 
night  that  it  was  by  an  oversight  that  the 
sum  of  £32,000  was  not  included  in  the 
Act  of  last  Session  appropriating  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  coal  tax  to  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, and  that  he  thought  the  money 
might  now  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  road.  He  (Sir  John  Shelley)  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  great  advantage  that  would  ac- 
crue to  both  Kensington  and  Paddington 
from  a  road  running  between  them,  and  he 
believed  that  both  localities,  if  they  were 
empowered  by  law  to  do  so,  would  readily 
contribute  towards  so  great  an  improve- 
ment. The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  was  intrusted  with  the  funds  of  the 
metropolis  at  large,  would  likewise  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  voting  a  sum  of  money 
for  such  a  purpose.  But  the  real  question 
now  before  the  Committee  was,  whether 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  was  the  one  best  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  the  object  which  all 
desired  to  attain  .^  He  was  anxious,  if  the 
Mr.  Cyjwper 


present  proposal  were  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  permanent  metropolitan  improvement, 
that  the  Exhibition  should  be  put  alto- 
gether out  of  sight,  and  that  the  matter 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  any 
plan  was  decided  upon.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  to  apply  only  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, he  thought  there  were  already  roads 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  traffic,  if 
they  were  only  made  use  of.  At  the  time 
of  the  last  Exhibition  nobody  was  incon- 
venienced by  the  traffic  being  allowed  to 
pass  in  front  of  the  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks ;  and  he  (Sir  John  Shelley)  was  per- 
suaded, that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  to  throw  open  the  Marble  Arch 
and  the  other  gates  of  Hyde  Park  to  cabs 
and  other  vehicles,  of  course  under  proper 
restrictions,  it  would  be  found  that  the  ex- 
isting roads  would  afford  better  acoess  to 
the  Exhibition  at  Brompton  than  there 
had. been  to  that  in  Hyde  Park.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the 
best  and  most  straightforward  course  for 
the  Committee  to  adopt  would  be  to  tell 
the  Government  at  once  that  the  Bill  was 
a  mistake ;  that  they  had  no  right  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  money  which  the  House 
intended  to  appropriate  to  the  Thames 
Embankment ;  and  that  if  they  wanted  to 
improve  the  approaches  to  the  Exhibition, 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  throw 
open  Hyde  Park  for  traffic  as  they  had 
done  in  1851. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  so  for 
agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
just  spoken  that  I  think  the  matter  before 
the  Committee  has  been  pretty  fully  ex- 
plained by  ray  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
that,  as  the  Committee  is  tolerably  full, 
we  may  as  well  come  to  a  decision  upon 
it  now  as  wait  for  /  the  second  reading. 
No  more  information  can  be  derived  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Bill  than  has  already 
been  given  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  in 
his  opening  speech.  This  really  is  a 
question  in  which  the  Government  have 
no  particular  interest.  It  relates  mainly 
to  the  convenience  of  the  metropolis. 
Everybody  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
great  want  of  communication  between 
that  great  mass  of  town  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens  and  the  huge  city,  as  I  may 
truly  call  it,  which  is  growing  up  in 
the  south.  There  are  two  questions — 
how  and  in  what  direction  that  communi- 
cation is  to  be  made,  and  who  is  to  pay 
for  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  pro- 
posed a  direction  which  is   the  shortest 
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and  most  central,  and  which  is  there- 
fore tlie  most  convenient  to  those  who 
have  occasion  to  pass  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  Some  persons  may  think  that 
a  sunken  road  is  not  so  good  as  a  road 
npon  the  level.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  A  road  npon  the  level  may 
he  less  convenient  to  those  who  nse  the 
Park  and  Gardens,  while  such  a  road 
may  be  favoured  by  those  who  use 
the  road  only.  It  is  a  balance  of 
convenience  between  two  classes  of  per- 
sons, and  the  question  may  fitly  be 
reserved  for  ftiture  consideration.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  funds,  some  peo- 
ple say  that  the  parishes  ought  to 
supply  the  money.  Recollect,  however, 
that  a  parish  is  bounded  by  an  arbitrary 
line ;  and  why  are  persons  living  in  par- 
ticular streets  which  are  contained  within 
the  parochial  limits  to  pay,  while  others, 
who  live  a  few  streets  off,  and  who  are 
not  less  likely  to  make  use  of  the  road, 
are  exempted  ?  A  proposal  to  collect 
tolls  from  all  who  should  use  the  road 
would,  at  least,  be  intelligible ;  but  I 
cannot  see  the  justice  of  calling  upon 
people  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  which  they  may  never  use,  merely 
because  they  happen  to  live  in  a  parish 
which  adjoins  the  place  through  which 
the  road  is  to  pass.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  this  Bill,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  proposal  for  a  per- 
manent road,  I  think  we  must  all  agree 
that  some  additional  communication  ought 
to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion. My  hon.  Friend  who  spoke  last 
said  it  would  be  enough  if  we  were  to 
allow  a  passage  through  the  Marble  Arch 
and  down  the  road  which  is  parallel  to 
Park  Lane. 

SiK  JOHN  SHELLEY  :  And  through 
all  the  other  gates  in  the  Park. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  But  all  the 
larafHc  passing  through  those  gates  must 
come  round  by  Hyde  Park  Comer ;  and 
what,  I  ask,  would  you  gain  when  you 
got  to  the  Marble  Arch  by  coming  down 
through  the  Park  instead  of  along  Park 
Lane?  The  only  advantage  would  be, 
that  you  would  avoid,  perhaps,  some 
obstruction  in  the  narrow  part  of  Park 
Lane.  You  would,  however,  make  no 
saving  in  point  of  distance,  which  is 
the  very  object  sought  to  be  attain edv 
However,  I  shall  not  go  further  into 
that  matter;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  question   of   a  permanent  road,  and 
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think  it  will  be  better  to  take  it 
now  than  to  wait  until  the  second 
reading.  The  question  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Here  is  a  communication  wanted 
which  would  be  a  great  advantage  and 
convenience  to  the  metropolis  at  large  ; 
and  here  is  a  fund  not  now  applicable 
to  any  other  purpose,  which  cannot  be 
used  except  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  we  ask 
Parliament  to  devote  to  what  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  public  improvement. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  found  him- 
self placed  at  that  moment  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  having  confused  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  others  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
result  of  that  unfortunate  Bill  would  be, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  for 
the  future  confine  himself  to  the  discharge 
of  his  important  public  functions.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  distinctly  stated 
that,  as  guardian  of  the  Boyal  Parks,  he 
had  serious  objections  to  the  proposed 
road,  but  that  in  his  private  capacity, 
looking  at  the  road  as  a  great  metropolitan 
improvement,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
made.  Let  the  Committee  support  the' 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  performance 
of  the  special  duties  of  his  office.  It  was 
as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  however, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished 
them  to  support  him  in  making  this  road. 
But  that  was  precisely  the  function  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  called 
on  to  discharge;  and  if  he  would  only 
leave  it  to  the  proper  authorities  to  carry 
out  metropolitan  improvements,  he  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  discharge  of  his  own 
important  duties,  and  spare  the  House  a 
great  many  unsatisfactory  discussions.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  found  a  sup- 
porter in  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  who  sometimes  assumed  the 
whole  management  of  the  Office  of  Works 
on  his  own  shoulders.  That  noble  Lord 
said  they  were  called  on  to  say  aye  or 
no  to  a  groat  metropolitan  improvement. 
Well,  but  great  metropolitan  improve- 
ments had  been  by  Act  of  Parliament  dele- 
gated to  another  body.  If,  then,  the  pro- 
posed road  were  a  great  metropolitan  im- 
provement, it  was  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  decide  whether  it 
should  be  carried  out.  No  doubt  a  great 
metropolitan  improvement  might  be  car- 
ried into  one  of  the  Royal  Parks,  and  in 
that  case  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
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be  bound  to  see  that  do  damage  was  done 
to  them.  Bat  there  was  a  broad  and  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  the  duties 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
those  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which 
ought  not  to  be  transgressed  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
attempted  on  that  occasion.  They  now 
understood  that  the  Goremment,  seeing 
the  temper  of  the  House,  were  not  anxious 
to  perserere  with  one  portion  of  this 
embryo  Bill,  which  dealt  with  metro- 
politan improvements,  but  they  were  still 
anxious  that  the  Committee  should  enable 
them  to  form  a  temporary  road.  The 
noble  Lord  asked  why  the  parishes  should 
pay  for  the  road  ?  The  answer  was,  that 
the  law  of  the  land  required  the  parishes 
to  make  and  maintain  the  roads.  But 
was  it  necessary  that  any  temporary  com- 
munication should  be  provided  ?  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
^r  Westminster  (Sir  John  Shelley)  was 
founded  in  good  sense  and  upon  fact. 
The  majority  of  hon.  Members  would  re- 
collect what  had  happened  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  He  believed  there  was 
no  great  likelihood  of  greater  multitudes 
coming  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862  than 
came  in  1851,  and  it  was  quite  probable 
that  the  roads  which  were  sufficient  then 
would  be  sufficient  in  1862.  But,  ad- 
mitting that  some  increase  of  accommo- 
dation were  necessary,  why  proceed  by 
Bill  ?  It  was  enough,  if  the  outlay  of  a 
few  hundreds  was  necessary,  to  lay  the 
estimate  on  the  table,  take  a  vote  for  the 
amount,  and  the  thing  was  done.  If  the 
proposal  to  make  that  objectionable  road 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  perma- 
nent metropolitan  improvement,  he  should 
join  the  metropolitan  Members  in  opposing 
it ;  and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  would 
be  the  last  time  great  metropolitan  im- 
provements were  undertaken  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works. 

Loan  FERMOr  said,  that  he  believed 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  one  of 
those  men  who  were  more  formidable  to 
his  friends  than  to  his  enemies.  He 
(Lord  Fermoy)  had  been  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
endeavouring  to  get  a  road  made  across 
the  park,  but  even  those  who  were  most 
anxious  for  such  a  communication,  were 
quite  opposed  to  his  engineering  crotchet, 
which,  indeed,  was  distasteful  to  every- 
body but  to  some  few  individuals  in  his 
own  office.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
hazarded  the  very  principle  of  carrying  a 
Lord  John  Mannert 


road  from  north  to  south  across  the  paik 
by  adhering  with  intense  obstinacy  to  a 
plan  of  his  own.  His  plan  would  sever 
Kensington  Gardens  into  two,  and  that  he, 
for  one,  could  never  consent  to.  He  quite 
concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
last,  that  this  engineering  crotchet  did  not 
exactly  come  within  the  province  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  much  preferred 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  member  for  Finsbury  should  be  ad- 
opted. He  (Lord  Fermoy)  complained  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  so  placed 
his  Bill  before  the  Committee  as  to  force 
those  who  disliked  it  to  vote  against  the 
introduction  of  the  BilL  He  was  not, 
however,  prepared  to  go  that  length,  be- 
lieving that  in  committee  it  might  be 
competent  to  inteoduce  a  clause  to  prevent 
the  cutting  up  of  Kensingtoo  Gardens; 
but  if  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  by 
voting  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  the 
House  was  committed  to  the  plan  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  for  one  could 
not  support  it. 

Mk.  banks  stanhope  said,  that 
he  strongly  objected  to  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  road  across  Kensington  Ghir- 
dens.  There  was  scarcely  a  feature  in  the 
metropolis  worthy  the  notice  of  foreigners 
except  the  parks  and  those  gardens,  and 
he  could  never  consent  to  sacrifice  them 
merely  to  promote  the  success  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  A  temporary  road  might,  if 
necessary,  be  made  along  the  west  side  of 
Rotten  Row,  which  would  simply  cause 
slight  temporary  inconvenience  to  eques- 
trians. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  answered  the  question  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ayrton).  That  was  not  a  matter  merely 
affecting  the  interests  of  Tybumia  or  Bel- 
gravia,  but  was  one  of  national  import- 
ance. He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Bill 
was  intended  for  the  making  of  a  perma- 
nent or  a  temporary  road,  or  whether  the 
two  were  to  be  combined  in  it  ? 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  that  after  the  appeal 
made  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord  the  mem- 
ber tor  Marylebone,  he  (Mr.  Cowper)  felt 
himself  very  much  in  the  position  of  the 
camel  whose  back  was  broken  by  the  last 
feather.  In  the  quarter  from  which  he 
had  expected  staunch  support  he  had  met 
with  strong  opposition.  Seeing  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee  was  so  de- 
cidedly against  a  permanent  road,  he 
should  only  be  wasting  time  by  persever- 
ing with  the  Bill.  But  before  the  Chair- 
man left  the  chair,  he  wished  to  make  one 
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observation  on  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Manners). 
The  noble  Lord  had  said  that  he  had 
got  into  that  scrape  bj*  going  beyond 
his  province.  He  must  take  the  liberty 
of  reminding  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was 
quite  within  his  province  to  propose 
a  Bill  relating  to  the  Royal  property. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  as  if  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  juris- 
diction in  the  Eoyal  Parks ;  but  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  that  Board  would 
have  no  right  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  affect 
tikose  parks,  or  to  make  any  road  beyond 
its  own  jurisdiction.  As  far,  however,  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  went,  he  begged  to  inform  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  had  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  that  body  with  reference 
to  this  measure.  Therefore,  as  far  as 
that  Board  represented  the  Metropolis,  he 
should  have  expected  the  cordial  support 
of  the  Metropolis  to  the  BilL  But  he 
found  that  different  views  were  taken  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  by 
the  metropolitan  Members  of  that  House, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  withdraw  his  Motion.  He  would, 
however,  provide  for  the  other  branch 
of  the  subject — namely,  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  the  temporary  passage  of 
vehicles  to  the  Exhibition,  by  proposing 
an  Estimate  for  that  purpose.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Eins- 
bury  had  taken  a  very  sanguine  view  as 
to  the  expense  of  such  a  work,  but  still 
its  cost  would  be  moderate. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraion. 

House  returned. 

House  adyonmAd  at  a  quarter 
before  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1862. 

MmuTES.] — PuBUC  Bills. — 2«  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Acts  Amendment;  Trade  Marks. 
9^  QnalificatioB  for  Offices  Abolition. 

WHIPPING  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

I5IR   GEORGB   GREY   eaid,   he    had 


thought  it  Itis  dutj  to  communicate  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  tlie 
Bill,  and  point  out  the  objections  which  he 
entertained  to  his  measure.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  two  objects  in  view  by  his 
Bill.  One  was  to  take  away  from  the 
visiting  justices  the  power  they  possessed 
under  the  existing  law  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment  upon  refractory  prisoners 
after  due  inquiry  upon  oath.  The  other 
object  was  to  require  that  in  every  case 
where  juvenile  offenders  were  sentenced 
to  corporal  punishment,  the  number  of 
strokes,  and  the  instrument  with  which 
they  were  to  be  inflicted,  should  be  spe- 
cified in  the  sentence.  Now  he  (Sir 
George  Grey)  regarded  the  first  proposal 
as  very  objectionable,  though  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  sufficient  grounds  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject. 
Although  in  convict  prisons  there  were 
regulations  as  to  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  upon  refractory  prisoners,  no 
such  rules  existed  in  ordinary  gaols.  The 
attention  of  the  prison  inspectors  had, 
however,  been  called  to  the  subject,  and 
they  were  now  drawing  up  regulations 
which  would  be  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  undesirable  and 
unsafe  to  take  away  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing corporal  punishment  on  prisoners  guilty 
of  numerous  offences  against  discipline,  and 
of  repeated  acts  of  insubordination  ;  and 
he  thought  that  the  object  desired  would 
be  better  attained  by  these  rules  than  by 
legislation.  In  reference  to  the  second  oh- 
ject  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill,  the  House 
was  aware  that  in  the  Acts  for  consolidating 
the  criminal  law  last  Session,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  sentences  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment the  instrument  hy  which  the  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted,  and  the  nnmher  of 
strokes  given,  should  be  specified.  Those 
Consolidation  Acts,  however,  did  not  in- 
clude the  Acts  relating  to  juvenile  offen- 
ders. He  (Sir  George  Grey)  thought  that 
both  should  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. That,  however,  would  not  he  effica- 
ciously done  hy  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
as  it  only  referred  to  one  Act  on  the  sub- 
ject of  juvenile  offenders,  whereas  there 
were  other  cases  not  included  in  that  Act 
which  ought  to  be  provided  for.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  (Sir  George  Grey)  would  undertake  to 
assist  him  in  framing  a  new  measure. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for 
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liis  aoggestion  to  which  he  would  willinglj 
accede.  He  would,  however,  remark  that 
whilst  in  twentj-two  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  no  flogging  was  inflicted  by 
order  of  the  Tisiting  justices,  in  Manches- 
ter the  flogging  was  enormous.  That  was 
also  the  case  io  Liverpool.  During  three 
jears  it  appeared  from  the  return  1,746 
boys  had  been  flogged  in  those  places. 
One  bojof  tender  age  bad  received  twentj 
strokes  for  stealing  an  orange,  and  others 
bad  been  punished  in  a  similar  manner  for 
stealing  apples  and  buns.  He  confessed 
that  on  going  through  the  list  he  was  per- 
fectly horrified.  At  Wakefield,  the  visit- 
ing justices  of  prisons  never  inflicted  cor- 
poral punishment  at  all.  It  was  not 
punishing  crime  when  they  flogged  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  for  steal- 
ing a  trifling  article — it  was  punishing  po- 
Terty.  It  was  the  children  of  the  poor 
who  were  punished,  but  tbey  never  heard 
of  the  children  of  the  rich  being  punished 
for  stealing  an  orange.  Such  punishments 
were  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  an  age 
in  which  they  had  350,000  Sunday-school 
teachers,  teaching  3,000,000  of  children, 
and,  as  he  was  proud  to  say,  without  a 
single  stroke  of  the  cat. 

Mb.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  thought  that  the  lion.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site had  acted  prudently  in  assenting  to  the 
proposition  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  would  have 
acted  more  prudently  bad  he  done  so  with- 
out making  a  speech.  He  could  assure 
the  bon.  Gentleman,  from  his  personal  ei- 
perience,  that  what  he  stated  with  regard 
to  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  was  not 
true.  He  (Mr.  Sotberon  Estcourl)  was  the 
son  of  what  was  called  a  rich  man,  and  he 
bad  certainly  undergone  that  castigation. 
He  thought  that  the  bon.  Gentleman 
hardly  did  justice  very  often  to  his  real 
character,  which  he  believed  was  one  of 
kindness  and  consideration  ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Sotberon  Estcourt)  must  assure  him  that 
observations  which  drew  a  distinction  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  in  social  life 
between  rich  and  poor  very  often  offended 
those  whom  be  did  not  intend  to  offend, 
and  presented  a  picture  of  our  society 
which  was  not,  according  to  bis  (Mr. 
Sotberon  Estcourt 's)  experience,  conform- 
able to  the  true  state  of  things. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  be  also  thought 
the  Member  for  SbeflSeld  (Mr.  Hadfield) 
bad  acted  judiciously  in  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
iliat  be  would  have  done  better  to  omit  the 
Mr,  Uadficld  ^ 


latter  part  of  his  speech  with  reference  to 
the  different  treatment  of  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  poor.  He  (Mr.  Kinnaird) 
could  assure  the  bon.  Member  that  at  all 
public  schools  any  conduct  of  the  kind  to 
which  be  had  alluded  would  be  visited  with 
a  severe  corporal  castigation. 

Mr.  MITFORD  said,  be  felt  that  if  the 
first  clause  of  the  Bill  were  passed  into  a 
law,  we  might  as  well  shut  up  our  prisons, 
as  discipline  could  not  be  maintained.  To 
the  second  clause  he  bad  not  so  strong  an 
objection  ;  but  be  considered  that  the  aur- 
geon  who  saw  the  boy  stripped,  was  a 
better  judge  of  the  amount  of  punishmcDt 
he  could  bear  than  the  magistrate  who 
merely  saw  him  at  a  distance  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  DEBDES  said,  be  thought  that 
before  the  House  was  again  called  upon  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  the  regulations 
which,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Homo  Department,  the  inspectors  were 
drawing  up,  should  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  explained,  that 
those  regulations  would  not  apply  to  the 
subject  of  the  Bill,  the  introduction  of 
which  be  had  recommended. 

Mb.  STANLEY  said,  that  in  moving 
for  returns  on  the  subject  two  years  be- 
fore, be  first  directed  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  very  great  abuse.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  regulations  about  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  taken  the 
matter  up.  He  was  horrified  to  see  in  a 
recent  return  that  a  child  under  ten  years 
of  age  bad  been  ordered  to  be  flogged  with 
a  cat,  and  another  to  receive  fifty  strokes 
with  a  birch  rod — suflScient.  if  they  were 
real  strokes,  to  cut  the  child  in  halves. 
He  thought  the  time  bad  come  when  these 
practices  should  be  put  under  some  regula- 
tion. If  they  did  not,  the  effect  would  be 
to  set  people  against  a  punishment  which, 
under  due  reserve,  might  prove  a  salutarj 
means  of  punishment.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  pun- 
ishment upon  refractory  criminals  in  gaol 
could  be  advantageously  taken  away,  for 
there  were  some  men  who  could  be  reached 
in  no  other  way.  At  the  same  time,  be 
believed  that  in  well  managed  prisons 
there  were  few  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
requisite  to  inflict  it.  He  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  proposed  to 
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pat  the  exercise  of  the  power  under  rega- 
lation. 

Sib  FREDERIC  SMITH  eaid,  that 
the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  the  srnij 
eonfinced  him  that  the  lash  did  t ery  little 
good.  He  had  heen  for  ten  years  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  and  during  that 
period  not  a  man  had  heen  flogged.  The 
retnra  of  cases  in  which  the  lash  had  heen 
inflicted  had  filled  him  with  perfect  horror. 
It  mentioned  one  case  of  a  child  of  three 
years  of  age  being  flogged  with  a  birch 
rod.  but  he  trusted  that  was  a  mistake. 
In  some  counties  there  was  no  punishment 
of  that  kind.  In  Cumberland,  for  in- 
stance, the  lash  had  not  been  inflicted  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  during  which 
time  in  Lancashire  8,479  lashes  had  been 
inflicted. 

Sib  BALDWIN  LBIQHTON  said, 
(hat  it  might  appear  harsh  to  inflict  se- 
Yere  corporal  punishment  upon  young 
children  for  trifial  offences  ;  but  in  these 
eases  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
child  had  previously  a  bad  character,  and 
it  was  for  that,  as  well  as  the  particular 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged  that 
the  punishment  was  inflicted. 

MB  BLACK  said,  he  considered  that 
in  most  eases  where  there  was  whipping 
there  ought  to  be  no  imprisonment.  If 
boys  convicted  of  trivial  offences  had  a 
slight  castigation  at  the  police  station, 
and  were  then  sent  home,  it  would  be 
far  better  than  by  sending  them  to  prison 
to  diminish  the  terrors  of  the  gaol. 

Me.  HENNESSY  said,  he  would  re- 
commend his  hon.  Friend  to  bring  forward 
a  Bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  whipping. 
Individually,  he  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence  of  the  subject.  It  had  been  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  prison  discipline 
was  more  perfect  in  Ireland  than  any- 
where, and  in  Ireland  flogging  was  almost 
unknown.  Something  had  been  said  about 
flogging  in  schools.  Since  last  Session, 
a  poor  boy  had  been  flogged  to  death  by  a 
schoolmaster,  and  he  thought  the  House 
might  fairly  consider  whether  flogging 
should  not  be  altogether  aboUshed. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  case  referred  to  by  his 
bon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Chatham  (Sir  Frederic  Smith)  of  a  child 
three  years  old,  which  had  been  whipped 
with  a  birch,  was  attributable  to  a  misprint, 
and  hoped  that  means  would  be  taken  to 
ascertain  how  the  fact  really  stood.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  in  the  gaol  of  the 
comity  which  he  represented  the  returns 


showed  that  no  corporal  punishment  had 
been  inflicted. 

Mr.  BRISCOE  said,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
deserved  the  support  of  every  friend  of  en* 
lightened  legislation.  In  the  course  of  an 
experience  of  forty  years  as  a  magistrate 
he  had  never  witnessed  a  case  in  which  cor- 
poral punishment  was  expedient  or  neces- 
sary. Its  infliction  so  degrsded  the  reci- 
pient that  any  hope  of  subsequent  amend- 
ment or  reformation  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to 
explain  that  the  case  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  appeared  to  be  a 
first  offence. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Bill  withdraum. 
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SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  TITE  said,  he  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  was  pre* 
cisely  the  same  as  one  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  at  the  close  of  last 
Session  too  late  to  be  proceeded  with  in 
the  other  House.  A  Bill  similar  in  most 
respects  was  originally  introduced  in  I860, 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which 
sat  fifteen  days.  The  delay  thus  osea- 
sioned  prevented  the  measure  from  passing 
that  Session,  and  last  year  it  encountered 
considerable  opposition  because  it  was  ac- 
companied by  another  Bill,  known  as  No. 
2  Bill,  which  was  not  now  before  the 
House.  After  the  very  full  discussion  which 
the  subject  had  undergone,  he  trusted 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  second 
reading. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  did  not  in* 
tend  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
It  affected  very  materially  the  interests 
of  his  constituents,  and  to  some  of  its  pro- 
visions they  entertained  considerable  ob* 
jections,  especially  to  the  part  giving  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  powers 
inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  City 
of  London.  He  was  not  disposed  to  give 
formal  notice  that  tlie  Bill  should  again 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  but  he 
hoped  that  the  Hoube  would  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  considering  its  provisions, 
and  for  that  reason  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  name  a  distant  day  for  the  Com- 
mittee. ^  T 
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Mr.  LOCKE  said,  he  was  mnch  pleased 
to  find  that  silence  bad  been  broken  and 
that  the  Corporation  of  London  were  dis- 
posed to  oppose  the  Bill.  In  former  years 
thej  had  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter. 
That  ohaoge  of  policy  he  attribnted  to 
the  feud  which  had  recently  sprang  up 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sale  of  Gas  Bill.  The  cause  of 
the  feud  was  an  opinion  gtren  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  the  right  to  appoint 
inspectors  of  gas  meters  in  the  city.  The 
House  might  imagine  the  commotion  that 
opinion  had  created  in  the  city.  The  Cor- 
poration obtained  another  opiuiiin  to  the 
contrary,  and  a  combat  was  now  going  on 
between  these  bodies  for  which  the  rate- 
payers would  ha?e  to  pay.  Such  was  the 
result  of  establishing  antagonistic  bodies 
in  the  Metropolis.  SUH,  though  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  London  (Mr.  Craw- 
ford) was  hardly  actuated  by  first-rate 
motives,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  risen, 
and  he  expected  him  to  conclude  by 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee.  [Mr.  Crawford  :  I  said 
I  would  not.]  True,  his  hon.  Friend  had 
said  so  that  morning  ;  but  tlie  previous 
day  he  learnt  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
conclude  with  a  Motion.  [Mr.  Crawford: 
llot  at  all.]  Then  he  roust  have  misun- 
derstood the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  must 
Bay,  however,  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  these  two  great  bodies — the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City,  would  both  pay  ratber 
more  attention  to  the  interests  of  a  tfiird 
body,  whom  he  hoped  the  House  would 
protect — he  meant  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis.  It  was  true  that  the  Bill  had 
passed  that  House  last  Session,  but  when 
it  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  they  in- 
sisted  on  sending  it  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  that  was  the  reason  it  vras 
not  proceeded  with.  The  Bill  conferred 
extensive  additional  powers  upon  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works,  and  he  could 
not  therefore  admit  that  the  fact  of  its 
having  passed  last  Session  was  a  reason 
for  its  passing  again.  Moreover,  it  was 
certain  that  since  the  Bill  passed  through 
the  House  last  year,  a  circumstance  had 
taken  place  which  altered  the  position  of 
the  whole  question.  In  the  last  Session 
a  Committee  of  that  House  had  inquired 
into  the  local  taxation  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  it  was  clear  that  if  the  House  thought 
the  recommendations  of  their  Committees 
Mr,  Crawford 


were  to  be  treated  with  any  respect,  they 
could  not  pass  the  measure  without  fur- 
ther consideration  ;  for  that  Committee 
reported  that  the  constitution  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  was  defectfre, 
and  that  ita  mode  of  election  was  op- 
posed to  sound  principles  of  represents^ 
tion.  They  were  not  elected  by  thoee 
they  taxed.  They  were  elected  by  the 
vestries ;  the  members  of  wliieh  were  ori- 
ginally selected  with  very  little  oara, 
because  nobody  cared  much  who  were 
vestrymen.  It  was,  indeed,  said  by  same 
of  the  witnesses  last  year  that  direct  elec- 
tion would  produce  no  better  represenita* 
tives  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
No  one  said  that  they  would  have  worse  ; 
while  they  had  a  great  deal  of  positive 
evidence  that  many  eligible  persons  wbo 
were  not  willing  to  become  vestrymen 
would  be  quite  ready  to  serve  on  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  if  they  could  so  without 
I  passing  through  the  vestry.  Accordhfigly, 
the  Committee  of  last  Session  recommend- 
ed that  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Board  should  in  future  be  direct,  instead 
of  being  as  at  present  a  mere  distiHation 
from  the  vestries.  It  was  evident,  there- 
fore, that  with  such  a  radical  chan^^  im- 
pending over  the  Board,  tlie  Bill  eeuKl 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Unless  some  intimation  were 
given  hy  hon.  Members  having  charge 
of  the  Bill  that  they  were  preparred  te 
recognise  and  give  practical  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  last  year's  Commit- 
tee, he  should  feel  bound  te  oppose  the 
second  reading.  The  ii^'st  clause  of  the 
Bill  re-adju8ted  the  rating  to  the  extent 
of  upwards  of  £50,000.  How  could  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  undertake  to  say 
that  the  inhabitants  would  be  satisfied  to 
bear  a  higher  taxation  than  they  had 
hitherto  paid,  for  tlie  benefit  of  particular 
parishes  in  which  money  had  been  ex- 
pended f  The  BiH  was  said  to  be  the 
same  Bill  that  was  passed  last  year 
iotidem  verbii,  [Mr.  Tin:  Word  for 
word.]  His  hon.  Friend  must  have  take« 
his  iutormation  at  second  hand.  He  could 
not  have  read  it  from  beginning  to  end 
himself  ;  that  would  be  too  great  a  labour 
to  impose  on  one  viian  ;  but  it  ewM  be 
performed  by  a  Select  Committee.  He 
trusted  it  would  not  be  hurried  through 
the  House,  but  that  the  floese  would  treat 
the  Bill  as  they  would  any  other  Bill. 
He  regretted  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had 
not  come  forward   to  propose   what  the 
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city  long  promised,  that  it  ^ould  east 
tta  Agio  over  the  entire  Metropolis.  The 
ettj  oigfat,  ia  fact,  as  ia  anoient  times, 
to  eoasprtse  the  whole  Metropolis,  and 
ikeo  the  great  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  eity  would  he  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many,  instead  of  heing  frittered 
away  in  petty  squabbling. 

M&.  BRISTOW  said,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  bow  further  time  could  be 
wanted  for  the  consideration  of  a  Bill 
-vliieh  had  been  brought  in  from  year  to 
year,  which  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  a 
Select  Committee,  and  which  had  after- 
wards been  carried  through  all  its  stages 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  went 
up  last  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Md  the  only  reason  it  did  not  pass  was, 
that  it  reaehed  that  House  after  the  time 
ficed  for  second  readings.  To  refer  it 
again  to  a  Select  Committee  would  be,  in 
fact,  te  throw  it  over  for  the  Session.  He 
was  therefore  strongly  opposed  to  any  such 
anggestion.  The  i^ged  quarrel  between 
the  Metropolitin  Board  of  Works  and  the 
City  only  existed  in  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  South  wark.  Cer- 
taia  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  Board 
of  Works  by  statute,  which  they  carried 
oat  quietly  and  steadily,  and  although 
questions  had  of  course  arisen  requiring 
•olatioB  in  the  usual  manner,  they  did  not 
interfere  with  the  City  nor  did  the  City 
interfere  with  them.  To  suppose  that  they 
were  inineneed  by  any  feeling  against  the 
City  of  London  was  only  one  of  the  pecu* . 
liar  idiosyncrasies  in  which  the  hon.  Mem-  \ 
her  indulged.  The  Bill  bad  been  intro- 
dneed  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  it 
passed  the  Commons  last  year.  The 
Board  had  not  thougiit  it  proper  to  in- 
elnde  any  provision  as  to  the  mode  of 
election,  because  such  provision  was  not 
in  tlie  Bill  of  last  year  ;  but  it  was  quite 
open  to  any  hon.  Member  to  bring  up  a 
olaase  upon  that  subject. 

BiR  JOHN  SHBLLBT  said,  he  hoped 
that  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  the 
•eeond  reading  of  the  BiU.  It  was  true 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  should  be  directly  olected 
instead  of  being  sifted  thi'ough  the  ves- 
tries, and  he  was  himself  anxious  that  the 
%asis  of  the  Board  should  be  extended,  but 
the  best  machinery  for  doing  that  could 
be  diseossed  wlien  the  Bill  wont  into  Com- 
mittee. WitJi  regard  to  metropolitan  im- 
provements, he  would  bring  up  a  clause 
empowering  particular  localities  to  tax 
tbemieives  fur  improvements  witUia  those 
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localities;  but  with  the  sanction  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board,  who  mij$ht  contribute  to 
the  expense.  The  Bill  would  work  well, 
and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  diffi- 
culty thrown  in  the  way  of  the  second 
reading.  He  was  in  favour  of  direct  elec- 
tion, as  he  believed  it  would  have  a  more 
beneficial  effect  in  regard  to  the  feeling 
which  the  Metropolis  at  large  entertained 
towards  the  Board,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  the  Metropolis  was  much  in* 
debted  to  the  members  of  it  for  their  ser* 
vices,  which  were  gratuitously  given. 

Mft.  AYRTON  said,  that  two  or  three 
years  previously,  when  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  asked  for  increased  powers, 
he  contended  that  t^ey  did  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  either  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis  or  of  the  House,  and  moved 
for  tlva  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  local  government  of  the 
Metropolis.  The  result  of  that  Committee 
mii^t  have  satisfied  the  House  that  the 
position  he  affirmed  was  well  founded. 
The  Committee  unanimously  recommended 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  should  be  changed,  by  snb- 
stituting  for  the  present  imperfect  and 
novel  mode  of  election,  that  which  was 
well  nnderstood  and  generally  prevalent 
throaghout  the  country.  The  noble  Lord 
who  established  the  Board  thought  that  a 
better  selection  would  be  obtained  if  the 
members  were  elected  by  the  vestries,  but 
no  one  was  now  more  grievously  disap- 
pointed than  the  noble  Lord  himself  as  to 
the  result.  It  was  generally  admitted  that 
the  sooner  they  got  rid  of  the  present  sys. 
tern  of  election  the  better,  and  therefore  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  a  mode  of 
election  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  tlie  Committee.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Board  had  not  intro- 
duced a  clause  into  their  own  Bill  to  alter 
the  mode  of  election.  Perhaps  they  had 
felt  some  delicacy  about  destroying  them- 
selves. He  hnd  not  introduced  any  Bill 
for  that  purpose,  as  he  preferred  to  ex- 
tend to  them  the  Asiatic  politeness,  which 
allowed  a  criminal  the  option  of  suicide 
before  ordering  his  execution.  He  pro- 
posed also  to  give  them  a  large  power  of 
relegating  certain  parts  of  their  duties  to 
CoHMnittees — a  system  which  was  found 
to  work  exceedingly  well  in  tlie  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  which,  in  its 
constitution,  was  the  best  corporation  of 
England.  He  regretted  that  its  benefits 
were  not  extended  to  the  whole  Metro- 
polis, but  gentlemen  withic  the  walls  of 
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the  Citj  were  desirous  of  keeping  the  ad- 
▼aiitages  of  the  eorporation  to  themselves, 
and  therefore  all  that  could  he  done  was 
to  copj  what  was  good  in  the  Corporation 
of  the  Citj.  It  were  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  House  should  be  turned  into  a 
Testry  to  consider  questions  such  as  might 
be  disposed  of  by  a  properly  constituted 
municipality.  Of  that  they  bad  a  painful 
example  on  the  prerious  night.  He  hoped 
that  the  proposals  he  intended  to  introduce 
would  not  be  opposed. 

Mr.  cox  said,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Mem« 
her  for  South wark  would  not  persist  in 
opposing  the  second  reading,  though  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  be  sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  not  for 
what  it  contained,  but  for  what  it  omitted. 
There  were  other  omissions  in  the  Bill  be- 
sides that  as  to  elections,  and  he  wished 
to  suggest  some  alterations  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  certain  anomalies  with  respect  to 
the  divbioD  of  wards  and  the  number  of 
▼estrymen  allotted  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  mode  of  compound  rating,  whibh  shut 
out  many  voters.  He  also  thought  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  qualification  on 
the  part  of  vestrymen  beyond  that  of  being 
a  rated  inhabitant,  especially  as  the  qua- 
lification of  Members  of  Parliament  had 
been  abolished,  and  as  the  Members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  themselves 
were  not  required  to  have  any  qualification. 
These  points  might  all  be  considered  in  a 
Select  Committee. 

Sib  GEORGE  GRET  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Bill  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Bill  that  passed  through  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  last  Session,  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  sent  up  to  the  Houee  of 
Lords,  but  was  uot  considered  there  owing 
to  the  late  period  at  which  the  Bill  went 
op.  The  only  question  of  importance  rais- 
ed in  the  discussion  was  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  had  given  notice  of  his  intention 
to  propose  certain  clauses  in  Committee. 
Surely  that  was  a  subject  which  the  House 
ought  to  entertain  as  a  whole,  and  ought 
not  to  refer  to  a  Select  Committee.  He 
(Sir  George  Grey)  thought  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  had  not  been  fairly 
treated  with  regard  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  the  last  Session,  as  it 
<ras  assumed  that  the  Committee  had  con- 
demned the  constitution  of  the  Board,  and 
questioned  their  competency  to  discharge 
their  duties.  What  the  Committee  really 
Jfr.  Ayrton 


said  was,  that  the  tendency  of  the  evidence 
led  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  the 
Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  fully 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it,  greater  authority  would  attach  to 
its  deliberations  if  its  Members  were  elecU 
ed  directly  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  Metro- 
polis.  Certainly,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  was  not  expressed  in  terms 
which  could  be  cited  as  the  slightest  objec* 
tion  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  ecmmiUed  for  Wednes- 
day^ 19th  March. 

CONVEYANCE   OF  VOTERS    BILL. 
SECOND    BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and   Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.*' 

Mb.  cave  said  :  Sir,  1  feel  bound  to 
object  to  this  measure.  Its  proYisions 
are  of  so  penal  a  nature,  1  may  say,  as 
regards  my  own  and  similar  constituen- 
cies, practically  disfranchising  as  it  does, 
without  a  cause,  large  numbers  who  have 
hitherto  freely  and  fairly  exercised  the 
right  of  returning  Members  to  Parliament, 
that  I  should  not  be  doing  mj  duty  did  I 
not  come  forward  as  prominently  as  pos- 
sible to  oppose  it.  I  fully  admit  the  enis 
and  abuses  which  this  Bill  is  intended  to 
meet.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  the  man 
who  refuses  to  walk  tea  polling-booth  half 
as  far  as  he  walks  every  day  to  his  work 
or  his  dinner  is  not  worthy  of  the  consi* 
deration  of  this  House.  1  should  be  quite 
willing  that  the  cabmen's  saturnalia  in 
Marylebone  and  Finsbury  should  come  to 
an  end.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  in  his  seal  against 
this  abuse,  would  punish  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty  ;  that  he  confounda  towns  with 
boro'ughs.  What  may  be  perfectly  right 
and  just  with  regard  to  a  town  of  small 
area,  where  every  man  may,  by  a  little 
exertion,  record  his  vote— during  his  din- 
ner-hour, for  instance — without  expense 
or  loss  of  time,  tells  very  differently  ia 
the  case  of  a  large  rural  borough,  where 
many  voters  live  half  a  day's  journey  from 
the  poll,  to  which  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  them  to  go  without  assistance. 
Many  hon.  Members  will,  1  am  sure,  bear 
me  out  in  this  ;  and  as  my  own  borough  is 
a  remarkable  case  in  point,  I  will  give  a  few 
particulars  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
my  position.  The  borough  oT  New  Shore- 
ham,  which  is  co-extensive  with  that  di- 
vision of  Sussex  called  the  Rape  of  Bram* 
ber,  is  24  miles  long  in  the  longest,  and 
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11  broad  in  the  widest  part,  with  an 
average  size  of  some  22  miles  by  9.  Jt 
embraces  ten  hundreds,  comprising  43 
parishes,  and  contains  nearly  117,000 
acres,  or  over  20,000  acres  more  than  the 
county  of  Rutland;  while  its  1,800  Toters, 
and  scattered  population  of  more  than 
30,000.  outnumber  those  of  Bcveral  counties 
in  Scotland  and  some  in  Wales.  Where, 
then^  is  the  justice  of  excluding  counties 
from  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  and  yet  ex- 
tending it  to  such  boroughs  as  this  ?  But 
I  can  tell  the  House  a  reason  why  these 
boroughs  have  a  stronger  claim  to  excep- 
tion than  even  counties.  It  is  this — in 
counties  the  magistrates  have  the  power 
to  multiply  polling-places,  and  bring  them 
within  reach  of  every  man's  residence  ; 
but  in  this  borough,  as  well  as  iu  those  of 
Aylesbury,  Gricklade,  and  East  Retford, 
the  polling-places  were  stereotyped  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  though 
grievously  insufficient,  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery by  which  they  can  be  changed  or 
multiplied.  It  has  been  said  that  county 
voters  may  live  anywhere,  whereas  bo- 
rough voters  must  live  within  seven  miles 
of  the  boundary  :  that  is  not  quite  true; 
but  if  it  were,  suppose  you  add  those 
seven  miles  to  the  twelve  and  thirteen 
which  many  of  my  constituents  have  now 
to  travel  to  the  polling-place,  they  might 
as  well,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  any- 
where within  the  four  seas;  besides  which, 
there  are  at  the  time  of  an  election, 
especially  among  a  seafaring  population, 
many  who  are  temporarily  absent,  though 
I  admit  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
them  and  those  who  are  in  their  ordinary 
place  of  abode.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  in  a  former  debate  (for  as  he 
has  not  prefaced  his  Motion  by  any  re- 
marks, I  am  obliged  to  allude  to  former  oc- 
casions)— the  hon.  Member  then  appealed 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cor- 
rapt  Practices  Act  as  the  justiBcation  of 
bia  present  measure.  Well,  the  House 
naturally  attaches  much  weight  to  the  re- 
ports of  committees;  but,  on  turning  to  the 
Report,  I  find  that  the  recommendation  to 
make  conveyance  of  voters  illegal  is  dis- 
tinctly coupled  with  another  for  the  in- 
crease of  polling-places  ;  and  looking  fur- 
ther into  tiie  details  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  and  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, which  it  is  sometinoes  necessary  to 
do,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bare  Report 
having  more  weight  than  it  deserves,  1  find 
that  the  draft  Report  of  the  Chairman,  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr. 


Bouverie),  contained  a  clause  excepting 
rural  boroughs,  and  that  a  proviso  to  the 
same  effect  was  only  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  ;  and  that  almost  all  the 
evidence  points  to  the  necessity  of  some 
cheaper  and  easier  mode  of  recording 
votes  being  attached  to  such  a  prohibition 
as  that  contained  in  this  Bill.  And  as  to 
Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill,  to  which  the 
learned  Gentleman  has  also  appealed,  the 
House  knows  that  voting  by  voting  papers 
formed  one  of  its  provisions.  In  fact,  the 
only  statesmanlike  way  of  dealing  with 
this  question  is  to  take  away  all  induce- 
ment to  evade  the  law.  I  believe,  also,  a 
former  Bill  of  the  learned  Gentleman  him- 
self contained  a  similar  clause  for  multi- 
plying polling- places.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  provisions  may  be  added  in 
Committee.  No  doubt  they  may,  but  I 
think  **  FrineipUs  obsta  "  is  a  safer  rule; 
and  it  really  seems  hardly  fair  that,  well 
argued  as  this  subject  has  been  for  several 
years,  a  crude  and  imperfect  measure 
should,  after  all,  be  brought  in  ;  and  this 
House  should  be  asked  to  employ  itself 
iu  something  like  what  Voltaire  called 
**  washing  dirty  linen."  But  the  Bill  has 
been  termed  an  instalment  of  a  greater 
measure.  How  can  there  be  an  instal- 
ment of  things  differing  in  kind  ?  We 
can  understand  that  £5  is  an  instalment 
of  £10  ;  but  this  is  as  if  an  apothecary 
sent  one  ingredient  of  the  compound  or- 
dered by  a  physician  as  an  instalment  of 
the  prescription,  which,  I  need  hardly  say, 
might  have  a  very  different  effect  to  that 
intended.  In  former  debates  this  convey- 
ance was  called  a  species  of  bribery,  and  it 
may  be  so  again.  Well,  we  hear  curious 
things  about  species,  but  few  can  be  so 
unlike  the  parent  stock  as  this.  What 
sort  of  bribery  is  it  to  take  a  man  ten 
miles  from  home,  make  him  lose  his  day's 
work  and  feed  himself  at  an  extra  expense, 
and  land  him  in  the  middle  of  an  angry 
mob,  with  the  certainty  of  being  pushed 
about  and  trampled  on,  and  the  probability 
of  getting  his  head  broken  ?  Would  tho 
learned  Gentleman  undertake  to  persuado 
a  jury  that  the  mere  gratuitous  conveyanco 
to  and  fro  was  a  good  legal  considera- 
tion for  all  this  ?  It  is  said,  that  unless 
men  go  to  the  poll  of  their  own  accord, 
they  ought  not  to  vote.  Well,  but  if  those 
who  live  close  at  hand  were  at  a  distance, 
would  they  be  more  willing  ?  So,  that  if 
the  animus  were  taken  as  a  rule,  the 
disfranchisement  would  be  general,  and 
tho  register  select  indeed.     This  must  be 
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the  argument  for  a  high  property  quali- 
fication. Surely,  the  hon.  Member  who 
made  use  of  it  has  never  voted  for  lower* 
ing  the  franchise.  1  think  I  have  heard 
strong  remarks  from  the  opposite  side 
about  the  injustice  of  depriving  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  his  franchise  because  he  fails 
just  below  an  arbitrary  line.  Does  not 
tills  apply  equally  to  those  who  live  be- 
yond a  certain  distance  from  a  place  ar- 
bitrarily chosen  ?  Again,  the  fmnchise 
is  not  only  a  right,  but  a  trust,  the  ful- 
filment of  which  we  should'  facilitate  as 
much  as  we  can.  We  wish,  moreover, 
to  get  at  the  feeling  of  a  district,  and  we 
defeat  that  object  unless  all  parts  of  it  can 
express  that  feeling.  Sir,  I  have  no  love 
for  these  expenses ;  I  merely  wish  to  see 
all  on  tl»e  same  footing.  As  a  possible 
future  candidate,  I  have  no  objection  to 
save  my  purse ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man wishes  to  relieve  the  candidates,  he 
should  begin  with  those  expenses  in  which 
candidates  have  the  least  interest,  such  as 
the  auditor,  who  is  perfectly  useless  ;  the 
hustings,  which  perhaps  they  would  ratlier 
be  without,  I  pass  over  the  infinite  dif- 
ficulty of  working  the  d«tajls  of  the  mea- 
snre,  the  perplexing  question  as  to  pro- 
perty in  carriages  aikl  such  like.  These 
difficulties  may,  perhaps,  be  overcome ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  Bill,  whatever  may  be  the  lion, 
and  learned  Gentleman's  intention,  presses 
most  hardly,  as  it  now  stands,  upon  the 
poorer  class  of  voters,  who  cannot  protect 
themselves.  It  disfranchises  the  country 
districts,  and  throws  all  the  power  into  the 
towns  ;  and,  as  I  consider  such  a  result 
would  defeat  the  original  intention  of  rural 
boroughs,  and  be  neither  consistent  with 
justice  nor  sound  policy,  I  be^  to  nvove 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now"  and  at  the  end  uf  the  Question 
to  add  the  words'*  upon  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  that  if  the  only  reason 
which  induced  the  hiMi.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Plymouth  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  boroughs  and  counties  was  the 
supposition  that  in  the  former  the  voters 
lived  so  near  the  poll  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  conveyances  to  bring  them 
up,  he  could  liardly  be  aware  of  the  size 
of  many  o^  the  Parliamentary  boroughs. 
The  area  of  tlie  borough  which  returned 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself 
was  uo  more  than  about  two  square  miles  ; 
but  from  a  return  presented  to  Parliament 
Mr.  Cave 


two  years  ago,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
one  Parliamentary  borough  of  an  area  of 
a  little  more  than  73  square  miles,  another 
of  61,  another  of  49.  and  another  of  47. 
There  were  15  boroughs  of  an  area  of  oO, 
and  53  of  an  area  of  10  square  miles  each. 
He  could  understand  an  hoa.  Gentleman 
alleging  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  some  boroughs.  For 
instance,  the  area  of  Marylebone  was  little 
more  than  seven  square  miles,  and  that  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  twelve.  He  thought 
he  had  shown  the  House  Uiat  in  many  in*^ 
stances  the  distances  from  the  poll  was 
too  great  to  justify  the  House  in  adopting 
the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
He  miglit  be  answered  that  it  was  easy 
to  increase  the  number  of  polling  places. 
It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  do  so ;  because 
if  they  increased  them  the  candidate  must 
at  once  have  a  staff  of  clerks  and  mes- 
sengers for  each  additional  place  of  polling. 
Besides,  make  what  legislative  provision 
Ibey  might,  it  would  always  be  open  to 
parties  to  enter  into  private  arrangements 
for  the  hire  of  conveyances.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  this  was  a  pottering  with  the 
question.  Questions  of  tho  kind  before 
the  House  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  or  not  at  all. 

Sm  ROBERT  CLIFTON  said,  it  oc- 
curred to  liiui  that  there  was  a  class  of 
voters  whose  case  had  not  been  considered 
by  either  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  the  House.  He  alluded  te 
voters  who  could  not  walk  ten  yards.  He 
should  like  to  know  how  poor  voters  of 
that  description  were  to  get  to  the  poll, 
if  the  Bill  passed  ?  He  was  put  to  great 
expense  for  carriages  at  his  election  ;  atU 
he  knew  of  nothing  that  would  afford  him 
greater  pleasure  Bian  to  see  all  election 
expenses  done  away  with,  and  Mombers 
returned  free  of  cost,  but  be  did  not  think 
that  ought  te  be  bronghi  about  by  dif- 
enfranchising  any  class  of  voters.  There 
were  from  800  to  1,000  burgesses  Jn  the 
borough  he  had  tho  honour  to  represent. 
Many  of  them  were  over  70  ;  and  a  nom- 
ber  of  them  80,  85,  and  some  as  old  as  90 
years.  Indeed,  he  believed  the  excitement 
of  the  last  election  had  killed  one  or  two 
of  them.  His  opinion  was  tliat  private 
arrangements  would  be  maae  for  the  hire 
of  conveyances,  in  spite  of  the  Bill ;  and 
that  the  measure  would  only  lead  to  an 
increase  of  these  malpractices  which  were 
already  complained  of  as  taking  place  at 
some  elections. 

Mil.   VANCE  said,  ho  doubted  much 
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whether  the  recommendation  so  much  re- 
lied on  bj  the  sapporters  of  the  Bill  woohl 
be  roiide  by  anj  Coroniittee  at  the  present 
time.  The  Committee  from  which  that 
recommendation  emanated  was  appointed  ^ 
at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were  unsettled 
on  the  subject  of  the  franchise ;  and  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  it  was  only 
by  a  majority  of  one  the  Committee  deter- 
mined not  to  schedule  certain  boroughs. 
There  were  no  less  than  €00  non- resident 
eYeetors  of  the  borough  of  Dublki,  and  no 
less  than  95  persons  baring  a  freehold 
franchise  in  Dublin  were  resident  in  Bng- 
land.  These  facts  were  suflScient  to  show 
that  such  a  Bill  would  prore  highly  incon- 
▼enient  in  the  city  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  i 

Mb.  LAWSON  said,  he  would  suggest ' 
that  the  bon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Cave) 
shenld  propose  in  Committee  to  omit  the 
four  boroughs  mentioned  by  him  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  or  bring  up  a 
clause  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
additional  pollbg  places.  He  thought  the 
House  was  indebted  to  the  bon.  Member 
for  Plymouth  for  bringing  forward  the 
measure.  Whenever  a  similar  measure 
had  been  formerly  introduced,  it  was 
always  put  off  on  some  plea  or  another. 
At  one  time  it  was  said  that  there  was 
a  large  and  comprehensive  measure  of 
reform  looming  in  the  distance.  At 
another  time  it  was  said  that  a  Corrnpt 
Practices  at  Election  Prevention  Bill  was 
abont  to  be  introduced  in  an  amended 
form  ;  while,  at  another  time,  it  was 
urged  that  the  question  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  up-stairs. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
▼emment  had  told  them  that  they  *'  were 
not  to  expect  a  large  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  reform  "  during  that  Session, 
and  therefore  they  need  not  now  wait 
on  that  account.  A  Bill  to  Amend  the 
Act  for  Preventing  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections  had,  indeed,  been  promised  by 
the  Home  Secretary  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  be  rather  tardy  in 
his  Motions,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  wait  for  that  measure.  They 
had  received  the  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  one  of  its  most  important 
recommendations  was  the  adoption  of  the 
i4ao  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  The  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  showed  them  that  it  was  use- 
less to  wait  for  a  large  and  conipre- 
hensive  measure  of  reform,  and  that 
they  ought  to  take  what  was  offered  to 


them.  To  legalise  the  conveyance  of 
voters  to  the  poll  was,  in  his  opinion, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  legalising  a 
system  of  bribery.  They  were  told  that 
if  they  passed  this  Bill  they  would  dis- 
franchise a  great  number  of  the  poorer 
electors.  He  maintained  that  it  was  not 
for  the  candidate  to  enfranchise  them, 
but  to  serve  them  faithfully  in  Parlia- 
ment. If  it  were  necessary  to  enfran- 
chise these  voters  by  paying  the  ex- 
pense of  their  conveyance  to  the  poll, 
then  these  expenses  ought  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  funds.  Perhaps  the 
inability  to  pay  for  their  conveyance  to 
the  poll  might  disfranchise  a  few  roters, 
but  was  that  to  be  put  into  compe- 
tition with  the  evil  of  restricting  their 
choice  of  candidates  to  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  ?  One  of  the  most  important 
clauses  in  the  Reform  Bill  brought  in 
by  Lord  Derby  three  years  ago  was  the 
prohibition  of  the  payment  of  the  elec- 
tion expenses  of  roters.  He  trusted  that 
the  Government  would  not  oppose  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  founded  as  it  was  upon  the  Re* 
port  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  They  were  all  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  a  great  horror  of 
bribery,  but  the  present  Parliament  had 
as  yet  done  very  little  towards  putting 
it  down.  On  the  contrary  they  had  just 
issued  writs  for  Gloucester  and  Wakefield 
to  pursue  their  corrupt  practices  uncen- 
surcd  and  unchecked.  He  therefore  en- 
treated the  House  to  pass  the  useful  mea- 
sure before  them,  if  it  really  wished  to 
get  rid  of  this  opprobrium  of  the  existing 
system. 

Mr.  FOLJAMBE  said,  he  intended  to 
record  his  humble  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  because  it  had  for  its  object  the 
restraint  of  lavish  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture, and  the  checking  of  abuses  bor- 
dering on  corruption.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  precluded  from  roting  for  the 
Bill  by  the  circumstance  that  he  repre- 
sented one  of  the  four  boroughs  that  had 
been  alluded  to  in  the  debste  (East  Ret- 
ford). He  shared  the  feelings  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shoreham  to  a  consider- 
sble  extent,  for  there  were  only  four  poll- 
ing-places in  his  borough,  snd  to  reach 
them  voters  had  to  walk  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  miles.  A  poor  man  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  up  his  day's 
wages  aud  to  make  such  a  sacrifice. 
Still,  the  case  of  these  and  other  agri- 
cultural boroughs  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee. 
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Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  as 
it  appeared  the  large  agricultural  boroughs 
were  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill,  he  should  like  to  know  what  was 
the  principle  of  the  measure.  Was  Not- 
tingham to  be  included  when  East  Retford » 
Crickdale,  and  other  boroughs  were  to  be 
excluded  ?  They  had  beard  a  good  deal 
of  fancy  fronchises,  but  the  Bill  set  up  a 
fancy  franchise  far  more  deplorable  than 
any  they  had  yet  heard  of — namely,  the 
possession  of  a  certain  power  of  pedes^ 
trianism.  The  Bill  in  effect  enacted  that 
a  poor  elector  who  could  walk  a  certain 
number  of  miles  should  hare  a  yote,  and 
that  the  elector  who  could  not  should  be 
disfranchised.  He  objected  to  any  fancy 
franchises  of  that  kind.  If  through  physi- 
cal infirmity  a  voter  could  not  walk  to  the 
poll  he  saw  no  harm  in  permitting  a  can- 
didate to  provide  a  conveyance  for  him. 
The  Bill  before  the  House,  however,  was 
really  a  proposal  to  disfranchise  a  certain 
number  of  the  poorer  voters  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  that  as  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House,  he  would 
beg  its  indulgence  while  he  stated  the  rea- 
sons which  led  him  to  support  this  Bill. 
He  had  formed  no  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  importance  or  scope  of  the  Bill,  but 
he  regarded  it  as  simply  a  branch  of  the 
great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform — 
a  question  which,  being  fresh  from  the 
hustings,  he  might  be  permitted  to  say 
was  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  Englishmen 
now  as  at  any  time  duiing  the  last  fifteen 
years.  He  should  support  the  Bill  as  one 
sound  in  its  principle,  right  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  of  so  unobjectionable  a  charac- 
ter that  until  he  had  heard  the  speeches  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  he  should  have  sup- 
posed it  would  meet  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  parties.  That  House  might  be  di- 
vided into  those  who  were  favourable  to 
Parliamentary  reform  and  those  who  op- 
posed it.  He  would  first  address  himself 
to  those  who  thought  that  reform  tvas 
essential,  und  he  appealed  to  them  not  to 
reject  the  Bill  because  it  did  not  go  so  far 
as  they  might  wish,  seeing  that  it  extended 
the  area  from  which  the  constituency  had 
a  right  to  select  candidates.  Any  expense 
that  was  permitted  by  law  soon  became 
essential  to  the  obtaining  of  a  position  so 
honourable  as  a  seat  in  Parliament.  It 
was  something  most  di^«graceful  and  anoma> 
lous  that,  when  a  roan  sought  the  honour 
of  representing  a  constituency,  the  ques 
tiou  should  1 6,  not  whether  he  -possessed 
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the  requisite  intellect,  character,  and  intel- 
ligence, but  whether  he  could  buy  up  all 
the  cabs  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  charter 
no  end  of  **  busses."  It  was  said  that 
the  Bill  was  a  disfranchising  Bill  as  many 
persons  would  be  unable  to  vote  if  they 
were  not  carried  to  the  poll.  But  that 
objection  might  be  met  by  increasing  the 
number  of  polling- places,  and  paying  out  of 
the  public  funds  the  money  necessary  for 
conveying  the  voters  to  the  poll,  if  they 
ought  to  be  carried  there  free  of  expense. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  appealed  to  those 
who  thought  that  Parliamentary  reform 
was  unnecessary  not  to  oppose  this  mea- 
sure. He  asked  them  whether  it  was  ad- 
vantageous to  narrow  the  area  of  selection 
of  the  constituency  ?  The  miserable,  sor- 
did, and  almost  '*  snobbish  "  limitation  to 
the  area  of  selection  founded  on  the  money 
power  of  candidates  could  not  be  what  they 
wanted.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
might  wish  to  limit  the  representation  to 
scions  of  the  nobility.  But  the  son  of  a 
successful  cheesemonger  might  buy  up  all 
the  cabs,  while  the  scion  of  a  family  that 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror  might  cms 
obliged  to  walk  up  to  the  poll.  Believing 
the  Bill  to  be  a  sound  and  an  honest  one, 
he  should  give  it  his  support,  and  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
It  would  he  pleasant  when  they  were  re- 
leased on  the  1st  of  June,  as  he  under- 
stood they  would  he,  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  although  that  had  not  been  a  great 
reform  Session,  they  had  passed  a  very 
small  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  collier  said,  that  up  to  a  re- 
cent period  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  convey  voters  to  the  poll,  and 
prudent  candidates  were  therefore  re- 
strained from  paying  those  expenses.  \n 
the  well  knuwii  case  of  **  Cooper  and 
Slade*'  it  was,  however,  decided  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  a  promise  by  a  can- 
didate to  pay  a  voter's  expenses  was,  if 
he  really  voted  for  him,  bribery,  although 
no  more  than  the  legitimate  expenses  were 
defrayed.  In  1858  an  Act  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  it  should  be  lawful  fur  a 
candidate  to  provide  conveyances  for  vot- 
ers, but  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  pay 
a  voter  the  expense  of  conveying  himself 
to  the  poll.  So  that  if  a  candidate  gave 
a  voter  a  shilling  to  pay  for  a  cab  it  was 
illegal  ;  but  if  the  candidate  paid  the  cab- 
man the  shilling,  he  only  did  a  lawful  act. 
The  inducement,  however,  to  the  voter 
was  the  same  ;  the  expend  to  the  can- 
didate was  the  same,  and  there  was  no 
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eMen^al  difference  that  human  ingenuity 
eould  point  out  between  the  two  cases. 
In  1859  he  introduced  a  measure  to  re- 
peal the  Act  of  the  prefious  jear ;  but 
he  was  told  to  wait  for  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee.  Last  year,  when  he 
introduced  it  again,  he  was  told  that  a 
eomprehensife  measure  was  to  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Government.  That  Bill, 
however,  ''fell  through,*'  and  his  faith 
in  ''comprehensive  measures"  had  been 
rather  shaken  during  the  last  few  years. 
He  was  anxious  that  this  short  and  simple 
measure  should  pass  at  once,  so  as  to  be 
in  force  by  the  next  dissolution.  There 
was  now  a  dead  calm — he  might  almost 
say  an  unnatural  calm  in  political  affairs. 
He  hoped  it  might  continue,  but  the 
▼eteran  pilot  at  the  head  of  the  6o?em- 
ment  would  not,  from  that  circumstance, 
be  inclined  to  rely  on  a  continuance  of 
fair  weather— 

"  Mene  sails  plaeidi  yaltom  fluctusque  qnietos 
"■  Ignonure  jnbes  ?  mene  huio  confidere  monstro  ?" 

He  could  not  think  that  hon.  and  right 
lion.  Members  opposite  would  oppose  this 
meaanre,  since  it  came  to  the  House  sup- 
ported by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
karl  of  Derby's  Government.  Fie  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  taken 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  almost  word  for 
word  from  the  danses  of  the  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  proposed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He 
had  always  considered  that  Reform  Bill 
somewhat  unfairly  dealt  with.  People 
said  that  it  was  altogether  worthless  and 
noxious,  bnt  this  he  denied.  At  all  events, 
it  contained  one  valuable  provision,  and 
this  he  had  extracted.  He  was  also  for- 
tified by  the  authority  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, comprising  hon.  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  who  had  almost 
unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  the 
Bill. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  appear- 
ed to  have  misconceived  tlie  nature  of 
the  franchise  and  the  object  of  voting.  If 
giving  a  vote  conferred  a  personal  favour 
upon  the  candidate  who  received  it,  no 
doubt  he  ought  to  indemnify  the  voter  for 
any  expense  or  loss  of  time.  But  if  the 
potsession  of  a  vote  was  a  high  constitu- 
tional privilege,  then  its  exercise  was  the 
voter's  own  affair,  and  if  that  exercise 
were  attended  with  expense  and  trouble  it 
was  for  him  to  bear  those  inconveniences. 
If  the  voter's  interest  flagged,  and  he  did 
sot  care  about  the  questions  at  issue  in 


the  contest,  it  was  contrary  to  all  principle^ 
that  this  flagging  interest  should  be  re- 
vived and  strengthened  by  the  purse  of 
the  candidate,  whether  by  bribery,  or  by 
what  was  very  much  the  same  thing — 
hiring  all  the  cabs  and  'busses  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  It  was  said  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  the  poor  voter  would 
be  disfranchised  by  this  Bill,  but  it  was 
nut  the  business  of  the  candidate  to  en- 
franchise him.  If  funds  were  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
State  to  supply  them.  He  therefore  re- 
ferred this  class  of  objectors  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  or  to  the  county 
rates.  If  a  candidate  paid  a  voter  fur  the 
loss  of  his  day's  work,  why  should  he  not 
pay  him  for  the  injury  to  his  business? 
Why  not  also  pay  his  rates,  or  help  him 
with  his  rent  ?  Where  were  they  to  stop  ? 
If  they  looked  at  the  operation  of  the 
present  law,  they  would  nnd  that  it  had 
undeniably  increased  the  cost  of  elections. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  prophesied 
that  it  would  have  this  effect,  and  that 
his  prophecy  had  been  verified,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  represented  metropolitan  bo- 
roughs, and,  indeed,  the  representatives 
of  almost  all  other  boroughs,  could  testify. 
There  was  now  a  general  feeling  among 
some  voters  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
candidate  to  convey  them  to  the  poll.  It 
was,  indeed,  beginning  to  be  thought  en- 
tirely unconstitutional  to  walk  to  the 
poll,  and  the  candidate  who  asked  the 
elector  to  do  so  was  regarded  by  many 
as  awretched,  mean-spirited  person.  The 
House  had  repealed  the  property  qualifi- 
cation, but  it  had  imposed  in  its  place  a 
new  property  qualification  so  far  different 
from  the  other  that  the  property  qualifi- 
cation it  had  repealed  was  a  sham,  while 
the  one  it  retained  was  a  reality.  He 
was  willing  to  exempt  the  counties  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  not  upon  prin- 
ciple,  but  as  a  compromise.  The  Com- 
mittee .  had  recommended  that  the  Act 
should  not  extend  to  counties,  and  he  had 
adopted  their  recommendation  not  because 
he  thought  they  ought  to  be  exempt  on 
principle  but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
compromise,  which  at  that  time  appeared 
to  be  the  only  basis  of  legislation.  He 
was  aware  that  four  boroughs — Shoreham, 
Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford — 
stood  in  a  peculiar  position.  To  those  who 
argued  for  the  exemption  of  such  boroughs 
he  said,  in  the  words  once  used  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  "  Prove  your  case  in  Com- 
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luittee."  If  it  could  be  shown  thai  anj 
borongh  was  subhtantially  on  the  footing 
of  a  countj,  let  it  be  so  treated.  The 
principle  of  the  Rill  had  been  already 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
it  should  now  pass,  it  would  be  a  step 
towards  the  purity  and  cheapness  of  elec- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
rejected,  it  would  be  strongly  suspected 
that  the  House  was  not  in  earnest  in  its 
professions  of  a  desire  to  purify  the  electo- 
ral system. 

Mr.  KNIGHTLEY  said,  that  the 
bon.  Members  who  sat  on  the  Opposition 
benches  had  been  more  than  once  asked 
why  they  opposed  a  measure  the  provisions 
of  which  were  included  in  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  Reform  Bill.  For  himself,  as  an 
independent  Member,  he  begged  to  repu* 
diate  the  smallest  responsibility  for  that 
Reform  Bill.  Hon.  Members  did  net  e?en 
have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  the 
second  reading  of  that  Bill,  because  Earl 
Russell  interposed  with  what  had  been 
termed  his  **  cunning  and  craftily  devised 
Resolution."  But,  although  the  Conser- 
TAtive  party  were  not  responsible  for  this 
measure,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  Bill  had  a  corrective 
for  the  provision  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  engrafted  in  his 
measure,  in  a  clause  permitting  voting  by 
voting-papers.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  combine  the  two  in  this 
Bill,  he  would  give  it  his  cordial  support. 
He  had  stood  two  or  three  contests,  and, 
not  being  a  rich  man,  it  was  no  pleasure 
to  him  to  pay  £2,000  or  £3,000  for  his 
election.  But,  although  he  should  like  to 
be  spared  this  expense,  he  did  not  wish  to 
bo  the  representative  of  those  only  who 
had  a  strong  pair  of  legs,  but  desired  to 
represent  equally  the  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  infirm  among  his  constituents.  Why 
was  it  that  no  county  Member  had  been 
unseated  on  the  ground  of  bribery  ?  It 
was  because  in  counties  there  were  many 
polling  places,  and  the  railways  were  con- 
tinually bringing  in  returns  which  might 
at  any  moment  alter  the  relative  position 
of  the  candidates  ;  therefore,  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  votes  became  valu- 
able, persons  did  not  wish  to  throw  away 
their  money  in  bribery  at  the  risk  of  losing 
their  seats.  Now,  the  same  uncertainty 
which  was  so  important  an  element  in 
county  elections  would,  he  believed,  be 
produced  in  like  manner  by  means  of 
voting  papers.  As  (he  Bill  embodied  a  very 
dangerous  principle,  without  any  counter- 
Mr.  Collier 


vailing  element,  allwho  were  really  anxious 
to  suppress  bribery  ought  to  oppose  the 
Motion  for  the  second  reading. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY :  Sir,  I  wish  to 
state  briefly  the  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  I  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  deals  with  only  one 
part  of  that  subject  which  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee,  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to,  and  not  with  the 
whole.  I  think  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Collier)  has  done  well  in  sub- 
mitting this  question  by  itself  for  the 
decision  of  the  House.  The  Bill  is  in 
principle  not  a  new  one,  because  it  is  an 
amendment  of  a  Bill  which  was  passed  on 
the  recommendation  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole)  in  1858,  the 
main  provision  of  which  related  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  voters  for  counties 
and  boroughs — prohibiting  the  giving  of 
money  to  voters  to  pay  their  own  expenses, 
but  allowing  the  conveyance  to  be  paid 
for.  He  thought  that  a  useful  and  whole- 
some improvement  of  the  law,  and  that  it 
did  tend  to  check  the  payment  of  money 
to  the  voter  uuder  colour  of  expenses. 
This  subject  was  very  fully  considered  by 
the  Committee  of  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Eilmarnoek  was 
chairman  and  in  tho  proceedings  of  which  I 
took  part ;  and  the  opinion  which  we  came 
to,  after  full  consideration  and  after  hear- 
ing important  evidence,  was  that  it  was 
desirable  to  continue  the  existing  law  as 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1858  with  refer- 
ence to  coonties,  but,  with  respect  to 
boroughs,  that  it  would  be  proper  that  no 
expenses  should  be  paid  for  the  conveyance 
of  voters.  Whqn  that  decision  was  arrived 
at  thirteen  Members  were  present,  and 
twelve  of  them  voted  substantially  for  the 
resolution  to  this  effect  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Sheffield.  I  should  say  there  was  a 
subsequent  division  as  to  whether  certain 
boroughs,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
should  be  excepted,  and  a  majority  of  only 
one  decided  against  excepting  them.  The 
reasons  which  influenced  me  in  my  support 
of  the  proposition  were  founded  very  much 
upon  the  abuses  which  have  risen  in  bo- 
roughs from  the  practice  of  paying  for 
the  conveyance  of  voters,  and  upon  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  continuing 
that  practice.  The  difference  between  the 
case  of  counties  and  boroughs  is  this,  that 
in  counties   the  law  recognises   non-resi- 
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denoe  as  no  disqualification,  while  in 
boroughs,  with  few  eiceptions,  the  rule  is 
that  residence  is  a  necessary  qualification. 
It  is  troe,  as  (he  hon.  Oentletnan  who  spoke 
last  has  said,  that  the  proposal  in  the  Bill 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Derby's  Gorem* 
ment  was  associated  with  a  prorision  for 
noting  by  papers.  This  was  considered 
by  the  Committee,  and  their  opinion  was 
unfavourable  to  the  plan.  With  regard 
to  counties,  as  they  rejected  the  system 
of  paper  voting,  they  felt  that  to  prevent 
any  person  from  being  brought  to  the  poll 
at  the  expense  of  the  candidate  would  be 
tirtually  a  disfranchisement  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  electors  ;  but  in  boroughs 
they  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  act 
as  such  a  disfranchisement, .  and  that  its 
operation  in  preventing  voters  from  coming 
to  the  poll  would  in  any  case  be  extremely 
limited.  At  the  same  time  they  had  evi- 
dence before  them  to  show  the  very  large 
eipeose  incurred  especially  in  metropolitan 
boroughs  in  providing  for  the  conveyance 
to  the  poll  of  voters  who  might  live  within 
a  abort  distance  of  it,  a  door  being  thus 
opened  for  a  great  deal  of  corruption,  not 
only  of  voters  but  of  those  who  conveyed 
them.  The  law  now  provides  that  not 
more  than  600  persons  shall  poll  at  any 
polling  place,  and  the  Committee  felt  that 
by  a  judicious  distribution  polling  places 
might  be  brought  within  reasonable  reach 
of  every  person  residing  within  a  horough, 
and  that  he  might  find  his  own  way  to  the 
poll  without  being  subjected  to  any  great 
inconvenience.  The  hon.  Member  for  Not* 
tingham  (Sir  Robert  Clifton)  has  said  that 
in  his  borough  there  are  mlny  hundred  free- 
men who  from  their  advanced  age  would 
be  onable  to  walk  to  the  poll ;  but  that 
i«  a  Tery  exceptional  case,  and  though  the 
hon*  Baronet  may  not  desire  it,  yet  in 
the  course  of  nature  many  of  those  voters 
will  probably  be  removed  before  the  hon. 
Gentleman  again  goes  to  his  constituents. 
Now»  with  regard  to  boroughs  of  large  ex- 
tent»  including  several  agricultural  parishes 
within  their  area — some  of  which  1  believe 
are  larger  than  the  smallest  county  in 
IB  England — six  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee out  of  thirteen  were  of  opinion 
that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  their 
favour.  The  majority,  however,  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  make  any  such  exception, 
because,  if  you  do  so,  you  break  down  the 
mle,  and  will  find  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding where  to  draw  the  line,  and  because 
a  remedy  for  the  inconvenience  is  to  be 
found  in  the  judicious  distribution  of  poll- 


ing places,  which  may  be  brought  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  residence  of 
the  voter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
if  this  Act  be  passed,  persons  in  their 
private  carriages,  or  by  private  contey- 
ances,  may  still  take  in  firm  voters  to  the 
poll.  I  come  now  to  the  principal  ob- 
jection urged  to  this  Bill.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Bill  will  be  injurious  to  the 
Liberal  cause,  for  the  Liberal  cause  is 
generally  popular,  and  this  being  sup- 
ported frequently  by  men  in  humble  life 
the  Bill  will  deprive  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  votes,  while  it 
will  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  the 
means  of  conveying  their  supporters  to 
the  poll.  Now,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
consideration  which,  if  the  measure  really 
tends  to  check  undue  expense  and  abuse, 
ought  to  weigh  with  us.  I  do  not  think 
that  where  an  important  political  question 
is  at  stake,  or  where  the  franchise  is  con- 
sidered an  important  privilege,  the  present 
Bill  will  prevent  persons  from  going  to  the 
poll.  This,  however,  is  a  question  upon 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  may  entertain  strong 
opinions  without  being  open  to  the  charge 
either  on  the  one  hand  of  wishing  to  dis- 
franchise a  portion  of  the  constituency, 
or  the  other  of  desiring  to  support  cor- 
ruption. The  change  is  one  which  I 
believe  would  be  beneficial — it  is  one 
which  has  been  fully  considered  by  the 
Committee ;  I  voted  for  it  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  I  am  prepared  upon 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  to  express 
the  same  opinion.  If  the  Bill  passes  a 
second  reading,  a  provision  ought  to  be 
made  in  Committee  for  multiplying  poll- 
ing places  in  those  four  boroughs  where 
no  power  now  exists  by  law  of  altering  or 
increasing  them.  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  should  be  made  exceptions 
to  the  other  boroughs  in  the  kingdom. 
Their  case,  however,  is  one  which  ought  not 
to  prevent  our  supporting  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  and  I  shall  therefore  give 
my  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  as  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  in  1 858,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  state  briefly 
why,  though  the  measure  was  somewhat 
modified,  he  could  not  give  his  support  to 
the  second  reading.  Hon.  Members  oppo- 
site always  looked  upon  any  Bill  for  con- 
ferring the  franchise  as  a  very  large 
measure,  but  he  thought  that  the  Bill,  so 
far  as  it  would  take  away  the  franchise, 
was  a  very  large  one.      The  existing  law. 
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he  admitted,  was  highly  ohjectionable  in 
many  particulars  ;  but  he  would  say  let 
greater  facilities  for  polling  be  provided, 
and  until  then  let  the  law  remain  as  it  is. 
He  believed  that  if  the  Bill  passed,  a  weal- 
thy candidate  would  have  great  advantages. 
For  supposing  payment  of  the  expense  of 
conveyance  was  prohibited,  would  not  that 
be  putting  the  election  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  horses  and  carriages  of  their 
own,  and  taking  away  all  chance  from  the 
man  who  had  not  the  same  means  of 
meeting  his  opponent  ?  As  to  tho  argu- 
ment that  the  House  ought  to  accept  the 
Bill  because  it  had  been  recommended  by 
a  select  committee,  that  would  prove 
rather  too  much,  because  it  had  been  also 
recommended  that  a  person  in  the  employ- 
ment of  another  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
absent  himself  from  such  employment  for 
such  time  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  vote,  without  being  subject  to  any 
loss  of  wages  or  other  penalty.  Was  the 
House  prepared  to  accept  such  a  recom- 
mendation ?  If  in  the  case  of  counties 
they  admitted  the  principle  that  where  vo- 
ters were  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
poll  they  could  not  be  expected  to  walk  to 
it,  they  ought  to  admit  the  same  principle 
with  respect  to  boroughs.  The  promoters 
of  the  Bill  had  agreed  that  in  Committee 
many  places  must  be  placed  in  the  sche- 
dule, how  many  they  had  not  said.  But 
they  must  be  aware  there  were  a  great 
many.  There  were  37  boroughs  of  an  area 
of  15  square  miles,  22  of  20.  21  of  25, 
15  of  30,  1 1  of  35.  40  of  45,  1  of  47,  1  of 
49,  1  of  69,  1  of  73.  and  I  of  78  miles. 
Therefore,  if  the  Bill  was  to  pass,  a  large 
number  of  boroughs  must  be  scheduled. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  a  person  might  reside  seven 
miles  from  the  limits  of  the  borough  in 
which  he  had  a  vote.  Were  they  to  oblige 
such  a  man  to  remain  away  from  the  poll  ? 
He  wished  the  polling  places  to  be  brought 
home  to  every  man's  door,  for  he  believed 
it  would  do  away  with  the  difSculty  with 
which  they  were  trying  to  deal,  and  would 
lessen  bribery  and  intimidation  ;  but,  until 
they  had  given  such  facilities,  let  them  not 
take  away  from  the  poor  elector  those 
facilities  which  he  had  at  present. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished,  before 
the  House  went  to  a  division,  to  say  one 
word  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  clause 
which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  intro- 
duce, and  which  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  sought  to  repeal.  Now 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  en* 
Mr.  Hunt 


tirely  mistaken  the  character  and  objects 
of  that  clause.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  it  was  the  duty  of  a  voter  to  record  his 
vote,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
r»ersou  who  could  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge that  duty  ;  and  the  law,  he  be* 
lieved,  had  been  uniformly  laid  down  in 
courts  of  justice  in  conformity  with  that 
principle.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  deny 
that  the  clause  which  he  had  proposed, 
and  '  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
House,  was  any  real  alteration  of  the 
law.  It  would  have  been  correct  to  have 
framed  it  as  a  declaratory  clause ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  hon.  Gentlemen  questioned 
the  fact,  it  was  made  an  enacting  clause. 
The  only  question  that  had  ever  been 
raised  was,  whether  the  payment  of  the 
expense  of  conveying  voters  to  the  poll 
might  not  be  made  a  colourable  pretext 
for  bribery  and  corruption.  Then  it  would 
be  illegal,  not  otherwise.  The  real  qoes- 
tion,  then,  was  not  whether  it  was  right 
to  provide  conveyance  for  voters  to  the 
poll,  because  that  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned; but  it  was  said  that  persons,  under 
the  name  of  expenses  for  conveyance,  de- 
manded and  received  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  their  own  benefit.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
A  man  came  a  few  miles,  he  got  money 
to  pay  for  his  conveyance  ;  but  he  had 
walked,  so  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
The  question,  therefore,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  was  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
a  legitimate  right  being  perverted  into  a 
means  of  corruption  ;  and  that  was  illegal. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the 
precise  definition  of  illegality  in  the  matter. 
It  being  a  question  of  common  law,  judges 
might  lay  down  one  law  and  Committees 
of  that  House  another.  But  it  became 
necessary  to  lay  down  the  law  in  8\ich  a 
manner  that  Committees  of  that  House 
could  not  be  outwitted  by  clever  counsel 
bringing  forward  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  justice ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  be 
had  submitted  to  the  House  that  they 
should  lay  down  in  clear  terms  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  rule  of  common  law 
applicable  to  all  elections  in  this  country. 
His  proposition  was  the  simple  rule  that 
persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  con- 
veyance a  colour  for  corruption,  but  that 
any  one,  whether  candidate,  or  co-elector, 
might  be  at  liberty  to  take  any  voter  to 
the  poll.  Now  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Collier)  came  down  to  the  House  that 
day  with  a  Bill  in  which  he  virtually  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  own 
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principle,  and  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  was  right.  He  (Mr.  Ayrton)  did  not  ob 
ject  to  going  into  Committee;  but  in  Com- 
mittee his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  must 
alter  his  clauses,  and  enact  that  no  person 
shoold  be  conveyed  to  the  poll  ;  if  not,  he 
would  leave  the  law  in  the  most  confused, 
the  most  capricious,  the  most  arbitrary, 
and  the  most  unjust  condition  it  was  pos- 
sible to  ctMiceive.  For  what  did  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  propose  ?  That,  if 
an  elector  was  called  an  agent,  he  might 
not  hire  a  cab  for  conveying  a  voter  to 
the  poll  without  making  himself  liable  to 
prosecution  ;  but  if  he  was  not  an  agent, 
and  hired  a  dozen  cabs  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, that  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  pro- 
eeeding.  But  the  House  could  not  sanc- 
tion SQch  a  principle.  The  law  must  be 
clear  and  intelligible.  It  was  a  very 
serious  interference  with  freedom  of  action 
to  sny  that  no  person  should  aid  in  car- 
rying an  elector  to  the  poll.  If  they  were 
about  to  pat  the  great  majority  of  working 
people  into  the  position  that  they  could 
not  be  conveyed  to  the  poll,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  which 
would  enable  them  to  vote  without  being 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  which  they 
would  suffer  from  such  an  alteration  in 
the  law.  The  working  man  was  allowed 
half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and,  if  he  tried 
to  walk  to  the  poll,  in  what  position  would 
he  be  placed  with  respect  to  his  master 
if  he  did  not  come  back  within  the  time  ? 
In  bis  opinion,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  entirely  misconstrued  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  and  while  grasping  at  the 
shadow  was  losing  the  substance. 

Mb.  clay  said,  it  was  perfectly  well- 
known  that  the  conveyance  of  voters  was 
made  a  colourable  pretext  for  bribery,  not 
of  the  voter,  but  of  the  owners  of  the  con- 
veyances. He  appealed  to  the  metro- 
politan Members  whether  one  of  the  best 
means  of  insuring  success  at  an  election 
in  the  metropolis  was  not  the  purchase  of 
conveyances  for  bringing  voters  to  the 
poll? 

Qnestion  put,  '*  That  the  word  '  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 
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The  Uowedwided: — Ayes  130  ;  Noes 
160  :  Majority  30. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Reading  put  of  for  six  months. 

VOL.  CLXV.    [third  series.] 


Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  rose  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  with  the 
intention  of  sending  it  to  the  same  Select 
Committee  as  that  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  on  the  subject  would  be  re- 
ferred ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee  would  result  in 
the  production  of  some  good  measure  to 
effect  the  obi<Bct  in  view. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  hoped  thai 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  be  care« 
fully  considered  in  the  Select  Committee. 
He  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  a 
special  enactment  with  regard  to  the 
fraudulent  imitation  of  trade  marks.  That 
offence  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  some 
general  law  against  attempts  to  defraud. 
He  conceived  that  the  extension  of  the 
Bill  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  given  to 
magistrates  was  very  objectionable,  and 
he  thought  the  Bill  defective,  inasmuch 
as,  though  it  contained  an  enactment  to 
prevent  one  trader  using  the  trade  mark 
which  was  already  the  property  of  another 
trader,  it  did  not  provide  against  a  very 
common  fraud  on  the  public,  consisting 
in  traders  using  their  own  trade  marks  in 
selling  short  measures. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said,  that  the  Bill 
had  been  published  only  that  morning, 
and  Members  therefore  could  not  have 
read  it.  He  therefore  desired  that  it 
should  be  well  understood  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  not  taken  to  be 
affirmed  by  its  passing  through  the  se- 
cond reading  in  order  to  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

QUALIFICATION   FOR    OFFICES   ABOLI- 
TION BILL.— THIRD  READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
<<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time.'' 

Mr.  HADFIELD  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  moved,  "  That  it 
be  read  a  third  time  on  that  day  six 
months." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 
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Mb.  SELWYN  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. .  3,9 

QueBtion  put,  "That  the  word  'now 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  ;— Ajes  140  ;  Noes 
127 :  Majority  13. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3**,  and  passed. 


Colonel  Fantonl 
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House  adjoarned  at  a  quarter 
after  Four  oTlock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  27, 1862. 

MwuTM.]— PoBUO  Bulb.— 1'  Qualiftoation  for 
Offices  Abolition  ;  Lunacy  Regulation. 
2»  Law  of  Property  Amendment. 

ITALT.— PROCLAMATION  OF  COLONEL 
FANTONL— QUESTION. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY:    Your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  that  I  gave  notice  the 
other  night  that  I  should  ask  a  Question 
of  the  noble  Earl  the   Foreign  Minister 
respecting  the  issue  of  a  certain  Procla- 
mation in  the  territory  of  Naples.     The 
answer  that  1  then  received,  or  rather  the 
statement  which   the   noble  Earl  the  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs  then  made,  that 
he  had  not  himself  any  knowledge  of  the 
document  to  which  I  referred,  and  that  he 
could  not  obtain  any  information  upon  it 
in  the  Foreign  OflBce,  took  me  rather  by 
surprise,  and  renders  it  necessary  for  me 
to  alter  somewhat  the  form  of  the  Question 
which  I  am  about  to  put.     As  the  noble 
Earl  has  now  in  his  possession  the  paper 
containing  the  proclamation,  I  hope  that 
his  answer  will  be  such  as  will  be  satis- 
factory both  to  your  Lordships  and  to  the 
country.     Immediately  after  quitting  the 
House  on  Tuesday  night,  I  sent  the  noble 
Earl  a  cony  of  the  paper  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal Italian  proclamation  appeared,  and 
also  a  copy   of    the  French    newspaper 
L' Union  into  which  it   was    translated. 
Although  I  could  wish  that  there  vfM  no 
possibility  for  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  proclamation,  I  am  afraid  thei'e  can 
be  very  little  question  about  i>.     I  think 
I  heard  upon  the   evening  when   I  first 
mentioned  this  subject  a  sort  of  soft  and 
incredulous  laugh  on  the  part  of  some  of 
your  Lordships,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
at  it,  because  I  can  well  understand  that 


the  proclamation.  I  have  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  document  in  question,  and 
with  your  Lordships'  permission  I  will 
read  it  to  the  House.  I  may  say  tliat. 
though  it  is  issued  by  a  commandant  of 
a  detachment  of  infantry,  it  profeaaea  to 
be  issued  by  the  direction  and  under  the 
orders  of  the  Prefect  of  the  province— an 
officer  directly  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  as  follows : — 
"Order  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Detachment 
oUhe  Sth  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  Luoera. 
"  In  conaequenoe  of  orders  received  from  the 
Prefect  of  this  province,  with  the  view  of  arriving 
hy  all  the  most  effective  measures  at  the  prompt 
suppression  of  hrigandage,  the  undersigned  gives 
notioe —  .   „      . 

"  1.  That  from  henceforth  no  person  shall  set 
foot  in  the  woods  of  Dragonaro,  SU.  Agate,  SUira 
Nera,  Gargano,  SanU  Maria,  Pietra,  Motte,  Vol- 
turara.  VoltuHno,  Sammaroo,  Alonia,  Carlantino, 
Macohione  di  Biccari,  Vetrusoelle,  Case  BMte. 

••  2.  Every  proprietor,  agent,  or  fiurmer,  imroa- 
diately  after  the  publication  of  this  notice,  must 
withdraw  from  the  said  woods,  all  the  labourers, 
shepherds,  goatherds,  Ac,  and  all  the  cattie  now 
therein,  destroying  the  hovels  and  cottagesooou- 
pied  by  them,  and  by  the  persons  engaged  m 
tending  them. 

"  3.  No  one  from  henceforth  may  carry  from 
the  Tillages  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  ftrm- 
steads,  nor  may  these  Ust  possess  more  of  theee 
than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  one  day  s 
sustenance  for  the  number  of  persons  attached  to 
the  said  farmsteads.  ^     /   .  •  v 

"  4.  All  persons  contravening  this  order  (whicn 
shall  have  full  efltect  two  days  after  its  publication) 
shall  be  treated,  without  exception  of  time,  place, 
or  person,  as  brigands,  and  as  such  shot.  ^ 

•'  In  publishing  this  order  the  undersigned  inti- 
mates to  proprietors  to  give  early  notice  to  their 
dependents,  in  order  that,  avoiding  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible the  application  of  the  above  rigorous  mea- 
sures, they  may  eflfect  the  object  which  the  Go- 
yemment  proposes  to  itself;  warning  all  pmrBons 
at  the  same  time  that  the  measures  theinselves 
will  be  applied  with  the  utmost  stringency." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  insult  your 
Lordships  by  making  a  single  comment 
upon  the  terms  of  this  proclamation.  I 
lay  it  before  you  and  before  the  world  in 
all  its  native  atrocity.  The  only  renaark 
that  I  will  make  upon  it,  is  that  it  is  a 
proclamation  emanating  from  a  Govern- 
ment which  professes  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  country  of  which  this  dis- 
trict forms  a  part,  unanimously  and  by 
the  test  of  universal  suffrage,  which  daima 
to  be  recognised  as  a  deliverance  from 
tyranny,  and  oppression,  and  which  has 
been  telling  you  for  months  past  week  by 
week  that  it  is  putting  down  without  diffi- 
culty the  sliffht  remains  of  insubordination, 
disorder,  and  revolt  which  prevail  in  cer- 
tain districts.     I  will  not  in<juire  into  the 
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it  was  difficult  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  character  of  the  revolts  against  the  con- 
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Biituted  aathoritj  of  the  ooontry.     I  will 
not  Mj  whether  these  refolts  arise  from 
political   feelings  derived   in  anj  degree 
from  attachment  to  the  exiled  family.     I 
will  Dot  say  how  far  their  ahettors  may 
be  gofemed  by  less  worthy  and  respect- 
able motives.     I  think  it  very  likely  that 
they  may  be  something  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racters—that  they  may  be  political,  and 
there  may  be  something  like  brigandage  in 
tbera  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  complain 
that  the  Government  in  possession  should 
endeavour  by  all  legitimate  means  to  put 
an  end  to  such  a  state  of  rapine  and  dis- 
order.    But  I   say  proclamations  of  this 
tendency  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity  itself. 
Every  mind  must  revolt  against  a  measure 
which  seeks  to  pacify  a  country  by  deso- 
lating a  whole  district,  stripping  it  of  in- 
habitants, cattle,  and  houses,  in  point  of 
fact,  creating  a  desert  and  calling  it  peace  ; 
and  which  subjects  an  unoffending  peasant 
only  tor  having  in  bis  house   more  food 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  the  daily  wants  of  his  family,  to  suffer 
death  without  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  a 
baffled  and  infuriated  soldiery.     The  docu- 
ment is  now  in  the  noble  Earl's  hands  ; 
and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  genuine 
love  of  freedom  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  noble  Earl;  that  I  am  quite 
sure  I  do  not  feel  more  indignant  at  the 
tone  of  the  proclamation  than  the  noble 
Earl  himself.      Upon  former  occasions  I 
believe  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
remonstrated  in  strong  terms  against  the 
brutal  ferocity  with  which  affairs  have  been 
conducted  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  by 
both  parties.      In  another  case,  of  per- 
haps much  less  importance,   where,  as  in 
this  case,  civil  convulsions  are  going  on, 
and  where  we  have  only  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  in  actual  au- 
thority, the  noble  Earl  hjmself  has  remon- 
strated.    The  noble  Earl  felt  it  necessary 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  sinking  of  stone 
ships  at  the  month  of  a  harbour,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary  and  unjusiifiable   proceeding. 
But   what    comparison   is   there  between 
sinking  stone    ships  at  the   mouth  of  a 
harbour  and    such   atrocities  as   are  set 
forth  and  commanded  by  authority  in  this 
proclamation  ?      This  country,   if   it  has 
persevered  in  a  system  of  non-interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  has,  at  all  events, 
given  to  the  Italian  cause  largely  of  its 
moral   sympathy.      It   has    winked    very 
hard  indeed  at  proceedings  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  political  mo- 


rality ;  and  I  think  Her  Majesty's  Go« 
vemment  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  appeal 
to  those  in  authority  in  Italy,  and  to  warn 
the  Italian  Government  against  a  cd^se 
of  conduct  which  must  be  revolting  to 
every  man  possessed  of  ordinary  liuma-. 
nity.  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  am  sure  the 
noble  Earl  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  pro^ 
clamation  of  such  an  infamous  character  < 
must  tend  more  than  anything  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  Europe,  by  which  the 
Italian  cause  is  supported,  and  to  retard 
a  cause  which  we  know  the  noble  Earl  has 
at  heart.  I  wish  to  ask,  whether  the 
noble  Earl  has  received  any  information 
from  Sir  James  Hudson,  to  whom  this 
proclamation  must  have  been  known  ?  I 
wish  to  know  whether  Sir  James  Hudson 
has  communicated  it  to  the  noble  Earl, 
and  has  expressed  any  opinion  upon  it ; 
and,  whether  Sir  James  Hudson  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  represent,  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  the  Government  of  Turin  the  effect 
which  will  be  produced  upon  the  feelings 
of  this  country  by  the  appearance  of  such 
a  proclamation  ?  I  wish  also  to  ask,  as 
the  noble  Earl  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
proclamation,  and  does  not  deny  its  au- 
thenticity, whether  he  is  prepared  to  call  on 
Sir  James  Hudson  to  explain  why  he  has 
not  taken  any  notice  of  it  (if  he  has  not), 
and  whether  the  noble  Earl  will  instruct 
Sir  James  Hudson  at  once  to  represent  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  the  Government  of 
Italy  the  feelings  with  which  this  Govern- 
ment views  such  a  course  to  put  down  re- 
volt ;  with  the  assurance,  which  may  fairly 
be  given,  that  nothing  can  tend  so  far  as 
measures  of  the  kind  to  defeat  the  object 
of  a  great  majority  of  this  country,  to  ob- 
tain for  Italy  whether  united  Italy  or  not 
— after  so  many  centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment  the  advantages  of  a  limited  and  tem* 
perate  monarchy  and  constitutional  liber- 
ties for  the  people  ? 

Earl  RUSSELL  :  In  answering  the 
noble  Earl,  I  will  first  address  myself  to 
the  character  of  the  notification  or  pro- 
clamation which  ho  has  brought  under 
your  Lordships'  notice.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  all  he  has  said  of  the  character 
of  that  proclamation.  I  think  nothing  can 
be  more  cruel,  more  barbarous,  than  to 
issue  such  a  proclamation — involving  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  spreading  deso- 
lation over  a  large  district  of  country, 
interfering  with  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
and  making  the  Government  a  terror  even 
to  all  well-disposed  inhabitants.  I  should 
add,  also,  that  I  think  such  a  proclamation 
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would  be  most  impolitic.  This  ib  not  the 
niauner  in  which  a  ooantry  can  be  pacified. 
Thii  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district  can  be  conciliated 
to  the  rule  of  the  Government  which  is 
pot  Ofer  them.  But,  mj  Lords,  with  re- 
gard to  its  aathenticitj,  I  must  say  I  have 
no  CTidence.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  no  persons  would  venture  to  publish  in 
a  newspaper  circulated  at  Turin,  whatever 
its  politics  might  be,  a  document  of  this 
nature  which  was  not  genuine — a  docu* 
ment  casting  upon  the  character  of  the 
Italian  Government  an  imputation  which, 
if  just,  would  be  most  calamitous.  The 
newspaper  in  question  is  the  Armania, 
It  is  a  newspaper  well  known  for  its 
strong  political  and  ecclesiastical  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  and  it  is  a  news- 
paper which  on  those  subjects  has  great 
influence.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  mention  a  conversation  which 
I  once  had  with  the  late  Count  Cavour, 
which  bears  upon  this  subject.  I  stated 
to  Count  Cavour  that  an  opponent  of  the 
Turin  Government  had  said  that  they 
laboured  under  great  disadvantages,  for 
while  the  Liberal  newspapers  which  were 
guilty  of  libel  were  always  acquitted,  the 
newspapers  which  defended  the  cause  of 
ancient  institutions^  as  they  were  called 
— the  cause  of  despotism,  or  the  cause  of 
bigotry  as  I  should  call  it — in  Italy  were 
invariably  condemned.  That  is  a  charge, 
I  said,  which  is  made  against  you  by  your 
political  opponents.  Count  Cavour  said, 
**  It  is  perfectly  true.  The  newspapers 
on  our  side  are  generally  acquitted,  and 
certainly  when  the  Opposition  newspapers 
have  been  brought  before  the  tribunals, 
they  have  generally  been  condemned. 
But  this  unfairness  has  struck  me  so 
much  that  I  have  given  an  order  that  no 
Government  prosecution  shall  be  issued 
against  those  newspapers.  They  may  say 
exactly  what  they  please.  They  may  libel 
me  as  much  as  tliey  like.  I  am  deter- 
mined they  shall  not  be  prosecuted  for  any- 
thing which  they  may  say.**  This  may, 
perhaps,  in  some  dej2;ree  account  for  the 
licence  to  which  those  newspapers  have 
given  themselves  up.  I  have  heard  of  in- 
Btancea  in  which  documents  published  in 
those  newspapers  have  been  afterwards 
found  not  to  be  genuine,  and  I  trust  that 
this  is  one  of  those  instances.  I  am  con- 
firmed in  that  hope  by  the  absence  of 
testimony  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  what  I 
have  beard  in  conversation  on  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  this  proclamation, 
Earl  Ruitell 


which  was  published  on  the  19th  of 
February  at  Turin,  haa  not  been  noticed 
by  our  Minister  at  Turin  in  any  manner, 
and  has  not  been  noticed  by  Uer  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  at  Naples,  though  it  would 
naturally  come  under  his  observation. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  proclamation  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance, if  it  be  not  a  literal  copy  of 
a  proclamation  published  in  1810  by  the 
then  Government  of  Nsplea.  This,  I  con- 
fess, gives  me  great  reason  to  doubt  the 
^genuineness  of  the  document.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Italian  Govemmeot,  and  aa 
the  noble  Earl  has  said  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  it  is 
not  genuine,  and  that  no  such  notification 
has  been  issued  by  any  officer  of  the  King 
of  Italy.  There  has  been,  no  doubt,  in 
other  instances  great  severity  of  treatment 
of  those  who  are  brigands,  and  who  are 
disturbing  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy. 
But  I  must  state  that  the  present  position 
of  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Italj 
in  the  southern  provinces  is  put  to  a  very 
hard  trial.  There  does  not  exist,  as  the 
noble  Earl  would  seem  to  imply,  any  civil 
war  in  Italy.  The  parlies  who  are  found 
committing  murders  and  robberies  are  par- 
ties generally  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per- 
sons. They  rarely  exceed  that  number, 
although  sometimes  perhaps  forty  or  fiftj 
have  collected.  They  come  into  the  conn- 
try.  They  occupy  these  woods.  They  are 
attacked  by  the  regular  troops  of  the  King 
of  Italy.  In  some  instances  they  are  dis- 
persed, and  the  country  is  for  a  moment 
freed  from  them.  They  fiall  back  into  the 
territories  of  the  Pope.  At  the  frontier 
of  those  territories  the  Italian  troops  are 
stopped.  These  men  are  disarmed  by  the 
French  troops  who  occupy  those  territories; 
but  these  men  who  have  been  committing 
robbery  and  murder  go  to  the  Government 
of  the  Pope,  are  redothed  and  rearmed, 
and  in  a  few  days  tho  whole  work  haa  to 
be  done  over  again.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  Government  of  the 
Pope  should  have  much  friendship  towarda 
the  King  of  Italy.  But,  in  the  comoson 
course  of  conduct  between  neighbours,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  peace  would  be 
preserved.  These  men,  as  I  have  said, 
are  not  men  carrying  on  civil  war.  In  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  they  committed  robbery 
and  murder,  and  took  the  name  of  cor5<>- 
narit  or  any  other  name,  to  cover  their  de- 
signs ;  at  the  present  they  take  the  name, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  do  much  honour 
to  it,  of  Francis  II.     I  know  that  the  sub- 
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ject  has  been  one  of  great  anzietj  to  the 
Goferoment  of  Italy.  Not  very  long  ago 
I  received  a  communication  from  Turin 
Rtating  that  Baron  Ricaaoli,  the  head  of 
the  Italian  Administration,  had  said  that 
thoogh  during  the  winter  these  robbers 
and  brigands,  not  finding  any  very  secure 
refuge,  had  been  put  down  to  a  great  ei- 
tent;  yet,  as  they  could  more  easily  obtain 
food  and  shelter  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  these  disturbances 
would  again  arise.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  issuing  of  such  proclamations  as 
that  which  has  been  quoted  is  not  the  way 
to  support  the  King's  authority.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  terrible  that  such  a 
proclamation  should  be  issued — if  it  really 
was  issued  —  by  any  person  bearing  the 
honourable  scars  of  regular  warfare,  and 
acting  under  the  orders  of  a  regular  Go- 
Temment,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
frightful  that  the  cause — for  it  is  said  to 
be  a  cause — of  the  dispossessed  Sovereigns 
of  Italy  should  be  maintained,  not  by  re- 

fnUr  warfare  against  the  King  of  Italy, 
Qt  by  small  bands  of  brigands  let  loose 
from  time  to  time  merely  in  the  hope  that 
an  argument  may  be  raised  against  the 
Government  of  Italy,  so  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  say,  '*  You  see  how  incapable 
that  Government  is  of  governing  according 
to  law,  and  reducing  the  country  to  order." 
But  ill  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  that  there  will  be 
established  in  Italy  a  Government  combin- 
ing liberty  and  order.  I  confess  here,  as 
I  have  confessed  elsewhere,  that  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  of  the  noble  atti- 
tude of  the  Italian  people.  When  we  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  that  Government  and 
people  with  the  conduct  of  other  peoples 
and  other  assemblies  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion, they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
I  think  they  have  shown  that  thej  are 
worthy  of  the  liberty  they  seek,  and  I 
irost  that  their  independence  will,  before 
long,  be  acknowledged  by  all  nations. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  The  noble  Earl 
has  made  a  very  eloquent  and  impassioned 
speech,  but  he  omitted  altogether  to  answer 
any  of  the  questions  which  I  put  to  him. 
My  object  was  not  to  obtain  from  the 
noble  Earl  an  expression  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  people,  but  I 
want  to  know  whether  he  received  any 
information  respecting  this  supposed  pro- 
elamation  from  Sir  James  Hudson  ?  On 
Tuesday  last  I  made  the  noble  Earl  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  this  docu- 


ment, and  if  he  entertained  any  doubt  of 
its  genuineness,  he  might  have  received 
a  telegraphic  communication  from  Italy 
upon  the  subject  before  this  day.  But 
now  that  the  alleged  proclamation  has 
been  placed  before  the  noble  Earl,  under 
a  form  in  which  I  hardly  think  that  any 
newspaper  would  venture  to  insert  it  if  it 
were  not  genuine,  with  the  name  of  the 
officer  by  whom  it  was  understood  to  be 
issued,  and  affording  the  Government  an 
easy  opportunity  of  contradicting  it  if  it 
were  unfounded,  I  have  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  whether  he  has  called,  or  whether 
he  intends  to  call,  on  Sir  James  Hudson 
to  explain  why  he  has  not  forwarded  the 
document  to  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  to 
ask  him  further,  whether,  supposing  the 
document  to  be  authentic,  it  is  his  inten- 
tion, on  the  port  of  her  Majesty's  Goveni- 
ment,  to  address  to  the  Government  of 
Turin  those  representations  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  seems  to  me  to  de- 
mand ? 

Earl  RUSSELL :  I  thought  I  had 
stated  that  I  had  received  no  information 
on  the  subject  from  Sir  James  Hudbon 
or  the  consul  at  Naples  with  respect  to 
this  document,  and  I  stated  the  reasons 
why  I  suspected  it  was  not  genuine.  The 
first  thing  was  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  genuine  or  not.  I  did  not  telegraph 
to  Sir  James  Hudson  until  yesterday, 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  an  answer.  If 
I  should  ascertain,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, that  the  document  is  genuine, 
I  shall  then  make  such  communications 
on  the  subject  as  I  think  are  fitting  to 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
They  must  be  such  communications  as 
we  may  consider  fitting,  because  the  case 
is  nut  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  stone 
fleet,  and  I  shall  hardly  notice  it  other- 
wise than  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  EarlofMALMESBURY:  I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  the 
noble  Earl  that  if  he  finds  this  document 
is  genuine,  and  if  he  also  finds  that  his 
agents  in  Turin  and  in  Naples,  have  not 
sent  it  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  have 
not  made  any  representations  on  their 
own  parts  to  the  Government  of  Italy, 
the  noble  Earl  should  express  his  opinion 
to  those  agents  with  respect  to  their  con- 
duct. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  this 
country  what  is  taking  place  in  Italy. 
There  is  so  much  exaggeration  in  the 
Statements  upon  both  sides  in  that  coun- 
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try  that  it  is  impoBsible  for  the  Engltth 
people  or  the  English  Go?erninent  to  learn 
what  is  the  absolute  truth  unless  through 
the  faithful  report  of  our  own  agents  iu 
that  country. 

The  Duke  op  ARGYLL  :  These  homi- 
lies,  I  think,  would  come  rerj  much  bet- 
ter after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
document  is  genuine.  But  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  genuine.  I  hap- 
pened last  night  to  be  in  company  with 
an  Italian  gentleman — as  well  known  in 
English  as  in  Italian  society  —  who  has 
just  come  from  Turin,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  seen  any  proclamation  of 
the  sort.  He  told  me  that  he  recollected 
having  heard  a  short  time  ago  that  such 
a  proclamation  had  appeared  in  the  Ar» 
monia  newspaper,  and  that  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Italian  Government  by  that 
means  for  the  first  time.  Upon  strict  in- 
quiry it  was  found  to  be  an  entire  false- 
hood— a  reehaufi,  in  fact,  of  an  old  pro- 
clamation, published  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Murat,  when  that  Government 
was  engaged  in  puttiug  down  brigandage. 
I  myself  passed  through  Turin  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  I  heard  there  many 
complaints  from  various  persons  of  what 
they  considered  the  extreme  laxity  of  the 
Italian  Government  in  taking  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  brigandage.  I  should  regret 
very  much  to  find  that  such  a  proclama- 
tion was  genuine ;  but,  from  the  private 
information  which  I  have  received,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  may  be  found  not  to 
be  the  case. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  noble  Earl  did  not  communi- 
cate his  information  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. 

LUNACY  REGULATION  BILL. 
BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  — My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  some  matters  relating  to  the  Law 
of  Lunacy  which  appear  to  me  to  require 
revision  and  also  to  some  defects  in  l|(ie 
procedure.  It  continually  happens  in  this 
country,  where  our  legal  system  is  the 
growth  of  ages,  imperfections  are  natu- 
rally to  be  found  which  are  patiently  en- 
dured until  some  event  occurs  which  places 
its  defects  so  flagrantly  before  us  that  we 
set  ourselves  at  once  to  the  duty  of  remedy- 
ing them.  And  that  is  the  case  with  the 
subject  which  I  am  now  about  to  bring 
under  your  Lordships'  consideration.  We 
have  bad  a  trial  in  lunacy  extending  over 
The  Earl  of  Malme$bury  ' 


the  unexampled  period  of  thirty-two  days. 
The  subject  of  that  inquiry  has  vindicated 
his  right  to  be  considered  sane  at  an 
expense,  I  am  credibly  informed,  of  not 
less  than  £15,000 ;  and  the  expense  of 
the  parties  on  the  other  side,  the  peti- 
tioners, must  have  equalled  if  not  ex- 
ceeded that  sum.  That  u  an  event  which 
unquestionably  suggests  that  the  rules 
which  govern  trials  in  lunacy  probably  re- 
quire revision  and  alteration.  I  aay  the 
rules,  because  I  have  no  ground  whatever 
to  blame  the  professional  conduct  of  those 
proceedings,  still  less  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  directed  and  presided  over  by  the 
learned  Master  in  Chancery.  There  is  no 
o£Bcer  in  the  Court  over  which  I  preside 
more  able  to  discharge  his  duty  efficiently 
than  that  learned  gentleman.  Neither  can 
I  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  legal 
gentlemen  who  were  engaged  either  for  the 
alleged  lunatic  or  the  petitioners.  But 
the  vice  lies  in  the  system.  Our  mode  of 
dealing  with  such  subjects  is  at  once  cum- 
brous and  incomplete.  We  have  taken  a 
cumbrous  machinery,  which  was  originally 
intended  for  a  different  purpose,  and  have 
applied  it  as  an  instrument  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; and  the  Master,  who  is  the  judge 
on  such  occasions,  has  less  authority  than 
he  ought  to  have  considering  the  import- 
ance of  the  questions  he  frequently  has  to 
decide.  I  will  trespass  on  your  Lordships' 
time  for  a  few  moments  to  state  the  his- 
tory of  the  law,  that  yon  may  follow  more 
readily  the  course  we  propose  to  adopt. 
By  the  law  of  the  country  the  Sovereign 
is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  those  who  are 
unfortunately  bereft  of  reason.  That  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  was  declared  long 
ago  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  In  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
lunacy  we  have  retained  the  old  cumbrona 
jury  of  twenty-four  ;  we  have  also  retained 
the  practice  of  traversing ;  and,  altogether, 
the  procedure  in  these  cases  is  wholly  cam* 
bersome,  expensive,  and  ill-adapted  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  public  jnstioe.  I  there- 
fore propose,  in  the  first  place,  in  cases  of 
lunacy  to  substitute  for  the  present  com- 
mission a  writ  to  one  of  the  Judges  in 
Westminster  Hall,  directing  these  cases  to 
be  tried  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  question  of  fact,  or  as  a  criminal 
question  would  be  tried,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence.  That  this  is 
the  most  necessary  alteration  to  bo  made 
I  think  your  Lordships  will  agree  when  I 
inform  you  of  what  has  lately  occurred 
with  regard  to  disputed  cases  of  lanaey. 
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I  haye  here  some  iostanceB  from  the  mosi 
important  trials  that  have  recently  taken 
place.  I  find  that  in  one  trial  that  pre- 
ceded the  last  the  expenses  amounted  to 
£6,941.  That  was  the  case  of  Sir  Henrj 
Meuz.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Oummings, 
whose  insanity  was  manifested  the  mo- 
ment she  appeared  before  the  jury,  the 
eoeta  were  £2,500.  In  an  antecedent 
ease  the  eipenses  were  £1,909,  of  which 
£250  were  the  costs  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses alone.  It  is  impossible  that  any- 
thing can  be  more  objectionable,  as  affect- 
ing both  parties,  than  the  present  system. 
But  a  mere  change  of  procedure  would  be 
of  little  advantage  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  yarious  other  alterations.  I 
now  invite  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  taking  evi- 
dence and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to 
be  taken.  According  to  the  present  mode 
of  procedure  the  examination  of  the  al- 
leged lunatic  is  generally  postponed  till 
after  all  the  other  evidence  has  been  given. 
I  propose  that,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Judge,  the  lunatic  shall  be  seen  and 
examined  by  the  Judge  and  jury  before 
they  enter  on  the  reception  of  evidence. 
This  proceeding  would  in  many  cases  have 

Srevented  the  necessity  of  any  further  evi- 
ence  being  taken  at  idl.  He  is  also  to  be 
examined  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  jury  consult  as  to  their  verdict. 
Bot  there  is  another  cause  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  expense  of  these  in- 
quiries ;  that  is,  the  amount  of  medical 
testimony  adduced,  and  the  different  theo- 
ries of  these  medical  authorities  as  to  in- 
sanity. The  common  course  is  to  produce 
certain  medical  witnesses,  and  they  give 
the  jury  their  own  particular  theories  as  to 
lunacy.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  support 
these.theories,  the  inquiry  into  the  insanity 
of  the  alleged  lunatic  extends  over  his 
whole  past  life;  in  this  esse  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence  is  necessarily  prepared.  For 
the  purpose  of  checking  this  investigation, 
sometimes  extending  over  a  whole  life,  that 
leads  to  such  an  extraordinary  expense,  I 
propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  introduce  a 
rule  that  any  testimony  given  in  regard  to 
the  acta,  conduct,  ana  demeanour  of  the 
alleged  lunatic  shall  not  be  carried  back  to 
more  than  two  years  before  the  date  of 
the  commission.  We  have  just  seen  the 
necessity  of  such  a  rule.  Those  who  have 
attended  to  the  details  of  the  recent  trial 
must  have  observed  the  mode  of  procedure. 
The  case  presented  to  the  jury  was  alleged 
to  be  one  of  what  is  termed  congenital 


idiotcy.  The  evidence  to  support  this  alle* 
gation  went  back  over  many  years,  while  the 
real  point  at  issue  was  the  state  of  the 
alleged  lunatic's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
quiry, or  for  a  short  time  antecedent  to  it. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  limit  such  investi- 
gations to  two  years  previous  to  the  com* 
mission  directing  proceedings.  This  is  an 
ample  period  within  which  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  lunatic's  mind.  But  the 
alteration  does  not  stop  there.  I  object  to 
the  judicial  attention  being  so  particularly 
directed  to  the  medical  testimony.  It  is 
a  radical  error  to  deal  with  these  cases  as 
if  the  subject  were  to  be  inquired  into 
physiologically,  and  not  like  every  other 
question.  If  the  inquiry  were  whether 
the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  then  it 
might  be  right  to  prosecute  the  matter 
as  a  question  of  physical  science,  and  to 
regard  it  as  we  regard  any  other  fact  in 
philosophy.  But  a  jury  should  only  re- 
ceive evidence  by  which  erdinary  men  can 
arrive  at  the  fact  of  the  state  of  mind  as 
they  would  arrive  at  any  other  alleged 
fact — such  evidence  as  every  man  can 
understand.  The  evidence  should  be  of 
what  has  been  done  or  said,  to  prove  con- 
duct or  demeanour,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  person  is  competent  or  incompetent  to 
manage  his  own  affairs.  I  beg  your  Lord- 
ships to  observe  the  injurious  effect  of 
producing  and  admitting  into  inquiries  of 
this  kind  a  description  of  scientific  evi- 
dence on  which  a  jury  is  not  competent  to 
form  an  opinion.  The  eonclusiou  they 
ought  to  arrive  at  should  be  unprejudiced 
by  any  consideration  of  scientific  testimony 
respecting  which  they  are  incompetent  to 
judge.  Such  testimony  is  the  proper  mode 
of  arriving  at  a  different  result — namely, 
an  answer  to  the  question  whether  there 
exists  bodily  disease ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  cases  where  you  have  to  inquire 
whether  the  individual  has  proved  himself 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself  and  with  the  management  of  his 
property.  The  principle  of  law  is  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  view  I  am  now  tak- 
ing. According  to  that  principal,  scien- 
tific evidence  is  admitted  when  the  subject 
is  removed  from  the  ordinary  sphere  and 
knowledge  of  common  men.  cut  when 
the  subject  is  one  upon  which  a  man  of 
ordinary  understanding  is  competent  to 
judge  you  do  not  open  the  door  for  the 
reception  of  scientific  evidence.  I  par- 
ticularly desire,  therefore,  to  introduce 
into  the  judicial  inquiry  affecting  lunatics 
the  same  rule  which  prevails  at  present  in 
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all  other  inquiries — namely,  that  sciontific 
eridence  shall  onlj  be  admitted  in  cases 
where,  according  to  the  rule  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  may  be  received.  The  more 
you  dwell  upon  this  particular  part  of  the 
subject  the  more,  I  think,  your  Lordships 
will  become  convinced  of  the  justice  and 
the  propriety  of  the  principle  which  I 
have  laid  down.  Remember  that  you  are 
not  at  all  warranted  in  comiog  to  a  con- 
clusion of  this  kind,  which  may  involve 
the  liberty  and  the  property  of  an  indivi- 
dual, unless  you  found  that  conclusion 
upon  things  of  which  you  are  convinced 
as  being  actually  existing  and  certainly 
known.  But  here  you  have  a  medical 
man  presented,  who  tells  you  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  the  existence 
of  cerebral  disease  is  shown  by  certain 
bodily  symptoms  ;  while  another  medical 
man,  or  half  a  dozen,  meet  his  theory  with 
a  direct  negative,  and  tell  you  that  in 
their  experience  the  particular  symptoms 
relied  on  by  the  former  witness  as  a  cri- 
terion of  mental  disease  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  another  way,  and  present 
no  certain  indicia  of  its  existence.  Be- 
tween these  learned  doctors,  who  is  to  de- 
termine? An  inquiry  terminating  in  re- 
sults little  short  of  those  with  which  you 
Tisit  a  person  charged  with  a  serious  crime 
ought  to  rest  upon  some  more  certain  basis 
than  this.  The  only  question  is — has  the 
individual  charged  with  lunacy  said  or 
done  such  things  as  show  him  to  be  a  per- 
son whom  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  at  large, 
and  to  whom  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  and 
the  management  of  his  property  ought  not 
to  be  left  ?  At  that  conclusion  you  must 
arrive  upon  moral  and  not  upon  specu- 
lative grounds.  The  conclusion  should  be 
a  judicial  one,  not  a  conclusion  of  natural 
science  ;  but  to  derive  it  from  the  opinions 
of  medical  professors  is  to  base  it  upon 
mere  matter  of  speculation,  instead  of 
upon  matter  of  moral  certainty.  No  one 
can  have  attended  to  the  evidence  of 
medical  men  without  observing  that  all 
their  reasoning  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind 
is  open  to  palpable  objection  as  being  in- 
sufficient altogether.  If  you  want  to  form 
a  general  conclusion  which  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  conditions  of  men,  it  ought  to 
be  founded  upon  observation  of  such  a 
number  of  cases  as  will  furnish  you  with 
sufficient  premises  fur  your  conclusion. 
But,  according  to  the  statements  of  those 
who  have  written  most  learnedly  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  the  habit  of  medical  men  to 
jump  to  conclusions  upon  half  a  dozen 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


instances  met  with  in  practice,  and  upon 
this  limited  number  of  cases  they  give  un- 
qualified opinions.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
experience  of  one  medical  man  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  another,  becanse 
their  theoretical  speculations  are  not  coo- 
ducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  the 
consequence  is  contradiction  and  uncer- 
tainty throughout  all  the  medical  evidence 
given  in  these  cases.  Now,  if  I  could 
emancipate  lunacy  cases  from  speculative 
inquiries  and  evidence  of  this  kind,  I 
think  I  should  place  the  condition  of  per- 
sons charged  with  lunacy  upon  a  basis  of 
much  greater  security  than  at  present, 
and  should  rescue  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings from  the  reproach  to  which  they 
are  subject  when  the  matter  is  rightly 
examined.  At  all  events,  I  submit  tlie 
subject  as  one  deserving  of  grave  con- 
sideration. If  your  Lordships  agree  with 
me  that  the  evidence  in  these  canes  onght 
to  be  assimilated  to  that  given  under  ordi- 
nary rules  of  law,  I  venture  to  promise 
that  the  abuses  and  enormities  which  have 
been  found  to  exist  under  the  present 
mode  of  procedure  will  almost  entirely 
disappear.  These  are  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  enactment  in  the  Bill  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  form  of  procedure,  and  the 
amended  mode  of  inquiry. 

With  regard  to  its  other  provisions, 
they  are  of  an  immediately  practical  na- 
ture, and,  I  hope,  will  be  found  to  intro- 
duce a  wholesome  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  now  exist.  Unfortunately,  it  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings  affecting  lunatics  that 
the  remedy  is  too  costly  and  too  pro- 
longed to  be  effective,  and  accordingly 
the  evil  often  goes  unredressed.  It  ap- 
pears that,  even  under  the  greatly-amended 
process  of  the  Bill  of  1853,  no  commission 
of  inquiry  in  lunacy  can  be  had  at  a  lose 
expense  than  ;C60,  and  this  in  nucontested 
cases.  In  a  great  number  of  instances 
the  property  of  the  unfortunate  subject  of 
the  proposed  inquiry  cannot  be  obtained 
by  him  without  an  inquiry,  and  yet  this 
property  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  nearly 
exhausted  by  an  application  to  the  Court 
or  by  a  commission  in  lunacy.  One  case 
now  before  me  is  that  of  a  poor  man  who 
had  saved  £96  which  he  had  placed  in  a 
savings  bank  at  Bath.  It  was  felt  to  be 
an  absurd  thing  to  go  to  the  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  commission  of  lu- 
nacy, which  would  certainly  eat  up  £60 
out  of  the  £96,  and  give  rise  every  year 
to  still  further  expense  dunng  the  life  of 
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the  unfortoDate  lanatic.  In  another  in- 
stance property  to  the  amount  of  £230 
eoald  not  he  ohtained  for  a  similar  reason  ; 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  lunatic  is  de- 
prifed  of  his  property.  The  Bill  therefore 
proposes  to  enact  that  whenever  it  shall 
appear,  upon  satisfactory  e?idence,  that  the 
property  of  the  lunatic  does  not  exceed 
£1,000,  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  he  em- 
poirered  to  effect  hy  a  summary  order  the 
same  object  as  would  have  heen  effected 
under  a  commission  in  lunacy,  thus  saving 
the  expense  which  would  be  otherwise  in- 
curred. Then,  again,  there  is  the  case  of 
criminal  lunatics.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  persons  are  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  are  sent 
into  confinement^  but,  of  course,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  as  to  their  property  or  the 
business  which  they  may  have  been  carry- 
ing on  at  the  time  of  the  accusation  against 
them.  I  propose  to  deal  with  these  cases, 
also,  in  an  equally  summary  way.  I  now 
pass  on  to  a  very  important  subject — that 
of  the  visitation  of  Chancery  lunatics,  who 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
anxious  consideration  to  discover  in  what 
way  we  can  best  secure  to  the  hinatics 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor the  same  effective  visitation  which 
is  enjoyed  by  those  lunatics  who  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board 
of  Lunacy  Commissioners.  In  a  report 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Tisitation  should,  in  each  case,  be  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
Chancery  lunatics  should  be  added  to  the 
other  duties  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  adopt  that  recom- 
mendation ;  but  upon  communication  with 
the  noble  Earl  near  me  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  I  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  possible,  consistently  with  an  effec- 
tive discharge  of  their  other  duties,  fur  the 
Commissioners  to  undertake  the  visitation 
of  Chancery  lunatics.  Qreat  care  would 
be  requisite  in  allotting  such  additional 
duties  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  some  con- 
flict or  difference  between  the  rules  usually 
adopted  by  them  and  those  prescribed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Upon  consideration, 
therefore,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
noble  Earl,  I  have  determined  upon  the 
propriety  of  giving  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
more  extended  powers  for  an  effectual 
visitation  of  the  unfortunate  lunatics  under 
hia  control.     No  small  amount  of  power 


will  be  adequate  to  enable  a  complete 
visitation  to  be  made,  and  therefore  I 
propose  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall 
appoint  two  medical  visitors  and  one 
legal  visitor,  who  shall  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties.  It  is  most  essential  that  each 
lunatic  should  be  visited  at  least  twice  a 
year,  and  it  is  most  essential  that  such 
visitations  should  not  be  made  at  stated 
periods  which  should  be  previously  known 
and  provided  for,  but  the  medical  and 
legal  visitors  should  have  power  and  be 
under  the  obligation  to  so  time  and  vary 
the  periods  of  their  visits  that  every  per- 
son having  charge  of  lunatics  should  be 
always  in  expectation  of  them.  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me  that 
with  the  great  body  of  persons  requiring 
this  superintendence  we  cannot  have  that 
duty  effectually  performed  unless  the  Lord 
Chancellor  shall  have  under  his  control  at 
least  three  persons  whose  time  shall  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  service,  and 
for  whose  remuneration  a  small  graduated 
charge  upon  the  incomes  of  lunatics  would 
amply  provide.  I  will  not  fatigue  your 
Lordships  upon  other  details  which  are  iu 
this  Bill,  which,  although  less  important 
than  those  1  have  already  specified,  will, 
I  think,  be  found  a  salutary  amendment  of 
the  law.  The  necessity  for  these  changes 
is  shown  by  experience,  as  the  existing  law 
was  an  iutprovement  upon  the  state  of 
things  which  previously  existed.  These 
alterations  are,  I  believe,  greatly  required 
at  present,  but  in  no  respect  so  much  as 
in  respect  to  the  form  of  procedure  which 
I  have  ventured  to  propose  for  all  con- 
tested cases  of  lunacy — that  the  ordinary 
rules  and  principles  of  evidence  adopted  in 
all  other  cases  should  be  followed,  instead  of 
allowing  lunacy  cases  to  be  an  anomaly  in 
our  judicial  procedure.  I  think  even  that 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  an  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  evidence  more 
urgently  than  in  other  cases  of  judicial 
inquiry.  I  will  not  further  trespass  upon 
your  Lordships,  and  I  trust  that  the  ob- 
servations I  have  addressed  to  you  will 
not  be  found  unacceptable  to  your  Lord- 
ships' judgmeut. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  pre- 
sented a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  and  the  Pro- 
ceedings under  the  same,  and  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  visiting  of  Luua- 
tics,  and  for  other  Purposes. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  he  must 
express  his  satbfactiou  that  the  noble  and 
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Itarned  Lord  had  taken  up  this  Buhject, 
which    undouhtedlj    was    one     requiring 
notice.     He  had  alwajs  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  wished  to  make 
a  few  obsenrations,  although  he  had  not 
yet    seen    the    BilL      He    was  glad    to 
hear  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  speak  in  farourable    terms  of 
the    manner    in    which    the    late    oase» 
which  had  attracted   so  much   attention, 
had  been  tried.     No  doubt  such  prolonged 
proceedings  required  a  remedy  ;  but,  upon 
behalf  of  his  learned  Friend  who  presided 
at  that  trial,  he  felt  bound  to  notice  an 
opinion  that  had  been  generally  expressed, 
that  he  was  wrong  in  not  allowing  Mr. 
Windham    to   be   examined    immediately 
after  the  petitioners  had  closed  their  case. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  had  that 
been  done,  and  if  the  result    had    been 
favourable  to   the    young    man,   a  great 
part  of  the  enormous  expense  of  the  trial 
would  have  been  saved  ;   but  the  ground 
upon  which  his  learned  Friend  went — and 
which   he  (Lord  St,  Leonards)    thought 
was  a  proper   ground — was,   that  if   the 
weight  of  evidence  that    had   been    laid 
before   the  jury,    travelling    through  the 
whole  of  the  young  man^  life,   and   in 
many  parts  telling  strongly  against  him, 
had  been  left  unanswered,  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham had  at  once  been  examined,  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  been  found  in- 
competent to  manage  his  affairs.     Every* 
body  who  read  from  day  to  day  the  evi- 
dence in  reply  must  have  exclaimed,   as 
he  did,  "  How  the   petitioners'    case    is 
breaking  down  !"  and  therefore  he  thought 
the  learned  Master   bad  pursued  a  per- 
fectly proper  course,  and   one  which  led 
to  the  right  result.     Whether  Mr.  Wind- 
ham was  ruined  or  not  was  not  a  matter 
for   the  Court ;   all  that  it  could  regard 
was    the    due  administration   of  justice. 
A  verdict  against  him  might  have  saved 
him  from  further   ruin,  but  that  circum- 
stance could  have  no  weight  with  the  jury 
who,  to  save  him  from  ruin,  must  on  their 
oaths  have  found  him  of  unsound  mind,  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  managing  himself 
and  his  property.     His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  proposed  that  when  a  person's 
sanity  was   impeached,    and  a  jury   was 
called  for,  the  ca^es  should  be  tried  before 
a  Judge  in  the  ordinary  form  of  procedure. 
Without  wishing  to  disparage  the  Masters 
in  Lunacy,  he  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  could 
not    help,  thinking    that    a    common   law 
judge,  with  his   expenence  in   the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions   befoie  juries,   aud 
Lard  St.  LeonarcU 


sitting  with  all  the  solemnities  of  a  court 
of  justice,   would   have  a  greater  control 
over  the  cause  and  counsel  than  any  Master 
in  Lunacy,  however  able.      Questions   of 
lunacy  were    questions  of  fact,    whether 
the    alleged   lunatic   was  not  sufficiently 
sane  to  take  care  of  his  property — and 
the  question  should  be  tried  as  one  of  fact. 
The  Bill  of  1853  did  not  require  unani- 
mity  in  the  jury,   but  only  that  twelve 
out  of  the  twenty- three  should  agree,  and 
the  majority  decided  the  case.     Even  bj 
the    Bill  of   1853   power    was   given   to 
the    Lord    Chancellor,    if  ho  thought  fit» 
to  issue    a    special    commission    in   any 
case,  directed  to  any  person  he  chose  to 
select.      In  ordinary  cases    the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the   Masters    was  attended   with 
great  advantage.     The  Bill  of  1853  pro- 
vided for  that  which  had  never  been  pro- 
vided   for    before,   because,    in    order  to 
prevent  improper  trials   of  lunacy,  it  re- 
quired the  Lord   Chancellor    to  see   the 
alleged  lunatic  in  any  case  of  doubt ;  and 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  believed  from  his 
own   inspection  that  the  fact  of  lunacj 
was  beyond  all  question,  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to   send   the    case    before  a  jury. 
Thus,  the  present  law  already  furnished 
one  great  safeguard   against  useless  ex- 
pense.     A  case  like  that  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham,   where,    although   the   young   man 
had  many  vicious  habits  and  was  addicted 
to  low  society,  ho  moved  about  the  world 
with  the  ordinary  evidence  of  sanity,  but 
where  his  family  desired   that   he  might 
be  found  a  lunatic,  was  obviously  a  oaae 
which  would  lead  to  an  enormously  costly 
contest,  a  vast  waste  of  public  time,  and 
a  great   deal  of  public  scandal.      If  the 
alleged   lunatic   in    a   case  of  that  kind 
demanded    a    jury,    he    could     not     be 
refused  one  ;    but  in  nine  eases  out  of 
ten   there  was    no  difficulty,  the   person 
concerned  being  either  manifestly  subject 
to  delusions  or  utterly  incapable  of  man- 
aging his  own   affairs.     One  of  the  pro- 
positions of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  somewhat  startling — namely,  that  by 
which  he  proposed   to  limit  the   inquiry 
into  the    capacity  or    incapacity  of    the 
person   in  question   to  the  period  of  two 
years ;  and  this  proposition,   he  ventured 
to  think,  would  require  great  considera- 
tion— it  was  very  doubtful   whether    two 
yei^rs  would  not  be  too  short  a  period  for 
many  purposes.     The  continuing  the  in- 
quiry in  the  case  of  Mr.  Windham  from 
the  tin)e  of  his  infancy  down  to  the  time 
when  the  inquiry  look  place  was  an  abuse 
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Buoh  as  ought  to  be  stopped  ;  bat  in 
many  cases  where  a  man  was  found  in- 
sane it  was  necessarily  a  question  for  the 
jury  how  far  they  carried  that  insanity 
back.  Sometimes  the  great  contest  was 
whether  a  will  was  to  be  supported  or 
destroyed  ;  and  in  such  a  caso  the  ques^ 
tion  was  not  simply  what  the  jury  thought 
of  his  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry,  but  what  was  his  state  as  to 
sanity  six  or  seven  years  before,  when 
he  made  the  will.  Such  a  finding,  it  was 
true,  would  not  be  binding  in  reference 
to  the  property,  because  afterwards  the 
question  might  be  tried  by  those  having 
an  interest  in  it  ;  but  still  the  finding 
was  a  guide  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  how 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  What  would 
require  still  more  consideration  was  the 
proposition  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
that  the  alleged  lunatic  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  examined  by  the  Judge  before 
whom  and  a  jury  the  question  of  his  sanity 
was  to  be  tried.  At  present  the  Lord 
Chancellor  could  see  the  alleged  lunatic 
who  demanded  a  jury,  and  see  whether  his 
was  a  fit  case  for  inquiry  or  not  ;  so 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  already  had 
power  to  prevent  tho  expense  of  trial 
being  incurred  where  it  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  present  proposition  went 
so  far  as  to  include  every  case  where  a 
man  demanded  to  be  tried.  It  would  be 
a  very  singular  proceeding,  if  before  a 
Judge  and  jury  had  heard  a  single  word 
of  evidence  a  man  who  had  his  liberty, 
his  property,  and  everything  ho  held  dear 
at  stake,  should  be  called  into  Court,  and 
examined  in  the  manner  proposed.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ac- 
cusation must  be  brought  forward  upon 
aflidavits  which  satisfied  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  there  was  a  primd  fade  case 
for  inquiry ;  so  that  the  accused  went 
to  trial  marked  as  a  man  charged  with 
lunacy  upon  a£Bdavits.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Windham  there  might  have  been  a 
doubt  whether  he  was  simply  a  young 
man  of  vice  and  folly,  living  in  the  worst 
possible  taste  ;  or  whether  he  was  insane. 
The  affidavits  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
woold,  of  course,  show  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  jury  would,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inquiry,  know  nothing 
except  the  charge  against  the  person. 
He  was  not  giving  any  decided  opinion  in 
reference  to  this  Bill,  but  only  throwing 
out  a  few  observations  which  occurred  to 
him  upon  hearing  the  matter  stated  for 
the  first  time.     His  noble  and  learned 


Friend  proposed  to  a  certain  extent  to 
exclude  the  doctors  from  giving  evidence  ; 
and  he  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  agreed  that 
nothing  was  more  dangerous  than  that 
their  theoretical  opinions  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  given  acts  and  deeds  of  any 
man,  and  then  to  try  him  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  the  medical  man 
to  the  acts  proved.  Doctors  very  often 
differed ;  there  was  opinion  upon  both 
sides,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Windham, 
who  was  said  to  be  almost  an  idiot  upon 
the  evidence  of  some  medical  men,  whilst 
others  said  that  they  believed  him  to  be 
sane.  It  was  dangerous  to  trust  to  such 
evidence,  and  the  common  law  Judges  had 
often  told  scientific  men  who  ventured  to 
express  their  theoretical  opinions  in  the 
witness-box  that  they  were  not  examined 
to  state  their  opinions  dogmatically,  but 
to  give  their  evidence  upon  matters  of 
fact  for  the  guidance  of  the  jury.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  desired  to  draw 
a  line  marking  the  cases  in  which  this 
scientific  evidence  should  be  received,  and 
those  in  which  it  should  be  excluded  ;  but 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw 
any  such  line.  In  the  celebrated  case  of 
Mrs.  Cnmmings,  he  himself,  when  Lord 
Chancellor,  saw  her  alone,  and  found 
her,  so  far  as  conversation  was  con- 
cerned, perfectly  rational  ;  he  told  her 
the  expense  of  having  a  Commission* 
and  explained  the  matter  to  her,  and 
she  appeared  perfectly  to  understand  it; 
but  when  she  said  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  traverse  the  allegation  of  in* 
sanity,  he  could  do  nothing  but  allow  the 
case  to  go  to  a  jury.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
cedure, appeared  to  contemplate  rather 
an  extension  than  an  alteration  of  the  Bill 
of  1853.  He  must  remind  bis  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  his 
present  effort,  he  could  not  expect  an  eter- 
nity of  success.  The  Bill  of  1853  had 
been  brought  forward  during  the  time  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government ;  be  (Lord  St. 
Leonards)  had  carried  it  through  after 
his  noble  Friend  left  office.  And  he  con- 
gratulated the  House  that  the  measure 
then  introduced  had  proved  to  be  the  most 
perfect  scheme  of  administration  in  lunacy 
which  had  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  proposed 
certain  relief  in  cases  where  the  capital 
or  income  of  lunatics  was  very  small ;  but 
even  now  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  the 
power  of  remitting  the  fees,  and  of  af- 
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fording  summary  relief  where  the  eapital 
or  income  was  small;  therefore  the  pro- 
posal of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
in  this  respect  was  rather  an  extension 
of  the  Act  of  1853  than  a  new  rale. 
With  regard  also  to  the  visitation  of 
Chancerj  lunatics,  his  noble  and  learn^ 
ed  Friend-  called  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors ;  but  already,  under 
the  Act  of  1853,  he  had  the  exact  num- 
ber  of  visitors  he  proposed  now  to  have. 
Of  course,  if  it  was  necessary  that  the  me- 
dical visitors  should  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  the  examination  of  the  class  of 
patients  called  Chancery  lunatics,  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  wish  their  duties  to  be 
perfunctorily  and  not  properly  performed. 
The  whole  subject  was  one  to  which  both 
here  and  in  Ireland  he  had  given  much 
attention,  and  he  could  not  allow  the  Bill 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  bo 
read  a  6rst  time  without  making  a  few 
observations.  He*  entirely  sympathized  in 
the  common  object  of  doing  all  that  could 
be  further  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
unhappy  patients  themselves  and  lessoning 
the  expense  of  procedure. 

Lord  CRAN WORTH  said,  he  did  not 
think  this  a  subject  which  it  was  possible 
for  their  Lordships  to  discuss  adequately 
— he  might  say  safely — until  they  had  the 
detailed  measure  before  them.  However 
clearly  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  al- 
ways stated  every  case,  it  was  impossible 
to  follow  his  statement  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  be  able  at  once  to  give  an  im- 
partial opinion  on  the  subject.  That 
being  so,  it  was  quite  unfit  that  any  noble 
Lord  should  commit  himself  on  a  matter 
upon  which,  when  he  looked  into  the  Bill 
in  a  printed  form,  he  might  regret  that 
be  had  pronounced  a  decided  opiuion.  He 
rather  agreed  with  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions just  made  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  St.  Leonards).  As 
to  medical  testimony,  he  could  not  think 
it  possible  by  any  enactment  to  exclude 
it.  How  common  was  this  occurrence  ? 
During  a  great  portion  of  the  evidence 
a  person  appeared  to  be  of  perfectly  sound 
mind,  but  then  came  a  witness  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  before  ten  sentences 
were  uttered  the  alleged  lunatic  was  seen 
to  be  insane.  A  non-medical  man  did  not 
know  how  to  make  the  patient  display  his 
insanity.  Medical  men  did.  The  danger 
was,  if  the  trial  was  presided  over  by  a 
person  not  quite  competent— and  he  by  no 
means  meant  to  express  such  an  opiuion 
as  to  the  learned  person  who  bad  recently 
Lord  St.  Leonards 


presided  over  a  tribunal  of  this  kind — bot 
unless  the  Judge  who  presided  was  veiy 
much  00  his  guard,  he  might  allow  the 
jury  to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  medi- 
cal testimony,  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  admissible.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposed  that  these  trials  should 
be  presided  over  in  future  by  one  of  the 
ordinary  Judges  of  the  land  ;  and,  pro- 
bably, without  any  disrespect  to  the 
Masters  in  Lunacy,  they  would  be  better 
able  to  conduct  those  inquiries.  He  was 
very  much  inclined  to  concur  with  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  that  it  was  de- 
sirable primd  facie  to  have  some  limita- 
tion as  to  the  time  to  which  they  should 
carry  back  these  inquiries ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  limit  the  period  strictly,  or 
to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule.  There 
might  be  a  case  in  which  a  man  might 
have  been  insane  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  years,  and  become  sane 
immediately  afterwards  ;  or  the  object  of 
the  inquiry  might  be  to  ascertain  whether 
a  particular  will,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
was  made  by  a  sane  or  insane  person. 
The  circumstances  which  had  recently 
happened  fully  justified  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  introducing  some  mea- 
sure with  the  view  of  improving  tlie  law  ; 
but  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  the 
slightest  slur  could  thereby  be  intended 
to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
or  to  his  Bill  of  1853,  which  was  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  that  had 
ever  been  introduced  into  the  law  on  this 
subject. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  also 
was  exceedingly  glad  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  taken  the  subject  in 
hand  ;  it  was,  however,  one  of  such  difl^ 
culty  as  well  as  importance  that  it  was 
impossible  properly  to  enter  fully  upon  the 
discussion  at  present.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  a  recent  trial,  the  length 
and  expense  of  that  investigation,  had 
naturally  called  public  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  law,  and  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  propose  an 
alteration  in  it.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  inquiry, 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  his  uoble 
and  learned  Friend  attained  any  great  ad- 
vantage by  changing  the  tribunal  from  a 
Master  in  Lunacy  to  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  superior  courts.  A  oircumstauee, 
indeed,  occurred  on  the  recent  inquiry 
which  he  oould  not  help  regretting,  and 
here  he  difiered  in  opinion  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leonards}^ 
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because  he  always  thooght  that  where  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  took  place,  where  a 
petition  was  presented  and  a  commission 
of  inquiry  was  issued,  the  production  of 
the  alleged  lunatic  was  a  part  of  the  peti- 
tioner's ease,  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  conclude  his  case  without  pre- 
senting the  alleged  lunatic  for  examination 
by  the  jury.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
eaid  that  in  the  inquiry  into  the  sanity 
of  Mr.  Windham,  e?idence  having  been 
given  strongly  denoting  unsoundness  of 
mind,  it  would  have  been  an  unfair  thing 
to  produce  him  immediately  after  that 
evidence,  because  the  jury  would  naturally 
be  prejudiced  by  it,  and  would  have  formed 
a  conclusive  opinion  against  him.  But  they 
surely  would  not  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
without  having  Orst  heard  the  alleged 
lunatic's  case  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  opinion  had,  at  that  stage  of  the 
examining  his  numeroua  witnesses  would 
of  case,  l^en  in  his  favour,  all  the  expense 
have  been  spared.  How  could  a  Judge  of 
a  superior  court  prevent  the  expense  in 
sooli  a  case  as  that  of  Windham  ?  He 
might,  no  doubt,  have  more  authority  over 
the  counsel  than  the  Master  in  Lunacy, 
but  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  check 
the  amount  of  evidence  to  be  produced  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  nor  the  speeches 
of  counsel.  The  appointment  of  such  a 
Judge  to  deal  with  the  matter  would  also 
limit  the  choice  as  to  the  place  of  inquiry. 
It  was  constantly  necessary  to  hold  an  in- 
quiry at  the  residence  of  the  alleged  lunatic; 
but  if  this  matter  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
Judge  of  the  superior  courts,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  find  a  proper  place 
for  him  to  erect  his  tribunal.  At  pre- 
sent, if  the  inquiry  were  deemed  onsatis* 
fiaotory,  an  application  might  be  made  to 
the  Lords  Justices,  who  might  quash  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  direct  a  fresh  in- 
quiry. There  had  recently  been  passed  an 
Act  empowering  the  Judge  in  equity  to 
inquire  into  both  the  law  and  the  fact  of 
the  case  before  him  ;  but  that  Act  was 
only  permissive.  It  was  probable,  how. 
erer,  that  in  a  very  little  time  they  would 
have  a  Bill  before  them  proposing  to  make 
it  eompulsory  open  the  Judge  in  equity  to 
decide  upon  the  law  and  the  fact,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  summon  a  jury  in  order  to 
effect  that  object.  If  such  a  Bill  should 
Mas  into  a  law,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
Lords  Justices,  who  directed  the  commis- 
sion, shool4  not  themselves  undertake  the 
trial  of  the  important  question  at  issue. 
If  the  Lords  J  ustices  should  try  the  ques- 


tion, it  would  be  finsl,  and  thus  all  the 
expense  of  a  renewed  investigation  would 
be  prevented.  It  therefore  appeared  to 
him  necessary  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  consider  that  point  before  he  moved 
the  second  reading  of  hit  Bill.  He  thooght 
it  would  be  difficult  to  limit  the  time  to 
which  the  inquiry  was  to  refer,  or  the  evi- 
dence that  was  to  be  given  by  the  medical 
witnesses.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  medical  men  of  the  highest  character 
giving  opinions  of  a  totally  different  kind  ; 
but  this  was  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  surveyors,  the  evidence  in  pa- 
tent cases,  collisions  at  sea,  and  other 
questions  of  mere  opinion.  Those  points, 
however,  would  be  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion hereafter.  He  could  only  say  that  he 
was  anxious  to  afford  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to 
render  the  Bill  as  perfect  as  possible,  but  it 
would  require  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
deprecated  nothing  so  much  as  suitors 
being  bandied  from  one  side  of  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  other ;  but .  he  thought  that 
the  Lords  Justices  could  not  fail  to  derive 
an  impression  from  the  anteoedent  inquiry 
which  determined  whether  there  was  a 
primd  facie  case,  which  would  render 
them  scarcely  the  proper  tribunal  to  con- 
duct the  subsequent  trial.  In  limiting  the 
nature  of  the  medical  evidence,  he  did  not 
intend  to  cast  any  reproach  on  that  pro- 
fession. He  only  wished  to  exclude  those 
loose  speculations  which  were  most  im- 
properly called  testimony,  and  which  ought 
nover  to  be  received  as  such. 

Bill  read  l\ 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  pait 

Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half-paat  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 

Thurtdap,  Fthrmry  27,  1862. 

MiNUTis.]— N«w  "Writ  Issuvd. — For  Canter- 
bury, V,  the  Honourable  Henry  Butler  John- 
stone, Manor  of  Northstead. 
Nxw  MiMBXBS  Sworn.— For .  Gloucester  City, 
Honourable  Charles  Paget  FltzhardiDge; 
Berkeley;  for  Gloucester  City,  John  Joseph 
Powell,  esquire. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKET  said,  he 
wished  to  nsk  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  When    Westminster    Bridge   will 
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he  completely  open  for  public  use,  aud  when 
the  honaeft  on  the  south  side  of  Bridge 
Street  will  be  remoTed ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  a  Carriage  En- 
trance from  the  foot  of  Westminster  Bridge 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  :  Judging,  Sir,  from  the 
present  state  of  the  works  at  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  I  think  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  be  open  for  public  use 
early  in  the  month  of  May.  The  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  Bridge  Street  are 
palled  down  as  they  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Works.  I  am  not, 
however,  able  to  state  any  precise  date  at 
which  the  whole  of  that  number  of  houses 
will  be  in  our  possession.  With  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Member  that  car- 
riages shall  be  allowed  to  enter  New 
Palace  Yard  from  the  bridge,  I  can  only 
state,  that  when  the  ground  has  been 
levelled  which  was  previously  occupied  by 
the  houses  near  the  Clock  Tower,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  I  apprehend,  as  re- 
gards the  ground,  in  admitting  carriages. 
Whether  it  would  be  convenient  to  do  so, 
as  regards  the  approaches  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
should  be  anxious  to  consult  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  giving  any  answer. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether 
he  has  determined  to  allow  the  leases  of 
those  houses  to  run  out  ? 

Mb.  COWPBR:  The  leases  are  for 
various  terras —some  for  two  years,  some 
for  a  longer  period.  I  am  anxious,  in  de- 
ciding on  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
tenants,  to  consider  both  economy  and 
utility.  I  am  not  at  present  aware  to 
what  use  the  ground  on  which  the  houses 
stand  will  be  put,  and  therefore  I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  give  any  unnecessarily 
high  price  for  the  land.  But  negotiations 
are  going  forward  both  with  regard  to  the 
freehold  and  also  the  interests  of  tenants 
in  the  houses. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 
QUESTIOIT, 

Mb.  BAZLEY  said,  he  desired  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  When  his 
promise  to  place  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  Army  upon  a  perfect 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Medical  Offi- 
cers of  Her  Majesty's  British  Army  will 
be  carried  into  effect ;  and  to  inquire  the 
reason  why  Medical  Officers  of  Her  Ma- 
Mr.  Thomson  Hankey 
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jesty's  Indian  Army  have  been  so  long 
deprived  of  Commission,  Substantive  Pay, 
Furlough  Pay,  and  Retiring  Pensions,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  rank,  but  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  Medical  Officers 
of  the  British  Army,  both  at  Home  and  in 
the  Colonies,  ever  since  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1858. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  of  facts  implied  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member.  A  Warrant 
was  some  time  since  issued,  putting  the 
Medical  Officers  of  both  services  on  as 
nearly  the  same  footing  as  to  rank  and 
social  standing  as  possible.  With  regard 
to  Pay  and  Pensions*  they  were  totally 
different  in  the  Queen's  service  and  in  the 
Indian  service.  To  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  would  be  in  some  cases  little  ad- 
vantage, and  in  others  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Indian  Service.  Arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  assimilating  the  two 
services  in  this  respect,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible at  present  to  proce^  further,  as  the 
Government  was  waiting  for  information 
which  they  expected  from  India. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS 
(IRELAND)  BILL.~QUESTION. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  it  is  inteuded  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  this  evening. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  had  to 
express  his  regret  that  the  Bill  had  not 
been  delivered  till  that  morning.  But,  as 
the  subject  had  been  before  the  House 
both  in  1859  and  1860,  he  thought  hon. 
Members  would  not  object  to  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
must  remind  the  House  that  a  pledge  had 
been  given  by  the  Home  Secretary  the  pre- 
vious evening  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
proceeded  with. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  stated.  Sir, 
that  if  the  Bill  were  not  printed  it  would 
not  of  course  come  on.  But  I  told  the 
hon.  Member  who  asked  the  question  that 
I  thought  he  had  better  communicate  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland. 

Mr.  HENNESST  said,  the  House 
ought  now  to  have  some  positive  declara- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  Government. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  for  the  con- 
venience of  hon.  Members,  he  would  post- 
pone the  second  reading  to  Monday  next. 

On  the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply, 
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of  endeaTOuring  to  extricate  the  Hooae 
from  the  embarraMing  position  in  which 
ii  had  been  placed  bj  the  Gofernment, 
and  the  coarse  he  had  adopted  was  one 
that  commended  itself  to  the  consideration 
and  support  of  the  House.  Be  had  not 
taken  the  personal  and,  he  might  say, 
selfish  coarse  of  ia?iting  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  consider 
some  plan  or  scheme  of  his  own ;  but  he 
had  taken  the  more  generous  and  more 
general  course  of  inviting  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  how  the  public  funds 
ought  to  be  appropriated  in  furtherance 
of  education,  leaving  it  open  to  anj  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  submit  anj  resolution 
on  the  subject  which  might  appear  to  him 
advisable.  That  was  a  course  which  he 
thought  was  marked  by  extreme  fairness 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man towards  hon.  Members.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  House  was  entitled  to 
ask  the  Government  what  course  thej  in- 
tended to  pursue  with  reference  to  the 
proposition  placed  on  the  table  bj  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  open  to  the  Government 
to  treat  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman either  as  one  of  form  or  one  of 
substance.  They  might  say  that  it  was 
a  question  of  form  only,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  proposition  that  the  proper  and 
legitimate  course  should  be  taken  to  en- 
able the  House  to  consider  the  subject  to 
be  brought  under  its  notice — namely,  that 
of  national  education.  According  to  the 
forms  of  the  House,  they  could  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  education  except  in 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  They 
could  not  discuss  resolutions  in  detail,  and 
propose  amendments  in  detail,  except  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  remarks  was  to  induce  the  Go- 
vernment to  treat  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  one  of  form,  in  com- 
I  mon  fairness  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  desired  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  on  national  education.  They 
might,  if  they  liked,  treat  it  as  one  of 
substance  ;  but  then  on  what  footing  must 
they  put  the  question  ?  They  might  say 
that,  having  revised  and  re- revised  the  Mi- 
nute, they  were  so  satisfied  with  the  docu- 
ment that  they  would  stand  by  it  as  a 
whole ;  that  they  would  have  the  Minute 
or  nothing  but  the  Minute  ;  and  that  they 
would  not  allow  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  altering  it  in 


EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 

REGULATIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  that  he  rose  to  ask 
the  question  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
If  hon.  Members  were  to  judge  from  the 
letters,  pamphlets,  and  other  communica- 
tions which  had  poured  in  upon  them  from 
all  quarters,  no  topic  had,  for  some  time 
past,  excited  so  much  attention  as  the 
Revised  Code  of  Education.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  elicit  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  course  which  they  intended  to 
pursue  on  this  important  question.  Some 
three  years  ago,  to  pacify  the  discontent 
then  existing,  a  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  was  issued,  and  the  Go- 
Temment  so  far  acquiesced  in  its  Report 
eondemning  the  present  system,  as  to  pro- 
pose a  new  one.  That  new  plan  had  been 
brought  forward  at  the  close  of  last  Ses- 
sion, but  after  six  months'  consideration 
the  Government  were  so  dissatisfied  with 
their  own  former  conclusions  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Session  they  intro- 
duced another  scheme.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  admitted  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  gravest  doubt.  The  Go- 
Ternment,  however,  announced  that  their 
latest  proposition  was  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  arrangement,  in  substitution 
for  the  existing  system,  which  they  had 
regarded  as  only  temporary  in  its  cha- 
raet^r;  and  they  also  assumed  an  atti- 
tude towards  the  House  which  he  ven- 
tared  to  think  was  most  inconvenient. 
They  did  not  propose,  on  their  own  part,  to 
invite  the  House  to  consider  the  question 
itself  except  according  to  the  usual  and 
strictly  formal  manner  of  asking  the  House 
to  Tote  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  design.  To  any  hon.  Member  who 
might  desire  to  suggest  any  change  in  the 
existing  system  such  a  course  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  because  in  Committee  of 
Supply  the  only  question  which  could  be 
put  from  the  Chair  was  '*  Aye"  or  '*  No" 
as  to  the  granting  of  the  money.  It  would 
not  be  competent  to  propose  a  resolution 
defining  the  exact  mode  in  which  the 
supply  ought  to  be  expended  ;  the  House 
would  be  asked  either  to  endorse  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government,  or  to  refuse 
the  supplies  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
educational  plan.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole)  had  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  and  grave  responsibility 
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any  way.  That,  he  thought,  would  be  a 
moBt  unsatisfactory  course,  and  ono  cal- 
culated to  excite  hostility  to  their  position. 
Besides,  it  would  be  one  totally  uncalled 
for  by  anything  that  had  occurred,  and  it 
could  not  be  attended  by  any  good  result. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  who  had,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  gone  into  the  question  of  edu- 
cation with  detail  and  minuteness,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  challenged  the  assent  of 
the  House,  not  to  the  Minute  as  a  whole, 
but  rather  to  the  Minute  in  its  minutest 
details.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
even  intimated  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  amendments,  and  that  he  did 
not  stand  in  the  disagreeable  position  of 
demanding  that  the  House  should  accept 
eyerythiog  which  the  Minute  contained. 
He  would  explain  the  reasons  why  he 
asked  the  course  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  take — 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that  to  invite 
a  discussion  on  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  reference  to  a  Motion  for  which  a  day 
has  been  fixed  will  be  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  order. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  that  he  would  ask 
the  Government,  Whether  they  were  pre- 
pared to  assent  to  the  course  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge— namely, 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider 
the  best  mode  of  distributing  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants  for  education  administered 
by  the  Privy  Council  ?  If  they  did  not 
wish  to  give  an  answer  with  reference  to 
the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
then  he  would  ask  them  in  more  general 
terms  what  plan  they  intended  to  propose 
to  the  House?  An  assurance  from  the 
Government  on  that  point  would  relieve 
hon.  Members  from  the  embarrassment  in 
which  they  were  at  present  placed.  He 
had  given  notice  of  nis  intention  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  whether  he 
would  immediately  lay  on  the  table  the 
resolutions  which  he  intended  to  move  in 
Committee ;  but  he  could  not  expect  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion till  he  knew  what  course  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  adopt.  Indeed,  he  should 
deprecate  any  Resolutions  being  laid  on  the 
table  until  they  knew  whether  the  House ! 
was  to  go  into  Committee.  Such  a  course  ' 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  unfair ;  for,  if 
Mr,  Ayrton 


any  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table,  hon. 
Members  could  not  remove  from  the  mind 
of  the  public  who  were  not  conversant  with 
Parliamentary  proceedings  the  impression 
that  in  voting  for  the  Motion  to  go  into 
Committee  they  were  voting  for  the  Reso- 
lutions themselves.  The  vote  for  going 
into  Committee  would  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  resolutions,  though  an  hon. 
Member  might  be  very  anxious  for  the 
House  to  go  into  Committee,  and  yet  not 
approve  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
positions. Under  these  circumstances  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  give  the 
House  the  information  for  which  he  now 
asked  them. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Sir,  It  is  verj 
inconvenient,  on  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  supply  on  the  Navy  Estimates, 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  a  Motion  of 
which  notice  has  been  fixed  for,  I  think, 
a  month  hence  ;  and  I  think  it  is  mani- 
festly inconvenient  to  ask  the  Government 
to  state  their  intention  as  to  propositions 
of  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  not  yet 
given  notice. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  I  have  given  notice 
of  my  Motion. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  But  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  not  laid  his  Resolutions  on 
the  table.  In  a  private  conversation  which 
I  had  with  him  the  other  night,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  asked  me  what  course  the  Go- 
vernment were  likely  to  take  with  regard 
to  his  Motion.  Speaking  only  for  myself, 
I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  that  would  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  his  Resolutions,  and 
that  1  took  it  for  granted  he  would  lay  them 
on  the  table  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to 
consider  them  before  the  Motion  came  on. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  give  roe  any 
decided  answer.  When  my  right  hon. 
Friend  lays  those  Resolutions  on  the  table, 
the  Government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
state  what  course  they  intend  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  his  propositions.  If  ho 
does  not  lay  them  on  the  table  before 
moving  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee,  the  proper  time  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  state  what  course  they  will 
take  in  reference  to  his  Motion  will  be 
when  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  stated  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  bring 
it  forward. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE :  Sir,  I 
think  that  the  confusion  of  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  complained  has  been  created  by 
his   own   mode  of  putting   the   question. 
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Before  putting  his  question  to  my  right 
faon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  the  hon.  Meroher 
should  ha?e  first  put  the  question  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Unifersity  of  Cambridge  ;  because  it 
is  quite  erident  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
of  Education  cannot  give  an  answer  until 
be  knows  the  nature  and  purport  of  the 
Resolutions.  I  shall  now,  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Wal pole's)  per- 
mission, put  the  question  of  which  I 
have  given  notice — namely,  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  lay  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  the  Resolutions  on 
the  Revised  Minute  of  Education  which 
he  contemplates  moving  in  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE:  Sir,  The  question 
put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  renders 
it  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  give  notice  of  the 
Motion  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands. 
In  the  first  place,  I  believe  I  have  adopted 
the  form  which  this  House  has  generally, 
if  not  universally,  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  reference  to  questions  of  this  kind. 
In  the  second  place,  I  put  it  in  that  form 
in  order  that  the  House  might  see  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  go  into  Committee  on  any 
speciOc  plan  of  my  own,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  every  hon.  Member  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  forward  his 
Tiews  on  the  subject.  I  think  that,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  sub- 
mitted his  Revised  Code,  I  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  to  go  at  once  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  in  order  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering this  complicated  matter  in  detail, 
and  in  order  that  such  explanations  might 
be  given  and  such  amendments  adopted  as 
the  House  in  Committee  might  deem  de- 
sirable. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment suggested  that  there  were  two 
courses  open  to  us  ;  the  one  was  to  sub- 
mit the  Motions  which  should  be  submitted 
on  the  new  Code  when  the  Estimate  was 
moved  for,  and  the  other  to  move  an 
address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subiect,  em- 
bodying in  that  address  the  alterations 
that  I  thought  should  be  made  in  the 
code.  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these 
courses,  I  should  have  been  precluded, 
and  the  House  would  have  been  precluded, 
from  considering  in  detail  a  most  compli- 
cated  matter.     As  to  the   other  course, 
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perhaps  I  feel  rather  strongly  on  it,  bo- 
cause  I  succeeded  in  carrying  an  address 
to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of  national 
education  in  Ireland,  and  I  was  told  as  a 
reason  why  that  address  was  attempted  to 
be  varied — although  it  was  never  rescinded 
— I  was  told  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Earl  Russell  that  it  was  very  inconvenient 
to  carry  by  one  Motion  an  address  to  the 
Crown  on  so  important  a  subject  as  that 
which  I  had  submitted  to  them,  without 
giving  the  House  a  second  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  matter.  Now,  observe, 
here  is  the  question  of  education  again. 
If  the  Government  would  only  consider 
that  they  might  go  into  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  I  have  submitted— not  the 
Revised  Code,  but  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
tributing the  Pariiamentary  grant — that 
would  enable  the  House  to  consider  the 
question,  first  of  all,  in  detail  in  Commit- 
tee ;  secondly,  to  adopt  such  Resolutions 
as  they  might  think  advisable ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  have  a  Report  on  those  Resolutions, 
with  you.  Sir,  in  the  chair,  which  would 
enable  the  House  to  confirm  what  the 
Committee  had  done.  Those  are  the  rea- 
sons that  have  induced  me  to  take  that 
course.  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware 
that  I  have  followed  the  precedents,  as 
closely  as  the  present  stale  of  things  have 
allowed  me  to  do.  Earl  Russell,  when  he 
gave  notice  of  his  Resolutions  on  education 
generally,  gave  notice  simply  in  this  form 
— **  Resolutions  on  Education,  to  be  moved 
on  such  a  day."  He  had  to  move  twelve 
Resolutions.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the 
noble  Earl  gave  notice  of  one  of  them. 
When  the  matter  came  on  for  discussion, 
what  did  the  House  do  ?  Instead  of  ap- 
pointing a  day  for  considering  the  Resolu- 
tions with  you,  Sir,  in  the  chair,  the 
House  pressed  him  to  go  into  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  that  they  might  con- 
sider the  Resolutions  in  Committee.  Then 
on  that  day,  the  6th  of  March,  the  noble 
Earl  gave  notice  that  on  the  lOth  of  April 
he  should  move  to  go  into  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  the  Resolutions 
in  detail.  What  happened  then  ?  The 
Government  were  neither  prejudiced  by 
nor  bound  by  them.  The  first  question 
put  was,  whether  the  Chairman  should 
leave  the  chair — in  other  words,  whether 
the  Resolutions  should  be  adopted  or  not ; 
and  the  House  voted  that  they  did  not 
approve  any  of  the  Resolutions,  and  they 
therefore  adopted  the  Motion  that  the 
Chairman  should  leave  the  chair.      One 
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vrord  more.  If  I  were  endeavouring  to 
upset  the  Eefised  Code  proposed  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, I  should  have  proposed,  Sir,  sim- 
ply one  Resolution  for  jou  io  put  from  the 
chair — namely,  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  adopt  that  Reyised  Code,  leaving  the 
Government  to  amend  it  as  they  pleased. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that 
Motion,  nor  do  I  desire  to  upset  the  Re- 
yised Code.  If  I  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  Revised  Code  exactly  as  it  now  stands, 
I  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  these 
observations ;  but  as  I  sincerely  believe 
that,  without  upsetting  the  Revised  Code 
altoge titer,  material  and  beneficial  altera- 
tions and  improvements  may  be  inserted 
in  it.  all  I  intend  to  ask  the  House  is,  that 
on  that  day  it  will  be  kind  enough  to  go 
into  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  whole  question  of  Parliamentary 
grants  for  education.  That  course  will 
enable  other  hon.  Members  as  well  as 
myself  to  propose  such  alterations  as  they 
may  think  necessary.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hon  Member  will  see  tbat, 
according  to  the  established  practice  of 
this  House,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
notice  of  the  Resolutions  until  I  know 
whether  the  House  will  agree  to  go  into 
Committee.  If  the  House  agrees  to  go 
into  Committee,  I  will  give  the  amplest 
notice  of  the  Resolutions  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose, and  I  will  take  care  that  the  House 
has  full  time  to  consider  them  before  any 
discussion  takes  place. 

Mr.  W.  £.  FORSTER  said,  that  he 
thought  the  House  would  be  better  able 
to  debate  the  question  in  open  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  He  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  education,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  accede 
to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Walpole),  and  take  the  Re- 
yised Code  in  detail. 

Mr.  LOWE:  I  fear.  Sir,  that  some 
misunderstanding  prevails  in  the  House  on 
this  subject.  If  we  go  into  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  I  apprehend  there 
is  no  distinction  between  an  open  Com- 
mittee and  a  close  Committee.  When  we 
are  once  there,  it  is  competent  for  any  hon? 
Member  to  move  any  Resolution  he  may 
think  proper.  Therefore,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gives  notice  of  his  Resolutions, 
any  other  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  moving  any  other  Resolutions 
he  might  think  desirable.  The  Govern- 
ment have  not  the  least  wish  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion, and,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  I 
Mr.  Walpole 


think  the  subject  could  be  so  conveniently 
discussed  as  in  Committee.  The  Govern- 
ment are  anxious  to  meet  in  spirit  the  views 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole) 
in  every  respect,  but  they  think  this  will  be 
best  done  by  the  right  boo.  Gentleman  in- 
forming the  House  of  the  nature  of  the 
Resolutions  be  intends  to  propose  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  measure  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  cerUinly  think.  Sir, 
that  a  misconception  prevails  on  this  point, 
although  it  appears  to  ne  exceedingly 
strange  that  it  should  haye  arisen.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  baa  just  spoken 
says,  it  would  be  very  convenient,  before 
we  go  into  Committee,  that  we  should  be 
in  possession  of  the  Resolutions  about  to  be 
moved  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  or  anj 
other  hon.  Gentleman.  Well,  we  all  agree 
that  it  would  be  very  convenient,  if  we  go 
into  Committee  on  the  general  question  of 
education,  that  we  should  be  in  posseaaion 
of  these  Resolutions  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  But  the  question  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  settled  is,  whether  we  are  to 
go  into  Committee  ?  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  tell  us  that  it  it  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  oppose  the 
original  Motion  of  mj  right  hon.  Friendy 
and  that  we  shall  have  the  great  advantage 
of  considering  this  important  question  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  I  will  un- 
dertake to  say  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
will  lay  his  Resolutions  on  the  table  in  ample 
time,  and  we  shall  expect  the  same  from 
any  other  hon.  Member  who  may  intend 
to  bring  forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject. 
But  I  did  not  collect  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Vice  President  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee,  nor  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  that  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  grant  the  Committee  ;  and 
unless  they  are  so  prepared,  their  obaer- 
vations  are  not  founded  on  any  solid  basis. 
It  is  our  opinion,  and  it  is  an  opinion  by 
no  means  limited  to  this  side  of  the  Honse^ 
that  it  is  absurd  to  make  a  party  ques- 
tion of  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
considering  the  complicated  question  of 
popular  education  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.  I  think  the  feeling  is 
general  that  it  would  be  highly  conyenient 
to  consider  the  question  in  Committee  of 
the  whole  House.  If  it  is  to  be  considered 
in  Committee,  all  that  Gentlemen  who 
have  Resolutions  to  propose  have  to  do  is 
to  lay  them  on  the  table  in  ample  timo 
for  consideration.     If  the  Government  are 
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prepared  to  tell  us  tliey  conseut  to  tlie 
Committee,  all  misapprehension  will  be 
removed,  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
the  GoTernment  themselves  to  understand 
the  question. 

Mr.  card  well  :  Sir,  I  think  the 
matter  stands  thus — the  Motion  to  be 
made  on  the  25th  of  March  is,  that  on  a 
future  day  the  House  will  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  ;  before  that  future  day 
arrives,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
stated  that  he  will  lay  his  Resolutions  on 
the  table  of  the  House. 

Me.  WALPOLE  :  Will  the  nght  hon. 
Gentleman  permit  me  to  explain  ?  My 
Motion  is,  that  the  House  should  go  into 
Committee  on  a  future  day,  in  order  that 
.  there  may  be  an  interval  between  my  Mo- 
tion and  the  Committee,  during  which  hon. 
Members  may  consider  the  Resolutions. 
If  the  Government  will  etate  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  oppose  the  Motion  for  going 
into  Committee  to  consider  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  I  will  alter  my  Motion, 
and,  instead  of  moving  that  the  House  go 
into  Committee  on  a  future  day,  I  will 
move  to  go  into  Committee  at  once.    • 

Ma.  CARD  WELL  :  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  first  Motion,  that  the 
House  will  on  a  future  day  resolve  itself 
into  Committee,  because  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  on  that  future  day  of  debating 
the  question  whether  the  House  will  go 
into  Committee  or  not.  As  I  understand 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  he  proposes  that  a 
subsequent  day  shall  be  named  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  enabling  him  to  lay  his 
Resolutions  on  the  table,  and  giving  the 
House  and  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  considering  them.  That  being  so,  the 
first  Motion  will  be  merely  formal,  and 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  its  being 
made. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Sir,  I 
must  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  resumed  his  seat  has  by  no 
moans  made  the  state  of  the  question 
clearer.  I  cannot  understand  how  there 
can  be  any  misconception  on  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  never  was  a 
plainer  question  before  the  House.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  given  notice 
that  on  the  25th  of  March  he  will  move  that 
the  House  go  into  Committee  on  a  future 
day,  to  consider  certain  Resolutions  on  the 
Revised  Code.  The  Government  have 
been  asked  the  most  simple  question — 
namely,  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
assent  to  that  Motion.     Will  they  give  a 


I  plaiu  answer  to  a  plain  question?  The 
course'of  my  -ight  hon.  Friend  is  perfectly 
clear.  If  the  Government  will  say  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Resolutions  on  tho 
subject  of  the  Revised  Code  of  Education, 
then  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  alter  his 
Motion,  and  instead  of  moving  to  eo  into 
Committee  on  a  future  day,  he  will  move 
to  go  into  Committee  at  once  ;  and  before 
he  makes  that  Motion  he  will  give  ample 
notice  of  the  Resolutions  which  he  will  be 
prepared  to  bring  forward.  Surely  that 
18  clear  enough,  as  one  alternative.  What 
is  the  other  alternative  ?  If  the  Govern- 
ment say,  •*  No ;  we  have  given  you  our 
Code ;  this  is  our  plan,  and  we  shall  re- 
sist the  Committee,  '  then  the  House  will 
not  see  my  right  hon.  Friend*s  Resolutions 
until  the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
is  first  disposed  of. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Sir,  I  under- 
stood my  right  hon.  Friend  to  say,  that  if 
the  first  Motion  were  agreed  to,  he  would 
then  give  notice  of  his  Resolutions,  and 
there  would  be  a  preliminary  debate  if 
necessary.  If  that  is  so,  there  will  be  no 
objection. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  either  of  these  two  alternatives. 
I  would  let  my  notice  of  Motion  stand  as 
it  is,  and  on  the  25th  of  March  move  that 
on  a  future  occasion  the  House  should 
go  into  Committee  on  the  question.  Sup- 
posing the  House  assent  to  that  Motion, 
It  would  become  an  order  of  the  day  for 
the  House  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  in  the  interval  I  would 
give  notice  of  the  Resolutions  which  on 
that  future  day  I  would  Submit  to  the 
Committee.  But,  in  consequence  of  this 
discussion  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  if 
the  Government  find  it  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  say,  that,  without  affirming 
or  disaffirming  any  of  the  Resolutions, 
they  will  not  object  to  go  into  Committee 
for* the  purpose  of  considering  only  this 
question  of  the  distribution  of  this  Par- 
liamentary grant  for  educational  purposes, 
I  will  alter  my  Motion,  and  instead  there- 
of move,  on  the  25th  of  March,  that  the 
House  at  once  resolve  itaelf  into  such 
Committee  ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  will  give 
at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  of  the  Resolu- 
tions which  1  intend  to  submit. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  said,  the 
question  was  most  important,  and  one  in 
which  the  House  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est. He  feared  that  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  House  would  have 
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nn  unfortunate  effect  in  the  country.  Tlon. 
Members  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House  were  anxious  to  approach  the 
question  in  the  fairest  and  most  impartial 
manner,  and  without  party  feeling  ;  but 
he  was  afraid  that  when  the  present  dis- 
cussion went  forth  to  the  public,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  the  Government  were  so 
deeply  attached  to  the  Revised  Code  that 
they  had  even  hesitated  about  allowing  it 
to  be  discuitsed.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  difficulty  was  now  cleared  up. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  :  Sir.  I  wish 
I  could  agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet,  that 
.  the  point  is  cleared  up.  Though  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cnmbridge  has  stated,  in  the  most  clear 
and  distinct  terms,  his  readiness  to  adopt 
cither  of  the  alternatives  he  has  proposed 
to  the  House,  up  to  this  moment  the  Go- 
Ternment  have  not  replied  to  his  offer,  by 
stating  that  they  will  adopt  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  I  hope  some  Member  of  the 
Government  will  state  whether  the  House 
IS  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  on  the  question  of  educa- 
tion or  not. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  Sir,  I  rose  at 
the  same  time  as  the  noble  Lord  to  state 
the  view  of  the  Government  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  seems  to  me  to  have  given 
rise  to  an  unnecessary  amount  of  debate. 
I  admit  the  fairness  of  the  course  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  fair- 
ness of  spirit  in  which  the  House  has  met 
the  question,  and  I  will  at  once  state  that 
the  Government  are  ready  to  accept  the 
first  alternative. 

Mr.  DARBT  GRIFFITH  :  Sir,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  whether  it  is  the  first 
or  the  second  alternative  that  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  accept.  I  understand  the 
notice  is  to  be  left  as  it  stands.  Is  that 
so  ?  I  ask  the  Government  to  tell  us,  in 
distinct  terms,  what  is  the  plan  they  accept. 
No.  1  or  No.  2. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  I  may 
perhaps  he  allowed  to  explain  that  of  the 
two  alternatives  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Government  are  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  first.  If  hon.  Members  do  not 
understand  that  which  appears  to  me  to  he 
Tory  clear,  perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  be  good  enough  to  repeat  his 
proposals. 

Mr.  HENLET :  Sir,  taking  the  wmo- 
rum  stat^ents  of  the  Treasury  bench,  I 
think  they  amount  to  this : — That  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  a  notice  to  move  on  a  given 
day,  that  the  House  will  on  some  other  given 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar 


day  go  into  Committee  on  the  distribution 
of  the  Education  Grant,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  I  understand,  adopt  that  alterna- 
tive. The  Government  have  coupled  there- 
with rather  an  ominous  kind  of  condition, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
who  said,  "  When  we  come  to  that  second 
day,  then  we  can  move  that  the  Speaker 
do  not  leave  the  chair.'*  So  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  game  at  cards, 
saying  with  the  one  hand,  '*  We  will  let  the 
House  go  into  Committee  ;"  that  is,  **  We 
will  assent  pro  formd  that  the  House  go 
into  Committee  in  a  month  or  fourteen  days 
hence ;  but  when  the  time  is  np,  we  will 
with  the  other  hand  refuse  the  Committee." 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  desirable  state  in 
which  to  leave  the  question.  I  wish  to 
approach  the  question  in  the  most  dispas- 
sionate manner.  It  is  to  the  public  advan- 
tage that  it  should  be  so  approached,  and 
I  believe  it  can  only  be  fairly  discussed  bj 
going  into  Committee.  I  implore  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  play  with  the  forms  of  the 
House  and  thus  create  a  disturbed  feelmg 
amongst  us,  owing  to  which  this  subject 
may  not  be  debated  in  the  dispassionate 
manner  which  we  all  think  so  desirable.  It 
is  clear  that  so  complicated  a  question  can 
be  sufficiently  discussed  only  in  Commit- 
tee ;  and  I  hope  the  Government  will,  with- 
out circumlocution,  say,  "  We  will  go  into 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  then 
discuss  the  question." 

Motion  agreed  to* 

SUPPLY—NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed* 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £170,883,  be  grant- 
ed to  Her  Mnjesty,  to  defray  the  Salaries  of  th« 
Officers  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Office,  which  wUl  come  in  ooane  of  pay- 
ment daring  the  year  ending  on  the  dlst  day  of 
March,  1868." 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  the  Vote  un- 
der consideration  was  increasing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  ;  it  was  upwards  of  £170,000, 
and  it  had  increased  by  £36,000  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  was  proposed  that 
fiye  new  appointments  should  be  made. 
There  was  to  be  a  librarian  at  £150  a 
year,  there  was  to  be  an  acting  construe- 
tor  at  £800,  there  was  to  be  a  Deputy  Ac- 
countant General  at  £900,  a  new  chief 
e*erk  in  the  storekeeper's  department  at 
£850|  and  an  officer  and  secretary  to  oon* 
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trol  tbe  transport  Bervice  at  £2,000.  If 
ODce  those  Votes  were  passed,  they  became 
fixed  and  eould  not  be  got  rid  of.  With 
regard  to  tbe  transport  senrice,  if  the  Go- 
Temment  really  intended  to  consolidate  it, 
taking  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  depart- 
zneots  also,  he  would  hare  no  objection  to 
the  Vote.  But  if  thej  intended  to  make 
no  greater  change  than  a  separation  of 
the  transport  from  the  yictualling  depart- 
ment, the  new  appointments  would  be  cre- 
ated without  effecting  any  useful  object, 
and  he  should  oppose  the  Vote.  He  did 
not  consider  £900  per  annum  to  be  too 
much  for  a  chief  constructor  ;  but  having 
that  officer  and  also  a  constructor,  what 
did  they  want  with  an  acting  constructor, 
with  a  salary  of  £800  ?  Was  it  intended 
that  the  latter  should  do  all  the  work? 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  appointment  was 
totally  unnecessary,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  no  more  wooden  ships 
were  being  built.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  Deputy  Accountant  General,  whose 
salary  was  to  be  £900,  he  held  that  new 
office  to  be  yery  questionable,  as  it  would 
divide  the  responsibility.  Great  com- 
plaints had  been  made  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  accounts  of  the  na?y  had 
been  kept ;  and  although  a  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  that  subject, 
nothing  whaterer  had  been  done  to  provide 
a  remedy.  Therefore  before  the  Commit- 
tee sanctioned  the  Vote,  he  hoped  that  at  all 
events  the  noble  Lord  would  state  whether 
anything  had  been  done,  or  was  contem* 
plated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Dockyards  with  reference  to  the  accounts. 
The  intentions  of  the  Government  on  that 
head  ought  to  be  known  before  the  staff 
was  increased.  With  regard  to  the  Ad- 
miralty clerks  generally,  he  must  remind 
the  Committee  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  460  emplayis  at  Somerset  House  and 
Whitehall,  out  of  which  160  or  170  were 
in  the  Accountant  General's  office,  be- 
sides a  vast  number  of  clerks,  surveyors, 
and  builders  at  the  dockyards.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Admiralty  had  servants 
enough  to  spend  even  £24,000,000,  in- 
stead of  £12.000,000  ;  and  however  un- 
pleasant the  task  might  be,  some  Member 
most  endeavour  to  stem,  if  possible,  the 
torrent  of  lavish  expenditure.  The  pleas 
on  which  Liberal  Members  had  obtained 
the  support  of  their  constituents,  as  against 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  had  always  been 
retrenchment,  economy,  and  reform.  Let 
them  not,   then,  allow  the  two  first   to 


become  as  the  last  had  been,  a  laugh- 
ing-stock on  the  Treasuty  benches.  He 
would  not  divide  the  Committee  sgainst  the 
£2»000  to  which  he  had  referred,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  the  Indian  and  Co- 
lonial Transport  Boards  were  to  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  Admiralty;  but  he  would 
move  that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by  £2,550, 
namely,  £800  for  the  acting  constructor, 
£900  for  the  deputy  accountant,  and  £850 
for  the  chief  clerk  in  the  store  department. 
Motion  made, 

'*Thftt  a  sum,  not  ezoeedioff  £168,282,  be 
granted  to  Qer  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Salaries 
of  the  Officers  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Admiralty  Office,  which  will  come  in  coarse 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  March,  1863/' 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he 
thought  there  was  great  force  in  the 
hon.  Member's  observations.  He  hoped 
that  a  satisfactory  explanation  would  be 
given  for  the  appointment  of  an  Acting 
Constructor.  They  were  about  to  sub- 
stitute an  iron  fleet  for  a  wooden  one,  and 
as  many  of  the  large  iron  vessels  would 
be  constructed  in  private  yards  he  did  not 
understand  why  another  officer  in  the 
Controlling  Department  was  needed,  un- 
less, indeed,  that  officer  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  iron 
ships.  With  regard  to  the  item  for  trans- 
ports, the  affair  must  be  a  sham  if  two 
great  Departments  were  excluded  from  the 
arrangement.  He  thought  that  the  item 
had  better  be  deferred  until  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Departments  consented  to 
form  part  of  the  Transport  Board.  With 
regard  to  the  Deputy  Accountant  General, 
he  should  not  object  to  the  appointment, 
if  it  were  made  a  temporary  one,  only 
to  endure  while  the  accounts  were  being 
brought  into  a  proper  state,  and  to  cease 
when  that  result  was  attained. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  observed,  that  the 
Vote  exceeded  that  of  the  last  year  by 
about  £9,700,  and  unless  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  gave  a  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  augmentation, 
he  should  be  inclined  to  move  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Vote  by  the  whole  of  that  sum. 
He  observed  that  the  Vote  included  pny- 
ments  for  a  large  number  of  temporary 
clerks,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  better 
plan  for  the  Admiralty  to  engage  perma- 
nently as  many  clerks  as  were  needed. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
he  wished  to  know,  whether  any  means 
had  been  devised  by  which  the  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  brought  in 
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more  direct  contact  with  tho  sereral  de- 
partments, in  order  that  a  distinct  respon- 
sibilitj  might  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
individual  Member  ?  He  was  desirous  to 
have  a  reply  to  that  question,  because, 
unless  those  who  were  theoretically  re- 
sponsible were  made  really  so,  nothing 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  serriee 
would  have  been  effected.  Who,  for  in^ 
stance,  was  responsible  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  navy  ?  or  had  any  change  been 
made  which  would  bring  that  department 
of  the  service  under  the  more  distinct  con- 
trol of  an  individual  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, subject  to  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  First  Lord  ? 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  smith  remarked, 
that  while  the  sum  asked  for  the  purposes 
of  the  department  in  1852  was  £1 34,000, 
it  had  amounted  in  1858-9  to  £140,000, 
to  which  latter  sum  it  had  only  reached 
during  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  Esti- 
mates before  them  there  was  a  further 
increase  of  more  than  £30,000.  The 
causes  of  the  great  increase  under  that 
head  within  the  last  five  years  he  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  number 
of  clerks,  especially  temporary  clerks,  em- 
ployed in  the  department.  That  obser- 
▼ation  applied  to  every  department  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  hoped  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  would  state  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  deal  with  the  question.  There 
were  333  persons  upon  the  establishment 
for  the  present  year,  while  in  1858  they 
amounted  only  to  270.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  only  235.  Now,  taking  into 
account  the  temporary  clerks,  they  bad  a 
force  of  452  persons.  There  were  also 
probationary  clerks,  and  he  should  like 
to  know  what  were  the  rules  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  Members  of  that 
particular  class  were  appointed — whether 
by  nomination  and  competition,  and  whe- 
ther, when  persons  were  nominated,  they 
came  on  in  their  turn  ?  For  his  own  part, 
he  regretted  that  a  larger  reduction  in  the 
Vote  had  not  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
the  question  of  the  employment  of  tem- 
porary clerks,  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, concerned  as  well  the  War  Office  as 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  moved  for  returns 
of  the  sums  expended  during  the  last  five 
years  on  that  class  of  clerks,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  soon  be  furnished  with 
the  information  which  those  returns  would 
afford.  When  that  information  was  oh- 
tained,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  amount 
&ir  Henry  WilUmghbtf 


was  rery  large — so  large  as  to  disturb 
very  much  the  distribution  of  the  money 
voted  for  the  Estimates  presented  to  Par- 
liament. The  expenditure  on  the  Admiralty 
Office  had  for  several  years  been  £5,000 
or  £6,000  above  the  sum  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  believed  the  excess  was  due 
to  the  large  number  of  temporary  clerks 
employed.  The  whole  subject  was  one 
which  appeared  to  him  to  require  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  when  the  late  Go- 
vernment were  in  office  it  had  occupied 
their  attention,  and  it  had  been  taken  ap 
by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ezche^ 
quer  on  his  accession  to  office  ;  and  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  had  himself  been  a  mem- 
ber, was  appointed  to  consider  the  question. 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  difficulty  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  idea  which 
suggested  itself  to  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  was  associated  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  central  office,  unconneeted  with 
the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty,  which 
should  comprise  a  regular  staff  of  tem- 
porary clerks,  and  that  those  clerks 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  tho 
Government  offices  which  might  require 
their  services.  He  did  not  mean  that  the 
work  should  be  sent  out  to  be  done  in  the 
central  office ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  departments  which  required  assistance 
should  send  to  the  central  office  for  any 
number  of  clerks  they  might  want.  Sack 
an  arrangement  would  not  only  do  jus* 
tice  to  both  the  temporary  and  the  per* 
manent  clerks,  but  would  also  lead  to  con- 
siderable economy  and  improvement  in  the 
service.  The  proposal  had  slept  for  some 
time.  Last  year  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stated  that  it  was  under  consi- 
deration, and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  consult  the  heads  of  departments.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  consultation  had 
taken  place,  but  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  mentioning  the  subject  again,  because 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  altogether  for- 
gotten. It  was  worthy  of  serious  consi- 
deration, and  he  trusted  the  Government 
would  lose  no  time  in  seeing  whether  any- 
thing could  be  done. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
thought  that  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  been  remarking  upon  the  increase  in  the 
Estimates  hardly  bore  in  mind  the  sirouU 
taneous  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
answer  to  the  greater  part  of  their  criti- 
cisms. He  was  not  prepared  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland,  because  he  believed  that  the 
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Secretary  to  the  Admiraltj  was  justified 
io  asking  the  Committee  to  grant  the 
additional  assistance  required  bj  the  Ac- 
countant General  and  the  Constructor  of 
the  Navy.  The  appointment  of  an  acting 
coDstmctor  was  demanded  bj  the  increased 
bnsiness,  while  the  appointment  of  a  de* 
poty  Accountant  Qeneral  was  still  more 
imperatiyely  required.  Full  justice  had 
been  done  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland to  the  great  acquirements  of  the 
Aocoimtant  General  of  the  Na?y,  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  roast  be  aware  that  the 
health  of  that  officer  had  broken  down 
under  the  pressure  of  the  increased  busi< 
neaa  in  his  department.  The  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  na?y  had  been  attended 
by  an  increase  of  accounts,  and  he  be- 
lieTcd,  moreoTcr,  that  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  a  deputy  Accountant  General 
was  only  the  re?iyd  of  an  office  which 
existed  at  a  time  when  the  expenses  of 
the  navy,  and,  consequently  the  accounts, 
did  not  exceed  one-half  their  present 
amoant.  Tb^^  was  one  entry  in  the 
Yote,  howe?er,  npon  which  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
would  offer  some  explanation.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  sum  of  £2,000  for  an  officer 
to  control  the  transport  senriee,  and  a  se- 
cretary. How  was  the  appearance  of  that 
item  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  that 
aetting  amde  the  sum  required  for  the 
transports  now  on  their  way  home  from 
Canada,  the  transport  Vote  stood  at  a 
much  lower  Bgwe  than  last  year  ? 

Ms.  LAIRD  said,  he  should  support 
the  Vote.  The  officers  to  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  gi?e  assistance  had  been  much 
OYorworked  for  many  years,  and  he  could 
state  from  personal  experience  and  obser- 
Tation  that  they  were  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  and  ability.  He  could 
■ot  see  how  the  appointment  of  a  deputy 
Accountant  General  could  be  objected  to 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  They  want- 
ed, in  future,  an  accurate  and  detailed 
account  of  the  cost  of  each  ship,  including, 
of  course,  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid 
and  the  prices  of  materials,  and  also  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of 
each  dockyard.  Such  an  account  could 
be  obtained,  but  it  must  double  the  num* 
ber  of  clerks  and  lead  to  a  large  increase 
m  the  business  of  the  Accountant  General, 
aa  well  as  necessitate  a  thorough  revision 
of  bis  system.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  very  fond  of  contrasting  the  cost  of 
•hips  built  under  contract  with  that  of 
Tessels   constmcted    in  the   GoTcrnment 
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dockyards.  So  far  from  it  being  true  that 
ships  of  war  could  be  built  for  £15  or 
£20  a  ton,  he  believed  they  must  cost  at 
least  £30  per  ton  ;  and  he  trusted  the 
country  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  led 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  ships  built  in 
the  Gofemment  dockyards  cost  30  or  50 
per  cent  more  than  they  really  did. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
was  glad  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birkenhead,  and  hoped  he 
would  often  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  naval  mat- 
ters. If  his  hon.  friend  the  Member  for 
Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay)  had  been  in  his 
place  on  Monday,  he  would  have  heard 
him  (Lord  Clarence  Paget)  distinctly  state 
what  was  going  on  in  the  dockyards  as  to 
the  rectification  of  the  accounts.  He 
would  not  trouble  (he  Committee  with  a 
repetition  of  that  statement;  but  he  might 
say  generally,  that  the  Accountant  General 
expressed  his  expectation  of  being  able  to 
render  the  general  accounts  as  perfect  as 
the  persona]  accounts  of  the  seamen.  His 
hon.  Friend  said  he  disapproved  of  the 
deputy  Accountant  General.  He  (Lord 
Clarence  Paget)  could  assure  his  hon. 
Friend  that  the  Accountant  General  could 
not  do  the  work  that  was  assigned  to  him. 
No  amount  of  industry  would  enable  a 
man  to  get  through  it.  It  was  simply 
impossible,  owing  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  navy  which  had  taken  place  of  late 
years.  The  Accountant  General  must 
under  the  new  system  of  accounts  visit 
the  dockyards  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining and  checking  the  accounts ;  but 
how  was  he  to  do  that  and  attend  to 
his  daily  business  at  Somerset  House  as 
well  ?  An  additional  officer  was  impera- 
tively required,  more  especially  when  all 
desired  to  see  more  correct  and  detailed 
accounts  of  everything  connected  with 
naval  expenditure.  So  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  an  acting  constructor.  The 
Admiralty  had  over  and  over  again  been 
found  fault  with  because  the  Controller  of 
the  Navy  sat  in  his  office  at  Whitehall  and 
did  not  inspect  the  dockyards  ;  but  the 
simple  answer  was  that  he  could  not  visit 
the  dockyards  unless  he  could  leave  an 
officer  behind  him  at  Whitehall  to  carry  on 
the  daily  business  there.  It  had  been  said 
that  they  were  building  ships  by  contract, 
but  the  fact  that  the  work  was  being  done 
in  private  yards,  was  an  additional  reason 
why  it  should  be  properly  inspected  and 
checked  by  a  Government  officer.  The 
appointment   of  an    additional  first-class 
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clerk,  to  which  the  hon.  Memher  for  Sun- 
derland had  objected,  was  more  a  matter 
of  rank  than  of  emolument,  and  did  not  in- 
volve anj  increase  of  expense.     He  had 
been  asked  to  state  what  was  the  responsi- 
hilitj  of  the  Lords  of  the   Admiralty — 
whether    it    was    indiyidaal    or    general. 
That  waa  a  very  large  question,  but  it  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  done  his  best  to  give  a 
defined  responsibility  to  each  member  of 
the  Board.     It  was  confidently  expected 
that  one  result  of  bringing  together  all  the 
navy   departments  under  one  roof,  would 
be  to  place  the  principal  ofiicers  in  more 
frequent  and  more  convenient  communica- 
tion with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.     An 
inquiry  had  also  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  probationary  clerks.      They   were 
gentlemen  who  had  received  appointments 
as  paymasters'  clerks,  and  who,  before  be- 
ing appointed  to  ships,  underwent  instruc- 
tion at  Somerset  House,  under  the  direction 
of  the   Accountant  Qeneral.      He   would 
not  express  any   opinion   upon  the  plan 
sketched  out  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote), 
but  would  state  the  course  which  the  Du](e 
of  Somerset  had  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  temporary  clerks  at  the  Admiralty. 
Formerly  permanent  clerkships  were  look- 
ed upon  as  entirely  separate  from  tempo- 
rary ones.   Now,  however,  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  department,  the  Duke  ot 
Somerset  sent  up  three  of  those  gentlemen 
to  compete  for  it.     They   underwent  an 
examination  ;  the  successful  candidate  be- 
came a  temporary  clerk,  and  the  temporary 
clerks  filled  up  any  vacancies  in  the  ranks 
of  the   permanent    ones.      The    appoint- 
ments  to   which   the  hon.   Member  had 
objected  were  in  part  designed  to  secure 
the  more  perfect  keeping  of  the  accounts 
in  the  dockyards,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  his  vote 
would  be  determined  by  the  answer  which 
the  noble  Lord  might  give  to  the  following 
question: — What  had  been  the  previous 
pursuits  and  the  course  of  education  of  the 
gentleman  appointed  as  acting  construc- 
tor? It  was  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  new  order  of  things  with  regard  to 
shipbuilding,  that  the  Constructor  should 
be  a  gentleman  of  great  practical  experi- 
ence. They  all  knew  that  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  had 
advised  that  the  whole  of  the  joints  of  the 
Watrior  should  be  tongued.  Now,  every 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


practical  man  knew  that  in  so  doing.  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker  not  only  weaken^  the 
plates,  but  he  did  something  worse,  for  he 
rendered  it  necessary,  if  anj  damage  oc- 
curred to  a  single  plate,  before  it  could  be 
repaired,  to  remove  all  the  plates  above  it. 
Such  was  the  present  condition  of  the 
Warrior.  It  was  necessary  that  the  man 
appointed  to  the  proposed  oflioe  should  be 
a  roan  of  thorough  practical  knowledge 
and  not  a  mere  theorist. 

Mr.  BENTINGK  said,  he  feared  that 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Vote  con- 
ceived retrenchment  and  economy  to  be 
convertible  terms,  but  they  were  not  so 
in  all  cases.  If  the  people  knew  what  an 
amount  of  money  had  been  wasted  under 
the  name  of  economy,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly startled.  Nothing  was  so  productive 
of  injury  as  being  short-handed.  The  real 
ground  in  the  present  discussion  was  that 
of  responsibility,  the  main  diflSculty  in 
dealing  with  anything  connected  with  the 
Admiralty  being  to  determine  with  whom 
the  responsibility  lay.  But  that  was  the 
fault  of  the  constitution  of  the  department, 
not  of  those  who  at  present  filled  its  of- 
fices ;  and  until  the  House  was  ready  to 
remedy  the  root  of  the  evil — the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board — they  were  bound  to 
leave  the  decision  of  all  these  details  of 
expenditure  to  the  Board  as  it  at  present 
existed.  He  should  for  these  reasons  give 
his  support  to  the  Vote. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  that 
though  he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Bentinck)  that  retrenchment  was 
not  always  economy,  he  would  venture  to 
remind  the  House  that  expenditure  was  not 
always  efficiency.  He  also  thought  that  if 
the  balance  was  struck  between  the  loss 
arising  from  what  was  spent  unnecessarily 
and  that  arising  from  mistaken  retrench- 
ment, the  balance  would  be  against  the 
former.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  proposed  appointments,  and  with  the 
explanations  given  by  the  noble  Lord  re- 
specting them.  He  believed  tliat  the  in- 
creased expense  of  keeping  the  acoounta 
would  be  amply  compensated  for  by  their 
improved  efficiency. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  remarked,  that 
he  also  thought  increased  efficiency  would 
be  the  result  of  the  Vote,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  it.  He  approved  of  the 
present  form  of  presenting  the  estimates, 
as  tending  to  a  more  watchful  supervision 
of  naval  works. 

Mr.  WHITBRBAD  said,  there  wore 
two  great  sources  of  expenditure — wages 
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and  materials — with  regard  to  which  the 
Accoontant  Generars  duty  was  merely  to 
see,  in  one  case,  that  the  authorized  rates 
were  not  exceeded,  and,  in  the  other,  that 
the  charges  were  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contracts  accepted   bj  the 
Board.     For  the  information  of  the  Oom- 
mittee,  he   would   shortly   state  his  own 
practice.      When   he    went   to    the    Ac- 
eountant  Qeneral's  office,  he  found  there 
the  accounts  to  be  passed ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  with  other  duties  to 
go  through  them  all  ip  detail,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Accountant  General  to  raise 
any  point  as  to  which  there  could  be  dofibt, 
or  which  was  not  authorized  by  distinct 
practice.     If  his  attention  were  not  called 
to  anything  specially,  it  was  his  practice 
to  pass  the  accounts,  reserving  only  some 
few,   chosen   at   hazard,   to   be  carefully 
scrutinized  in  detail.     It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Accountant  General  to  call  attention 
to  any  point,  however  small,  requiring  ex- 
planation ;  and  whenever  doubt  iarose,  or 
where  there  was  a  payment  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent  for  further  expen- 
diture, to  refer  the  matter  to  the  superin- 
tending Lord.     He  could  not  ouite  agree 
with  the  answer  given  by  the  Accountant 
General  to  the  Committee,  that  he  had  only 
to  proeure  the  initials  of  the  superintending 
Lord  to  relieve  himself  from  responsibility, 
because  it  must  be  obvious  that,  although 
his    advice   might   be   acted  on,  he  was 
responsible  for  any  advice  which  he  gave. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  system  worked  inefficiently  or  badly. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  on  questions  of  wages  it  was  suffi- 
ciently plain  sailing ;  but  when  they  came 
to  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  Votes 
which  was  expended  on  materials  for  the 
Dockyards,  ho  belieyed  there  was  no  real 
responsibility  chargeable  on  any  one  at  the 
Admiralty  Department.  He  had  no  doubt 
of  the  necessity  of  the  other  appointments, 
but  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  j&2,000 
for  the  heads  of  a  Transport  Board  no  ex- 
planation whatever  had  been  given. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  point  had  been  so  fully  discussed  on  a 
recent  occasion  that  he  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  it.  The  appointments 
which  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  intended  to 
cover  had  been  made  in  consequence  of 
proceedings  before  the  Transport  Commit- 
tee of  last  year.  The  naval  officer  and  his 
secretary  were  intended  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  Transport  Board,  which  at  present  was 
to  manage  ilie  transport  of  troops  to  all  our 


colonies  except  India,  but  might  ultimately 
embrace  that  dependency  within  its  sphere 
of  operations.  He  was  bound  to  add,  that 
although  last  year  a  great  many  reasons 
were  given  why  the  shipping  business  of 
the  Emigration  Office  should  be  placed 
under  a  Transport  Board,  he  had  since 
heard  strong  grounds  urged  against  such 
a  change  at  present.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  the  Transport  Department  indepen- 
dent of  the  Controller  of  the  Victualling  ; 
otherwise,  if  the  country  were  engaged 
in  hostilities,  great  confusion  and  need- 
less expenditure  might  ensue.  The  acting 
constructor  Was  a  well  known  man,  pos- 
sessed of  great  intelligence,  and  perfectly 
capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  the  con- 
struction of  iron  ships. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Morton  Pbto, 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  officer  to  be  appointed  was  Mr.  Abethell, 
one  of  the  master  shipwrights  in  the  dock- 
yards. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  his  objections 
to  the  appointment  of  an  acting  construc- 
tor had  not  been  removed  by  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.  What,  he 
would  ask,  would  the  chief  constructor 
and  constructor  have  to  do  when  this 
acting  constructor  was  appointed?  In 
every  dockyard  there  was  a  master  ship- 
wright, receiving  a  salary  of  £600,  and 
two  assistants,  receiving  salaries  of  £400 
per  annum  ;  therefore  there  was  no  want 
of  hands  to  conduct  the  works.  If  they  had 
too  many  heads,  there  would  be  divided 
responsibility,  and  when  anything  was 
wrong,  they  would  be  unable  to  place  their 
finger  on  the  person  who  had  committed 
the  error.  He  should  press  his  amend- 
ment to  deduct  £2,550  from  the  Vote. 
With  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Laird),  he 
would  observe  that  it  was  stated  that 
the  building  of  ships  at  Deptford  cost  £37 
a  ton.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  hull  of  a  ship  under 
1,000  tons  would  not  cost  one-half  the 
sum  of  £37  per  ton. 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  that,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  statement  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission as  to  the  cost  of  constructing 
ships  at  Deptford,  he  might  observe  that 
a  great  many  of  the  ships  built  there  had 
been  built  originally  as  sailing  vessels, 
and  afterwards  converted  into  screw  ships. 
Besides,  the  expense  of  repairing  a  36- 
gun  frigate  had  been  included  in  the 
charges  for  building  at  Deptford. 

Sir  jambs  ELPHIN STONE  asked, 
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whether  the  gentleman  proposed  to  he  ap- 
pointed as  acting  constructor  was  not  an 
old  man,  heyond  the  age  at  which  the 
Government  could  force  him  to  take  a 
retiring  pension. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
he  was  a  most  zealous  and  active  offi* 
cer. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  22  ; 
Noes  114:  Majority  92. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £297,602,  Coast  Guard   Service, 

Mr.  B.  HODGSON  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty 
whether  any  scale  of  remuneration  for 
shipping  masters  had  been  settled  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  opportunity 
of  entering  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  was 
to  be  extended  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
There  was  a  valuable  body  of  seamen  both 
in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  who  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  volunteering  for 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  overrate  the  services  rendered 
by  the  shipping  masters  at  the  various 
ports  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve.  He  trusted  the  Admiralty  would 
deal  with  them  liberally,  and  consider 
whether  they  might  not  receive  some  dis- 
tinguishing badge  or  honorary  rank. 

Mr.  laird  said,  the  noble  Lord  would 
do  well  to  make  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  crews  of  steamers,  boatmen, 
lightermen,  and  others  of  that  class,  might 
be  drilled  so  as  to  be  available  for  the 
defence  of  their  several  ports.  If  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  unwilling  to 
enter  for  foreign  service  joined  together 
for  the  defence  of  the  ports,  a  greater 
number  of  others  would  become  free  for 
foreign  service,  and  this  would  add  very 
greatly  to  our  naval  resources. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
they  were  called  upon  to  give  great  credit 
to  the  shipping  masters  for  the  position 
in  which  the  Naval  Reserve  then  stood. 
They  had  performed  an  amount  of  labour 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  country 
to  recognise.  He  did  not  think  that  tlie 
officers  of  the  merchant  service  deserved 
all  the  praise  which  had  been  given  them. 
They  were  at  first  as  much  opposed  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  as  the  men  ;  but  as 
light  dawned  upon  one  it  fell  upon  the 
other,  and  he  believed  that  in  the  future 
progress  of  the  Reserve  tlie  officers  of  the 
Sir  James  Elphinstone 


merchant  service  would  be  of  very  great 
assistance.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tyneroouth  that  the 
shipping  masters  were  entitled  to  some 
honorary  distinction,  and  it  was  only  right 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  the  extra 
time  which  they  devoted  to  the  business 
of  the  Reserve,  and  which  took  up  one- 
third  of  their  time.  He  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  second  a  proposition  that  the 
shipping  masters  should  receive  substan- 
tial rank  as  paymasters  of  the  reserve, 
and  that  that  distinction  should  be  accom- 
panied by  due  remuneration.  With  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Reserve,  he 
would  urge  the  Government  to  carry  oat 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Commission  in  regard  to  school  ahipa, 
because  unless  they  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  boys  as  well  as  adults  to  the 
force,  the  scheme  must  break  down.  Each 
boy  in  the  Royal  Navy,  before  ho  was 
reckoned  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  cost  the 
country  £123,  whereas  under  the  school- 
ship  system  he  would  only  cost  £ZS.  He 
would  then  pass  to  the  merchant  service, 
and  the  shipping  master  at  the  port  would 
be  able  to  enlist  him  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
wished  to  inquire  whether  any  commissioDs 
had  as  yet  been  issued  to  the  officers  of 
the  mercantile  marine  who  had  joined  the 
Naval  Reserve  ? 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he  de- 
sired  to  know  whether  any  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  rates  of  payment  for  the 
officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
was  happy  to  inform  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Alderman  Salo- 
mons) that  they  had  made  a  commence- 
ment in  granting  appointments  to  officers 
of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  that  the  first 
commission  had  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
Judkins,  the  officer  who  with  so  much 
ability  had  commanded  the  steamer  that 
carried  our  troops  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Judkins  had  passed  the  age  for  active 
service,  but  he  had  been  made  an  honorary 
lieutenant,  to  mark  the  sense  which  the 
Government  entertained  of  his  services. 
The  item  of  £5,000  for  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants  of  the  Naval  Reserve  was 
to  reimburse  them  for  travelling  expenses, 
board,  and  so  on,  when  they  were  away 
from  their  vessels  undergoing  instruction 
— the  lieutenants  to  receive  10s.  a  day, 
and  the  sub-lieutenants  5s.  He  could  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  EK 
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phinsione),  that  to  tho  shipping  masters 
alone  thej  owed  the  present  665cient  state 
of  the  Naral  Reserve.  In  his  opinion, 
Captain  Browne,  the  registrar-general  of 
seamen,  was  the  man  to  whom  thej 
were  most  indebted  for  his  serfices  in 
that  respect,  and  next  to  him  the  naral 
officers  of  the  several  depots.  There  was 
no  doobt,  however,  that  they  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  shipping  masters  also.  A 
new  scale  of  pay  had  been  just  arranged 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the 
shipping  masters,  who,  he  begged  to  state, 
were  no  longer  shipping  masters,  but  were 
benceforward  to  be  called  "  Registrars 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve."  These  gen- 
tlero^i  would  for  the  future  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  men  they  were 
instrnmental  in  enrolling,  and  also  to  thp 
amount  of  correspondence  they  had  to 
carry  on  on  account  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
They  would  thus  receive  a  very  substan- 
tial addition  to  the  allowances  which  they 
already  received.  The  highest  amount 
for  the  past  year  that  had  been  received 
by  any  of  those  gentlemen  was  £180.  No 
doubt,  as  the  Reserve  increased,  the  work 
which  tho  registrars  had  to  perform  would 
also  increase,  and  so  would  their  pay. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  thought  that 
"Paymasters  of  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve "  would  have  been  a  better  title. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  £180 
went  to  the  deputy  registrars,  or  was  it 
to  be  divided  among  their  clerks  ? 

Mb.  CORRY  observed,  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  150  men  in  the  number  of 
the  coast-guard  on  land  service,  though  he 
should  have  thought  that  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Naval  Reserve  the  im- 
portance of  the  coast-guard  would  have 
diminished. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
wished  to  learn  the  number  out  of  the 
10,000  men  in  the  reserve  that  might  be 
immediately  available  for  service  if  re- 
quired ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  stated, 
that  £180  was  the  highest  amount  that 
any  of  the  registrars  had  received.  Of 
course,  certain  clerks  were  to  be  paid, 
but  that  was  to  be  done  before,  and  the 
£180  was  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
ineome  of  the  registrars.  As  to  the  num- 
ber out  of  the  10,000  reserves  that  might 
be  immediately  available,  their  present 
position  was  this  :— According  to  the  la- 
test returns  in  last  December,  the  number 
of  reserves  on  long  voyages  was  669^  on 


short  voyages  2,359,  and  the  number  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  at  home  was  4,756  ; 
but  since  that  return  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  force. 

Sm  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  inquired, 
how  far  the  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  eitended  to  the  Chan- 
nel Islands? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  replied, 
that  the  seamen  of  the  Channel  Islands 
were  as  much  interested  in  the  reserve  as 
the  seamen  in  the  home  ports.  Several 
of  them  had  been  already  enrolled. 

In  reply  to  Mr  Lindsay, 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
fees  of  the  shipping  masters  were  £2,000. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £68,045,  Scientific  DepartmenU  of 
the  Navy. 

Mb.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  excess  of 
expenditure  in  past  years  over  the  sums 
voted  under  this  head.  In  1859  they 
voted  £61,000,  and  £68,000  were  ex- 
pended;  in  1860  they  voted  £64.000, 
and  £73,000  were  expended.  Would 
there  be  any  objection  to  a  return  giving 
a  list  or  index  of  the  charts  published  by 
the  hydrographical  department  during  the 
last  ten  years  ? 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  it  would 
be  useful  to  know  what  progress  was  made 
in  the  coast  surveys.  The  Astronomer 
Royal,  one  of  the  most  able  mathema- 
ticians and  astronomers  in  England  or  the 
world,  had  never  had  an  increase  of  his 
pay.  It  was  only  £1,000  a  year  ;  and  for 
a  man  of  his  science  and  attainments  an 
augmentation  was  desirable. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  an  index  of  the  charts  of  all  the  sur- 
veys of  tho  world  ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  move  for  an  index  of  all  the 
published  charts,  there  probably  would  be 
no  objection  raised  to  the  Motion.  As  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  he  was  an  excel- 
lent officer,  and  he  might  add  that  that 
year  the  Admiralty  had  somewhat  improved 
the  position  of  some  of  his  assistants. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(4.)  £176,624,  Naval  Establishments  at 
Home. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  they  had  given  up 
building  wooden  ships,  except  those  of 
small  size.  The  pay  of  master  ship- 
wrights was  £650  per  annum,  and  of 
master  smiths  £250  per  annum.  The  in- 
crease of  iron'  ships  would  throw  extra 
work  upon  the  master  smiths,  and  he  sug- 
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gested  that  their  pay  should  be  increased, 
while  in  all  fature  appomtments  the  pay  of 
master  shipwrightt  ahonld  be  reduced. 

SirFREDBRIG  smith  expressed  his 
full  cdneurrence  in  the  obseryatioDS  made 
relatiTC  to  the  master  smiths,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  ad? isable  that  the  salaries  of 
the  master  shipwrights  should  be  reduced. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(5.)  £33,610,  Naval  Establishments 
Abroad. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  expenditure  for  tbe 
superintending  sta<'ff  and  the  number  of 
men  at  the  Malta  establishments  The 
item  in  the  Votes  for  that  establishment 
amounted  to  £7,819,  and  he  dared  say 
the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  Ad- 
miral Superintendent  would  probably  swell 
the  amount  to  £10,000.  That  appeared 
an  extravagant  snm  to  pay  for  the  super- 
intendence of  only  487  men«  whose  yearly 
wages  scarcely  exceeded  £22,000. . 

Lord  CLARBNCE  PAGET  remarked, 
that  he  could  only  say  that  the  Malta 
station  was  of  great  importance  in  respect 
to  the  Mediterranean  service,  and,  besides 
being  a  great  store  and  victualling  depot, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  smaller  proper^ 
tion  of  artificers,  large  works  were  going 
on  there.  Malta,  therefore,  could  not  he 
considered,  as  regards  officers  and  men,  in 
the  same  light  as  the  hohie  dockyards; 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(6.)  £1,147,678,  Wages  to  Artificers, 
Labourers,  &o.,  at  Home. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  hand-sawyers  in  the  dockyards,  who, 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  been  at 
job  and  task  work.  In  the  mean  while 
the  wages  of  other  mechanics,  who 
were  paid  by  the  day,  had  increased 
3d,,  4d.t  and  M.  per  day.  The  sawyers 
were  now  being  put  on  day  work  at  the 
same  wages  as  they  had  been  paid  up 
to  the  time  they  were  put  on  task  and 
job  work,  which  was  thirteen  years  ago, 
instead  of  being  paid  at  tho  advanced 
rates  of  the  present  day.  Thoy  were, 
moreover,  obliged  to  find  their  own  tools. 
That  appeared  to  be  nn  unjust  arrange- 
ment, as  it  affected  not  only  their  daily 
pay  but  their  superannuation  nllowance. 

Sm  HENRY  WILLOUGUBY  said, 
he  wished  to  have  some  explanation 
with  respect  to  a  paper  placed  on  the 
table,  entitled  '*  An  account,  showing 
the  expenses  incurred  on  Ilcr  Majesty *s 
Mr,  lAndiay 


ships — building,  converting,  repairing,  fit- 
ting, &c.— during  the  financial  year  1860- 
61."  The  ship  Howe  was  there  stated 
to  have  cost  £192,877  ;  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Victoria  was  put  down 
at  £187,129.  What  he  wished  to  know 
was,  whether  this  paper  of  accounts  was 
trustworthy,  and  whether  any  Member  in 
that  House  might  safely  rely  on  the 
figures  given  in  it?  He  did  not  put 
these  questions  idly,  for  he  bad  reason  to 
believe  that  the  accounts  were  not  of  that 
accurate  character  on  which  a  deliberative 
assembly  could  rely  in  discussing  financial 
matters.  It  was  said  tliat  a  change  was 
to  be  made  which  would  show  the  exact 
amount  expended  on  .each  ship,  atid  that 
this  system  was  to  be  commenced  on  the 
Achillei,  now  building  at  Ghathan^.  He 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord 
wheiher  that  was  to  be  construed  into  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  present  accounts 
were  not  to  be  relied  on  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
defect  of  the  present  system  of  expense 
accounts  was  that  large  sums  were  at- 
tributed in  them  to  't>ne  service  which, 
in  truth,  belonged  to  another.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  account  items  were  put 
down  under  tho  head  of  "  Docks,"  cranes, 
and  various  matters  connected  with  the 
dockyard,  Vhich  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  the  ship  which  was  being  built.  The 
hon.  Baronet,  however,  was  aware  that  it 
was  those  very  defects  which  the  Ad- 
miralty were  in  process  of  remedying, 
and  for  the  future  to  every  individual 
ship  would  be  credited  under  the  new  sys- 
tem every  particular  item  which  belonged 
to  it.  Thus,  by  a  system  of  double  entry, 
the  exact  cost  of  each  ship  would  be 
shown.  By  that  time  next  year  the  re- 
turns probably  would  show  accurately  the 
exact  cost  of  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  timber  was 
charged  in  the  returns  at  cost  price,  or 
whether  any  addition  was  made  to  the 
expense  of  the  ship  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  in  the  yard  ? 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wanted 
some  explanation  with  respect  to  the  states 
ment  regarding  the  Vote,  to  the  efiect  that 
it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  number  as 
vacancies  occurred  to  9,261. 

Lord  CLARBNCE  PAGET  said,  that 
it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
permanent  men  in  the  dockyards  to  the 
extent  laid  down  in  an  Order  in  Council  in 
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1850  ;  therefore  when  any  additional  work 
was  necessary,  they  adopted  the  plan  of 
hiring  men  instead  of  adding  to  the  per- 
manent staff. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  if  the  ac- 
counts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  navy  were 
to  be  presented  in  detail  they  ought  to 
show  the  whole  cost  of  each  ship.  Was 
anything,  for  instance,  taken  into  consi- 
deration for  depreciation,  or  insurance,  or 
losses  ?  lie  could  not  but  complain  of  the 
unsatisfactory  and  confused  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  were  presented  to  the 
House.  He  should  like  also  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  alteration  made 
in  the  system  of  task  and  job-work. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  he  would  ad- 
mit  that  the  accounts,  as  they  then  stood, 
did  not  show  the  whole  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor account ;  but  an  improved  system 
was  in  operation,  and  he  trusted  that  next 
year  the  fullest  details  of  the  cost  of  every 
ship  would  be  given.  There  was  no  task 
or  job-work  then  going  on  in  the  dock- 
yards. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  that 
he  understood  that  there  was  a  system 
of  measurement  in  operation  under  which, 
if  a  man  did  not  do  an  amount  of  work 
reaching  a  certain  standard,  he  was  paid 
leas  than  the  average  wages  ;  while  if  he 
did  an  amount  beyond  the  standard,  he 
was  not  paid  more  than  his  regular  earn- 
ings. 

Mr.  whit  bread  observed,  that  the 
system  was  known  as  the  "check-day 
pay,"  and  answered  very  well.  It  simply 
insured  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
pay. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  was  also 

(7.)  £66,801   Wages  to  Artificers  and 
Labourers  Abroad. 
(8.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sam,  not  exceeding  £1,744,184,  be 
granted  to  Her  MajeBtj,  to  defnj  the  expense  of 
Naval  Stores,  for  the  Building,  Repair,  and  Out- 
fit of  the  Fleet,  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  day  of 
March,  1863." 

Captaiii  JERVIS  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  what  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
Admiralty  to  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  chief  engineer  of  Chatham 
Dockyard  before  the  Dockyard  Inquiry 
Committee,  respecting  the  deteriorated 
quality  of  copper  obtained  for  copper 
sheathing  in  the  navy  ?  He  also  desired 
to  be  informed  whether  there  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to 
manufacture  their  own  plates  in   any  of 


the  dockyards  ?     Such  a  proceeding,  he 
thought,  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  BENTINCE  said,  he  had  always 
heard  that  the  deteriorated  quality  of  mo- 
dem copper  was  to  be  attributed  to  its 
admitture  with  foreign  ore.  His  noble 
Friend  would  acquit  him  in  his  remarks 
of  all  desire  to  use  captious  language,  or 
introduce  patty  feeling/  It  was  really  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  that 
he  wished  to  refer  to  some  particular  items 
in  the  Vote.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  was  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  descriptions  of  iron 
plates  for  sheathing  vessels  ;  in  fact, 
the  naval  supremacy  of  this  country 
was  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the 
goodness  of  those  plates.  He  had  heard 
within  the  last  few  days  rumours  in  cer- 
tain influential  quarters  which,  if  they 
had  any  foundation,  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty ;  hut 
which,  if  they  were  not  correct,  ought  to 
receive  an  authoritative  contradiction  from 
the  Minister  in  his  place  in  Parliament. 
He  had  heard  that  all  the  experiments 
tried  went  to  prove  that  hammered  plates 
were  vastly  superior  to  rolled  plates  ;  that 
the  experiments  tried  on  the  target  con- 
structed like  the  side  of  the  Warrior 
showed  very  strongly  the  superiority  of 
the  hammered  plates.  Then,  again,  he 
was  told  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  fit  the  Boyal  Oak,  the 
Achilles,  and  the  Black  Prince  with  rolled 
plates.  That  was  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion indeed,  for  unless  the  Admiralty  were 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
the  rolled  over  the  hammered  plates,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
folly  in  the  world  to  cover  the  sides  of 
those  ships  with  the  rolled  plates*  If  suf- 
ficient experiments  had  not  been  made 
upon  hammered  and  rolled  plates,  further 
experiments  ought  to  be  made  regardless 
of  expense,  so  as  to  set  the  question  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  at  rest.  It 
would  be  much  better  economy  to  spend 
a  certain  number  of  thousands  of  pounds 
in  experiments  than  to  build  iron-plated 
vessels  concerning  which  the  authorities 
of  the  Admiralty  might  entertain  doubts. 
Ar  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  country 
really  depended  on  the  superiority  of  the 
iron  plates  employed  for  their  ships,  he 
asked  the  noble  Lord  to  give  them  his  best 
opinion  on  this  point.  Another  question 
he  had  to  put  was  with  regard  to  the 
contractors.  He  had  been  informed  on 
good   authority   that  the  contractors   for 
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building  the  large  iron  frigates  bad  in 
several  instances  failed  to  complete  their 
contracts.  He  wished  to  know  if  that 
were  the  fact,  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
penalties  to  which  the  contractors  were 
liable  had  been  enforced  ?  He  had 
been  told  that  the  contractors  for  the 
Valiantf  the  BUkJc  Prince,  the  De- 
fence, and  the  Eesistance  were  in  the 
position  he  had  mentioned.  There  woald 
appear  to  be  some  ambition  to  obtain  these 
Admiralty  contracts,  which  was  not  on 
account  of  the  pecuniarj  advantages  re- 
sulting from  them.  It  was  well  known 
that  when  the  contractors  failed  to  fulfil 
their  contracts,  great  pecuniarj  loss  was 
entailed  on  the  Government,  as  they  were 
compelled  to  obtain  additional  assistance  to 
complete  the  work.  Sufficient  inquiry,  he 
thought,  was  not  made  into  the  solvency 
of  persons  who  tendered  for  the  contracts, 
and  the  practice  of  not  enforcing  the 
penalties  was  a  premium  to  unqualified 
persons  to  tender  for  contracts.  The  next 
point  be  wished  to  touch  upon  was  with 
regard  to  Trotman's  anchors.  He  wished 
to  know  whether,  recently,  when  one  of 
those  anchors  was  tested  at  Woolwich,  lAr. 
Trotman  desired  to  have  a  double  test,  and 
the  authorities  declined  without  a  special 
order  from  the  Admiralty,  as  the  machinery 
might  be  injured  ;  and  that  on  Mr.  Trot- 
man offering  to  bear  any  expense,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ?  The  last  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  direct  attention  was  the  coaling  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships.  That  was  a  most  im- 
portant question.  He  had  been  told  that 
the  means  of  coaling  both  at  Plymouth 
and  Portsmouth  were  not  what  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  when 
it  might  require  to  be  done  with  great 
rapidity  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  of  that 
opinion,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  wished  to 
know  whether  they  intended  to  propose 
any  improvement. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  would 
ask  whether  the  small  vessels,  corvettes, 
and  gunboats  the  Government  intended  to 
be  built,  were  to  be  built  of  wood  or  iron  ? 

Mk.  laird  said,  it  appeared  to  him  a 
question,  after  the  discussion  that  took 
place  on  a  former  evening,  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  go  on  building  large  ships  of 
wood  and  iron  combined.  He  doubted, 
also,  whether  they  ought  to  carry  out  the 
plan  entertained  of  converting  several 
wooden-built  ships  into  iron-plated  vessels 
without  a  previous  experiment  to  test  their 
efficiency  when  so  converted.  The  addi- 
Hr.  Bentinck 


tion  of  the  weight  of  the  iron  plates,  fur 
which  they  were  not  originally  laid  down, 
would  make  them  unseaworthy  and  dan- 
gerous if  they  carried  their  full  comple- 
ment of  guns.  He  believed  that  the 
addition  of  800  tons  of  iron  plates  above 
the  whole  weight  these  vessels  were  in- 
tended to  carry,  would  soon  shake  them  to 
pieces  if  sent  to  sea.  He  hoped  there- 
fore no  fuither  progress  would  be  made 
with  the  five  wooden  ships  to  be  converted, 
till  some  more  experiments  had  been  made 
as  to  their  fitness.  At  least,  the  Govern- 
ment might  finish  one  and  send  her  to  sea. 
as  a  trial.  lie  believed  that  the  ships  the 
French  Government  had  built  of  wood  and 
plated  with  iron  had  shown  signs  of  weak- 
ness. It  was  quite  clear,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Fiusbury  stated  the  other  night, 
that  for  large  ships  there  was  no  material 
but  iron.  Let  them  look  at  the  ships  of 
the  Cunard  Company,  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  and  the  vessels  of 
other  private  companies  ;  they  would  not 
think  of  building  their  ships  of  wood.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  wooden  vessels  were  so 
great  that  no  private  company  could  make 
them  pay.  Some  companies,  who  long 
adhered  to  the  wooden-built  ships,  had  at 
last  been  compelled  to  give  them  up.  lie 
knew  that  some  of  the  largest  shipowners 
in  the  country,  who  long  adhered  to  wood 
as  the  material,  had  now  adopted  iron. 
By  using  iron  the  cost  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  ships  was  greatly  reduced.  It 
was  with  that  view  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  India  (Sir 
Charles  Wood),  in  spite  of  prejudice,  in- 
troduced iron  as  a  material  of  construction 
into  the  navy,  and  the  vessel  that  was  then 
built  was  still  in  existence.  He  would  also 
name  his  hon.  Friend  below  him  (Mr.  Corry), 
the  late  Lord  Herbert,  and  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  who,  in  1843,  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  iron  was  the  best  material  for 
ships  of  war.  But  in  that  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  force  of  prejudice  and  of 
vorious  interests  was  opposed  to  the  change 
they  commenced ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  adoption  of  iron  was  thrown  back 
for  many  years.  He  believed,  from  his 
experience  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  as 
a  shipbuilder  and  shipowner,  that  till  the 
Government  adopted  iron  generally,  and 
not  merely  for  large  ships,  and  followed 
the  example  of  other  Governments  that 
were  building  gunboats  of  iron,  they  would 
never  see  the  present  large  Navy  Esti- 
mates reduced. 
Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
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in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  (Sir  Morton  Feto)  whe- 
tlier  the  Vote  for  timber  had  referenee  to 
the  boilding  small  vessels  and  gunboats, 
be  had  to  state  that  up  to  that  time  thej 
had  not  found  anj  good  substitute  for  wood 
in  the  construction  of  small  vessels.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Laird) 
was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the 
comparative  merits  of  wood  and  iron  than 
moft  people;  but  the  service  required  of 
mercantile  vessels  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  required  of  men-of-war. 
Men-of-war  ships  had  to  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  they  remained 
abroad  for  three  or  four  years,  and  had 
often  to  lie  in  ports  for  months  together, 
whereas  merchant  ships  merely  made  the 
▼oyage  out  and  home,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  vessels  constantly  moving 
fouled  their  bottoms  less  than  stationary 
vessels.  Every  practical  sailor  knew  that 
a  vessel  with  a  foul  bottom  would  neither 
Bteam  nor  sail,  and  became  utterly  use- 
less as  a  man-of-war.  We  had  not  yet 
got  over  that  difficulty  in  iron  vessels. 
That  it  would  be  eventually  overcome 
be  had  no  doubt,  but  as  long  as  it  ex- 
isted it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Oovern- 
ment  suddenly  to  abandon  the  building 
of  our  smaller  ships  in  wood.  Copper- 
bottomed  vessels  were  good  for  two  or 
three  years  without  going  into  dock. 
That  would  not  be  the  case  with  iron 
ships.  He  believed  that  with  iron  ships 
they  would  require  docks  all  over  the 
world  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  than  continue 
the  construction  of  small  wooden  vessels. 
Ad  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
Admiralty  had  done  wrong  in  cutting 
down  fine  wooden  line-of-battle  ships 
and  turning  them  into  iron-cased  ves- 
sels. He  admitted  tliat  these  vessels 
would  not  be  so  strong  as  iron  ones, 
although  great  pains  had  been  taken  to 
strengthen  them  in  every  possible  way  ; 
hot  what  would  hon.  Gentlemen,  particu- 
larly those  who  grumbled  at  the  amount 
of  the  Estimates,  have  said  if,  instead  of 
taking  adtantage  of  vessels  already  in 
existence,  the  Admiralty  had  asked  the 
House  for  £380,000  or  £400.000  each 
for  five  iron  ships?  The  whole  question 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  time  and  expediency. 

The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Har- 
wich (Captain  Jervis)  had  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  at 
Chatham  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
oor  copper.     It  was  true  that  the  chief 


engineer  had  stated  to  the  Dockyard  Com- 
missioners that  our  copper  had  of  late 
very  much  deteriorated  in  quality,  and 
that  it  did  not  last  so  long  as  formerly. 
The  Admiralty  had  taken  specimens  of 
various  kinds  of  copper  from  all  the  ships 
that  had  recently  come  home,  and  had 
sent  them  to  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  with 
Sir  R.  Murchison  at  the  head  of  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  with  a 
request  to  test  them  in  every  possible 
way,  and  to  state  the  results  in  a  re- 
port. It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the 
purest  copper  was  not  the  most  lasting ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  soft,  and 
was  not  so  durable  as  other  kinds.  Of 
course,  the  Admiralty  could  do  nothing 
nntil  they  had  ascertained  the  result  of 
the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Percy;  but 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Harwich  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  establishing  smelting  works  at 
Chatham  any  more  than  of  purchasing  a 
copper  mine. 

The  first  question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  related  to  the 
comparison  between  hammered  and  rolled 
iron.  There  was  a  great  controversy 
going  on  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
these  two  methods  of  preparing  armour- 
plates.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  his 
own  opinion  was  that  the  superiority,  if 
any,  was  as  yet  on  the  side  of  the  rolled 
plating.  Rolled  plating  had  resisted  the 
effects  of  shot  better  than  hammered 
plating.  He  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  had  been  a  specimen  of  ham- 
mered plating  prepared  by  the  Thames 
Iron  Ship  Company,  which  showed  a  great 
superiority  over  all  the  other  kinds  of 
plating  that  had  been  tried.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  single  specimen,  and  upon 
the  whole,  the  balance  of  advantage  was 
rather  in  favour  of  rolled  plates.  There 
was  no  appreciable  difference  with  re- 
spect to  cost.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Admiralty  had  no  other 
course  to  pursue  than  to  take  the  best 
material  they  could  get,  and  he  could 
assure  the  Committee  they  had  adopted 
even  excessive  precautions  for  that  pur- 
pose. Every  contractor  who  tendered  to 
supply  plates,  and  whose  tender  was  ac- 
cepted, sent  his  plates  and  the  officers 
of  the  Admiralty  chose  out  of  the  lot 
one  or  more  to  be  experimented  upon. 
If  the  plates  offered  a  proper  resistance, 
the  Aamiralty  accepted  them  ;  if  they 
failed,  they  rejected  them.  He  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  had  been  mis- 
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led  by  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 
last  year  at  Shoeburyness  with  a  section 
of  the  Warrior.  The  plates  were  ham- 
mered, and  they  resisted  a  vast  force  of 
projectiles  thrown  against  them  ;  but  the 
Admiralty  had  no  reason  for  believing  that 
rolled  plates  would  not  hare  been  equally 
successful  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  had  also  asked  a 
question  with  respect  to  the  terms  upon 
which  private  builders  should  be  allowed  to 
contract  for  our  large  iron  vessels,  and  had 
stated  that  there  was  a  report  in  circula- 
tion to  the  effect  that  several  contractors 
had  altogether  failed  in  their  engagements, 
and  that  the  Admiralty  had  abstained  from 
enforcing  the  penalties  provided  for  such 
cases.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  only  case  in  which  as  yet  a  con- 
tractor had  altogether  failed  in  performing 
his  contract  was  that  of  the  Valiant, 
During  the  progress  of  that  vessel  the 
contractor  became  involved  in  great  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  He  stated  that  the  cost 
of  the  ship  would  be  much  more  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and,  in  fact,  sued  the 
Admiralty  in  formd  pauperis,  to  be  re- 
leased from  bis  engagement.  It  was 
obviously  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty,  when 
large  iron  vessels  were  greatly  wanted,  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  carry  on 
the  construction  of  the  Valiani,  They 
had  consequently  no  other  alternative  than 
to  take  the  vessel  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
contractor,  to  make  him  a  certain  allow- 
ance for  the  work  already  performed,  and 
to  place  the  ship  in  other  hands.  That, 
he  repeated,  was  the  only  case  in  which 
a  contractor  had  altogether  failed  ;  but 
partial  failures  had  occurred  in  other  in- 
stances. Some  contractors,  for  example, 
had  failed  in  delivering  the  vessels  at  the 
stipulated  time.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  the  contractors  as  a  body  deserved  a 
great  deal  of  indulgence.  There  had  been 
an  earnest  desire  on  their  part  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  but  they  really  had  not 
known  what  they  were  undertaking,  and 
their  difficulties  had  been  great.  Perhaps 
the  new  system  with  regard  to  contracts 
would  be  a  better  one  than  that  hitherto 
pursued.  First  of  all,  smaller  penalties 
would  be  fixed,  so  that  they  could  be 
practically  enforced  ;  and  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  Admiralty  in  all  future 
caees  that  there  should  be  a  full  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalties  to  which  the  con- 
tractors rendered  themselves  liable.  The 
very  novel  subject  of  Mr.  Trotuian*s  an- 
chor had  also  been  adverted  to.  He  had 
Lord  Clarence  Faget 


not  heard  that  they  had  refused  to  give 
Mr.  Trotman's  anchor  an  extra  trial  at 
Woolwich  ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the 
Admiralty  had  some  months  ago  ordered 
an  anchor  of  Mr.  Trotman,  and  he  was 
not  aware  that  it  was  yet  supplied. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord's  answer  raised  a  question  of 
grave  importance.  He  announced  it  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  build 
these  smaller  vessels  of  wood,  as  they  could 
not  as  yet  see  their  w^y  to  the  use  of  iron. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birken- 
head, had  adverted  to  the  use  of  iron  gun- 
boats in  the  Indian  navy  ;  and  he  himself 
could  state  that  when,  tome  years  ago,  he 
raised  the  question  of  the  use  of  iron  for 
gunboats,  he  referred  to  the  evidence  of  the 
commanders  of  the  East  Indian  boats,  who 
came  forward  and  testified  to  their  being  in 
every  particular  superior  to  wood.  Captain 
Hall,  of  the  Nemesis,  spoke  decidedly  as 
to  the  superiority  of  iron  gunboats  when 
pierced  with  shot,  or  having  struck  upon  a 
rock,  the  damage  being  more  easily  re- 
paired. He  summed  up  in  these  words, 
"  I  should  give  the  preference  to  iron  over 
wooden  vessels,  as  a  commander,  under 
every  circumstance."  Captain  Charlwood 
gave  the  preference  to  iron,  and  said  that 
his  vessel  never  received  an  injury  which 
the  engineer  on  board  could  not  repair 
with  an  iron  plate  and  a  few  bolts.  Cap- 
tains Proctor,  of  the  Harpy,  and  Filden, 
of  the  Lizard,  gave  similar  testimony. 
With  regard  to  cleaning  the  bottoms  of 
iron  ships,  no  doubt  there  were  grave  dif- 
ficulties in  the  case  of  large  ships;  but  with 
respect  to  small  vessels,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  could  bear 
witness  to  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
cleaned  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He 
repeated,  the  question  was  of  great  gravity, 
as  the  country  would  not  go  on  spending 
twelve  millions  a  year  on  the  navy.  He 
could  not  understand  how  it  was,  that  with 
the  number  of  vessels  they  had  out  on 
contract,  the  labour  in  the  royal  yards  was 
constantly  increasing  ;  but  what  he  wished 
principally  to  call  attention  to  was,  that  in 
eight  years  we  had  spent  £29,000,000  in 
these  yards,  and  allowing  £8,000,000  for 
the  addition  to  the  navy  at  the  average 
cost  per  gun,  there  remained  an  average 
of  nearly  £3,000,000  a  year,  principally 
for  repairing  the  wooden  fleet.  He  ar- 
gued for  iron  gunboats  on  the  ground 
of  economy.  Wooden  gunboats  could 
not  be  relied  on  for  any  time  if  laid  up. 
but  iron   vessels   would    be    asL  good    if 
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tAen  ont  st  the  end  of  tweniv  yean  as 
when  first  built.  What  he  wanted  to  press 
on  the  Admiralty  was,  that  they  should  not 
continue  huildinff  wooden  Teasels,  but  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  pledge  himself  to  a 
carefnl  inquiry  into  the  comparatiTO  merits 
of  tiie  two  materials  before  he  built  «ny 
more  of  these  tessels.  He  did  not  con- 
template «rmour  plates,  but  iron  vessels  of 
}  plates,  which  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had 
said  were  sufficientlT*  stron)^  to  resist  shell. 
Mr.  R.  W.  duff  said,  that  practical 
experience  enabled  hhn  to  corroborate  what 
)]ad  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.  Iron  boats 
were  good  for  borne,  but  certainly  not  for 
foreign  serrice.  He  had  been  on  the 
South  American  station  for  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  there  were  two  iron  gun- 
boats attached  to  the  squadron.  One  of 
them,  the  Harpy,  was,  when  she  came 
out,  an  efficient  vessel ;  but  after  fire  years 
she  could  not  move  two  knots  an  hour 
through  the  water.  There  were  no  means 
of  docking  her  out  there,  and  she  took  110 
daye  to  come  home ;  in  fact,  every  one 
thought  she  was  lost.  She  had  to  con* 
sume  her  own  bulkheads  and  everything 
wooden  on  board  to  keep  the  engines  going. 
The  other,  the  Trident,  took  three  months 
for  the  homeward  voyage.  He  himself 
bame  passenger,  whilst  a  friend  who  came 
home  in  a  merchant  vessel  made  the  pas- 
sage in  three  weeks.  Therefore,  until 
further  experiments  had  been  tried,  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  not  build  our 
vessels  entirely  of  iron.  For  purely  fight- 
ing purposes  iron,  which  would  keep  out 
shells,  was  no  doubt  desirable,  and  iron 
frigates  ought  to  take  the  place  of  wooden 
line-of  battle  ships  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  day  had  arrived  for  replacing 
wooden  by  iron  ships  on  foreign  ptntions. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out,  that  if  iron  vessels 
were  sent  to  distant  stations  where  there 
were  no  docks,  they  weald  in  course  of  a 
little  time  become  tmserviceable.  It  was 
on  that  account  that  so  few  iron  merchant 
ships  were  employed  in  the  Indian  trade. 
He  saw  there  was  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  asked  for  paint.  There  was  a 
general  complaint  in  the  navy  that  no 
sufficient  allowance  of  paint  for  ship  use 
was  made,  and  first  lieutenants  had  often 
to  put  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets 
in  order  to  keep  their  vessel  in  good  order. 
He  would  ask  why  the  Vote  was  reduced  ? 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  he  had  examined  the 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  cost 
of  building  ships  at  Pembroke  Dockyard, 
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and  he  found  it  was  a  mislalce  to  put  the 
cost  at  £37  per  ton.  The  cost,  in  fact, 
was  £33  d«.  Sd.  per  ton. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  that  he  could  state 
from  his  own  experience  that  he  had  found 
00  difficalty  in  cleaning  the  bottoms  of  iron 
ships  in  any  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  world. 
As  to  durability,  there  was  no  comparison, 
between  iron  and  wooden  vessels.  He  was 
just  onening  out  an  h*on  vessel  which  had 
been  built  for  ten  years,  and  the  iron  was 
as  good  as  on  the  day  when  the  ship  was 
built.  He  need  hardly  say  it  would  not 
have  heen  so  with  a  wooden  vessel.  He 
would  probably  have  found  the  dry  rot  in 
her,  and  been  only  too  glad  to  close  her 
up  again  and  sell  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  was  one  item  in  the  Vote  upon  which 
he  should  certainly  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee.  The  Vote  for  timber  upon 
an  average  was,  before  last  year,  about 
£400.000.  Last  year  £940.000  was  voted, 
upon  the  grooiid  that  it  was  wanted  to  re* 
planish  the  stock  of  timber.  This  year, 
although  they  had  given  up  building 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships,  th^  amount 
asked  for  was  £160,000  above  the  aver* 
age.  He  should  move  to  rednoe  th« 
Vote  by  £100,000.  He  also  wished  to 
ask  whether  one  firm  continued  to  enjoy 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  anchors  and 
chains  to  the  navy  ?  There  were  surely 
more  firms  than  one  in  the  country  whose 
manufacture  could  be  depended  upon,  and 
a  little  competition  might  produce  eco- 
nomy without  impairing  efficiency.  He 
moved  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £100,000, 

Mb.  BBNTINCK  said,  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  there  existed  on  many  foreign 
stations  those  facilities  for  cleaning  iron 
ships  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sunderland  imagined.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  said  that  an  iron  vessel  was  much  more 
durable  than  a  wooden  one,  but  that  maxim 
was  not  of  universal  application.  If  an 
iron  vessel  went  ashore  upon  a  sandbank, 
she  would  hang  on  there  a  long  time  ;  but  if 
she  went  upon  a  stony  or  rocky  shore,  sho 
would  go  to  piebes  like  brown  paper.  Per- 
haps the  noble  Lord  would  tell  them  whether 
it  was  true,  as  reported  recently,  a  gunboat 
had  run  into  the  bows  of  a  Hne-of-battle 
ship — the  Defence,  he  believed — and  stovo 
in  a  plate.  He  ventured  to  say  that  no 
gunboat  would  ever  have  gone  through  the 
bows  of  one  of  the  old  line^f-battle  ships. 
He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Admiralty 
had  resolved  on  exacting  for  the  future  the 
full  amount  of  the  penalties  from  default* 
ing  contractors.  ^,yM,  ^ll^t§4j^%t  that 
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resoltttioQ,  bj  causing  the  fuHhneot  of  con- 
traotors'  engagements  would  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  public  money.  He  was 
also  conyinced  it  would  be  a  source  of  great 
saving  if  the  Board  of  Admiralty  would 
devote  a  good  round  sum  of  money  to 
experiments  upon  the  relative  qualities  of 
hammered  and  rolled  iron  to  resist  shot, 
before  proceeding  further  in  the  building 
of  iron-cased  vessels. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  Admiralty  authorities  had 
turned  their  attention  to  any  of  the  pa- 
tents for  diminishing  the  consumption  of 
coal  used  for  marine  steam-engines? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
in  the  second  section  of  the  Vote  he  had 
taken  a  sum  for  making  experiments  upon 
iron  plates.  With  regard  to  the  modern 
processes  for  economizing  fuel  in  steam- 
vessels,  the  Admiralty  were  fully  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  those  improvements, 
and  were  submitting  them  to  a  practical 
test  on  board  of  some  of  their  vessels. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

"That    the  item  of  £560,713,  for  Timber, 

Masts,  Deals,  Ac,  be  reduced  bv  the  sum  of 

£100,000. 

The  Committee  divided :— -Ayes  ^1 : 
Noes  39  :   Majority  18. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(9.)  £1,453.561,  Steam  Machinery,  be. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  he  desired  to 
ask  for  information  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  the  three  vessels  ordered  during  the  last 
year.  Having  himself  last  Session  stated 
the  cost  of  the  large  iron-cased  ships  at 
half  a  million  sterling  apiece,  he  had  been 
told  that  he  had  alarmed  the  country,  and 
that  the  actual  cost  would  only  b6£30b,000. 
l^ow  the  Warrior  had  cost  £354,000,  and 
the  increased  size  of  these  vessels  would 
bring  the  outlay  to  nearly  £400,000  for 
each  of  them  before  the  masts  and  rigging 
were  put  up.  If  their  cost  would  be  so 
great,  it  became  a  serious  question  how 
jDoany  such  vessels  they  ought  to  build. 
With  the  improved  armament  now  put  on 
board  our  ships,  a  much  smaller  class  of  ves- 
sels would  suffice.  The  experiments  made 
At  Eastbourne  proved  that  the  Armstrong 
gun  produced  an  effect  nearly  three  times 
AB  great  as  that  of  the  old  armament.  In 
other  words,  a  vessel  of  10  guns  was  now 
as  i>owerful  as  one  of  30  guns  used  to  be. 
.  Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
could  not  give  the  exact  cost  of  the  ves- 
aels.  He  must  defer  any  precise  statement 
Mr.  BitUinck 


on  that  point  till  next  year,  when  the  vet- 
sels  would  be  completed. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £464,170,  New  Works,  Improve- 
ments,  &c. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  wi8he4to  know 
whether  the  items  ^i  the  Xote  for  new 
machinery  in  several  of  the  jards  were 
intended  aa  the  eommencemcnt  of  plant  for 
the  building  of  iron  ships  ?  He  had  opposed 
the  Vote  last  year  for  ^ron  shipbtj^ding  at 
Chatham.  It  was,  he  believed,  a  great 
mistake. 

M«.  WHITBBEAD  said,  the  reason  of 
the  increase  was  to  provide  machinery  at 
$ve  of  the  yai>ds  for  bending  iron  plates  to 
the  requisite  form  for  building,  the  plates 
themselves  being  manufactured  outside  the 
yards  in  qnestiop. 

Sir  JAME3  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
he  observed  that  £10,000  w^8  taken  for 
dredging  the,  bar  of  Portsmouth  harbour. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  dredging 
operations  hitherto  carried  out  had  not  pro- 
duced three  feet  additioual  water  on  the 
bar  ;  whether  any  line-of-ba^le  ship  could 
not  go  in  and  out  of  the  harbour  at  any 
time ;  and  whether  the  Defence  did  not, 
last  Saturday,  pass  in  there  drawing  one 
foot  less  than  the  Warrior,  at  dead  neap 
tide ;  also  whether  the  harbour  was  not 
accessible,  on  any  day  of  the  year,  to  ships 
of  the  line  at  high  water  ;  and  whether  the 
£10,OQO  worth  of  dredging  proposed  would 
not  enable  ships  to  pass  in  and  oat  of  the 
harbour  two  hours  before  or  after  neap 
tides  ? 

Mr.  BENTINCK  asked,  whether  any 
Vote  would  be  proposed  for  facilitating  the 
coaling  of  men-of-war  at  Plymouth  Sound  ? 

Mr.  laird  said,  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised, looking  at  the  increased  size  of  the 
ships  now  building,  and  the  very  inadequate 
number  of  graving  docks,  that  a  larger  sum 
was  not  taken  to  remedy  the  existing  state 
of  things.  There  was  scarcely  any  grav- 
ing dock  that  could  take  those  vessels  in. 
At  Portsmouth  there  was  only  one,  and 
he  wished  to  know  what  steps  were  to  be 
taken  to  provide  the  requisite  accommoda* 
tion. 

Mr.  CORRY  observed,  that  it  was  sUted 
in  the  House  a  few  nights  since  that  the 
water  on  Portsmouth  Bar  was  so  shallow 
that  large  ships  could  not  enter  the  har- 
bour, and  it  had  been  even  suggested  that 
in  consequence  of  this  Portsmouth  ought 
to  be  abandoned  as  our  first  naval  arsenal. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  how- 
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ever,  at  ao  expense  of  about  £28,000, 
the  water  on  the  bar  at  the  en  trance  to 
Portamonth  had  been  raised  to  the  depth 
of  nearlj  27  fee*  at  neap  tides  and  30  at 
Bprtog  tides,  so  as  in  smooth  water  to 
admit  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy  ;  and 
he  thought  that  they  might  for  another 
£28,000  or  £30,000  nearlj  double  the 
depth  already  obtained.  Having  obtained 
an  addition  of  5  feet,  they  might  by  tlie 
ezpenditore  of  a  similar  sum  deepen  to 
the  extent  of  10  feet ;  which  would  be  two 
ar  three  feet  more  than  would  admit  the 
largest  ship  in  the  world  at  neap  tides. 
There  was  oo  reason,  therefore,  to  abandon 
Portsmouth  as  our  great  naval  arsenal. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  very 
important  to  increase  the  dook  aceom- 
mcKlation  there  as  much  as  possible. 
From  the  enormous  length  of  our  new 
iron  ships  there  was  hardly  a  dock  that 
eoold  hold  them.  Between  1841  and 
1844,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in 
power,  they  had  plans  for  a  great  dock 
at  Portsmouth  of  400  feet  long,  which 
would  have  been  constnicted  if  the  Ad- 
miralty had  continued  in  office ;  but,  from 
motifes  of  economy,  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned by  the  succeediag  Board.  At  Cher- 
hoarg,  a  great  naval  arsenal  exactly  op- 
posite  Portsmouth,  there  was  great  ac* 
eommodation  for  large  vessels.  There 
were  no  less  than  seven  docks  with  a 
depth  of  27  feet  over  the  sill.  At 
Portsmouth,  however,* there  was  only  one 
sneh  dock,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
that  state  of  things  should  be  altered. 
He  therefore  wished  to  call  the  attention 
•f  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vammeat  to  the  question.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  be  looked 
at  in  a  large  spirit,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining additional  dock  accommodation  for 
large  ships  either  at  Portsmouth  or  else- 
where. At  Portsmouth  there  existed  all 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  accommoda- 
tion required.  The  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty  said  that  in  1864 
tiiere  would  be  sixteen  large  iron-cased 
frigates  ready  for  sea,  and  there  were  only 
Iwu  docks  at  Portsmouth  which  would  con- 
tain vessels  of  that  size,  and  as  iron  ships 
fouled  so  rapidly,  more  accommodation  was 
abeolntely  necessary.  Ue  was  glad  tiiat 
the  Admiralty  had  adopted  a  plan  which 
he  recommended  in  1844,  and  that  they 
were  constructing  extensive  docks  and 
basins  at  Chatham ;  but  Chatham,  al- 
though a  good  place  for  the  repair  of  the 
fleet   in   reference  to    operations  in  the 


Baltic  and  North  Sea,  was  inconveniently 
situated  for  general  purposes.  He  should 
be  glad  to  see  £100,000  voted  next  year 
for  docks  at  Portsmouth,  and  about 
£900,000  or  £1,000,000  subsequently  to 
complete  the  works. 

Ma.  WHITBBBAD  said,  there  had 
been  an  absolute  gain  all  over  the  bar  at 
Portsmouth  of  a  good  four  feet.  He  be« 
lieved  it  was  nearer  five  feet  But  the 
Admiralty  wished  to  wait  and  see  whe^ 
ther  the  depth  would  be  maintained,  or 
whether  the  excavation  or  bar  would 
fill  up,  before  they  expended  any  more 
money  at  Portsmouth.  By  the  last 
soundings  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  a  little  filling  up  on  the  western 
side,  but  the  bar  had  extended  itself  a 
little  to  the  eastward,  and  there  was  no 
loas  at  present.  Further  soundings  would 
be  taken  in  April,  and  if  they  were  satis* 
factory,  the  Admiralty  would  deepen  the 
entrance  further  with  the  mouey  which 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  Tote  in 
the  Estimate.  Before  doing  anything  to 
extend  the  establishments  at  Portsmouth, 
they  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  en* 
trance  would  be  efficiently  maintained; 
and  the  Committee  must  remember,  that 
if  they  made  a  large  basin  at  the  end  of 
the  dockyard,  it  would  detract  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  tidal  water,  and  lessen  the 
scour  out  of  the  harbour.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  rather  understated  the  accom* 
modation  which  they  would  have  in  1864. 
They  were  making  a  duck  at  Portsmouth 
known  as  the  North  Inlet  Dock,  and 
they  were  lengthening  No.  8  Dock  at 
Portsmouth.  At  the  end  of  the  present 
year  one  dock  at  Devonport  would  be 
finished,  and  they  were  extending  and 
deepening  the  lock  into  the  basin  at  Key- 
ham,  and  also  lengthening  one  of  the 
docks  at  Keyham  ;  so  that  by  1864  there 
would  be  five  docks  capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  the  largest  sixe,  those  at  Key- 
ham  and  Devonport  receiving  them  at 
any  high  water  on  any  day  in  the  year. 
With  regard  to  the  works  at  Chatham, 
for  the  next  year  or  two  they  would  con- 
sist mainly  of  excavations  and  piling,  for 
which  con? ict  labour  was  admirably  adapts 
cd,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  money 
voted  would  not  represent  the  full  amount 
of' progress  which  would  be  made.  As  to 
the  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norfolk  with  respect  to  the  coaling,  it  was 
a  most  important  matter,  and  would  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  One  of  the  best  plans 
seemed  to  be  to  coal  from  barges  on  either 
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side.  That  was  a  plan  largely  adopted  bj 
merchant  tteamers,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  the  Admiralty  should  not  resort  to  it. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
tliat  as  the  water  flowed  two  hours  later 
out  of  Langstone  harbour  than  out  of 
Portsmouth  harbour,  it  would  be  easy  to 
direct  any  amount  of  seour  out  of  the  lat- 
ter, OTen  if  the  dock  whieh  he  proposed 
was  made.  He  therefore  considered  that 
if  tlie  Qovemment  applied  steam  power  in 
dredging  at  Portsmouth,  they  would  be 
able  to  remove  all  the  obstructions,  although 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  was  one  of  a 
rocky  character.  An  impression  prejfailed 
that  vessels  could  only  enter  Portsmouth 
harbour  at  certain  seasons,  but  he  had 
information  that  there  was  no  time  of  the 
year  when  vessels  could  not  enter  Ports- 
mouth harbour  with  anything  like  a  fa- 
vourable wind.  Last  week  the  Befetice 
entered  Portsmouth  harbour  at  neap  tide, 
and  she  drew  only  one  foot  less  than 
the  Warrior,  The  Trafalgar ,  drawing 
twenty-seven  feet,  went  out  at  the  dead 
of  the  neap,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day morning.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
dredging  away  the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  Spit  Buoy  and  the  gullet  of  the 
harbour. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  that  not- 
withstanding the  information  of  the  very 
liighest  authority  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Committee,  be  was  still  of  opmion 
that,  if  they  removed  the  bar  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  travelling  shingle  would  fill  it 
up  again.  He  (Sir  Morton  Peto)  adhered 
to  what  he  had  said  before,  that  there  were 
not  above  five  days  in  the  month  when  the 
Warrior  could  cross  the  bar  of  Portsmouth 
harbour. 

Mr.  CORRT  said,  he  had  received  re- 
liable information  that  the  Warrior  could 
go  over  the  bar  in  Portsmouth  harbour  for 
twenty  days  in  the  month.  With  regard 
to  the  harbour  itself,  if  it  was  possible  to 
deepen  it  five  feet  at  a  cost  of  £28,000, 
a  fortiori  it  must  be  easier  to  maintain 
that  depth,  and  the  outlay  requisite  for 
tliat  purpose  would  be  economy  itself  com- 
pared with  the  expense  of  removing  the 
whole  establishment  to  another  place. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  wished  to 
know  why  the  Government  did  not  make 
their  own  gas  at  all  Hhe  dockyards,  as  it 
would  be  economical  to  do  so  ?  He  found 
that  while  they  expended  for  gas  at  Dept- 
ford  only  £250  where  they  had  their  own 
works,  they  paid  for  gas  at  Woolwich. 
£1,138 ;  at  Chatham,  £900 ;  at  Slieer- 
Mr.  Whitbread 


ness,  £700;  and  at  Portsmouth,  £1,650 
a  year.  If  gas  works  had  been  erected 
at  those  places,  there  would  have  been  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  country,  and  he 
hoped  the  re-echoing  of  the  question  would 
in  the  end  have  the  desired  effect  at  the 
Admiralty. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  fc^ 
lowing  Votes : — 

(11.)  £66,000,  Medicines  and  Medical 
Stores. 

(12.)  £98,708,  Naval  MiscellaneouB 
Services. 

(13.)  £702,308,  Half-Pay,  &c. 

(14.)  £194,282,  Civil  Pensions  and  Al- 
lowances. 

(15.)  £481,036,  Military  Pensions  and 
Allowances. 

(16.)  £188,650.  Freight  of  Ships. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  would  again 
take  occasion  to  express  his  belief  that  the 
possession  of  a  larger  number  of  troop-shipt 
would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  publie 
service,  and  would  be  productive  of  true 
economy.  Cases  would  likewise  occur 
where,  with  hired  transport  shipa,  very 
awkward  consequences  might  ensue  ;  the 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  might  object 
to  land  troops  under  fire,  alleging  that  by 
so  doing  he  would  peril  his  insurance. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  denied,  that  the  owners 
of  a  merchant  vessel  would  suffer  if  the 
ship  were  lost  under  the  circumstances 
supposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk, 
lie  was  convinced  that  in  the  last  resort 
the  Government  would  take  care  that  they 
should  not  be  losers.  With  regard  to  the 
alleged  expediency  of  constructing  addi- 
tional transports,  he  might  refer  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  Alexander  Milne, 
one  of  the  ablest  public  servants  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  showed  conclusively  that 
hired  merchant  vessels  cost  exactly  half 
as  much  as  Government  troop- ships.  He 
therefore  thought  it  was  sound  policy  to 
keep  as  many  troop- ships  as  would  be 
required  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of 
war  to  depend  on  the  merchant  service. 
These  Estimates  had  been  got  through 
with  a  speed  and  at  a  period  of  the  Session 
unparalleled  in  his  experience.  Knowing 
the  many  burdens  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  voting  away  £12,000,000  in 
two  nights  was  a  course  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  general  approbation. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
he  must  maintain,  with  all  deference  to  Sif 
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Alexander  Milne,  that  the  conntrj  ought 
to  hare  ten  more  troop-ships.  Yesaels  had 
been  taken  up  and  chartered  as  transports 
which  onght  never  to  hafe  been  sent  to 
sea  if  they  had  better  ones  to  put  in  their 
plmcet.  As  for  the  alleged  economj  of 
employing  merchant  YesseTs,  he  knew  that 
when  he  was  earrying  troops  for  the  Indian 
■erTice  years  ago  the  charge  was  at  the 
rate  of  £15  per  man.  He  ohsenred  that 
£15  per  man  had  recently  been  paid  for 
Bending  them  to  Halifax. 
.    Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

OFFICERS  COMMISSIONS  BILL. 
LKATB.      FIRST  RBADINO. 

Sir  GEORGB  LEWIS  :  Sir.  I  rise  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  which 
I  have  given  notice.     This  Bill  is  purely 
of  a  technical  nature,  but  it  is  right  that 
I  should  explain  to  the  House  the  pre- 
cise effect  which  I  wish  it  to  have.     The 
Bovse  may  not  be  aware  of  the  exact 
form  now  adopted  with  respect  to  the  com* 
missions  of  military  officers.    In  every  case 
— whether  it  be  that  of  a  first  commission 
or  that  of  the  promotion  of  an  officer — 
a   **  submission "  is  made  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  Queen.     He  states 
,tbe  name  of  the  officer,  together  with  the 
rank  in  the  army  which  it  is  proposed  the 
officer  should  hold.    If  the  Queen  approves 
it.  Her  Majesty  signs  her  name  at  the  top 
of  the  submission  paper,  and  also  signs 
ft  direction  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  to 
ibe  Seeretary  of  State  to  prepare  a  com- 
jnission  according  to  the  name  and  the 
degree  stated  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  latter  is  then  returned  to 
the   Commander-in-Chief.     It  is  sent  by 
him  to  the  War  Office,  and  then  it  be- 
eomes  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  prepare  a  commission  according  to  the 
directions  contained  in  the  paper.     This 
commission  runs  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
— that  the  Queen  grants  certain  rank  in 
the  army,  and  certain  powers  to  the  officer 
named  in  the  document.    When  made  out, 
the  commission  is  sent  by  the  Seeretary 
of  State  to  Her  Majesty.     Her  Majesty 
writes  her  name  at  the  top  of  the  docu- 
ment.      It  is   countersigned    by   the  Se- 
eretary of   State,    and    then    it  is  com- 
plete.   The  House  will  see,  therefore,  that 
in  order  to  enable  an  officer  to  obtain  a 
commission  in   the  army  it  is  necessary 


that  Her  Majesty  should  sign  her  name 
three  times.     By  the  present  custom  the 
sign  manual  is  repeated  three  times  for 
that  purpose.     That  rule  applies  to  all  the 
land  forces.     With  regard  to  the  marines, 
the  practice  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  send 
the  commission  of  every  officer  of  marines, 
to  the  Queen,  and  Her  Majesty  signs  it 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  officers  in 
the  army  are  signed.     It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  commissions   of  Qaartermasters 
General  and  Adjutants  in  the  militia  should 
be  signed  bv  the  Queen ;    and  they  are 
sent  from  the  War   Office  in  a  smiilar 
manner.     I  may  also  observe  to  the  House 
that  all   officers  in  the  store  department 
of  the  War  Office  are  to  receive  com- 
missions,   and    these    commissions    they 
will  receive  from  the  Queen.     Again,  the 
change  made   in  respect    of  the   Indian 
army  brings  the  whole  of  that  army  on 
the    Home    establishment ;    and,    accord- 
ing to  the  present  practice,  all  the  com- 
missions in  the  Indian  army  will  require 
the  signature  of  Her  Majesty.     I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  these  commissions  will 
be  6,000  ;  and  the  commissions  of  officers 
in  the    storekeeper's  department  of  the 
War  Office — which  will  be  very  numerous 
— will  also  require  the  sign   manual.     I 
think  the  House  will  see  that  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  sign  manual  gives  no  particular 
security ;  that  by  the  attachment  of  the 
Royal    signature    to    the    *'  submission  *' 
paper  the  officer  himself  has  a  complete 
assurance  that  this  commission  from  the 
Queen  has  been  directed  by  Her  Majesty. 
There  is  no  advantage  to  the  officer  him- 
self from  having  the  sign  manual  placed 
on  his  commission  ;  and,  it  appearing  that 
no  advantage  arises  from  what,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  may  be  termed  pres- 
sing on  the  Queen  this  mechanical  labour, 
the  object  of  the   measure   which  I  am 
about  to  propose  is  to  give  power  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  to  determine  what  class 
of  commissions  should  be  attested  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War   without  the  sign  manual 
being  attached  to  the  body  of  those  com- 
missions.     I  shall  therefore  conclude  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  en- 
able Her  Majesty  to  issue  commissions  to 
the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  land  forces 
and  Royal  Marines,  and  to  Adjutants  and 
Quartermasters  of  Her  Militia  and  Volun- 
teer  Forces,  without  affixing  her   Royal 
sign  manual  thereto. 

Sia  JOHN  PAKINGTON   said,  that 
the  Bill  was  of  a  very  unusual  character, 
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inf  oWing  what  appeared  to  l)e  an  inyaaton 
of  the  Royal  prerogative.  He  had  no 
inclination  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  meatnre,  with  the  nnderstanding  that 
he  was  not  therehj  committed  to  its 
approval. 

Mb.  HBNNESSY  asked,  how  it  hap- 
pened  that  the  power  of  attaching  the 
Rojal  sign  manual  did  not  already  exist  ? 
He  believed  that  the  House  was  trenching 
on  the  roval  prerogative  in  proposing  to 
pass  a  Bill  to  give  certain  powers  to  the 
Queen  in  Council  ;  and  he  believed  that 
the  Queen  had  full  powers  at  present  to 
delegate  her  sign  manual. 

Thb  solicitor  GBNBRAL  said, 
that  the  Royal  prerogative  of  the  sign 
manual  was  exercised  "as  had  been  the 
custom."  If  that  custom  were  departed 
from,  questions  might  arise  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  sign  manual.  It  vras  there- 
fore prudent  and  constitutional  to  make 
the  alteration  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Major  PARKER  said,  that  when  the 
Indian  army  was  under  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors only  the  highest  officers  in  it  held 
commissions  under  the  Royal  sign  manual. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  issue  Commissions 
to  the  Officers  of  Her  Migcsty's  Land  Forces  and 
Royal  Marines,  and  to  Adjutants  and  Qaarter- 
masten  of  Her  Militia  and  Volunteer  Forces, 
without  aiBzing  Her  Royal  Sign  Manual  thereto, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  GxoRoa  Liwis  and 
Viscount  Pauubstoit. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  l^ ;  to  be  read 
2*  on  Monday  next,  and  to  be  printed. 
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Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  be 
rose  to  move  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  copyright 
in  works  of  fine  art.  The  law  on  that 
snbject  was  at  present  in  a  Torj  imper- 
fect and  anomalous  condition.  Copyright 
bad  been  created  in  books  and  other  sab- 
jects.  With  respect  to  the  fine  arts, 
two  series  of  Acts  had  been  passed, 
giving  a  copyright  of  a  limited  and  spe- 
cial nature.  In  1735  an  Act  was  passed 
at  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Ho- 
garth, giving  a  copyright  in  prints  and 
engravings,  but  awarding  no  protection 
to  the  pictures  from  which  they  were 
taken.  In  the  present  reign  that  protection 
was  extended  to  lithographs.  Another 
series  of  Acts  gave  copyright  to  sculpt 
Sir  John  Fakington 


tnres,  nM)del8,  and  casts.     That  was  tbe 
extent  to  which  works  of  fine  art  were  pro- 
tected in  this  country.     It  might  appear 
a  singular  thing,  thai  while  an  engraving 
enjoyed  protection,  the  picture  from  which 
it  was  taken  should  be  without  of  any  pn>- 
tection  at  all.    Tet  that  was  the  present 
state  of  the  law.     This,  the  principal  evil 
he  proposed  to  remedy,  was  almost  peeo* 
liar  to  England.     In  most  European  coun- 
tries tbe  principle  of  copyright  extended 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  especially  existed  in   regard  to  pic- 
tures ;  and  if  we  had  a  similar  copyright, 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  tbe  different 
countries  with  whom  we  had  connections 
nnder  the  International   Copyright  Acta 
would  be  ohtained  by  our  artists.     Tbe 
periods  for   which   copyright  were  given 
in  this  country  varied  rather  arhitrarily. 
He  had  taken  as  the  period  of  copyright 
for  pictures,   drawings,   and  photographs 
the  period   of  life  and   seven   years  be- 
yond.    That  was  one  of  two  alternative 
periods  adopted    in    Mr.    Serjeant   Tal- 
foord's  Act  giving  a  copyright  in  hooks. 
He  believed  that  such   a   limited  protec- 
tion   for    life    and    seven   years    beyond 
would  be  satisfactory  to  artists,  and  that 
protection  would  extend  to  every  paint- 
ing, drawing,  and  photograph  now  in  ex- 
istence, or  which  might  be  hereafter  made, 
and  which  had  not  already  been  sold  or 
disposed  of.     He  had  not  thonghl  it  ex- 
pedient to  make   the  Act  retrospective, 
so  as  to  giro  a  copyright  either  to  the 
painter  or  the  purchaser  of  pictures,  Ac., 
already   parted   with.     The  Bill   did  not 
propose,    when  a    picture  was    sold,  to 
give  any  copyright  as  against   the  pur- 
chaser, unless  tbe  copyright  were  espe- 
cially reserved  by  the  author  at  tbe  time 
of  sale.     He  did  not  propose  to  extend  the 
protection    beyond    paintings,    drawings, 
and   photographs.      The  Bill  would  give 
the  ordinary  legal  remedies  and  penalties 
to  secure  copyright.     Another  object  was 
to  pot  a  stop  to  a  considerable  trade  which 
had  grown   up  in  spurious  pictures,  tbe 
manufacturers  of  which  counterfeited  tbe 
marks  and  monograms  of  artists  of  emi- 
nence, whose  reputation  suffered  from  the 
fraud  while  the  public  were  imposed  upon. 
The  Bill  proposed    to  make  that  offence 
a   misdemeanour   and    to   protect   artisbi 
against  frauds.     The  Bill  differed  consi- 
derably from  that  of  last  year.    It  was 
simplified,  and  some  of  the  more  ques- 
tionable provisions  of  the  measure  of  last 
year  were  omitted.     In  the  previous  Bill 
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there  was  a  pro? isicm  that  eren  in  eases 

where  there  was  no  sabsisting  copyright, 

and  where  any  one  was  at  perfect  liberty 

to   engraTo  a    work,    the    name  of  the 

author  should  not  be  affixed  to  any  copy 

or  engraTing.     That  did   not  appear  to 

film  a  reasonable  proTision,  and  he  had 

not  retained  it.     In    other   respects  the 

Bill  was  moch  simplified.     The  penalties 

weald   be    found    to    be    not   so   severe 

as    before,    some    hafing  been    omitted 

and  others  modified.     It    was  of  consi* 

derable  importance   in  the  present  year 

that  soeh  a  Bill,  if  the  principle  was  ap-  ]  papers  had  been  laid'  upon  the  table  _ . 

proved  by  the  House,  should  be  passed  |  reference  to  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 

with  despatch  ;  otherwise  foreign  artists, '  PorU.     Those  papers,  no  doubt,  contained 

who  had  a  oopyri|^ht  in  their  own  country   a  great  deal  of  ? alaable  information ;  but 

in  those  works  which  we  were  most  anxious  .  thepr  were  also  remarkable  for  the  absence 

to  see  in  the  Great  Bxhibition,  must  either   of  information  upon  certain  points  of  too 

withhold    their    contribations   or    expose   great  importance  to  be  passed  by.  They  con- 

themselTCS  to  the  danger  of  baring  their  ,  tained  Reports  from  the  various  consuls  as 

rights  invaded.     He  begged  to  move  for  !  to  the  adeouacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  exists 

leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  ing  blockade;  they  specified  cases  in  which 

Sn  MATTHEW  RIDLBY  said,  he  British  vessels  had  broken  it,  together  with 
regretted  that  the  Bill  did  not  include  any  '  a  statement  of  ships  that  had  b^n  allowed 
provision  with  regard  to  works  of  plastic  to  pass  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
art.  I  cruisers  of  the  Government  of  the  Northern 

Thb  solicitor  general  said,  j  States;  but  they  did  not  contain  any  infer- 
that  protection  was  at  present  afforded  by  ,  mation  with  respect  to  any  communications 
law  for  fourteen  years  at  all  events*  and  which  had  passed  between  Her  Majesty's 
if  the  author  were  living,  for  a  further  Government  and  the  Governments  of  fo- 
similar  period,  making  altogether  twenty-  reign  States  in  regard  to  the  blockade, 
eight  years  aflter  the  first  production  or !  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the  Fo^ 
publication  to  works  of  sculpture,  casts,  <  reign  Secretary,  Whether  any  such  coro- 


and  models.  The  natives  of  countries 
which  have  treaties  of  international  copy- 
right with  England  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  that  protection. 

Sib  MATTHEW  RIDLEY  observed, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  most 
unsatisfactory  both  to  the  professors  and 
patrons  of  that  branch  of  art. 

Besohedt 

"  ThiU  the  Chaimuui  be  directed  to  mote  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  In  a  Bill  for 
amendfaig  the  Law  relating  to  Copyright  in  Works 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  for  repreuing  the  com- 
miseion  of  Fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
such  works." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  !n  by  Mr. 
Masset,  Mi".  SouorroR  Genebal,  and  Mr. 
ATTORNBt  General. 

Bill  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to 
Copyright  in  Works  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
for  repressing  the  commission  of  Fraud  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  such  works,  pre- 
sented, and  read  1^ 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
tdXer  Eleven  o  dock. 


munications  had  passed;  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  was  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  lay  those  papers,  or  eitraets 
from  those  papers,  before  the  House  ?  He 
did  not  complain  of  the  course  which  the 
Government  had  adopted  in  issuing  the 
papers  now  before  ttieir  Lordships,  but 
there  was  great  inconvenience  in  discuss- 
ing a  subject  of  this  character  upon  papers 
presented  in  a  fragmentary  form.  There 
was  some  excuse  at  the  close  of  a  Session 
for  papers  being  so  presented;  but  when 
neither  the  public  offices  nor  the  Parlia- 
mentary printers  were  overtaxed,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  papers  laid  on  the 
table  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  a  satisfso- 
tory  judgment  might  be  pronouaeed  upon 
them. 

Earl  RUSSELL  said,  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's  Government  had  not  had  any  formal 
communications  with  foreign  Governments 
on  the  subject  of  the  blockade.  From  time 
to  time  the  French  Ambassador  and  some 
other  representatifes  of  maritime  States 
had  nsked  him  what  course  tlie  British  Go- 
vernment intended  to  pursue.    His  reply  to 
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those  questions  were  to  tbe  same  effect  as 
the  despatch  which  he  had  addressed  to 
Lord  Ljons.  No  formal  communications, 
howerer,  had  passed,  and  therefore  there 
were  none  to  lay  upon  the  table.  With  re- 
gard to  the  mode  in  which  the  papers  were 
presented,  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  thej  were 
much  clearer  and  more  intelligible  when 
they  were  presented  divided  into  the  se- 
▼eral  subjects.  He  begged  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  despatch  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Lyons,  with  regard  to 
the  blocking-up  of  Charleston  Harbour,  in 
which  Mr.  Seward  is  said  to  have  stated 
that  no  more  stone-ships  would  be  sunk. 

Earl  STANHOPE  wished  to  know 
whether  the  despatch  did  not  confirm  the 
Reports  which  he  had  alluded  to  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  as  to  the  sinking  of  a  second 
atone  fleet  ? 

Earl  RUSSELL  :~There  is  a  state- 
ment in  these  despatches,  and  it  has  ap- 
peared elsewhere,  that  there  had  been  a 
complete  filling-up  of  Charleston  Harbour ; 
but  Mr.  Seward  says  this  is  not  so — tliat 
all  has  been  done  that  ever  was  intended  to 
be  done,  and  that  there  will  be  no  further 
attempts  to  block  up  the  harbour. 

ITALY— THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  COLO- 
NEL FANTONL— EXPLANATION. 
Earl  RUSSELL  :— I  have  to  state  to 
your  Lordships  that  I  have  received  infor- 
mation since  the  meeting  of  the  House 
yesterday,  with  reference  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan proclamation  which  was  brought  under 
your  Lordships'  notice  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby).  It  appears 
that  when  my  despatch  reached  Turin,  Sir 
James  Hudson  was  at  Milan,  and  that  ex- 
plains the  delay  which  arose  in  the  re- 
turn of  an  answer  to  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  intimation  last  night  that  an  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  would  be  sent  to 
the  representative  of  the  Italian  Kingdom 
in  London,  who  accordingly  called  on  me 
this  morning,  and  brought  me  the  answer 
of  Baron  Ricasoli.  The  answer  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
mandant at  Lucera  was  published  without 
the  sanetion  of  the  superior  military  au- 
thorities, and  was  immediately  suppressed. 
The  despatch  went  on  to  say  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  very  active  and  stringent 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  brigandage, 
which  is  extremely  injurious  not  only  to 
the  general  peace  of  the  country,  but  to 
the  pursuits  of  industry  and  agriculture 
in  the  various  districts  where  it  prevails. 
Tbe  measures  for  putting  it  down  are  stated 
Earl  Rustett 


to  have  been  always  concerted  with  the 
municipalities  ;  so  that  if  they  contained 
anything  injurious  either  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  districts  or  to  innocent  persons,  the 
municipalities  would  not  have  agreed  to 
them.  As,  however,  the  proclamation  in 
question  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  superior  military  authorities,  it  was, 
as  I  have  stated,  immediately  suppressed. 
The  diplomatic  representatives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty are,  therefore,  not  to  blame  for  omit- 
ting to  report  it  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :-*I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  the  explanation  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  given  us.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  he  did  not  receive  it  in  time  for  the 
answer  to  the  question  which  I  put  last 
night,  because  it  would  have  saved  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  which  turns  out  to  be 
useless,  inasmuch  as  the  genuineness  of 
the  document  is  now  admitted,  and  the 
very  valuable  information  brought  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  from 
Turin,  that  the  proclamation  was  a  copy 
of  a  document  published  in  1810,  turns 
out  to  be  no  information  at  all.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Armonia  was  right  in  pub- 
lishing it  as  a  document  which  emanated 
from  an  officer  in  the  Neapolitan  domi- 
nions, that  it  is  entirely  genuine,  and  that 
it  is  precisely  of  the  character  which  I 
stated.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Italian  Government  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  renounce  and  repudiate  it  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  now  consider  that  I  was  fully 
justified  in  bringing  the  matter  under  your 
Lordships*  notice. 

GARDENS  IN  TOWNS  PROTECTION 

BILL. 

SECOND  READIKO. 

Order  of  the  day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  presented  a 
petition  of  John  Augustus  Tulk,  of  Dun- 
ston  Lodge,  Spring  Qrove,  Hounslow, 
Esquire,  for  amendment  of  the  Bill,  and 
praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  it. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  it  did  not 
affect  Leicester-square  any  more  than 
Grosveuor-square,  Bedford-square,  or  anj 
other  square  ;  the  object  being  to  protect 
the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 
Where  lands  had  been  left  as  open  spaces 
for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  inha- 
bitants it  was  important  to  preserve  them 
in  that  condition.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
take  possession  of  private  propertyi  unless 
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it  was  in  such  a  state  as  imperatirely  re- 
quired Bome  interference.  If  tins  had 
been  a  new  principle,  he  might  have 
hesitated  to  suggest  it.  But  the  Bill  was 
strictly  in  conformity  with  those  provisions 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
which,  in  the  case  of  gardens  in  front  of 
houses,  prohibited  the  owners  building  on 
those  gardens  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
roadway,  and  authorised  the  vestry  board 
to  demolish  any  such  buildings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner.  The  case  with  respect 
to  property  in  gardens  was  much  stronger 
than  with  respect  to  property  in  squares, 
because  the  gardens  had  never  been  used 
by  any  one  except  the  persons  obcupying 
or  owning  the  houses  to  which  the  belong- 
ed ;  whereas  the '  squares  were  used  in 
common  by  all  the  residents  in  the  houses 
which  surrounded  them.  Many  years  ago 
a  public  statue,  of  no  great  merit  as  a 
work  of  art,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
Leicester- square,  and  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  there  was  any  right  to  re- 
move it,  or  to  convey  the  ground  upon 
which  it  had  been  erected.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  case  of  the  petitions  being 
brought  before  their  Lordships,  but  he 
hoped  they  would  not  send  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee.  It  was  entirely  a 
question  of  principle,  and  if  the  object  was 
wrong  the  Bill  should  be  rejected. 
Moved,  that  the  Bill  be  no^  read  2^ 
Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  thought  that 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  free- 
holder of  Leicester-square  to  explain  his 
objections  to  this  Bill  before  a  Select 
Committee. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Redesdale, 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR  thought, 
that  though  the  general  objects  of  the 
Bill  were  extremely  desirable,  yet  con- 
siderable injustice  might  be  done  unless 
some  amendments  were  introduced  in  Com- 
mittee. He  did  not  see  how  it  would  meet 
the  particular  case  of  Leicester- square. 

Motion  ctgreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thunday  next. 

LAW  OF  PROPERTY  AMENDMENT 
BILL.--C0MM1TTEE. 

House  in  Committee  according  to  Order. 

Clause  1.  (Restriction  on  the  doctrine 
of  Implied  and  Constructive  Notice,  as  af- 
fecting purchasers  for  value  or  mortgages.) 

Lord  CR  AN  WORTH  objected  to  the 
claase.  It  had  already  been  three  times 
before  Parliament  and  bad  always  been 


rejected.     Nor  did  he  disapprove  of  con- 
structive notice  in  all  cases. 

LoBD  CHELMSFORD  concurred  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Fnend.  The  clause 
proposed  to  do  away  altogether  with  the 
law  as  to  constructive  notice  ;  to  this  pro- 
vision  he  objected. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  also 
understood  to  object  to  the  clause. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  did  not  approve  the 
clause,  seeing  that  his  noble  an<d  learned 
Friend  had  assisted  him  in  the  preparation 
of  it.  He  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  on  the 
suggestion  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  inserted  sbme  words  in  it  of  which  he 
did  not  himself  altogether  approve.  It 
had  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  secure 
bond  fide  purchasers  for  valuable  consider- 
ation ;  and  he  believed  that  general  regret 
was  felt  at  the  extentto  which  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  ^notice  had  been  carried. 
With  actual  notiee  he  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  ;  the  Bill  only  abolished  construc- 
tive notice  in  cases  where  the  Court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  such  purchaser 
or  mortgagee  amounted  to  fraud,  or  to  such 
wilful  neglect  as  amounted  to  fraud.  He 
was  willing  to  frame  the  clause  in  any  way 
that  would  secure  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
and  to  secure  that  before  a  man  was  made 
liable  he  should  have  real  notice,  such  as 
a  honest  man  would  not  desire  to  evade. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  explained  his 
objection  to  the  clause. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  acknow- 
lodged  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  con- 
curred in  the  desirability  of  correcting  it  ; 
but  thought  it  would  not  be  corrected  by 
introducing  words  so  difficult  of  construc- 
tion that  they  would  generate  additional 
confusion,  instead  of  furnishing  a  conve- 
nient and  practical  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Courts.  He  was  sure  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  could  frame  such  a 
rule.  He  therefore  earnestly  begged  him 
to  withdraw  the  clause,  and  bring  forvrard 
another  expressed  a  little  more  fully  and 
definitely. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  that  on 
the  appeal  made  to  him  he  would  not  re- 
fuse to  postpone  the  clause,  with  the  view 
of .  recasting  it,  if  possible,  in  language 
better  calculated  to  effect  its  object. 

Clause  negatived. 

Amendments  made :  The  Report  thereof 
to  be  received  on  Tuesday  next. 

House  acyoumed  at  a  quarter  before 
Seven  o'clock,  to  Mondaj  next. 
Eleven  o'clock 
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HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Friday.  February  28.  1862. 


THE  RIVERS  SHANNON  AND  SWABE. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  desired  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  any 
steps  have  heen  taken  hj  the  Irish  Qo- 
Temment  to  inquire  into  the  fac^  con- 
tained in  the  Memorial  presented  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  Rirers  Shannon  and  Swabe  agreed 
to  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Landowners, 
Landholders,  ^c,  held  at  Athlone  in  No* 
Tember  last ;  and  when  a  reply  to  such 
Memorial  may  be  expected  f 

Mb.  PEEL  in  reply  said,  that  the  Me* 
morial  had  been  considered,  and  that  the 
Treasury  was  about  to  communicate  with 
the  Irish  Qorernment  upon  the  subject. 
He  might  at  the  ^me  time  state  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  an  inves* 
tigation  limited  to  inquiring  whether,  with- 
out lessening  the  facilities  of  navigation 
which  had  been  obtained  at  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  public  money,  it  might 
be  possible  to  do  anything  to  diminish 
the  liability  to  flooding  of  the  lands  ad* 
joining  the  Shannon.  That  inquiry  would 
only  be  undertaken  upon  two  conditions 
— one  that  the  memorialists  or  landown- 
ers should  undertake  to  defray  one-half 
of  its  cost ;  and  the  other,  that  the  cost 
of  any  works  which  might  be  recom- 
mended should  be  defrayed  by  the  owners 
of  land. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  wished  to 
inquire  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  return  to  the  counties  the 
£300,000  which  had  been  raised  for  works 
not  executed  ? 

Mr.  PEEL  said,  he  believed  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Shannon 
Commissioners  did  not  carry  out  all  the 
works  which  were  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  Act  which  appointed  them  was 
passed. 


HOLYHEAD  HARBOUR.- QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cobrt, 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
he  anticipated  that  when  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Treasury,  tlie  Admiralty, 
and  the  Post  Office  with  reference  to  the 
pier  and  other  aeconimodacion  at  Holy- 
head was  completed,  which  he  hoped  would 


be  before  long,  there  would  not  be  &nj 
objection  to  laying  it  upon  the  table. 

GASHOLDERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  When 
certain  copies  of  the  Models  of  Gasholders, 
deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Exchequer,  in  compliance 
with  the  3rd  Section  of  the  Sale  of  Gas 
Act,  22  <Sp  23  Vict.,  c.  66,  will  be  sent  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Chief 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  as 
reouired  by  the  Sale  of  Gas  Act  ? 

Ma.  PEEL  said,  that  he  was  informed 
that  three  copies  of  the  Models  of  Gas- 
holders deposited  in  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
compliance  with  the  3rd  Section  of  the 
Sale  of  Gas  Act,  were  completed,  and 
ready  to  be  sent  to  London,  Edinburgh* 
and  Dublin.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
had  been  informed  that  the  model  was 
ready  for  him  whenever  he  chose  to  send 
for  it.  As  to  the  other  two,  they  would 
not  be  sent  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
proper  accommodation  was  provided  tor 
them. 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE^QUESTION. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  comply 
with  the  Recommendation  of  the  Diplo* 
roatic  Committee  of  last  Session  ? 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  had  been  taken  into  earnest 
consideration  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  embody 
their  recommendations  in  a  scheme.  That 
scheme  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Trea* 
sury,  and  in  case  it  met  with  their  approval 
it  would  rest  with  that  Department  to  sub- 
mit such  demands  to  the  House  as  might 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  additional  ex- 
penses that  would  be  entailed  by  the  alter- 
ations recommended  by  the  Committee. 

GALWAY  PACKET  SERVICE. 
QUBSHOM. 

Ma.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Whether  his  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  loss  to  the  country  in  the 
conveyance  of  Mails  between  Gal  way  and 
America  ;  and  if  he  is  prepared  to  recuia- 
mend  its  resumption  ?       ^-^  ^ 
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The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUBR : — Sir,  I  liare  seen  and  read  the 
Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
which  my  hon.  Friend  refers,  and  I  have 
no  douht  that  he  roust  be  accurate  in  the 
statement  which  ho  makes.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  resumption  of  the  Galwaj  Con- 
tract, and  the  general  subject  of  steam 
communication  between  Galwaj  and  Ame- 
rica, I  hare  only  to  say,  that  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Go?ernment  should  see  cause  to 
propose  any  further  measure  on  that  sub- 
ject, their  intentions  will  be  made  known 
to  the  House  by  my  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Palroerston)  on  the  first  fitting  op- 
portunity. 

AFRICAN    SLAVE    T^UDE— THE 

AMERICAN    SQUADRON. 

<IUE8TI0K. 

Mr.  WTLD  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
any  communication  has  been  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  squadron  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  ;  whether  any  attempt 
was  made  by  the  British  Government  to 
induce  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  United  States 
flag  by  foreign  slavers  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  ;  and  whether  any  request  has 
been  made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  British  ships  of  war 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade  to  ascertain  (during  the  absence  of 
the  United  States  squadron)  the  nation 
ality  of  ships  which  may  hoist  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :— Sir,  a 
representation  has  been  made  to  the 
United  States  Government  that  the 
number  of  guns  stipulated  by  treaty  to 
be  employed  by  them  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  are 
not  now  on  that  station.  The  answer 
given  was,  that  the  necessities  of  war,  and 
of  the  blockade  which  they  were  estab- 
lishing on  the  Southern  Coast,  obliged 
them  to  withdraw  from  foreign  stations 
part  of  their  cruisers  which  had  been 
there  employed.  Undoubtedly,  this  an- 
swer, though  one  cannot  altogether  contest 
it,  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one,  because 
it  only  amounts  to  this — that  the  United 
States  fail  in  executing  the  engagement  of 
a  treaty  relating  to  a  subject  in  which 
Englishmen  take  great  interest,  because 
the  cruisers  which  ought  to  be  employed 
there  were  employed    in    establishiog  a 


blockade  which  In  itself  was  yery  injurious 
to  the  interests  and  commerce  of  this 
country.  But  I  believe,  however,  that  I 
am  warranted  m  saying  that  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  very  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  In  what 
particular  way  that  may  be  done,  it  is  not 
at  present  for  me  to  say,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied there  is  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
ef  that  people  to  employ  all  the  means 
they  have  at  their  disposal  to  put  down 
the  Slave  Trade  ;  and,  in  proof  of  that,  I 
may  mention,  what  indeed  I  stated  on  a 
former  evening,  that  an  American  citizen, 
who  was  convicted  of  acts  in  furtherance 
of  slavery,  now  lies  under  sentence  of 
death  in  New  York. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  must  remind  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  had  not  given  any 
answer  to  the  last  branch  of  his  question. 
At  present  the  whole  of  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  carried  on 
under  the  United  States  flag. 

VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON:  My  hon. 
Friend  must  be  aware  that  no  permission 
given  merely  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  be  effectual.  Such 
a  right  of  search  as  he  contemplates  can 
only  be  exercised  under  a  treaty  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate. 

THE  EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT. 
QUESnOH. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, If  any  communication  has  been  made 
to  the  Admiralty  relative  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Transport  Service  Committee 
as  affecting  the  Emigration  Department ; 
and  if  he  will  state  the  purport  of  such 
communications  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUB 
said,  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Department,  without  attempting 
to  go  into  the  general  question  of  the 
Transport  Board,  had  represented  to  the 
Admiralty  that  the  process  of  removing 
British  emigrants  from  this  country  to  the 
Colonics  was  long  and  complicated,  de- 
pending not  merely  on  the  transport  itself, 
but  on  the  previous  steps  taken  for  the 
selection  and  bringing  together  of  emi- 
grants, and  that  it  would  probably  be 
highly  disadvantageous  to  the  conduct  of 
emigration  if  all  the  steps  of  that  process 
were  not  to  remain  in  the  same  hands.  He 
further  pointed  out  that  the  transport  itself 
would  probably  not  be  so  well  managed 
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when  forming  oi^lj  part  of  tHe  business  of 
a  hage  department  as  it  was  at  present, 
when  undoubtedly  the  arrangements  h^d 
been  brought  almost  to  perfection.  The 
duties  of  the  Emigration  Department  went 
much  beyond  mere  transit  to  Australia  ;  it 
had  most  important  functions  to  discharge 
in  the  regulation  and  superintendence  of 
the  immigratiqn  from  India  and  China  to 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  and  the  Mau- 
ritius. It  had  constantly  to  advise  the 
Colonial  OQce  upon  qi^estions  qonnec^ed 
with  land  and  labour  in  the  Colonies  ;  so 
that,  e?en  if  its  shipping  functions  were 
thrown  upon  the  Transport  Board,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  form  an  Emigration 
Department  at  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and 
consequently  there  could  i^ot  be  much 
saving.  His  noble  Friend  the  Oo|onial 
Secretary,  ou  the  whole,  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  to  sanction  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  duties  to  the  Transport  Board  would 
be  to  sacrifice  a  most  useful  system,  now 
in  excellent  operation,  to  what  was  little 
more  than  a  false  attempt  at  ^niformily  ; 
that  the  Colonial  Agents  would  not  feel 
equal  confidence  in  the  new  adminjstra* 
tion,  and  that  the  change  would  therefore 
only  tend  to  re?i?e  all  the  old  evils  of  emi- 
gration. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair." 

EDUCATION.— TOE  REVISED  CODE  OF 
REGULATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  DISEAELI:  Sir,  seeing  the  noble 
'Viscount  the  leader  of  the  House  in  his 
place,  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  of  him 
on  a  point  connected  with  the  course  of 
public  business,  which  I  believe  is  of 
much  interest  to  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  is  aware  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  tho  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  of  March,  to  the  effect 
that  this  House  upon  a  subsequent  day,  to 
be  then  named,  shall  go  into  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  mode 
of  distributing  the  national  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  national  education.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  said  that  ho  would  be  pre- 
pared on  the  25th  of  March  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  House  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable or  not  to  consider  the  subject  in 
Committee;  and  if  they  agreed  to  that 
Motion,  ho  would  before  the  day  for  going 
Mr.  Chichciter  Fortescue 


into  Committee  be  prepared  to  I^  his 
Resolutions  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
But  yesterday  some  hon.  Members  sitting 
on  the  opposite  benches  seemed  to  be  de- 
sirous th^t  the  Oovernment  should  agree 
to  the  Motion,  and  pressed  the  Oovemment 
to  take  that  course.  Some  answers  were 
given  by  va4ons  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  have  occasioned,  I  believe, 
great  anibiguity  on  the  subject.  The 
noble  Lord  must  feel  that  this  is  i^  subject 
upon  which  a  clear  understanding  is  most 
desirable.  I  therefore  wish  to  inquire 
froiyi  the  n<H>le  Lqrd,  w^hat  is  the  course 
which  the  (Government  are  prepared  to 
take  upon  the  question?  A  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  Treasury  bench  led  us 
to  infer  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  agree  to  go  into  the  question 
on  the  25th. 

SiK  GEORGE  GREY :  1  rise  to  order. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers  to 
what  was  said  from  the  Treasury  bench, 
of  course  those  hon.  Members  to  whom 
he  alludes  must  have  ah  opportunity  of 
replying. 

M^.  DISRAELI :  I  only  wish  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  order  to  render 
my  statement  clear.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  I  am  misrepresenting 
the  case,  he  wilf  have  an  opportunity  of 
repl^ng  to  me  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
I  wish  now  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Viscount.  I  apprehend  what  both  sides 
of  the  House  wish  to  understand  is  this  :— 
Are  we,  on  the  25  th  of  March  next,  to  go 
bond  fide  into  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  question  of  distributing  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  national  educa- 
tion? If  that  is  the  wish  and  determina- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  said  that  he  will  be  prepared 
on  a  convenient  occasion — so  that  the 
House  will  have  ample  time  for  conside- 
ration—  to  lay  his  Resolutions  on  the 
table;  and,  of  course,  any  other  hon. 
Gentleman  who  may  wish  to  lay  Reso- 
lutions on  the  table  in  reference  to  the 
same  matter  will  also  have  fuU  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  Now,  I  wish  to  know 
what  really  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  respect  to  this  matter— whe- 
ther they  are  prepared  to  agree  to  the 
consideration  of  these  Resolutions  in  Com- 
mittee ?  In  that  case,  we  shall,  of  course, 
go  into  Committee  upon  them  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  of  March. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  was 
not  here  yesterday,  but  on  reading  the 
record  of  what  passed,  which  is  in  the 
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hands  of  everybody,  it  does  not  appear  by 
me  that  there  was  any  ambignil^  in  the 
answer  giren  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
which  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  imagines. 
But  to  answer  his  question,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating  that  Her  llajesty's  Govern- 
ment feel  the  subject  of  education  as  con- 
nected with  the  Bevised  Code  and  the 
llinutes  of  the  Council  to  be  a  matter  on 
which  such  great  and  extensive  interest 
is  felt  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  consider  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  the  proposals  which  any  hon. 
Member  may  think  fit  to  make  on  that 
matter.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  appeared  to  me  to 
describe  very  accurately,  and  very  suc- 
cinctly, the  course  which  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue. I  presume  his  Eesolutions  would 
be  Beeolutions  bearing  on  the  Bevised 
Code,  and  on  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Education;  that  they 
would  bring  on  for  discussion  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  under  considera- 
tion. There  are  two  courses  which  he 
might  pursue.  He  might  either  do  that 
which  I  understand  him  to  have  indi- 
cated; that  is  to  say,  he  might  give 
notice  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would 
move  that  on  a  subsequent  day  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on 
that  matter,  and  might  state  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  not  hang  up  his  Eeso- 
lutions for  criticism  till  the  time  arrived 
for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. That  is  the  course  he  might 
adopt  if  he  were  very  modest  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  EesolutionB.  The  more  na- 
tural course  would-be,  that  he  should  lay 
those  Eesolutions  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  simply  give  notice— as  I  be- 
lieve was  done  by  my  noble  Friend  Earl 
Eussell  on  a  former  occasion  —  that  he 
should,  on  a  subsequent  day,  move  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  Committer  on 
those  Eesolutions.  But  these  are  dis- 
tinctions  on  a  matter  of  form.  Substan- 
tially, the  Government  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  have  the  proposals,  whatever 
they  may  be,  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
education  as  ccmried  on  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  discussed  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  from  the  answer 
just  given  by  the  noble  Yiscount,  I  infer 
that  the  Government  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, if  I  laid  my  Eesolutions  on  the 
table,  as  I  said  yesterday  I  should  be 
prepared  to  do,  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
the  day  on  which  I  am  to  make  my  Motion 


for  going  into  Committee,  that  I  might 
then  move,  instead  of  the  House  going 
into  Committee  on  a  future  day,  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  Motion — namely, 
Tuesday,  the  35th  of  March.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  then  object  to  going  into  Com- 
mittee? Is  that  what  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  do  ?  I  believe  that  course 
woidd  be  the  most  convenient  that  could 
be  adopted,  for  it  would  enable  me  to 
bring  forward  the  question  earlier  than 
otherwise  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  do. 
Then,  if  the  noble  Yiscount  consents,  I 
would  first  give  notice  of  a  Motion  for 
this  House  going  into  Committee  on  Tues- 
day) the  25th  of  March,  and  then  I 
would  undertake  to  give  notice  of  my 
Eesolutions  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
that  day. 

ViscouHT  PALMEESTON:  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  objection  to  the  course 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
I  understand  he  would  lay  his  Eesolutions 
on  the  table  a  fortnight  before  the  day  on 
which  his  Motion  is  to  come  on. 


:  TELEGRAPHIC   COMMUNICATION  WITQ 
AMERICA.— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILLIAM  GALLWEY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board 
;  of  Trade,  If  the  Government  have  entered 
into  any  negotiations  with  parties  in  this 
country,  or  considered  offers  of  co-opera- 
tion from  Foreign  Governments,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  down  Telegraphic  com- 
munication with  America  ? 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON:  I  am  not 
aware,  Sir,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  entered  into  any  n^otiations 
with  any  parties  in  this  country  relative 
to  telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  America.  The  American 
Government  have  expressed,  in  general 
terms,  a  wish  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  a  telegraphic  communication  should 
be  established  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica ;  but  no  distinct  proposal  has  been 
made  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  no 
negotiations  have  been  entered  into  with 
any  foreign  Governments  with  reference 
to  such  communication. 

CLEARANCE  INWARDS    AND   LIEN  FOR 
FREIGHT  BILL.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  CAVE  rose  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
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qaesiion  of  which  he  had  giren  notice.  It 
would  he  necessarj  that  be  should  preface 
this  question  with  a  few  brief  sentences  by 
wajf  of  explanation ;  but,  as  he  was  well 
aware  that  this  was  not  a  subject  of  gene- 
ral interest,  though  deeply  affecting  a  most 
important  body  —  the  shipowners  of  the 
United  Kingdom — he  would  take  care  that 
those  sentences  were  rery  brief  and  few. 
In  the  year  1860  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  this  House,  called  ''  The  Clearance 
Inwards  and  Lien  for  Freight  Bill."  It 
was  intended  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
in  t^  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  which  had 
become  obsolete,  and  were  quite  inapplica- 
ble to  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  It  introduced 
uniformity  of  practice  in  the  place  of  a 
most  perplexing  variety ;  and  it  did  away 
with  erils  which  had  long  been  loudly  com- 
plained of,  and  which  were  deeply  injuri- 
ous to  the  shipping  interests  of  the  port  of 
London.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  the  present  law,  he  would 
mention  only  one  point  out  of  many. 
When  a  ship  arrived  in  port  from  a 
voyage,  it  might  be  imagined  that  her 
owner  would  require  the  consignee  of  her 
cargo  to  land  it  with  all  reasonable  des- 
patch, m  order  that  his  vessel  might  pro- 
ceed again  upon  her  outward  voyage ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  he  was  compelled  by 
law  to  keep  his  ship  as  a  gratuitous  ware- 
house for  an  unlimited  period,  unless  it 
should  suit  the  good  pleasure  of  the  con- 
signee to  remove  the  goods  earlier.  His 
only  alternative  was  to  enter  the  goods  as 
his  own,  which  would  formerly  have*  sub- 
jected him  to  a  penalty,  and  which  was 
still  on  irregular  act,  and  might  be  called 
en  evasion  of  the  law.  Now,  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  introduction  of  steam 
and  the  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the 
shipowner  had  made  rapidity  in  the  voyage, 
and  despatch  in  loading  and  discharging, 
most  essential,  some  alteration  in  the  law 
was  absolutely  necessary.  And  since  Bri- 
tish shipowners  were  exposed  to  competi- 
tion with  the  whole  world,  every  artificial 
burden  and  restriction  ought  to  be  removed 
from  them.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
Bill  of  1860.  It  was  no  scheme  of  a 
private  member  anxious  to  indulge  some 
whim  of  his  own,  or  to  further  some  local 
interests.  On  the  Back  of  the  Bill  ap- 
peared the  influential  names  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  was  not  hurried  through  the 
House  without  sufficient  notice,  for,  though 
laid  upon  the  table  early  in  the  Session,  it 
Mr,  Cave    • 


was  carried  so  late  that  it  could  not  come 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were 
told  that  the  Customs  authorities  had  been 
duly  consulted,  and  he  (Mr.  Cave)  had  rea- 
son to  know  that  deputations  f^om  ship- 
owners, dock  companies,  wbaringers,  and 
outports,  had  frequent  and  protracted  in- 
terviews with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence and  advice.  It  was  hotly  discussed 
in  Committee,  at  great  length,  for,  he 
thought,  three  nights;  several  changes  and 
Amendments  were  proposed  and  adopted, 
till  at  length  what  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  a  perfect  measure  was  produced 
— at  least,  he  knew  it  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  the  shipping  interest.  But,  as 
he  said  before,  it  was  tqo  late  to  pass  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  it  would  be  reintroduced  at 
the  eariiest  moment  of  the  following  Ses- 
sion. But  another  Session  passed  awaj, 
and  there  was  no  sign  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  shipowners,  therefore,  natu- 
rally complained  that  their  interests  had 
been  neglected,  and  he  thought  that  the 
House  had  a  good  right  to  complain  that  a 
measure  which  it  passed  with  so  much  care 
and  deliberation  should  have  been  allowed 
for  so  long  to  lie  dormant  without  an  effort 
to  restore  suspended  animation.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  yet  be  too  late  to  resort  to 
this  process,  and  it  was  with  that  hope 
that  he  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether  he  intended  to  reintroduce 
during  this  Session  the  Clearanee  Inwards 
and  Lien  for  Freight  Bill,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1860,  or  to  in- 
corporate its  provisions  in  any  other  Bill  ? 
Ma.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
hon.  GFentleman  had  very  accurately  de- 
scribed what  had  passed  in  the  Session  of 
1860,  with  reference  to  the  Bill.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  Bill  had  passed  in 
that  House;  but  subsequently  it  was  stated 
that  hon.  Members  connected  with  the 
commercial  interest  had  not  paid  that 
attention  to  it  which  it  was  desirable  its 
provisions  should  receive  at  their  hands. 
That  was  what  had  been  stated,  and  it  led 
the  Government  to  reconsider  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  to  the  Bill. 
He  had  come  to  the  contusion  that  the 
Bill  of  1860  was,  in  the  main,  a  good 
one ;  and  they  were  now  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Customs  authorities  on  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  one  portion  of  the 
Bill,  there  was  a  controversy  between  the 
wharfingers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
docks  on  the  other,  which  was  of  such  a 
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oharactOT  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pass 
such  a  measure  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  for ;  but  the  Qoyemment  were 
willing  to  introduce  a  Bill  after  oonsulta- 
tioQ  with  the  Customs.  That  consultation 
was  now  going  on,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
settle  the  matter. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  (IRELAND). 
QUISTION. 

Mb.  HENNESST  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land on  a  subject  which  he  had  brought 
under  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  notice 
about  a  fortnight  preyiously.  An  adver- 
tisement had  appeared  within  the  last 
few  weeks  in  seyeral  of  the  Irish  papers. 
That  advertisement  commenced  in  these 
terms— 

**  The  Conumssionen  of  National  Kduoation 
are  about  to  nominate  four  candidates  to  compete 
linr  one  Taeani  place  in  the  class  of  snb-inspectors 
of  Natiooal  Schools  in  Ireland.  None  but  mem* 
bera  of  tke  Roman  OathoUo  Ohorob  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  present  Taoancj.  The  exami- 
nation in  the  following  subjects  will  be  held  in 
Doblin  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service 
CommissionerSa 

The  subjects  of  examination  and  other  de- 
tails were  then  stated ;  and  the  concluding 
paragraph  was  as  follows : — 

**  AppUcatioBS»  accompanied  by  copiee  of  tetti- 
moolals,  and  stating  age  and  religions  denominiu 
tion  of  the  candidate,  must  be  addressed,"  Ac. 

The  advertisement  set  forth  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  appointment,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  religious  (^uaUflcation.  The 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  in  their  re- 
porty  gave  the  same  identical  qualifications, 
with  tiie  exception  that  the  religtous  qua- 
lification did  not  appear  in  their  report. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  the  House 
on  a  former  occasion  that  he  had  no  influ- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly,  over  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  that  House  was  therefore 
the  proper  place  in  which  any  complaint 
against  the  Board  must  be  preferred. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  advertise- 
ment? Was  it  to  get  the  best  sub-in- 
spector of  schools?  If  so,  they  would 
not  get  the  best  men  by  confining  the 
candidates  to  one  religious  denomination. 
The  Bowrd  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land professed  to  be,  he  would  not  say  an 
irreligious  Board,  but  a  purely  mixed  edu- 
cation Board,  from  the  appointments  and 
management  of  which  religion  was  care- 
fully exelnded.  The  House  voted  large 
sums  of  money  in  support  of  a  purely 
mixed  system,  and  then  tiiey  found  that  it 


was  administered  on  denominational  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  object  to  that ;  he  only 
complained  that  the  Government  came  for 
money  avowedly  to  promote  mixed  educa- 
tion. He  was  told  that  these  appoint- 
ments were  made  denominational  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  an  influential  sec- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  he  would 
ask  whether  tiie  proposed  was  a  proper 
method  of  conciliation  ?  A  man  educated 
by  the  National  Board  itself,  in  the  model 
sdiool  at  Dublin,  where  he  might  have 
received  an  admirable  education  without 
having  heard  a  whisper  of  religion,  might 
find  himself  debarred  from  this  competi- 
tion by  the  religious  qualification  required. 
Where  was  he  to  get  his  religious  testi- 
monialsy  and  who  was  to  examine  them  ? 
And  who  would  decide  whether  he  was  a 
good  Catholic  or  a  bad  one  ?  Those  were 
questions  which  would  not  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  any  Board,  and  above  all  a 
Board  of  education.  The  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  had  been  holding  examina- 
tions seven  years ;  but  that  was  the  first 
time  sectarian  questions  had  be«i  imported 
into  them,  and  he  hoped  it  would  he  the 
last.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would  ex- 
ercise his  influence  with  the  Commission- 
ers, and  compel  them  for  the  future  so  to 
conduct  their  examinations  as  not  to  offend 
any  class  of  the  community.  He  was  sure 
the  advertisement  was  equally  as  offensive 
to  Catholics  as  to  Protestants  and  Presby- 
terians. If  good  inspectors  were  wanted, 
let  the  competition  be  open  to  all. 
Mb.  VAKCE  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

'*  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  this 
Honse  is  of  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  ^jrs- 
tem  of  Gompetitiye  Examinations  for  the  Oifil 
Serrice  would  be  endangered  bj  the  introduction 
of  sectarian  distinctions ;  and  that  this  Honse  is 
of  opinion  that  the  recent  announcement  made  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  etteot  that  a  vacant  appointment 
under  the  National  Board  is  to  be  flUed  up  by 
means  of  an  Bxamination  to  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
but  at  which  Examination  "  none  but  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  eligible  to 
compete, "  is  inexpedient  and  unwise.'  ** 
— instead  thereof. 

Qnestion  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

SiK  ROBERT  PEEL :  I  think  the  hon. 
(Gentleman  who  mored  the  Amendment, 
has  entirely  misunderstood  the  nsnal  coarse 
of  proceeding  by  the  Board  of  National 
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Education.  The  hon.  Member  has  said 
that  thb  is  the  first  time  that  sectarian 
influences  have  been  introduced  in  the 
appointment  of  sub-inspectors,  [Mr.  Hkn- 
KB88T :  I  beg  pardon.  I  said,  <*  into  Civil 
Service  examinations."]  What  I  was 
going  to  observe  was,  that  it  has  always 
been  the  system,  although,  perhaps,  not 
acknowledged  before  1860,  when  the  Board 
were  equally  divided  between  Protestants 
on  Hie  one  side  and  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  other.  The  number  of  the  Board  was 
then  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
members,  ten  of  whom  were  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians,  and  ten  Boman  Catho- 
lics. It  has  always  been  the  practice  as 
much  as  possible,  I  will  not  say  to  con- 
ciliate, but  in  the  matter  of  national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  to  divide  the  patronage 
between  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions. Thus,  we  have  one  Roman  Catho- 
lic Secretary,  and  one  Protestant  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board.  We  have  one  chief 
inspector  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
one  who  is  a  Protestant ;  and  I  am  told  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Board 
that  the  system  has  worked  well,  and  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  changed.  I 
am  told  that  the  Protestants  are  also 
satisfied.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add, 
except  that  when  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  on  the  Board  are  so  con- 
vinced that  the  system  works  well,  and 
when  the  Roman  Catholics  especially  de- 
sire no  change,  I  thiok  it  not  expedient 
that  there  should  be  any  alteration. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  I  quite  under- 
stand the  uneasiness  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy) — I 
mean  the  uneasiness  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  this  House.  He  fears  that 
there  should  be  introduced  into  the  Civil 
Service  examinations  a  religious  qualifica- 
tion. Now,  on  former  occasions  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  expressed  himself  as  much 
in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  deno- 
minational system  of  education  into  Ire- 
land. I  have  heard  him  put  that  opinion 
forward.  Well,  if  we  are  to  have  a  deno- 
minational system,  how  are  the  denomi- 
nations to  be  ascertained  without  exami- 
nation? And  how  can  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man reconcile  his  anxiety  in  favour  of  a 
denominational  system  with  his  present 
objection  to  the  very  reasonable  proposi- 
tion made  in  the  circular  or  advertisements 
issued  by  the  Educational  Board  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  obvious  that  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proclaims  his  anxiety  in  favour 
of  the  denominational  system,  it  must  be  a 
Sir  Robert  Peel 


denominational  system  in  the  dark,  so  far 
as  this  House  is  concerned.     We  have  in 
England  admitted  the  Roman  Catholic  poor 
schools  to  participate  in  the  grant  made  m 
this   country    under  the  denominational 
system.     I  speak  of  England  and  Wales. 
And  what  has  been  the  result?    Why, 
out  of  three  Inspectors  of  Roman  CathoUo 
schools  we  have  the  report  of  only  one. 
The  reports  of  the  other  two  inspectora 
have  been  suppressed  as  unfit,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Vice  Preudent  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  for 
the  perusal  of  this  House.     And  the  one 
report  which  has  been  published  states 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
poor  schools  which  are  under  inspection 
have  been  rendered  in  such  a  manner  in 
several  oases  as  to  be  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible.     I  think  these  facts  are  strong 
reasons  against  the  establishment  of  the 
denominational    system    in     Ireland,  as 
formerly  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  King's  County.    I  must  say  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Educational  Board 
in  Ireland  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
reasonable  and  consbtent  with  the  grants 
made  for  education  in  Ireland.     The  Irish 
national  system  is  intended  to  be  a  mixed 
system.    How  far  it  really  is  so  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  I  must  say  I  think  the 
objection  taken  to  the  advertisement  in 
question  is  exceedingly  captious  as  ema- 
nating, from  the   hon.   Member  for  the 
King's  County.     I  could  conceive  nothing 
more  appropnate  than  the  reply  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  I  trust 
the  House  will  excuse  my  having  pointed 
out  the  inconveniences  tiiat  are  likely  to 
ensue,   according  to  the  showing  of  the 
hon.   Member  for  the  King's  County,  if 
any  system  were  adopted  claiming  to  be 
denominational,  but  without  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  denominations  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  educational  grants 
under  such  a  system  would  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  swd,  he 
would  not  call  the  terms  of  tlie  Motion 
"captious,"  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  object  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  House,  except  for  the  pw^ 
pose  of  bothering  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  seemed  to  bo  sufficiently  bothered 
already  by  Irish  affairs.  It  seemed  most 
extraordinary  that,  though  there  were  last 
Session  and  the  Session  before  repeated 
complaints  of  the  large  preponderance  of 
Protestant  inspectors,  now,  when  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  to  be  appointed,  a  member 
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of  the  same  persuasion  should  start  up  in 
the  House  and  saj  he  would  not  have  a 
Romao  Catholic  inspector  at  all.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  adver- 
tiaeroent  had  offended  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  That  might  be 
so,  but  he  (Mr.  Scully)  denied  that  it  had 
offended  any  Roman  Catholic  except  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself.  Since  there  was 
a  strong  infusion  of  the  Protestant  element 
into  the  system,  it  was  only  right  and  fair 
that  it  should  be  counterbalanced  by  a  free 
infusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element. 
While  the  system  continued,  as  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  remarked*  everything  should 
be  done  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland. 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Vance) 
who  had  seconded  the  Motion  would  en- 
deavour to  |Kit  down  Protestant  ascen- 
dency and  every  other  ascendency  in  Ire- 
land, be  should  have  his  (Mr.  Scully's) 
support.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  be 
glad  if  any  person  had  ingenuity  enough 
to  frame  a  Bill  which  should  make  it  penal 
to  introduce  the  terms  *'  Protestant  and 
'*  Catholic  "  into  discussions  in  that  House. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  he  had  hardly 
heard  any  Irish  member  open  his  lips  upon 
any  general  subject  whatever ;  he  himself 
had  not  done  so  ;  he  had  tried  it  last  Ses- 
sion, and  he  found  that  it  was  expected  that 
Irish  Members  should  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  Irish  subjects. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  last  spoken  seemed  to  have  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  his  (Mr.  Vance's) 
power  to  put  down  Protestant  ascendency. 
He  believed  it  no  longer  existed.  What 
he  wanted  for  the  Protestants  was  fair  play, 
and  that  he  believed  would  be  promoted  by 
assenting  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  King's  County.  As  it  had  been 
resolved  that  there  should  be  a  national 
system  of  education,  irrespective  of  creeds, 
in  Ireland,  the  practice  of  advertising  for 
denominational  teachers,  inspectors,  or  any 
others  to  carry  on  the  system,  ought  to  be 
condemned.  If  such  a  system  had  been 
established,  it  would  be  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Men 
ought  to  be  selected,  not  for  their  particular 
creed,  but  for  their  efficiency  as  teachers 
or  inspectors. 

Mb.  HBNNBSSY:  With  the  permis- 
sion  of  the  House,  I  would  withdraw  the 
Amendment ;  but  perhaps  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  answer  the  ouestion,  '*  Will 
the  examination  take  place  f  " 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdravm. 

VOL.  CLXV.    [thibo  series.] 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND.-QUESTION. 

Ma.  GREGORY  :  Seeing  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  his 
place,  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question  ;  and 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to 
myself,  I  shall  explain  in  very  few  words 
my  object  in  putting  the  question.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  in  a  speech  the  other 
night,  quoted  a  letter  from  me  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  written  to  him  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  food  in  Ireland.  Now,  sir,*  I 
have  been  over  in  Ireland  and  have  made 
inquiries,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  that 
country.  And  as  that  letter  might  appear 
to  have  been  written  at  the  present  time,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  If  it 
was  not  dated  the  I2th  of  November  last, 
whether  it  did  not  refer  to  my  own  imme- 
diate locality,  and  whether  in  that  letter  I 
did  not  mention  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable dintress  in  Ireland  arising  from 
want  of  fuel  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:  In  reply  to  my 
hon.  Friend  I  beg  to  say  that  I  had  n 
desire  to  state  anything  but  that  which  i 
strictly  correct.  It  is  true  I  wrote  to  my 
hon.  friend,  as  I  knew  at  the  time  that  he 
was  going  to  Africa,  and  on  his  way  through 
Dublin  he  wrote  to  me  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived on  my  return  from  my  prolonged 
absence  in  the  West.  That  letter  is  dated 
the  12th  November.  But  it  contained  the 
words  which  I  quoted,  and  which  were — 

*'I  have  taken  some  paini  to  ascertain  bow 
things  stand  in  my  part  of  the  world,  and,  at  &r 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  I 
think  there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  food." 

I  read  that  to  the  House.  It  is  perfectly 
true  he  did  say  he  apprehended  a  scarcity 
of  fuel  in  the  country.  The  House  will 
recollect  that  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  I  referred  particularly  to  my  hon. 
Friend  as  regards  the  deficiency  of  fuel, 
and  as  to  his  opening  his  property  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  people. 


THE  LATE  MADRAS  AND  BOMBAY 
ARMIES.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYEES  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  right  of  Officers  of  tho  Native  Regi- 
ments of  Madras  and  Bombay  to  succeed 
by  Seniority  to  the  command  of  Troops 
or  Companies,  and   to  tho   ultimate  com- 
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mnnd  of  their    respective   Uegiments,   is 
abolished  ;  and  whether  Officers  who  ha?e 
elected  for  local  service  with  their  Regi- 
ments can   be  sent  to  general  duty  not- 
withstanding their  wish  to  serve  with  their 
own  Rogiroents  ?     The  question  was  ren- 
dered  necessary  by   what  was   called  the 
amalgamation  ;  but  what  might  more  pro- 
perly be  designated  the  dislocation  of  the 
armies  of  India.     It  had  reference  to  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  army,  that  of  Bengal 
having  been  almost   totally  destroyed  by 
the  rebellion  ;  and  he  would  have  it  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Madras  and  Bomhay 
native  armies  remained  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  to  that  circumstance  must 
largely  be   attributed   the   restoration   of 
British  power  in  India.    The  officers  com- 
plained, and  not  without  reason,  that  their 
rights  had  been  violated   by  the  sending 
of  staff  officers  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  their  regular  duties  back,   not  only 
to   their   own    regiments,   but  to   others 
to  which   they  had   never  belonged,  and 
placing  them  over  the  heads  of  the  regi- 
mental officers  who  had  seen  long  service, 
and    were  entitled   to   the    command    of 
cavalry  troops  or  companies  of  their  own 
regiments.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of 
cases   which   filled  two  folio  pages,   and 
from    which  he   would   cite   one    or  two 
examples.     Major  Silver,  of  the  4th  Regi- 
ment Madras   Native  Infantry,  had  been 
posted   to  the  31st,   to  the  prejudice  of! 
two  regimental  captains,   one  of  twenty- 
five    years'    service,   and    the  other    of 
twenty-four.     Major   Groube,  of  the  late 
5th   Native   Cavalry,    is    with   the    2nd 
Cavalry,  though  Major   Taylor  and  five  I 
captains   appear  to   be   present.      Major ' 
Fowler,   of  the   late  8th  Regiment,  had 
been  placod  in  the  Ist  Cavalry,  and  had 
thus   superseded  all   the  regimental   cap- 
tains.    Major  Allen,   of  the  3rd   Native 
Infantry,  had  been  removed  to  the  12th, 
and  had  superseded  the  regimental  major 
(Halliday),    who    had    served  twenty-four 
years.    In  the  Bombay  army  Major  John- 
ston, of  the  staff  corps,  who  had  nominally 
belonged  to  the  1st  Native  Regiment,  and 
who  was  only  a  captain  of  the  year  1853 
and  with  army  rank  of  1859,  had  been 
removed  to  the  1st  Grenadiers,  and  had 
thus  displaced  two  captains  of  1842  and 
1844,  of  twenty  and  nineteen  years'  ser- 
vice.    Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Soppett, 
of  1842,  of  the  12th  Native  Infantry,  is 
in  command  of  the*  25th  Native  Infantry, 
though  two  captains,  of  twenty  and  nine- 
teen years'  service,  and  six  lieutenants  are 
Col(mel  8ykes 


present  with  the  regiment.  The  practical 
result  of  those  arrangements  was  to  abolish 
entirely  reginciental  rights.  The  21  k  22 
VM.  c.  106,  guaranteed  to  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  Indian  service  the 
like  pay,  pensions,  and  privileges,  as  t%- 
gards  promotion  and  otherwise,  at  if  tbey 
had  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and,  by  Mr.  Henley's  clause  in  the 
Act  of  1860,  it  was  also  provided  that  the 
advantages  as  to  pay,  pensions  and  allow- 
ances, privileges,  promotions,  and  other- 
wise, should  continae  and  be  maintained 
in  any  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  army,  anything  in  the  Aet  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  He  had  thus 
made  out  distinctly  that  these  guarantees 
had  been  violated  and  faith  broken  ;  and 
the  inference  must  necessarily  be  drawn, 
that  regimental  succession  by  seniority,  as 
had  been  the  usage,  was  to  be  superseded, 
and  virtually  annihilated  by  the  transfer  of 
officers  to  command  regiments  to  which 
they  did  not  belong. 

SiB  GEORGE  BOWTER  said,  that  he 
had  received  communications  from  India  to 
the  effect  that  the  greatest  possible  dissatis- 
faction on  this  subject  existed  among  the 
officers  of  the  late  Indian  army.  Those 
officers  who  had  availed  themselvee  of  the 
option  allowed  them  under  certain  oireom- 
stances  of  accepting  retiring  allowances,  had 
their  names  printed  in  italics  in  a  list,  and, 
on  the  death  of  any  one  of  those  officers, 
no  promotion  took  place  ;  thoogh  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  it  was  distinctly  provi- 
ded that  the  officers  of  the  late  native  Indian 
army  were  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position, 
not  only  as  regards  pay,  hot  promotion  also, 
as  they  would  have  occupied  had  they  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  India  Company.  It  was 
plain  that  the  pledge  given  to  those  officers 
had  been  broken,  because  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
whenever  a  death  occurred  there  would 
have  been  a  promotion.  Their  chances  of 
promotion  had  thus  been  seriously  dimi- 
nished, and  he  wished  to  ask  what  course 
the  Government  proposed  to  take,  and 
whether  they  were  going  to  consider  the 
matter?  He  hoped  that  no  consideration 
of  economy  would  be  allowed  to  interfere, 
for  he  was  sure  that  the  feeling  of  the  House 
would  be  against  saving  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  meritorious  officers  who  had  spent 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
the  country. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  his  hon* 
friend  who  had  just  spoken  had  entirely 
mistaken   the  facts  ot    the  case.      The 
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uames  of  ofBoers  who  retired  were  not 
placed  in  italics  on  the  list,  but  were  re- 
moved altogether.  In  the  room,  therefore, 
of  every  officer  who  died,  or  who  would 
have  retired  under  the  old  regulation, 
another  was  promoted,  so  that  no  such 
state  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  supposed 
prerailed.  He  might  add  that  an  extra 
retirement  list  hnd  been  provided  beyond 
that  which  existed  a  year  ago  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  officers ;  but  the  Govern-, 
ment  thought  they  would  not  be  justified 
in  making  so  many  promotions,  as  they 
ereated  retiremdlits,  their  object  being  to 
reduce  the  army  as  well  as4o  diminish 
expenditure.  They  had,  however,  given  a 
proportion  of  promotions  in  respect  of  those 
extra  retirements,  in  the  ratio  of  two  out 
of  three,  or  three  out  of  four,  he  did  not 
recollect  which.  [Colonel  Sykbs  :  Every 
other.]  To  the  extent  to  which  the 
change  went,  he  thought  it  must  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  boon  to  the  Indian  army. 

With  respect  to  the  observations  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  behind  him  (Colonel 
Sykes),  he  could  only  say  that  they  had 
no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  armies.  The  question 
which  he  had  put  applied  in  fact  altogether 
to  the  native  army  of  India,  inasmuch  as 
whaterer  had  been  done  in  the  direction  to 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
referred  had  arisen  out  of  the  reduction  of 
that  force.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  had  mentioned 
the  ease  of  a  particular  person  who  had 
heen  out  of  employment  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  who,  having  been  suddenly  sent 
back  to  his  regiment,  took  rank  over  the 
heads  of  men  who  had  served  with  the 
regiment  during  the  period  of  his  absence, 
and  that  was  conceived  to  be  a  hardship. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  must, 
nevertheless,  be  well  aware  that  under  the 
old  eystem  in  India,  officers  who  were  ab- 
sent for  years  from  their  regiments  on  staflF 
employment,  were,  on  attaining  a  certain 
rank,  sent  back  to  take  the  command  of 
those  regiments,  superseding  all  the  officers 
who  had  from  year  to  year  been  serving 
in  them,  and  who  had  performed  signal  ser- 
Yiee  in  command  of  them.  Indeed,  he  had 
before  him  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had, 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  or  tw^enty  years, 
been  thus  sent  back  to  his  regiment.  lie 
would  remind  the  House  that  they  mu^t,  in 
considering  the  subject,  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  army  in  Bengal,  and  also  in 
Madras  and  in  Bombay,  to  a  great  extent 
bad  been  reduced.  In  Madras,  for  instance, 


four  regiments  of  native  cavalry  had  been 
discontinued,  and  an  order  had  been  issued 
to  discontinue  eight  regiments  of  native 
infantry.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
large  number  of  officers  were  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  but  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
reduction  of  the  native  army,  which  led  to 
that  result,  he  believed  no  doubt  existed. 
But  then  arose  the  question,  what  was  to 
become  of  those  officers  whose  regiments 
had  been  disbanded  ?  If  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  desired  that  they  should  enjoy 
all  those  advantages  to  which  they  might 
look  forward  before  the  Indian  mutiny,  it 
was  obvious  their  expectations  could  be 
realized  only  by  continuing  the  native  army 
on  the  old  scale.  But  as  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  reduce  that  army  very  con- 
siderably, the  question  of  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  officers  of  the  disbanded 
regiments  remained  still  to  be  answered. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  case  of  a 
major  in  a  light  cavalry  regiment  in 
Madras,  who — that  regiment  having  been 
done  away  with — had  been  put  to  do  duty 
with  another  ;  but  what  rank,  he  would 
ask,  was  an  officer  so  situated  to  hold  in 
his  new  position  ?  Was  he  to  serve  in  the 
regiment  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
as  major,  or  captain,  or  lieutenant,  or  sub- 
altern? The  view  the  Government  had 
taken  of  the  matter  was,  that  those  officers 
who  were  deprived,  for  the  cause  he  had 
mentioned,  of  their  natural  employment 
should  be  employed  again,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  rank  their  seniority  gave 
them.  That  he  deemed  to  be  the  fairest 
mode  of  dealing  with  a  large  body  of  offi- 
cers, such  as  those  of  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing; notwithstanding  the  wishes  and  hopes 
of  those  who  held  a  lower  rank  might  not, 
in  some  instances,  be  as  a  consequence 
realized.  The  best  answer,  however, 
which  he  could  perhaps  give  to  his  hon. 
Friend,  was  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
Order  which  had  been  sent  out  to  India  ou 
the  subject. 

"  Officers  of  the  staff  corps  will  be  rarely  ap- 
pointed to  do  duty  with  native  regiments  retaining 
their  regular  organization.  When  so  appointed, 
however,  and  on  public  grounds,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  deprive  them  of  the  privileges  attaohed  to 
their  relative  regimental  rank.  Their  position 
in  the  regiment,  therefore,  will  he  similar  to  that 
of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  general  list  formed 
by  your  General  Order  No.  1,637  of  1859,  and 
they  will  be  entitled  while  so  employed  to  all  the 
advantages  of  their  (original)  position  as  regi- 
mental officers.  Officers  of  the  staff  corps,  who 
while  doing  duty  with  their  former  corps  may  be 
promoted  in  the  staff  corps  to  a  higher  grade,  will 
at  onoe  cease  to  do  duty  with  their  former  rf 
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mcDts,  and  mast  remain  unemployed  until  their 
acrvioes  are  required  for  staff  duty." 

That  waA  the  order  which  had  been  issued, 
and  he  believed  it  indicated  the  best  course 
which  could,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
taken. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  explanation  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  given  the  House  was  by  any 
uieans  satisfactory.  The  case  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Aber- 
deen was  this  : — A  practice  had  prevailed 
in  the  Indian  army  by  which  officers  of  re- 
giments got  promotion  in  rotation,  but  that 
the  Government,  having  a  number  of  offi- 
cers unemployed,  were  placing  those  officers 
in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  regiments  over 
the  heads  of  officers  of  long  service,  and 
were  thereby  violating  the  practice  that 
had  previously  prevailed.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  virtually  admitted  the  fact, 
but  had  stated,  that  in  order  to  employ 
those  officers  there  was  no  other  resource 
than  to  place  them,  according  to  their 
rank  in  other  regiments.  That  might  be 
very  true;  but  what  sort  of  answer  was  it, 
he  should  like  to  know,  to  make  to  the 
complaints  of  the  officers  who  were  thus 
superseded  ?  Passings  over  that  point, 
however,  he  might  be  allowed  to  advert 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net below  him  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  which, 
as  he  understood  it,  turned  upon  an  order 
issued  by  the  Government  declaring  that 
certain  officers  who  wished  to  retire  should 
have  a  bonus  for  so  doing  ;  and  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  regulation  stating  that 
the  vacancy  so  created  should  not  entitle 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  promotion. 
Now,  of  that  order  the  officers  next  in 
rank  complained.  They  contended  that 
previous  to  its  issue  old  officers  who  would 
have  been  obliged  to  retire,  owing  to  im- 
paired health  or  any  other  cause,  would, 
upon  their  retirement  under  these  circum- 
stances, have  created  a  vacancy  which 
would  enable  those  under  them  to  obtain 
a  step  in  rank  ;  but  that,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  order,  no  such  pro- 
motion took  place. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  in  explanation 
said,  that  they  had  given  a  bonus  to  officers 
who  were  entitled  to  retire,  and  a  promo- 
tion took  place  on  each  of  those  retire- 
ments ;  but  that  when  they  created  addi- 
ti(mal  retirements,  they  then  gave  only  a 
proportionate  amount  of  promotion. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  that  was  pre- 
cisely the  grievance,  that  when  officers 
were  induced  by  the  Goverumeut  to  retire, 
Sir  Charles  fVvod 


the  amount  of  bonus  they  received  was  a 
proportion  only,  instead  of  being  the  full 
amount. 

EDUCATION.— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 
REGULATIONS  AND  THE  PUPIL 
TEACHERS.  —  QUESTION. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council  a 
question  of  which  he  bad  given  notice, 
tiamely.  Whether  orders  were  not  issued, 
shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  that  the  portion  of  it  which  con- 
cerned the  conditions  under  which  Pupil 
Teachers  were  to  be  engaged  should  be 
acted  upon  forthwith  ;  and  whether  forms 
of  examination,  giving  notice  to  that  effect, 
were  not  printed  ?  The  Revised  Code  had 
two  aspects.  In  one  it  was  a  ao-called 
educational  reform,  and  in  the  other  it  had 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  time 
ago,  when  the  subject  was  first  brought 
before  the  House  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
reproached  with  having  issued  the  Revised 
Code  as  a  decree  of  his  own  when  Parlia- 
ment had  ceased  for  a  time  to  exist; 
thereby  introducing  a  vast  change  into  the 
educational  legislation  of  the  country  with- 
out allowing  Parliament  any  opportunity 
of  pronouncing  its  opinion  on  the  subject. 
In  reply  to  that  charge  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Code  by  its  rerj 
nature  could  not  come  into  operation  until 
the  financial  year  hnd  passed  away,  and 
that  consequently  the  accusation  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  correct.  His  exact 
words  were^— 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  refer  to,  or  quote  words  used  in, 
a  past  debate  of  the  present  Session. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  would 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ;  but  in  doing  so  he  might  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  House  was 
about  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  and 
that  he  was  stating  a  grievance  which  de- 
manded redress  beforehand.  If  in  stating 
grievances  which  demanded  redress  inde- 
pendent Members  were  to  be  forbidden 
from  referring  to  words  which  had  pre- 
viously fallen  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  respon- 
»ibility  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  that 
House  would  be  quite  illusory.  The  an- 
cient and  constitutional  practice  was,  that 
independent  Members  when  the  House  was 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  should 
have  an  opportiyyjy^^ply  t^^Pg. Jtigwters 
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of  tbe  Crown  to  account ;  but  how  they 
were  to  do  so  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Ministers  he  was 
unable  to  conceife.  HowoTer,  in  the  face 
of  the  decbion  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  given,  he  would  not  quote  the 
words  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
receuLdebate  on  education,  but  would  only 
state  tnat  on  a  certain  occasion,  which  he 
would  not  particularize,  and  in  a  certain 

{ilaee,  which  he  would  not  name,  the  right 
ion.  Gentleman,  upon  being  reproached  by 
a  certain  right  hon.  Member,  to  whom  he 
need  not  more  particularly  refer,  with 
having  introduced  the  Revised  Code  as  a 
decree  of  his  own,  without  subjecting  it  to 
the  discussion  of  Parliament,  and  with 
baring  thereby  evaded  Parliamentary  con* 
trol,  replied  as  follows — — 

IIb.  speaker  said,  the  noble  Lord 
eould  not  do  by  an  evasion  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  that  which  he  could  not  do 
under  their  provisions. 

LoBD  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  would 
again  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  in  doing  so  he  might 
remark  that  reference  was  freouently  made 
to  debates  in  "  another  place '  without  the 
slightest  interference  from  the  Chair. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  rules  of  that 
House  were  very  positive  upon  the  point 
that  words  used  in  a  former  debate  could 
not  be  quoted  or  referred  to  unless  the 
debate  was  a  consecutive  one,  upon  the 
subject  of  a  Bill  or  other  measure  before 
the  House  at  the  time.  That  was  a  very 
distinct  rule  with  respect  to  past  debates 
in  the  same  Session.  Any  reference  to 
debates  in  '*  another  place  "  was  still  less 
permitted  in  that  House. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  had 
only  again  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  he  had  no  means 
of  resisting  it ;  but  in  doing  so  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  that  it  was  very 
favourable  to  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  He 
would  not  quote  any  distinct  words,  but  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remark  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  grounded  his 
defence  against  the  charge  to  which  he 
had  referred  upon  this  consideration — that 
the  nature  of  the  Revised  Code  was  such 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  the  Code 
could  come  into  effect  until  Parliament 
had  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  its 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  He  wished  to 
teat  that  defence  by  facts.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


(Mr.  Speaker)  would  allow  him  to  say  that 
he  did  so  Inst  week.  Perhaps  that  was 
irregular.  It  might  also  be  irregular  to 
say  that  it  was  thought  he  then  intro- 
duced a  small  subject  to  the  House.  He 
ventured  to  assert  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  was  now  about  to  arraign  the 
Vicie  President  of  the  Council  was  not  a 
small,  but  a  large  one,  involving  the  moMt 
important  item  in  tbe  whole  of  the  educa- 
tional grant.  That  ground  was,  that  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  last  year  pro- 
mulgated without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Revised  Code,  his  intention  at 
the  time  was.  and  he  took  measures  ac- 
cordingly, to  bring  it  into  immediate  ope- 
ration, as  far  as  respected  that  enormous 
proportion  of  the  grant  which  concerned 
the  pupil-teachers.  In  endeavouring  to 
establish  that  complaint,  he  would  first 
point  out  to  the  House  what  were  the 
pledges  and  statements  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  He  believed  he  was 
in  order  in  referring  to  debates  which  took 
place  last  year.  Last  Session  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  use  of  the  following 
words : — 

*'  I  will  merely  state  tbe  outline  of  the  Minute, 
prefacing  it  with  the  assurance  that  the  Com- 
mittee need  not  be  afraid  that  we  contemplate 
an  J  coup  d^iUU,  because  the  nature  of  the  grant 
is  such  that  we  cannot  make  any  innovations  till 
the  end  of  tbe  next  financial  year." 

That  was  a  deliberate  and  public  state- 
ment to  Parliament.  But  the  right  htm. 
Gentleman  did  not  confine  himself  to  a 
general  pledge  ;  he  referred  specially  to 
the  pupil- teachers,  and  his  words  were 
these — 

*'  We  intend  to  preserve  the  interests  of  pupil- 
teachers,  and  to  take  care  that  all  future  pupil- 
teachers  shall  serve,  as  now,  for  a  period  of  five 
years." 

That  was  the  adumbration  of  the  Revised 
Code  which  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  sketched  for  the  benefit  of  Par- 
liament in  the  middle  of  July.  When 
Parliament  was  about  to  separate,  and 
when  its  control  was  practically  at  an  end, 
the  Revised  Code  was  issued,  and  it  con- 
tained, among  other  provisions,  one  to  the 
effect  that  future  pupil- teachers  should  be 
apprenticed  according  to  the  following 
conditions  : — That  they  should  be  liable 
to  dismissal  without  notice  for  idleness, 
disobedience,  or  immoral  conduct,  and 
that  their  engagements  should  be  ter- 
minable on  either  side  by  a  written  notice 
of  six  months.  It  was  thus  to  be  in  tho 
power  of  a  pupil-teacher  to  terminate  \\\f 
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engagement  by  giving  a  written  notice  of 
six  roonths,  and  yet  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Coancil  had  said  only  a  fortnight 
before,  ••  We  intend  to  take  care  that 
all  futare  pupil- teachers  shall  serve,  as 
now,  for  a  period  of  firo  years."  Was 
that  not  keeping  **  the  word  of  promise  te 
the  ear  "  ?  If  the  Vice  President  meant 
to  take  care  that  pupil* teachers  should 
serve  for  a  period  of  6ve  years,  it  seemed 
to  him  the  strangest  way  of  doing  it  to 
give  them  the  power  of  going  away  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  That  power  did  not 
exist  under  the  old  Code.  He  would  not 
at  present  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  change  was  a  beneficial  one  or  not. 
What  he  wished  to  point  out  was,  that  it 
was  a  change  which  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  could  have  anticipated 
from  the  words  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  last  year.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  went  further,  for  he  told  them 
in  the  same  speech  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  pupil-teacher.     He  said— 

"The  main  difference  between  a  pupil-teacher 
and  a  monitor  is,  that  while  the  latter  is  engaged 
bj  the  job — that  is  to  say,  a  week,  a  month,  or 
a  year— the  pupil-teacher  is  apprenticed  with  an 
engagement  for  five  years." 

It  would  be  seen,  therefore*  that  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  that  future 
pupil- teachers  should  practically  be  en- 
gaged for  a  period  of  six  months  only,  he 
made  a  very  serious  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  that  class.  The  change  thus 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  a  change  in  the  mode  of  admitting 
pupil -teachers,  and  in  that  way,  as  well 
as  in  several  others,  the  Revised  Code 
seriously  affected  the  enormous  sum  of 
J&250,000  which  was  annually  given  to 
managers  of  schools  for  the  support  of 
pupil-teachers.  The  Vice  President  had 
told  the  House  that  the  Revised  Code 
would  not — in  fact,  could  not — come  into 
operation  until  the  financial  year  had 
passed  away,  and  yet  the  very  moment 
the  Revised  Code  was  isBued  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  took  measures  for  bring- 
ing it  into  immediate  effect  as  far  as  the 
larger  portion  of  the  educational  grant 
was  concerned.  What  he  understood  was 
that  with  the  ordinary  forms  which  pre- 
cede the  arrival  of  the  inspector  there  was 
sent  from  the  Council  OfBce  to  all  forms 
a  written  note  to  this  effect — '*  Pupil- 
teachers. — Candidates  for  pupil- teachers 
must  be  subject  to  the  Minute  of  the  29th 
of  July,  1861.  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Code  ;*'  thus  clearly  intimating  to  I 
Ir  Td  RoheH  Cecil 


managers  that,  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
mission of  pupil-teachers,  the  Revised  Code 
was  to  come  into  effect  immediately.  It 
might  be  said  that  managers  need  not, 
unless  they  pleased,  have  offered  any 
pupil-teachers  for  acceptance  ;  but  by  one 
of  Use  Minutes  by  which  that  Code  was  to 
be  brought  into  operation  it  was  provided 
that  after  the  next  receipt  of  money,  (gating 
from  the  29th  of  July,  1 861,  no  managers 
should  receive  any  money  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Code.  A  ma- 
nager whose  financial  year  began  in  August 
would  in  August,  1861,  receive  bis  money 
according  to  the  old  Code ;  but  in  August, 
1862,  according  to  the  Revised  Code,  oae 
of  the  provisions  of  which  was,  that  if  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupiUteach- 
ers,  he  should  forfeit  a  portion  of  bis  grant. 
The  consequence  was  that  managers  were 
obliged  to  have  pupil-teachei's  at  once,  sub- 
ject  to  the  proTisions  of  the  Revised  Code, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  vast  change  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  simple  fiat  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  into  the  node  in 
which  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  to  be 
disbursed.  Nor  was  that  all.  Although, 
in  consequence  of  the  agitation  which  took 
place,  the  Revised  Code  was  suspended, 
the  notification  was  not  cancelled  bat  was 
sent  to  many  schools,  and  managers  under- 
stood that  they  were  still  subject  te  it.  In 
many  cases  the  managers  had  refused  to 
have  any  pupil-teachers  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  new  regulation,  and  consequently 
exposed  themselves  to  the  loss  of  the  grant 
altogether.  He  had  also  received  a  com- 
plaint, and  he  should  like  to  obtain  papers 
to  see  whether  it  was  correct ;  that  in  the 
case  of  Trinity  School,  Newington,  candi- 
dates for  pupil-teachers  were  just  before 
the  suspension  until  March  refused  because 
they  were  not  offered  under  the  new  Code. 
Thus,  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  when  he  introduced  the 
Revised  Code  he  had  no  intention  that  it 
should  take  effect  immediately,  but  that  its 
operation  must  be  postponed  until  Parlia- 
ment could  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it, 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary misapprehensions  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  office  that  any  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  have  entertained.  He 
felt  he  ought  to  apologise  to  the  House 
for  trespassing  upon  its  attention  at  Fuch 
length  in  respect  to  matters  of  detail,  bat 
he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be  very 
jealous  of  the  practice  of  passing  important 
measures  during  the  recess.  Tliere  was  a 
very  curious  gravitation  of  all  important 
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administratiTe  tneasures  towards  tliat  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  Treaties  were  made 
binding  on  the  policy  of  the  coantrj  fur 
a  long  time,  or  containing  the  germs  of 
future  wars  ;  jet  thej  were  all  made  in 
the  recess,  when  Parliament  could  not  ex- 
press an  opiaton  upon  them.  Up  to  that 
time  they  had  only  been  accustomed  to 
such  proceedings  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  he  trusted  that  that  House  would  in- 
terpose its  veto  to  pretent  their  extension 
to  other  departments  of  the  State.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  if  a  de- 
partment, which  had  been  singularly  trusted 
by  Parliament  upon  the  faith  that  erery 
measure  which  it  took  should  be  strictly 
anbjeet  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  should 
be  permitted  during  the  recess  to  intro- 
duce changes  aflPecting  the  disposal  of 
£250.000  of  the  public  money.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  let  him  hare  returns 
connected  with  the  matters  discussed  on 
the  previous  Friday  ? 

Ma.  LOWE  was  understood  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  Produc- 
tion of  these  returns. 

MR.SCLATER-BOOTH  said, he  wished 
to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
whether  the  introduction  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  individual  examination  would  ne- 
cessitate any  increase  in  the  number  of 
salaries  of  the  present  staff  of  school 
inspectors  ?  During  the  preceding  year 
£65,000  odd,  or  upwards  of  two-thirds  uf 
the  grant,  went  alone  to  the  payment  of 
the  inspectors?  At  present  there  were 
about  sixty  inspectors — thirty-six  full  and 
twenty-four  assistant  inspectors,  and  the 
table  of  fees  was  based  upon  rather  a  high 
scale.  The  thirty-six  inspectors  received 
salaries,  perhaps,  including  allowances  and 
augmentations,  varying  from  £700  to 
£900,  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses. 
The  assistants  received  from  £450  to 
£535,  also  exclusive  of  travelling  expen- 
sesb  He  was  not  sure  that  the  number  of 
those  gentlemen  would  not  have  to  be  in- 
creased ;  but  without  having  a  word  to  say 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  present  body, 
he  thought  that  if  the  new  Code  came  into 
operation,  thereby  considerably  diminish- 
ing the  duties  to  be  performed,  a  salary  of 
£900  per  annum  for  exaniining  children  in 
their  alphabet,  and  in  writing  and  arith- 
metic, would  look  rather  formidable. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
had  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  A.  Corrie,  from  the  Council  Office, 
to  a  clergyman  at  St.  Saviour's  National 


School  in  Liverpool,  and  dated  Aagust  31, 
1861.  It  appeared  that  the  clergyman  in 
question  had  written  asking  how  he  was  to 
act,  and,  from  the  answer  he  bad  received, 
it  would  seem  that  some  persons  in  the 
Committee  of  Council  Office  did  intend  that 
the  Minutes  should  come  into  immediate 
operation.     This  was  the  letter — 

"  Sir,— 1  hate  tbe  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  I  am  directed  to  inform 
yoo  that  on  tbe  let  of  November  next  the  minute 
of  tbe  29th  of  July,  1861,  will  Uke  effect  in  your 
•ohool,  and  all  new  appointments  will  be  subject 
to  the  Revised  Code." 

lie  thought  it  fair  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  read  that  letter  hefore  he  replied 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mb.  MOWBRAY  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  clergyman  at  New 
Seaham,  in  the  county  of  Duriiani,  stating 
that  in  December  last  he  was  informed 
from  the  Council  Office,  that  no  more  ap- 
prenticeships would  be  sanctioned  under 
the  old  system.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  how  he  could  recon- 
cile that  with  his  statement  in  the  House, 
that  in  future  pupil-teachers  should  serve 
for  ^ve  years  ? 

Mr.  LOWE  :  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  letters  with  my  statements  ; 
but  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Meaiber  for  Durham  (Mr.  Mowbray)  be<?n 
kind  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  the 
facts  before  1  came  to  the  House,  I  should 
no  doubt  have  been  prepared  to  give  some 
explanatiou.  At  the  Privy  Council  Office 
we  correspond  with  some  6,000  or  7,000 
schools,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  or  any 
cne  person  to  be  responsible  for  every 
letter  ;  but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  give 
me  some  notice,  I  should  be  able  to  answer 
their  questions.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
letters,  as  stated,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
our  practice,  because  we  have  in  innumera- 
ble cases  since  the  notice  was  given  on  the 
23rd  September,  consented  to  the  appren- 
ticeship of  fresh  pupil- teachers  under  the 
old  Code.  I  will  explain  all  the  facts  to 
the  House,  but  I  eannot  accept  the  ver- 
sions which  gentlemen  may  give  to  hon. 
Members  of  letters  which  I  have  never 
seen.  If  the  right  hun.  Gentleman  will 
move  for  papers,  or  will  come  to  the  office 
and  inspect  them,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
him  every  satisfaction  ;  but  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  eiplaiu  everything  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

Now,  as  to  the  charges  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  made  sgninst  me.  In  the  first 
place,   he    says,   that   in   a   speech    last 
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Session  I  said  that  the  House  need  not 
he  under  any  apprehension  of  our  at- 
tempting a  coup  d'Stat,  because  it  was 
impossible  that  the  changes  should  come 
into  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the 
financial  year.  That  was  the  statement 
of  a  simple  fact. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  impossible  that 
•*  any  innovations  '*  could  be  made. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  the  noble  Lord 
catches  at  the  worJs  "  any  innovations  ;  " 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  Member  of  this 
House,  or  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  be 
BO  guarded  in  the  words  he  makes  use  of 
as  to  defy  criticism.  I  may  have  inadver- 
tently used  the  expression  quoted  by  the 
noble  Lord,  but  the  meaning  of  what  I 
said  was,  that  we  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  introducing  a  change  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  is  impos- 
sible. ^  What  the  Minutes  amount  to  is 
this.  They  are  the  notices  given  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  Department  will  solicit  from 
Parliament  the  granting  of  the  Vote  for 
Education.  As  you  cannot  touch  the 
grants  now  held  under  one  system  and 
apply  them  under  another,  and  as  you 
cannot  get  the  money  to  carry  out  the 
new  system  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, it  is  imposMible — granting  me  to 
have  all  the  evil  intentions  which  are 
imputed  to  roe — to  make  this  revolution 
which  is  apprehended.  Then  the  noble 
Lord  says  I  told  the  House  that  pupil- 
teachers  under  the  new  Code  should  be 
engaged  for  five  years,  as  they  now  are. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL:  And  serve, 
as  now,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Mr.  LOWE  :  The  noble  Lord  has  read 
a  paragraph  from  the  new  Code,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  engagement  shall  be 
terminated  by  six  months'  notice  from 
either  party  ;  and  he  says  that  is  a  breach 
of  my  undertaking.  Hard  words.  Sir  !  But 
does  the  noble  Lord  know  what  is  the 
present  engagement  of  pupil-teachers  ? 
Their  present  engagement  is  to  serve  five 
years,  and  they  are  apprenticed  by  deed  ; 
but  that  deed  is  not  stamped,  and  it  has 
no  validity  whatever.  That  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  the  office,  and  it  was 
thought  better  in  introducing  a  new  Code 
that  we  should  give  a  really  effective  agree- 
ment, terminable  by  notice  on  either  side, 
than  perpetuate  an  agreement  which  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  a  nullity.  If  the  noble 
Lord  examines  the  agreement  which  he 
quoted,  he  will  find  that  the  direction  is  to 
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serve  for  a  period  of  Bwe  years,  and  the 
specimen  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by 
managers  with  pupil-teachers  names  the 
same  period  of  service.  When  I  spoke  of 
^VQ  years,  I  was  alluding  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  they 
have  taken  no  precautions  to  ensure  con- 
tinuity of  service.  The  great  merit  lies 
in  continuity  of  service  ;  for  the  pupil- 
teacher  is  of  little  value  for  the  first  year, 
but  becomes  of  value  in  later  years,  and 
unless  the  precaution  be  insisted  on — 
which  the  Commissioners  overlook  —  tlie 
full  benefit  of  the  agreement  is  not  derived. 
So  what  I  said  was  perfectly  true,  and 
what  I  did  was  in  accordance  with  what  I 
said.  We  have  taken  the  precaution,  sub- 
ject to  this  power  of  terminating  the  en- 
gagement with  notice,  if  it  should  prore 
not  satisfactory  to  either  side,  of  keeping 
the  pupil-teachers  for  a  period  of  fi^e 
years.  Suppose  upon  a  point  of  detail 
like  thi.<«,  that,  speaking  to  the  best  of  my 
opinion  and  information  at  the  time,  I  had 
announced  that  the  Qovemmcnt  would  not 
make  such  an  arrangement  —  would  the 
House,  if  a  subsequent  change  of  opinion 
took  place,  charge  my  original  statement 
upon  me  as  a  matter  of  bad  faith  ?  We 
are  accustomed  to  better  treatment.  Would 
the  House  deem  justifiable  a  fastening  on 
words  and  syllables  an  imputation  not  of 
change  of  opinion,  but  of  a  wish  to  de- 
ceive and  overreach  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ? 

Now  I  come  to  the  more  serious  part  of 
the  noble  Lord's  charge.  He  asks  a  ques- 
tion, but  he  has  relieved  me  from  the 
necessity  of  answering  it,  for  he  has  made 
answer  to  himself,  and  the  facts  are  matter 
of  notoriety.  He  charges  me  not  only 
Nnrith  a  want  of  respect  to  this  House  of 
which  I  should  be  exceedingly  grieved  to 
be  guilty,  but  with  a  breach  of  faith  and 
honour — if  I  understood  him  rightly.  The 
framing  of  the  Code  was  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, but  still  greater  difficulty  attended 
the  arrangements  for  the  transition  from 
one  system  to  another.  To  those  who  were 
charged  with  that  duty  it  was  a  matter  of 
anxious  care ;  and  if  we  erred,  we  did  so 
not  from  want  of  consideration,  but  either 
from  want  of  ability  to  grapple *wilh  the 
question  or  from  its  inherent  difficulties. 
The  principles  of  the  change  are  mainly 
two — first,  that  there  shall  he  no  payment 
except  to  the  manager ;  and  secondly,  that 
we  shall  pay  money  only  on  the  individual 
examination  of  scholars.  When  we  had 
settled  the  principles  of  tho  change,  we 
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had  then   to  consider  how   to  deal  witli 
the  interests  existing   under  the  present 
system,  which  were  vested  and  entitled  to 
he  respected.    We  came  to  the  conclusion, 
and  it   certainly   was   an   agreeable  one, 
that  pupil  teachers  now  apprenticed  under 
the  present  system  had  rights  which  we 
were  hound  to  respect.     The  faith  of  the 
GoTomment  has  been  pledged^  and  though 
the  agreement  was  not  exactly  legal,  we 
will  never  take  any  advantage  of  a  flaw  in 
the  indenture  ;  but,  at  whatever  inconve- 
nience, we  are  hound  to  sec  that  they  do 
not  suffer  by  the  change.     The  House  will 
see  that  this  is  a  mattor  of  no  slight  diffi- 
culty; because  our   own  principles  being 
that  we  are  to  pay  only  to  the  manager, 
and  then  only  upon  examination,  the  ne- 
ceesity  of  preserving  the  vested  interests 
of  these  pupil-teachers   embarrasses    and 
will  continue  to  embarrass  the  working  of 
the  system  till  the  last  of  them  has  ful- 
filled his  apprenticeship  and  been  got  rid 
of.     Then  comes  the  question  as  to  pupil- 
teachers  apprenticed  after  the  passing  of 
the  Minute  and  before  the  time  when  it 
iras  to  come  into  operation.     The  pupil- 
teachers  engaged  before  the  issue  of  the 
Minute  had   no  reason  to   suppose   their 
interests    would    be    interfered    with    by 
the  Government ;    they  had    no  notice  of 
any  change,  and  wo  felt  bound  to  respect 
their  interests.     But  those  engaged  after 
the  passing  of  the  Minute  stand  on  a  totally 
different  footing,   and   have   no   claim  of 
vested  interests  to  set  up  against  the  Go- 
▼ernment  or  the  public,  for  of  their  non- 
Testing  they  had  previous  notice.     There 
fore   we   decided   that  pupil-teachers  en- 
gaged   after  the   Minute   was   agreed   to 
ahould    not  bo   engaged    by   the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  existing  terms,  but  by  the 
mangers  under  the   terms  which  would 
come  into   forco   when   the  Minute  itself 
Bubaequently  became  law.     That  we  did, 
because  we  thought  vested  interests  meant 
reasonable  expectations;  and  when  teachers 
had  notice  that  we  were  about  to  change 
the  system,  they  had  no  longer  a  reason- 
able expectation   that   the   system   would 
continue   which   entitled    them    to   bring 
claims  against  the  public.     We  did  that — 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  shrink 
from  the  issue  —  entirely  with  a  view  to 
the  public  interest,  and  to  prevent  further 
vested   interests   from   accruing.      Up  to 
the  23rd  of  September  that  rule  was  act- 
ed  on,  and  the  House  will   see  that  the 
last   thing   we  thought   of  was   to  with- 
draw the   matter  from   their  cognizance. 


Instead  of  dealing  with  £250,000  a  year, 
the  noble  Lord  might  have  said  £300,(jOO; 
but  as  regards  these  pupil-teachers,  we  are 
only  dealing  with  a  few  who  were  elect- 
ed between  the  time  of  the  passing  and 
the  promulgation  of  the  Minute,  to  replace 
others  who  had  completed  their  apprentice- 
ship.    In  placing  these  not  on  the  footing 
of  the  old  pupil- teachers,  we  felt  we  could 
not  do  any  serious  or  permanent  mischief ; 
because  if  the  House  should  adopt  the  Re- 
vised Code,  as  I  trust  they  will  do,  the 
parties  will  then  be  placed  in  the  position 
which  they  were  led  to  expect ;  whereas  if 
the  House  should  reject  the  Revised  Code, 
by  a  single  Minute   these   pupil  teachers 
can  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if 
they  had  been  engaged  by  the  Government 
under  the  old  terms,  and  no  prejudice  will 
be  dune  to  them.     The  noble  Lord  truly 
says,  a  considerable  ferment  arose  in  the 
country.     My  noble  Friend  Earl  Granville 
was  at  the  time  in  Ireland  in  attendance 
on  Her  Majesty.     I  was  on  the  Continent; 
but  I  returned  on  the  1 7th  of  September, 
and  at  once  put  myself  in  communication 
with  Earl  Granville.     Though  we  felt  that 
we  had  honestly  and  conscientiously  exer- 
cised our  best  discretion,  wo  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  allow  persons  to  do  what 
the  noble  Lord  has  done  to-night — that  is, 
to  distract  attention  from  the  real  merits 
of  the  controversy  by  discussions  as  to  our 
discretion  and  wisdom  ;  we  showed  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  instead  of  leaving 
it  in  the  state  we  placed  it  originally,  we 
suspended  the  Minute  absolutely.     We  did 
that  on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  since 
then  we  have  acted  consistently — I  heard 
for  the  first  time  to-night  that  there  has 
been  any  deviation  from  that  practice — 
as  if  this  Minute  had  never  existed  at  all. 
We  may  be  wrong  in  the  view  we  took  ori- 
ginally, and  as  we  have  seen  fit  to  retract, 
it  does  not,  perhaps,  lie  in  my  mouth  to 
say  differently.     I  only  ask  the  House  to 
see  how  the  view  of  affairs  differs,  as  stated 
by  me,  from  that  which  has  been  stated  by 
the  noble  Lord.     I  can  only  regret  that  he 
has  viewed  tour  conduct  so  unfavourably. 
I  assure  the  House  that  the  matter  is  one 
of  enormous  difficulty.      We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  free  from  error ;  we  are  con- 
scious of  having  made  many.     I  bow  with 
submission  to  any  hon.    Gentleman    who 
finds  fault  with  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
work,  which  is  fairly  open  to  any  hostile 
criticism  that  may  be  brought  againt^t  it. 
But  I  speak  both  for  the  noble  Lord  and 
myself  when  I  ask  the  House  to  believe 
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that  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing to  withdraw  the  question  from  the 
absolute  jurisdiction  or  control  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  or  of  entertaining  the  least  desire 
to  be  wanting  in  that  respect  which  we 
owe  to  the  House. 
•  The  hon.  member  for  Hants  (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth)  has  spoken  of  the  salaries 
of  inspectors  as  excessive.  Their  salaries 
begin  at  £200,  and  are  raised  by  succes- 
siye  stages  of  £50  till  they  reach  £600, 
when  they  stop,  and  this  maximum  rate 
is  not  attained  till  they  have  been  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  service.  In  addition  to 
the  salary  of  £200  there  are  allowances 
for  the  expenses  of  travelling  and  living  at 
hotels — for  they  are  always  on  the  move — 
amounting  to  £250  a  year  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  they  are  reimbursed  for  any  ex- 
penses incurrred  in  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties.  He  ad- 
vances money,  and  if  the  amount  appears 
moderate,  he  is  reimbursed.  That  does  not 
appear  to  nie  extravagant  pay  for  gentle- 
men of  the  very  hif^h  class  we  employ  as 
inspectors.  Our  rule  is,  and  it  has  been 
constantly  acted  upon,  to  take  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  we 
can  find  from  cither  University  ;  and  any 
one  who  will  compare  the  names  of  the 
inspectors  with  the  University  calendars 
will  see  that  we  have  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  public  a  most  distinguished  set  of 
men.  This  Minute  will  not  come  into 
effect  until  after  the  31st  of  March,  1863, 
except  in  the  ease  of  certain  new  schools. 
No  schools  now  assisted  can  be  examined 
under  the  new  Minute  till  after  the  date  I 
have  mentioned.  Therefore  I  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  apprehend  that  during 
the  next  financial  year  there  will  be  any 
increase  of  the  public  expense  in  this 
matter.  Whatever  the  ultimate  result, 
I  certainly  do  not  contemplate  raising  the 
salaries  of  the  inspectors.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  when  the  system  does  come  into 
effect  there  will  be  some  increase  of  ex- 
pense under  this  head.  I  would  rather 
nut  make  any  positive  declaration  on  the 
subject  at  present,  for  I  might  hereafter 
be  accused  of  breach  of  faith  if  1  now  indi- 
cated a  plan  which  subsequent  experience 
might  not  prove  advisable.  We  shall  have 
the  opportunity  uf  trying  experiments  on 
a  small  scale  this  year  ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  money  under  the 
new  Code,  which  cannot  be  in  force  till 
next  year,  then  I,  or  whoever  may  be  in 
my  place,  will  be  piep  ired  to  lay  fully  and 
fairly  before  the  House  the  amount  of  the 
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additional    assistance    that    may   be    re- 
quired. 

CHARITABLE    DONATIONS    AND 

BEQUESTS   IN   IRELAND. 

0BSEHYAT1058. 

Mr.  HASSARB  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  the  state  of  the  law  relative  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  in  Ireland,  and  to  ask  him 
if  he  is  to  introduce  any  measure  during 
the  present  Session  to  amend  any  defects 
therein  ?  Considerable  litigation  had  re- 
cently taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Commissioners  declared  that  after  consi- 
dering carefully  the  law,  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  re- 
ceive either  hind  or  nioney  for  trust  pur- 
poses. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  the  question 
was  one  of  Considerable  importance,  and 
I  he  quite  admitted  that  the  existing  state 
I  of  things  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Dlonations  and  Trusts  in  Ire- 
land called  loudly  for  remedy.  On  the 
'  part  of  the  Irish  Government,  however, 
he  might  say  that  so  anxious  wore  thej 
to  consider  the  question,  that  on  the  12th 
of  September  he  wrote  to  the  Master  of 
j  the  Rolls  on  the  subject,  and  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  business  dune. 
j  He  found  that  before  the  vacation  the 
I  Commissioners  had  passed  a  resolution  in 
July,  showing  the  inconveniences  of  the 
present  system,  which  required  not  less 
than  five  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  pre- 
sent—  indeed,  on  the  last  two  occasions 
they  were  unable  to  get  a  quorum,  and 
therefore  the  business  remained  untraiis- 
acted.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  well  to  introduce  the  English 
Act,  16  k  17  Vict,  into  Ireland  ;  bat 
after  communicating  with  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject,  their  opinion  was 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  introduce 
the  English  Act  into  Ireland  with  the 
Board  as  at  present  constituted.  On  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Government  he  wished 
to  say  there  was  no  wish  to  introduce  anj 
sweeping  channres  in  the  law  of  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  ;  but  such  was  the 
difficulty  to  obtain  a  quorum,  that  it  was 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
a  short  Act  were  introduced  making  the 
quorum  to  consist  of  three  instead  of  five 
members. 

POOR   LAW  ANNEXATION.— QUESTION. 
Siii  ROBERT  CLIFTON  said,  that  he 
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rose  to  ask  the  right  Bon.  Qentleman  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Why 
he  has  annexed  the  non-parochial  district 
of  Nottingham,  called  •'  The  Park,"  to  the 
Buhurbau  Union  of  Basford,  instead  of 
making  it  contributory  to  the  poor  rates  of 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  of  which  it  was  in 
reality  a  portion  ?  Although  the  question 
was  one  altogether  of  a  local  character,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
Nottingham.  There  were  153  residents  in 
•'  The  Park,"  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  leading  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  Nottingham,  who  were  chiefly  in* 
debted  for  their  affluence  to  the  industry  of 
the  working  population  of  that  town.  It  was 
by  no  means  just  that  at  a  time  when  the 
operatives  were  suffering  severely  from  the 
depressed  state  of  trade  consequent  upon 
the  war  in  America,  that  the  very  persons 
who  bad  derived  so  much  advantage  from 
their  industry  should  either  endeavour  or 
be  allowed  to  evade  their  responsibilities  as 
regarded  local  taxation.  lie  did  not  think 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  have 
been  aware  of  the  real  faets  of  the  ease, 
and  he  implored  him  at  least  to  postpone 
his  final  aecision  until  after  the  1st  of 
March,  in  order  that  full  particulars  might 
be  laid  before  him.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Nottingham  on  the  subject  was 
elearly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
coarse  of  two  or  three  days  above  2.300 
signatures  had  been  obtained  to  a  petition 
against  the  proposed  annexation.  He 
thought  tlie  right  hon.  Qentleman  would 
eoDCur  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  wishes 
of  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham  ought  not  to  be  made  sub- 
servient to  those  of  the  153  residents  of 
the  Park.  He  should  like  to  be  informed 
why  the  annexation  had  been  considered 
advantageous  to  Basford,  and  not  to  Radford 
Union.  Radford  was  nearer  to  the  town  and 
nearer  to  the  Park  than  Basford  was,  and 
the  rates  in  the  latter  Union  were  consider- 
ably less  than  in  the  former,  while  in  some  of 
the  parishes  in  Nottingham  they  amounted 
to  as  much  as  6«.  or  8«.  in  the  pound.  In 
Ilia  opinion  the  proposed  annexation  was 
both  unjust  and  unwise,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  would  reconsider 
his  decision. 

Mr.  0.  P.  YILLIBRS  said,  he  regret- 
ted  that  since  the  hon.  Baronet  and  his  con- 
stituents had  attached  so  much  importance 
to  this  annexation,  he  had  not  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  the  Poor  Law  Board 
until  the  very  day  before  the  1st  March, 
the  last  on  which  anything  could  be  done 


to  remedy  the  complaint.  Even,  howeverf 
were  he  to  delay  his  decision,  he  doubted 
whether  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be  able  to 
lay  before  him  any  other  facts  than  those 
which  had  been  already  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
The  facts  were,  briefly,  that  the  district  pro« 
posed  to  be  annexed  was  a  tract  of  country 
near  Nottingham  that  had  hitherto  been 
extraparochial.  Some  years  ago,  by  the 
operation  of  an  Act  which  had  passed  that 
House  all  these  places  ceased  to  be  extra- 
parochial  and  became  bound  to  maintain 
their  own  poor.  This  particular  district  had 
no  poor,  but  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  see  that  all  parishes  Hable 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  poor  shoijld 
be  attached  to  some  Union.  As  the  dis- 
trict had  no  poor,  each  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring unions  was  anxious  that  it  should 
be  united  to  it.  He  had  received  deputa- 
tions from  three  unions,  Radford.  Basford, 
and  Nottingham,  and  heard  evidence  ad* 
ducod  in  support  of  their  respective  claims. 
He  then  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the  rule 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  which  usually  regu- 
lated the  annexation  of  such  places.  He 
found  that  the  public  convenience  of  the 
district  had  been  the  guiding  principle,  due 
regard  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  the  property  to  be  annexed.  He 
accordingly  desired  that  some  public  meet- 
ing should  be  held  to  collect  their  opinions. 
Such  a  meeting  had  been  held,  and  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  district  had 
expressed  a  nearly  unanimous  wish  that 
they  should  not  be  connected  with  Notting- 
ham, and  that  they  should  be  united  to 
Basford.  He  found  that  the  contribution 
of  the  district  to  the  establishment  charges 
of  Nottingham  and  Basford  unions  would 
be  precisely  the  same.  He  also  found  that 
Nottingham  was  *'  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham,*'  and  that  it  had  always 
carefully  avoided  having  any  parish  attach- 
ed to  it.  He  was  therefore  looking  about 
for  a  reason  to  determine  his  decision, 
when  a  representation  was  made  to  him 
that  the  hundred  of  Basford  was  a  few 
years  ago  made  liable  for  the  destruction 
of  the  castle  of  a  noble  duke,  and  had  had 
to  pay  £22,000  for  an  outrage  in  which 
its  inhabitants  took  no  part.  This  con- 
sideration, coupled  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
district,  finally  induced  him  to  decide  in 
favour  of  Basford  Union.  He  did  not 
think  the  capitalists  who  had  villas  in  this 
district  could  fairly  bo  charged  with  neglect 
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of  the  poor,  because  thcj  were  employers 
of  labour,  and  were  at  this  moment  employ- 
iDg  more  hands  than  were  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  trade,  owing  to 
its  present  depressed  condition.  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  could  lay  any  further  facts  before 
the  Poor  Law  Board  they  would  receire 
attention  ;  and  if  any  good  cause  could  be 
shown  for  so  doing,  he  should  be  happy  to 
revise  his  decision. 


DISTRESS  IN  COVENTRY. 
OBSERVATIOKS. 

Ma.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  a  for- 
mer statement  he  had  made  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  town  of  Coventry,  which 
he  regretted  to  say  was  in  deeper  distress 
than  appeared  to  be  generally  believed. 
The  House  would  no  doubt  feel  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  very  careful  of  what  be  said 
when  he  was  speaking  of  men  whose  credit 
might  not  stand  so  securely  as  it  had  done 
before  the  distress  visited  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  working  people  of  Coven- 
try. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  correct  himself  in  the 
matter.  It  would  be  recollected  that  he 
had,  on  that  day  fortnight,  stated  that  out 
of  eighty  master  manufacturers  in  Coven- 
try fifty  had  been  in  the  Gazette^  not  in- 
cluding those  who  had  made  compositions 
with  their  creditors.  In  consequence  of 
that  statement  he  had  received  the  follow- 
ing communication : — 

"  Coventry,  Feb.  15,  1862. 
"  In  The  Times  of  to-dajr  you  are  reported  to 
have  said — '  But  of  the  manufeoturers  fitly  oat  of 
eighty  bad  been  io  the  Gazette,  that  fifty  not  in- 
cluding those  who  had  made  compositions  with 
their  oreditort.'  This  is  not  correct ;  and  I  jtm 
afraid  you  will  be  called  to  account  for  it.  I  think 
your  informant  is  in  error ;  if  you  h.-id  said,  *  Out 
of  the  eighty  manufacturers  thii*ty  were  either 
bankrupt,  insolvent,  or  have  made  compositions 
with  their  creditors,'  you  would  have  l>oen  about 
correct." 

As  to  the  writer*s  observations  that  ho 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  would  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  his  statement,  he  would  only 
remark  that  it  did  not  matter  to  hiui 
whether  he  was  called  to  account  or  not, 
inasmuch  as  it  never  was  his  habit  to 
state  anything  in  that  House  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  substantially  correct. 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
ho  had  just  read  he  wrote  to  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  he  had  received  the  in* 
formation  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  communicate  to  tho  House.  The 
Mr.  C.  P.  VUliers 


following  was  the  reply  which  he  re- 
ceived:— 

"  Coventry,  Feb.  20, 1862. 

"  Dear  Sir — If  tou  will  refer  to  my  statement, 
you  will  see  that  I  stated  in  reply  to  your  query 
as  to  the  number  of  failures  as  follows :  — <  Ibis 
cannot  be  at  present  ascertained,  bat  it  it  esti- 
mated that  the  number  at  the  present  time  Ux 
exceeds  fifty,  not  including  insolvents.*  Now, 
when  I  mentioned  fifty  I  did  not  confine  nij- 
self  to  manufacturers  alone,  but  I  included  other 
tradesmen  who  had  fttiled  in  consequence  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  trade  in  this  city  and 
neighbourhood.  Again,  I  not  only  considered 
those  men  had  failed  who  had  become  bankrupts, 
but  who  had  arranged  with  their  creditors  to  psy 
less  than  20«.  in  the  pound.  At  the  same  time 
I  did  not  include  in  the  fifty  men  who  had  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  late  Insolvency  Aets — that  if, 
whose  estates  were  under  £300  ;  for  had  I  done 
so,  I  must  have  made  the  fifty  into  160,  Ac.  Ac. 
From  what  you  said  in  the  House  1  infer  that  joa 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  fifty  who  had  fiuled  bad 
all  been  in  the  GcueUe,  and  that  the  term  '  insol- 
vents* meant  those  wbo  bad  made  compositioos 
with  their  creditors.  If  this  is  so,  the  appareot 
discrepancy  between  your  speech  and  my  state- 
ment is  easily  explained.  From  inquiries  I  have 
made  since  your  letter  reached  me  I  find,  so  fiir 
as  the  time  has  enabled  me  to  ascertain,  thst 
the  number  of  tradesmen  wbo  have  £uled  sines 
the  treaty  is  sixty-five,  of  which  thirty-seven  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  ribbon  trade. 
Hoping  this  explanation  will  prove  satisbotory, 
'*  I  remain,  dear  Sir.  yours  truly, 

•'  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.**        . 

He  thanked  the  House  for  allpwing  him  to 
correct  a  statement  which  had  thus  been 
called  in  question.  But  the  letter  which 
he  ha^l  just  read,  although  it  did  not  very 
turtterially  affect  his  statement,  proved  s 
fact  of  which  he  was  glad  to  he  assored, 
that  the  credit  of  the  master  nianufactarvrs 
and  tradesmen  of  Coventry  had  a  power 
of  endurance  greater  than  what  he  had  led 
the  House  to  believe. 

INDIAN  ARMY  EXPENSES. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  DUNNB  said,  he  wisheil  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Wlic 
ther  the  total  force  maintained  on  the 
Indian  Establishment  has  been  decided  on 
for  this  year  ;  whether  he  will  lay  upon 
the  table  of  tho  House,  before  he  brings 
in  the  Army  Estimates,  the  data  upon 
which  the  capitation  rate  of  £10  per  man, 
which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, has  been  calculated  ;  whether  the 
amount  so  produced  is  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Depots  of  Indian  Regiments 
Ht  home,  of  recruiting,  and  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Pensioners  from  Indian  Rcgi* 
ments  ;  and  whether  he  will  funiiiih  an 
account  in  detail  of  the  items  and  services 
to  which  this  payment  hy  the  Indian  Oo 
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▼ernment  will  be  applicablo  ?  In  putting 
tliose  questions  he  said  his  object  was  to 
ascertain  that  no  expenses  which  ought 
to  be  borne  bj  the  Indian  Government 
were  charged  upon  the  Home  Treasury. 
He  also  remarked  that  he  understood  that 
the  depot  battalions  were  to  bo  reduced 
this  year. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  did  not  see 
any  advantage  in  anticipating  the  discos* 
Bion  on  the  Array  Estimates,  which  would 
take  place  on  Monday  next.  In  answer 
to  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member,  he  begged  to  state  that  the 
total  force  in  India,  exclusive  of  local 
troops,  was,  daring  the  year,  to  consist 
of  5Q  battalions  of  infantry,  11  regiments 
of  cavalry,  and  16  brigades  of  artillery. 
The  reply-  to  the  second  question  was,  that 
the  capitation  rate  of  £10  per  man  was  cal- 
culated on  the  total  force  of  the  Imperial 
army  in  India,  including  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery,  officers  and  men,  as  shown 
by  the  monthly  muster  rolls.  The  sum 
thus  calcnlated  was  paid  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  cover  all  expenses  of  raising 
and  training  men  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  was  continued  until  they  landed  in  In- 
dia. It  did  not  include  clothing  nor  kits. 
There  was  another  sum  of  £3  10#.  per 
man,  which  was  calculated  on  a  similar 
principle,  for  non-effective  charges.  It  was 
estimated  that  those  payments  would  in 
1862-3  amount  to  £730,000  for  effectives 
and  £255,500  for  non-effectives — giving 
a  toUl  of  £985,000.  Formeriy  the  effec- 
tive charges  used  to  be  paid  over  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  the  War  Office 
without  appearing  in  the  Estimates.  In 
the  present  year,  1862*3,  these  charges 
are  included,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Estimates,  the  increase  in  which  is, 
therefore,  in  a  great  degree   merely  ap- 

farent.  The  money  received  from  the 
iidian  Government  would  not  be  deducted 
from  the  Estimates,  but  would  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
The  House  then  went  into  Committee 

of    Supply,   but  immediately  returned  to 

sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
REPORT. 

Sjb  WILLIAM  DUNBAR  brought  up 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply. 

Upon  the  Question  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  (who 


had  a  notice  on  the  paper  to  call  attention 
to  the  correspondence  between  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Treasury  appended  to  the 
Estimates)  said,  that  he  had  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject  before  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates, but  that  owing  to  accident  his 
notice  was  too  late,  and  he  had  then  put 
it  on  the  paper  as  a  matter  which  he 
should  bring  forward  when  next  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  those  Estimates. 
He  unexpectedly  found,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Navy  Estimates  had  been  gone 
through  in  one  night.  It  was  an  occurrence 
which  had  very  rarely  happened,  and,  in 
one  respect,  it  rendered  more  important 
what  he  had  to  say.  The  fact  of  those 
Estimates  passing  through  in  one  night 
really  represented  the  disposition  of  the 
House  and  the  country  to  vote  whatever 
was  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  navy, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  to  place  confidence 
in  the  Estimates  which  were  submitted  by 
the  Government.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  readiness  and  confidence,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Honse  to  exercise  a  fair  vigi- 
lance over  the  Votes,  and,  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  control  the  expenditure.  The 
control  might  be  exercised  in  two  ways. 
They  might  reject  a  Vote  in  Committee 
of  Supply,  which  did  not  often  happen, 
or  they  might  exercise  a  moral  influence 
over  the  Government  by  criticising  the 
Votes  submitted  to  them,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  more  effectual  and  the 
more  desirable  method.  But,  in  order 
properly  to  exercise  that  control,  it  was  of 
importance  that  the  details  of  expenditure 
should  be  presented  in  a  shape  which  hon. 
Members  could  thoroughly  understand  ; 
that  they  should  know  well  what  they 
were  voting,  and,  after  a  reasonable  time 
had  elapsed,  that  they  should  be  informed 
how  the  money  had  been  expended,  so 
that  they  might  see  whether  it  had  been 
expended  upon  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  voted.  It  appeared  from  the  cor- 
respondence appended  to  the  Estimates, 
that  the  system  which  prevailed  of  trans- 
ferring money  from  one  Vote  to  another 
defeated  that  control  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  prevented  hon.  Members 
knowing  how  the  money  voted  for  a  par- 
ticular service  was  applied.  That  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  Vote 
11.  The  House  was  aware  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  transfer,  a  transfer  of 
a  surplus  from  one  Vote  to  another  Vote 
on  which  there  was  a  deficiency,  and  a 
transfer  within  a  particular  Vote  from  one 
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detail  to  another  detail.  It  was  to  the 
latter  claas  of  transferB  that  he  now  wished 
to  call  attention.  The  profisions  of  the 
Appropriation  Act  were  substantially,  that 
the  money  Yoted  for  each  department 
should  be  appropriated  to  each  *'  separate 
serfice  ;"  and  that,  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  serfice  made  it  requisite  to  alter 
the  proportions  assigned  to  each  *'  separate 
Borrice,"  the  Admiralty,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury,  might  make  the  altera- 
tion. There  was  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
**  separate  service,"  and  as  to  whether  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Admiralty  to  con- 
sult the  Treasury  when  a  transfer  was 
made  from  one  detail  in  Vote  11  or 
Vote  12  to  another  dotail  in  the  same 
Vote,  or  whether  it  was  only  necessary 
when  they  proceeded  to  transfer  money 
from  Vote  11  to  Vote  12.  Whatefer 
might  be  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Appropriation  Act,  the  practice  was  for 
the  Admiralty  to  consult  the  Treasury 
before  making  any  transfer  eren  within 
the  same  Vote  ;  and  he  believed  that 
practice  was  entirely  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Act,  and  conformable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  House.  There  were  eight  cases 
of  transfer  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
enoe  appended  to  the  Estimates.  Three 
of  them  related  to  the  year  1860-1,  and 
the  others  to  the  year  1861-2.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  three,  he  would  only  re- 
mark that  it  was  a  pity  such  transfers 
should  take  place  by  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ad- 
miralty at  a  time  when  Parliament  was 
sitting.  They  all  took  place  in  the  month 
of  March,  1861,  when,  as  Parliament  was 
sitting,  the  most  natural  course  would  seem 
to  hare  been  to  present  supplementary 
Estimates  in  case  an  excess  had  arisen. 
At  the  same  time,  as  those  matters  were 
brought  before  the  Treasury  on  the  last 
day  of  the  financial  year,  there  might  not 
have  been  time  to  present  supplementary 
Estimates.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
control  which  the  House  might  suppose 
the  Treasury  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
these  transfers,  it  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely feeble,  because  he  found  the 
Treasury  using  the  terms  •*  We  feel  we 
have  no  alternative "  when  giving  their 
consent  to  the  course  proposed  by  the 
Admiralty.  It  would  hardly  be  thought 
that  this  sort  of  control  was  worth  much. 
He  would  not,  huwever,  quarrel  witli  the 
Government  on  those  first  three  instonces, 
but  he  must  direct  attention  to  tho  fourth 
Sir  Staffed  Northcote 


case.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  Admiralty 
wrote  to  the  Treasury  as  follows  : — 

"Sir, — I  am  oommanded  by  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you,  for  Um 
information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasory,  that  my  Lords  have  directed  the  sum  of 
£5,000,  for  proTiding  an  iron  caisson  for  Sheer- 
ness  Dockyard,  to  be  charged  to  the  aggregate 
Vote  11,  postponing  other  services,  so  as  not  to 
create  an  excess." 

And  to  that  the  Treasury  signified  their 
assent.  This  was  a  matter  hardly  withio 
the  spirit  of  the  Appropriation  Act.  The 
Act  said  that  the  transfer  should  take 
place  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Was  this  transfer  absolutely  necessary? 
The  letter  was  written  on  the  11th  of 
June  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  five  days 
before,  the  Vote  was  passed.  On  the  6th 
of  June  the  Admiralty  asked  Parliament 
to  vote  sums  for  new  works,  detailed  in 
No.  11.  They  did  not  ask  for  any  money 
for  an  iron  caisson  at  Sheemess,  but  five 
days  afterwards  they  went  to  the  TreasMry 
and  said  they  were  going  to  spend  «C5,000 
in  that  manner,  postponing  other  services. 
Two  questions  were  raised.  Why  did  not 
the  Admiralty  put  the  iron  caisson  into  the 
Vote  ?  And  why  did  they  ask  for  Votes 
for  other  services  which  five  days  after- 
wards they  knew  they  could  postpone  ?  It 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  Vote  11  was  ft 
Vote  which  could  be  easily  cut  down  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  service ;  and 
when  they  knew  what  happened  with  Vote 
11»  the  suspicion  was  strengthened.  Every 
year  there  was  on  excess  upon  that  Vote» 
and  sometimes  a  considerable  one.  In 
1858-9  there  was  a  surplus  of  £116*000. 
in  the  next  year  a  surplus  of  £105,000, 
and  in  the  year  afterwards  a  surplus  of 
£52,000.  The  House  voted  on  an  average 
under  that  head  £90,000  a  year  more 
than  was  expended.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  Admiralty  did  not  know  how  much  they 
were  going  to  spend,  and  wished  to  cover 
what  they  did  by  sufficient  authority  ;  but, 
although  they  were  not  bound  to  spend 
what  was  voted,  it  led  to  practical  incon- 
venience. There  was  always  a  surplus 
which  could  be  applied  under  the  law  to 
other  Votes,  and  therefore  when,  for  in- 
stance, too  little  was  taken  for  the  Admi- 
ralty Office,  the  surplus  of  the  Votes  for  nevr 
works  supplied  money  for  the  Admiralty 
Office  which  was  not  voted.  There  was 
no  real  saving  on  the  Vote  for  new  works, 
because  if  £100,000  were  voted  for  the 
purpose  and  only  £50,000  expended,  half 
the  work  had  to  be  done  afterwards,  and 
the  £50,000  surplns  in  one  year  had  to  be 
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Toted  over  again  in  the  next.  Upon  the 
next  case  he  would  only  point  out  that  the 
Treasury  had  challenged  what  the  Admi- 
ralty had  done,  and  that  the  Admiralty,  in 
excuse,  stated  that  an  orersight  had  been 
committed.  That  was  curious  and  rather 
unsatisfactory,  but  the  correspondence 
stated  that  measures  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  such  errors  in  future,  so  he  would 
say  no  more  about  it.  In  the  next  case 
that  appeared  in  the  correspondence  the 
Treasury  had  given  a  very  grudging 
assent  to  the  Admiralty  proposal.  Now 
be  did  not  think  it  desirable  or  to  the 
advantage  of  the  pubtie  service,  to  con- 
tinue a  system  which  had  produced  such 
eorrespondence  as  had  taken  place  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty.  Appa- 
rently the  two  departments  were  brought 
into  ancomfortable  relations,  and  at  the 
aame  time  very  little  was  gained  by  the 
control  irhich  the  Treasury  was  expected 
to  exercise.  In  the  next  case,  that  of  the 
AckUles,  where  the  additional  expenditure 
was  required  in  the  ntonth  of  September, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  bad  been  entirely  carried  out.  But 
then  came  the  last  instance — that  of  the 
new  Marine  InOrmary  at  Woolwich.  He 
believed  the  first  Vote  for  that  infirmary 
was  taken  as  far  back  as  1856,  and  it  was 
then  estimated  by  the  Admiralty  that  the 
sum  of  £42,000  would  be  required  for  the 
whole  work,  and  accordingly  that  sum  was 
inserted  in  the  Estimates.  For  a  time  the 
Admiralty  went  on  taking  various  sums, 
until  at  last  it  was  discovered  that  the 
amount  first  proposed  was  not  sufficient, 
and  in  the  year  before  last  the  estimate 
given  was  X65,300,  and  there  was  a  note 
appended  stating  that  the  original  Esti- 
mate had  been  made  before  the  site  was 
purchased.  Well,  in  the  year  1861-2  the 
case  of  the  Estimate  stood  thus  : — There 
had  been  voted  £52,250,  there  had  been 
expended  up  to  the  31  st  of  December 
previous  £58,206,  and  £5,000  was  asked 
for  the  coming  year,  leaving  to  complete 
the  work — nil.  So  that  though  Parlia- 
ment had  voted  only  £52,000,  more  than 
£58,000  had  been  expended,  and  £5,000 
more  was  asked  for  ;  which,  however,  the 
House  was  led  to  suppose  would  be  suffi- 
eient  to  complete  the  work  The  £5,000, 
of  course,  was  voted,  thus  making  the  total 
amount  voted  £57,250.  Now,  it  appeared 
fnim  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Trea- 
sury that,  though  £57,250  was  the  amount 
Toted^   the    total   amount   expended   was 


£73,294,  making  a  difference  of  £16,000 
between  the  sum  voted  and  the  amount 
which  had  been  spent.  That  was  an  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things,  and  one  which 
the  House  would  naturally  be  anxious  to 
look  into.  The  House  would  also  be 
naturally  anxious  to  criticise  the  fact,  that 
whereas  the  infirmary  was  originally  ex- 
pected to  cost  only  £42,000,  and  the 
revised  Estimate  reached  the  surn  of 
£65,000,  the  building  had  really  cost  so 
much  more.  But  the  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem of  transfers  was,  that  this  criticism 
could  not  take  place,  because  the  Com* 
mittee  had  not  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  had  been  done  witli  tho 
money  until  nearly  two  years  afterwards. 
Nothing  within  the  Estimate  of  1861-2 
would  show  the  real  state  of  things  at  the 
time  that  the  last  Vote  was  taken.  Now, 
the  effect  of  framing  the  Votes  in  that 
manner  was  to  conceal  from  the  House 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  even  though 
it  was  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  for  when  they  came  to^  explain 
the  matter,  they  admitted  (in  theletter  page 
100)  that  some  of  the  items  of  excess  had 
been  ascertained  before  the  Estimate  for 
the  current  year  was  framed.  They  ad* 
mitted  in  the  last  page  that  the  whole  ex- 
penditure up  to  the  31  St  of  March,  1861, 
bad  been  £61,798,  and  yet  they  proposed 
to  go  on  with  a  Vote  of  only  £57,250, 
because,  they  said,  "  there  was  no  objection 
to  charging  the  difference  between  the 
amount  expended  up  to  that  date,  and  the 
sums  voted  to  the  same  date,  to  the  ag- 
gregate vote,  on  which  there  was  a  sur- 
plus." They  thought  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  had  been  spent  and  what  had  been 
voted  out  of  the  aggregate  voted  for  other 
services  in  the  year  before,  which,  in  fact, 
would  entirely  conceal  the  real  circum- 
stances from  the  House.  He  broughc  for- 
ward this  matter  in  no  hostile  spirit,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  if  they  went  more 
fully  into  the  matter,  they  would  see  that 
the  effect  of  this  system  was  really  to  con- 
ceal from  the  House  the  total  sum  which  it 
voted  for  small  items,  and  so  to  deprive 
the  Houso  of  that  control  which  it  ought 
to  exercise  over  those  Votes.  As  long  as 
that  course  was  continued,  the  same  thing 
must  happen.  What  he  wished  to  sug- 
gest for  the  consideration  of  the  House  and 
the  Government  was,  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
transfer  altogether.  He  should  like  to 
see  something  like  a  Treasury  chest  fund. 
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or  what  bad  been  proposed  for  tbe  civil 
contingeucy  fund,  brougbt  intoplajin  ibis 
matter.  He  meant,  that  the  Iluase  should 
▼ote  exactly  what  tbe  Government  asked 
them  to  vote,  and  that  what  bad  been  de- 
manded should  be  tbe  amount  which  tbe 
Government  were  entitled  k>  expend  ;  but 
that  there  should  be  a  fund  of  a  certain 
fixed  amount  upon  which  no  final  pay- 
ments should  be  charged  ;  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  expend  more  than  the  sum 
asked  in  any  particular  Yute,  that  the 
Admiralty,  or  other  department,  with 
tbe  consent  of  the  Treasury,  should  take 
the  difference  out  of  that  fund  by  way 
of  advance,  to  be  repaid  by  a  Vote  of 
tbe  House.  But  it  should  be  a  general 
contingency  fund  ;  and  if,  for  instance,  it 
were  necessary,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the 
Achilles,  that  some  money  which  had  not 
been  voted  should  be  expended,  the  Admi- 
ralty should  get  an  advance  of  £5,000  or 
jC  10,000,  or  as  much  as  they  wan  ted »  out 
of  that  fund  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
there  should  be  a  Vote  taken  in  Parliament 
to  repay  to  tbe  contingency  fund  the  sum 
that  had  been  taken  from  it  for  tbe  object 
required.  Tbe  effect  of  that  arrangement 
would  be,  that  tbe  House  would  see  exactly 
what  had  been  taken  from  tbe  fund.  If 
tbe  Government  wished  to  present  to  tbe 
House  the  real  state  of  expenditure,  be 
believed  they  could  only  do  it  at  tbe  mo- 
ment they  were  asking  for  a  vote  of  money. 
If  it  were  done  afterwards,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  tbe  majority  of  bon. 
Members  would  care  to  inquire  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  that  be  did 
not  presume  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
suggestion  niade  by  the  bon.  Baronet  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a  General  Contin- 
gency fund,  because  the  question  involved 
very  grave  considerations,  and  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  any  one  on  tbe 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  correspondence 
as  to  the  bar  at  Portsmouth  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  Estimates  and 
correspondence  of  tbe  previous  year.  Tbe 
expenditure  was  unavoidable ;  without  it 
tbe  bar  would  have  been  left  in  an  incom- 
plete state,  and  the  inonoy  previously 
spent  tiirown  away.  With  respect  to  the 
course  pursued  by  tbe  Admiralty  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  a  new  one  ;  that 
tbe  Admiralty  had  the  power  to  apply 
sums  from  one  item  under  Vote  No.  11  to 
another  item  under  that  Vote,  so  long  as 
tbe  total  Estimate  in  tbe  first  column  was 
not  exceeded  ;  but  they  were  bound  to  ob- 
Sir  Siaford  Norihcote 


tain  tbe  sanction  of  tbe  Treasury  when- 
ever any  applicaCton  of  money  would  cause 
an  excess  upon  that  total  Estimate,  or 
whenever  any  new  works,  not  already 
agreed  to  by  Parliament,  were  undertaken. 
When  the  Estimate  of  £65,000  for  tbe 
infirmary  at  Woolwich  was  presented,  it 
was  supposed  that  that  sum  would  cover 
the  whole  expense  ;  but,  as  was  well 
known,  tbe  canstruction  of  barracks  and 
hospitals  had  undergone  careful  considera- 
tion, and  bad  been  reported  on  by  several 
Committees.  Tbe  consequence  was  that 
vast  improvements  bad  taken  place  in 
their  interior  fittings,  lighting,  and  ven- 
tilation ;  and  be  thought  that  the  Ad- 
miralty would  not  have  been  held  free 
from  blame  if  they  had  not  endeavoured 
from  time  to  time  to  render  the  infirmary 
as  perfect  as  possible.  That  was  tbe  real 
cause  of  the  unforeseen  excess  on  that 
item  ;  and  the  check  which  was  given  by 
the  publication  of  tbe  correspondence  on 
the  point  at  the  end  of  the  Estimates,  ap- 
peared to  be  all  that  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons could,  under  the  circumstances, 
desire.  Though  the  construction  of  tbe 
caisson  at  Shcerness  dockyard  came  under 
the  head  of  a  new  work  not  sanctioned  bj 
Parliament,  yet  be  must  tell  the  House 
that  so  long  back  as  in  tbe  year  1856-7* 
a  sum  was  taken  in  the  Votes  for  the  con- 
struction of  that  caisson,  but  was  not 
expended  ;  and  when  tbe  last  year's  Esti- 
mates were  prepared,  tbe  real  necessity 
for  tbe  caisson  was  not  then  foreseen. 
However,  in  June,  very  urgent  representa- 
tions were  made  from  Sbeemeas  yard  to 
the  effect  that  the  existing  caisson  was  in 
a  very  bad  state,  and  that  the  new  caisson 
would  make  the  dock  available  for  re- 
ceiving ships  of  quite  another  class.  It 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  cases  of  emer- 
gency which  had  evidently  been  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
expenditure  was  really  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  a  Vote  of  that  House  on  a 
former  occasion.  Tbe  suggestion  made 
by  the  bon.  Baronet  for  an  alteration  of 
the  existing  practice,  must  be  left  fur 
future  consideration. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
it  was  extremely  desirable  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  turn  their  attention  to  the  coi^ 
respondence  and  returns  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made,  which  constituted  their  only 
check  upon  the  administration.  On  a 
cursory  examination  of  that  correspondence 
he  thought  that  there  wore  many  points 
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requiring  explanation  from  the  depart- 
ments ;  but  he  was  afraid  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  strengthen  the  existing  check 
m  respect  to  these  outlays.  There  must 
arise  cases  of  sudden  emergency  obliging 
the  departments  to  expend  for  the  public 
aerfice  money  for  items  which  did  not  ap- 
pear under  the  different  Votes,  and  all  that 
should  be  required  under  these  circum- 
stances was,  that  if  that  House  were  sitting 
at  the  time,  and  if  there  was  opportunity 
for  it,  a  Vote  should  be  taken  ;  but  if  that 
House  was  not  sitting,  then  nothing  further 
eould  be  demanded  than  that  the  circum- 
Btances  should  be  explained  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  these  outlays  were  not  incurred 
on  the  mere  decision  of  the  Admiralty,  but 
that  the  Treasury  was  interposed  as  a 
cheek  upon  the  demands  of  the  Admiralty. 
According  to  the  existing  practice,  these 
matters  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  House  by  the  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence, and  hon.  Members  had  the 
opportunity  of  canvassing  any  breach  of 
the  strict  rules  relating  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  money.  Neither  the  Educa- 
tion Vote  nor  any  other  civil  service  Vote 
had  half  as  much  check  upon  it  as  the 
Votes  of  the  great  services,  the  army  and 
navy.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  sug- 
gested, that  was  too  large  a  subject  to 
enter  upon  at  present,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than 
the  hon.  Baronet  supposed.  Altogether, 
although  he  was  afraid  that  the  arrange- 
ment suggested  by  the  hon.  Baronet  might 
not  prove  practicable,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance that  a  proper  check  on  the  ap- 
propriation of  monies  voted  by  Parliament 
ahonld  bo  secured. 
Resolutions  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Nine  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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MiwoTXS.] — Public  Bills. — 2*  Declaration  of 
Title  ;  Security  of  Purchasers  ;  Transfer  of 
lADd  ;  Title  to  Landed  Estates ;  Registry 
of  Landed  Estates  ;  Real  Property  (Title  of 
Purcbaters). 

DECLARATION  OF  TITLE  BILL. 
SECOKD   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  tlie  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

I^RD  CRANWORTH  in  moving  that 
VOL.  CLXV.    [third  seuies.] 


the  Declaration  of  Tide  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time  cnid,  be  trusted  that  tliis  ques- 
tion, which  was  not  new  to  the  House, 
would  not  be  dealt  with  as  one  ezdusirely 
of  a  technical  nature,  but  would  be  re- 
garded as  one  in  which  the  owners  and 
purchasers  of  land  were  deeply  and  di- 
rectly interested.  He  sought  to  deal  with 
a  practical  grievance,  and  to  diminish  the 
difficulty,  expense,  and  complication  which 
at  present  existed  in  the  transfer  of  land. 
The  best  remedy,  therefore,  would  be 
that  which  provided  the  most  expeditious, 
cheapest,  and  simplest  mode  of  transfer. 
This  subject  had  been  brought  under  their 
Lordships'  attention  in  1846,  and  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  which  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  unnecessary 
burdens  in  transferring  land  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  they  recommended  as  a  remedy 
(he  institution  of  a  register  for  nil  deeds 
affecting  land.  He  need  not  tell  their 
Lordships  that  the  mere  fact  of  being 
in  possession  of  land  afforded  almost  no 
evidence  of  title.  Bven  where  the  deeds 
were  of  the  briefest  and  most  explicit 
character,  there  was  sometimes  great  diffi- 
culty in  proving  the  title,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  the  land  had  not 
been  dealt  with  by  the  owner  or  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  a  way  that  would 
prejudice  the  title.  The  advantage  of  a 
register  of  deeds  would  be,  that  it  would 
disclose  what  settlements  had  been  made 
of  the  property,  and  generally  how  it 
had  been  dealt  with.  In  1853  he  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  their  Lordships'  House 
with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  which  had 
considered  this  question,  and  which  pro- 
posed the  establishment  in  England,  as  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  a  general  regis- 
ter of  deeds.  The  proposition  was  very 
strongly  opposed  in  that  House  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards), and  he  (Lord  Cranworlh]  confessed, 
that,  although  theoretically  he  believed 
that  such  a  measure  afforded  the  best 
means  of  securing  titles,  he  felt  the  force 
of  the  remark  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  that  the  system  would  throw  great 
expense  and  cost  upon  those  dealing  with 
small  properties.  The  Bill  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  did  not 
concur  in  the  proposal,  but  recommended 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  might  not 
be  established  a  register  of  titles,  which 
would  show  on  the  face  of  it  who  was  the 
owner  of  every  piece  of  land  in  the  king- 
dom. Her  Majesty  ^pnsequcntjy,  January, 
2  G  ^ 
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1854,  issued  a  Commission,  consisting 
partly  of  lawyers,  and  partly  of  non- 
lawyers,  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The 
Committee  reported  in  May,  1857,  re- 
commending an  elaborate  system  of  first 
ascertaining  a  good  title,  and  then  putting 
it  on  the  register,  by  means  of  which  it 
should  thenceforth  be  transferred  like  stock 
or  scrip.  Early  in  1858,  in  conformity 
with  a  part  of  what  was  so  recommended, 
he  introduced  a  Bill  to  enable  the  title  of 
purchasers  to  be  established  against  all 
the  world  in  analogy  to  the  procedure  of 
the  Eocumbered  Estates  Court  in  Ireland. 
He  must  confess  that  when  his  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  subject  he  was 
startled  at  the  possible  establishment  of  a 
tribunal  for  the  declaration  of  a  good  title 
in  England  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  one 
only  of  a  practical  character,  and  the  Irish 
Encumbered  Estates  Court  had  then  been 
in  existence  eight  or  nine  years,  and  had 
disposed  of  property  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions. Indeed,  so  great  were  its  advan- 
tages, and  so  satisfactory  its  operation,  that 
estates  were  actually  encumbered  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  be  sold  under 
the  Court,  the  sellers  finding,  it  was  said, 
that  they  could  get  at  least  two  years* 
more  purchase-money  in  consequence  of 
their  being  sold  under  the  Court  more 
than  if  they  were  sold  in  the  ordinary 
way,  notwithstanding  that  there  might 
be  a  perfectly  good  existing  title.  Well, 
then,  he  thought  what  was  so  good  for 
Ireland  could  not  be  bad  for  England  ; 
and  accordingly  in  the  measure  he  intro- 
duced in  1858  he  had  extended  the  prin- 
ciple to  England.  Very  soon  afterwards 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  came  into  power  ;  but  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford) gave  every  facility  to  the  Bill,  which 
after  having  been  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  passed  their  Lordships'  House, 
but  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
too  late  to  become  law  that  Session.  It 
was,  however,  during  that  Session  that 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  (Ireland)  Bill  was 
passed,  superseding,  or  rather  making  per- 
manent, the  Encumbered  Estates  Court; 
and  a  new  power  was  introduced  which 
enabled  that  Court  to  make  a  declaration 
of  good  title  even  when  the  estate  was  not 
about  to  be  sold,  such  declaration  being 
made  after  due  investigation  at  the  request 
of  the  party  interested.  To  that  clause 
he  objected  at  the  time  ;  and  although  he 
admitted  that  the  Bill  had  worked  well, 
he  still  thought  that  clause  objectionable 
Lord  Cranworth 


in  principle,  and  a  blot  on  the  measure. 
In  the  next  Session,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  then  SoliciU>r 
General,  introduced  two  Bills  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transfer  of  land,  founded  upon 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1857. 
This  Bill  divided  the  subject  into  two  heads 
— and  no  doubt  in  principle  the  subject 
ought  to  be  so  diyided.  The  question  con- 
sidered in  the  first  place  was  how  to  ob- 
tain safely  a  declaration  that  a  title  is 
absolutely  good  against  all  the  world  ;  and 
in  the  second,  how  to  continue  the  effect 
of  that  declaration,  making  it  operative 
for  all  time,  and  thus  preventing  any  fur- 
ther necessity  for  the  investigation  of  title. 
In  order  to  effect  the  first  object,  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  proposed  to  establish  » 
Landed  Estates  Court  for  England,  as  in 
Ireland,  and  to  give  facilities  for  making 
the  title  good  by  registration,  due  care 
being  taken  that  such  notice  should  be 
given  that  there  could  be  little  pro- 
bability of  the  existence  of  any  person 
who  conceired  himself  in  any  way  entitled 
to  the  estate  not  having  due  warning  and 
ample  opportunity  to  come  in  and  oppose 
the  declaration  of  the  title.  That  BiU 
was  exceedingly  well  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  although  it  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  of  1858  that  a  person 
not  selling  might  obtain  a  declaration  of 
title,  it  contained  a  provision  that  that  de- 
claration should  be  of  no  avail  except  when 
he  sold :  so  that,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  perfectly  waste  paper  ; 
but  if  he  were  selling,  it  would  be  valu- 
able in  favour  of  the  purchaser.  He 
(Lord  Cranworth)  was  of  opinion  that 
that  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
Bill  which  he  had  himself  introduced  in 

1858.  That  Bill  dropped  when  the 
change    of    Government    took    place    in 

1859,  and  the  subject  was  now  revived  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack. His  noble  and  learned  FViend  now 
proposed  to  establish  a  class  of  function- 
aries called  Examiners  of  Title,  who, 
if  they  found  the  title  submitted  to  their 
investigation  to  be  good,  were  to  place 
it  on  the  register.  He  also  proposed 
that  instead  of  going  before  the  Exa- 
miners, if  the  parties  thought  proper,  they 
might  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
have  the  title  declared  by  that  Court. 
The  Bill  also  contained  proTisions  for  giT- 
ing  due  publicity,  so  as  to  enable  all  par- 
ties who  might  be  prejudiced  by  such  de- 
claration of  title  to  come  in  and  dispute 
it.     The  first  Bill  which  he  (Lord  Ci*au- 
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wortti)  had  laid  upon  their  Lordships' 
table  was  precisely  similar  in  its  object  to 
that  ifltroduced  in  1859  and  to  that  of 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  ;  but  the  dif- 
fereiiee  in  tlie  two  Bills  was,  that  he  pro* 
posed  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
declaration  of  a  good  title  reference  should 
be  at  onee  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  that  the  declaration  should  he  made 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  party 
Lad  obtained  a  decree  for  the  performance 
of  a  specific  contract  and  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  the  title.  Objection 
might  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  business 
that  this  would  bring  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  illustrations  would  probably 
be  gi?en  of  the  enormous  amount  which 
.  was  thrown  upon  the  Irish  Encumbered 
Estates  Court;  but  he  wished  to  point 
out  to  their  Lordships  that  the  condition 
of  landed  estates  in  the  two  countries  was 
widely  different.  The  chief  reason  for  es- 
tablishing the  Encumbered  Estates  Court 
in  Ireland  was  the  deeply  encumbered 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  landed 
property  in  that  country  ;  in  England, 
howefer,  jt  was  a  rare  thing  for  property 
to  be  so  encuQibered  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  sold  before  the 
knot  could  be  cut ;  and  consequently,  in 
all  probability,  such  declarations  could  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  existing  ma- 
chinery at  a  much  cheaper  rate  and  iu  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner.  The 
questions  which  would  arise  as  to  title 
were  just  those  with  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  now  continually  dealing, 
and  there  could  therefore  be  no  neces- 
sity for  establishing  new  machinery.  The 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  believed,  had  never 
yet  passed  a  bad  title  ;  and  be  appealed 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
whether,  practically  speaking,  the  report 
of  the  conveyancing  barristers,  who  were 
now  investigators  of  titles  under  the 
Court,  was  not  invariably  accepted  as  sa- 
tisfactory and  acted  upon.  The  next  and 
most  important  point  was  how  a  good  title, 
once  declared,  could  be  made  perpetual ; 
for  even  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Encum- 
bered Estates  Courts,  after  a  declaration 
had  been  made,  the  same  questions  would 
arise  as  existed  now,  and  in  fifty  years' 
time  there  would  be  the  same  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  such  cases.  The  great 
object  in  view  was  how  to  prevent  ambi- 
guity of  title  arising  after  it  had  once 
been  declared.  In  legislation  of  this  sort 
Parliament  was  to  some  degree  legislating 
for  posterity,  and   the  great  object  was. 


to  prevent  the  questions  which  had  once 
been  settled  arising  again  after  lapse  of 
time.  In  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land 
they  must  not  create  impediments  to  the 
rights  of  dealing  with  land.  To  guard 
against  fraudulent  dealings  with  land  on 
the  register,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Bill 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  establish  a 
system  of  cautions,  inhibitions,  and  in- 
junctions. This  did  not  appear  to  make 
the  process  more  simple.  In  cases  of 
bank  shares,  stock,  and  other  property, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  name  on  the 
registry,  to  whom  payments  of  divi- 
dends might  be  made.  But  how  could 
such  trustees  be  placed  on  a  registry  for 
every  small  landed  property  ?  There 
would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining anybody  to  be  trustee  for  it.  The 
proposal  was  that  every  owner  of  an  acre 
of  land  must  have  a  name  on  the  registry. 
In  cases  of  the  sale  of  parts  of  a  property, 
instead  of  the  whole,  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  difficulties.  Endeavourinff  to 
meet  this,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
proposed  to  have  a  record  of  titles.  This 
was  valuable,  if  it  could  be  done;  but 
the  Bill  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack  wss  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  which  he  had  already 
pointed  out.  By  the  latter  Bill,  if  a  per- 
son wished  to  register,  ho  would  have  to 
get  his  deed  printed.  Now,  he  quite 
agreed  that  a  greater  improvement  than 
that  effected  by  printing  the  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  not  be  well 
conceived ;  nothing  could  more  tend  to 
simplify  and  shorten  the  proceedings  than 
that,  aud  so  far  as  that  principal  could 
be  extended  he  would  always  cordially 
support  it ;  but  to  force  a  man  to  print 
his  deed  seemed  to  him  to  be  compelling 
him  to  incur  an  expense  for  no  possible 
purpose.  To  the  plan  which  was  pro- 
posed in  his  own  Bill  he  confessed  that 
he  had  never  heard  any  practical  objec- 
tion. Suppose  a  person  was  entitled  to 
an  estate  in  fee  simple.  He  would  get  a 
declaration  of  title.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards he  might  die,  and  perhaps  twenty 
years  after  that  his  sou,  who  succeeded 
him,  might  wish  to  sell  the  property.  He 
would  show  first  the  official  declaration  of 
title.  Then  the  purchaser  would  say, 
**But  how  do  we  know  that  there  have 
been  no  mortgages,  or  settlements,  or 
other  dealings  with  the  property  ?"  To 
meet  this  objection,  be  provided  that  no 
purchaser  should  he  bound  by  any  mort- 
gage, settlement,  or  trust  deed,  unless  a 
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memorandum  of  it  appeared  od  the  back 
of  the  declaration  of  title.  This  could  be 
readily  done ;  forms  were  annexed  to  the 
Bill,  and  thus  from  time  to  time  the  title 
would  always  appear.  There  was  another 
provision  of  his  Bill  which  he  regarded  as 
yaluable.  In  the  second  part  of  his  Bill 
he  proposed  that  the  measure  should  ope- 
rate from  the  first  of  January,  1863. 
This  would  operate  in  favour  of  every 
owner  of  land  ;  whether  he  sent  for  a  de- 
claration of  title  or  not,  he  would  remain 
as  he  was,  but  there  would  also  be  an  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  of  his  deed  showing 
the  dealing  with  his  property  for  all  time 
to  come.  These  were  his  views  on  this 
subject.  All  the  Bills  relating  to  it,  he 
understood,  were  to  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  ;  and  should  their  Lordships 
think  that  the  views  he  had  taken  were 
not  the  best,  they  should  have  his  assist- 
ance in  endeavouring  to  put  into  the  most 
practical  and  most  useful  form  whatever 
was  proposed.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  then  moved  '*  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  the  Second  Time." 

LoBD  CHELMSFORD  said,  that  al- 
though  it  was  understood  that  all  these 
Bills  were  to  go  to  a  Select  Committee,  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  this  stage  of  the 
Bill  should  not  pass  without  some  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  noble  Lords  on  this 
most  important  subject.  It  was  a  subject 
of  very  great  interest  as  well  as  of  very 
great  difficulty,  and,  until  this  debate, 
they  had  only  heard  the  very  clear  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  in  presenting  his 
Bill  to  their  Lordships.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Select  Committee 
would  consider  the  question  fully  and  dis- 
passionately ;  but  as  the  Select  Committee 
would  probably  return  a  Bill  resulting  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  Bills 
which  had  been  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships, and  consequently  as  to  which  there 
would  be  a  perfect  concurrence  of  opinion, 
there  would  be  no  discussion  on  it  in 
the  House  ;  so  that,  unless  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  public 
would  haTe  no  information  whateyer  as  to 
the  views  of  noble  Lords  on  these  impor- 
tant measures.  They  had  now  six  Bills 
presented  to  their  Lordships,  all  of  which 
would  go  to  the  Select  Committee.  One 
which  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  astonished  him,  but  it  appeared 
that  it  was  the  Bill  of  a  noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  was  absent,  and  was  necessa- 
rily presented  to  the  House  on  his  behalf 
Lord  Cranworth 


with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon 
it,  who  was  not  therefore  answerable  for 
what  it  contained.  There  were  two  Bills 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Cranworth),  and  he  ventured  to 
smile  when  he  heard  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  in  introducing  them,  so  highly  vaunt 
his  own  goods.  No  doubt  it  was  reason- 
able that  noble  Lords  should  look  with 
parental  affection  on  the  measures  which 
they  introduced  ;  but  his  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford's) own  Bills,  although  they  bore  his 
trade  mark,  were  not  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture, but  were  the  same  as  those  intro- 
duced by  his  hou.  and  learned  Friend  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  presided  over  by  the  noble 
Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby).  He 
(Lord  Chelmsford)  was  fully  prepared  to 
nmintain  most  of  their  provisions,  because 
they  were  founded  upon  the  able  Report  of 
the  Commission  which  was  issued  in  1854, 
and  because  many  of  them  coincided  en- 
tirely with  those  in  the  Bill  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack.  The  sub- 
ject divided  itself  into  two  distinct  heads 
— the  declaration  of  title  and  the  registrar 
tion  of  title  ;  the  declaration  of  title  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  yalidity  of 
titles  to  land,  the  registration  of  titles  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
land.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  declari- 
tion  of  title,  it  was  a  question  which  ap- 
peared to  him  not  to  be,  within  itself,  one 
of  very  great  doubt  or  difficulty  ;  but  as 
to  the  machinery  that  was  to  be  provided 
to  secure  a  declaration  which  would  give  an 
indefeasible  title  there  was  greater  diffi- 
culty. The  more  important  part  of  the 
question,  and  the  more  difficult  one,  was 
that  with  regard  to  the  registration  of 
title.  On  that  subject  the  Bills  which  he 
had  presented  were  founded  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Commission  of  1854. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cran- 
worth) had  spoken  disparagingly  of  these 
recommendations ;  but  he  apprehended 
that  if  they  were  to  have,  not  a  registra- 
tion of  assurances,  but  a  registration  of 
titles,  no  better  or  simpler  mode  could  be 
adopted  than  that  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners.  They  recommend- 
ed that  there  should  be  merely  a  registra- 
tion of  the  fee  simple ;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  register  merely  from  time  to 
time  of  any  transfer  of  that  simple  title. 
That  title  would  then  appear  on  the  re- 
gister unclouded  by  any  encumbrances  or 
trusts.      The    interests  of   persons  who 
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night  hare  dealings  with  the  property 
being  gnarded  by  caveats  of  two  descrip- 
tions. There  was  a  premonitory  caveat 
which  any  person  interested  in  the  land 
could  enter,  and  whi^h  would  entitle  him 
to  notice  of  any  application  to  register  the 
land.  There  was  also  another  caveat, 
which,  when  the  land  was  registered,  any 
person  could  enter,  and  thus  prefent  any 
transfer  of  the  land  without  notice.  Those 
were  protections  which  the  Commissioners 
had  recommended,  and  which  he  had  in- 
troduced into  his  Bill.  Prorision  was 
also  made  for  encumbrancers  putting  them- 
selves upon  the  register  by  entering  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  encumbrance.  The  distinc- 
tions between  his  Bill  and  that  of  the 
noble  and  lenmed  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
were  of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lonl 
appeared  to  him  to  provide  rather  for  a 
registry  of  assurances  than  a  registry  of 
titles.  Among  other  provisions  in  that 
Bill  was  one,  that  an  owner  of  land  entered 
upon  the  register,  who  might  be  desirous 
of  selling  or  mortgaging  his  land,  should 
furnish  to  the  registrar  a  statement  of  the 
amonnt  of  the  purchase- money  or  of  the 
mortgage,  and  a  deed  should  be  prepared 
of  which  an  original  should  be  handed  to 
the  person  disposing  of  the  interest,  and 
the  duplicate  should  be  entered  upon  the 
register.  In  cases  where  property  regis- 
tered passed  by  will  or  deed,  it  was  pro- 
Tided  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  will  or 
deed  should  be  hsnded  to  the  registrar. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  referred 
to  the  advantage  that  had  accrued  in  Chan- 
eery  from  the  introduction  of  printed  pro- 
ceedings, and  inferred  that  a  similar  prac- 
tice in  respect  of  the  transfers  of  land 
would  be  equally  beneficial.  But  there 
was  this  difference,  that  in  Chancery  seve- 
ral copies  of  the  Bill  or  Answer  were  re- 
Snired,  while  a  single  copy  of  the  will  or 
eed  under  which  the  land  passed  would 
be  necessary,  and  the  cost  of  printing  a 
single  copy  would  exceed  that  of  engross- 
ment What  he  (Lord  Chelmsford)  pro- 
posed in  his  Bill  was,  that  there  should  be 
a  slight  entry  upon  the  register  of  one  or 
two  particulars  of  the  instrument,  whilst 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  proposed  a 
registration  of  the  assurance  itself.  There 
were  two  important  points  which  were 
dealt  with  in  all  the  Bills— the  declaration 
of  titles  and  the  registration  of  titles. 
With  respect  to  declaration  of  titles,  the 
only  difference  between  them  was  as  to 
the  machinery  to  be  employed.     The  Bill 


which  he  (Lord  Chelmsford)  had  introduced 
proposed  to  establish  a  new  Court  —  a 
Landed  Estates  Court,  composed  of  emi- 
nent conveyancers — persons  well  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  such  important  functions. 
Uis  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite  ob< 
jected  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Court,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
matters  to  he  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  did  not  think  that  tho 
Judges  of  that  Court,  eminent  as  they 
were,  were  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
undertake  those  new  duties.  It  was  not 
in  the  usual  way  of  their  business  to  take 
an  abstract  of  title,  go  through  it  in  cham- 
bers, and  say  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
good  title.  Relying  upon  the  experience 
acquired  in  Ireland  of  the  working  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  he  submitted  that 
his  own  proposition  was,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  best.  He  did  not  propose  to 
begin  with  an  expensive  staff.  At  first  a 
single  Judge  might  be  sufficient,  and  the 
judicial  staff  might  be  extended  as  neces- 
sity arose.  It  was  proposed  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  Bill  that  the  regis- 
trar should  examine  the  title,  and  that  if 
he  felt  any  difficulty,  he  should  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. Who,  however,  was  to  raise  the 
question  ?  The  registrar  might  not  be  a 
very  learned  man,  but  he  might  not  choose 
to  refer  his  doubts  to  the  Judge,  but  might 
take  upon  himself  to  decide  the  question 
finally  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  defeasible  or  indefeasible  title.  He 
should  have  thought  that  the  better  course 
would  have  been  to  have  required  the  par- 
ties to  go  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  get  a  declaration  of  title,  and 
then  to  have  empowered  them  to  go  to  the 
registrar  and  have  it  put  upon  the  register. 
The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
not,  in  his  opinion,  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  such  things  as  abstracts  of  title  ;  but 
if  the  whole  question  was  left  to  the  re- 
gistrar he  could  see  no  difference  between 
such  an  officer  and  a  Landed  Bstates 
Court,  except  that  he  would  ha^  neither 
the  importance  nor  experience  of  such  a 
Court.  He  could,  indeed,  see  no  in- 
termediate cause  between  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Landed  Estates  Court  and 
going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  ^  hich 
latter  course  many  and  serious  objections 
had  been  raised.  Another  part  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  *s  Fill  required 
very  serious  consideration.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  two  classes 
of  titles,  one  with  a  guarantee  and   the 
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other  withoat.  If  upon  a  guaranteed  title 
a  person  should  be  improperly  registered 
as  the  first  proprietor,  any  one  ha?ing  a 
better  claim  is  to  obtain  compensation, 
not  from  the  parch ase^ro one j  or  from  the 
land  itself,  but  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  The  public  is  thus  to  become 
an  insurer  of  titles.  Provision  is  to  be 
made  to  indemnify  the  public  against  loss 
which  may  thus  occur  by  enacting  that 
where  a  registry  has  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fraud  or  negligenoe  of  any 
person,  that  person  should  immediately 
become  a  debtor  to  the  Crown.  Now 
how  was  the  negligence  to  be  traced  and 
proTod  ?  And  who  was  the  person  who 
was  to  be  answerable  ?  Was  it  to  be  the 
registrar  or  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery?  He  presumed  that  the  pur- 
chase-money would  hare  to  be  retained  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  certain  time, 
in  order  that  any  person  who  had  been 
defrauded  might  resort  to  it.  He  hoped 
that  the  Select  Committee  to  which  the 
Tarious  Bills  were  to  be  referred  would 
succeed  in  constructing  a  satisfactory 
measure. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
could  not  congratulate  their  Lordships  on 
the  debate  to  which  they  had  listened  with 
such  exemplary  patience.  He  thought  an 
unfair  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their 
Lordships  ;  for  he  believed  they  all  under- 
stood that  the  several  Bills  were  to  be 
sent  to  a  Select  Committee  without  con- 
troversy or  discussion.  He  feared  it  might 
weaken  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
that  Committee  to  find  the  chief  Members 
of  it  at  the  very  outset  entering  the  arena 
of  debate,  and,  not  content  with  lauding 
their  own  measures,  endeavouring  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  works  of  others. 
He  would  not  imitate  their  example.  On 
the  contrary,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
proposals  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friends 
were  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  gained  by 
their  djscnssing  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  woula  only  weaken  public  confidence  if 
opinions  were  hastily  expressed,  and  after- 
wards retracted  on  the  further  considera- 
tion to  which  all  the  Bills  were  entitled, 
and  which  he  trusted  they  would  receive. 
The  Bill  now  before  them  was  simplex 
munditiis,  and  if  it  only  answered  its  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  one  of  the  simplest  and 
plainest  measures  he  had  erer  seen.  He 
must  make  one  little  exception  to  that 
spirit  of  charity  in  which  he  regarded 
the  efforts  of  others,  and  that  was  with 
Lord  Chelm$ford 


regard  to  the  unfortunate  Bill  which  bore 
his  name,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  and  very 
much  at  variance  with  his  intentionB.  As 
a  matter  of  ordinary  good  nature,  he  con- 
sented to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  but  when 
he  began  to  examine  the  offspring  thua 
fathered  upon  him,  he  was  astonished  at 
scTeral  of  its  features.  In  framing  his 
own  measure  his  object  had  been  to  pro- 
vide  a  system  that  would  answer  all  the 
exigencies  of  dealings  in  land  without 
altering  the  law.  All  the  other  schemes, 
except  that  now  before  them,  proceeded 
upon  a  material  change  in  the  law.  He 
referred  to  the  proposal  of  having  estates 
registered  in  the  name  of  trastees,  with- 
out any  entry  of  a  beneficial  kind.  In 
his  opinion,  the  title  should  be  made  the 
mirror  of  the  existing  interest  to  which  all 
could  resort  who  desired  to  ascertain  what 
the  existing  interest  was,  and  to  claim 
from  the  registrar  a  certificate  which 
should  declare  and  manifest  that  interest. 
By  its  means  every  man  could  go  forth 
with  a  certificate  of  his  ownership,  and 
enter  the  market  with  the  evidences  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  commodity  which 
he  wished  to  sell.  Objection  had  been 
made  to  requiring  deeds  to  be  printed 
when  submitted  to  the  registrar.  The 
object  of  that  was  to  render  them  less 
bulky  and  more  readily  accessible  than 
they  would  be  if  in  manuscript.  A  rerj 
ordinary  form  of  a  family  settlement  was 
as  follows  : — A.  B.  was  tenant  in  life  of 
an  estate,  and  his  son  was  tenant  in  tail. 
A  settlement  was  made  on  the  estate  on  a 
jointure  to  the  wife  of  A.  B.,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  the  younger  branches.  Sub- 
sequently the  estate  was  disentailed  for 
certain  objects  with  the  concurrence  of 
father  and  son.  If  the  registrar  found 
the  short  statement  of  the  result  of  the 
limitations  to  be  correct,  he  would  enter  it 
in  the  record  of  title.  If  he  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  representations, 
their  accuracy  would  be  sifted,  examined, 
and  determined.  As  soon  as  they  were 
determined,  the  registrar  would  insert  them 
in  the  record  of  title,  and  the  record  would 
become  a  history  in  which  the  effect 
of  each  successive  transaction  would  be 
recorded  from  time  to  time  as  they  oc* 
curred.  No  lawyer  would  doubt  that  upon 
a  half- sheet  of  paper  the  result  of  the 
limitations  and  provisions  in  a  long  deed 
of  settlement  could  be  recorded,  and  in 
that  way  titles  would  be  easily  understood 
and  easily  exhibited.  For  greater  security 
he  required  the  deed  to  be  sent  to  the 
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registrar.     It  was  a  great  objection  to  the 
registration  of  assurances  that  a  man  was 
required  to  part  with  his  deeds  of  title. 
It  was  alien  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  people  that  he  should  do  so,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  registrar  keeping   the  deed 
itself,  he  would  have  a  printed  copy  of  the 
deed,  and  return  the  deed  to  the  owner. 
He  had  been  told   that  the  printing  of 
deeds   would  be  expensive,  but   he   had 
satisfied   himself  that  almost  eyerything 
used  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  be 
printed  for  e?en  less,  and  certainly  for  not 
more,  than  the  charge  of  making  a  single 
written  copy.     Instead,  therefore,  of  im- 
posing upon   owners  a  heayy  charge,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  measures  of 
economy,  and  his  ultimate  object,  by  ex- 
hibiting its  facility,  was  to  supersede  by 
printing  all  other  forms  of  pleading.     As 
to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  reeord, 
their  Lordships  would  recollect  that  the 
Bill  prorided  the  simplest  forms  of  con- 
Toyance ;  and  if  resorted  to,  when  an  es- 
tate was  on  the  register   they  would  all 
be  in  a  printed  form,  each  occupying  a 
piece  of  paper  perhaps  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand.     As  to  the  possibility 
of  resort  ultimately  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  that  was  a  feature  in  the  Bill  which, 
BO  d<wbt,  required  great  consideration  and 
oaution.     It   was  a  provision  which  was 
introduced  because  it  was  part  of  the  re- 
oommendations  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission.    But  it  was  wrong  to  say 
that  in  every  single  case  there  would  be 
a  power  of  resorting  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund.     It    was    only  provided   in   cases 
where  no  proper  person   could  be  made 
responsible,  and  where  the  overlooking  a 
latent  interest  was  attributable  to  its  not 
being  discovered,  by  some  inadvertence,  by 
the  intelligence  and  care  of  the  persons 
employed  to  investigate  the  title.    It  could 
only  occur  after  an  estate  had  been  sokl  to 
a  purchaser :  and  although  the  provision 
appeared  in  the  Bill,   it  was  merely  to 
obtain  their  Lordships*  approval  of  it,  as 
it  could  not  be  transmitted  to  the  other 
House  without  a  violation  of  its  rules.    He 
was  ashamed  to  have  detained  tlieir  Lord- 
ships so  long  by  a  discussion  which  could 
lead  to  no  practical  result,  as  the  real  dis- 
cussion was  to  take  place  in  Committee, 
and  he  would  end  by  expressing  an  earnest 
bope  that  many  of  their  Lordships  who 
had  not  been  professional  lawyers  would 
be  members  of  that  Committee,  and  bring 
their  good  sense  and  general  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  subject. 


Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  objected  to  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  near  him  (Lord  Chelmsford),  on  the 
ground  that  it  proposed  to  create  a  new 
Court.  He  thought  that  there  were 
Courts  enough  already  in  existence.  The 
judicial  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated by  the  measure.  The  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  establish  a  title  in  the  first 
instance,  where  there  was  no  one  to  scru- 
tinize it  adversely  as  between  vendor  and 
purchaser.  He  was  sure  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  go  into  Committee  on  idl  the 
Bills  with  the  single  desire  to  frame  a 
really  useful  and  efficient  measure. 

Lord  KIN6SD0WN  said,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  bear  his  part  of  the  censure 
which  had  been  passed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  on  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  debate.  Though 
the  Select  Committee  might  be  the  proper 
place  to^  discuss  the  machinery  by  which 
the  Bills  were  to  be  worked,  it  was  on  the 
second  reading  that  their  Lordships  were 
called  on  to  express  their  views  on  their 
principle.  The  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  on  this  and  the  previous  occasion 
had  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  them 
pretty  much  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
evils  which  were  to  be  remedied.  These 
evils  were  delay  and  expense.  The  delay 
would  be  diminished  by  every  means  which 
simplified  the  nature  of  the  title  and  facili- 
tated the  transfer.  The  expense,  however, 
was  a  very  different  thing,  and  the  only  real 
way  of  diminishing  the  expense  would  be 
by  altering  the  principle  by  which  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  was  at  present  regulated. 
This  present  mode  of  having  solicitors  and 
counsel  according  to  the  length  of  instru- 
ments, had  the  effect  of  spreading  over  a 
number  of  skins  of  parchment  that  which 
might  be  stated  in  three  lines.  All  of  the 
Bills  before  the  House  agreed  in  this,  that 
if  their  provisions  took  effect,  a  man  would 
have  to  go  through  just  as  much  trouble  and 
expense  to  prove  his  title  to  the  Court  as 
he  would  have  to  prove  it  to  a  purchaser; 
but  when  he  had  once  proved  it,  he  might 
have  a  title  which  would  be  good  for  all 
purchasers.  A  system  of  registration 
WAS  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  de- 
claration of  title  ;  a  system  of  registration 
might  or  might  not  be  advisable,  but  it 
certainly  would  not  diminish  complication 
or  expense.  What  it  was  supposed  to 
be  likely  to  remedy  were  the  evils  arising 
from  the  suppression  of  instruments  of 
which  the  purchaser  had  had  no  uotioet 
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If  they  wished  to  satisfy  the  public— and 
that  was  the  most  important  object — he 
believed  thej  could  not  do  anything  so 
likely  to  set  it  againat  these  changes  as 
increasing  the  number  of  courts  and  offi- 
cials, and  adding  to  the  large  sums  paid 
to  legal  officers  appointed  at  one  time»  and 
removed  or  superseded  at  another.  They 
must  take  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer into  their  councils,  for  they  might 
talk  as  they  pleased  of  the  expense  of  the 
transfer  of  land,  a  large  portion  of  that 
expense  was  caused  by  stamp  duties. 
A  man  might  transfer  £100,000  in  the 
funds  without  paying  a  farthing  to  the 
Treasury  ;  he  could  not  transfer  an  acre 
of  land  without  paying  a  stamp  duty. 
The  extent  to  which  this  had  been  carried 
was  extravagant.  In  conveyances  by  lease 
and  release,  the  ordinary  form  of  passing 
the  title  to  land,  the  Legislature  had  done 
away  with  the  lease,  which  was  quite 
useless;  but  had  nevertheless  provided  that 
the  purchaser  should  pay  a  stamp  duty 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  still  in  existence. 
There  was  an  essential  difference  between 
land  and  property  in  the  funds.  One 
JCIOO  in  the  stocks  was  exactly  like 
another  £100,  and  the  purchaser  knew 
exactly  what  he  bought.  But  one  acre  of 
land  was  not  the  same  as  another  acre. 
In  dealing  with  land  it  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  matter  that  the  parcels 
should  be  identified.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  that  land  should  ever  be  trans- 
ferred from  hand  to  hand  like  chattels  or 
like  stock,  even  if  it  were  desirable  that 
the  same  facility  of  transfer  should  prevail, 
which  he  did  not  think  that  it  was.  It  was 
proposed  to  refer  these  Bills  to  a  Select 
Committee ;  but  on  this  occasion,  when 
they  were  being  read  a  second  time,  he 
thought  their  general  principle  and  the 
extent  of  the  changes  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly stated. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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Then  Security  of  Purchasers  Bill ; 
Transfer  of  Land  Bill ;  Title  to  Landed 
Estates  Bill ;  Registry  of  Landed  Estates 
Bill ;  and  Real  Property  (Title  of  Pur- 
chasers) Bill ;  severally  read  2\  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

And  on  Thursday  next  the  Lords  fol- 
lowing were  named  of  the  Committee  :— 


Ld.  Chancellor 
Ld.  Privy  Seal 
D.  Marlborough 
Ld.  Steward,  (fiorZ 
of  St,  Oermans) 


E.  Derby 
E.  Clarendon 
£.  Carnarvon 
E.  Powis 
£.  De  Grey 


Lord  Kingsdown 


E.  Ellenborough 

L.  Wodebouse 

L.  Harris 

L.  Wynford 

L.  Stanley  of  Alderley 

L.  Overstone 


L.  Cranworth 
L.  St.  Leonards 
L.  Wenileydale 
L.  Chelmsford 
L.  Kingsdown 


Transfer  of  Real  Estate  Bill:— Second 
Reading  (which  stands  appointed  for  this 
day),  put  of  to  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock,  till 
To-morrow,  half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


.  HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  March  3,  1862. 

Mnnms.] — Niw  Mbicbbb  Swobh. — For  Wake- 
field, Sir  John  Charles  Dalrymple  Hay,  baronet. 

PuBuo  Bills.—  2*>  Merchandize  Marks ;  Officers' 
Commissions. 

d«>  India  Stocks  Transfer ;  Consolidated  Fond 
(£973,747). 

OUTRAGE  ON  THE  ITALIAN  CONSUL  IN 
MALTA.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  aaid,  be  rose 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affaira,  Whether  information  haa 
been  received  that  great  outrage  and  in- 
sult was  offered  to  the  dwellings  and  per- 
sons of  the  Italian  Consul  and  of  Signer 
Fabrizzi,  Deputy  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, and  other  Italian  gentlemen,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fSte  of  St.  Paul,  at  Malta^ 
on  the  9th  and  10th  February,  the  authors 
of  which  were  presumed  to  bo  Neapolitan 
and  Sicilian  Bourbon  refugees  ;  whether 
the  Italian  Consul  had  previously  commu* 
nicated  the  expectation  of  such  outrage 
to  the  Government  of  Malta,  and  had  re- 
ceived assurances  of  protection  for  himself 
and  his  countrymen ;  and  if  so,  whether 
means  will  be  taken  by  the  Home  Govern^ 
ment  to  prevent  in  future  such  an  abuse  of 
the  priyilcge  of  asylum  accorded  to  those 
persons  upon  British  territory  ? 

Mb.  LAYARD  in  reply  said,  that  a 
representation  had  been  made  by  the  Ita- 
lian Government  to  the  Home  Govemroent 
as  to  the  affair  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman — namely,  the  outrage  and  insult  to 
the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the  Italian 
Consul,  Signer  Fabrizzi,  and  other  Ita- 
lian subjects  in  Malta,  by  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  be  Neapolitan  and  Si- 
cilian refugees.  Inquiries  were  directed 
to  be  made.  Thoy  had  not  yet  heard  tbe 
result,  but  of  course  every  step  would  b^ 
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taken   for  the  protection  of  any  Italian 
subjects  wbo  might  be  in  Malta. 

UNITED  STATES    AND  MOROCCO.— AR- 
REST    OF     THE     CAPTAIN     OF    THE 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  ho  would 
now  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  informa- 
tion has  been  received  that  the  Captain  of 
the  Sumter  has  been  arrested  at  Tangiers 
nt  the  instance  of  the  American  Consul  at 
Gibraltar  and  the  Captain  of  the  Tusco- 
Tora;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  supposed 
that  any  pressure  has  been  put  on  the 
Moorish  GoTernroent  by  the  American  offi- 
cials, or  any  infringement  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  tho  territory  of  Morocco  has 
taken  place  in  such  transaction  ? 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  it  appeared  that 
an  officer  named  Myers,  of  the  steamer 
Sumter,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tonsel,  late 
United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz,  was  pur- 
suing a  Toyage  in  a  Frenclr  merchant 
steamer,  bound  for  Cadiz  and  other  ports. 
They  landed  in  Tangier?,  and  were  ar- 
rested by  the  American  Con^^ul,  who  re- 
quested the  Moorish  authorities  to  give 
Kim  their  assistance.  He  did  not  know 
that  any  pressure  had  been  put  on  the 
Moorish  Government ;  because,  according 
to  the  law  of  Morocco,  a  Consul  had  a 
right  to  arrest  a  subject  belonging  to  the 
Power  that  he  represented.  It  was  on  a 
representation  to  that  effect  by  the  Ame- 
rican Consul  that  the  Moorish  authorities 
enabled  him  to  arrest  those  persons.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  since  henrd  that 
Mr.  Tonsel  and  Mr.  Myers  had  been  set 
at  liberty. 

EXHIBITION  OF  1862— ROAD  THROUGH 

KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  WENTWORTH  BEAUMONT 
said,  he  wished  to  ask  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  Whether,  with  a  view  of 
relieving  the  crowded  state  of  Park  Lane, 
there  will  be  any  objection  to  open  Hyde 
Park,  between  Stanhope  Gate  and  Apsley 
Gate,  for  the  passage  of  cabs  while  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  is  open  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  Hyde  Park  was 
already  so  crowded  with  carriages  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  that  he  thought  there 
might  be  great  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  public  convenience  would  be  consulted 
by  allowing  public  carriages  to  pass  be- 
tween Stanhope  Gate  and  Apsley  Gate  when 
the  great  influx  of  additional  traffic  that 


might  be  expected  during  the  Exhibition 
set  in.  The  road  near  Hyde  Park  Comer 
had  already  been  widened  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  the  trees  would  permit.  At  pre- 
sent it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  cal- 
culation as  to  the  number  of  vehicles  that 
would  pass  through  Park  Lane.  It  might 
be  wise,  tlierefore,  to.  postpone  ^ny  decision 
till  they  should  hav^  had  sqmo  experience 
as  to  the  direction  which  carriages  would 
chiefly  take. 

LIGHT  CAVALRY  REGIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  ST^VCPOOLE  said,  he  would 
bpg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Why  the  3rd,  4th,  I3th,  and  14th  late 
Light  Dragoons  were  changed  into  Hus- 
sars, and.  whether  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  weight  of  their  appointments  ;  also 
if  the  Officers  have  received,  or  will  re- 
ceive, any  compensation  in  consequence  of 
the  expense  they  have  been  put  to  by  the 
change  of  uniform,  and  if  the  men  of  those 
regiments  have  or  will  receive  any  com- 
pensation in  |ieu  of  their  old  clothing  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
alteration  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of 
Cavalry  Officers,  presided  over  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
It  consisted  merely  in  converting  four 
regiments  of  Light  Dragoons  into  Hussars. 
The  change  in  the  uniform  was  very  tri- 
fling ;  and  in  the  ca^e  of  privates  it  was 
principally  in  the  stable-dress.  Time  had 
been  allowed  for  the  present  clothing  to 
be  worn  out  before  the  change  was  to 
come  into  operation,  and  when  that  was 
the  case  it  was  not  the  custom  to  give 
compensation  to  the  Officers.  In  the  case 
of  the  privates  also,  time  was  allowed  for 
wearing  out  the  old  uniform. 

RETIREMENT  OF  INDUN  OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If 
he  will  lay  upon  the  table  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  who  were  assembled  in 
India  to  consider  upon  what  terms  Offi- 
cers of  tho  Indian  Army  for  whom  no 
active  employment  could  be  found  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  ;  and  also  the  de- 
cision of  the  Home  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  recommendation  of  such  Com- 
missioners. In  case  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  refuse  the  Return  he  asked 
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for,  he  would  beg  to  inqaire  of  him  whe- 
ther he  can  state  the  number  of  promo- 
tions which  will  be  made  in  consequence 
of  the  retirements  sanctioned  by  the  Home 
Government  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  desirable  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  Report  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman.  It  was  the  Re- 
port of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Indian  Government*  The  Indian  Govern- 
mcnt  disapproved  the  Report ;  and  all  the 
Home  Government  had  done  was  to  con- 
cur in  disallowing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  The  Government  of 
India  thought  that  a  smaller  retirement 
was  desirable,  and  a  retirement  of  such 
a  character  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
made  out  by  the  Home  Government.  Their 
scheme  was  for  the  retirement  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonels,  Mojors,  and  Captains,  to 
the  number  of  300  in  all.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts,  122  Lieutenant 
Colonels,  83  Majors,  and  30  Captains  had 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  reason  to  believe  that  the  full 
number  of  300  woiild  avail  themselves  of 
the  retirement.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  also  Asked  him  as  to  the 
number  of  promotions.  One-half  the  va- 
cant Lieutenant  Colonelcies,  and  the  whole 
of  the  vacancies  in  the  rank  of  Major  and 
in  that  of  Captain  would  be  filled  by  pro- 
motion. There  had  been  59  promotions  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  conse- 
quent on  the  122  retirements  ;  83  to  that 
of  Majors  —  equal  to  number  of  retire- 
ments ;  and  30  to  that  of  Captain,  the 
same  as  the  number  of  retirements.  It 
would  thus  bo  seen  that  there  had  been 
235  retirements  and  172  promotions.  The 
Government  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  65  more  retirements  of 
Captains  ;  and,  if  so,  there  would  be  65 
promotions. 

Major  KNOX :  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  the  promotions 
will  be  by  seniority  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD :  All  promo- 
tions  in  the  Indian  army  are  by  seniority. 

RETIREMENT  OF  BARON  RICASOLI. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  ho  would  beg  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  Whether  he  has  received  any 
confirmation  of  the  report  that  Baron  Ri- 
casoli  had  resigned,  nnd  that  Signer  Ra- 
tazzi  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Eiog  of 
Italy? 

Oohnel  Oilpin 


Viscouirr  PALMERSTON :  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  received  infomw- 
tion,  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  it 
Authentic,  that  Baron  Ricasoli  had  ten- 
dered his  resignation  ;  that  that  resigna- 
tion had  been  accepted  ;  and  that  Signer 
Ratazzi  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
King  to  form  an  Administration. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

RELIEVING  TROOPS  IN  THE  COLONIES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIfi  said,  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  want 
of  system  which  prevails  in  relieving  Her 
Majesty's  Troops  serving  in  India  and  in 
the  Colonies.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
anxious  to  remind  the  House  that  two 
years  ago  a  Bill  was  passed  for  amalga- 
mating the  Indian  army  with  the  Royal 
Army ;  and  that  on  that  occasion  the 
House  abolished  the  system  of  governing 
the  Indian  army  that  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed. Whatever  might  have  been  the 
inherent  defects  of  that  system,  the  army 
of  India  had  achieved  great  conquests  and 
won  great  glory  under  its  auspices  on 
every  field  of  battle,  and  had  won  for 
Her  Majesty  the  most  extensive  and  most 
magnificent  empire  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  House  took  upon  itself  to 
abolish  the  system  under  which  the  army 
had  accomplished  those  deeds,  by  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
which  passed  through  its  various  stages 
with  a  very  small  attendance  of  Members. 
The  truth  was,  the  House  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  subject,  nor 
did  it  recognise  an  important  feature  of 
the  Bill— namely,  that  it  effected  a  grrat 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  service  of  the 
Royal  Army.  Previous  to  the  Indian  re- 
bellion the  Royal  Army  was  only  called  on 
to  furnish  20,000  men.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  the  Royal  Army  was  called  on 
to  furnish  80,000  men.  That  was  a  great 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  service  of  the 
Royal  Army.  Prncticolly  it  reduced  the 
Royal  Army  to  the  condition  of  a  colonial 
army.  All  that  might  be  for  the  good  of 
the  army — he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
that  question — but  it  should  not  have  been 
carried  into  effect  until  the  Government 
had  been  able  to  give  full  and  ample  cx- 
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planatron  to  the  House  of  the  nature  of 
the  system  which  for  the  future  it  was 
intended  to  adopt.  No  such  explanation 
was  giycn.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  frankly  confessed  that  the  Gofem- 
rocnt  had  not  matured  their  plans.  He 
stated  that  a  Royal  Commission  was  sitting 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Royal  Indian  army ;  and  it  was 
under  these  peculiar  circomstances  that 
the  House  of  Commons  decided  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  GoTernment,  and 
to  leaye  the  details  of  the  measure  in  their 
hands.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  could  not  be 
surprised  that  Members  should  now  come 
forward  and  ask  how  that  confidence  had 
been  justified — what  was  the  result — what, 
in  short,  was  the  future  of  the  scheme  and 
plan  which  the  Govern  men  t  with  reference 
to  the  service  in  India  had  finally  decided 
to  adopt  ?  Before  he  proceeded  further,  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
evils  complained  of  under  the  old  system, 
and  what  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Goyemment  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
The  evils  complained  of  were  these.  It 
was  said  that  the  Indian  army  had  been 
in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  that  the  European 
troops  of  the  Indian  army  had  been  in  a 
state  of  mutiny.  It  was  asserted,  on  the 
authority  of  distinguished  officers  who  had 
served  long  in  India,  and  who  had  given 
their  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, that  the  European  troops  of  the  In- 
dian GoTcmment  had  for  a  series  of  years 
been  in  a  chronic  state  of  indiscipline.  It 
had  been  stated  by  some,  that  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  climate  of  India  on  the  health 
of  officers  long  subject  to  its  influence,  that 
it  rendered  them  less  capable  of  employing 
that  Tigour  which  was  necessary  for  strict 
discipline  and  the  good  of  the  service;  and 
I  think  it  was  stated  that  no  regiment  of 
Her  Majesty  could  serve  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  ten  years  in  India,  without  being 
seriously  deteriorated,  for  these  causes. 
These  were  the  evils  complained  of  under 
the  old  system.  And  what  was  the  re- 
medy proposed  by  the  Government?  It 
was  stated  by  the  Government  that  thence- 
forth reliefs  should  take  place  more  fre- 
quently, and  that  no  regiment  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army  should  be  compelled  to  serve 
for  longer  than  ten  years,  either  in  India 
or  in  the  Colonies.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  he  ventured  to 
observe  that  howerer  desirable  such  an 
arrangement  would  be,  it  might  possibly 


be  found  difficult  to  carry  it  into  operation, 
for  that  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even 
some  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  might 
object  to  vote  the  number  of  men  that 
would  be  required  for  a  standing  army  at 
home,  in  order  to  relieve  so  large  a  force 
as  would  be  stationed  in  India  eyery  ten 
years ;  and  that  if  those  obstacles  or  dif- 
ficulties should  arise,  the  result  would  be* 
that  Her  Majesty's  troops  would  be  left 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  India  or  in  the 
Colonies,  and  that  they  would  practically 
become  local  troops  without  any  of  the 
advantages  of  the  local  troops  trader  the 
Indian  Government.  Now,  what  were  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  local  troops 
under  the  Indian  GoTemmeat?  Every 
officer  who  entered  into  that  service 
knew  beforehand  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  service ;  he  knew  beforehand  what 
would  be  required  of  him ;  he  knew  that 
he  would  be  required  to  serve  for  ten 
years  in  India;  he  knew  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ten  years  he  would  have 
two  years'  leave  to  return  to  Europe  to 
renovate  his  health ;  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  leave  he  would  be  compelled 
to  return  to  India  for  another  ten  years' 
service ;  that  after  that  he  would  have 
again  two  years  of  leave,  or  if  his  health 
had  suffered  from  the  climate,  he  could 
then  retire  from  the  service  with  the  full 
pay  of  his  rank.  These  advantages  served 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  long  service  in  a 
tropical  climate  ;  but  no  such  adyantage 
was  enjoyed  by  the  troops  in  the  service 
of  Her  Majesty.  When  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's regiments  went  to  India  it  was  for 
an  indefinite  period — ten  years,  twenty 
years,  thirty  years.  There  were  instances 
of  Her  Majesty's  regiments  being  left  ia 
India  for  twenty-eight  years.  No  officer, 
therefore,  who  went  with  his  regiment  to 
India  could  reasonably  calculate  that  he 
would  be  able  to  return  to  his  native 
country  with  his  regiment ;  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  leave  his  regiment  or  to 
leave  his  bones  in  India.  This  was  a  spe- 
cies of  cruelty  that  was  practised  by  no 
other  Government  in  the  world.  There 
were  other  Governments  which  had  colo- 
nies in  tropical  climates,  where  they  main- 
tained large  bodies  of  troops  —  for  in- 
stance, the  Governments  of  France,  of 
Spain,  of  Holland — but  in  all  cases  the 
periods  of  service  of  the  troops  were 
always  limited.  It  was  in  England  alone 
that  a  contrary  practice  had  prevailed. 
Did  the  Government  assert  that  the  prac- 
tice was  a  good  one  ?     On  the  contrary, 
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the  GoTernment  denounced  the  practice — 
they  said  it  led  to  relaxation  of  discipline 
in  the  army.  Then  vhj  had  the  practice 
heen  retained  ?  It  was  aim  pi  j  a  question 
of  economy.  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
had  always  been  afraid  to  come  to  Parlia- 
ment and  ask  for  the  number  of  men  that 
would  be  required  to  relieve  the  troops  in 
India  and  the  Colonies  at  a  stated  period. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  never  was  able 
to  effect  that  object,  although  very  anxious 
to  accomplish  it.  Now,  this  he  (Mr. 
Baillie)  believed  to  be  the  only  reason. 
He  believed  the  Government  would  be 
anxious  to  relieve  the  troops  with  regu- 
larity if  they  had  the  requisite  number  of 
men  ;  but  he  doubted  irhether  ihey  had 
the  number  of -men.  In  order  that  the 
House  might  understand  the  question, 
he  would  just  state,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  was  the  number  of  troops  now 
required  to  be  stationed  in  India  and 
the  Colonies ;  secondly,  what  would  be 
the  force  required  for  a  standing  army 
at  home  in  order  to  relieve  those  troops 
every  ten  years,  allowing  them  on  their 
return  from  foreign  service  five  years  at 
home  ;  and  after  •  that  he  would  state  to 
the  House  what  number  of  tropps  they 
now  had  in  the  country  to  perform  that 
service.  First,  take  the  cnse  of  India. 
The  Secretary  of  State  had  informed  the 
House  that  the  number  of  troops  fixed 
for  India  was  73,000.  He  (Mr.  Baillie) 
believed  this  to  be  tlie  lowest  amount  of 
force  with  which  we  could  ever  govern 
India  with  security.  lie  knew  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  on  this  point; 
but  his  hon.  and  gnllant  Friend  (Colonel 
Sykes)  who  held  a  contrary  belief  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  although  there  ap- 
peared to  bo  73,000  on  paper,  practically 
there  were  not  more  than  50,000  fit  for 
active  service,  as  an  average  of  one-third 
of  the  Europeans  would  always  be  in  the 
hospital.  Now,  would  any  one  say  that 
50,000  would  be  too  high  a  number  to 
he  maintained  for  active  service  in  India. 
We  had  only  50,000  men  in  India  when 
the  ribellion  broke  out,  and  did  not  every 
one  admit  that  the  rebellion  broke  out 
aolely  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  European  troops?  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
this  subject  what  an  enormous  extent  of 
country  we  had  to  govern,  with  upwards 
of  180,000,000  of  people  and  1,200  miles 
of  frontier,  inhabited  by  fierce,  warlike, 
and  hardy  mountaineers,  always  anxious 
for  war,  and  always  making  inroads  upon 
Mr,  H.  Baillie 


us.  He  did  not  think  that  any  one  wonld 
say  that  50,000  were  too  large  a  force 
under  such  circumstances.  They  must 
therefore  maintain  70,000.  Now,  what 
was  the  force  at  the  present  time  sta- 
tioned in  the  Colonies  ?  The  House  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  force  sta- 
tioned in  the  Colonies  was,  as  well  as  he 
could  calculate^  upwards  of  61,000.  From 
that  force,  however,  must  be  deducted 
the  colonial  troops  that  did  not  require 
relief,  which  he  estimated  at  8.000  ;  leav* 
ing  53,000  men  stationed  in  the  Colonies 
who  wonld  require  relief ;  and  that  added 
to  73,000  men  in  India  would  give  an 
army,  of  126,000  then  requiring  relief. 
Now,  what  amount  of  force  for  a  stand- 
ing army  at  homo  would  that  necessitate 
in  order  to  relieve  -the  force  every  ten 
years,  and  allow  the  troops  who  returned 
from  foreign  service  five  years  at  home? 
The  amount,  as  far  as  he  could  make  it, 
would  be  not  less  than  112,000  men  ;  and 
ho  would  give  the  House  the  data  upon 
which  that  calculation  was  made.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  relieving  force, 
amounting  to  63,000.  To  that  should  be 
added  the  Guards,  8,000 ;  the  depots, 
] 6.000— a  very  small  estimate;  10,000 
always  at  sea,  because,  if  they  had  to 
send  to  India  every  year  13,000  and  bring 
home.  13,000,  there  must  be  13,000  for 
the  wear  a^d  tear  of  the  army  and  the 
men  whose  period  of  service  had  expired. 
Some  persons  had  calculated  that  15,000 
men  would  be  always  at  sea,  but  ho  had 
put  it  down  at  10.000.  There  then  re- 
niained  a  certain  proportion  of  Artillery  and 
Woggon  Train  to  be  maintained  at  home, 
%vith  a  certain  number  of  men  for  contin- 
gencies, by  which  he  meant  a  force  to  send 
out  to  any  colony  that  might  require  it. 
The  force  necessary  for  these  purposes 
he  put  at  the  Tcry  moderate  number  of 
15,000;  making  a  total  of  not  less  than 
112,000  men  if  the  system  of  relief  waa 
to  be  carried  out.  He  then  came  to  the 
third  point.  What  was  the  force  which 
they  actually  had  at  home  at  the  present 
time  ?  So  far  as  he  could  estimate  that 
force,  not  having  official  pspers,  it  did  not 
at  the  present  time  amount  to  90.000 
men.  So  that  the  number  was  less  by 
upwards  of  20,000  men  than  was  ab- 
solutely required  to  relieve  the  men  now 
serving  abroad.  He  was  aware  that  many 
Members  of  that  House  thought  the  Votes 
for  the  army  of  last  year  were  too  high, 
and  no  doubt  many  had  the  same  opinion 
of  the  Estimates  this  year.     It  was  even 
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said  tLat  sacli  was  the  opiuiou  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  that 
really  were  his  opinion,  he  ought  to  state 
to  the  House  the  calculations  upon  which 
he  arrived  at  that  conclusion.  He  ought 
to  state  to  the  House  what  number  of 
men  should  be  stationed  in  India  and  what 
number  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  period 
of  service,  as  the  number  of  men  required 
depended  upon  thot.  Of  course^  if  the 
service  was  for  twenty  years,  only  half  the 
number  of  men  would  be  required  for  re- 
lief thAt  would  be  required  for  ten  years' 
service.  The  House  should  bear  in  mind 
tbAt  the  military  establishment  of  this 
country  mainly  depended  on  the  policy 
that  was  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
Colotiies.  He  knew  there  were  many 
Gentlemen,  both  iu  that  House  and  out 
of  it,  who  believed  the  colonial  policy  of 
this  country  to  be  erroneous,  who  believed 
the  Colonics  were  a  burden  to  us,  ond 
drained  the  resources  of  this  country  both 
as  to  men  and  money,  and  that  we  should 
have  just  as  much  trade  and  commerce 
with  the  Colonies  if  they  were  altogether 
free  and  independent  of  us.  There  were 
others  who  contended  that  our  magnifi- 
cent Colonies  contributed  to  the  greatness, 
power,  and  glory  of  England,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  any  cost  and 
at  any  price.  He  would  not  offer  any 
opinion  on  that  subject  at  present,  as  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  do  so ;  but  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  Colonies  ought  to 
be  maintained,  the  people  of  England 
must  be  prepared  to  maintain  a  force  ade- 
quate for  their  defence.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  back  twenty 
jears»  and  comparing  the  amount  of  the 
Estimates  then  with  the  amount  at  the 
present  day.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth (Mr.  Williams)  did  so.  Did  he  reflect 
on,  or  did  he  know  of,  the  great  extension 
of  our  Colonies  during  those  twenty  years, 
and,  consequently,  the  much  greater  de- 
mand there  was  now  for  military  support 
as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago  ?  He 
(Mr.  Baillie)  would  give  a  few  illustrations. 
He  first  took  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  had  no  Colony  in 
New  Zealand.  We  had  now  not  only  a 
magnificent  Colony,  but  there  was  an 
army  there  of  6,000  men,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  active  hostilities  with  the  natives, 
and  consuming  a  vast  amount  of  military 
stores.  For  an  army  of  6.000  men  in 
a  Colony  they  must  have  3,000  men  at 
home  for  their  relief,  so  that  New  Zealand 
cost  as  the  maintenauce  of  9,000  men. 


Tako  the  case  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  had  not  extended 
our  frontier  as  we  had  recently  done,  and 
now  we  were  in  contact  with  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes  of  Kaffirs,  who  had  engaged 
in  war  with  us,  and  not  without  success  ; 
and  in  order  to  defend  the  frontier  we 
were  obliged  to  maintain  in  South  Africa  at 
the  present  time  double  the  force  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  in  addition  a  force  at  home 
competent  to  relieve  it.  The  colony  of 
Hong  Kong  had  a  regiment,  and  so  had 
Swan  River  and  Victoria.  Take  the  case 
of  the  military  stations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Twenty  years  ago  the  Govern- 
ment  felt  so  secure  of  peace  that  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  for- 
tresses in  a  common  state  of  defence,  and 
the  garrisons  were  reduced  so  low  that 
they  did  not  amount  to  3,000  men.  He 
remembered  a  Governor  of  Malta  stating 
that  he  had  not  got  one  ordinary  gunner  to 
every  five  guns.  The  fortresses,  besides, 
were  without  military  stores.  The  Go- 
vernment a  few  years  ago  very  wisely 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  place  these 
fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence,  consider- 
ing that  the  preponderating  power  of 
France  and  the  increasing  power  of  Spain 
left  them  no  other  alternative.  For  the 
garrison  of  Malta  there  were  now  6,000 
men,  at  Gibraltar  6,000,  and  added  to 
that  must  be  3,000  for  the  relieving  force 
at  home,  so  that  tho  Mediterranean  for- 
tresses required  9,000  men  more  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ogo.  Take  the 
case  of  Canada,  the  best  illustration  of 
all,  for  it  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
our  Colonies,  rich,  flourishing,  and  popu- 
lous. It  had  an  independent  Government 
of  its  own,  and  a  Parliament  that  legis- 
lated without  reference  to  the  interests 
of  England,  as  was  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  tariff  that  was  lately  passed,  and 
which  he  was  assured  upon  the  highest 
authority  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  better 
than  the  celebrated  Morrill  tariff  of  the 
United  States.  Twelve  months  ago  the 
Government  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
defend  Canada,  and  only  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's regiments  was  there,  and  a  few 
artillerymen ;  and  an  order  was  sent  out 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery 
at  Quebec  to  knock  off  the  trunnions  of 
the  guns  and  to  sell  the  guns  for  old 
iron.  The  officer  who  received  that 
order  was  in  this  country  now,  and  he 
very  wisely  took  upon  himself  not  to 
obey  the  order,  and  the  guns  were 
there  now.     Such  were  the  views  of  the 
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GoTornment  twelvo  months  ago.  They 
now  took  a  totally  different  view  of  the 
question,  for  with  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  they  had 
sent  15,000  men  to  Canada.  Nobody 
could  suppose  that  force  had  gone  to  Ca- 
nada for  a  temporary  occasion  ;  because  it 
must  be  perfectly  obyious,  when  we  consi- 
dered the  hostile  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  when  we  considered  the 
great  anxiety  they  had  always  exhibited 
to  annex  Canada,  and  when  we  considered 
the  great  military  force  that  would  be  at 
their  disposal  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
— it  was  obvious  to  every  one  that  that 
force  must  be  retained  in  Canada.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Government  might 
have  been  expected  to  come  to  the  House 
and  say  that  having  been  obliged  to  send 
15,000  men  to  Canada^  thdre  must  be  an 
addition  to  the  army  of  an  equal  number. 
That  course  they  had  not  adopted  ;  they 
had  not  increased  the  army  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  when  the  time  came 
for  relieving  the  troops,  those  troops  which 
should  go  to  relieve  the  army  in  India 
would  have  been  sent  to  Canada.  That 
was  a  question  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
army  were  deeply  interested ;  every  young 
officer  who  entered  the  army  was  entitled 
to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice and  what  was  required  of  him.  He 
had  a  right  to  know  whether  he  would  be 
obliged  to  serve  in  India  ten  years  or 
twenty  years.  And  not  only  were  the 
officers  of  the  army  entitled  to  the  informa- 
tion, but  the  House  of  Commons  were 
entitled  to  know  what  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  were,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  Amalgamation  Bill  passed, 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  left  all  the  details  in  their  hands. 
These  were  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  bring  this  subject  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  as  it  was  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  their  serious  attention.  lie 
therefore  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  India  would  be 
prepared  to  give  the  information  required, 
which  it  was  his  duty,  and,  no  doubt,  his 
wish  to  do.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  had  no  com- 
plaint to  make  with  regard  to  the  Esti- 
mates. His  only  fear  was  that  they  were 
too  small,  and  would  not  enable  the  Go- 
yemment  to  do  justice  to  the  army. 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  begged  to  re- 
ply to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  he  trusted  that  the  statement 
he  had  to  make  would  prove  satisfactory. 
It  had  been  asked  what  change  had  been 
Mr,  H,  Baillie 


introduced  in  respect  to  the  system  of  i*c- 
liefs  in  consequence  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  forces  in  India,  as  the  present  mode 
of  relieving  the  Queen's  troops  in  India 
and  elsewhere  was  stated  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, imposing  on  them  hardships.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  considering  the  con- 
version of  the  European  regiments  in  the 
Indian  Establishment  into  regiments  of 
the  Line,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  demands  on  the  regi- 
ments, in  order  to  know  the  number  of 
battalions  that  should  be  added  to  the 
army,  and  the  question  of  reliefs  was 
carefully  gone  into  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Lord  Herbert,  and  himself;  and 
they  also  consulted  various  military  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.  It  was  quite 
true  that  there  had  been  instances,  but 
not  recently,  of  regiments  serving  abroad 
for  periods  nearly  approaching  to  twenty 
years  ;  but  it  had  been  the  great  object 
with  the  military  authorities  to  bring  the 
system  of  reliefs  to  ten  years  abroad  and 
^ye  years  at  home,  being  about  equiva- 
lent to  two-thirds  of  the  army  abroad 
and  one-third  at  home.  In  this  calcu- 
lation the  Guards  and  the  Cavalry  were 
excluded,  and  the  question  waa  really 
confined  to  infantry.  When  the  question 
of  the  formation  of  regiments  of  the  Line 
from  the  local  troops  in  India  was  under 
discussion,  the  number  was  determined  by 
the  consideration  to  which  he  had  adverted 
— namely,  that  such  a  number  of  bat- 
talions should  be  formed  as  would  enable 
one-third  always  to  be  at  home.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  there  would  be 
fifty-six  battalions  of  infantry  in  India, 
thirty-eight  abroad  in  the  various  colonial 
possessions,  and  forty-seven  at  home, 
making  141  battalions  of  infantry  of  the 
Line.  It  was  true  that  latterly  there  had 
been  an  extraordinary  demand  for  troops 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  much 
larger  force  had  been  sent  to  Canada,  and 
a  larger  force  was  also  employed  in  New 
Zealand,  than  usual ;  but  when  the  de- 
mand for  men  beyond  the  ordinary  number 
in  various  places  should  cease,  then  some 
of  the  regiments  would  return  home,  and 
would  enable  that  arrangement,  which  was 
a  desideratum  both  for  officers  and  men, 
of  ten  years'  service  abroad  and  five  years' 
service  at  home,  to  be  carried  out.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  Government  to  attain 
that  most  desirable  state  of  things  ;  and 
he  believed  that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  it  was  more  nearly  approached  than 
at  present,  when  the  numbers  of  battalions 
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at  present  in  India  was  56,  abroad  45, 
and  at  home  40.  Of  course,  circumstances 
might  arise  occasioning  a  temporary  de* 
maod  for  additional  regiments  abroad  ; 
but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
arrangement  he  had  mentioned  would  be 
the  rule. 

MILITARY   EXPENDITURE  FOR  INDIA. 
BE80LUTI0N. 

Sm  HENRY  WILLOtJGHBY  said,  he 
bad  gtyen  notice  of  a  Resolution  which  he 
believied  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers both  in  this  country  and  in  India, 
for  his  objection  to  the  amalgamation 
sebemo  was  the  enormous  cost  that  would 
be  incurred  in  the  transport  of  the  military 
backwards  and  forwards.  His  Hotion  was 
to  the  effect  that  all  monies  required  for 
raising  and  training  officers  and  men  for 
serrioe  in  India  should  be  TOted  in  that 
House  in  a  separate  Estimate,  and  repaid 
into  the  British  exchequer  by  the  Indian 
GoTcmment,  and  be  suggested  that  the 
repayment  should  take  place  by  monthly 
instalments.  PI  is  proposition  was  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  authority,  and  was 
founded,  he  believed,  on  common  sense. 
It  had  been  his  intention  to  have  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  last  Session  ; 
bnt  he  was  advised  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham,  whom  be  had  the  honour  of  con- 
sulting, to  wait  to  see  if  any  action  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  would  be  taken  by  the 
Government.  It  had  been  proved  that  the 
accounts  in  the  War  Office  were  not  kept 
in  a  state  of  perfection.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  General  the  Member  for  Hunting- 
don (General  Peel)  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
want  of  control  on  the  part  of  that  House 
over  naval  and  military  expenditure.  He 
would  not  therefore  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion now,  except  to  say  that  it  was  the 
clear  duty  of  the  House  not  to  add  to 
the  difficulties  in  the  War  Department, 
or,  by  mixing  up  Indian  with  British  ac- 
counts, to  render  quite  unintelligible  that 
which  at  present  was  far  from  being  so 
dear  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  question  raised  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  had  imposed 
upon  the  British  taxpayer  during  the  last 
three  years  for  the  army  a  charge  of  forty- 
five  millions  and  the  greatest  confusion 
had  been  created  by  mixing  up  the  Indian 
and  British  accounts.  The  House  was 
now  called  upon  to  vote  £15,300,000  for 
the  army,  and  the  Estimates  for  the  army 


and  navy  together  amounted  to  twenty- 
seven  millions.  He  observed  a  remarkable 
and  most  important  change  in  the  Esti- 
mates. A  sum  of  upwards  of  £900,000  on 
account  of  certain  home  charges  for  the 
army  in  India  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
included  in  the  estimate  of  military  ex- 
penditure. That  charge  would  be  im- 
posed, in  the  first  instande,  upon  the  Bri- 
tish taxpayers,  whom  it  Was  the  duty  of 
that  House  to  protect,  and  they  could  be 
protected  best  by  keeping  the  accounts 
separate.  It  was  also  the  interest  of  the 
Indian  taxpayers  that  the  accounts  should 
be  kept  separate.  There  had  been  a  feel- 
ing generated  in  India  akin  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  American  Colonies  before 
they  separated  from  the  mother  country. 
The  people. of  India  held  the  opinion  that 
vast  home  charges  for  military  purposes 
were  inflicted  upon  their  country  by  the 
authorities  here,  and  it  appeared  that  last 
year  they  had  had  to  pay  under  that  head 
a  sum  of  no  less  than  £1,619,000,  and  it 
behoved  that  House  to  prove,  by  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  Estimates,  that  every- 
thing in  financial  matters  was  fair  and 
aboveboard.  To  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  and  his  Council  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  would  be  invaluable,  for  it 
would  enable  them  to  resist  a  pressure 
which  papers  on  the  table  showed  was  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  to  which 
they  were,  perhaps^  sometimes  obliged  to 
yield.  Mr.  Laing,  who  might  be  called 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  India, 
when  addressing  the  Madras  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  December  last,  and  alluding 
to  those  import  duties  on  British  manu- 
factures which  many  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
sidered so  injurious,  stated  that  relief 
should  be  looked  for  in  a  reduction  of  the 
home  charges,  and  of  Indian  military  ex- 
penditure. The  same  view  was  enter- 
tained by  the  press  and  the  leading  men 
in  India,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons 
desired  to  give  contentment  to  the  people 
of  that  country  it  must  see  that  the  mili- 
tary expenses  were  fairly  calculated.  He 
was  persuaded  that  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward conduct  on  the  part  of  that  House, 
assisted  by  the  publicity  which  was  always 
given  to  its  proceedings  and  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  press,  would  be  found  the 
best  means  of  preventing  discontent  and 
maintaining  tranquillity  and  order  in  India. 
Supposing  the  military  expenditure  for  In- 
dia to  be  properly  discussed  and  voted,  the 
question  then  arose,  who  was  to  pay  it? 
He  hoped  the  British  taxpayers  would  be 
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kept  clear  of  that  burden  at  least.  What 
authority  had  MiniBters  for  the  feasibility 
of  their  scheme  that  the  money  voted 
should  be  repaid  into  the  British  Exche- 
quer by  the  Indian  Government  in  monthly 
instalments  ?  In  I860  a  very  laborious 
and  able  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  military  organisation  of  the  em- 
pire. He  might  cite  in  favour  of  his 
view  the  opinion  of  every  Gentleman 
who  took  part  in  that  inquiry.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  stated 
that  the  accounts  as  between  India  and 
the  British  Exchequer  were  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state.  Why  were  they  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  ?  Simply  because  they 
were  never  settled.  It  was  proved  before 
the  Committee  that  certain  accounts  were 
kept  open  for  a  period  of  ^re  years.  The 
Committee  discovered  that  at  the  time 
they  were  sitting  the  accounts  of  the 
Persian  war  had  not  been  closed,  while 
those  for  the  China  war  of  1856  were 
only  settled,  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  in 
1860.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  financial  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Arbuthnot^  of 
the  same  department,  the  Accountant 
General,  and  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  all 
admitted,  in  reply  to  questions  from  Sir 
James  Graham,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  state  of  the 
accounts  between  this  country  and  India. 
There  were  accounts  kept  open  for  years, 
disputed  balances,  and  no  settlements. 
But  we  had  now  got  into  a  new  phase  of 
Indian  accounts.  The  sums  were  enor- 
mous. Last  year  no  less  a  sum  than 
nearly  a  million  was  spent  in  this  country 
on  account  of  the  Indian  army.  Who 
was  responsible  for  that  expenditure  ?  A 
large  portion  of  it  was  prospective — for 
invaliding  and  pensions  which  would  fall 
due  at  some  future  period.  Who  was  to 
look  after  the  fair  distribution  of  that  ex- 
penditure if  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  take  the  matter  in  hand  ?  Mr.  Ander- 
son told  the  Committee  of  1860  that  the 
best  mode  of  meeting  the  difiiculty  would 
be  to  arrange  that  all  monies  required  to 
be  expeuded  in  this  country  on  account  of 
the  army  in  India  should  be  voted  by  that 
House  ;  that  they  should  be  issued  under 
proper  checks  ;  that  they  should  be  repaid 
into  the  British  Exchequer  by  the  Indian 
Government ;  and  that  the  accounts,  after 
being  audited,  should  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  the  usual  way.  That  was 
an  admirable  suggestion,  and  it  could  be 
easily  carried  into  efiect.  If  hon.  Mem- 
JSir  Henry  Willoughby 


hers  looked  at  the  present  Estimates,  they 
would  find  that  in  no  less  than  seven 
Votes  they  were  referred  to  a  certain 
note,  which  informed  them  that  the  sums 
included  something  relating  to  the  Indian 
army.  Of  course,  that  struck  at  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  own  Estimates,  but  it  also 
muddled  up  British  and  Indian  finance  in 
a  manner  which  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  single  day.  These  were  the 
grounds  on  which  he  thought  his  Motion 
might  be  fairly  supported  ;  and  he  thought 
this  was  the  proper  time  for  submitting  it 
to  the  House,  when  they  found  for  the 
first  time  Indian  accounts  muddled  up 
with  the  English  Estimates.  Above  all 
he  thought  it  was  but  justice  to  the  Eng- 
lish taxpayer  that  he  should  not  be  charg- 
ed with  these  payments.  It  was  a  most 
curious  thing  to  find  a  necessity  for  an  addi- 
tional penny  per  pound  on  the  Income  Tax 
on  account  of  India,  and  the  import  duties 
maintained  in  consequence  of  the  charges 
on  India  in  this  country.  He  therefore 
did  hope  that  the  House  would  uphold  its 
own  character  by  keeping  these  accounts 
clear.  Whatever  control  they  now  had 
over  the  army  expenditure  would  be  much 
weakened  by  mixing  up,  as  a  new  element 
of  confusion,  British  with  Indian  finance. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"  To  leave  oat  from  the  word  *  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Queiition,  in  order  to  add  the  words  *  it  ia 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  all  monies  required 
on  Mccount  of  the  raising,  traininjr,  Ac,  Officers 
and  Men  for  Service  in  India,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses connected  therewith,  shall  be  voted  in  this 
House  in  a  separate  Estimate ;  and  that  all  such 
monies  shall  be  repaid  into  the  British  Exchequer 
by  the  Indian  Government " 

— instead  thereof. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  I  do  not  at 
all  dispute  the  right  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  bring  forward  this  Motion  upon  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Army 
Estimates  for  this  year  ;  but  I  think  the 
House  will  see  that  it  can  have  no  bearing 
on  the  Estimates  that  are  now  on  the 
table,  when,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  tho 
Motion,  these  Estimates  must  be  with- 
drawn and  entirely  recast,  and  consider- 
able delay  necessarily  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  that  double  operation.  There- 
fore,  whatever  importance  the  Motion  may 
have  must  be  considered  as  limited  strictly 
to  its  future  operation.  But  I  confess,  if  the 
Government  had  taken  the  course  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  recommends  in  his  re- 
solution, I  should  have  expected  to  hear 
the  hon.   Baronet  himself,  as  a  financial 
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reformer,  protest  against  a  system  so  de-  ' 
fective,  and  call  ou  tho  House  to  adopt  ^ 
the  course  actually  followed  in  these  Es- 
timates ;  because  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  system  which  hai  been 
heretofore  followed  in  presenting  to  the 
House  the  cost  of  the  Indian  military 
expenditure  has  been  imperfect  and  ano> 
malous.  There  was  a  charge  of  £60,000 
for  the  non-effective  service,  which  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer ;  on  the  other 
hand,  with  regard  to  the  effective  service 
and  the  Indian  depots  in  this  country,  the 
matter  was  arranged  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  War  Department. 
The  War  Department  incurred  the  ex- 
pense in  the  first  instance,  and  kept  a 
separate  account.  That  account  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
expense  paid  ;  but  no  trace  of  that  trans- 
action appeared  in  the  Army  Estimates. 
And  it  is  an  entire  mistake  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  says  that  now  for  the  first  time 
the  Ways  and  Means  are  affected  and  the 
English  taxpayer  is  called  on  to  advance 
the  money.  The  money  was  as  much  ad- 
Tanced  before  from  the  British  Exchequer 
ail  it  will  be  under  the  present  system  ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  there  was  a 
transaction  between  the  War  Office  and 
the  Indian  Government  of  which  the 
House  had  do  cognizance,  but  which  is 
DOW  brought  ander  the  cognizance  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Baronet  is  therefore 
entirely  mistaken  in  representing  the 
change  made  as  a  retrograde  movement. 
It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  former 
system.  The  whole  expense  incurred  and 
paid  out  of  the  English  Exchequer  in  the 
first  instance  appears  in  the  Votes,  and 
we  make  now  a  statement  of  the  repay- 
ment we  are  to  receive  from  the  Indian 
Government.  That  repayment  has  been 
arranged  on  a  fixed  and  simple  principle. 
It  admits  of  being  liquidated  according  to 
the  number  of  men  on  the  Indian  establish- 
ment ;  and  there  can  be  no  dispute  be- 
tween the  Home  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  amount.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  matter  now  is  placed 
on  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  footing, 
of  which  this  House  can  have  no  reason- 
able ground  to  complain.  In  fact,  the 
whole  object  of  the  Government,  with  a 
Tiew  to  simplify  these  accounts,  to  make 
them  intelligible,  and  bring  them  before 
the  cognizance  of  this  House,  has  been  in 
a  diametrically  opposite  direction  to  that 
described  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  Their 
objtfct  was  to  place  the  whole  military  ex- 
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penditure  in  the  account,  and  to  show  the 
set-off  obtained  in  a  gross  sum  from  the 
Indian  Government.  What  is  meant  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Indian  and  the 
English  armies  ?  Assuredly  it  means  that 
instead  of  being  two  they  are  branches  of 
the  same  army  ;  and  if  the  army  be  amal- 
gamated surely  the  accounts  should  bo 
amalgamated.  It  must  be  useful  as  far 
as  our  Indian  depots  are  concerned,  and 
the  expenses  in  this  country  on  account 
of  India,  that  they  should  appear  in  our 
army  accounts,  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
smallest  advantage  can  arise  from  adopting 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. But  if  it  were  desirable  that  there 
should  be  such  a  separation  between  the 
two  Estimates — that  we  should  have  one 
for  the  English  army  employed  in  India 
and  another  for  the  British  army — I  very 
much  question  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable. I  trust,  therefore,  the  House 
ivill  not  agree  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  Baronet. 

Colonel  SYKBS  rose  to  second  the 
Motion.  In  the  present  year  there  were 
75,899  European  troops  in  India,  and 
7,62^  belonging  to  the  regiments  in  India 
in  depot  here,  making  about  83,500  men. 
A  capitation  of  £10  upon  that  number 
would  yield  a  sum  of  £835,000  ;  and  al- 
lowing £3  lOs.  for  the  non  effective  ser- 
vice, this  would  give  a  sum  of  £1,132,500 
transferred  from  India  annually,  and  put 
into  the  English  Exchequer.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  House  ought  to  have  these  accounts 
separately,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  trace 
what  became  of  the  money.  W^hen  the 
mutiny  broke  out,  in  1857,  there  were 
not  45,000  European  troops  in  all  India, 
and  there  were  not  12,000  in  active  em- 
ploy against  the  100,000  veteran  Ben- 
gal sepoys.  When  Oude  was  in  rebellion, 
and  many  Native  Princes  were  hostile, 
nevertheless  that  small  body  of  men 
crushed  the  mutiny  before  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Europe,  and  in  testi- 
mony of  this  he  would  read  to  the  House 
the  general  order  of^the  Governor  General, 
dated  the  5th  November,  1857 — 

*'  Before  a  single  soldier  of  the  many  tboosands 
who  are  hastening  from  England  to  uphold  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  power  has  set  foot  on 
these  shores,  the  rebel  force,  where  it  was  strong  • 
est  and  most  united,  and  where  it  had  the  com- 
mand of  unbounded  military  appliances,  has  been 
destroyed  or  scattered  by  an  army  oolleoted  within 
the  limits  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  and 
the  Funjaub  alone.  The  work  has  been  done 
before  the  support  of  those  battalions  which  have 
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been  collected  in  Bengal,  from  the  forpcB  of  the 
Queen  in  China  and  in  Her  Maksety's  Ewtern 
Colonies,  could  reach  General  Wilson's  army ; 
and  it  is  bj  the  courage  and  endurance  of  that 
gallant  army  alone  that  the  head  of  rebellion  has 
been  crushed,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
rightful  authority  vindicated/' 

Could  it  be  poBsible,  now  that  the  whole 
of  India  was  at  our  feet,  aud  no  enemy 
to  oppose  us,  that  we  required  83,000 
troops  ?  He  appealed  to  oommon  sense 
whether  that  could  be  necessary.  Of  the 
European  troops  maintained  in  India,  7 
per  cent  died  annually,  and  3  per  cent 
were  inralided  ;  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  a  right  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  spend  so  much  of  tlie  youth- 
ful blood  and  sinew  of  the  country  in  India. 
The  fact  was,  th^y  had  lost  that  confidence 
in  themselves  which  they  possessed  when 
India  was  under  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company.  They  had  it  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  letter  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Madras,  that  it  was  the 
expense  occasioned  by  this  large  number 
of  troopi  that  necessitated  an  import  duty 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  cotton  goods  sent 
from  this  country  to  India,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  an  Income  Tax  in  India  ;  and  till 
the  European  army  was  reduced  those 
imposts  could  never  be  remitted.  If  the 
twenty-one  nations  composing  our  domi- 
nions in  India  had  been  inclined  to  shake 
off  the  British  yoke,  they  could  have  done 
so  when  the  mutiny  broke  out ;  and  it  was 
not  therefore  from  necesrity,  but  from  the 
lust  of  power  and  patronage,  that  our  large 
standing  army  was  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tax-payers  in  India.  His  hou. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr. 
H.  Baillie)  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  massacres  in  India  would  not  have 
taken  place  if  they  had  had  a  larger  force  in 
India  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  for  these 
massacres  took  place  in  out-of-the-way 
localities,  which  would  not  have  been  ade- 
quately protected  even  if  4hey  had  had 
200,000  European  troops  in  the  country. 
If  the  hon.  Baronet  divided  the  House  be 
should  vote  with  him. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  his  hun.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down,  objected  originally  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  services,  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  now  ob- 
ject to  the  amalgamation  of  the  accounts. 
JBut  the  Government,  he  thought,  would 
hHve  exposed  themselves  to  serious  ani- 
madversion if,  after  combining  the  Indian 
and  English  services,  they  had  kept  the 
Colonel  Sykes 


accounts  separate.  They  proceeded  on 
the  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  army  should  be  treated 
as  a  single  body.  In  that  way  they  hoped 
to  attain  three  great  desiderata.  Firstly, 
a  complete  and  uniform  management  of 
the  whole  of  the  army  in  this  countrj ; 
secondly,  that  the  whole  of  the  expendi- 
ture  should  be  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  accounU 
between  the  Indian  army  and  the  English 
Exchequer  should  be  placed  on  a  clear 
and  well-defined  basis.  Economy,  too, 
had  been  a  strong  inducement  in  adopt- 
ing the  amalgamation,  inasmuch  as  several 
unnecessary  appointments,  the  expense  of 
duplicate  depots,  duplicate  sets  of  officers, 
duplicate  establishments,  were  by  the  amal* 
gamation  extinguished.  By  these  means 
the  vast  expense  of  keeping  up  in  this 
country  a  subsidiary  army,  distinct  from 
the  British  army,  would  be  avoided,  and 
proper  supervision  and  economy  would  be 
insured  in  appointments  and  establishment 
charges,  over  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
impossible  to  keep  any  adequate  check. 
No  difficulty  could  arise  with  the  IndUn 
Qovernment,  because  there  was  a  fixed 
charge  per  man,  and  there  never  could  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  number  of  men  serving 
there  ;  and  there  never  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  what  the  cost  of  the  Indian  estab- 
lishment was,  as  there  always  had  been 
under  the  old  s^'stem.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive how  any  objection  could  be  taken  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Secretary  for 
War,  except,  possibly,  that  he  had  not 
carried  economical  principles  sufficiently 
far;  but  he  certainly  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  give  that  House  direct  control 
over  the  matters  which  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  if  he  under- 
stood correctly  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  bad  just  spoken,  bis  consti- 
tuenu  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  contributing  their  share  to 
provide  the  funds  for  the  whole  lodisn 
army,  inasmuch  as  his  proposal  was,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  armies  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  forward  the  entire  charge 
for  the  Indian  army — he  did  not  say  whe- 
ther he  included  Blacks  as  well  as  Whites 
in  his  nroposal — for  payment  in  this  coun- 
try. [Mr.  Ayrton:  *I  said  the  whole 
charge  in  this  country  in  respect  to  Queen  s 
troops  in  India,  not  the  whole  charge  of 
the  Indian  army  in  India.l  Then,  if  thst 
were  the  hon.  Gentleman  s  view,  he  did 
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not  see  how  it  applied  to  the  Estimates  on 
the  table,  because,  so  far  as  he  could  un- 
derstand anything  in  them,  they  gave  what 
was  to  be  the  whole  expeD9C  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Government  simply  said  it  is 
estimated  that  the  sum  of  £985,000 
should  be  charged  on  account  of  raising, 
training,  &c,  ;  and  tlie  et  cetera  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  accommodating  ending  for  a 
thing  which  was  only  estimated  in  the 
beginning.  But  what  he  was  anxious  to 
know  was,  what  amount  of  money  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  going  to 
ask  for  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  service  of  the  year.  It  was  clear 
that  there  would  be  a  penny  in  the  pound 
additional  for  the  taxpnyers  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, if  the  new  system  of  keeping  the 
accounts  were  adopted.  The  ordinary 
course  pursued  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  making  his  financial  state- 
ment was  to  say,  •'You  have  voted  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  which  amount 
to  a  certain  sum  ;  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates will  amount  to  so  much  more.  I 
want  you  to  provide  for  these  amounts  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  for  the  year  ;"  but 
.in  the  present  instauce  the  House  would 
be  told  that  the  Army  Estimates  were 
jE  1 5,000  000,  and  then  they  were  told  in 
a  foot-note,  printed  in  italics,  that  there 
was  a  sum  of  £900,000  odd  which  was 
estimated  to  be  paid  back  again.  Was 
that,  he  should  like  to  know,  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  ? 
For  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  so,  and 
he  quite  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
wonid  be  desirable  the  estimate  of  the  sum 
which  it  was  said  was  to  be  paid  back 
were  given  in  a  more  detailed  shape,  for 
then  the  House  would  not  be  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Government  when  the 
proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  made  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  He,  for  one,  did  not  see  that 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  armies  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  which 
had  been  raised.  They  now  happened  to 
require  70,000  of  the  Queen's  troops  in- 
stead of  30,000,  and  the  expense  was 
proportionately  ^renter. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  rise  to  answer  the  appeal  made 
by  the  right  lion.  Gentleman,' and  I  am 
not  at  all  sorry  he  has  made  it,  because, 
as  this  is  a  novel  arrangement,  it  is  quite 
right  the  subject  should  be  discussed  in 
this  House,  and  that  hon.  Members  should 
obtain  a   clear    view  of  the  grounds   un 


which  the  alteration  was  made  and  what 
its  operation  is  likely  to  be.  In  dealing 
with  the  matter  1  would,  in  the  first 
place,  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  nature  of  the  old  system  ;  and  I  may 
observe,  in  doing  so,  that  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite  right  in 
his  concluding  observation,  that  the  change 
recently  effected  with  respect  to  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  relating  to  our  Indian 
forces  stands  entirely  apart  from  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
armies.  This  change,  in  fact,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  financial  improvement  and  tends  to 
simplicity  in  our  accounts,  might  and, 
indeed,  ought  to  have  been  adopted  if 
the  Indian  and  British  establishments  had 
continued  upon  their  former  footing.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two 
great  heads  of  expenditure  incurred  by 
Great  Britain — in  the  first  instance,  with  a 
claim  to  reimbursement  from  India,  on 
account  of  the  non-effeotive  service  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  on  account  of  that 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  de» 
scribed  by  the  words  '*  raising,  training, 
&c.,"  which  I  suppose  I  shall  be  correct 
in  designating  the  effective  services.  Now, 
the  old  system  has  been  this,  that  the  In- 
dian Government  paid  £60,000  a  year  into 
the  British  Exchequer,  which  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  reimbursement  of  our  charge 
on  account  of  the  non-effective  service  of 
India.  Of  the  charge  or  the  reimburse- 
ment the  House  of  Commons  never  heard, 
because  the  whole  of  the  non-effective  ser- 
vices were  voted  together  in  the  British 
Estimates,  there  being  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  much  lay  to  the  charge  of  one 
service,  or  buw  much  to  that  of  the  other. 
Neither  was  the  reimbursement  of  this 
amount  of  £60,000  ever  heard  of  by  the 
House.  [Mr.  Hbnlet  :  It  used  to  be.] 
Not  of  late  years.  [Mr.  Henlky  :  Yes, 
within  a  few  years.]  Well,  not,  at  all 
events,  during  the  period  for  which  1  have 
been  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the 
country.  The  amount  was  simply  paid 
into  the  Exchequer  and  taken  credit  for 
by  the  Finance  Minister  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  as  a  portion  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous Revenue  of  the  country.  Now, 
the  alteration  which  has  been  made  is  this. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  justice  of  this 
charge  has  been  reconsidered,  and  in  lieu 
of  a  fixed  payment  of  £60,000  a  year  we 
shall  now  have  a  payment  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  men  serving  in  India. 
The  right  hun.  Gentleman  will  see,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  imoossible  we  could  do  more 
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than  we  liave  dune  -^  namely,  estimate 
approximately  the  amount  forthcoming 
under  this  head.  We  do  not,  in  short, 
now  proceed  on  the  principle  of  charging  a 
lump  sum  on  India.  To  do  so  would  in- 
Toke  the  risk  of  undue  gain  or  loss  to  the 
Exchequer  of  one  country  or  the  other. 
Instead,  we  have  fixed  a  certain  sum  per 
man,  which  is  to  be  payable  to  this  coun- 
try according  to  the  number  of  the  force 
maintained.  We  get,  in  fact,  £3  10«.  per 
man  on  the  non-effective  services,  in  lieu 
of  £60,000.  With  regard  to  the  effective 
services,  the  old  principle  was  that  the 
War  Department  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment settled  the  matter  together  without 
ever  presenting  the  Estimate  to  the  House, 
the  War  Department  being  subsequently 
reimbursed  the  exact  amount  the  Indian 
depots  cost  in  the  first  instance.  The  re- 
commendation made  under  these  oiroum- 
Btances — and  it  was  one,  I  tbink,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  soundest  principles  of 
financial  administration--  was  that,  in  lieu 
of  that  system,  a  new  one  should  be  es- 
tablished, in  accordance  with  which  the 
whole  charge  for  those  depots  should  be 
Toted  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  that 
the  total  cost  of  them  to  this  country 
should  be  estimated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  on  that  Estimate  as  a 
basis  the  calculation  of  repayment  from 
the  Indian  revenue  should  be  made. 
Having,  after  a  careful  calculation,  fixed 
£3  lOi.  for  the  non-effective,  the  Govern- 
ment arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  J&IO 
per  man  was  the  proper  sum  to  fix  for 
the  effective  service.  As  the  system  now 
stands,  therefore,  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  vote,  in  the  first  instance,  in  one  sin- 
gle Estimate  the  whole  of  this  country's 
charge,  both  for  the  non-effective  and  ef- 
fective services  in  India.  These  charges 
were  estimated  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursement at  so  much  per  head  upon  the 
army  serving  in  India.  On  that  basis  the 
repayment  will  be  made  into  the  Exche- 
quer, and  will  form  part  of  the  Miscella- 
neous Revenue.  Some  apprehension  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt  in  this  discussion 
lest  the  people  of  this  country  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  under  a 
permanent  advance  to  India  in  respect  of 
these  military  charges.  On  the  contrary, 
the  arranj^ement  which  has  been  made 
will  operate  in  such  a  manner  that  prac- 
tically this  country  will  be  under  no  ad- 
vance to  India  at  all.  Heretofore,  indeed, 
this  country  has  been  under  very  serious 
advances  of  this  nature;  but  now  the  basis 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


of  the  settlement  that  has  been  adopted 
will  enable  us  to  make  the  payments  from 
time  to  time  at  very  short  intervals.  I  do 
not  remember  the  precise  terms,  but  I 
think  they  will  be  made  from  month  to 
month  ;  and  the  arrangement  has  been 
come  to  with  the  object  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Exchequer  of  bringing  back 
into  that  Exchequer  as  nearly  as  possible 
within  the  financial  year,  under  the  head 
of  Miscellaneous  Revenue,  the  precise  sum 
which  will  have  been  paid  out  within  the 
same  financial  year  under  the  head  of 
Army  Expenditure.  Therefore  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  answer  I 
have  to  give  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
as  to  the  effect  which  this  arrangement 
will  have  on  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  first 
effect  will  be  a  certain  apparent  increase 
in  the  amount  of  charge  to  be  borne  by 
the  country  ;  because  when  he  proceeds 
to  slate  the  amount  which  the  House  will 
be  called  on  to  vote,  or  may  have  voted 
during  the  financial  year,  he  will  have  to 
include  under  the  Army  Estimates  the 
cost  of  certain  effective  forces  in  India, 
which  have  never  appeared  in  them  be- 
fore. But  it  is  asked  whether  increased 
ways  and  means  will  not  have  to  be  found 
in  proportion.  My  answer  is,  that  those 
increased  ways  and  means  will  find  them- 
selves, because  the  payments  will  come 
back  from  the  Indian  Government  almost 
literally  as  quickly  as  they  go  ont  from 
the  War  Department ;  and  therefore  the 
financial  Minister  will  take  credit  on  the 
other  side  of  his  account  in  the  shape 
of  Miscellaneous  Revenue  to  the  exact 
amount  of  the  addition  to  the  Military 
Estimates. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  asked, 
whether  they  were  to  understand  that  the 
expense  of  the  depots  in  England  was  borne 
under  these  Estimates,  and  was  to  be  re- 
paid in  a  capitation  upon  the  army  in  India  ? 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: 
Yes.]  Then  the  smaller  the  army  in 
India,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  these 
depots,  the  greater  would  be  the  expense 
to  this  country,  and  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portion which  the  ludiau  Government 
would  have  to  pay  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS:  Of  course 
every  estimate  of  this  kind  must  be  made 
upon  an  average.  The  estimate  of  4£I0 
per  head  was  very  carefully  prepared  last 
year  by  a  Committee  composed  partly  of 
Members  of  the  Indian  Department  and 
partly  of  Ofiicers  of  the  War  Department. 
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Different  estimates  were  put  forward  on 
each  Bide,  and  at  last  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  upon  an  average  of  the 
strength  of  the  Indian  Estahlishment  £10 
per  head  would  he  a  fair  charge.  Of 
course  extreme  cases  may  occur. 

Colonel  SYEES  :  £10  per  head—that 
is,  OD  the  total  number  of  troops  in  the 
Estimate  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  No— on  the 
muster-roll. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOEB  asked 
for  some  explanation  of  the  data  on  which 
the  £10  per  man  was  reckoned,  and  hoped 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  which 
reference  bad  been  made  would  he  laid 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  HENLEY  :  In  answer  to  the  con- 
tradiction which  I  received  from  the»Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  have  to  say  that 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand  the  Estimates  for 
1854.  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  held 
his  present  office,  and  it  is  there  stated 
that  under  an  Act  of  George  IV.  the  sum 
of  £60.000  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
from  the  East  India  Company. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :    It  was-not  deducted. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD:  In  reply  to 
the  questions  of  hon.  Gentlemen,  I  may 
state  that  the  old  practice  was  that  the 
moment  an  English  regiment  was  put 
upon  the  Indian  establishment  the  whole 
expenses  connected  with  that  regiment 
were  transferred  to  the  ludian  revenue. 
The  payment  of  the  regiment  in  India 
was  made  in  India,  and  all  the  charges 
in  respect  of  it  payable  in  this  country 
were  paid  by  the  War  Office,  and  repaid 
hy  the  Indian  Government.  The  pay- 
ment for  these  charges  had  been  com- 
muted into  a  sum  of  £10  per  head, 
which  included  not  only  the  cost  of  re- 
cruiting and  training,  but  covered  un- 
der the  term  *'  &c.  '  all  other  items  of 
charge  whatever  (which  were  too  many 
to  be  enumerated)  incurred  in  this  coun- 
try in  respect  of  a  regiment  in  India. 
The  War  Office  has  no  interest  in  keeping 
down  this  expense ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Indian  Government  —  which , 
being  charged  with  the  payment,  has  such 
an  interest — has  no  means  of  keeping 
it  down.  The  consequence  is  that  much 
disagreeable  correspundenco  has  been 
going  on  between  the  two  departments ; 
and  to  that  state  of  things  it  is  desirable 
to  put  an  end.  A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, as  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  said, 
of  whieh  Sir  Alexander  Tulloh  was  chair- 


man ;  and  on  that  Committee  sat  on  the 
one  side  the  Deputy  Paymaster  General 
and  the  Revenue  Clerk  of  the  Treasury, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Department, 
the  Auditor  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Finance  Com- 
mission of  India.  They  ultimately  arrived 
at  the  conclusion — which  they  reported  in 
very  general  terms — that  they  had  quite 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  arrangement 
detailed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  a 
fair  one,  and  they  accordingly  recom- 
mended its  adoption  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, until  there  had  been  a  further  op- 
portunity of  going  more  fully  into  the 
matter.  On  an  average  of  many  years 
back  £8  per  head  has  been  found  to  be 
a  fair  charge  ;  but,  as  everybody  knows, 
many  additional  advantages  have  of  late 
years  been  afforded  to  the  soldier,  such 
as  good-conduct  pay,  greater  luxuries  in 
barracks,  and  the  like ;  and  on  due  in- 
vestigation it  was  thought  that  £2  more 
per  liead  would  be  the  proper  allowance 
for  tttese  extra  charges.  £10  per  head 
on  the  effective  force  mustered  in  India 
for  the  charges  at  home,  and  £3  lOs.  as 
our  contribution  towards  the  pensions  and 
dead  weight,  is,  we  think,  a  fair  scale. 
We  therefore  introduced  it  for  one  year, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  it  for  ano- 
ther year,  subject  to  further  consideratiun 
hereafter.  This  arrangement,  I  believe, 
will  greatly  simplify  matters,  and  be  per- 
fectly just  both  to  this  country  and  to 
India. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  doubted  whe- 
ther £10  per  head  per  annum  would  cover 
the  whole  charge  of  all  kinds  for  the 
effective  force,  and  thought  that  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  the  House 
ought  to  have  the  detailed  figures  of  the 
calculation  placed  before  it. 

Mr.  DEEDES  should  like  to  have  more 
clearly  pointed  out  by  what  means  the 
British  Exchequer  was  to  be  so  quickly 
repaid  the  advances. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  observed,  that 
a  monthly  muster-roll  of  the  Indian  army 
was  sent  home  every  month,  and  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  once  a  month  to 
the  Exchequer  from  Indian  funds. 

Mr.  DEEDES  asked,  whether  the  mus- 
ter-roll necessarily  conveyed  the  amount 
required  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  remarked,  that 
if  there  were  60,000  troops  in  India,  their 
cost  under  the  arrangement  would  be 
known  ;  under  the  old  system  the  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  striking  the  balances. 
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Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," 

The  House  (fmVW;— Ayes  132;  Noes 
65 :  Majority  77. 

Questiou  again  proposed. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

General  PEEL  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  call  attention  to  the  want  of  control  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Cororoons  o^er 
the  nayal  and  military  expenditure  of  the 
country.  After  having  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  submit  this  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  he  found  that  his 
hoo.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford 
(Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  had  taken  up  the 
matter  and  introduced  the  question  to  the 
House.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
fact,  and  that  a  discussion  arose  on  the 
occasion,  he  thought  the  subject  so  impor< 
tant  that  it  could  not  be  too  frequently 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
nothing  eould  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  position  in  which  the  House,  stood  as 
regarded  the  control  of  the  money  voted 
for  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  of 
the  country,  In  point  of  fact,  the  House 
exercised  no  control  whatever  over  this 
expenditure.  They  all  professed  tliem- 
selves  to  be  advocates  of  the  stricte»t 
economy,  and  he  had  no  doubt  those 
professions  were  sincere.  But  what  steps 
did  they  take  to  carry  them  into  effect  ? 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
observations  he  was  about  to  make  were 
dictated  by  no  party  feeling,  and  were 
not  meant  to  apply  to  any  particular 
Government,  far  less  to  any  individuals. 
If  any  fault  attached,  it  lay  with  that 
House  generally  for  nut  having  exer- 
cised a  more  effectual  control  over  the 
expenditure.  It  was  true  they  had  al- 
ways the  Estimates  before  them,  and  it 
might  be  said  that  the  House  had  the 
power  of  reducing  the  Votes.  All  he  could 
say  in  reply  to  that  was,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  involved  a  degree  of 
responsibility  which  he  for  one  should  be 
sorry  to  share.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  the  Estimates  were  always  proposed  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  that  they  alone  were  fully  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  number  of  men 
required  during  the  course  of  the  financial 
year.  He  looked  upon  the  Estimates  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  as  implying  to  a 
Sir  George  Lewie 


certain  degree  a  Tote  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  he  could  not  well  under- 
stand upon  what  grounds  the  Uouse  coold 
take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  re- 
fusing them.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
any  Ministry  could  remain  in  office  if  their 
Estimates  were  materially  interfered  with. 
It  had  frequently  been  suggested  that 
the  Estimates  might  be  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House.  To  such 
motions,  however,  he  had  been  alwajs 
opposed,  believing  that  it  was  peculiarly 
the  province  of  the  Government  to  decide 
upon  them  ;  that  the  Government  atone 
were  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
them ;  and  that  they  were  responsible  for 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  for  the 
means  of  providing  for  them.  A  Select 
Committee  could  not  possibly  be  supposed 
to  possess  all  the  information  necessary  to 
guide  them  to  a  proper  judgment  in  the 
matter,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
security  of  the  country  dependent  on  sn 
irresponsible  Committee  of  the  House. 
MoreoTcr,  he  thought  it  would  be  any- 
thing but  promoting  a  wise  economy  to 
authorize  those  Estimates  to  be  framed  by 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House.  The 
main  portions  of  the  increased  Estimates 
had  arisen  from  the  Resolutions  of  the 
House.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if  they 
delegated  to  a  Select  Committee  the  power 
of  framing  those  Estimates  generally,  the 
result  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  countiy.  For  ex- 
ample, a  rule  had  been  laid  down  with 
regard  to  reliefs  ;  namely,  tiiat  every  regi« 
meut  should  be  called  on  to  serve  ten  years 
abroad  and  five  years  at  home  ;  but  if  that 
rule  was  fully  carried  out,  they  would  re- 
quire a  very  large  increase  of  men.  The 
House  had  also  approved  of  the  report 
of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
recommended  a  space  of  600  cubic  feet  to 
each  soldier  in  the  barrack  dormitories. 
Now  it  was  obvious,  that  if  such  a  recom- 
mendation were  acted  upon,  it  would  in- 
volve a  great  increase  of  expenditure 
for  further  barrack  accommodation.  The 
Estimates,  as  laid  before  the  Uouse,  do 
not  embrace  all  the  demands  made  by  the 
various  departments  in  military  districts ; 
they  are  out  down  to  the  lowest  point  con- 
sistent with  the  efficiency  of  the  services. 
Indeed,  he  thought  a  larger  amount  might 
not  only  be  asked  for  with  a  due  regard  to 
efficiency,  but  also  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my. A  Select  Committee  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  resisting  a  drmand  for  outlay 
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fouDdeil  on  a  Resolution  of  the  House,  and 
based  upon  tlie  principles  of  economy.  He 
thought,  therefore,  we  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  Estimates  as  pro- 
posed bj  the  GoTemroent ;  and  his  ex- 
perience told  him  there  was  little  hope 
of  materially  reducing  them,  and  that  it 
would  Tery  rai:eiy  be  desirable  to  do  so. 
He  thought  it  most  objectionable  that 
they  should  have  Supplementary  Esli- 
mates.  Supplementary  Estimates,  in  his 
opinion,  should  always  be  aToided  as  much 
aa  possible.  They  deranged  the  whole 
financial  arrangements  of  the  year,  and 
the  Estimates  for  the  year  ought  to  pro- 
Tide,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  for  the 
services  of  the  year.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to 
the  form  in  which  the  Estimates  were 
laid  before  them.  There  were,  how. 
ever,  grave  objections  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  appropriated.  He 
thought  that  the  audit  of  the  expen- 
diture should  be  expedited  as  much  as 
possible.  It  generally  took  eight  months 
for  the  audit  of  the  Admiralty  Estimates 
and  thirteen  months  for  those  of  the  army. 
Considering  the  facilities  of  communication 
that  now  existed,  he  thought  it .  might  be 
effected  within  a  much  shorter  period  ;  but 
be  the  time  sooner,  or  be  it  later,  he  would 
have  the  audit  of  the  expenditure  »ubroitted 
to  a  Committee  of  that  House.  That  Com- 
mittee should  be  called  upon  to  examine 
the  expenditure,  and  to  compare  the  sura 
Toted  with  the  expenditure,  with  the  view 
of  seeing  whether  the  number  of  men  voted 
had  been  actually  raised  ;  what  money 
liad  been  transferred  from  one  service  to 
another ;  and  if  such  transfer  had  taken 
place,  they  should  inquire  whether  the 
money  so  transferred  had  been  actually  a 
saving,  or  merely  arose  from  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  service  for  which  it  had  been 
voted.  The  adoption  of  such  a  course 
would  lead  to  accuracy  in  the  Estimates 
and  economy  in  the  expenditure  far  more 
than  by  referring  the  Estimates  themselves 
to  a  Committee.  They  had  the  Estimates 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the 
Estimates  of  the  former  year  to  compare 
with  them.  But  neither  the  Hou^e  nor  the 
Government  knew  whether  the  Estimates 
voted  for  the  former  year  were  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been 
Toted.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have 
the  Estimates  of  the  previous  year  that  had 
been  audited  before  them.  .  [Sir  Gborge 
Lbwi8  :  The  accounts  ?]  Be  meant  the 
audited  accounts.      >\  ith  regard  to  any 


account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  vote  to  night» 
if  any  very  industrious  or  inquisitive  Mem- 
ber should  two  years  and  a  half  hence — 
say  at  the  end  of  1864 — search  very  dili- 
gently in  the  library  of  the  House,  he 
mii^ht  then  find  an  audited  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  voted  this 
year :  but,  whatever  the  excess  of  the 
expenditure  might  be,  or  whatever  trans- 
fers might  have  been  made  from  one  ser- 
vice to  another,  he  ventured  to  say  he 
would  never  be  able  to  attract  the  atten- 
tiqn  of  the  House  to  it.  It  would  have 
been  met  by  Supplementary  Estimates* 
by  votes  of  credit,  or  by  transfers  of  votes  ; 
and  as  the  House  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  vote  any  further  sum  in  regard  to  those 
Estimates,  its  attention  could  not  be  en- 
listed to  the  subject.  It  might  be  asked, 
what  was  the  use  of  a  control  over  ex- 
penditure which  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  until  eighteen  months  after  the  ex- 
penditure had  taken  place  ?  He  admitted 
it  would  have  no  effect  on  past  expendi- 
ture, but  it  would  have  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  expenditure  for  tho 
future.  The  next  improvement  that  he 
would  suggest  would  be  an  alteration  in 
the  Appropriation  Act  as  regarded  the 
manner  in  which  sums  were  permitted  to 
be  transferred  from  one  service  to  another. 
At  present  the  heads  of  the  departments 
were  obliged  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  to  such  transfers.  But  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  them 
last  yedr  that  the  Treasury  htfd  neither 
power  nor  responsibility  in  the  matter  ; 
that  if  the  money  were  there,  and  was 
required  by  one  service,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Treasury  to  sanction  the  transfer 
without  coming  to  the  House.  He  (Gene- 
ral Peel)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
power  of  transfer  might  not  he  necessary 
in  some  cases,  but  he  would  leave  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  If,  for  example,  they  had 
more  men  than  they  had  money  to  pay,  it 
would  be  certainly  necessary  that  this 
transfer  should  be  made.  Those  trans- 
fers, however,  never  took  place  until  near 
the  end  of  the  financial  year,  when  the 
Votes  were  exhausted.  But  Parliament 
was  always  sitting  at  the  time,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  come  for  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  and  not  act  upon 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  for  those 
transfers.  If  Parliament  were  not  sitting, 
he  might  make  the  transfer  ;  but  it  should 
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be  iinperatiTe  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  report  the  circumstance  to  Parliament 
when  it  assembled.  This  system,  of  course, 
would  only  apply  to  what  was  Toted  for 
the  naval  and  military  services.  Another 
improvement  he  would  suggest  was,  that 
no  service  of  the  past  year  should  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  money  voted  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year.  Nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  obtain  the  postponement  of 
the  delivery  under  contracts  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  financial  year ;  and  then 
the  money  so  voted  for  this  purpose  might 
be  applied  to  another  purpose.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  gave 
them  an  instance  the  other  night,  when 
he  told  them  that  a  sum  of  £50.000  which 
ought  to  have  been  paid  in  the  one  year 
became  a  charge  on  the  next  year. 

LoBD  CLARBNCB  PAGET  :  It  was 
re- voted  in  the  next  year. 

General  PEEL :  Exactly.  He  had 
known  a  case,  not  of  £50.000.  but  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  which  became  a 
charge  on  the  ensuing  year;  and  he 
doubted  much  whether  they  should  have 
heard  anything  about  the  matter  unless 
the  Government  had  been  obliged  to  come 
down  to  the  House  for  a  Supplemental 
Estimate.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  money  had  been  improperly  expend- 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
the  large  outlay  for  the  last  few  years  on 
the  military  and  naval  services  had  placed 
those  set  vices  in  a  state  of  efficiency  which 
redounded  much  to  the  credit  of  all  the 
departments.  He  believed  that  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  most  economical — had 
saved  the  country  the  necessity  of  going 
to  war,  and  that  the  state  of  preparation 
in  which  the  country  had  been  found  had 
saved  us  the  expenditure  of  many  mil- 
lions. He  did  not  object  to  the  expen- 
diture that  had  been  incurred,  but  that 
the  House  bad  not  that  control  ever  the 
money  voted  which  it  ought  to  have.  For 
instance,  from  the  years  1858  to  1861, 
Indian  troops  were  employed  in  China 
who  had  had  never  been  voted  by  that 
House,  and  had  never  been  included  in 
the  Estimates.  He  had  the  greatest 
doubt  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tiny Act  could  be  applied  to  men  so  en- 
gaged and  not  included  in  the  Act.  What 
he  meant  to  say  was  that  the  men  who 
had  been  so  employed  were  employed 
without  this  House  having  authorized  such 
a  proceeding.  They  were  paid  for  in  one 
lump,  and  no  account  that  he  knew  of  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  House  of  that  ex- 
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penditure.  Surely  that  was  not  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things.  With  reference 
to  the  transfer  from  one  Vote  to  another, 
he  might  state  that  in  the  financial  year 
1860-1  the  sum  of  £250,000  was  voted 
for  iron-plated  ships.  No  portion  of  that 
money,  however,  was  employed  during 
that  year  for  that  purpose  ;  the  whole  was 
transferred  to  the  expenses  of  the  Admi- 
ralty on  account  of  the  Chinese  war ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  which 
the  Admiralty  was  to  have  had  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  army  in  order  to  meet  their 
expenditure,  which  greatly  exceeded  the 
Estimates.  Again.  £250,000  was  voted 
this  year  for  the  same  pnrpose,  to  which 
he  understood  only  a  portion  of  it  was 
applied  ;  another  portion  had  been  applied 
to  some  other  object.  Thus  the  House 
might  go  on  voting  money  for  a  specific 
purpose  over  and  over  again,  and  it  might 
be  transferred  to  another  purpose  over  and 
over  again.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  up  the  Estimates  and  look,  for 
example,  at  the  Vote  for  barracks,  forti- 
fications, and  civil  buildings ;  they  would 
see  how  much  money  had  been  voted,  and 
how  small  the  portions  were  which  had  been 
expended  upon  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
voted.  What  had  become  of  the  balance? 
This  system  ought  sorely  to  be  put  an 
end  to.  The  House  should  have  a  more 
direct  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
those  things  could  be  better  discussed  in 
Committee  than  across  the  table  of  that 
House.  He  should  have  moved  for  a 
Committee  if  he  did  not  think  he  should 
he  interfering  with  a  motion  of  a  noble 
Friend  of  his  (Lord  Robert  MonUgu) 
which  was  to  come  on  next  week.  To 
that  motion,  however,  shaped  as  it  was, 
he  could  not  give  his  assent.  U  his  noble 
Friend  would  change  the  terms  of  his 
Motion,  and  move  for  a  Committee  to 
consider  how  a  more  direct  control  could 
be  given  to  the  House  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  he  should  give  him 
his  support.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
great  economist.  He  thought  that  the 
best  economy  was  true  efficiency.  No- 
thing however  could  be  more  unsatisfac- 
tory than  the  present  position  of  the  House 
in  respect  of  those  matters. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  re- 
markable what  coincidences  of  opinion  were 
to  be  found  between  Gentlemen  who  were 
in  office  and  Gentlemen  who  expected  to  be 
in  office.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  been  Secretary  for  Wor 
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joatified  the  extraordinarj  expenditure  for 
the  arm  J  asked  for  by  the  present  Se- 
cretary for  War.  To  him  (Mr.  Williams) 
the  Estimates  proposed  for  the  Army  this 
year  appeared  perfectly  incomprehensible, 
when  he  looked  at  tbe  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  compared  them  with  those 
of  former  times.  The  Estimates  for  the 
army  this  year  amounted  to  j6J  5,300,000, 
independent  of  the  Militia  Estimates  ;  and 
if  the  latter  were  the  same  as  last  year, 
it  would  make  a  total  expenditure  for 
army  and  militia  of  nearly  j6i  6,000.000. 
Some  expectation  had  been  raised  that 
they  should  get  a  reduction  of  a  mil- 
lion. Nothing  could  justify  this  expendi- 
ture but  a  preparation  for  war,  and  the 
amount  of  the  present  Estimates  exceeded 
the  Estimates  for  the  year  in  which  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  Russian  War. 
And  yet  Her  Majesty  by  Her  Commis- 
sioners had  assured  the  House  that  her 
relations  with  all  foreign  Powers  were 
perfectly  good.  An  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
II.  Baillie)  had  complained  that  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  was  constantly  comparing  the 
expenditure  of  late  years  with  that  twenty 
years  ago;  but  the  only  instance  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  to  justify 
the  extravagant  expenditure  into  which 
they  had  fallen  was  tbe  increase  of  our 
Colonies;  but  those  Colonics  had  not  re- 
quired an  increase  of  5,000  men  more 
than  they  had  when  the  expenditure  was 
so  much  less.  Now,  taking  the  period 
from  1822  to  1852,  the  expenditure  pro- 
posed for  the  present  year  was  nearly 
double  the  largest  amount  expended  in 
any  of  those  years.  In  1830,  the  last 
year  of  the  Tory  unreformcd  Parliament, 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  greatest 
soldier  this  country  had  ever  produced,  was 
Prime  Minister,  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended on  the  army  was  only  £7,238,000. 
In  the  first  year  of  tbe  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, when  Earl  Grey  was  Premier,  the 
amount  required  was  ^7,900.000.  In  an- 
other very  remarkable  year,  where  one  of 
the  greatest  Statesmen,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  General  of  the  time,  was  in  office 
— the  year  1835 — the  amount  expended 
for  the  am»y  was  £7,550,000  ;  and  in 
the  year  1852-3,  the  la&t  before  the  pre- 
parations for  the  Russian  war,  the  army 
expenditure  was  £8,540,000— very  little 
more  than  half  what  was  required  this 
year.  The  expenditure  upon  the  army 
and  navy  which  was  now  proposed  would 
amount  to  £27,500,000 ;  but  if  the  pre- 
8ent   Government  could  carry   on   public 


affairs  with  the  same  amount  of  expend!* 
ture  ns  had  taken  place  under  the  four 
GovernmontB  which  he  had  mentioned, 
there  would  be  a  saving  in  those  services 
of  something  like  £14,000,000  this  year. 
The  amount  offeree  of  a  military  character 
maintained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
inclusive  of  militia  and  volunteers,  but, 
exclusire  of  the  force  in  India  and  the  Co- 
lonies, was  extraordinary.  He  calculated 
it  at  400,000  men,  taking  the  militia  at 
the  number  of  last  year,  and  the  volun- 
teers according  to  the  latest  report.  In 
respect  of  the  Volunteers,  he  regarded 
that  body  of  men  as  most  valuable.  It 
had  inspired  a  sense  of  security  into  the 
minds  of  the  most  timid— the  oldest  of  old 
women  now  thought  themselves  perfectly 
secure  from  invasion  ;  and  though  there 
was  now  an  attempt  in  some  quarters  to 
throw  cold  water  on  it,  he  believed  that 
it  deserved  the  highest  respect  and  con- 
fidence. He  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  reason  of  this  great  accumulation  of 
military  force  year  after  year?  Invasion 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  made 
a  bugbear,  but  he  doubted  whether  any 
French  Sovereign  could  be  named  who 
had  had  a  greater  desire  than  the  present 
Emperor  for  peace  and  friendship  with  this 
country.  In  the  present  Estimates  the 
amount  to  be  expended  on  the  Colonies  was 
astounding  —  it  amounted  to  £3.718,000 
for  the  army  alone  ;  and  what  was  spent, 
in  addition,  on  the  navy  for  protecting  the 
Colonies,  on  colonial  bishops,  on  clergy  of 
various  denominations,  on  magistrates,  go- 
vernors, and  other  officials,  increased  the 
amount  to  £4.700,000;  and  what  they 
contributed  towards  that  vast  sura  was  no 
more  than  £109,000.  It  was  most  unjust 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be 
taxed  for  the  protection  of  communities 
which  would  be  perfectly  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  if  they  would  only  follow  the 
noble  example  which  had  been  set  them  by 
the  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colo- 
nies were  reciprocally  advantageous.  But 
that  had  now  ceased.  The  Colonies  were 
now  in  no  way  constrained  to  take  their 
manufactures  from  this  country,  but  had 
the  liberty  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  could  impose  any  amount  of 
duty  on  what  might  be  sent  from  this 
country ;  he  knew  not  that  Great  Britain 
derived  any  advantage  from  them,  except 
the  patronage  exercised  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  appointing  the  governors;  but 
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he  must  not  be  supposed  as  desiring  to 
soTer  the  connection  between  the  Colunies 
and  the  mother  country.  The  fact»  how. 
6fer,  was,  tliat  the  only  benefit  that  we  de- 
rived from  them  was  the  patronage,  in  the 
shape  of  governorships,  which  they  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
for  the  time  being. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  be  thankful  to 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  General  (General 
Peel),  and  also  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote)  for  having  called  attention  to  this 
difficult  and  important  subject.  It  showed 
their  zeal  as  financial  reformers  ;  because 
on  all  hands  it  was  admitted  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  accounts  were  the  most 
correct  and  the  most  strictly  kept  of  all 
the  public  accounts.  That,  therefore, 
was  the  most  unfavourable  ground  that 
a  financial  reformer  could  take  up.  The 
inference  which  must,  however,  be  drawn 
from  this  was,  that  it  required  a  much  less 
knowledge  to  make  a  successful  attack  on 
the  miscellaneous  accounts  and  the  other 
Estimates.  He  was,  however,  not  about 
to  enlarge  on  that  point  at  present,  be- 
cause that  was  the  subject  of  the  Motion 
that  he  should  bring  on  next  week,  in 
virtue  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given 
on  the  lith  of  February.  He  desired, 
however,  to  remove  a  few  of  the  pre- 
judices that  might  be  raised  in  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members  by  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  General.  The 
first  thing  he  said  was  that  he  objected 
to  a  Committee  of  that  House  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  exumination  of  the  Esti- 
mates.  Now,  that  hnd  been  a  constitu- 
tional practice  of  a  very  old  date.  Com- 
mittees had  been  appointed  frequently  in 
former  years  for  the  examination  of  the 
Estimates,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  year 
said  that  the  only  way  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  House — the  only  mode  of 
fulfilling  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Monies  Committee — was  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, to  be  annually  appointed  in  that 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates.  [Mr.  Peel:  The 
Accounts,  not  the  Estimates.]  He  was 
nearly  certain  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  "Estimates."  He  was  not, 
however,  sure  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  thing  to  be  considert'd,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  below  (General  Peel)  bad 
said,  was  whether  the  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts could  be  expedited,  and  that  ques- 
Mr.  W.  William 


tion  should  be  submitted,  and  that  alone 
to  the  Committee.  But  the  first  thing, 
he  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  apprehended, 
was,  to  consider  whether  the  audit  itself 
was  efficient  or  was  not  efficient.  Now, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  read  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Mis- 
cellaneous Expenditure  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  Audit  Board  was  a  mere 
delusion,  and  that  they  did  not  really 
audit  the  accounts  at  all.  Some  of  the 
heads  of  accounts  were  submitted  to 
them,  and  they  added  them  up  to  see  if 
they  correctly  added.  He  (Lord  Robert 
Montagu)  did  not  believe  that  they  even 
saw  the  vouchers.  Mr.  Romilly,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Audit  Board,  said 
that  the  accounts  could  not  be  got  from 
the  Secretary  for  War,  and  he  said  that 
Parliament  was  greatly  mistaken  if  it  sup- 
posed that  the  accounts  were  efficiently 
audited.  It  was  useless,  therefore,  to 
talk  about  expediting  the  audit  when  that 
audit  was  a  delusion.  They  would  be 
only  expediting  the  influence  of  a  delusion. 
Something  should  therefore  be  done  to 
obtain  a  correct  audit  of  the  accounts. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (General  Peel) 
had  alluded  to  a  vote  of  £250.000  for 
iron  ships  that  was  taken  in  1859.  Now 
that  would  show  how  these  things  were 
done.  The  Minister  went  down  to  the 
House  at  tlie  end  of  the  session,  and  was 
in  the  greatest  hurry  for  the  Vote,  which 
he  brought  forward  in  a  special  Bill, 
lie  said  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
building  iron  ships  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  WAS  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
enter  into  competition  with  him,  o:id  strive 
to  rival  him  successfully  in  that  race.  The 
hon.  Members  for  Birmingham  and  Lam- 
beth both  objected,  but  their  objections 
were  overridden,  because  it  waa  consi- 
dered that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  building  these  ships.  What  then  was 
the  astonishment  of  tlie  House  to  find  that 
not  a  single  penny  of  the  vote  of  £250,000 
was  etpended  on  iron  plated  ship^,  and 
that  all  of  it  was  transferred  to  militaiy 
stores  ?  Other  cases  might  be  cited 
which  were  even  worse  ;  but  he  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  would  defor  his  obser- 
vations on  that  subject  until  his  Motion 
next  week,  when  the  whole  question  would 
be  laid  before  the  House.  The  gallant 
General  had  said  he  could  not  ikup)>ort 
that  Motion  in  its  present  form.  He  was 
Korry  for  that ;  and  from  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  he  feared  be 
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was  labouring  under  a  similar  intention 
He  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  had,  he  ac< 
knowledged,  prepared  the  Resolution  with 
out  consultation  with  any  Member  of 
the  House.  He  had,  however,  taken  it 
bodily  from  the  report  of  the  Public 
Monies  Committee.  He  therefore  was  not 
responsible  for  the  terms  of  his  Motion, 
and  he  really  would  not  like  to  change  it 
unless  the  House  expressed  a  strong  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  There  had  been 
frequent  promises  of  financial  reform  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  but  there  had 
never  been  any  fulfilment,  nor  any  steps 
taken  towards  that  end.  In  1859  there 
were  empty  promises  of  financial  reform  ; 
in  1860  there  were  similar  promises  of 
financial  reform,  and  in  1861  they  had  two 
auch  promises.  On  the  8th  of  February 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came 
down  to  the  Hduso  and  said  that  the  only 
way  of  meeting  tiie  wishes  of  the  House 
and  of  fulfilling  the  recommendations  of 
the  various  Committees,  was  to  appoint 
a  Committee  annually  ;  he  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Committee,  and 
promised  the  House,  that  if  that  Motion 
were  granted,  he  would  then  move  that 
the  appointment  of  that  Committee  should 
become  a  Standing  Order  of  the  House. 
That  promise  had  never  been  fulfilled  to 
that  day.  He  (Lord  Robert  Montagu) 
thooght  it  rested  with  the  independent 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
—  Members  who  professed  so  much  to 
their  constituents,  and  were  so  lavish  in 
promised  to  restrain  the  reckless  expendi- 
ture. This  was  growing  worse  and  worse 
every  year,  and  he  (Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu) rejoiced  when  he  heard  the  speeches 
of  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  because, 
as  there  had  been  plenty  of  empty  pro- 
mises from  the  other  (the  Ministerial) 
aide,  without  performances,  they  wt>re 
going  now  to  get  performances  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  even 
without  any  previous  promises. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  The  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
Williams)  in  favour  of  limiting  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  defence  of  our  Colonies 
might  adrantageously  have  been  reserved 
uniil  to-morrow,  when  a  special  Resolution 
upon  that  very  subject  will  be  submit  ted 
to  the  House.  As  to  the  iPemarks  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Hun- 
tingdon (General  Peel)  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  control  exercised  by  this 
House  over  the  Army  and  Navy  expcndi 
ture,  I  can  only  express  my  opinion  that 


if  he  investigates  the  matter  more  closely 
he  will  find  that  many  of  the  defects  he 
believes  tu  exist  are  imaginary,  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the 
army  and  navy  are  concerned,  the  check 
of  this  House  is  very  complete.  The 
speech  of  the  gallant  Gentlouian  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  epilogue  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Monies  which  sat  two  years  ago,  and  of 
which  1  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber. Our  object  was  to  assimilate  the 
practice  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  to  the  practice  with  regard  to 
those  for  the  army  and  navy.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  practice  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates  was,  as  far  as  the 
check  of  this  House  is  concerned,  almost 
perfect,  and  the  difficulty  was  so  to  ar- 
range the  votes  of  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates as  to  bring  them  under  the  same 
rale.  That  rule  is,  if  the  money  voted 
is  not  expended  within  the  year  the  power 
of  expenditure  granted  by  the  Vote  ceases. 
For  instance,  if  £100,000  is  voted  this 
year  for  a  barrack,  and  it  is  not  expended 
before  the  let  of  April  next,  the  power 
is  gone,  and  the  War  Department  cannot 
spend  the  money  until  it  is  revoted  by  this 
House.  When  the  year  has  passed  away, 
and  all  the  payments  made  within  it  have 
been  calculated  together,  the  expenditure 
is  audited — for  it  then  becomes  an  ac- 
count, and  not  an  estimate.  The  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  last  (Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu) said  the  Government  were  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  faith  in  not  moving  the  re- 
appointment of  a  Committee  which  sat 
last  Session.  [Lord  Robert  Montagu  : 
In  not  making  it  a  Standing  Order.]  1 
know  nothing  about  a  Standing  Order.  I 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  move  the  re- 
appointment of  that  Committee,  and  then 
the  audited  accounts  for  the  army  and 
navy  can  be  referred  to  it.  But  lot  the 
House  observe  the  great  distinction  be-  . 
tween  an  audited  account  and  a  payment 
upon  estimate.  All  the  payments  made 
by  the  Government  in.  the  course  of  a 
year  are  in  the  nature  of  cash  pnyments 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  this  House. 
When  payments  are  made  they  become 
matters  of  account,  and  then  they  are 
audited  by  the  Board  of  Audit.  It  has 
been  said  that  some  payments  have  been 
made  for  service  in  China  in  excess  of  the 
Votes  of  this  House.  My  firm  belief  is, 
that  the  Executive  Government  never  does 
make  any  payment  in  excess  of  the  Votea 
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of  this  TToaBO.  If  it  does,  it  is  cer- 
tainly liable  to  impeachment.  It  is  pos- 
sible— though  I  have  do  personal  know- 
ledge that  the  fact  is  so — that  some  regi- 
ments on  the  Indian  establishment  may 
have  been  serving  in  China,  and  their 
pay  may  have  come  out  of  the  Indian 
treasury.  It  is  also  possible  that  their 
pay  may  have  come  out  of  the  Vote  of 
Credit  for  China ;  but  that  any  English 
regiment  serving  in  China  should  have 
been  paid  without  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament I  hold  to  be  utterly  impossible, 
and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  rests  upon  some 
delusion  or  misapprehension.  The  House 
may  be  assured  that  no  Executive  Govern- 
ment, to  whatever  party  it  may  belong, 
ever  knowingly  makes  any  payment  in 
excess  of  the  Votes  of  this  House.  There 
may  be  wasteful  expenditure — expenditure 
over  which  the  Government  has  not  suffi- 
cient control  from  the  distance  at  which 
it  is  incurred,  or  from  some  other  cause  ; 
and  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  when  hos- 
tilities are  going  on  no  Government  can 
find  means  of  preventing  undue  expendi- 
ture- It  is  impossible  at  such  times  to 
hold  the  purse-strings  quite  close.  I  ap- 
peal to  any  Gentleman  who  knows  what 
expenditure  in  the  field  is,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  exercise  a  strict  Parliamentary 
control  over  it ;  but  that  any  executive 
department  knowingly  sanctions  any  pay- 
ment in  excess  of  the  Votes  of  this  House 
I  do  not  believe,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
if  any  such  case  appears  to  exist  it  will 
be  found  upon  investigation  to  be  a  mis- 
take. Having  made  these  remarks,  I 
trust  the  House  will  now  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  be- 
lieved  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in 
considerable  error  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  troops  being  employed  without  the  cog- 
nizance of  Parliament.  It  would  be  found 
that  during  the  Chinese  war  a  regiment 
had  been  employed  through  the  agency 
of  the  Commissariat  chest. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  thought  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  must  be  referring  to 
native  Indian  troops. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY:  Pre- 
cisely. 

TROOPS  FOR  CANADA.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  it  would 

be  recollected  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 

disturbance  in  America  a  question   arose 

how  far  it  would  be  our  duty  to  protect 
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our  possessions  in  Canada.      Upon  that 
point  different  views  were  expressed.    At 
length  the  Government  sent  out  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops  by  the  Chreat  Eastern 
and  other  vessels.     On  the  ^4th  of  June, 
however,  a  question  was   put  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  it  was  supported  by  high 
authority  from   this   side   of  the   House, 
strongly  condemning  their  proceedings  in 
this  particular.      He  was  startled  at  the 
time  to  hear  some  of  the  expressions  which 
were  used,  echoing  the  opinions  expressed 
by  a  portion  of  the  press.     Condemnation 
of  the  Government  was  profuse  for  having 
sent  out  troops  in  such  numbers  at  such 
a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner,  which  was 
said  to  be  such  as  would  be  highly  offen- 
sive to  the  American  people.     Since  that 
time,    however,    he   had    understood   that 
the  Governor  General  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief   of  the   Forces   had  applied   for 
large   reinforcements,   10,000   or  12,000, 
for  Canada.     The  probable  expediency  of 
that  demand  was  elucidated  by  the  Trent 
affair ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
a  great  relief  to  the  c«»untry  had  it  been 
known  that  so  large  reinforcements  had 
been  sent  out  at  a  time  when  they  would 
in    a    great    measure    have   escaped    the 
dangers  incurred    at   a    later  period,  and 
that  such  a  body  of  troops  were  already  in 
that  country,  prepared  to  resist  any  attack 
made  upon  the  independence  of   Canada. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  such  applica- 
tions as  he  had  stated  had  been  made  to 
the  Government  by  those  responsible  fur 
the  safety  of  Canada,  and  what  effect  the 
sentimflnts  expressed  in  that  House,  and 
by  some  portion  of  the  press,  had  made  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  tlint 
particular  ?     The  h«in.  Member  then  put 
the  Question  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
Whether  the  Govcnior  General  of  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  Commandcr-in  Chief  of  the 
forces  there,  did  not  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment last  summer  to  send  out  a  body  of 
troops  to  Canada  considerably  larger  than 
that  which  was  actually  sent  at  that  time ; 
and,  if  80,  why  they  did  not  more  fully 
comply  wiih  that  requisition  ? 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  had 
a  few  words  to  address  to  the  Hou.<e  in  re- 
ference to  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates. 
He  believed  that  the  House  of  Commons 
possessed  ampfe  power  of  controlling  those 
Estimates,  if  they  would  only  exercise  it. 
The  late  Mr.  Hume,  without  one-half  of 
the  information  which  was  at  present  laid 
befiire  Parliament,  was  able  to  control  the 
public  expenditure ;  and  if  he  (Sir  Francis 
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Bariog)  wanted  to  show  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  tho  House  itself  that  that  control 
was  not  at  present  exercised,  he  need  only 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  benches  around 
him.  He  wished  also  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  propriety  of  reappoint- 
ing at  an  early  period  the  Public  Monies 
Committee  of  last  Session,  so  that  its  Mem- 
bers might  be  enabled  to  go  fully  into  tho 
numerous  details  which  would  come  under 
their  examination.  He  would  further  re- 
commend that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  complained  that  the  House 
had  not  sufficient  control  over  the  public 
expenditure  should  be  nominated  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Committee. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  In  reply 
to  the  question  put  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Darby  Griffith)  I  have  to  confirm  what 
he  stated — namely,  that  the  reinforcements 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  thought 
it  right  to  send  to  our  North  American 
provinces  in  the  course  of  last  summer 
were  represented  by  Gentlemen  on  that 
aide  of  the  House  as  useless,  injurious, 
and  inipolitic.  It  was  said  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  sent.  1  believe  that  opinion 
is  not  now  very  much  entertained.  It  had 
been  the  wish  of  tho  Government  to  send 
out  at  that  time  a  larger  number  ;  but,  so 
far  from  that  larger  number  having  been 
asked  for  by  the  colonial  authorities,  it  was 
ID  consequence  of  the  representations  made 
by  the  Colonial  authorities  that  the  sending 
of  that  larger  number  was  for  the  time 
suspended ;  therefore  it  was  not  at  all 
owing  to  any  want  of  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  that  a  larger  number 
was  not  sent  at  the  time  ;  but,  as  it  hap- 
pened, I  believe  it  was  rather  fortunate 
that  we  did  not  send  that  number  then, 
because  I  think  those  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  late  events  must  have  seen 
that  the  energy  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
Tery  large  force  was  despatched  to  Canada 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  in  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  naturally  opposed  them- 
^  selves  to  such  a  proceeding — that  display 
of  promptitude,  of  vigour  and  power,  on 
the  part  of  this  country,  I  am  convinced 
tended  very  greatly  to  the  peaceful  and  sa- 
tisfactory solution  of  the  recent  difficulties 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 
LoBD  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  that 
last  year,  in  Committee  on  the  Army  Es- 
timates, he  had  called  attention  to  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  sum  total  re- 
quired for  any  particular  colony.  He 
begged  to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


the  Secretary  for  War  for  the  change  he 
had  made  in  that  matter  in  the  present 
Estimates,  in  which  the  military  charges 
for  each  colony  were  separately  set  forth. 
But  he  would  suggest  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  might  make  a  further 
improvement  in  that  case  if  he  would  give, 
under  each  head,  the  component  items  of 
each  sum  total,  so  that  hon.  Members 
could  see  what  was  the  outlay  incurred  in 
a  colony  for  men,  or  for  fortifications,  or 
for  any  other  source  of  expenditure. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  it 
had  been  in  his  consideration  whether 
under  each  colony  the  amount  should  be 
given,  distributed  through  the  various  par- 
ticulars which  made  up  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. £ut  the  items  in  many  cases  were 
so  small  that  the  House  would  be  rather 
perplexed  than  informed ;  and  the  real 
question  of  importance  was  to  give  the 
sum  total  for  each  colony.  Of  course  the 
noble  Lord  could  have  the  information  he 
desired,  if  the  House  wished  it,  in  a  Sup- 
plemental Estimate. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS:  Mr.  Massey, 
although  we  make  annually  a  constitu- 
tional protest  against  the  institution  of 
a  standing  army — although  we  annually 
recite  in  our  Mutiny  Act  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  liberties  of  this  country  to 
maintain  a  standing  army  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  stiU  I  think  that 
this  protest  must  be  considered  as  a  con- 
stitutional fiction,  and  that  we  must  re- 
gard an  army  as  belonging  to  the  perma- 
nent institutions  of  the  country,  not  kss 
than  the  navy,  or  the  machinery  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  the  existence  of  our  army  is 
dependent  upon  the  annual  vote  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  no  one  doubts  that  this  vote 
will  be  cheerfully  given,  no  one  wishes 
that  the  continuity  of  the  army — I  mean 
that  system  of  organization  and  discip- 
line which  can  be  attained  only  when  the 
army  is  maintained  in  a  permanent  form 
— should  be  destroyed.  It  is,  moreover, 
true,  not  only  that  we  have  a  standing 
army  in  substance,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  of  the  institutions  which 
we  maintain.  For  I  find  that,  taking  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  country  at  its  pre- 
sent amount— about  £70,000,000  per  an- 
num, of  which  sum  £26,200,000  may  be 
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referred  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  National  Debt — the  cost  of  the  army 
alone  amounts  to  £15,302,000;  and  taken 
together  with  the  militia,  to  £16,250,000: 
leaving  for  all  the  other  branches  of  ex- 
penditure the  sum  of  £27,550,000.  So 
that  the  expense  of  our  army  and  militia 
is  about  £16,000,000,  as  compared  with 
£27,000,000,  the  remainder  of  our  total 
expenditure,  minus  the  interest  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  The  Committee  will  there- 
fore perceive  that  in  voting  the  Army 
Estimates  they  deal  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
which  is  within  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  quite  true,  as  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Williams)  has  already  pointed 
out,  that  this  expenditure  has  increased 
of  late  years ;  and  in  moving  the  first  Vote 
of  the  Estimates  now  on  the  table — the 
Vote  embracing  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired, and  therefore  substantially  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  whole  Esti- 
mate— ^it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  furnish 
the  Committee,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  with  an 
answer  to  these  questions: — Why  have 
Army  Estimates  increased  of  late  years  ? 
and  why  have  they  reached  the  sum  of 
£15,302,000,  which  is  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  the  Commit- 
tee to  assent  in  the  present  Session  ? 
Now,  I  can,  I  think,  without  occupying 
to  any  unreasonable  length  the  time  of 
hon.  Members,  supply  them  with  an  an- 
swer to  those  questions;  and  I  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  do  so  without  troubling 
them  with  any  great  amount  of  details  or 
figures,  which  are,  I  am  aware,  always 
distasteful  within  these  walls. 

In  order  to  make  the  point  with  which 
I  propose  to  deal  clear,  I  will  ask  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  to  go  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1789 — the  year  in  which 
the  great  French  Bevolution  broke  out. 
In  that  >ear  the  total  number  of  men 
voted  for  the  British  and  Irish  establish- 
ments—the two  establishments  were  then 
separate  —  was  43,395  ;  while  the  total 
sum  voted  for  the  Army,  the  Ordnance, 
and  the  Commissariat  was  £2,981,000 — 
that  is  to  say,  £2,428,000  for  Great 
Britain  and  £553,000  for  Ireland.  Not 
quite  £3,000,000,  therefore,  was  the  en- 
tire amount  of  our  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary purposes  in  the  first  year  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Well,  as  the  Com- 
mittee is  aware,  we  embarked  shortly 
after  in  a  great  war  which  lasted  many 
years;  on  which  the  existence  of  this 
nation  depended;  which  was  prosecuted 
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on  a  gigantic  scale  against  the  power  of 
Napoleon,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  our  mi- 
litary organization  should  be  developed 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  every  nerve  of 
the  country  should  be  strained  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  our  army  to  the 
highest  point  which  its  finances  could 
bear.  Now,  I  am  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  effect 
which  the  existence  of  war  has  upon  the 
numbers  and  expense  of  the  army.  In  the 
year  1819  the  number  of  men  in  the  army 
had  risen  to  88,682.  That  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  men  had  risen  to  about  double 
since  1 789.  The  total  amount  of  the  Esti- 
mates in  the  year  1819  for  the  army,  inclu- 
ding the  Ordnance  and  Commissariat,  was 
£10,035,127;  so  that  the  number  of  men 
in  the  army  had  increased  from  43,000 
in  1 789  in  consequence  of  this  great  war 
to  88,000  in  1819,  and  the  military  ex- 
penditure from  about  3,000,000  to  about 
£10,000,000.  In  that  position  our  army 
remained  without  any  material  alteration 
till  1852.  Before  referring  more  particu- 
larly to  that  year,  I  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  give  a  correct  statement  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Votes  for  the  army,  in- 
cluding all  the  items,  for  the  year  1 832. 
In  1832  the  number  of  men  voted  for  the 
army  was  97,949 ;  the  total  amount  of  the 
Estimate  was  £8,399,700  :  so  that,  as  you 
will  perceive,  there  was  no  material  dif- 
ference between  this  year  and  the  year 
1819.  I  now  come  to  the  year  with 
which  I  propose  to  institute  a  comparison 
— the  year  almost  immediately  preceding 
the  Crimean  war — the  year  1852-3.  In 
that  year  the  number  of  men  asked  for 
was  119,519 ;  and  the  total  estimate  for 
the  army,  including  the  Ordnance  and 
Commissariat,  was  £9,021,394.  I  wish 
the  Committee  to  observe  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  war,  which  began 
in  1793  and  ended  in  1815,  our  military 
expenditure  underwent  a  great  increase, 
and  thence  remained  tolerably  stationary 
till  the  year  preceding  the  Crimean  war. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  deficiencies 
of  our  military  sybtem,  as  disclosed  by 
the  events  of  those  wars,  led  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  our 
army,  and  in  the  expense  of  our  establish- 
ments. This  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  men  to  be  voted  in  the 
present  year,  145,450,  and  the  amount  of 
money,  £15,302,870,  with  the  figures 
which  I  have  stated  for  the  year  almost 
immediately  pi'eceding  the  Crimean  war. 
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The  lesson,  then,  I  think,  which  this  com- 
parison teaches,  is,  that  as  the  French  war 
brought  about  a  great  development  of  our 
military  system,  showed  the  deficiencies 
under  which    our  army   then   laboured, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  caused  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  charge  lor  the  army ;  so  the 
Crimean  war  produced  similar  results,  and 
has  led  to  a  permanent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  our  military  system,  both  by  making  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  also  by  rendering  necessary  cer- 
tain  improvements   intended  to  provide 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  to  which 
I  shall  call  attention.     There  is,  however, 
another  circumstance  to  which   I   must 
advert  in  accounting  for  the  increase  in 
our  military  system  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Crimean   war — the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France.    All  persons,  I  think, 
who  are  conversant  with  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
public  affairs  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  this  century  will  admit  the  predomi- 
nant object  of  their  policy  to  have  been,  so 
long  as  they  exercised  any  control  over  the 
afikirs  of  the  State,  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.    They  had  lived  through 
a  period  of  most  disastrous  warfare,  and 
the    great    object  of    all   the  Statesmen 
of  that  generation,  both  in  this  country 
and  on   the  Continent,    was  to  multiply 
and  strengthen   the  securities  for  peace, 
and    to    contribute    to    its    permanence. 
Since  that  time,  however,  a  generation  has 
grown  up  which  has  no  personal  recollec- 
tion of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Empire.     Moreover,  the  re- 
stored  dynasty  of  France  was   from  its 
origin  naturally  attached  to  a  pacific  policy. 
Its  members  owed  their  throne  to  the  as- 
sbtanoe  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe ; 
its  security  was  to  be  found,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  support  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  last  thing  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  that  it  should  revive  the  wars  of  the 
French  Empire.     But  as  soon  as  a  Bona- 
parte  dynasty  was  restored    in  France, 
the  ideas  of  the  Empire  naturally  revived. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  policy 
of  the  present  Emperor,  as  far  as  that  policy 
depends  upon  his  own  independent  wishes 
and  his  own  individual  opinion,  is  essen- 
tially a  pacific  policy,  and  that  he  is  well 
inclined    to   maintain    a    cordial    under- 
standing with  this  country.     But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  he  lives  in  the  midst 
of  a   population    governed    by   opinions 


which  the  restoration  of  his  dynasty  has 
set  in  motion;  that  such  books  as  the  his- 
tory of  M.  Thiers  naturally  have  great  in- 
fiuence  in  that  country,  and  that  the  idea 
of  restoring  the  natural  boundaries  of 
France  as  they  existed  under  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  the  Empire  found  them,  may  not 
unnaturally  be  pressed  with  great  force  upon 
the  Impenal  mind.  My  own  belief  is  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  ill-feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
towards  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  my 
conviction  is,  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  from  him  good  wishes  and  cordial 
relations  with  this  country.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  opinions  and  circum- 
stances by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
prudent  statesmen  must  guard  against 
possible  dangers,  which  must  be  admitted 
to  be  not  without  foundation.  Looking  to 
the  alterations  in  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
looking  at  the  great  extension  which  our 
military  system  received  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  I  find  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  our  m^ili- 
tary  establishments.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee when  they  come  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  these  Estimates — large,  no  doubt, 
as  the  sums  which  compose  them  are — 
will  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  larger  than  the  interests  of  the  country 
demand. 

Having  attempted  to  explain  the  general 
foundation  of  these  large  Estimates,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  show  that  there  are  certain 
circumstances  which  make  their  apparent 
amount  larger  than  their  real  amount.  In 
the  first  place,  there  have  been  some  chains 
brought  into  these  Estimates  for  the  first 
time.  For  the  first  time  the  charges  for 
the  Indian  depots  and  recruiting  for  the 
Indian  army  appear  in  these  Estimates. 
Therefore,  that  increase  is  apparent  and 
not  real.  The  total  amount  of  repay- 
ments, which  are  estimated  to  be  received 
during  the  year  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment— it  is  only  an  estimated  amount,  we 
do  not  know  the  exact  figures --is  nearly 
a  million,  or  £985,500.  A  part  of  that 
sum  has  been  previously  set  off  in  the 
shape  of  repayments  for  non-effective  ser- 
vices; but  the  whole  of  the  repayments 
for  the  effective  service,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  about  £730,000, 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  a  set-off 
against  this  sum.  If  from  the  total  of 
£15,302,000  you  deduct  £730,000,  the 
expense  in  India  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced, it  leaves  a  real  amount  of 
£14,572,000.     That  sum,  the  Committee 
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will  perceive,  is  rather  less  than  the  Esti- 
mates of  last  year,  without  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimate,  and  considerably  less 
than  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  upon 
the  two  Estimates  combined.  But  to  make 
the  comparison  fair,  I  must  allow  about 
£500,000  for  additional  expenses  in  Cana- 
da, which  will  have  to  be  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  expedition,  which 
are  included  in  these  Estimates,  and  which 
will  not  come  in  course  of  payment  before 
the  Ist  of  April.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  a  sum  of  £170,000  for  New  Zealand,  not 
included  in  last  year's  Estimate,  and  there 
will  be  about  £50,000  for  China,  which 
last  year  was  included  in  the  Vote  of 
Credit.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the 
repayments  by  India  and  deduct  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  for  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  China,  these  Estimates  ex- 
hibit, in  fact,  a  reduction  upon  those  of 
last  year  of  about  £650,000.  Therefore, 
although,  no  doubt,  these  Estimates  are 
large  and  exhibit  a  considerable  increase 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Crimean  war,  yet 
they  are  not  by  any  means  extravagant 
Estimates  as  compared  with  those  of  last 
year;  and,  in  fact,  after  making  the 
allowances  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  a 
reduction  of  about  £650,000. 

Now,  Sir,  having  explained  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  case,  I  will  state  what 
is  the  number  of  men  proposed.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  explain  the  present 
distribution  of  the  army.  It  is  material 
that  the  Committee  should  know  how  our 
army  is  distributed,  because  much  depends 
upon  that  distribution.  Our  army  is  es- 
sentially unlike  the  armies  of  Continental 
States,  which  have  no  foreign  possessions ; 
for  a  large  part  of  it  is  permanently  abroad, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  thereby  created  is 
very  considerable.  Instead  of  comparing 
our  army  with  that  of  Prussia,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  fairer  to  compare  our  Militia 
with  the  Prussian  army,  because  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  destructive  influences  upon 
health  which  are  necessarily  entailed  by 
services  performed  and  hardships  endured 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  succeeded 
by  a  removal  to  North  America,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  to  which  our  regular 
troops  are  exposed.  There  is  also  another 
important  consideration  to  bo  borne  in 
mind.  The  number  of  men  may  appear 
very  considerable,  but  a  largo  proportion 
is  always  abroad,  and,  therefore,  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  much 
less  than  might  be  expected  from  the  large 
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numerical  amount  of  our  army.  The 
number  of  men  of  all  arras  in  the 
United  Kingdom  proposed  for  the  year 
1862-3  is  81,614,  and  including  the 
Indian  depots  89,238.  The  number  of 
men  in  Europe  forming  our  Mediter- 
ranean garrisons  is  17,008;  in  Asia,  ex- 
cluding India,  8,185;  in  our  African  pos- 
sessions, including  the  islands,  7,233 ;  in 
America,  24,389  (that  is  larger  than  usual 
in  consequence  of  the  forces  recently  sent 
out) ;  in  Australia,  without  New  Zealand, 
there  are  1,234  men;  in  New  Zealand, 
3,965;  and  in  India,  75,899— but  this 
number  will  shortly  be  reduced.  The  total 
number  of  men,  therefore,  including  India 
and  the  Staff,  is  228,973.  The  Committee 
will  immediately  see,  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  stations  in  which  our  army  is  dis- 
tributed, how  great  is  the  difficulty  in 
making  any  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men.  We  propose  this  year,  in 
consequence  of  some  additions  to  our  set- 
tlements upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  add 
a  fourth  West  India  regiment.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  addition  has  been  made 
is  this : — The  three  West  India  regiments 
already  in  existence  have  been  reduced 
from  ten  to  eight  companies  each,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  the  new  arrangement 
is  not  considerable ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  eco- 
nomical arrangement,  although  it  does 
produce  some  increase  in  the  Estimates 
and  in  the  number  of  men.  But,  inas- 
much as  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  army, 
as  recruiting  has  been  stopped  since  last 
autumn,  except  for  a  short  time  during 
the  alarm  of  war,  and  has  now  ceased, 
the  number  of  men  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  Committee  will  see  that  the  total 
number  of  men  proposed  this  year  is  less 
than  the  number  proposed  last  year.  There 
is  one  part  of  the  Estimates  which  may 
excite  some  remark,  and  that  is  the  in- 
creased expense  for  the  Staff.  I  dare 
say  many  hon.  Gentlemen  will  say,  "  Oh, 
this  is  a  proof  of  the  improper  influence 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  who  are  always 
wishing  to  increase  the  Staff.*'  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  the  Committee  that  there 
has  been  no  real  increase  in  the  Staff, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  addition 
made  to  the  medical  staff  for  the  Cana- 
dian reinforcements.  It  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  send  out  to  our  North  American 
colonies  some  additional  medical  officers, 
whose  services  might  prove  useful  to  our 
troops  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  war 
occurring.  There  were,  therefore,  10 
officers  added  to  the  medical  staff.     That 
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is  the  whole  of  the  actual  increase  to  the 
Staff;  the  rest  of  the  apparent  increase, 
as  I  will  explain  to  the  Committee,  is 
merely  nominal — 230  oflScers  have  heen 
transferred  from  Vote  7  to  the  Military 
Store  Staff.  Formerly  the  Store  officers 
had  not  commissions ;  but  now  they  have 
military  commissions,  and  are  staff  officers 
who  appear  on  the  list.  Then  there  are 
64  officers,  non-commis8ioned  officers,  and 
men  belonging  to  the  School  of  Gunnery, 
whose  regimental  pay  used  to  be  included 
under  Vote  2;  there  is  no  difference  in 
their  pay  now,  and  as  they  were  previously 
provided  for,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
Estimate.  Then  there  are  164  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  be- 
longing to  the  Schools  of  Musketry,  whose 
pay  is  taken  under  Vote  15,  but  the  num- 
bers have  not  hitherto  been  included  in 
Vote  1.  Next  there  are  45  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  the  cadet 
company.  There  is  then  an  addition  of ; 
152  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  on  the  staff  of  depot  battalions,  hither- 
to provided  for  by  the  Indian  estimates. 
Hitherto  provision  in  the  Army  Estimates 
has  been  made  only  for  the  depots  of  regi- 
ments on  the  British  establishment ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  depots  of  the  In- 
dian establishment  being  brought  into  the 
Entimates  it  is  necessary  to  include  those 
officers.  These  together  make  an  aggregate 
of  665,  but  I  deduct  65  who  were  for- 
merly included  regimentally,  although  not 
in  the  staff,  leaving  a  total  of  600.  The 
Committee  will  therefore  see  that,  though 
this  increase  appears  very  formidable,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  question  of  account, 
and  constitutes  no  real  addition. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  increase 
to  our  present  Estimates  since  what  I  may 
call  the  prC'Crimean  period,  may  be  taken 
in  round  numbers  as  an  addition  to  the 
strength   of  the  army  of  about  25,000 
men,  and   an   additional  cost   in  money 
of  about  £5,000,000   sterling.      I   com- 
pute that  about  half  of  that  increase  of 
£5,000,000  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  j 
strength  of  the  army.      If  you  were  to  I 
reduce  your  force  by  25,000,  you  might 
produce  a  saving  of  about  £2,500,000. 
But  beyond  this  £2,500,000,  there  is  an  | 
increase  of  an  equal  amount  since  the  Cri-  | 
mean  war  which  is  still  unaccounted  for.  I 
It  is  my  business,  therefore,  to  account  for  , 
that  increase.     The  cause  of  it  is  to  be  < 
found  in  the  additional  expense  which  has 
been  incurred  since  that  period  for  the 
improved  armament  of  the  army,  for  the 
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'  augmentation   in  the  provision  of  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds  neces- 
sary for  the  efficiency  of  our  troops,  and ' 
I  also  for  the  increased  outlay  in  promoting 
the  health,  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  the 
;  private  soldier.   I  believe  that  under  these 
j  heads  we  may  divide  all  the  sources   of 
I  the  recent  increase  in  our  military  ez- 
I  penditure.      In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
I  the  fact  that  any  increase  has  been  made 
i  in  the  pay  of  the  army.     Upon  a  compa- 
rison of  the  pay  of  some  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  service  as  it  was  in  1853-4 
with  that  of  the  present  year  it  will  be 
seen — confining  ourselves  to  the  first  Vote 
for  pay  and  money  allowances — that  there 
is  scarcely  any  difference  since  1853-4.    I 
will  give  the  Committee  a  comparative 
statement,  taking  the  total  number  of  men 
and  dividing  the  first  Vote  by  that  num- 
ber.    The  pay  and  allowances  per  head 
in  1853-4  was — ^Life  Gucuxls  and  Horse 
Guards,  £57  12«.  3rf.;  whereas  in  the  pre- 
sent year  they  are  to  have  £58  9«.  4.d.  per 
head.  The  Cavalry  of  the  Line  received  in 
1853-4  £42  \0a,  4d.,  and  in  1862-3  they 
will  receive  £33  0«.  1  Id.    The  Foot  Guards 
in  1853-4  received  £36  7«.  Sd.,  against 
£32  16«.  2d,  only  in  the  present  year.  The 
Infantry  of  the  Line  in  1853-4  received 
£26  I2i.  5d.  per  head  against  £27  U.  lid. 
this  year.     These  figures,  I  think,  conclu- 
sively show  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
increase  of  expenditure,  there  has  been 
little  or  no  increase  in  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  Army.     But,  tiiough  that  is 
the  case,  the  condition  of  the  Army  on  the 
whole  has,  nevertheless,  been  improved, 
as  I  will  shortly  prove  to  the  Committee. 
One  cause,  as  I  nave  already  stated,  of  the 
increased  expenditure  has  been  the  new 
establishments  of  different  kinds  connected 
with  the  Army.     In  the  first  place,  since 
the  Crimean  war  the  military  train—an 
entirely  new  body,  for  the  transport  of 
baggage  and  provisions — ^has  been  created^ 
as  have  abo  an  army  hospital  corps  and 
a  Commissariat  staff  corps — both  of  them 
totally  new  establishments ;  while  a  great 
addition  has,  likewise,  been  made  to  the 
Commissariat  and  Medical  Staff  Officers. 
The  Purveyor's  department,  too,  has  been 
almost  entirely  organized  since  that  date. 
These  are  important  branches  of  the  Army, 
tending  materially  to  promote  its  efficiency 
when  in  the  field,  but,  of  course,  adding  to 
its  expense.     Tbey  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
attract  much  public  attention,  but,  never- 
theless, are  eminently  serviceable  when 
the  unfortunate  necessity  of  a  recourse  to 
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war  arises.  Another  new  source  of  expen- 
diture which  has  been  opened  since  that 
time  is  the  creation  of  camps  of  instruction 
at  Aldershot,  Shorncliflfe,  Colchester,  and 
the  Curragh,  and  the  formation  of  schools 
of  musketry  at  Hythe  and  Fleetwood, 
and  a  school  of  gunnery  at  Shoeburyness. 
llie  cost  of  the  establishment  of  these 
camps  and  schools  of  instruction,  ex- 
cluding that  at  Shoeburyness,  has  been 
upwards  of  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  their 
annual  cost  must  be  taken  at  least  at 
£100,000.  I  believe  that  all  military  au- 
thorities are  united  in  the  opinion  that 
the  existence  of  these  camps  of  instruction 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  army 
and  to  the  facilities  for  training  it  in  time 
of  peace  so  as  to  be  ready  for  serrioe  in 
time  of  war,  which,  let  me  observe,  is, 
after  all,  the  great  object  of  a  military 
system.  Your  object  is,  that  when  war 
breaks  out  you  should  not  be  found  un- 
prepared ;  that  you  should  not  be  driven 
to  those  expedients  which  we  see  attended 
with  so  much  public  inconvenience,  and 
which  have  aUo  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  upon  a  kindred  State  across  the 
Atlantic,  when  it  has  been  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  make  vast  military  preparations. 
In  addition  to  our  camps  and  schools  of 
musketry  I  have  to  mention  the  manufac- 
turing departments,  which  have  now  at- 
tained a  very  great  extension.  I  do  not 
know  whether  many  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  acquainted  with  the  establish- 
ments at  Woolwich ;  but  hon.  Qentlemen 
who  are  conversant  with  them  must»  I 
think,  be  persuaded  of  the  immense  power 
which  these  establishments  confer  on  the 
country  of  making  preparations  to  be  use- 
ful in  time  of  need,  and  will  appreciate 
the  enormous  facilities  they  afford  for 
producing  a  great  amount  of  serviceable 
stores  at  a  short  notice.  Besides  the  fac- 
tories at  Woolwich  we  have  the  small- 
arms  department  at  Enfield,  the  clothing 
branch  at  Pimlico,  and  some  other  minor 
establishments  to  which  it  is  not  necessary 
now  more  particularly  to  refer.  These 
manufactories  are  conducted  on  a  scale  far 
exceeding  that  of  private  manufacturers. 
At  Woolwich  there  are  at  present  steam- 
engines  furnishing  altogether  about  7,000 
horse-power;  and  the  number  of  work- 
men and  mechanics  ordinarily  employed 
is  no  less  than  10,000.  I  must  say  that, 
although  I  entered  the  department  with- 
out any  prejudice  in  favour  of  Govern- 
ment manufactories,  my  experience  has 
convinced  me  not  only  of  the  great  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  system  as  at  present  con- 
ducted under  the  War  Office,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  of  its  economy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  by  means  of  Oovemment  ma- 
nufactories you  can  always  be  certain  of 
the  result,  which  never  can  be  the  case 
where  the  articles  are  furnished  by  con- 
tractors; and,  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  tiie  relative  cost,  my  belief  is  that 
their  economy  is  quite  equal  to  their  effi- 
ciency. I  do  not  say  that  the  system  of 
employing  contractors  ^ould  be  alto- 
gether discarded,  because  it  is  useful  for 
the  guidance  of  tiie  Oovemment  itself  that 
a  partial  supply  from  private  manufac- 
turers should  be  kept  up  as  a  cheek  on 
their  own  establishments.  A  mixed  sys- 
tem is,  therefore,  desirable;  but  I  repeat  my 
firm  belief,  that  the  great  works  now  carried 
on  at  Woolwich  are  no  less  economical 
than  they  are  efficient,  and  that  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  resource  upon  which  you 
can  rely  under  all  circumstances^  a  large 
proportion  of  your  work  must  be  done  in 
the  Government  factories.  Another  great 
addition  to  the  cost  of  our  military  system 
lies  in  the  change  of  small-arms  which  has 
been  going  forward  of  late  years,  and  which 
is  not  yet  completed,  llie  whole  of  our 
army  has,  in  feet,  been  re-armed  of  late 
years.  The  old  musket  has  been  discarded, 
and  the  Enfield  rifle  substituted.  We  have, 
moreover,  furnished  Enfield  rifles  to  the 
Volunteers  and  Militia,  and  recently  we 
sent  out  a  considerable  number  to  Canada. 
Thb  change  has  not  been  effected  without 
considerable  expense,  and,  as  the  process 
is  still  going  forward,  the  expense  has 
not  yet  been  completed.  In  addition  to 
this  new  supply  of  small-arms  there  has 
been  a  complete  change  in  our  system 
of  iron  ordnance.  We  have  to  a  very  great 
extent  introduced  the  Armstrong  gun.  We 
have  supplied  our  garrisons  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  a  certain  extent  garrisons 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  that  ann ; 
we  are  gradually  supplying  the  fortifica- 
tions of  this  country  with  the  same  im- 
portant engine ;  and  our  field  artillery  has 
been  entirely  put  in  possession  of  it  Con- 
sidering the  great  expense  of  these  new 
weapons,  I  think  the  Committee  will  see 
that  the  operations  I  have  detailed  furnish 
to  a  considerable  extent  an  explanation^of 
the  increased  cost  of  the  Army  Estimates. 
There  is  another  point  which  is  often  lost 
sight  of  when  we  compare  the  Army  with 
the  Navy  Estimates.  When  Gentlemen 
complain  of  the  great  amount  of  the 
Army  Estimates,  and  point  out  that  the 
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Admiralty  is  much  more  moderate  in 
its  demands  than  the  War  Office,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  War  De- 
partment is  at  present  a  composite  De- 
partment, embracing  the  dnties  of  the 
former  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  charged 
with  the  manufacture  of  guns  as  well  for 
the  navj  as  for  the  array.  These  warlike 
stores  are  furnished  to  the  Admiralty  on 
their  requisition,  and  no  part  of  the  cost 
of  those  articles  appears  in  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates. If  the  Committee  will  refer  to 
Vote  1 1  they  will  see  the  warlike  stores 
for  the  navy  put  down  at  £801,309,  to 
which  must  be  added  £221,976  for  wages, 
making  a  total  of  £1,024,285.  Guns,  gun- 
carriages,  ammunition,  small-arms  and 
ammunition,  rifles,  swords,  cutlasses,  and 
boarding  pikes  —  all  these  articles  are 
furnished  to  the  navy  by  the  War  De- 
partment In  order,  therefore,  to  arrive 
at  the  precise  expenses  of  the  navy 
as  compared  with  the  army,  you  ought 
to  deduct  £1,000,000  from  the  Army 
Estimates  and  add  that  amount  to  the 
Navy  Estimates.  I  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jectaon  to  the  present  system  of  keeping  the 
accounts  or  of  furnishing  the  navy ;  1  do 
not  complain  of  the  existing  practice  or 
wish  to  see  it  altered ;  I  am  merely  anxious 
that  the  Committee  should  truly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  expenditure.  Then 
there  has  been  of  late  a  great  increase  in 
the  charge  for  gunpowder.  As  everybody 
knows,  gunpowder  is  rather  an  expensive 
Biaterial  to  bom,  and  the  quantity  of  gun- 
powder yearly  consumed  in  infantry  prac- 
tice—  which  is  entirely  new  —  is  very 
large.  A  great  consumption  also  takes 
place  in  experimenting  with  large  guns  at 
8hoebaryne86.  A  day  or  two  ago  experiments 
were  tried  with  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
new  300-pounder.  I  do  not  know  what 
each  explosion  cost,  but  I  am  aware  that 
in  the  aggregate  it  reaches  a  very  large 
amount.  Volunteers  are  also  supplied 
with  ammunition  by  the  War  Department, 
and  of  course  all  these  items  inflate  the 
charge  for  gunpowder.  The  Committee, 
probably,  will  not  wish  me  to  go  through 
the  details  of  this  Yote  ;  but  I  may  men- 
tion tliat  there  is  also  an  increase  for 
timber  and  miscellaneous  items,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  multiplication  of  stores 
which  modem  science  has  suggested  for 
the  use  of  our  army,  and  which  we  must 
provide  for  our  soldiers  if  we  would  place 
them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  other 
armies,  with  which  we  may  have  to  con- 
tend.     And  here  let  me    remark    that 


military  science,  though  invaluable  by 
reason  of  the  discoveries  which  it  makes 
for  perfecting  the  mechanism  of  war, 
nevertheless  entaib  very  heavy  expenses 
on  the  Government,  which  is  forced  to 
follow  all  the  changes  of  weapons,  and 
adopt  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
gunnery,  fortiflcation,  and  the  different 
other  branches  of  military  art.  As  soon 
as  one  improvement  has  been  intro- 
duced, it  is  superseded  by  another,  which 
the  Government  is  pressed  to  adopt. 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  large  body 
of  persons  who  think  that  the  Enfield 
rifle  ought  to  be  discarded,  and  the  Whit- 
worth,  or  some  other  rifle,  substituted. 
Everybody  must  feel  that  so  expensive  a 
question  ought  not  lightly  to  be  entered 
on ;  but  even  greater  expense  would  have 
to  be  encountered  if  the  progress  of  mili- 
tary science  should  threaten  to  put  our 
army  on  a  footing  of  decided  inferiority  by 
the  adoption  of  some  new  and  improved 
arm.  Consequently,  the  Government  has 
often  to  make  a  choice  between  incurring 
great  expense  and  the  possible  disappro* 
bation  of  the  House,  or  allowing  the  army 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  inferiority  to 
others. 

I  believe  I  have  now  put  the  Committee 
in  possession  of  the  general  outlines  of  the 
increased  expenditure  upon  those  branches 
which  are  intended  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  our  army  as  an  engine  of  warfare. 
But  many  improvements  have  also  been 
introduced  with  a  view  to  ameliorate 
the  social,  moral,  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  private  soldier.  In  the  first  place,  much 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  enlarging  and  improving  barracks, 
and  in  giving  effect  to  various  recom- 
mendations of  this  House  with  respect  to 
barracks  themselves  and  the  hospitcds  con- 
nected with  them.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  these  efforts  have  not  been  unattended 
with  important  results,  as  will  appear 
from  authentic  returns  of  the  mortality  in 
the  service.  These  have  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Gibson,  the  Director  Genercd  of  the 
Medical  Department ;  and  I  believe  they 
are  perfectly  authentic,  though  it  certainly 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  great  a  change 
can  have  taken  place  in  a  limited  period. 
It  is  possible  that  the  greater  youth  of 
some  portions  of  the  army  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  affect  the  returns ;  but  I  believe 
the  difference  is  mainly  to  be  explained  by 
improvements  in  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  they  are  now  called  on  to 
serve.     The  return  is  confined  to  troops 
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serving  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  gires 
the  average  annual  results  of  two  several 
periods.  During  the  first  period  of  obser- 
vation, the  years  1830-6,  the  number  of 
deaths  per  1,000  for  the  Household  Ca- 
valry, in  the  course  of  each  year  was  14 ; 
in  the  last  period  of  observation,  the  years 
1859-60,  the  mortality  was  only  6  per 
1,000.  In  the  cavalry  of  the  Line,  for 
the  first  period  the  mortality  was  15  per 
1,000 ;  last  year  it  was  only  7  per  1,000. 
In  the  Roytd  Artillery,  for  the  years 
1830-6  the  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  1,000;  in  1859-60  they  were  only 
6  per  1,000.  The  mortality  in  the  Foot 
Guards  was,  in  the  same  manner,  21  per 
1,000  in  the  former  period,  and  9  per 
1,000  in  the  latter.  For  infantry  of  the 
Line,  the  first  period  of  observation  having 
been  1836-46,  the  deaths  decreased  from 
18  per  1,000  to  9  ;  in  1859-60.  I  have 
similar  returns  from  the  colonies.  The 
two  periods  of  observation  are  1837-56, 
and  1 859-60.  For  the  first  period  there 
died  at  Gibraltar  13  per  1,000;  for  the 
last  9.  At  Malta  the  diminution  was 
from  18  to  14  per  1,000;  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  from  16  to  10 ;  in  Bermuda,  from 
35  to  11  ;  in  Canada,  from  17  to  10;  in 
Jamaica,  from  60  to  17;  at  Ceylon, 
from  39  to  27.  I  have  other  returns 
from  other  colonies.  I  believe  they  are 
authentic,  and  certainly  they  show  that  a 
very  considerable  amelioration  has  been 
effected  in  the  sanitaij  condition  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  medical  department.  These  re- 
sults are  very  encouraging  for  future  at- 
tempts in  the  same  line  of  improvement. 
Then  there  has  been  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, not  only  for  hospitals  and  bar- 
racks, but  also  for  hospital  furniture. 
Also,  in  consequence  of  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  there  is 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  charge  for 
clothing.  The  clothing  has  been  im- 
proved, and  that,  of  course,  will  lead  to 
the  increased  comfort  and  health  of  the 
troops.  The  stoppages  for  bread  and 
meat  during  illness  have  been  abolished, 
while  there  is  an  additional  charge  for 
light  and  fuel  in  hospitals.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
medical  departments  of  the  army  have 
been  increased.  The  staff  has  been  en- 
larged, and  consequently  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure.  The  good-conduct 
pay  has  likewise  been  increased,  the  pe- 
riod of  service  after  which  a  soldier  is 
entitled  to  good-conduct  pay  has  been 
iSir  George  Lewis 


diminished  from  five  years  to  three ;  and 
that,  also,  has  brought  an  additional 
charge  on  the  Estimates.  Then  there  has 
been  an  increased  allowance  to  the  mar- 
ried soldiers,  and  more  advantages  have 
been  given  to  soldiers  of  that  class.  I 
may  say,  in  regard  to  the  wives  of  soldiers* 
who  generally  received  a  ration  of  provi- 
sions when  tiiey  accompanied  their  bus- 
bands  to  the  colonies,  that  the  married  sol- 
diers were  not  accompanied  by  their  wives 
in  the  expeditions  to  China  and  Canada ; 
in  the  former  case  because  of  the  distance 
and  other  circumstances,  and  in  the  latter 
because  of  the  cold;  but  an  allowance 
has  been  made  to  the  women  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  which  they  sustained ;  and  I 
think  the  Committee  will  be  of  opinion 
that  this  allowance  is  a  fair  and  proper 
charge.  I  may  mention  some  other  mat- 
ters which  have  tended  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  troops.  One  is  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  chaplaincies.  Previ- 
ously to  two  years  ago  there  were  no 
permanent  chaplains  attached  to  the  re- 
giments. There  are  now  permanent  chap- 
lains of  the  three  denominations  —  the 
Established  Church,  the  Koman  Catholic, 
and  the  Presbyterians.  Some  expense  has 
also  been  incurred  in  assisting  Soldiers' 
Institutes. 

The  items  that  I  have  gone  through 
will  substantiate  what  I  have  already 
stated — namely,  that  a  great  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  army  has  taken 
place  of  late  years — partly  for  providing 
arms,  munitions,  and  other  warlike  stores, 
but  also  for  providing  those  improvements 
which  will  tend  to  the  increased  comfort 
and  health  of  the  soldier.  Putting  those 
two  branches  of  expenditure  together,  I 
think  the  House  will  easily  understand 
how  the  two  millions  and  a  half  to  which 
I  alluded  has  been  spent.  The  increase 
is  made  up  of  heads  which  though,  when 
taken  separately,  are  not  of  large  amounts, 
are,  neverthelesit,  very  onerous  when  taken 
as  a  series  of  additional  charges. 

Besides  those  causes  of  expense,  I  may 
mention  the  Volunteer  force  which  has 
grown  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
for  which  a  Yote  is  taken  in  these  Esti- 
mates. The  expense  of  this  force  is  not, 
however,  merely  that  which  is  put  down 
under  the  head  to  which  I  refer,  because 
the  Volunteers  are  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  expense  is  thereby  thrown 
on  the  War  Department.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  correspondence  connected  with  the 
Volunteer  force,  which  is  considerable,  and 
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necessitates  an  increase  in  the  establishment 
of  the  War  OflBce.  In  alluding  to  these 
matters,  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  say- 
ing anything  that  would  seem  to  throw  a 
doubt  on  the  public  utility  of  the  Volun- 
teers, or  that  would  indicate  any  want  of 
gratitude  for  the  service  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  country;  but  in  going 
through  the  different  items  of  the  increased 
expenditure  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
call  attention  to  the  Volunteers. 

I  believe,  Sir,  I  have  now  touched  on 
the  principal  Votes.  I  will  merelv  state 
with  regard  to  the  Vote  for  the  scientific 
branches,  that  when  it  is  moved,  I  will 
give  some  explanation ;  but  in  reference  to 
what  took  place  last  year,  I  am  desirous  of 
observing  that  the  Qovemment  do  not  re- 
quire that  any  person  entering  the  army 
should  pass  through  Sandhurst,  except 
those  who  are  to  receive  commissions 
without  purchase.  The  Committee  are 
aware  that  a  considerable  number  of  non- 
purchase  regiments  have  been  added  to 
the  Indian  army — nine  infantry  and  three 
cavalry  regiments.  Provision  has  to  be 
made  for  the  whole  of  the  officers  who 
are  to  receive  commissions  in  those  regi- 
ments. Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
pose an  additional  Vote  for  Sandhurst 
College;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  make 
any  change,  except  to  require  that  persons 
obtaining  commissions  in  non-purchasing 
regiments  should  pass  a  year  at  Sandhurst. 
When  the  Votes  are  moved,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  ask  for 
explanations ;  but  whatever  objections  may 
be  made,  or  whatever  explanations  asked 
as  to  particular  points,  I  trust  it  may  be 
considered  that  these  Estimates  rest  on  the 
solid  foundations  of  economy  and  public 
usefulness,  and  that  they  are  not,  in  fact, 
excessive  when  properly  understood.  The 
Committee  will  see  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  reduction  on  the  Estimates  of 
last  year,  and  that  our  army  charges  could 
not  be  further  reduced  with  a  due  regard  to 
onr  national  defences,  and  to  the  position 
which  this  country  ought  to  occupy. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

'*  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 145»450,  exclusive  of  the  Men  employed  in 
Uer  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  Commissioned, 
and  Non-Commissioned  Officers  included,  be  main* 
tainod  for  the  Service  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  year  ending 
OD  the  dlst  day  of  March,  1863,  inclusive." 

^Oloskl  SYKES  asked,  why  so  many 


as  818  officers  were  maintained  at  the 
depots  of  regiments  serving  in  India,  now 
that  the  number  of  men  had  been  so 
greatly  reduced  ? 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  asked,  why 
no  decision  had  yet  been  come  to  by  the 
Indian  Goyemment  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  artillery  force  to  be  maintained  in 
India,  and  also  why  the  number  of  horses 
was  not  stated  in  the  Estimate  i 

SiK  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
Staff  establishment  for  the  Indian  depots 
was  no  doubt  large,  but  it  was  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  War  Office 
and  the  Indian  Department.  As  to  the 
artillery,  the  Exchequer  had  its  limits, 
which  could  not  be  exceeded,  and  it  was 
not  thought  expedient  to  increase  the 
artillery  force,  though  no  doubt  it  was  a 
very  valuable  arm  of  the  service. 

GsiiiESAL  PEEL  said,  that  at  first  sight 
it  appeared  that  in  these  Estimates  tho 
rate  of  £100  per  man,  which  he  last  year 
stated  to  be  about  the  cost  of  the  army, 
had  been  exceeded;  but  if  the  Indian 
depots,  which  were  for  the  first  time  in- 
cluded in  these  Estimates,  were  added  to 
the  home  establishment,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  voted  was  153,074, 
which,  at  £100  per  man,  gave  a  sum  of 
£15,307,400;  the  amount  asked  for  by 
the  Estimates  was  £15,302,870,  showing 
that  his  rule  of  allowing  £100  per  man 
was  pretty  correct.  He  regretted  that 
the  Estimates  did  not  contain  a  regular 
debtor  and  creditor  account  of  the  deal- 
ings of  the  manufacturing  establishments. 
Their  cost  was  given,  but  there  was  no 
account  of  what  they  produced.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  credit  for 
service  performed  under  these  Estimates 
for  the  5lavy,  but  he  had  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  cost  of  some  services  per- 
formed for  the  Army,  such  as  transport, 
&c.,  was  defrayed  out  of  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates. He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
new  system,  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  makes  its  payment  direct  to  the 
War  Office  had  come  into  operation,  and 
what  sums  had  been  received  on  that  ac- 
count? In  comparing  the  Estimates  for 
the  present  with  those  of  former  years, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  while 
some  years  ago  the  number  of  men  voted 
was  never  raised,  it  was  now  often  ex- 
ceeded. 

SiK  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  new 
arrangement  for  the  repayment  of  monies 
by  the  Indian  Gevemment  was  made 
during  last  Session   alter  the  Estimates 
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"were  voted ;  therefore,  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  any  other  arrangement  for  this 
year;  nevertheless,  a  new  mode  of  pay- 
ment was  introduced,  and  with  regard  to 
the  effective  services  it  was  made  a  matter 
of  account  between  the  War  Department 
and  the  India  Department.  The  money 
was  paid  over  directly  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury. 
The  present  India  establishment  was  rather 
under  80,000  men. 

In  answer  to  an  hon.  Membeb, 

SiR  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
muster-roll  of  the  army  in  India  was  taken 
every  month,  and  that  the  twelfth  part 
of  £10,  the  annual  sum  charged  for  each 
man  against  the  Indian  Government,  or 
16s,  Sd.  was  paid  to  the  War  Office  for 
every  man  who  was  on  the  list. 

Mb.  W.  EWART  wished  to  know  why 
gardens  should  not  be  allowed  at  the 
camps,  as  at  the  camp  of  the  French 
army  at  Gh&lons  ?  He  tnought  that  read- 
ing rooms  and  gymnasiums  should  be 
established  gener^ly,  as  at  Canterbury 
and  other  places,  which  had  produced  the 
best  possible  effect  on  the  men  stationed 
there. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had 
already  stated  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  increase  of  expenditure  of  late  years 
was  the  establishment  of  soldiers'  insti- 
tutes. If  his  hon.  Friend  turned  to  pages 
134-5  in  the  Estimates,  he  would  see  that 
provision  was  made  in  many  cases  for 
barrack  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  simi- 
lar institutions.  He  (Sir  George  Lewis) 
had  also  made  a  small  provision  in  the 
present  Estimate  for  instructing  the  sol- 
diers at  Aldershot  in  trades,  which  he 
understood  was  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  French  camps,  and  with 
great  benefit.  If  the  experiment  turned 
out  successful,  it  would  lead  to  an  exten- 
sion to  other  camps.  He  desired  to  state, 
with  regard  to  hospital  stoppages,  that 
they  were  not  quite  abolished,  and  what 
he  meant  to  say  was  that  they  had  been 
considerably  reduced. 

In  reply  to  Captain  Jebvis, 

Mb.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  the  depots  of 
the  new  regiments  in  India  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  7,624  men. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  felt  strong- 
ly  disposed  to  propose  a  reduction  of  the 
force  asked  in  this  Yote,  but  he  was  aware 
he  should  receive  no  support  from  the 
Committee.  The  standing  army  and  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  different  kinds,  and 
the  army  in  our  various  dependencies, 
Sir  George  Letoit 


were  in  the  aggregate  equal  to  the  army 
of  almost  any  military  Power  on  the  GoD" 
tinent.  It  was  quite  a  new  thing  for 
England  to  have  such  a  large  standing 
army. 

CoLONKL  NORTH  said,  if  our  army  had 
only  to  defend  England,  the  hon.  Member 
might  have  cause  to  complain;  but  he 
should  remember  that  it  was  sent  to 
America  and  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  other  armies. 

Captaik  JERYIS  asked,  whether  the 
capitation  tax  of  £10  per  man  to  be  paid 
by  the  Indian  Government,  was  a  perma- 
nent or  annual  calculation  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  replied,  that 
although  it  was  in  fact  an  annual  arrange- 
ment, it  would  be  continued  for  another 
year.  IVactically  it  was  intended  to  con- 
tinue for  five  years  and  then  to  be  revised. 

CoLOWEL  RYKES  inquired,  whether 
83,523  was  the  told  force  on  the  East 
Indian  establishment,  including  all  the 
depots  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  stated  that  it  in- 
cluded the  whole  establishment. 

Colonel  STUART  asked,  what  were 
the  hospital  stoppages,  and  whether  in 
future  any  religious  books  would  be  sup- 
plied to  the  army?  Last  year  £3,000 
was  taken  in  the  Estimates  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  this  year  the  sum  had  been 
struck  out  of  them. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  could 
not  at  present  give  any  explanation  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  Bibles  to  the  array, 
but  he  would  do  so  on  the  Report.  With 
regard  to  the  stoppages,  the  supposition 
formerly  was  that  the  fixed  sum  of  lOd, 
would  cover  the  whole  expense  incurred 
in  hospital,  but  that  sum  was  far  from 
covering  the  entire  cost  at  present.  Never- 
theless that  sum  would  not  be  increased, 
and  therefore,  virtually,  a  large  remission 
had  been  made  upon  the  stoppages. 

Mb.  WHITE  said,  he  really  wished 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lambeth,  had  moved  the  reduction  of  this 
Yote  by  10,000  men.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  £5,000,000 
was  formerly  the  total  sum  required  for 
the  army,  and  that  subsequently  to  the 
French  war  £10,000,000  was  required. 
After  the  Crimean  war  the  sum  needed 
was  £15,000,000,  and  he  supposed  if  they 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  gone 
to  war  with  America,  according  to  the  law 
of  arithmetical  progression  supported  by 
the  right  hon.  GenUeman,  £20,000,000 
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would  have  been  demanded  for  a  normal 
peace  establishment.  The  Ck>mmittee 
ought  to  protest  against  Estimates  of  suoh 
portentous  magnitade,  and  consider  whe- 
ther the  time  had  not  arrived  when  they 
ought  to  be  diminished.  We  had  in- 
dulged in  self-exultation  at  the  wonder* 
ful  strength  we  had  attained  in  this  coun- 
try. We  had  now  150,000  Volunteers 
ready  for  serrice,  and  still  a  vote  of 
145,450  men  was  asked  in  these  Esti- 
mates. If  any  hon.  member  of  greater 
experience  would  move  a  reduction  of 
10,000  men,  he  would  second  the  motion. 
["  Move,  move."]  Well,  then,  he  begged 
to  move  it.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
lie  had  received  encouragement  from  hon. 
and  gallant  Members  opposite  to  go  into 
the  lobby,  and  he  now  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  dividing  wi&  him.  He  would 
move  that  the  number  of  men  be  reduced 
by  10,000. 

Colonel  NOETH  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, from  what  part  of  the  army  he  would 
make  this  reduction  ? 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

'*  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceeding 
135,450,  exclufliTe  of  the  Men  emplo/ed  in  iter 
Majesty's  Indian  Poraessiont,  Coofimiaaioned  and 
Kon-Commiaaioned  Officers  included,  be  maintain- 
ed for  the  Senrtce  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  3l8t  day  of  March,  1863,  inoluslTO." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  11 ; 
Noes  139  :  Majority  128. 

M&.  a.  W.  HOPE  said,  that  as  there 
was  to  he  an  additional  West  India  regi- 
ment, he  wished  to  remind  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  Committee  on  Colonial 
Military  Expenditure  had  evidence  hefore 
them  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  African 
over  the  West  Indian  hlacks.  Could  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  state  where  the 
regiment  was  to  be  raised  ? 

Sib  GEOEGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
arrangements  for  i^e  formation  of  the  new 
regiment  were  not  sufficiently  forward  to 
enable  him  at  that  moment  to  answer  the 
question.  It  rested  upon  the  Commander* 
in-Chief  and  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
When  possessed  of  the  information  re- 
quired,  he  would  communicate  it  to  the 
House.  An  hon.  Member  (Colonel  Stuart) 
bad  put  a  question  to  him  with  reference 
to  the  supply  of  Bibles  to  the  army,  as  he 
found  that  the  item  had  been  struck  out 
in  the  Estimates.  The  supply  was  not  to 
be  discontinued,  as  was  apprehended  by  the 
bon.  Gentleman,  but  by  a  change  of  ar- 


rangement the  supply  would  in  future  be 
made  from  the  Stationery  Office,  and  the 
expense  would  not  be  included  in  the 
Anny  Estimates. 

Sib  HENKY  WILLOUGHBY  wished 
to  know  what  security  the  Committee 
would  have,  when  they  had  voted  the 
men,  that  the  number  would  not  be  ex- 
ceeded? Last  Session  he  had  shown  that 
an  iucrease  had  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  men  over  the  number  voted.  The 
number  voted  was  146,044,  but  the 
actual  number  on  the  Ist  of  June  was 
152,236.  If  the  Committee  would  refer 
to  a  return  which  had  been  published  on 
this  subject,  they  would  find  that  in  every 
month  from  May  to  November  a  much 
larger  number  of  men  had  been  kept  up 
than  had  been  voted  by  Parliament. 
Would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  state 
how  the  consequent  increase  of  pay  and 
allowances  was  provided  for  ? 

Sia  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
practice  of  the  War  Office  bad  been  to  re- 
gard the  number  of  men  voted,  not  as  a 
maximtwi  number  for  any  time  during  the 
year,  but  fen*  an  average  upon  the  whole 
year.  They  therefore  considered,  that  if 
they  made  the  average  correct  for  the  whole 
year,  the  Vote  of  the  House  had  been  com- 
plied with.  In  the  earlier  mouths  of  the 
year  the  number  of  men  had  exceeded  the 
number  Yoted  by  the  House,  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  intended  that  in  the  later 
months  the  number  should  be  by  a  corre- 
sponding amount  beneath  the  number 
voted  for  the  year.  It  so  happened  that 
the  alarm  of  war  supervened,  and  from 
this  cause  the  number  voted  for  the  whole 
year  might  to  some  extent  have  been  ex- 
ceeded. If  the  calculations  had  not  been 
defeated  by  that  accident,  the  numbers 
voted  by  Parliament  would  have  been 
strictly  complied  with.  There  was  no 
chance  of  there  being  any  excess  this  year, 
as  recruiting  had  been  stopped,  and  the 
army  was  undergoing  diminution. 

Genebal  PEEL  wished  to  know  how  the 
excess  of  4,000  men  up  to  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember was  explained  ? 

Mb.  T.  G.  BARING  said,  the  same  ques- 
tion was  put  at  the  end  of  last  Session, 
and  he  then  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
circumstances.  By  a  Return  presented 
last  February,  the  number  on  the  British 
establishment  appeared  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  number  voted  by  Parliament.  But 
the  number  included  the  recruits  which 
the  Government  of  India  required  for  the 
new  brigades  of  artillery,  aud  some  men 
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retained  in  China  beyond  the  number  an- 
ticipated. The  number  of  men  demanded 
by  the  India  Office  for  the  new  brigades 
of  artillery  was  4,000.  More  than  1,000 
had  been  sent  out,  and  3,000  were  in 
training.  The  pay  of  these  men  was  of 
course  chargeable  against  India.  If  those 
deductions  were  made  from  the  Ketum  of 
the  1st  of  November,  the  number  voted 
would  be  more  than  the  number  borne; 
and,  in  saying  that,  he  deducted  1,500 
men,  the  pay  of  whom  was  not  voted,  the 
rest  of  the  sum  deducted  under  the  head 
of  **  wanted  to  complete,"  represented  the 
pay  stopped  from  men  being  in  prison  and 
other  reasons.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  year  recruiting  had  stopped,  and 
whereas  more  than  1,000  were  recruited 
monthly  in  1860-1,  in  no  month  of  the 
year  1861-2  up  to  the  difficulty  with  Ame- 
rica did  the  recruits,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
exceed  410  a  month.  In  one  month  it 
was  as  low  as  129. 

Oenebal  PE£L  understood  that  the 
4,000  men  in  excess  were  upon  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  there  was  a 
special  arrangement  with  the  Indian  Go- 
Temment  that  the  expenses  of  the  recruits 
for  the  new  batteries  should  be  paid  for 
by  India. 

Gehebal  peel  said,  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  of  the  special  arrange* 
ment. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  as  far  as  he  could 
understand  the  explanation  given,  there 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  paper  an  ex- 
cess of  several  thousands,  to  continue  up 
to  a  given  day  in  November.  The  ques- 
tion then  came  to  this — the  men  being 
actually  there,  how  were  they  to  be  made 
to  appear  not  to  be  there  ?  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
were  in  gaol. 

Mb.  T.  G.  BABING  begged  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  pardon  He  simply 
stated  that  under  the  ordinary  regulations 
of  the  service  pay  was  not  issued  to  the 
men  when  in  gaol. 

Mr.  HENLEY;  The  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  that  1,500  men  of  Her  Majesty's 
army  were  in  gaol.  If  they  were  not  in 
gaol,  he  supposed  there  would  be  no  deduc- 
tions made.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  this  number  of  men  who  were 
in  gaol  were  in  excess  of  the  average  num- 
ber in  the  army  who  were  usually  in  that 
position  ?  He  also  wished  to  know  if  the- 
body  of  4,000  men  to  be  recruited  for  the 
artillery  service  in  India  were  included  in 
Mr,  T.  G.  Baring 


the  return  of  British  troops;  and,  if  so, 
who  paid  for  them  ?  Was  the  money  to  be 
paid  into  the  English  Exchequer?  The 
question  of  excess  had  been  bandied  about 
tor  the  last  twelve  months.  First  one 
answer  was  given,  then  another ;  but  they 
had  never  been  able  to  get  at  the  rights  of 
the  matter.  There  could  be  no  doubt  there 
was  an  excess,  and  the  simplest  course  was 
to  say  so  at  once. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  with  re- 
gard to  the  portion  of  the  troops  in  India 
referred  to,  they  were  a  separate  establish- 
ment. They  were  the  Royal  Artillery,  but 
to  be  used  for  special  purposes — namely, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Native  Artillery, 
who  were  to  be  discontinued.  A  special 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  In- 
dian Government  that  a  certain  number  of 
men  for  that  object,  for  whom  India  was 
to  pay,  was  to  be  raised.  It  was  not 
right  to  employ  to  a  large  extent  the 
Native  Artillery. 

Gen&bal  peel  :  It  appeared,  then,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  present  financial 
year  the  Indian  Government  was  to  pay 
not  only  so  much  per  head  for  all  the 
troops  in  India,  but  the  additional  expense 
of  these  4,000  artillery  troops. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  asked,  whe- 
ther they  would  be  for  general  or  local 
service  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  for  gene- 
ral service.  The  new  batteries  would  be 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  local 
Artillery,  and  the  men  to  be  sent  out  in 
substitution  of  Natives. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  asked,  whe- 
ther  they  would  be  liable  to  service  in 
Europe? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  in 
due  time  they  would  be  relieved  and  be 
liable  to  serve  iu  England  or  anywhere 
else 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum.  not  exceeding  £5,355,596,  be 
granted  to  Her  Msycsty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
the  Pay  and  AUowaooes  of  Her  Majesty's  Land 
Forces,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  exclusive  of  India, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  31  st  day  of  March,  1868,  in- 
clusive." 

Majok  EINOX,  in  pursuance  of  notice, 
rose  to  move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote 
by  £1,038    Us.  7d,,   the  amount  of  the 
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pay  and  allowances  to  the  Major  General 
eommanding  the  Brigade  of  Guards  in 
London.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
said,  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
the  Guards ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
the  real  enemies  of  that  force  were  those 
who  opposed  a  similar  Motion  last  year, 
when  the  Vote  was  only  carried  by  three 
in  a  small  House  ;  but  one  of  the  three 
had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Major  General  of  the  Guards.  The 
appointment  in  the  first  instance  was  de- 
vised in  order  to  make  a  place  for  a  noble 
Lord  on  his  return  from  the  Crimea.  It 
was  held  by  him  for  five  years^  and  during 
those  five  years  little  was  said  against  it ; 
but  that  term  came  to  an  end  last  year, 
when  the  matter  was  broached  in  that 
House,  and  he  thought  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  item.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  said  that 
he  thought  the  proposed  change  would 
tend  te  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Guards ;  and,  referring  te  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Wigan 
(General  Lindsay),  said  they  ought  *  to 
give  weight  te  the  opinion  of  an  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  was  ani- 
mated by  no  other  wish  than  the  good 
of  the  service.  But  he  would  quote  from 
Hamard  what  another  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  said — • 

"  He  (General  Upton)  was  of  opinion  that,  aa 
fiir  as  the  discipline  of  the  Guards  was  concerned, 
that  ofiBcer  was  not  required.  The  Guards  got 
on  quite  as  well  before  the  appointment  of  a 
Major  General  as  it  did  afterwards." — [3  Han' 
sard,  clJtii.,  764. J 

He  did  not  know  exactly  what  duties  the 
Major  General  had  taken  upon  himself, 
because,  as  the  duties  were  always  per- 
formed by  the  Colonels,  if  he  took  them 
the  Colonel  would  have  nothing  te  do.  He 
might  have  made  work  for  himself.  He 
had  the  power,  certeinly,  te  approve  of 
Courts  Martial ;  but  he  was  told  that, 
when  the  Major  General  was  absent,  that 
duty  was  performed  by  the  Colonels.  The 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Guards  received 
Major  General's  pay,  whereas  a  Major 
General  at  Aldershot  received  only  Briga- 
dier GeneraFs  pay.  Although  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  the  Line,  he  had  no 
jealousy  of  the  Guards;  but  he  thought 
it  only  fair  te  assert  that  the  Line 
Generals  were  as  fit  te  take  the  command 
of  the  Guards  as  the  Generals  of  the 
Guards  were  te  take  that  of  the  Line. 
He  understeod  that  the  General  who  had 
been  sent  out  te  command  the  Guards  in 


Canada  was  also  Inspector  General  of 
Militia  in  this  country.  That  officer  could 
not  discharge  the  duties  of  both  appoint- 
ments; but  when  he  found  the  duty  in 
Canada  irksome,  he  would  probably  come 
home,, and  teke  up  his  appointment  in  this 
country.  If  a  General  was  required  for 
the  London  district^  he  thought,  whether 
a  Guardsman  or  Lineman,  he  ought  to 
command  all  the  troops  in  the  district. 
The  appointment  res^  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  ought  te  be  able  te 
appoint  any  ^person  he  thought  fit.  He 
would  ever  be  found  supporting  the  true 
interests  of  the  Guards.  He  was  sure  all 
would  concur  with  him  that  the  Queen 
ought  te  have  her  Guards,  and  he  there- 
fore meant  no  disrespect  to  the  Throne  in 
moving  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the 
sum  of  £1,038  for  pay  and  allowances  to 
the  Major  General  commanding  the  Bri- 
gade of  Guards  in  London. 

Geweual  UPTON  admitted,  that  he  still 
retained  the  opinion  that  the  office  was 
noft  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Guards;  but  when  the  appointment  was 
first  made,  persons  high  in  authority  said 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
Adjutent  General  of  a  variety  of  business 
which  was  imposed  on  him.  That  was 
his  justification  for  not  voting  against 
the  continuance  of  this  command.  He 
thought  the  country  might  be  very  well 
served  by  this  new  officer,  if  they  ex- 
tended to  him  further  duties,  from  which, 
he  was  credibly  informed,  the  Adjutent 
General  would  be  happy  te  be  relieved. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  he  had 
observed  that  the  cost  of  the  Staff  this  year 
was  upwards  of  £14,600  more  than  that 
of  last  year. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had  moved  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote  called  the  appoint- 
ment "a  job,"  and  steted  that  the  position 
had  been  created  for  a  noble  Lord  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  Guards.  Of  course 
it  was  very  easy,  when  a  person  was  ap- 
pointed te  a  new  office,  to  say  that  tlie 
office  was  made  for  the  individual.  But 
Lord  Rokeby  was  not  now  Brigadier 
General  of  the  Guards,  but  General  Craw- 
ford ;  and  if  the  office  had  been  created 
simply  for  Lord  Kokeby,  he  presumed  it 
would  have  been  abolished  when  he  vacated 
the  office.  At  all  events,  the  question  was 
whether  there  existed  any  public  ground 
for  the  appointment?  He  (Sir  George 
Lewis)  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
office  had  been  created  for  the  individual. 
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He  beliered  that  the  authorities  of  the  day 
became  aware  of  the  defective  organusation 
of  the  Guards,  and  that  the  office  in  ques- 
tion was  created  for  very  sufficient  reasons 
—to  remedy  this  evil.  Seven  battalions 
of  Guards  constituted  a  brigade,  but  up  to 
the  appointment  of  this  officer  they  had 
never  been  inspected,  except  by  regimental 
or  battalion  officers ;  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  a  unity  of  character  to 
the  force  by  having  an  officer  to  inspect 
them  as  a  whole.  He  understood  from 
very  competent  authorities  that  prior  to 
the  creation  of  this  officer  the  discipline  of 
the  Guards  was  in  a  very  backward  state, 
that  subsequently  great  improvements  had 
been  produced,  and  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
cided change  for  the  worse  to  abolish  the 
command.  There  were  many  duties  of 
inspection  which  could  not  be  adequately 
performed  according  to  the  plans  which 
nad  been  previously  pursued.  The  Com- 
mittee were  hardly  aware  of  the  system 
which  had  been  in  operation.  There  used 
to  be  an  officer  who  was  called  a  field 
officer  in  waiting ;  the  office  was  held  only 
for  a  month,  and  was  taken  successively 
by  the  seven  lieutenant  colonels  of  the 
seven  battalions  of  the  Guards  and  the 
three  regimental  colonels.  Now,  the 
Committee  would  see  that  a  more  imper- 
fect system  of  inspection  could  not  exist, 
because  officers  of  different  ages,  views, 
and  experience,  month  after  month,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  and  held  the  chief 
superintendence  of  the  battalions.  It 
was  to  put  an  end  to  this  very  imperfect 
system  that  the  office  in  question  was 
created ;  it  was  created  quite  delibe- 
rately, and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  most  experienced  military  men.  The 
Committee  would  see  it  was  essentially  a 
matter  of  military  discipline.  He  could 
not  himself  form  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  could  only  take  the  opinions  of 
others  more  competent  to  judge,  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  system  had  been  emi- 
nently beneficial  to  the  Guards.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  the  Committee  would 
not  be  led  away  by  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  but  would 
defer  to  the  authority  of  experienced  mili- 
tary officers,  and  retain  in  the  Vote  the 
sura  which  it  was  proposed  to  strike  out. 

General  LINDSAY  said,  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  serving  under  both  systems,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  considered  the 
appointment  as  an  improvement.  He  could 
not,  however,  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  regiurd  to  wliat  had  occurred 
Sir  George  Lewis 


before  the  institution  of  the  office.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  system  was  so  de- 
fective as  to  require  a  general  officer  to  be 
put  over  the  Guards  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  to  a  superior  state  of  dis- 
cipline. The  actual  command  used  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Adjutant  General,  who 
did  duty  as  General  Officer  commanding ; 
but  in  progress  of  time  the  business  of  ^e 
army  became  so  enormous  that  the  Ad- 
jutant General  had  very  little  time  to  con- 
duct  such  inspection  as  ought  to  take 
place;  and  the  appointment  of  a  Major 
General  had  been  brought  about  by  mili- 
tary authoirity  for  the  better  organization 
of  the  system.  He  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  the  Vote. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  didnotconcor 
in  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  discipline  of  the  Guards 
was  such  as  required  this  general  officer  to 
be  placed  over  them.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  same  rule  should 
not  apply  to  the  Guards  as  to  other  corps, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  support  the 
Amendment,  though  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  the  command  of  the  General 
in  question  were  to  extend  to  the  whole 
London  district,  and  indeed  he  did  exercise 
a  command  over  the  3rd  Line  Regiment 
now  in  the  Tower. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  thought,  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was 
under  a  mistake  when  he  imagined  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  George  Lewis) 
had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  discipline 
of  the  Guards  before  the  appointment  un- 
der discussion  was  made.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  only  stated  what  had  been  con- 
firmed by  military  authorities  in  that 
House,  that  the  appointment  was  a  great 
improvement  in  organization.  Everybody 
knew — and  this  might  be  stated  without 
offence  to  other  branches  of  the  service — 
that  no  body  of  troops  were  more  efficient, 
and  more  distinguished  for  service  in  action 
and  discipline  at  home,  than  the  division  of 
the  Guards.  That  body  of  men  was  most 
exemplary  in  every  respect ;  but  it  had 
this  defect,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  that 
there  did  not  exist  that  unity  of  s>  stem 
with  respect  to  all  matters  of  intemiil 
economy  which  was  so  important  and 
necessary,  and  which  was  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  General  to  superinlend 
the  whole  division,  and  who  had  made  an 
improvement  in  what  was  excellent  before. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  testimony 
borne  by  hon.  and  gallant  0(*ntlemen 
acquainted  witli  the  organization  of  the 
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Guards,  who  stated  that  the  organization, 
though  excellent,  might  be  improved, 
like  all  other  human  things,  would  in- 
duce the  Committee  to  agree  to  the  ori- 
ginal  proposition. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exoeediog  £6,85^,568,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majettjr,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
the  Pay  and  Allowances  of  Her  Majesty^s  Land 
Forcea,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  exclasive  of  India, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  daring  the 
year  ending  on  the  aist  day  of  March  1863,  in- 
elosive." 


The    Committee    divided: — Ayes 
Koes  115  :  Majority  60. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 


65; 


Mb.  KINNAIRD  drew  attention  to  the 
increase  in  the  hospital  expenses  for  the 
item  of  medicines  and  surgical  instru- 
ments; the  increase  was  from  £  15, 000 
to  £40,000  for  the  next  year. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  noticed  the  high 
price  that  appeared  to  be  paid  for  the  horses 
purchased  for  the  Household  Cavalry. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

[The  next  Tote  on  the  Estimates  as 
printed  is  "  Vote  4.  JEmhodied  Militia. 
NiV  The  Vote  for  Volunteer  Corps  is 
therefore  No.  5.  of  the  printed  Estimates, 
and  No.  4.  on  the  Votes  and  Proceedings.] 


(3.)  £706,892,  Miscellaneous  Charges, 
Land  Forces  at  Home  and  Abroad,  exclu- 
sive of  India. 

Mr.  white  asked,  whether  the  men 
liad  any  share  in  the  increase  of  £7,000 
tinder  the  head  of  **  Field  Allowances  ? " 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  they  were 
allowances  made  under  the  authority  of  a 
Boyal  warrant  to  officers  serving  in  the 
field. 

SiB  JAMES  FERGTTSSON  drew  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the 
stoppages  under  which  the  troops  already 
in  Canada  had  been  placed  for  their  winter 
clothing.  The  first  cost  of  it  varied  from 
£l  18«.  to  £2  5«. ;  towards  which  the 
Government  contributed  30«.,  with  5#.  a 
year  for  keeping  it  in  order.  ITiese  allow- 
ances were  obviously  too  little,  the  5*. 
hardly  sufficing  to  keep  the  winter  boots 
in  good  order.  The  men  sent  out  in  the 
winter  had  been  very  liberally  dealt  with, 
and  ho  hoped  that  those  who  had  been 
despatched  in  the  autumn  would  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

SiB  GEOIIGE  LEWIS  said,  the  dis- 
position of  the  War  Department  was  to 
deal  liberally  with  the  troops.  He  could 
not  say  that  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  this  particular  stoppage ;  but  he  would 
make  further  inquiry,  and  if  it  still  ex- 
isted, he  would  take  core  the  matter 
should  be  considered. 

In   answer  to  a  question   by  Colonel 

SlUAKT, 

Sib  GEOIIGE  LEWIS  explained  that 
the  item  of  £3,000  for  religious  books,  in- 
cluded in  the  Army  Estimates  for  last 
year,  did  not  appear  in  these  Estimates 
for  this  year,  as  the  books  would  in  future 
be  supplied  by  the  Stationery  Office.  The 
itena  would  appear  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates,  which  were  not  yet  printed. 


(4.)  £211,667  Volunteer  Corps. 

Visconrr  ENFIELD  wished  for  some 
explanation  of  this  Vote,  which  had 
increased  to  its  present  amount  firom 
£168,276. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  they  had  been 
told  that  this  would  be  an  inexpensive 
force;  but  the  expenses  were  increasing 
from  year  to  ^ear.  The  expenses  for 
powder  were  increased,  and  additional 
clerks  were  employed  in  the  War  Office, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Volunteers  were  not  set  forth  in  this  Vote. 
If  this  charge  were  to  be  increased  year 
after  year,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  lay  out  the  money 
on  troops  that  would  be  efficient  for  every 
purpose.  He  never  thought  it  likely  that 
the  services  of  the  Volunteers  would  be 
required,  and  the  chance  of  their  being 
called  upon  was  now  more  remote  than 
ever.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  under  able 
officers,  the  Volunteers  would  do  their 
duty,  and  prove  able  assistants  to  the 
militia  and  regular  troops. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  called  attention  to 
a  charge  of  £3  per  head  per  annum  for 
clothing  to  yeoman  cavalry,  and  as  they 
were  called  out  only  for  a  week  or  fort- 
night that  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary charge. 

Mb.  HARVEY  LEWIS  observed,  that 
in  the  total  sum  to  be  voted  for  Volun- 
teers £88,779  was  put  down  for  the  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.  The  Vote  now  before 
the  Committee  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£211,000,  but  the  Volunteers  did  not 
receive  more  than  £122,887.  He  found 
that  the  yeomanry  cost  £6  5«.  per  head, 
whereas  the  Volunteers  did  not  cost  more 
than  169.  per  head.  Besides,  if  we  en- 
joyed peace  at  this  moment  we  owed  it 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment. 
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Majqb  EDWARDS  appreciated  too 
highlj  the  inestimable  services  the  Yolun- 
teeCB  had  already  rendered  to  their  coun- 
try to  'say  one  word  in  their  dieparage- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  so  much  tras  he 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  force  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  that  he  attributed 
in  a  great  measure .  to  its  existence  their 
present  peaceful  relations  with  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe.  He  maintained  that 
England  was  under  the  deepest  obligation 
to  that  fine  body  of  men  who  had  volun- 
teered their  services  in  defence  of  their 
Queen  and  country  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  the  obligation  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged. On  the  other  hand,  he 
trusted  the  services  of  the  Yeomanry  were 
equally  appreciated,  and  that  no  hon- 
Member  would  intentionally  dispaiiage 
that  force.  It  was  certainly  truc^  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  had  stated, 
that  the  Yeomanry  cost  £6  58.  per  head, 
whilst  the  Volunteers  did  not  cost  more 
than  I6s, ;  but  considering  the  expenses 
to  which  the  former  were  put  in  the  pur- 
chase and  keep  of  their  horses,  he  con- 
tended that  they  were  in  fact  mtich  more 
inadequately  remunerated  than  the  Bifle- 
men  who  had  no  such  expenses  to  incur. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  consent  to  com- 
pliment that  forc^  at  the  expense  of  the 
Yeomanry.  Sixteen  thousand  mounted 
men,  whose  services  had  already  so  fre- 
quently been  acknowledged  uk  that  House, 
and  who  were  at  all  times  prepared  to 
support  the  Queen's  troops  in  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  order,  if  once  dis- 
banded could  not  readily  be  recruited,  and 
the  time  might  arrive  when  their  services 
might  be  required. 

Mk.  HARVEY  LEWIS  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  disparage  the  yeomanry. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE  TEMPEST 
said,  he  hud  recently  received  a  circular 
giving  an  account  of  a  great  meeting  held 
in  Glasgow  to  solicit  from  Government 
some  additional  assistance  for  the  Volun- 
teers. The  Glasgow  Volunteers  made  out 
a  very  strong  case,  and  he  hoped  Minis- 
ters would  give  a  favourable  consideration 
to  their  representations.  He  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  a  capitation  grant  of  so 
much  per  head  were  given  to  the  Volun- 
teer corps,  the  amount  to  be  awarded  after 
an  annual  inspection. 

Mb.  SELWYN  suggested,  that  in  fu- 
ture the  charge  for  the  Volunteers  should 
be  separated  from  that  for  the  Yeomanry, 
for  the  two  forces  were  not  identical  in 
character.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Mr.  Harvey  Lewis 


Volunteers  were  treated  in  a  very  nig- 
gardly spirit.  Of  the  £130,000  granted 
to  them  iB50,000  was  voted  for  adjutants, 
and  £40,000  for  sergeant-instructors.  The 
latter  sum  should  not  be  charged  against 
the  Voli^nteers,  for  it  was  the  price  paid 
by  the  Government  for  the  retention  in 
its  service  of  a  most  eflScient  bodjr  of  men. 
Many  of  them  obtained  their  discharge 
from  the  army  while  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  their  employment  with  the  Volunteers 
was  an  appropriate  reward  for  their  past 
services,  and  also  kept  them  in  practice 
an4  res(dy.  for  any  national  emergency, 
when,  as  recent  events  had  proved,  the 
services  of  such  men  were  most  essential. 
He  believed  the  present  number  of  ser- 
geant-ii^structors  was  quite  insufficient, 
and  hoped  the  grant  under  that  head 
would  be  increased,  lie  also  thought 
the  Government  phould  afford  to  the  rifle 
corps  a  certain  number  of  experienced 
buglers,  and  should  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing land  for  proper  and  convenient  ranges. 
!^inisters  might  accomplish  the  latter 
object  by  taking  up  and  completing  the 
measure  which  ho  had  himself  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Ifite  Lord  Herbert, 
but  which,  from  various  causes,  was  passed 
in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  Volunteers 
had  not  asked  for  any  grant  of  public 
money  for  this  purpose,  but  only  for  simi- 
lar powers  to  tliose  already  granted  to 
many  other  public  bodies.  They  were 
willing  that  those  powers  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  previous  consent  of  some  com- 
petent local  authority,  and  of  the  War 
Office,  and  to  the  sanction  of  Parliament; 
but  they  wished  to  be  able  to  obtain  land, 
without  being  obliged  to  go  before  that  most 
expensive,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory 
tribunal,  a  Committee  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.  Such  powers,  if  given,  would 
be  seldom  exercised,  but  their  existence 
would  prevent  exorbitant  demands  being 
made,  and  a  great  boon  would  thus  bo 
conferred  on  ritie  corps,  and  great  facili- 
ties would  be  procured  for  Her  Mnje8t}*8 
regular  forces,  and  especially  for  the 
militia  regiments,  which  in  several  in- 
stances had  been  obliged  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  the  Volunteers  of  their  rifle  ranges. 
He  trusted  that  the  Vote,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  would  be  increased — not,  how- 
ever, by  a  capitation  grant,  but  in  the  way 
he  had  mentioned. 

Ma.  BUXTON  said,  he  could  bear  his 
testimony  strongly  to  the  truth  of  the 
8tatement  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Marylebone   (Mr.  H.  I^ewis),   that  very 
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great  difficulty  existed  in  obtaining  funds 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  proper 
butts  for  rifle  practice ;  and  the  Volunteers 
justly  felt  that  while  they  made  such  sa- 
crifices of  time  and  labour,  and  continued 
steadily  at  drill,  they  should  not  be  caUed 
on  also  to  contribute  large  sums  of  money 
for  such  purposes.  The  Volunteer  force 
had  done  much  to  increase  our  sense  of  se- 
ciirity  at  home  and  our  prestige  in  foreign 
countries,  and  he  feared  the  corps  would 
dwindle  away  if  soihething  were  not  done 
to  meet  the  demands  which  were  now 
made  upon  their  own  resouiices,  by  means 
not  of  charitable  contributions,  but  by  a 
national  Vote. 

Lord  LOVAINE  was  understood  to  ask 
for  detailed  information  as  to  the  exact 
numbers  of  the  Volunteer  corps,  if  it  could 
be  supplied  from  official  sources. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  Materials  do 
exist  of  giving  the  information  pointed 
out  by  t]be  noble  Lord,  and  if  he  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  it  in  the  form  of 
a  return,  I  will  take  care  that  he  is 
furnished  with  the  best  information  the 
War  Office  can  supply.  With  regard  to 
this  Vote,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Selwyn)  says  it  is  inconvenient 
to  combine  the  Yeomanry  and  the  Volun- 
teers in  one  Vote ;  but  such  has  been  the 
practice,  and  it  is  always  better  to  keep 
Votes  in  the  same  form,  unless  some 
strong  reason  is  given  to  the  contrary, 
because  comparison  is  thus  more  easy. 
The  reason  for  the  combination  is,  that 
the  Yeomanry  is  simply  a  Volunteer  force, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  desirable  to 
take  the  two  Votes  together.  Unless  you 
wish  to  abolish  the  Yeomanry  altogether, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  more 
economically  conducted  than  it  is  at  this 
moment.  With  regard  to  the  Volunteers, 
two  courses  of  objection  have  been  taken. 
Some  think  the  cost  too  high,  others  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  high.  As  to  those 
who  think  the  cost  too  much,  I  have  to 
state  that  the  increase  is  not  considerable, 
and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  certain  addi- 
tional charges  introduced  in  consequence 
very  much  of  the  discussions  that  took 
place  last  Session.  There  is  an  addition 
on  the  Staff  in  the  number  of  sergeant- 
instructors  for  drilling  the  Volunteer 
corps,  and  the  increase  on  the  various 
heads  is  so  moderate  that  I  thing  the 
Committee  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  it.  But  then  it  is  also 
said  that  there  ought  to  be  a  capita- 
tion for  the  Volunteer  corps,    and   that, 


unless  something  additional  is  done  by 
Government,  great  danger  ekists  that 
their  ranks  will  be  thinned  in  the  course 
of  the  prjesent  year.  I  have  already  stated 
that  this  sum  of  £120,000  does  not 
ejtactly  measure  the  amount  granted  for 
the  sustentation  of  this  force.  I  fully  recog- 
nise the  advantage  they  have  conferred  on 
the  country,  the  great  loyalty  by  which 
they  are  animated,  and  the  personal  sacri- 
fices which  they  have  cheerfHiUy  under- 
taken ;  but  I  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
Committee  to  make  any  additional  con- 
tribution towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
foitse  beyond  what  is  included  in  this 
Vote,  because  it  is  desirable  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  distinction  between  a 
Volunteer  and  a  Militia  force.  There  was 
another  point  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman — for  giving  facilities 
of  acquiring  ranges  for  rifle  shooting  for 
the  use  of  Volunteers.  My  attention  has 
not  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  Bill  of 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
spoke;  but  I  will  undertake  to  examine 
the  details,  and,  if  I  think  it  desirable, 
a  measure  of  the  sort  suggested  shall  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  this  Session. 

Major  EDWAEDS  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  that  the  Volunteer  Vote  could 
have  come  on  this  evening,  and  this  no 
doubt  was  the  reason  why  so  few  members 
of  that  force  were  present  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion.  He  could  only  say  that 
the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  Yeomanry 
officers,  when  on  Permanent  Duty,  to  the 
level  of  the  privates  had  caused  the  great- 
est dissatisfaction — not  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  £  s.  d.,  but  because  (as  the 
natural  inference)  their  services  were 
undervalued  by  the  Government,  and  the 
paltry  saving  to  the  country  in  last  year's 
Estimates  of  £3,500  per  annum  did  not 
warrant  such  a  step.  As  a  contingent  to 
the  Eegular  Army,  the  Yeomanry  were 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Volunteers — 
being  liable  for  duty  at  any  moment,  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  and  subject  when  on  duty  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  As  to 
the  Volunteers,  it  was  high  time  something 
should  be  done  by  the  Government,  if  they 
were  to  be  maintained  on  their  present 
footing,  either  by  a  capitation  grant  or 
in  some  other  way.  The  clothing  of  those 
men  who  had  served  thr^  years  was 
already  worn  out,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  officers  should  be  at 
the  sole  expense  of  replacing  it.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  was  quite  prepared 
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to  support  a  Vote  for  any  sum  of  money 
that  might  have  been  proposed  for  such  a 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  he 
felt  much  disappointment  at  no  such  pro* 
position  appearing  in  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  the  Volunteer 
force  did  certainly  look  for  encouraging 
treatment  and  mention  from  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  House.  He  did  not 
ask  for  any  capitation  grant;  but  they 
might  have  some  help — for  example,  in 
providing  butts. 

Colonel  KNOX  thought  that  the  ar- 
rangement entered  into  last  year  with 
regard  to  the  Yeomanry  was  fair  and 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  sum  granted  by 
the  Government  was  amply  sufficient  for 
all  purposes.  The  Yeomanry  officers,  also, 
thought  it  would  ill  become  them  to  ask 
for  this  pay  when  the  officers  of  Volun- 
teer corps  were  serving  gratuitously,  and 
making  such  sacrifices  besides.  It  was 
hard,  however,  that  Adjutants  of  the 
Yeomanry  force  should  be  entitled  to  no 
retiring  allowances  in  case  the  corps  broke 
up  of  its  own  accord. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  feared  that  un- 
less some  assistance  in  the  refitment  of 
Volunteers,  when  the  present  uniform  was 
worn  out  the  numbers  would  fall  off  for 
want  of  means.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  addition  should  be  made  to  the  Vote, 
or  that  the  Volunteers  should  be  paid; 
but  he  would  suggest  that  in  future  years 
some  assistance  might  be  given  in  refitting 
the  men,  upon  the  principle  of  paying 
only  for  results,  and  only  granting  such 
an  allowance  in  the  case  of  effectives, 
say,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  service. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE  TEMPEST 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  advocate  that 
payments  should  be  made  to  Volunteers, 
but  that  some  assistance  should  be  given 
to  them  in  respect  to  their  clothing  and 
accoutrements.  It  had  become  now  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  maintain  the  force. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  was  passing,  the 
excitement  was  lessening,  and,  as  the  time 
for  getting  new  uniforms  came  on,  they 
looked  for  some  assistance.  He  was  quite 
willing  that  the  assistance  should  be  on 
results. 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  economy,  but  he  must  say  he 
could  not  understand  why  they  strained 
at  the  Volunteer  gnat  after  having  swal- 
lowed the  expensive  camel  of  the  regular 
service.  He  thought  the  Government 
should  contribute  something  to  the  rifie 
ranges  and  butts.  The  expense  of  this 
Major  Edwards 


would  not  be  much,  and  the  ground  could 
be  used  for  the  practice  of  the  Militia,  who, 
if  they  were  to  be  made  efficient,  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  practising  with 
the  improved  rifle.  Did  Government 
mean  to  give  the  ji^loth  to  the  Volun- 
teers? If  something  were  not  done  in 
the  way  of  encouragement,  the  force 
would  very  soon  melt  away.  He  should 
always  be  ready  to  vote  in  favour  of  rifle 
ranges. 

Major  BARTTELOT  suggested  t^at  the 
Government  should  supply  drill-instructors 
to  the  various  corps,  and  that  the  cloth 
for  the  uniforms  should  also  be  given 
once  in  four  years. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  bore  testimony  to 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  feeling 
among  Volunteer  officers  and  others,  that 
unless  something  were  speedily  done  by 
the  Government  to  aid  the  force,  a  large 
diminution  in  its  numbers  must  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  called  attention  to 
the  sum  of  £3,000  for  the  payment  of 
clerks  of  the  lieutenancy,  who  were  amply 
remunerated  by  the  Volunteers. 

Vote  agresd  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 

House  resumed. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday. 

MERCHANDIZE  MARKS  BILL. 
SECOKB   READIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  urged  se- 
veral  objections  to  the  measure,  which  he 
conceived  was  calculated  to  produce  diffi- 
culties rather  than  remove  them. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  the  Bill 
was  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
in  which,  if  the  hon.  Member  would  lend 
his  assistance,  his  suggestions  would  no 
doubt  be  duly  considered. 

Bill  read  2%  and  committed  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  lYade  Marks 
Bill. 

OFFICERS'  COMMISSIONS  BILL. 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  beHeved  that  the 
measure  was  unnecessary,  it  being  quite 
competent  for  the  Queen  in  Council,  at 
this  moment,  to  do  all  that  it  proposed 
to  accomplish. 
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Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  admitted  that 
the  matter  was  not  one  of  any  very  great 
moment;  but  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
remove  doubts  as  to  the  legal  position 
of  officers  of  the  army,  with  respect  to 
which  it  was  undesirable  that  any  un- 
certainty should  exist 

Bill  read  2%  and  eommitUd  for  Thurs- 
day. 

Iloiise  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tueiday,  March  4,  1862. 

MiRUTKs. — Public  Bills  : — 1»  OonsoUdated  Fund 
(£973,747) :  Indian  Stocks  Transfer. 

LAW  OF  PROPERTY  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
BJSPORT. 

Amendments  reported  according  to  Or- 
der: 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  moved  the 
following  Clause  in  substitution  for  Clause 
1  struck  out  in  Committee  : — 

"Where  a  Parohaser  for  valnable  Oonsidera- 
tion,  or  Mortgagee,  or  his  Solicitor  or  Agent,  has 
not  direct  Notice  oF  anj  Act,  Fact,  Instrument,  or 
Incumbrance  affecting  the  Title  to  the  Property 
imrohased  or  taken  in  Mortgage,  and  with  which 
he  is  sought  to  be  charved  bj  or  through  what 
is  termed  in  Law  implied  or  constructiTC  Notice, 
that  is,  Notice  or  Knowledge  of  the  Act,  Fact, 
Instrument,  or  Incumbrance  with  which  he  is  at- 
tempted to  be  charffedy  and  which  he  would  hare 
discovered  if  be  had  made  diligent  and  proper  In- 
quiries, founded  upon  Knowledge  which  he  did 
possess  of  some  other  Act,  Fact,  Instrument,  or 
Incumbrance  affecting  the  Property,  or  founded 
upon  imperfect  Knowledge  which  he  did  possess  of 
the  Act,  Fact,  Instrument,  or  Incumbrance,  with 
which  he  is  attempted  to  be  charged,  or  where  he 
has  wholly  abstained  from  making  any  such  In- 
quiry, no  such  Purchaser  or  Mortgagee  shall  be 
charged  with  or  made  liable  to  any  such  Act,  Fact, 
Instrument,  or  Incumbrance,  unless  the  Court 
before  which  the  Question  is  raised  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  Conduct  of  such  Purchaser  or 
Mortgagee  amounted  to  Fraud,  or  unless  the  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  Case  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
Court  not  only  that  he  might  hare  acquired,  but 
that  he  ought  to  have  acquired,  the  Knowledge 
with  which  it  is  sought  to  aiSeot  him." 

Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Thursday  next. 


EDUCATION— THE   BEVISED   CODE   OF 
REGULATIONS.— PETITIONS. 

Thb  Bishop  op  OXFORD,  in  presenting 
Petitions  from  various  places  against  the 
Revised  Code  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  »aid :  Mj  Lords,  I  rise  to  present 
to  jour  Lordships  petitions  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  from 
my  own  diocese  ;  and  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  the  Revised  Code, 
and  of  the  alterations  which  are  proposed 
to  be  introduced  into  it  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  My  Lords,  I 
am  fully  conscious  of  the  awkwardness  of 
discussing  a  question  of  this  gravity  with- 
out proposing  a  speciGc  Resolution  ;  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  really  forced  upon  your  Lord- 
ships by  the  mode  in  which  the  question 
has  been  brought  before  you.  I  cannot 
myself  think  it  seemly  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  agree  to  any  distinct  Resolution 
on  this  proposed  Code,  because,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  no  Parliamentary 
machinery  by  which  in  the  event  of  any 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses 
there  could  be  any  adjustment  of  that 
disagreement.  If  we  proceeded  by  Bill, 
each  Chamber,  having  the  whole  matter 
before  it,  would  be  able  to  introduce  its 
own  Amendments  ;  the  two  Houses  could 
consult  together,  and  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sion of  the  Legislature  would  be  the  ad- 
justment of  any  differences  between  the 
two  Houses.  But  if  we  proceed  by  Reso- 
lution, there  is  no  way  to  adjust  and  bring 
into  perfect  harmony  what  may  happen  to 
be  the  different  Resolutions  of  the  two 
Houses.  Therefore  it  appears  to  me  it 
would  be  inconvenient,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  business,  to  invite  the  House  to  come 
to  deOnite  Resolutions  upon  the  scheme  as 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Not  thinking,  however,  that  the  House 
should  withold  its  expression  of  opinion 
on  this  great  matter,  and  belie? ing  that  its 
expression  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  debating 
of  the  subject  as  far  as  by  the  forms  of  the 
House  it  can  be  debated,  I  think  it  de- 
sirable that  your  Lordships'  opinion  should 
be  elicited  and  expressed,  especially  as  I 
believe  that  outside  the  House  the  opinions 
expressed  by  your  Lordships  in  debate 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  guiding  the  mind 
of  the  country  to  sound  and  wholesome 
conclusions  upon  matters  of  deep  impor- 
tance like  this.  My  apolo^^y,  therefore,  to 
your  Lordships  must  be,  that  while  it  is 
desirable  to  give  yonr  Lordships  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  expressing  your  opinions,  and 
inconvenient  to  tlo  so  by  Resolution,  there 
is  no  other  mode  save  the  one  which  I 
have  adopted  of  calling  the  attention  of  tlie 
House  in  an  abstract  way  to  a  subject  of 
the  widest  interest  which  can  possibly  be 
discussed  or  considered  by  it. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  for 
myself,  that  1  hope  to  be  excused,  as  the 
individual  Prelate  who  brings  the  subject 
before  you,  by  this  one  consideration,  that 
the  diocese  over  which  I  preside — it  may 
be  because  the  great  University  of  Ox- 
ford, if  not  connected  with  it,  is  situated 
locally  and  practically  within  it— has  paid 
special  attention  to  the  subject  X  has 
greatly  assisted  in  devising  the  different 
modes  by  which  the  Church  can  meet  the 
offers  of  the  State  for  helping  on  the 
education  of  the  people ;  is  one  of  the  few 
which  has  maintained  a  large  training  col- 
lege, so  greatly  affected  by  the  new  Code  ; 
is  one  which  has  organized  a  wide  system 
of  inspection,  and  is  able  to  give  statis- 
tical returns  upon  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  connected  with 
the  Established  Church  with  a  degree  of 
exactness  and  to  an  extent  which  few 
other  dioceses  can  equal.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  the  clergy  and  laity  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford  should  take  a  deep 
interest  in  propositions  which  will  mate- 
rially affect  or  readjust  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England,  which  de- 
votes its  labours  to  education,  and  the  Go- 
yernment,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
State  assistance  will  be  afforded  to  educa- 
tion, and  that  they  should  be  anxious  that 
their  opinions  should  be  expressed  fully 
and  deliberately,  yet  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible, to  those  who  will  have  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  this  question. 

As  the  Revised  Code  was  originally 
propounded,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  based 
upon  a  great  many  fallacious  assumptions 
both  with  regard  to  the  evils  which  the 
alterations  were  intended  to  remove,  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
those  evils  were  sought  to  be  remedied. 
It  is  necessary  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
while  I  show  the  tendency  of  the  Code  be- 
fore it  was  again  revised,  because  I  believe 
that,  when  looked  thoroughly  into,  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Revised  Code,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances,  is  really  illusory, 
as  far  as  remoTing  the  objections  to  it, 
and  in  some  instances  aggravates  the  evils 
of  which  we  complain.  The  first  great 
evil,  and  certainly  that  which  is  felt  most 
widely  in  the  country  is  this  : — It  is  sup- 1 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford 


posed  (and  certain  words  in  the  Report  of 
Iler  Majesty's  Commissioners  give  a  colour 
to  the  impression)  that  the  cost  invulved 
in  carrying  out  the  system  upon  which 
during  the  past  few  years  we  have  beea 
assisting  the  education  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  country  is  of  indefinite  amount.  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  fallacious  to  suppose 
that  the  cost  would  be  almost  indefinite. 
I  have  gone  over  and  over  the  figures 
as  stated  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
from  which  they  drew  their  in  ference  ; 
and  making  the  deductions  whieli  must 
be  made,  so  far  from  the  expense  being 
in  any  degree  indefinite,  I  believe  that 
less  than  threefold  of  the  present  ex- 
pense would,  on  the  largest  possible  esti- 
mate, cover  the  whole  sum  which,  withio 
a  reasonable  time.  Parliament  could  under 
the  old  system  be  called  upon  to  grant  for 
the  education  of  the  people.  Taking  into 
account  the  proportion  of  population  which 
at  any  time  ought  to  be  under  education — 
taking  into  account  the  private  schools, 
where  the  pupils  are  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  friends — taking  into  account 
the  children  not  at  present  brought  under 
education — children  mainly  of  paupers, 
living  out  of  workhouses,  or  of  the  vicious 
classes  of  the  population — and  supposing 
that  education  were  extended  to  them  all, 
less  than  three  times  the  present  amount 
expended  on  education  would  defray  the 
whole  charge.  There  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  this  question  of  expense.  Of 
course  it  alarms  you.  But  is  it  an  extra- 
vagant sum  ?  Here  two  considerations 
arise — first,  the  greatness  of  the  result ; 
and  secondly,  the  greatness  of  the  re- 
sources of  those  by  whose  aid  you  are 
seeking  that  result.  If  you  take  the 
matter  in  the  abstract,  as  to  whether  that 
large  addition  of  expense  would  be  an  ex- 
travagant price  to  give  to  secure  the  sound 
education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
considering  what  Great  Britain  is,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would.  Try  it  by  any 
test  by  which  you  estimate  your  national 
expenditure.  See,  for  instance,  what  is 
the  cost  of  providing  one  implement  to 
defend  your  coast  against  the  possibility 
of  invasion.  Great  as  is  the  necessity 
of  such  preparation,  it  is  not  to  be  put 
against  giving  the  right  sort  of  education 
(o  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  If  we 
are  now  living  under  a  state  of  things  in 
which  we  contemplate  great  sums  being 
laid  out  by  a  great  people  for  great  results 
— for  such  results  as  the  defence  of  our 
shores  from  an  invading  enemy — the  mere 
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fact  that  the  sum  required  for  education  is 
Damerically  great  does  not  make  it  great 
when  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  object 
which  we  are  seeking  to  obtain.  Those 
internal  elements  of  sensual  grossness,  un- 
reclaimed bj  moral  and  intellectual  train- 
ing, are  a  danger  to  a  civilized  country  as 
great,  and  a  threat  against  her  liberties 
as  real,  as  any  external  enemy  whom  you 
seek  to  repel  from  your  shores.  I  can- 
not admit  that  upon  the  mere  fact  of  the 
figures  being  large  we  are  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  expenditure  is  extrava- 
gant. There  is  one  mode  of  estimating 
the  expense  upon  which  it  seems  to  me  we 
ean  rely,  and  it  is  one  which  Parliament 
ought  to  watch,  for  many  reasons,  with 
the  greatest  care,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
expenditure  is  not  extravagant.  I  mean 
this — we  ouglit  to  look,  not  to  the  actual 
money  spent,  but  first  to  the  amount  spent 
compared  with  the  result  obtained  ;  and, 
second,  to  the  amount  spent  by  the  public 
compared  with  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  charity  and  piety  of  individuals  to- 
wards bringing  about  the  same  end.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  first,  allow  me  to  say 
a  word  upon  the  second.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  surest  test  as  to  the  amount 
which  we  should  spend  is,  when  the  private 
expenditure  of  those  interested  in  the 
great  cause  and  in  the  localities  to  be 
benefited  bears  a  due  and  just  proportion 
to  the  sums  granted  by  Parliament.  The 
eye  of  such  people  is  ever  on  the  work. 
If  the  money  is  spent  and  the  work  is  not 
done,  the  private  eye,  which  looks  into 
details,  is  the  first  to  take  alarm,  and  the 
private  purse,  like  some  delicate  thermome- 
trieal  test,  shows  that  the  result  is  not  satis- 
factory. There  is  another  reason  why 
this  is  the  true  test.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  education  of  the  country  committed 
entirely  to  Government  management,  and 
1  am  very  much  afraid  of  anything  which 
tends  to  supersede  private  and  charitable 
exertions  in  this  work  by  Government  help 
or  by  the  result  of  taxation,  for  I  firmly 
believe  that  tlie  direct  blessings  which 
have  been  given  to  it  from  above  depend 
upon  the  work  being  the  direct  work  of 
charity,  combining  with  all  those  enno- 
bling influences  which  ever  wait  on  well- 
directed  efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
prompted  by  high  moral  motives.  And 
that  that  is  the  true  principle,  I  for  one 
believe,  for  this  still  higher  reason,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  religious  tone  of 
education  depends  upon  the  religious  edu- 
cation being  carried  on,  as  it  now  is, 
VOL.  CLXV.    [third  series.] 


through  the  aid  of  different  religious 
denominations,  rather  than  by  one  Go« 
vemment  board.  In  a  state  of  society 
like  ours,  divided  upon  religious  matters, 
a  common  administration  of  education 
could  only  be  carried  on  by  the  removal 
of  all  elements  of  dissent  ;  but  the 
elements  of  dissension  between  those 
anxious  on  religious  grounds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  are  just  those  very 
religious  differences  the  existence  of  which 
would  make  it  necessary  that  we  should 
withdraw  all  peculiar  teaching  in  religion 
before  we  could  arrive  at  any  common 
ground  on  which  a  Government  scheme 
of  education  could  be  administered.  For 
this  reason  I  am  very  desirous  that  there 
should  be  no  such  assistance  granted  from 
the  public  purse  as  could  lead  to  any  sus- 
pension of  that  private  charity  which  has 
already  done  so  much  for  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. But  the  test,  observe,  is  not  the 
actual  amount  graitted  from  the  public 
purse,  but  whether  the  proportion  which 
it  granted  is  fair  as  compared  with  the 
amount  given  by  private  charity  to  the 
same  end,  and  whether  it  is  sufficient  to 
develop  that  charity  to  the  utmost.  At 
present  we  may  say  that  the  amount 
granted  by  Parliament  is  in  round  num- 
bers £800,000,  and  the  real  test  is  whe- 
ther that  grant  has  tended  to  increase  or 
diminish  private  efforts.  So  far  from  its 
having  done  so,  I  believe  the  effect  of 
the  Government  grant  up  to  this  time 
has  been  to  increase  every  year  the  sum 
given  by  private  persons  for  the  moral 
and  religious  teaching  of  the  people.  The 
£800,000  now  distributed  by  Government 
leads  to  the  expenditure  of  something 
like  £2,000.000,  expended  by  the  people 
in  order  to  obtain  better  schools  and  to 
make  those  schools  more  true  to  their 
high  purpose ;  and  therefore  my  thermo- 
metrioal  test  of  the  amount  spent  says  that 
too  much  has  not  been  spent,  because  that 
which  has  been  spent  from  the  public 
purse  has  tended  to  increase,  and  not  to 
supersede,  the  grants  from  private  charity. 
We  come  next  to  the  second  test — that 
which  practical  men  would  call  the  real — 
which  test  is,  Do  we  get  a  proper  return 
for  our  money,  and  is  what  we  get  the 
true  article  we  want?  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  has 
been  in  many  districts  and  in  many  minds 
a  tendency  to  dissatisfaction  with  some 
at  least  of  the  results.  Some  persons  say 
that  there  has  been  too  much  of  what, 
by  a   wrong   use  of  the  word,   is  called 
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*'eTer-eduoation/'  but  what  I  think  might 
more  properly  be  called  eramniing  for  ei- 
amiiiotion  children  to  whom  eramoiing  was 
a  positive  damage,  both  now  and  in  after- 
life.    I  believe  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
there   has  been   an  injury  in  that  way ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  ask.  then,  whether  the 
Revised  Code  does  lead  to  an  amendment 
of  that  evil.     The  proposal  of  the  Revised 
Code  with  regard  to  that  particular  evil, 
as  I  understand  it,   is  to  reduce  the  ex- 
amination, upon  the  result  of  which  for 
the  time  to  come  the  money  to  be  granted 
to  the  school  by  way  of  a  capitation  grant 
in  lieu  of  all  other  grants  is  to  depend,  to 
an  examination  mainly  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.     I   wish  your   Lordships 
for  a  moment  to  weigh  what  is  the  real 
result  of  such  an  alteration  in  the  inspec* 
tion  of  schools  ;   because   we  have  heard 
words  which  I  think — no  doubt  uninten- 
tionally— tended  to  draw  away  your  atten- 
tion from  the  real  point.     It  has  been  said 
that  the  Inspectors,  as  sensible  men,  can 
hardly  find  more  pleasure,  or  so  much,  in 
questioning  children  as  to   the  course  of 
riyers  in  India  and  other  recondite  matters 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  as  in  examin- 
ing into  the  plain,  practical  results  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.     I  think,  my 
Lords,  that  is  to  place  the  question  upon 
a  false  issue.     Hitherto  the  inspection, 
whatever  its  faults,  has  been  carried  on  by 
men  of  high  education.     Those  who  have 
inspected  our  schools,  so   far  as  I  have 
seen  or  know  them  or  read  their  reports, 
have  been  men  of  high  moral  bearing  and 
high  religious  tone.      I   wish   to  do  full 
justice  to  what  was  said  on  a  former  oo> 
easion  by  my  noble  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Council,  when  he  claimed  for  him- 
self the  credit  of  not  having  made  any  of 
these  appointments,   in  any   sense  what- 
ever, opportunities  for  jobbery,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interest  of  private  friends; 
but  that   they   had   been  given  honestly 
and  truly  to  the  very  best  men  he  could 
find.     I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  such 
is  the  case.    My  own  experience  convinces 
me  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  coun- 
try has  any  fault  to  find  in  that  respect. 
But,  my  Lords,  when  we  are  told  that  such 
men  as  the^e  cannot  find  more  pleasure  in 
conducting  an  examination  under  the  old 
system  than  they  will  under  the  new  Re- 
vised Code,  I  must  beg  your  Lordships  to 
consider  what  the  new  examination,  if  it 
means  anything,   really  does   mean,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  old  examina- 
tion.    The  old  examination  tried  to  take 
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a  gauge  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
religious  training  of  the  school  with  which 
it  had  to  do.     The  result  of  that  exsmi- 
nation  was  to  be  honestly  and  truly  report- 
ed, and  it  could  only  be  gathered  from 
innumerable  little  incidents  which  the  prac- 
tised  eye   of    tlie   Inspector  easily  deci- 
phered ~  the  mere   look   of  the  children, 
the  brightness   of    the   countenance,  the 
cleanliness  of  Uie  countenance  and  bands, 
the  smoothness  of  the  hair,  the  readiness 
of  the  eye,  the  mutual  bearing  of  child  to 
child,  of  the  children  to  the  pupil-teacher 
and  master,  and  of  the  pupil-teacher  to  the 
master — all  these  were  objects  of  atten- 
tion  to   the  highly-educated   and  intelli- 
gent man   who  had  to  say  faithfully  and 
honestly  whether  the  school  satisfied  him 
as  a  Government  Inspector  or  not.     Bnt 
what  will  be  the  examination  if  it  is  car- 
ried out  honestly  and  truly  under  the  Re- 
vised Code  ?     It  is  really  to   be  a  mere 
inspection — not  of    the  children  in  their 
general  bearing  —  but  a  mere   searching 
into  how  far  the  children  individually  in 
every  part  of  the  school  are  up  to  the 
mark  in  the  most  mechanical  part  of  their 
training,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
I  beg  your  Lordships  to  notice  this,  that 
reading  in  men  of  your  Lordships*  educa- 
tion ceases  to  be  mechanical.     It  is  the 
acquiring  of  information  through  reading 
—the  mechanical  act  has  perished.     You 
glance  at  the  book  without  spelling  it  over 
word  by  word,  letter  by  letter.     But  in 
these  schools,  in  young  children  particu- 
larly, who  hare  only  lately  been  denizens 
of  the  school,  it  is  a  mere  mechanical,  and 
the  most  mechanical  part  of  their  training 
— it  occupies  the  whole  of  their  attention  ; 
and  when  a  child  is  put  up  to  be  examined 
by  this  terrible  Government  Inspector,  the 
effect  of   his    nervousness   and   fright  is 
to  make  his  attention  to  that  mechanical 
training  more    servile,    and   probably   to 
make   his  chance  of  shining   in  it  less. 
The  result  of  forcing  your  Inspector  to 
go  through  the  school  head  by  head  must 
lead   to   each   individual  child  having  an 
infinitesimal    portion    of    the   Inspector's 
time.     The  most  patient  Inspector,  there- 
fore, must  always  be  in  a  hurry  with  each 
separate  child,  and  your  Lordships   who 
have   had    any   experience   in  examining 
your  parish  schools  know  how  quickly  the 
temper  of  the  examiner  spreads  to  the  ex- 
amined, so  that  an  examiner  in  a  hurry  is 
another  word  fur  a  pupil  in  a  fuss.     The 
child  examined  will  be  put  out ;  there  will 
be  no  time  for  him  to  recover  his  atep  ; 
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the  current  of  examination  will  run  on, 
and  his  poor  efforts  to  show  his  head  above 
the  stream  again  will  be  utterly  hopeless. 
Your  object  is  not  to  teach  in  these 
schools  mere  mechanical  drudgery,  but 
to  gife  the  children  an  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing them^eWes  intellectually  and  morally 
abore  the  level  which  is  too  often  found 
in  their  cottage  homes.  But,  by  de- 
grading the  examination  from  an  inquiry 
into  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  all 
the  school  into  a  test  examination  of  each 
individual  child  in  the  most  mechanical 
part  of  its  training,  you  prevent  the  schools 
from  being  the  true  enlighteners  of  these 
children.  To  say  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem you  are  going  to  pay  for  results  is  a 
most  fallacious  way  of  putting  it,  because, 
in  fact,  you  are  going  to  pay  for  the 
poorest  results,  and  to  take  the  very  worst 
criterion  of  the  progress  of  education. 
It  seemed  like  testing  the  efficiency  of 
the  accident  ward  of  an  hospital  by 
sending  in  the  hospital  Inspector  to  ex- 
amine the  patient  while  his  broken  limb 
is  in  splints,  in  order  that  he  may  report 
OQ  the  success  of  the  curative  process, 
instead  of  waiting  to  see  what  would  be 
the  action  and  usefulness  of  the  perfectly 
restored  limb.  The  real  result  is  what 
jou  turn  out  of  the  school  as  the  effect 
of  the  education  you  give  in  it.  The  real 
result  of  a  curative  process  is  whether 
the  patient  when  he  comes  out  of  the 
hospital  has  his  strength  and  proper  power 
of  action  given  him  again.  Therefore 
when  inspecting  the  education,  and  taking 
the  great  result  at  the  single  acquirement 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  it  is 
a  perfect  fallacy  to  say  you  are  going  to 
pay  only  for  results.  Why,  what  have 
been  the  results,  ia  the  very  few  years 
since  the  system  was  introduced  ?  How 
long  has  this  system  of  amending  educa- 
tion by  the  employment  of  pupil- teachers 
been  in  operation  ?  How  long  do  your 
Lordships  suppose  it  has  been  tried  in  any 
part  of  England  ?  Why,  so  recently  have 
any  of  the  pupil-teachers  gone  out  of  their 
schools  that  you  have  as  yet  the  smallest 
data  possible  to  go  on  as  to  what  the  amount 
of  improvement  in  general  education  really 
is  which  the  training  of  such  teachers  pro- 
mises to  give.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  we  have  had  as  yet  scarcely 
time  to  test  what  is  the  result.  It  is  only 
ten  years  since  the  first  few  pupil-teachers 
went  into  any  training  college  at  all. 
The  first  popil-teacher  who  left  a  training 
school  as  a  certificated  master  only  went 


out  in  January,  1858.  And  only  four 
years  after  this  we  are  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce that  this  systeni  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  failure !  Having  paid  for  effi- 
ciency, it  is  said,  we  are  now  to  pay  for 
results ;  we  are  going,  in  point  of  fact, 
under  this  Revised  Code,  to  do  away  with 
the  pupil-teacher  system.  Now,  my  Lords, 
the  fallacy  from  which  this  state  of  things 
has  arisen  is  this : — It  has  been  stated  by 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  that  in  many 
schools  the  instructiou  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
But  if  proved,  how  far  has  that  been  the 
fault  of  the  system,  or  a  necessary  evil, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  matter  on  which  you 
have  got  to  work  ?  If  you  consider  the 
interrupted  attendance  in  schools  of  the 
lowest  class,  the  gross  ignorance  out  of 
which  you  have  to  raise  the  children,  the 
dulness  that  waits  on  the  first  years  of 
receiving  instruction,  I  say  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  teaching  these  common 
things  to  the  lowest  classes  is  a  difficulty 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  subject-matter  on 
which  you  have  to  work,  not  to  the  tools 
with  which  the  work  is  done.  1  can  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
itself  to  show  how  greatly  the  evil  has 
been  exaggerated,  in  89  per  cent  of 
the  schools  they  state  that  reading  is 
taught  excellently  or  well ;  that  it  is 
taught  moderately  well  in  less  than  11 
per  cent ;  and  badly  in  less  than  one- 
quarter  per  cent.  Writing  is  taught  well 
in  90  per  cent ;  moderately  well  in  9  per 
cent ;  and  badly  only  in  one-half  per  cent. 
Arithmetic  is  taught  well  in  83  per  cent ; 
moderately  well  in  15  per  cent;  and  badly 
in  li  per  cent.  But  before  the  system  is 
judged  even  by  this  not  very  frightful 
result,  we  must  remember  that  of  these 
inspected  schools  20  per  cent  were  not 
under  a  certificated  master  at  all,  and 
they  pull  down  the  general  return  from 
the  whole  of  the  schools.  The  results, 
therefore,  have  been  grossly  undervalued. 
But.  suppose  the  deficiency  is  proved,  in 
what  way  is  this  Revised  Code  likely  to 
remedy  it  ?  The  great  proposition  of  that 
Code  may  be  described  as  this : — It  pro- 
poses to  reduce  all  the  payments  for  the 
assistance  of  elementary  schools  to  a  grant 
of  one  capital  sum,  instead  of  being  given 
in  many  different  ways,  for  pupil- teachers, 
on  masters*  certificates,  and  as  a  capita- 
tion grunt.  In  the  first  place,  my  Lords, 
how  will  this  tend,  in  any  way,  to  remedy 
the  evil  ?  I  believe  it  will  not  do  so  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I   believe  it  will  introduce 
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some  new  and  some  very  great  evils — 
some  so  great  tliat  I  do  not  see  how, 
practically,  they  can  bo  met.  One  of  these 
evils  will  be  that  the  managers  of  schools 
must  henceforth  undertake  the  payment 
of  pupil  teachers  and  masters  ;  they  must 
take  that  responsibility  on  themselves, 
without  having  any  general  fund  to  which 
they  can  look  for  the  supply  of  the  money 
they  need.  From  many  things  written 
in  this  Revised  Code  one  would  think  it 
dealt  with  men  to  whom  it  is  perfectly 
indifferent  if  they  advance  money  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  on  a  possible  chance 
of  being  repaid  it  at  its  close,  on  the 
chance  that  the  scholars  are  tractable, 
that  the  Inspector  makes  a  good  report 
of  the  school,  that  everything  goes  well ; 
it  is  assumed  that  the  managers  are  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  incurring  a  certain 
and  immediate  outlay  upon  a  aomewhat 
indistinct  chance  of  receiving  their  money 
back  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  when 
we  go  to  the  fact,  every  one  knows  that, 
through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
either  some  landowner  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
great  number  of  schools,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  who  take  on  their  own  shoul- 
ders the  burden  of  supplying  everything 
that  may  be  deGcient.  If  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  money  spent  and 
the  money  in  hand,  the  clergyman  has 
often  to  make  it  good,  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  shows  that  the  cler- 
gymen expend  a  greater  amount  than 
the  entire  sum  raised  by  private  contribu- 
tions. Now,  you  put  a  heavy  burden  on 
men  who  are  overburdened  already  ;  and 
you  put  on  them  just  that  particular  form 
of  burden  which  a  clergyman  with  a  limi- 
ted income,  actuated  by  a  full  sense  of 
honesty  and  duty,  can  least  bear.  You 
put  on  him,  not  a  certain  charge  that  he 
might  spare  out  of  his  small  income  from 
the  abundance  of  his  charity,  but  an  un- 
certain charge,  that  he  cannot  possibly 
say  he  shall  be  able  to  meet  ;  and  which, 
therefore,  as  an  honest  man,  he  cannot 
take.  This  part  of  the  scheme  is  one  that 
will  not  really  operate,  except  in  this  one 
way — in  checking  the  advance  recently 
made  in  the  work  of  education.  And  ob- 
serve in  making  this  one  grant  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  as  proposed,  instead  of  in 
various  grants,  as  hitherto,  you  do  another 
injustice.  You  make  what  is  a  single  grant, 
given  on  several  different  conditions,  depend 
on  the  fulfilment  of  one  single  condition. 
The  prnnts  to  these  schools  depend  on  the 
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school    buildings    being    appropriate  and 
clean,  on  the  masters  being  competent,  on 
the  pupil- teachers  being  what  they  should 
be.     Then   the  second   matter  of  inquiry 
is   into    the    advance    of  the    scholars — 
always  a  different  inquiry  in  every  respect. 
But    now   these    two    entirely   dissimilar 
claims  you    propose   to   make   dependent 
solely  on  the  examination  of  the  children. 
This  is  an  injustice,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, upon  which  the  Revised  Code 
bases  its  claim  to  consideration.     Another 
head  of  offence  is  the  proposition  of  the 
Revised  Code,  that  henceforth  the  children 
shall  be  grouped  for   inspection   by  age. 
Any  one  conversant  with  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  throughout  the  country  will 
feel  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  devise  a 
more  bungling  and   mischievous  proposi- 
tion.    The  merest  dunce—perhaps  a  girl 
just  taken  from  what  a  popular  writer  has 
described  as  the    ••  Moloch  worship "  of 
nursing   babies — wishes  to   hare  the  op- 
portunity  of   training    possessed    by  her 
younger   sisters.      The   Inspector  comes, 
and  perhaps  begins  to  examine  this  child 
among  children  of  her  own  age,  and  find- 
ing a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  exceed- 
ingly backward,  placed  in  Group  No.  I, 
the  Inspector  may  take  his  estimate  of 
the  working  of  the  school  from  this  tre- 
mendous example.     For  that  reason,  my 
Lords,  I  look   upon  grouping  by  age  as 
altogether  a  bungle  and  a  mistake.     The 
effect  must  be  necessarily  this  : — That  no 
schools  which  are  looking  for  the  capita- 
tion grant  to  any  considerable  amount  can 
for  the  future  afford  to  take  these  children 
on  any  terms;  because,  instead  of  raising, 
they   will  pull  down  the  amount,  so  that 
just  in  proportion   to  the  good  which  the 
school  is  doing  will  it  be  mulcted  of  the 
grant.     And  how  is  the  difficulty  met  in 
the  revision  of  the  Revised  Code  ?     The 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Revised  Code  is  that 
no  child  above  thirteen  years  old  can  be 
examined  more  than  once.     Now,  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  the  children  who 
get  the  greatest  good  in  our  schools  are 
children  of  about  this  age.     I  speak  on 
this  point  as  a  practical  educator.     After 
eighteen  years  of  hard   work  as  a  parish 
priest  in  building  up  the  school,   I   know 
from  experience  that  the  great  object  to  be 
laboured  for  is  to  prevent  a  boy  from  being 
removed  to  keep  the  birds  off  the.  fields 
just  as  he  is  beginning   to  get   the  full 
benefit  of  the  school.      The  result  must 
be,  that  as  these  children  are  in  future  not 
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to  obtaiu  the  capitation  grant  after  one 
examination,  all  the  schools  which  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  funds  must  throw  those 
children  over  instead  of  clinging  to  them, 
because  they  will  be  too  ezpensif  e  to  keep. 
And  observe,  my  Lords,  that  the  districts 
most  affected  by  this  regulation  will  be  not 
those  in  which  the  schools  are  supported 
by  wealthy  persons  or  are  frequented  by 
middle-dass  children,  but  they  will  be  the 
poorer  districts  :  the  very  places  to. which 
the  public  money  ought  to  flow  most  freely, 
BO  as  to  make  the  maintenance  of  a  good 
aehool  possible,  will  be  the  places  where 
the  eyil  I  have  described,  joined  to  the 
grouping  system,  will  tell  most  cruelly. 
Well,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  remedy  this 
evil  that  a  greater  evil  has  been  done.  To 
meet  this  objection  it  is  proposed  that  the 
younger  children  should  be  permitted  to 
come  to  the  night  school.  Now,  instead 
of  its  being  a  good,  it  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible evil  to  get  those  young  children  into 
the  night  school.  All  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  working  of  Sunday 
Schools  know  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Sunday  Schools  were  the  means  of 
continuing  the  education  of  young  persons 
after  they  had  left  school ;  but  gradually 
they  became  schools  for  yoonji;  children, 
and  the  result  is  that  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended  have  been  universally  driven 
away.  So  it  must  be.  Let  your  Lord- 
ahips  picture  to  yourselves  a  night  school. 
It  is  frequented  by  young  fellows  who  are 
just  of  an  age  to  feel  the  importance  of 
education,  but  who  have  forgotten  pretty 
nearly  all  that  they  learned  at  the  day 
school.  They  come  with  a  hearty  good 
will,  anxious  to  learn  ;  but  they  are  awk- 
ward, and  they  are  slow.  Still,  by  gen- 
tleness and  kindness,  you  may  do  with 
them  a  work  of  incalculable  good.  But 
now  you  are  to  send  in  three  or  four  young 
children,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
fresh  from  the  first  class  of  the  morning 
school,  and  these  will  every  evening  be 
putting  their  elders  to  shame,  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  endure  the  fool's- 
cap  put  upon  their  heads,  as  it  were,  by 
young  children,  just  fresh  from  school. 
Believe  me — I  speak  from  experience — it 
will  be  one  of  the  deadliest  injuries  you 
can  inflict  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
hopes  which  are  hovering  over  these  young 
men  whom  you  are  trying  to  raise  from  a 
life  of  boorisliness  through  the  influence 
of  the  night  schools.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  accepting  this  concession  as  a  boon,  1 
regard  it  aa  an  additional  injury. 


Here,  then,  I  have  pointed  ont  to  you 
some  great  evils  in  this  Revised  Code,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that,  with  two  exceptions, 
the  alterations  proposed  are  of  a  mis- 
chievous character.  One  of  those  excep- 
tions is  the  determination  not  to  deal  at 
present  "directly  '*  with  the  training  col- 
leges. I  lay  stress  upon  the  word  '* di- 
rectly,*' because  indirectly  the  training 
colleges  are  affected.  And  even  this 
withholding  of  direct  interference  is  very 
much  like  the  non-interference  of  a  thun- 
dercloud which  is  just  about  to  burst.  We 
are  told  that  for  the  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
throughout  the  country,  '*  My  Lords  "  do 
not  propose  to  take  away  the  oflicial  sup- 
port now  given  to  the  training  colleges.  A 
great  deal  is  said  about  the  disproportion 
between  the  public  funds  received  by  these 
institutions  and  the  local  contributions  ; 
but  this  disproportion  must  be  expected,  in 
the  first  place, the  training  colleges  have  not 
the  local  interest  possessed  by  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Take  my  own  diocese.  We 
educate  young  men — Queen's  scholars — 
not  for  our  own  diocese  only,  but  for  every 
part  of  England  which  likes  to  bid  for 
them,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  public  in- 
stitution, supplying  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools  throughout  the  country  witb 
trained  teachers.  Such  an  institution 
must  necessarily  lack  the  individual  and 
local  interest  which  lead  the  clergy  and 
the  laity — especially  the  wealthy  laity — to 
give  their  support  to  elementary  schools  ; 
and,  as  it  addresses  itself,  therefore,  to  the 
supply  of  no  local  want,  1  think  it  has  a 
right  to  a  disproportiona^  grant  from  the 
public  funds.  Another  reason  for  this 
disproportion  is  the  novelty  of  these  in- 
stitutions. At  first  there  was  a  great 
scramble  for  the  young  trained  men  sent 
out  from  the  colleges.  The  demand  for 
them  was  far  above  what  they  were  enti- 
tled to  supply,  and  in  one  instance  one  of 
those  young  men  absolutely  refused  £f70  a 
year  and  a  house,  thinking  himself  worthy 
of  much  more.  Such  a  demand  for  their 
services  rather  turned  the  heads  of  those 
young  men.  But  the  remedy  for  this  is 
to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and 
let  the  article  find  its  proper  value  in  the 
market.  This  result  has  begun  to  fol- 
low already,  and  the  very  complaint  you 
make — namely,  that  there  are  some  young 
men  who  do  not  immediately  get  posi- 
tions— shows  the  influence  of  this  whole- 
some law  of  demand  and  supply.  But 
you  will  prevent  the  influence  oi  this  law 
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•Itogetber  if  jo«  will  limit  the  operttioDB  of 
the  training  colleges.  With  the  best  possi- 
ble sifting  of  the  joung  men  a  certain  nam- 
ber  most  be  admitted  who  have  not  a  to- 
eation  for  the  work.  It  is  most  andesira- 
ble  that  thej  shonld  be  forced  into  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  if  their  heart 
IB  not  in  the  work  ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  also  most  desirable  that  tliere  shonld  be 
a  margin  of  sopplj  over  and  aboye  the 
immediate  and  pressing  demand,  so  that 
those  who,  upon  trial,  are  found  deficient 
ma  J  serre  their  coontrj  and  their  God  in 
some  other  waj.  The  objection,  then, 
about  the  OTcr-sopplj  and  the  dispropor* 
tionate  payment   made  from   the    public 

{>or8e  to  the  training  colleges,  is  a  fallacy 
eading  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  We  may 
well  fear,  as  the  ultimate  result,  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  training  colleges  would  be 
elooed  after  the  great  expenses  which  pri- 
Tate  persons  had  been  encouraged  to  make 
to  sUrt  them.  But  I  said  that  tlie  Re- 
vised Minute,  at  all  events,  seems  to  with- 
draw any  direct  attack  upon  the  training 
colleges  ;  but  does  it  wholly  withdraw  it  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  does  not. 

The  second  great  complaint  I  make 
sgainrt  the  Revised  Code  and  its  revision 
is,  that  in  practice  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  —  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  the  very  best  part  of  the  scheme 
— and  in  proving  fatal  to  that  system  will 
also  prove  fatal  to  the  supply  of  scholars 
to  become  Queen's  scholars  in  training 
colleges,  and  thus  wither  op  those  colleges 
by  withholding  the  supply  of  candidates. 
Ton  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the  money  of 
the  country,  ought  not  to  be  spent  in  this 
work  of  edueating  the  poorer  classes;  but, 
my  Lords,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  a  great  part  of  all  the  means  of  edu- 
cation provided  for  the  higher  classes  in 
this  country  is  supplied  from  public  funds. 
We  have  our  endowments  of  public  schools 
and  Universities.  We  cannot  hope  to  ob- 
tain in  the  present  day  endowments  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  which  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Then  how  are  we  to  provide  for  those 
classes  the  assistance  which  the  higher 
classes  receive,  if  we  do  not  do  it  out  of 
the  sum  set  aside  by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  edaeation  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  this  country? 
Then,  how  does  the  pupil  teacher  system 
fare  in  this  matter  ?  It  seems  to  be  in- 
jured at  every  turn  by  this  Minute.  As 
the  case  stands  now,  every  school  with 
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ninety  scholars  m«at  liave  a  pnpil-teaeber 
to  come  under  the  Government  grant ; 
but  under  the  revision  of  the  Revised 
Code,  a  school  need  not  have  a  pupil- 
teacher  vntil  it  reckons  130  a^i^rs. 
Here  is  one  injury.  Then,  by  throw- 
ing upon  the  manager  the  whole  sop- 
port  of  tliese  pupil- teachers,  you  make  it 
morally  certain  that  a  great  number  of 
school  managers  will  not  venture  to  incur 
the  now  unnecessary  expense  of  main- 
taining pupil-teachers,  and  these  persons, 
therefore,  will  not  be  engaged.  If  you 
say  130  is  the  limiution  that  will  take 
in  the  greatest  namber  of  these  schools, 
1  would  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury,  where  the  Inspec- 
tors tell  us  that  out  of  161  schools  123 
have  less  than  90  scholars.  Ton  are  not 
dealing  with  a  few  cases,  but  by  the  plaa 
of  throwing  upon  the  managers  the  risk 
of  employing  pupil-teachers,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieving  them  from  the  neces- 
'  sity  of  having  those  pupil- teachers,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  striking  a  blow — a 
fatal  blow — to  the  pupil -teacher  syetem. 
,  More  thsn  this,  in  schools  with  more  tbaa 
120  scholars  up  to  190  scholars,  only  one 
pupil  teacher  need  be  engaged  by  the 
\  managers  ;  and  if  no  pnpil-teacher  be  en- 
-  gaged,  then  the  penalty  is  the  loss  of  a 
'  grant  of  £10  a  year,  but  at  the  same 
'  time  a  saving  of  £19  in  the  cost  of  his 
'  maintenance.  Pressed  as  are  the  majo- 
'  rity  of  schools,  I  cann<»t  but  thmk  that 
I  the  working  of  the  Revised  Code — little 
'  as  I  know  it  was  intended — but  the  effect 
*  of  it  will  be  to  smite  the  very  existence  of 
I  the  pupil-teacher  system.  There  is  no- 
thing upon  which  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  reported  more  entirely  favour- 
ably than  this  particulsr  part  of  tlie  sys- 
tem, and  those  who  have  examined  into 
the  state  of  education  abroad  and  compared 
it  with  oar  condition  at  home  have  told  us 
that  the  existence  of  that  system  was  the 
one  great  feature  that  had  improved  the 
state  of  education  in  England  so  much 
within  the  last  few  years.  Abolish  that 
feature,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  We 
should  return  to  the  old  monitorial  system 
— a  change  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  advance  of  education,  be- 
cause, as  water  cannot  rise  above  its 
own  level,  so  in  the  long  run  and  ia 
the  majority  of  cases  the  taught  cannot 
rise  above  the  teacher  ;  and  if  you  have 
your  untrained  monitors  instead  of  trained 
pupil  teachers,  you  will  degrade  your 
schools  to  an  extent  which  you  can  lourdly 
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estimate  at  present.  Id  anotber  point 
the  new  Code  will  tend  to  that  result. 
In  future,  masters  of  day  schools  are  to 
he  allowed  to  teach  in  night  schools,  and 
pupil-teachers  are  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
eeiTe  instruction  in  these  night  schools. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  been  at  a  night 
school  will  know  at  once  that  there  could 
nel  he  a  more  mischieFons  suggestion. 
If  a  pupil-teacher  is  gaining  aayth'mg,  be 
is  getting  improved  habits  from  the  master, 
which  raise  him  abore  the  coaditioo  in 
which  he  first  came  to  the  school;  and  the 
process  of  raising,  to  do  moeh  good,  must  go 
on  mainly  not  in  the  actual  school  hours 
or  periods  of  teaching,  but  in  the  inter- 
course that  takes  place  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  apprentice.  Bat,  instead  of 
that,  the  pnpil-teacher  is  to  be  put  into 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  young  lads,  after 
their  day's  work,  with  all  the  roughness 
and  coarseness  which  are  to  be  found 
among  that  class,  and  in  the  midst  of 
hubbub  and  interruption  and  all  the  lower- 
ing incidents  attaching  to  a  nigh  I  school. 
I  say  that  is  no  boon,  but  a  great  injury 
to  the  progress  of  education. 

I  will  not  weary  your  Lordships  with 
going  into  minute  details ;  but  there  are 
many  other  matters  which  I  might  easily 
point  out.  I  trust  1  have  made  it  plain, 
first,  that  here  was  to  be  introduced  sud- 
denly a  change  which  must,  to  the  yery 
foundation,  affect  the  whole  system  of 
popular  education ;  neit,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  Go?ernmeut  assistance  in  the 
shape  of  money  help  to  these  schools 
has  been  introduced  suddenly,  harshly, 
and  without  due  appreciation  of  many 
delieate  and  iuiportaot  parts  of  the 
present  system.  Now,  granting,  fur  tlko 
sake  €^  argument,  that  retrencliment  was 
neeeeaary,  how  should  such  a  change  ,haTe 
been  introduced  ?  I  say  with  notice, 
gradually,  and  in  a  way  that  would  least 
alarm  a  sensitive  and  easily  alarmed  clasa 
of  persons-— in  a  way  that  would  have 
enabled  those  who  are  interested  in  tlie 
cause  of  education  to  provide  substitutes 
for  those  means  which  are  now  to  be 
taken  away.  Certainly  such  a  change 
should  not  have  been  introduced  sud- 
denly, with  scarcely  any  preparation, 
with  every  incident  to  create  alarm, 
with  the  semblance — and,  1  believe  from 
my  heart,  only  the  semblanoe— of  an 
unfiair  mode  of  introduction.  1  must 
also  say  that,  comparing  the  speech  made 
in  another  place  with  the  acts  that 
followed   that  speech^   1    cannot   wonder 


that  persona  with  small  incomes,  such  as 
schoolmasters,  should  be  sensibly  alarmed 
at  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
promise  that  there  should  be  no  sudden 
interruption,  and  the  hastiness  of  the 
projected  reform.  With  the  eiceptions  of 
not  having  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
training  colleges,  of  havrog  reformed  the 
terms  of  the  Concordat  <S  1839,  and  of 
their  being  no  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  training  in  schools,  this 
revision  of  the  Code  is  illusory  and  mis- 
chievous. I  will  not  trouble  jrour  Lord* 
shipe  further,  but  thank  you  for  the  kind 
courtesy  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
me.  1  will  only  ask  yon  to  consider,  one 
and  all,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  most 
important  matter.  If  you  consider  what 
has  been  done  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  that  in  this  woi'k  there  have  been 
many  different  agencies  at  work,  all  com- 
bining to  this  great  result — the  National 
Society,  in  strict  connection  with  the 
Established  Church ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  which  has  always  had 
the  firm  support  uf  the  noble  Earl  near 
me  (Earl  Russell),  which  support  has: 
greatly  contributed  to  its  great  successea 
— if  you  reflect  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren at  school  has,  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  been  raised  from  500,000  to 
2,500,000;  that  the  balance  has  been 
redressed  between  ignorance  aiid  due 
knowledge  to  such  an  oztent  that, 
whereas  then  there  was  only  one  in 
seventeen  of  the  population  receiving 
education,  there  is  now  one  in  sefeu— 
your  Lordships  will  perceive  the  impor* 
tance  of  this  subject.  So  great  has  been 
the  change,  that  whereas  formerly  we 
were  below  many  continental  nations  in 
the  scaIo  of  comparison  with  regard  to 
education,  yet  now — with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Prussia,  where  elementary 
education  is  inflicted  as  a  legal  penalty 
instead  of  being  conferred  as  a  paternal 
boon — we  now  coutpare  advantageously. 
When  I  see  these  results,  and  remember 
that  education  hitherto  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  moral  habits 
and  the  kindling  of  religious  sympathies; 
and  when  1  hear  of  the  efforts,  not  only 
of  the  Church  of  which  I  am  a  min- 
ister, but  also  of  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minations, 1  feel  that  under  this  system 
secular  education  has  been  endowed  and 
sanctified  by  the  coniurunicalion  of  re- 
ligious truths.  When  1  see  at  this  mo- 
ment that  this  great  good  is  still  in- 
creasing, I  have  a  right  to  beseech  your 
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Lordships,  as  I  do  beseech  jou,  to 
pause  before  jou  adopt  plans  which,  bj 
the  admission  of  all,  were  laid  upon  the 
table  of  Parliament  so  ill  considered  that 
their  verj  suggestors  have  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  many  of  the  most  important 
suggestions.  I  do  beseech  jou  not  to 
risk  such  results  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  present 
system  upon  advice  so  hastily  given  and 
80  lightly  retracted. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  :— My  Lords,  in 
rising  to  make  a  few  observations  in  an- 
swer to  what  has  fallen  from  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  in- 
disposition prevents  my  noble  Friend  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Edueation,  from  at* 
tending  in  his  place  on  this  occasion  and 
taking  part  in  this  discussion.  I  regret 
this  absence  the  more  because  the  speech 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  consisted  rather 
of  an  attack  upon  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  Royal  Commissioners  arrived  than  of 
an  attack  upon  the  measures  which  the 
Government  have  adopted,  or  are  supposed 
to  have  adopted,  in  consequence  of  their 
recommendations.  I  regret  likewise  that, 
as  I  am  myself  now  suffering  considerable 
pain,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  address  your 
Lordships  as  I  could  wish,  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  obliged  to  abridge  my  obser- 
Tations.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  began  by 
explaining  the  reason  why  he  was  the  first 
Member  of  this  House  to  bring  this  subject 
before  your  Lordships ;  and  he  said  that 
be  did  so  in  oonsequence  of  the  diocese 
over  which  he  presides  having  taking  the 
leading  part  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes.  Now,  I 
was  not  myself  aware  of  that  fact  before. 
I  had  always  thought  that  the  initiative  in 
the  movement  was  taken  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  conducted  the  original  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Government,  which 
proved  satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  and  that 
since  that  time  there  appeared  to  have 
been  a  most  honourable  rivalry  between 
all  the  dioceses  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
good  work,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  allot  a  more  leading  place  to  one 
than  to  another.  It  so  happens,  indeed, 
that  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford — not  owing 
to  any  want  of  energy,  zeal,  or  ability,  on 
the  part  of  its  bishop,  as  those  who  most 
differ  from  the  riglit  rev.  Prelate's  opinions 
must  freely  acknowledge,  but  from  the  ru- 
ral character  of  the  diocese — the  very  sys- 
tem of  education  now  under  discussion  has 
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made  less  progress,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  that  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  parishes  in  that 
diocese — comprising,  I  think,  350— only 
twenty-four  have  schools  conducted  upon 
the  system  which  has  been  so  much  praised 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  The  real  excuse 
for  the  right  rev.  Prelate  is,  that  no  one 
can  better  state  the  objections  against  the 
Government  proposition.  I  rejoice  tliat  all 
that  can  be  said  against  it  has  been  said ; 
and  certainly  when  you  are  opposed  by 
persons  of  considerable  power,  it  ia  some 
mitigation  of  your  fate  to  know  that  they 
do  not  quite  agree  among  themselves.  It 
is  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  is  not  in  accord  on  this  question 
with  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  who  does  not  oppose  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Revised  Code ;  nor  is  he  ex- 
actly in  harmony  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lyttelton),  who  has  given  notice  of 
a  series  of  Resolutions  on  this  aobject. 
I  quite  concur,  tbereforo,  that  this  House 
ought  not  to  come  to  any  hasty  deoisioa 
on  the  matter. 

The  first  question  with  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  grappled  was,  whether  there 
is  necessity  for  economy  in  respect  to  the 
educational  grant.  He  stated,  very  fairly 
I  think,  that  the  present  system  might  be 
carried  out  at  a  cost  nearer  £2,000,000 
titan  jC3,000,000  sterling  per  annum;  and 
that,  considering  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  com- 
pared with  the  expense  of  defending  our* 
selves  against  an  external  foe,  he  thought 
that  sum  was  not  too  large  for  its  object. 
Now,  if  it  be  impossible  to  educate  the 
people  without  spending  J&2,000,000,  and 
if  those  £2,000.000  will  produce  the  de- 
sired result  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
I  shall  be  quite  as  ready  as  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  to  advise  the  expenditure  of  that 
sum.  But  that  is  not  the  real  question, 
which  is  this,  whether  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  done  even  more  efficiently — for  that  ia 
the  whole  gist  of  the  matter — for  a  smaller 
outlay  than  the  present,  an  outlay  ooore 
under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  pro- 
ducing more  satisfactory  results  than  those 
now  realized.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  then 
spoke  —  and  I  confess  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  it — of  the  immense  value 
of  the  voluntary  principle,  ol  the  enormous 
advantage  of  local  management,  and  of  not 
concentrating  in  the  G'overnment  all  the 
power  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
the  people.     Hear,  again,  I  entirely  agree 
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with  bim.  But  almoBt  the  chief  charao- 
teristie  of  our  proposal  was,  that  instead 
of  having  something  like  40,000  persons 
engaged  in  the  work  of  edueation,  whose 
number  is  increasing  every  year,  directly 
connected  with  the  Central  Goyemment, 
and  that  Government  interfering  with  every 
possible  detail  of  the  application  of  the 
grant,  there  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
more  power  and  responsibility  lodged  with 
the  local  managers,  who  best  understand 
the  circumstances  and  requirements  of 
their  districts.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
next  refered  to  the  Inspectors.  I  can 
personally  bear  witness  to  the  immense 
service  which  these  gentlemen  have  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
And  after  what  we  have  heard  as  to  the 
kind  of  occupation  it  would  be  for  an  in- 
tellectual man  to  have  to  examine  children 
of  9  or  10  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, I  must  say  I  think  that  for  the 
mere  examination  of  a  small  school  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
employ  senior  wranglers  and  first-class 
men  from  Oxford.  They  are  not  needed 
for  that  part  of  the  work.  The  chief  good 
which  these  gentlemen  have  done  has  been 
in  winning  over  the  clergy  snd  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country  to  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  poor,  by  the  influence 
of  their  autliority,  attainments,  and  posi- 
tion, and  in  showing  them  the  best  means 
of  giving  real  effect  to  their  efforts.  With 
regard  to  what  the  right  rev.  Prelate  calls 
the  drudgery  to  be  imposed  on  the  Exami- 
ners, it  is  quite  impossible,  ^whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  examination,  that  it 
should  not  be  in  some  degree  fatiguing 
both  to  mind  and  body  of  those  who  con- 
duct it ;  and  the  reward  of  the  clergy  as 
well  as  of  their  lay  brethen  for  acting  in 
that  capacity  must  be  the  consciousness  of 
having  discharged  a  duty  and  aided  a  work 
of  great  national  importance.  In  com- 
menting on  the  details  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  dwelt  very 
much  upon  the  grouping  of  the  children 
by  age,  and  said  that  nobody  who  was 
practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  schools  would  have  thought  of  recom- 
mending it.  Now,  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  any  person  who  is  practically  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  schools  would 
spggest  an  alternative  and  better  mode  of 
action-— always  supposing  that  you  really 
intend  to  test  the  individual  accomplish- 
ments of  the  children.  The  right  *rev. 
Prelate  drew  a  partly  pathetic  and  partly 


comic  picture  of  that  celebrated  dance, 
sometimes  represented  as  a  male  and 
sometimes  as  a  female,  who  is  physically 
incapable  of  learning,  and  who  leaves 
school  at  about  9^  or  10  years  old.  Now, 
I  quoted  a  speech  of  Lord  Stanley  the 
other  day,  and  also  a  memorial  from  a 
body  of  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  is  a  distinguished  member, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  great  fact — a 
fact  which  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  which 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  as  well  as  by  the  depart- 
ment with  which  I  am  connected — namely, 
that,  setting  aside  exceptional  cases,  the 
great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  do  leave  school  when  between  9 
and  10  or  11  years  of  age,  and  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  them  there  any 
longer  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  their 
parents  upon  their  earnings.  Surely,  then, 
this  celebrated  dunce,  who  is  only  one 
child  out  of  a  hundred,  is  not  so  important 
a  person  that  the  State  should  be  called 
upon  to  incur  an  enormous  expense  for  his 
or  her  education.  Then  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  evening  schools.  Ever  since 
my  attention  has  been  officially  directed  to 
the  question  of  popular  education  the  con- 
viction has  grown  upon  me  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  how  to  give  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  working  classes, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  do 
that  work  which,  whether  we  will  or  not, 
they  are  sure  to  do,  is  by  encouraging 
evening  schools.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
says  we  are  going  to  destroy  the  evening 
schools,  and  to  do  what  happened  to  the 
Sunday  schools  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  day  schools.  Now, 
I  have  always  understood  that  Sunday 
schools  preceded  by  many  years,  and  with 
the  happiest  effect,  the  establishment  of 
day  schools.  But  we  are  told,  "  You  will 
destroy  the  evening  schools,  because  you 
will  get  there  fine  young  fellows  of  18  or 
19,  who  have  forgotten  almost  everything 
they  learnt  at  the  day  schools;  and  they 
will  be  so  discouraged  by  the  superior 
attainments  of  children  of  13  that  thoy 
will  go  away  altogether  in  disgust."  The 
case  of  these  young  fellows  would,  I  appre- 
hend, be  very  much  like  that  of  the  pupils 
of  the  dancing  master  or  the  fencing  master, 
who  are  often  told  by  their  teacher  that  he 
could  really  instruct  them  much  better  if 
they  knew  nothing  at  all  than  if  they  have 
learnt  something  before,  but  have  not 
quite  unlearnt  it  all  again.  The  real  good 
to  be  done  in  the  work  of  popular  edu- 
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cation  is  to  be  done  bj  making  tbe  even- 
ing Bohool  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
day  school.  It  is  by  establishing  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  that  the  scholar 
will  be  prevented  from  forgetting  what  he 
has  previously  acquired.  The  next  part 
of  this  subject  is  the  training  colleges. 
Some  of  the  arguments  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  va&Si  with  refei^ence  to  that 
subject  seem  to  me  to  be  of  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  tendency.  He  ap- 
pealed  to  political  economy,  a  science  of 
whieb  1  am  glad  to  say  that  schoolmasters 
have  some  knowledge,  and  said  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  the  article 
to  find  its  market  value.  But  how  is  that 
market  value  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Go- 
vernment paying  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  producing  the  article,  and  then 
selling  it  in  the  market  for  nothing  ?  If 
that  process  is  to  be  carried  on  for  years 
and  years,  it  seeius  to  me  that  this  is  an 
argument  which  the  masters — at  least 
those  who  have  studied  political  economy 
— will  not  at  all  appreciate.  Another  ar- 
gument which  seemed  to  me  to  be  very 
dangerous  in  regard  to  the  influence  which 
our  debates  have  upon  public  opinion,  and 
upon  opinion  in  another  place,  was,  that 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  training  colleges,  and 
to  support  them,  every  part  of  the  old  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  maintained.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  argument  is  likely  to  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  training  colleges, 
which,  under  proper  regulations,  have  been 
and  will  be  most  useful  institutions. 

Uaving  summed  up  all  he  had  to  say 
against  the  Revised  Code,  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  urged,  that  if  changes  were  to  have 
been  made,  they  should  not  have  been  made 
in  so  hurried  a  manner.  I  cannot  tliiiik 
tliat  the  manner  has  been  so  hurried,  and 
certainly  the  result  has  shown,  that  if  a 
change  was  to  be  made,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  to 
defer  it  until  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  introduce  it,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  would 
have  fancied  that  they  had  some  sort  of 
vested  interest  in  the  existing  system.  1 
think,  that  when  at  the  request  of  Parlia- 
ment a  Commission  has  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  a  subject ;  when  that  Com- 
mission has  sent  its  emissaries  into  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  has  sat  for  three 
3 ears ;  when  it  has  reported  in  March,  and 
a  plan  has  been  brought  forward  five 
months  afterwards  which  cannot  come 
into  operation  for  another  year,  there  is 
no  undue  haste,  or  indeed  any,  of  which 
Earl  OranvilU 


those  most  interested  in  tlie  existing  sys* 
tern  have  a  right  to  complain.  1  do  not 
wish  to  speak  longer  to  night,  because  I 
think  that  the  more  convenient  time  at 
which  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  mea- 
sure will  be  when  it  is  brought  formally 
before  your  Lordships  by  the  Resolutions 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyttelton).  I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  anything  which  any 
noble  Lord  may  have  to  say,  or  to  give 
any  further  explanation  which  may  be  re- 
quired ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  injudicious,  and  not 
agreeable  to  your  Lordships,  that  I  should 
go  further  into  the  subject.  I  will  only 
add,  that  nothing  that  has  passed  has 
shaken  my  conviction  that  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment  we  have  brought  in  a  mea- 
sure of  which  the  principles  are  just  and 
good,  and  which  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  extension  of  those  really 
sound  elements  of  instruction  which  are 
most  appreciated  by  parents,  which  are 
most  useful  to  children,  which  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  acquisition  of  habits  of 
order  and  discipline,  or  of  that  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  which  we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  taught  in  schools  if  the  managers 
see  fit,  but  which  are  so  thoroughly  es- 
sential to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH  said, 
that  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  general 
desire  that  this  subject  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed that  evening,  and  as  the  qnestion 
must  come  forward  again,  be  would  not 
detain  their  Lordships  at  any  length,  but 
he  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  in  any  manner  an- 
swered the  grave  charges  and  objections 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  As  to  the  iiitrodne- 
tion  of  younger  children  into  the  night 
schools,  his  right  rev.  Friend  had  no  de- 
sire that  those  children  should  go  with- 
out education  ;  but  he  had  contended, 
and  with  reason,  that  their  admission  into 
evening  schools  would  diminish  the  attend- 
ance of  those  for  whom  such  schools  were 
specially  intended.  One  grave  objeetion 
to  the  new  system  was,  that  mstead  of  the 
education  of  the  country  being  conducted 
as  heretofore  religiouBly  and  conscien- 
tiouslyt  it  would  introduce  into  it  a  mer- 
cantile spirit — that  there  would  be  a  dan- 
ger of  its  engendering  and  fostering  a  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  schoolmasters  which 
would  induce  them  to  look  upon  their  pn- 
pils  as  having  a  certain  money  value,  and 
to  neglect  those  whoee  instruction  was  not 
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likely  to  be  remunerative.  The  school- 
master'a  pecuniary  ititerests  rather  than 
the  moral  training  of  the  child  would  be 
rather  attended  to.  It  would  also  prevent 
managers  from  giving  to  the  schools  that 
constant  notice  and  attention  which  they 
bad  hitherto  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
would  expose  teachers  to  the  temptation — 
one  which  he  hoped  and  firmly  believed 
would  never  be  yielded  to,  but  which  would 
nevertheless  exist — to  falsify  returns  in 
order  to  secure  money  payments.  The 
money  payment  might  be  forfeited  for  a 
thousand  and  one  causes  over  which  the 
teacher  had  no  control.  A  parent  might, 
out  of  some  motive  of  pique  or  spite,  pre- 
vent his  child  from  being  present  on  the 
day  of  examination  ;  or  a  child,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  upon  his  teacher,  might  refuse 
to  answer  any  questions  which  were  put  to 
him.  He  hoped  that  their  Lordships  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  would  pause 
and  thoroughly  consider  this  question  be* 
fore  they  determined  to  adopt  a  system 
which  he  believed  would  seriously  impede 
and  obstruct  the  great  work  of  educating 
the  independent  poor  of  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :— 1  think  the 
Hovse  and  the  conntry  are  deeply  indebted 
to  the  right  rev.  Prelate  for  having  brought 
forward  the  important  subject  of  the  new 
Code  of  Education  in  a  manner  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  admiration,  if  not  the 
assent,  of  all  your  Lordships.  That  right 
rev.  Prelate  has  spoken  with  a  power  of 
language  which  few  who  heard  him  can 
presume  to  emulate — with  an  influence  of 
language  all  the  greater  because  it  is  evi- 
dently used  to  express  convictions  founded 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  he  has  brought  to  your  attention. 
I  will  not  presume  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
that  most  powerful  address  by  attempting, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  House,  and  see- 
ing tlie  general  desire  which  exists  that 
the  subject  should  be  discussed  on  an- 
other occasion,  to  enter  on  any  portion  of 
this  great  suhject  of  education.  1  only 
desire  to  call  your  Lordships*  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  speech  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  is  of  eminent  value  from  its  deeply 
suggestive  character — not  however  exhaust- 
ing the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
showing  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  the 
country  at  large,  how  extensive,  how  wide 
is  the  field,  how  multifarious  the  consi- 
derations involved  in  the  decision  to  which 
both  Houses  are  invited,  and  of  what  vast 
importance  in  their  uhimate  results  must 
be  those  portioDS  of  the  scheme  of  educa- 


tion which  are  regarded  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  as  mere  details,  but  each  of 
which  nevertheless  involves  principles  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  and  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  country  at  large.  1  con- 
fess I  heard  with  some  surprise  the  state- 
ment that  there  must  be  considerable  dif** 
ference  of  opinion  between  myself  and  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  on  this  subject,  inas- 
much as  I  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  ex- 
pressed my  approbation  of  the  principle  of 
the  Revised  Code.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  expressing  such  approval  of  the  Re- 
vised Code.  What  1  did  say  with  regard 
to  the  re-Revised  Code  of  Education  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was 
this: — I  stated  that,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge— so  far  as  the  alterations  in  the  re- 
Revised  Code  were  concerned — those  alter- 
ations were  in  the  right  direction.  That 
was  the  highest  amount  of  approval  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  ever  be- 
stowed on  any  part  of  the  Revised  Code. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :— 1  must  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  the  noble  Earl 
that  he  stated  that  he  regarded  the  Re- 
vised Code  as  a  Bill  which  was  entitled  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  although  there  were 
details  in  it  to  be  discussed  in  Committee. 
The  second  reading  of  a  Bill  1  have  always 
understood  implies  approval  of  its  princi- 
ple—the details  are  to  be  considered  iu 
Committee. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :— I  am  much 
obliged  to  my  noble  Friend  for  explaining 
how  he  has  so  entirely  misapprehended  and 
misrepresented  my  views  on  the  subject. 
1  am  happy  also  that  he  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  particular  cause  of  his  mis- 
apprehension, as  it  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words  on  a  subject 
which  I  consider  of  great  importance.  I 
was  just  saying  that  1  considered  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  done  good  service  by  the 
suggestive  character  of  his  speech,  and  by 
showing  the  mass  of  details  contained  in 
the  new  Code,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
highest  importance,  but  which  it  was  im- 
possible in  a  loose  and  cursory  discussion 
to  do  justice  to,  or  for  the  country  to  come 
to  a  right  conclusion.  But  my  noble  Friend 
reminds  me  that  on  a  former  occasion  I 
stated  my  opinion  tbnt  in  proceeding  to 
consider  this  Code  it  would  be  desirable 
thst  our  proceedings  should  be  analogous 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
your  Lordships*  House  after  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill,  when  its  several  pro- 
visions are  separately  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee.     Assuming  that  this  House  waa 
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prepared  to  reoeiye  the  Code  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  Government  as  a  Bill  which 
had  passed  the  second  reading,  the  course 
I  recommended  was  the  taking  up  of  the 
seferal  portions  of  the  whole  sclieme — tl>e 
whole  enactment,  if  I  maj  so  say — and 
considering  them  seriatim,  as  you  would 
consider  the  clauses  of  a  Bill  in  Committee. 
Well,  I  confess  that,  after  all  1  hane  seen, 
after  all  I  have  read,  after  all  the  conver- 
sation I  have  had,  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  the  proper  course  of  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  for  the  Qovernment 
to  have  placed  the  whole  scheme  before 
the  House  embodied  in  Resolutions,  on 
each  of  which  the  two  Uouses  might  have 
been  able  to  enter  on  a  separate  discussion, 
and  on  each  of  them  come  to  a  definite 
conclusion.  That  is  a  course  which  on  a 
former  occasion  was  pursued  in  **  another 
place  "  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  intro- 
duced a  system  of  education.  He  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of 
twelve  Resolutions,  to  which,  separately, 
he  iuvited  the  consideration  of  the  other 
House.  [Earl  Granville  :  That  would 
have  required  a  Bill.]  1  heartily  wish 
that  a  similar  course  had  been  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion  in  both  Uouses,  so 
that  the  scheme  might  have  been  exposed 
to  the  criticism  which  a  Bill  receives  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress — not  decided 
by  a  hostile  vote  to  a  proposition  of  the 
Government,  but  criticised  and  discussed 
along  the  whole  deliberate  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  progress  through  both  Houses, 
and  the  result  of  such  mature  deliberation 
forming  the  foundation  of  a  legislative 
measure.  If  the  Government  earnestly 
desire  —  not  to  save  themselves  trouble, 
not  to  pass  an  imperfect,  ill-considered 
scheme — but  to  co-operate  with  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  fur  the  purpose  of 
carrying  through,  with  general  assent,  a 
measure  which  must  be  felt  to  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  existing  temporary, 
tentative  system,  1  say  they  would  have 
offered  spontaneously  to  yuur  Lordships 
and  the  other  Hous^  the  best  and  the 
simplest  means  of  discussing  every  detail; 
and  1  say  it  is  a  proof  of  the  sense  which 
the  Government  entertain  of  the  weakness 
of  their  own  proposal,  and  of  their  inability 
to  stand  tlie  test  of  criticism,  that  they 
have  laid  on  the  table  a  whole  Code  as 
they  propose  to  have  it  passed,  without 
affoixliug  an  opportunity  for  either  House 
to  criticise  its  separate  and  detailed  pro- 
visions. Why,  take  any  important  mea- 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


sure  of  legislation  intended  not  for  tem- 
porary but  for  permanent  purposes,  which 
should  be  calculated  to  exercise  not  per- 
haps a  twentieth  part  of  the  influeoee 
which  this  measure  must  have  on  genera- 
tions yet  unborn — suppose  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  had  placed  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  on  the  table— had  placed  it  there  at 
a  whole,  and  told  you  it  was  competent 
for  you  and  the  other  House  to  take 
one  vote  whether  you  would  hafo  that 
Bill  or  none  at  all  —  I  ask  what  would 
have  been  the  feeling  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  country  if  such  a  eourse  bad  been 
taken — if  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
had  been  adopted,  utterly  unfitted  for 
sifting  the  defects  of  tlie  measure  ?  And 
yet  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  important 
as  that  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  was,  it 
shrinks  into  insignificance — nay,  into  no- 
thingness— in  comparison  with  the  influ- 
ence, for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  passage 
of  this  Revised  Code  for  Education.  1 
therefore  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment did  not  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  enactuient  —  for  such 
it  is  —  of  discussing  this  Code  clause  by 
clause,  and  coming  to  a  deliberate  decision 
on  all  the  important  points  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  has  so  ably  and  with  so  much 
power  and  eloquence  laid  before  jou.  1 
rejoice  to  think  that  in  the  other  House,  if 
not  in  this  House,  the  several  provisions  of 
this  measure  are  likely  to  undergo  a  greater 
amount  of  discussion  than  Her  Majesty's 
Government  appear  to  have  proposed  to 
themselves.  I  concur  with  what  foil  from 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  that,  as  the  case 
stands  at  present,  it  would  he  more  expe- 
dient that  we  should  learn  from  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  other  House  the  views  of 
that  House  regarding  the  several  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  before  we  proceed  to 
fetter  and  bind  ourselves  down  by  ab- 
stract Resolutions,  from  which  we  should 
have  no  powor  to  depart ;  and  therefore  I 
would  add  to  the  earnest  recommenda- 
tions of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  that  the 
noble  Earl  should  for  a  time  abstain  from 
asking  your  Lordships  to  come  to  any  de- 
cision on  those  points.  I  do  think  ii  is 
important  that,  at  some  time  and  in  some 
manner,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing — not 
a  judgment  on  the  whole  measure  by  aban- 
doning the  Vote  for  any  educatiomd  pur- 
poses, which  might  be  the  alternative  pre- 
sented by  the  Government^but  I  think  it 
is  most  important  that  most  frequeul  op- 
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portanitiefl  bIiouU  be  given  for  enlarging 
on  and  discueaing  the  yurious  points  which 
the  right  rer.  Prelate  has  brought  under 
our  consideration  to-night.  In  the  absence 
of  any  Goyemment  Resolutions  such  as  I 
have  adferted  to,  the  next  most  expedient 
eourse  appears  to  roe  to  be,  that  the  salient 
points  of  this  measure  should  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  in 
the  form  of  Resolutions ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
find  that — not,  however,  without  some  hesi- 
tation— not  without  somevnciliation,  which 
appeared  to  me  somewhat  extraordinary — 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  have  eonsentefd 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  go  into 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to  con- 
sider certain  Resokitrons  on  the  subject. 
But  in  doing  so  I  think  the  Government 
have  abdicated  a  portion  of  their  own  func- 
tions, because  they  have  cast  upon  others 
a  task  which  they  should  themselves  have 
undertaken.  The  most  straightforward 
course  would  have  been  for  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  to  have  prepared  Reso- 
lutions in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
Parliament  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
them.  There  are  many  leading  points, 
especially  those  mentioned  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  which  would  strike  the  minds 
of  many  as  those  on  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  deliberation  was  necessary,  and 
on  which  it  is  most  important  that  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  should  be  pro- 
nounced ;  but  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
minor  details,  not  insignificant  in  them- 
selves nor  unimportant  in  themselves, 
but  which  are  not  of  a  magnitude  to 
render  it  necessary  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  on  them.  Every  Amendment 
which  may  be  suggested,  and  which 
meets  the  assent  of  Parliament,  the  Go- 
▼emment  would,  of  course,  insert  in  the 
Resolutions.  Still,  even  supposing  the 
scheme  to  be  taken  with  the  Resolu- 
tions and  Amendments  suggested,  it  would 
still  result  in  a  very  imperfect  work. 
because  of  the  minor  details  which  might 
be  overlooked.  I  shall  not  now  trouble  your 
Lordships  further,  more  especially  as  my 
Doble  Friend  opposite  (Earl  Granville) — 
perhaps  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  the 
case  he  has  to  support — has  not  given 
the  slightest  answer  to  the  objections  in 
principle — to  the  prominent  objections  in 
principle — raised  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 
The  noble  Earl  has  not  shown  how  the 
great  evils  pointed  out  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  would  be  obviated.  He  has  not 
shown  that  they  will  not  be  even  increased 
and  aggravated  by  the  provisions  of  the 


Revised  Code.  It  would  be  almost  inde- 
cent to  go  into  the  details  of  that  speech 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  I  only  hope 
that  it  will  go  forth  into  the  country — it 
cannot  go  forth  into  the  country  with  the 
power  and  force  with  which  the  House  has 
listened  to  it»  eloquence — but  I  hope  the 
substance,  the  suggestions  contained  in 
that  eloquent  speech,  will  go  forth  to  the 
other  House  of  Pafliament  and  to  the 
country  ;  for  to  the  one  and  in  the  other 
it  will  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  vaset  iobportance  of  the  question  with 
which  we  and-  they  have  to  deal  ;  the  evil 
which  may  afflict  the  country  if  the  ques- 
tion is  dealt  with  as  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment— the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
deepest  consideration  and  the  greatest 
pains-taking  revision — if  they  do  not  wish 
to  weaken  or  abolish  much  of  the  good 
which  has  been  effected  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  wish,  by  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legis- 
lation, to  bring  on  the  country  not  a  bless- 
ing but  a  curse — to  destroy  the  blessing 
which  the  country  has  derived  and  \nay 
probably  derive  in  a  still  greater  degree — 
if  only  certain  modifications  and  improve- 
ments are  mado  in  the  present  system-— 
if  they  will  persevere  in  that  course  from 
which  we  have  derived  great  advantages, 
in  which  we  have  only  made  our  first  steps 
and  experiments,  but  from  which  every 
year,  if  there  is  no  rash  interference,  you 
may  reap  a  largely-increasing  benefit. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that  he 
concurred  with  the  noble  Earl  in  admiring 
the  extreme  ability  and  force  of  the  speech 
with  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  in- 
troduced this  subject  to  their  notice  ;  but 
he  was  reminded  of  the  advantage  which 
members  of  a  sacred  profession  enjoyed  in 
the  pulpit  of  putting  their  opponent's  ar- 
guments in  their  own  words,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  task  of  demolition.  No 
later  than  Sunday  he  listened  to  a  sermon 
in  which  an  elaborate  definition  of  CaU 
vinism  was  given  by  the  preacher  ;  but  he 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  did  not  recognise  it 
as  any  sort  of  Calvinism  which  had  ever 
been  taught  in  Scotland  :  however,  there 
was  no  one  there  to  contradict  it.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
had  taken  most  extraordinary  liberties 
with  the  arguments  which  were  supposed 
to  be  held  by  his  opponents,  and  pointed 
out  what  were  the  grounds  of  objection  to 
them.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  stated  that 
the  new  Code  was  founded  upon  the  sup- 
position that  under   the   present   system 
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there  was  OTor-edueation  ;  and  then  he 
said  that  in  order  to  got  rid  of  this  erii 
thej  were  about  to  lower  the  standard  of 
•lamination.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
fault,  or  one  of  the  faults,  objected  to  the 
present  system^^nd  he  entirely  omitted 
to  notice,  except  perhaps  inferentially, 
that  the  main  accusation  a^^ainst  that  sys- 
tem was,  that  three-fourths  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  poor  received  no  education  at 
•11  which  they  were  able  to  retain  for  a 
single  year  after  they  had  left  school. 
The  speech  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was 
able,  elaborate,  poetical,  and,  like  all 
his  speeches,  ingenious,  because  he  con' 
trived  to  deal  with  this  great  question 
without  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 
Royal  Commission,  for  the  appointment 
of  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
try, betrayed  to  the  country  the  alarming 
fact  that,  with  the  great  sums  annually 
provided,  they  did  not  succeed  in  educa 
ting  to  any  practical  result  three-fourths 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  ought,  at  least,  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  not  that  the  children  were 
over-educated,  but  under-educated  —  not 
that  the  examination  was  too  high,  but 
that  there  was  no  examination  at  all. 
Such  was  the  proposition  and  statement 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  whole 
question  was  whether  the  new  Code  was 
fairly  directed  towards  remedying  the  evil. 
The  children  of  the  poor  did  not  attend 
school  after  they  were  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age  ;  and  if  they  had  not  learnt  to  read 
and  write  before  they  left  school,  they  left 
absolutely  without  the  means  of  self-edu- 
cation and  self- improvement.  It  was  no 
light  accusation  which  the  Commissioners 
brought  against  the  present  system.  It 
was  a  fundamental  objection  that  it  failed 
to  give  that  education  without  which  all 
other  gifts  were  useless.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of 
moral  and  religious  education  ;  but  what 
security  had  the  country  that  the  children 
would  carry  away  with  them  religious  and 
moral  education  when  the  mere  mechani- 
cal art  of  being  able  to  read  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  was  utterly  lost,  in  a  very 
short  time  after  they  left,  through  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  wliicli  they  had 
received  ?  He  maintained  that,  as  a  rule, 
moral  and  religious  influences  would  have 
no  permanent  hold  upon  children  who  neg- 
lected to  acquire  the  ability  to  rend,  write, 
and  cipher ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
The  Duke  of  Argyll 


whore  the  time  of  the  children  was  well 
employed  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  moral  and  religious  teaching  was 
more  likely  to  have  a  lasting  influence. 
But,  whether  that  was  so  or  not.  the  eliil- 
dren  would  at  least  be  provided  by  the 
State  with  the  means  of  self-improvement 
and  self-education.  With  regard  to  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  Government  had 
dealt  with  the  subject,  he  had  full  con- 
fidence that  it  was  the  desire  and  in- 
tention of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Barl  of 
Derby)  to  keep  the  question  separate  from 
anything  like  party  influences.  The  noble 
Earl  had  avowed  that  intention  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session  ;  but  he  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  confessed  he  thought  the 
almost  excited  tone  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  spoken  that  night  had  rather  an 
ominous  sound  about  it ;  and  when  the 
noble  Earl  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  proceed  by  Bill  or  Resola* 
tion,  he  must  surely  have  forgotten  that 
the  system  was  originally  founded  upon 
Minutes  of  Council,  subject,  of  coarse, 
as  every  act  of  the  Executive  must  be,  to 
the  approval  of  Parliament.  It  was  too 
late  to  blame  the  Government  for  having 
done  precisely  that  which  every  other  Go- 
vernment had  done,  and  which,  he  pre- 
sumed, the  noble  Earl  contemplated  might 
be  done  when  he  appointed  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  present  system.  He  approved 
of  the  grant  being  distributed  -through  the 
medium  of  the  different  denomination», 
and  also  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to 
stimulate  private  charity  and  local  efforts. 
These  were  the  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Code,  though  innumerabie 
alterations  had  been  made  at  different 
times  in  the  manner  of  carrying  them  out. 
The  Royal  Commission  had  distinctly 
shown  that  the  system  was  not  producing 
all  the  effects  which  were  hoped  firom  it, 
and  it  was  the  bounden  duty,  therefore,  of 
the  Government  al  once  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  its  deficiencies. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  explained  :  The 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  seems 
to  think  it  inconsistent  in  me  to  suggest 
proceeding  by  Bill  or  Resolution,  when  the 
present  system  was  established  originally 
by  Minutes,  and  altered  continuously  by 
Orders  in  Council.  My  answer  is  simple. 
That  up  to  the  present  time  the  system 
has  been  avowedly  experimental  and  ten- 
tative. We  have  now  a  great  change  pro- 
posed, which   would  materially  alter  the 
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ezidtin^  sjstem,  and  introduce  nianj  new 
principles  and  provisions ;  and  we  now 
hare  it  announced  bj  the  Government, 
that  there  is,  for  the  first  time,  a  eessation 
of  a  temporarj  system  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  permanent  one --and  I  say, 
though  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  re> 
Bolt  of  the  experimental  system  of  educa- 
tion, Tarying  slightly  from  time  to  time; 
yet  when  we  are  going  to  take  steps  for 
founding  a  permanent  system  the  greatest 
precaution  sliould  be  taken,  and  just  op* 
portunities  should  be  afforded  to  Parlia- 
ment to  decide  what  the  alterations  should 
be.  In  many  most  important  points  the 
plan  of  the  Privy  Council  differs  distinctly 
from  that  of  the  Royal  Commission  ;  and 
in  none  more  than  in  the  point  adverted  to 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  Nothing  can 
be  more  distinctly  laid  down  than  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Commission  that  there  shonld 
be  two  separate  systems  of  remuneration. 
I  do  not  dissent  from  the  noble  Duke*s 
statement,  that  the  Royal  Commission  has 
laid  it  down  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
neglected  ;  what  I  do  dissent  from  is,  the 
noble  Duke's  statement  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  reported  that  the  education  of 
the  people  under  the  system  of  Parliament- 
ary grants,  had  been  a  complete  failure. 
So  far  from  this,  the  Royal  Commission 
distinctly  state,  that  with  regard  to  a  great 
portion  of  the  schools,  even  on  the  very 
points  adverted  to,  the  children  have 
been  taught  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  practical  results 
which  have  ensued  from  the  labours  of 
the  teachers  and  managers,  and  from 
the  visits  of  the  Inspectors.  I  am  sur- 
prised the  noble  Duke  should  have  con- 
founded reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  education,  and  that  because  these 
have  been  imperfectly  taught  in  some  in- 
stances, therefore  the  system  of  education 
has  been  a  failure.  I  hold,  that  though 
ehildren  may  leave  one  of  these  schools 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant but  secondary  matters  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  will  still 
have  gained  immense  advantages  from  the 
school  by  the  habits  of  order,  discipline, 
cleanliness,  and  respect  for  those  in  au- 
thority over  them  ;  and  that  the  fruits  of 
good  training  would  be  discernible,  and 
they  would  probably  be  influenced  in  some 
degree  with  a  desire  to  fulfil  their  duty 
faithfully  and  honestly  in  that  state  of  life 
to  which  it  should  please  God  to  call  them. 


Thb  Ddkb  of  ARGYLL  denied,  that 
he  had  represented  the  Commissioners  to 
have  reported  that  the  present  system  of 
education  was  a  failure  ;  what  he  had  said 
was,  that  tliey  had  stated  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  not  so  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  as  to  retain  any  knowledge 
of  those  matters  after  they  left  school. 

The  Bishop  or  OXFORD  said,  he  did 
not  intend  to  occupy  much  time  in  reply. 
The  noble  Duke  had  accused  him  of  put- 
ting words  into  the  mouths  of  his  oppo- 
nents ;  but  the  noble  Duke  himself  had 
certainly  attributed  language  to  him  which 
he  had  hever  uttered.  lie  had  never 
said  that  the  New  Code  was  founded 
on  an  opinion  that  there  had  been  over- 
education  under  the  present  system. 
What  he  did  say  was,  that  it  was  found- 
ed on  a  statement  that  a  large  proportion 
— three-fourths — of  the  children  of  the 
poor  left  school  without  knowledge  which 
it  was  most  important  for  them  to  possess; 
and  having  done  that,  he  proceeded  to 
show  why  the  particular  mode  adopted  by 
the  Government  would  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  the  evil;  that  this  was  a 
retrograde  movement,  that  it  would  give 
worse  teachers,  and  afford  the  taught  a 
shorter  time  for  instruction.  The  great 
reason  of  that  evil  was  not  in  the  schools 
—for  the  Commissioners  had  never  said 
so — but  that  soon  after  they  left  they 
forgot  their  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, because  they  left  too  early,  and  as 
there  had  not  been  created  in  their  minds 
a  sufficient  estimate  of  the  value  of  those 
attainments  ;  and  this  new  scheme  would 
aggravate  the  evil.  The  noble  Duke  had 
communicated  to  their  Lordships  that 
some  unknown  preacher,  in  some  un- 
known church,  in  some  unknown  part  of 
the  metropolis,  had  misrepresented  the 
arguments  of  somebody  else  ;  and  if  next 
Sunday  this  unknown  preacher  should  re- 
peat the  process,  he  would  be  able  to  say, 
"  I  have  done  no  more  than  a  noble  Duke 
did  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  when  he 
refuted  an  argument  which  was  never 
adduced." 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  certainly 
recollected  having  heard  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  make  use  of  an  argument  founded 
on  the  assumption  of  over-education. 

Petitions  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  half-past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Mareh  4,  1862. 

POOR  RELIEF  IN  SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 

Sm  FREDERICK  HBYGATB  said, 
he  witibed  to  aek  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  On  what  dajr  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  will  introduce  the 
Bill,  as  promised  last  Session,  to  extend 
to  Scotland  the  provisions  of  the,  **  Act  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Removal  of 
Poor  Persons  to  Ireland,  1861  "? 

Mb.  C.  p.  VILLIERS  replied,  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  was  in  communication  with 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  on  the  subject, 
and  such  a  Bill  would  be  brought  in. 

THE  CURRAGH  CAMP^QUESTION. 

Mr.  BRUEN  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  provide  a  place 
of  recreation  for  the  Officers  and  Soldiers 
at  the  Curragh  Camp,  bj  inclosing  a  suit- 
able piece  of  ground  for  a  Cricket  Ground, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  Artillery 
and  Cavalry  from  crossing  it  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  there 
was  no  objection  ou  the  part  of  the  War 
Office ;  but  the  assent  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  must  be  obtained. 

PUBLIC  STATUES.-QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLET  said,  he  desired 
to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  any  application  has  been  made 
for  permission  to  erect  a  Statue  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  in  the  Gardens  near 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  in 
which  the  Statue  of  George  Canning  is 
placed;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  granted 
or  refused  his  consent  thereto  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  replied,  that  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Locke 
desired  to  erect  a  Statue  to  his  memory, 
and  had  offered  to  place  one  in  the  vacant 
space  near  the  end  of  Great  George  Street, 
provided  that  such  a  site  could  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose;  but  it  had  become 
his  duty  to  state  to  those  gentlemen  that 
he  was  unable  to  offer  them  the  site  to 
which  they  alluded. 

ITALY— MURDER    OF    DR.    M'CAKTHY 
AT  PISA.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK  said. 


he  wished  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the 
murderer  of  Dr.  McCarthy  at  Pi«*a  has 
been  arrested  and  committed  to  take  his 
trial;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  authorities  in 
Tuscany  or  the  British  Consul  at  Leghorn 
have  done  their  utmost  to  bring  the  offender 
to  justice ;  and  whetlier  he  will  lay  upon 
the  table  Copies  of  all  Communications 
which  have  been  addressed  by  British 
Diplomatic  Agents  and  British  Residents 
in  Italy,  to  the  Government  of  Turin  ou  the 
subject  of  Dr.  M'Carthy,  and  the  Replies 
thereto? 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  that  the  cirouni- 
stances  under  which  the  unfortunate  Dr. 
M'Carthy  had  been  murdered  wero  well 
known.     Immediately  after  the  attack  on 
him,   the  murderer  and   his   accomplices 
were  arrested.     He  would  avail  himself  of 
the  present  opportunity  to   contradict  a 
report  which  he  had  seen  in  the  public 
press,  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  an 
omission  in  not  taking  the  murderer  into 
the  presence  of  Dr.  M'Carthy  that    be 
might  be  identified.    It  had  been  proposed 
to  adopt  that  course,  but  the  public  autho- 
rities at  Pisa  considered  that  there  bad 
been  a  sufficient  identification,  and   thej 
did  not  wish  to  put  Dr.  M'Carthy  to  the 
pain  which  such  a  proceeding  might  cause 
him.     Immediately  after  the  murder  was 
made   known  to   Baron   RicasoU  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  such  a  manner  as  those 
who  knew  him  might  have  eipocted.    The 
English   residents  at   Florence  and   Pisa 
met  soon   after   the    occurrence.      Their 
proceedings  were  characterised  by  an  ex- 
citement which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was,  perhaps,  but  natural.     Ilowever,  the 
Italian   authorities    had   done  everything 
that  was  to  have    been   expected.      The 
prisoners  had  been  sent  to  Lucca,  where 
they  would  be  tried  and,  no  doubt,  punish- 
ed as  they  deserved.     The  memorials  re- 
ferred  to   by    the    hon.    Gentleman    had 
already  been  published  ;  and  be  did  not 
think  it   necessary  to  lay  them   on  the 
table.     No  representations  to  the  Italian 
Government  were  necessary,  as  they  had 
shown  their  readiness  to  act  with  efficiency 
in  this  melancholy  affair. 

THE  OUTRAGE  ON  ITALIAN  OFFICIALS 
AT  MALTA.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACEYOY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  any  information 
has  been  received  that,  previous  to  the  late 
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alleged  outrages  and  insult  being  offered 
to  the  dwellings  and  persons  of  the  Italian 
Consul  and  of  Signor  Fabrizzi,  Depiitj  to 
the  Italian  Parliament,  on  the  9th  and 
10th  of  February,  at  Malta,  the  editor  of 
the  Portafoglio  Malte$e,  Mr.  Debono,  had 
not  boon  assaulted  and  severely  beaten 
with  a  bludgeon  in  his  own  house  by  Cap- 
tain Dini,  of  the  Sardinian  man-of-war 
Atozamhano,  assisted  by  his  Lieutenant 
and  some  of  his  sailors ;  and  whether 
Captain  Diiii  and  his  Lieutenant  had  not 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the  Cap- 
tain to  three  months  and  his  Lieutenant 
to  two  months,  and  whether  the  Govern- 
ment have  made  any  representation  to  the 
Sardinian  Government  in  consequence  of 
these  proceedings  ? 

Mr  LAYARD  regretted  to  sny  that 
the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  proved.  Captain 
Dini  and  his  Lieutenant,  feeling  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  some  articles  that  had 
appeared  in  the  Portafoglio  Maltese,  called 
on  the  editor,  entered  his  room  in  presence 
of  his  family,  and  beat  him  with  a  stick 
very  severely.  The  Captain  and  the 
Lieutenant  were  tried  by  the  authorities 
and  sentenced — the  former  to  three  and 
the  latter  to  two  months'  imprisonment, 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  to  a  pecu- 
niary fine,  ller  Majesty's  Government 
had  called  the  attention  of  Baron  Ricasoli 
to  the  act  as  one  unworthy  of  Officers  in 
the  Italian  Navy. 

THE    PUBLIC    ACCOUNTS.— QUESTION. 

M&.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  intends  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
this  Session  relating  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Public  Monies 
of  1856? 

The  chancellor  op  the  exche- 
quer said,  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Monies,  appointed 
in  1856,  were  very  varied  and  very  nu- 
merous, but  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  one  of  them  which  the  Treasury  could 
be  disposed  on  principle  to  dissent  from. 
Bat  as  his  hon.  Friend  had  asked  him  the 
question,  he  might  state  to  the  House  the 
position  in  which  those  recommendations 
stood — which  of  them  had  been  applied  in 
practice,  and  which  of  them  had  not  becu 
carried  fully  into  effect.  He  would  al^o 
embrace  in  his  answer  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts, 
which  last  Committee  was  itself  the  off- 
spring,  through    the   intervention   of  the 
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House  and  the  Government,  of  the  original 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Monies 
Committee.  He  might  say  that  all  had 
been  done  which  depended  on  the  sole  action 
of  the  Treasury.  There  had  been  various 
measures  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
audit  of  accounts  which  depended  on  the 
Treasury.  These  had  been  taken,  includ- 
ing an  arrangement  by  which,  for  the 
future,  the  whole  subject  of  civil  contin* 
geneies  would  be  managed.  Those  sub- 
jects had  been  disposed  of  by  an  Act  of 
the  last  Session.  The  new  arrangement 
of  the  Treosury  chest,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Monies  Committee  with 
respect  to  Eichequer  Bills,  and  the  annual 
communication  of  all  grants  on  behalf  of 
the  Revenue  Department,  were  subjects 
that  had  been  dealt  with  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  were  four  other  subjects. 
One  was  with  respect  to  the  income  arising 
from  Crown  lands — a  recommendation  that 
it  should  be  paid  in  gross  into  the  Exche- 
quer, and  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
Crown  lands  should  be  sanctioned  by  that 
House.  That  recommendation  would  re- 
quire an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  rather 
pertained  to  the  period  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  when  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Sovereign  for  the 
whole  reign.  The  next  subject  was  that 
respecting  the  mode  of  Exchequer  bsues. 
The  Committee  had  made  a  recommenda- 
tion on  that  subject  which  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect.  No  .Bill  had  as  yet  been 
presented  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  new  arrangement ;  but 
the  Government  intended  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  submitting  such  a  measure. 
The  next  recommendation  was  with  re- 
ference to  the  issue  of  Deficiency  Bills  and 
a  new  mode  of  arrangement  in  respect  to 
advances  that  might  be  required  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  That  was  a  subject 
which  the  Government  had  under  consi- 
deration with  the  view  of  proposing  a  Bill 
to  Parliament.  The  only  other  recom- 
mendation related  to  the  mode  of  present- 
ing the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  from  year 
to  year.  The  Government  were  desirous 
of  giving  effect  to  it,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  submit  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  for 
the  present  year  in  the  new  form. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  that 
some  doubt  had  arisen,  though  not  in  his 
mind,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  intentiun 
of  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendation  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts  should  be  appointed  an- 
nually. 
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Tub  chancellor  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER :  I  did  not  ezpieM  mjaelf  in  my 
former  answer  witli  suflScient  clearness ;  but 
when  i  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Pab- 
lie  Accounts  was  the  offspring  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Monies,  I  meant  to  imply 
all  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  alluded 
to.  I  think  the  annual  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  duty  of  this  House  in  toting  the  public 
money. 

Uro  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  last  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
system  of  auditing  the  Public  Accounts 
w«s  ytiry  unsatisfactory,  and  that  while 
tliat  system  continued  such,  a  Committee 
would  be  a  delusion  and  a  blind. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  whatever  recommen- 
datioits  as  to  the  audit  of  accounts  depend- 
ed on  the  action  of  the  GoTernment  had 
been  adopted.  With  respect  to  prospec- 
tive improvements,  he  thongbt  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  from  year  to  year  would  be  the 
best  method  of  insuring  their  adoption. 

ASn  WEDNESDAY  — ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  HOUSE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  ac- 
cording to  our  usual  custom  this  House 
would  not  meet  to-morrow,  being  Ash 
WednoAday,  until  two  o'clock.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Orders  of  the  Day  which 
were  on  the  paper  for  to-morrow  have  all 
been  postponed  until  another  day,  and 
therefore,  as  there  is  no  public  business 
that  requires  this  House  to  meet  to-mor- 
row, it  would  probably  be  more  convenient 
to  the  House,  when  it  .adjourns  to-day, 
that  it  should  adjourn  until  Thursday. 
Committees  on  private  business,  however, 
will  meet,  notwithstanding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  I  will  therefore  move 
that  this  House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn 
until  Thursday. 

ADDRESS  OF  CONDOLENCE  FROM  MAY- 
NOOTIl  COLLEGE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  avail  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  put  the  question  which 
stood  in  his  name  on  the  paper,  and  which 
was,  to  a»k  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
whethtfr  lie  took  any  and  what  means  to 
Sir  Francit  Baring 


ascertain  whether  the  Address  of  Condo- 
lence lately  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
purporting  to  emanate  from  the  Preiudent, 
Superiors,  and  Students  of  Mayoooth  Col- 
lege, did  in  fact  emanate  from  those  per- 
sons? The  address  to  which  he  alluded 
appeared  by  the  public  journals  to  hsfe 
been  presented  to  Uer  Majesty.  He  con- 
fessed that  it  did  occasion  in  his  mind 
great  surprise  that  such  a  document  should 
either  have  emanated  from  the  college,  or 
that  it  should  have  been  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  if  it  did  not  emanate  from  it. 
Since  that  time  he  had  received  varioos 
communications  respecting  that  address; 
and  much  surprise  had  been  expressed  tbst 
an  address  of  condolence  should  have  been 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  making  it  ap- 
pear that  the  College  of  Maynooth  was  in 
fact  a  loyal  institution,  which  would  be  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  statements  tbst 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  on  former  occasions 
to  make  to  the  House,  and  which  had  also 
been  made  to  the  House  on  authority  so 
much  greater  than  his.  [  Cries  of  Name, 
name!]  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire.  Now,  if  tlie  House  would 
allow  him,  he  would  give  better  authority 
for  his  statements  than  his  own  or  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 
He  had  put  the  notice  on  the  paper  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rumours  which  had  reached 
him,  and  which  he  bad  endeavoured  to 
verify  before  he  put  the  question.  Those 
rumours  had  been  embodied,  and  to  some 
extent  confirmed,  by  a  declaration  con- 
tained lately  in  a  newspaper  called  the  Na- 
tion. [<•  Oh,  oh  ! "]  He  did  not  quote  that 
paper  on  account  of  ita  authority,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  quotation.  The  deda- 
ration  purported  to  be  written  on  behalf  of 
the  students  of  Maynooth.  The  writer 
stated,  speaking  of  the  address,  that  the 
framera  of  the  addi-ess  had  no  authority 
whatever  from  the  students  to  apeak  their 
sentiments,  and  they  had  gone  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  as  well  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  conuuunity.  The  students 
therefore  thought  it  proper  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  framers  of  the  ad- 
dress ;  and  though  it  was  not  their  pro- 
vince to  condemn,  they  might  be  permit- 
ted to  withhold  their  approbation  of  sn 
act  which,  as  far  as  it  included  them, 
they  utterly  disavowed.  The  address,  the 
writer  went  on  to  say,  was  read  before 
the  entire  body  of  students  had  re- as- 
sembled, and  also  at  a  time  and  in  a 
place  of  solenm  character  which  secured 
it   from  a   reception    which    otlierwise  it 
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would  assuredly  hare  met  with.  As  it 
was,  it  was  received  with  the  etrongest 
marks  of  disapprobation  that  pietj  or  de- 
conim  would  permit.  The  letter  eon- 
eluded  with  the  expression  that  with  these 
conrictions  the  students  could  not  so  far 
give  the  lie  to  their  eonecience,  or  be 
capable  of  such  meanness  as  to  declare 
they  felt  sympathy  when  in  fact  they  felt 
none.  [Ciies  of  Name  !]  **  Maynooth 
Student.  [^Renewed  cries  o/  Name!] 
lie  had  no  name  to  give.  It  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  doubted  that  the  letter 
did  truly  represent  the  state  of  feeling  at 
Ifaynooth,  which  was  one  of  utter  dis- 
loyalty— in  fact,  the  very  hotbed  of  dis- 
loyalty— he  could  assure  him  that  he  would 
not  have  read  it  unless  he  had  taken 
means  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  did  truly 
represent  the  sentiments  of  the  students  at 
llaynooth.  In  proof  of  that  he  would  read 
an  extract  from  the  evidence  given  before 
the  oommission  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire to  inquire  into  the  teachings,  &o.,  of 
the  college.  That  evidence  showed  that 
at  the  College  of  llaynooth  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  whole  system  was  direct  and 
positive  disloyalty  to  the  Sovereign  cf  these 
reolnis.  That  was  embodied  in  tlie  evi- 
dence of  four  or  five  witnesses.  One  wit- 
ness (Mr.  W.  J.  Burke)  said,  that  both 
open  and  disguised  disloyalty  were  incul- 
cated at  Maynooth.  He  (Mr.  Burke)  used, 
when  there,  to  be  thirsting,  and  desiring 
and  praying  for  the  destruction  of  the 
British  Empire,  solelj  because  it  was  Pro- 
testant. He  added  that  those  were  not 
only  bis  own  feelings,  but  the  feelings  of 
all  the  students.  This  teaching  even  per- 
vaded the  amusements  at  Majnooth.  He 
(Mr.  Whalley)  would  read  to  the  House  a 
song  which  was  sung,  "  Columbia's  Ban- 
ner/* [ laughter.  \  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  read  this  in  justification  of  the  question 
which  he  wished  to  ask.  \^Gr\es  of  Sing, 
sing!  and  laughter. '\  Any  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  desired  to  sing  the  song  could 
hare  the  book. 

^  Columbia's  banner  floats  on  high, 
Her  e^le  seizes  on  its  prey  ; 
Then  Erin  wipes  her  tearful  eje, 
And  ebeers  her  hopes  on  Patrick's  Day." 

There  were  only  two  more  lines. 

•*  The  toast  we  give  is  Albion's  &11, 
And  Urin's  pride  on  Patrick's  Day." 

Such  were  the  amusements  of  Majnooth. 
The  eridence  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  insti- 
tution  was  before  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man, and  he  wished  to  ask  him  whether 
he  took  any  care  to  ascertain  that  the 
address  of  condolence  did  really  emanate 
from  Maynooth,  or  whether  it  was  not  an 
actual  forgery,  a  mere  pretence,  an  insult 
to  Her  Xf  njesty,  and  calculated  to  deceive 
the  public  ? 

Mii.  NBWDEQATE  wished  to  say, 
that  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
that  he  had  put  his  question  partly  on  his 
authority,  he  would  excuse  him  for  saying 
that  although  he  was  prepared  to  abide  by 
all  that  he  had  ever  stated  on  the  subject 
of  Maynooth,  and  although  he  would  not 
dispute  the  grounds  on  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  put  his  question,  yet  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  natter  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  had  not 
alluded  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken,  but  to  the  other  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner). 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  was  sure  it  was 
unnecessary  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  to  disclaim  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  question  before  the  House, 
lie  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  inaugurate 
a  new  debate  on  Maynooth,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  answer  his  question.  He 
would  only  say  that  the  Address  of  Con- 
dolence was  forwarded  from  Maynooth  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  dealt  with  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  rumours  which 
had  reached  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
come  to  his  ears,  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  students  of  May- 
nooth. In  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Address  of  Condolence,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  Dr.  Russell,  written 
from  St.  Patrick's  College,  and  addressed 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary— 

**  1  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  hy  this 
post  the  dutiful  Address  of  the  Scholars  of  the 
College  to  Uer  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen — an 
Address  of  Gondolenoe  on  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort »  and  to  request  that  you  will  present  it 
to  Her  Majesty  on  their  behalf." 

That  letter  was,  he  thought,  a  complete 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :-Sir,  I  will 
say  nothing  about  the  good  taste  which  has 
induced  the  hon.  Member  fur  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Whalley)  to  drag  before  the  House 
any  Address  of  Condolence  offered  to  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty.  Sir,  that  is  a 
matter  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
settle  between  himself  and  his  followers. 
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who  are  about  to  attend  at  that  tower 
which  he  has  built  in  a  corner  of  his 
leased  premises  in  the  county  of  Denbigh. 
But  I  niURt  warn  the  House  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  quoting  this  evidence 
has  been  playing  one  of  those  old  tricks 
which  1  heard  him  play  the  other  day  in 
Ireland  at  the  Rotunda  meeting,  and  which 
he  afterwards  followed  up  in  Scotland.  He 
goes  about  with  that  blue-book,  and  he  is 
continually  quoting  that  song.  We  had 
that  sung  read  at  full  length  at  the  Ro- 
tunda in  Dublin.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  ticket  to  attend  an  assembly 
at  which  Mr.  Whalley  was  advertised  in 
red  letters  in  the  bill  to  appear.  He  ap' 
peared  there,  and  taxed  n(»t  only  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  but  also  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  with  disloyalty  ;  and 
1  should  say  there  could  be  no  greater 
proof  of  their  good  humour  than  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  walked  out  of  the 
building  in.  the  Catholic  city  of  Dublin 
with  a  whole  skin.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  proper  to  read  that  song,  and 
there  was  of  course  tremendous  cheering 
and  some  laughter — such  laughter  as  that 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  predominated  in 
this  House  ;  because  I  think  the  British 
House  of  Commons  is  far  too  sensible  to 
let  a  subject  which  has  descended  from 
the  hands  of  that  otherwise  highly  re- 
spected Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
be  now  dragged  through  the  kennels  of 
Peterborough.  I  do  hope.  Sir,  that  as 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  business  this  Ses- 
sion, if  we  are  to  have  this  Maynooth 
debate  revived,  the  noble  Lord  will  give 
the  hon.  Member  to-morrow  after  two 
o'clock,  to  discuss  this  question.  But 
what  1  do  deprecate  is,  that  insulting 
questions  should  be  put  with  respect  to 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and, 
nliove  all,  that  they  should  be  dragged 
before  the  House  by  means  of  the  stale 
arguments  and  forgotten  songs  which  the 
hou.  Gentleman  U  in  the  habit  of  using 
when  he  stars  it  in  the  provinces. 

Viscount  CASTLEROSSE  said,  that 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  he  protested  against  the  lan- 
guage just  used  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Whalley),  and  he  had  to  state  that  the 
statements  contained  in  that  anonymous 
letter  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  just 
read  were  quite  untrue.  He  had  the  best 
reason  for  making  the  assertion  that  the 
statements  in  that  letter  were  not  founded 
on  fact. 

Mr  WHALLEY  said,  he  rose  merely 
Jfi\  Betfial  Osbot-ne 


to  explain.  The  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:— The  explanatiun 
must  be  confined  to  anything  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  said  himself.  He  must 
not  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  House  at  rising  to 
adjourn  till  Thursday, 

COLONIAL    GOVERNMENT. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  MILLS  said,  that  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  last  Session  upon 
Colonial  Military  Expenditure.  It  would 
be  recollected  that  that  Committee  was 
instructed  to  inquire  and  report  whether 
any  and  what  alterations  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  regard  to  the  defence 
of  the  British  Dependencies,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  cost  of  such  defence  as  now 
defrayed  from  Imperial  and  Colonial  funds 
respectively.  That  Committee  bad  been 
very  impartially  selected,  and  comprised 
many  hon.  Members  who  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  The  ques- 
tion being  at  once  of  a  financial,  colonial, 
and  military  nature,  the  heads  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department,  the  Secretary  for  War, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  In- 
spector General  of  Fortifications,  and 
other  experienced  witnesses  (among  them 
Lord  Grey  and  several  gentlemen  who 
had  held  office  under  Home  and  Colonial 
Governments),  had  been  examined,  and 
all  the  attainable  evidence  which  appear- 
ed to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion had  been  taken  by  the  Committee. 
The  result  was,  that  a  Report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Flouse  which,  in  all  its 
main  recommendations,  he  might  say,  had 
been  unanimously  adopted.  There  were, 
of  course,  some  special  recommendations 
which  were  not  agreed  to  altogether  una- 
nimously. That  report  was  now  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  Before  alluding  to 
the  Motion  which  stood  in  his  name,  and 
which  was  founded  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Committee,  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  disclaim  the  imputations  which 
had  been  too  freely  cast  upon  those  hon. 
Members  who  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  take  any  active  part  in  reducing  our 
colonial  military  expenditure.  It  had 
been  said  that  those  who,  whether  in  or 
out  of  Parliament,  ventilated  this  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  Dependencies  and  the 
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parent  State  were  alike  interested,  were, 
in  fact,  aiming  at  the  diememberment  of 
our  Colonial  Empire.  For  hid  own  part 
and  that  of  the  Committee,  he  entirely 
disavowed  any  such  intention.  Through- 
out the  inquiry  it  was  not  only  assumed 
that  Great  Britain  desired  to  maintain  her 
Colonial  Empire,  but  that  she  aimed  at 
developing  the  resources  of  her  colonies  and 
qualifying  them  for  present  self-govern* 
nient  and  eventual  independence.  It  was 
also  assumed  by  the  Committee  that  Great 
Britain  recognised  the  claim  of  all  por- 
tions of  the  British  Empire  to  Imperial 
protection  from  perils  arising  from  the  con- 
sequences of  Imperial  policy,  and  that  the 
naval  assistance  of  England  was  essential 
—indeed,  was  the  only  substantial  pro- 
tection which  the  Colonial  Empire  could 
eipect  to  receive  frum  the  Imperial  Go- 
Ternment.  But  the  Committee  never  en- 
tered into  any  question  which  would  at  all 
affect  the  dismemberment  of  our  Colonial 
Empire,  or  invite  a  policy  which  would 
tend  to  the  premature  severance  of  a  single 
province  which  now  volunteered  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown.  Tboush  the  terms 
of  the  reference  were  very  wide,  embrac- 
ing in  the  comprehensive  term  **  Depen- 
dencies *'  all  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  India,  the  Mediterranean  garri- 
sons, the  West  African  Settlements  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  all 
the  military  and  naval  stations  whereso- 
ever situate,  the  Committee  thought  it 
best  not  to  extend  their  investigation  to 
those  stations  which  were  maintained  for 
Imperial  purposes,  aild  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  maintained,  if  at  all,  at  Im- 
perial cost,  but  to  limit  their  inquiry  to 
those  which  came  strictly  under  the  de- 
signation >  of  **  Colonies.*'  The  area  of 
inquiry,  therefore,  comprised  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  Australian  colo- 
nies (with  the  exception  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia,) the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  the  Mauritius, 
and  Ceylon.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  given 
notice  of  an  amendment  by  way  of  addi- 
tion to  the  Motion  now  before  the  House 
with  reference  to  fortifications.  He  would 
merely  remark,  therefore,  thot  the  main 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
that  subject  related  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
tended  to  show  that  while  enonuous  ex- 
penditure had  been  incurred,  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  works  that 
bad  been  carried  out  would  ever  prove  of 
the  least  utility  to  the  ImpeHal  Govern 


ment.  Upon  the  question  of  fortifica- 
tions, a  resolution  was  passed  which  con- 
veyed the  opinion  of  the  Committee  ; 
and  if  any  hon.  Member  wuuld  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Herbert,  Lord  Grey,  Admiral  Erskine, 
and  others,  they  would,  he  believed,  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  paragraph 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Cuminittee 
was  well  founded.  But  to  return  to  the 
Motion  of  which  ho  had  given  notice:-— 
Hon.  Members  might  consider  that  his 
Resolution  was  a  mere  abstract  proposi- 
tion, and  that  the  adoption  of  it  by 
the  House  would  be  either  superfluous  or 
mischievous  ;  but  he  begged  to  say  that 
the  opinions  embodied  in  the  Resolution 
were  by  no  means  original,  but  opinions 
which  had  been  publicly  expressed  by 
Lord  Grey  in  his  official  correspondence 
with  Lord  Elgin,  and  other  statesmen  of 
high  eminence  in  this  country,  and  were 
to  be  found  in  the  despatches  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Denison,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our 
colonial  governors.  They  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  (General  Peel),  who 
stated,  when  the  Committee  on  Coloffial 
Military  Expenditure  was  appointed,  that 
this  country  ought  to  assist  the  culonies 
against  external  aggression  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  against  the  attacks  of  formidable 
tribes  ;  but  that  in  no  case,  except  where 
the  colonies  were  mere  garrisons,  should 
the  mother  country  assume  the  wholo  re- 
sponsibility of  their  defence.  That  prin- 
ciple had  been  also  fully  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  that  noble  and  patriotic  states- 
man Lord  Herbert,  who  stated  that  instead 
of  keeping  the  troops  scattered  about  the 
British  dependencies  he  would  concentrate 
them  more  at  home  ;  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  large  garrisons  in  the  colonies 
furnished  them  with  an  excellent  excuse 
for  not  raising  any  militia  of  their  own. 
He  would  also  refer  to  th6  evidence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  gave  it 
as  his  <ipinion  that  the  fact  of  the  parent 
State  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  colo- 
nies had  an  enervating  and  mischievous 
effect  upon  the  latter ;  and  likewise  to 
that  of  Lord  Grey,  who  maintained  that 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  self- 
government  into  the  ct)lonies  made  a 
material  difference  in  rc.«pect  to  tho 
policy  to  be  pursued,  and  that  power  and 
responsibility  ought  to  go  together.  There 
were  differences  in  the  different  groups 
of  colonies  botn  as  regarded  their  internal 
I  resources  of  defence,  and  their  exposure  to 
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external  perils  ;  but  ilie  principle  set  forth 
io  his  Resolution  was  the  right  principle 
on  which  the  GoTernment  should  act  in 
tiealrag  with  the  Colonial  Empire.  All  the 
witnesses  examined  by  the  committee  had 
agreed  that  where  responsible  government 
was  given  to  a  colony  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  its  military  defence  should  also  be 
east  upon  it.  That  was  the  principle  he  had 
embodied  in  his  Resolution.  He  admitted 
that  to  enunciate  a  sound  principle  and  to 
carry  it  into  practical  operation  were  two  dif- 
ferent things;  but  he  did  not  admit,  as  some 
were  prepared  to  contend,  that  they  must 
sobmit  in  despair  to  the  eonditfon  of  things 
now  existing  $  and  that,  as  io  giving  the 
colonies  responsible  government  no  con- 
tract was  made  that  the  colonies  sliould 
undertake  their  self-defence,  therefore  the 
whole  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  eolonics 
must  for  ever  be  borne  by  the  mother 
country.  Was  it  for  a  moment  to  be 
contended  that  because  no  clause  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Act  or  Order  in  Council 
which  conferred  representative  govern- 
ment on  a  Colony,  expressly  stipulating 
for  its  self-defence,  that  burden  was  eter- 
nally to  rest  on  the  parent  State,  what- 
ever power  or  wealth  the  Colony  so  elr- 
cumstancad  might  attain  f  Ue  protested 
against  that  argument  as  altogether  un- 
sound, and  maintained  that  the  accept- 
ance by  the  colonies  of  the  advantage 
of  self-goyernment  implied  at  the  same 
time  a  compact  on  their  part  to  under- 
take their  owb  defence  against  all  perils, 
except  those  to  which  they  might  be  ex- 
poeed  by  the  results  of  Imperial  policy, 
and,  at  all  events,  to  provide  for  their  own 
internal  order  and  fteourity.  But  it  was 
said  that,  after  all,  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  though  they  might  be  expensive 
to  the  parent  State,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  prodigal  sons,  and  must  be  treated  ac 
cordingly.  He  denied  that  the  parental 
analogy  held  good  at  all  ^  but  if  it  did, 
the  only  successful  mode  he  knew  of 
treating  a  prodigal  son  was  to  throw  him 
upon  his  own  resources.  It  was  said, 
again,  by  some,  that  in  certain  colonies, 
such  for  instance  as  New  Zealand  and  the 
Cape,  the  colonists  must  not  be  left  to 
deal  single- handed  with  the  natives,  as  in 
that  case  scenes  would  result  which  would 
arouse  the  indignation  of  the  people  of 
England  ;  but  he  thought  that  after  trust- 
ing the  colonies  with  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  it  was  an  insult 
to  them  to  insinuate  that  in  collisions  with 
the  natives  they  would  resort  to  barbarous 
J/r.  Arthur  Mills 


and  disgraceful  practices.  With  respect 
to  the  argument  as  to  the  inhumanity  of 
throwing  our  cok^nies  on  their  own  re- 
sources in  the  matter  of  their  defence,  he 
could  only  say  it  was  criminal  to  give 
them  the  right  of  self-government  if  they 
were  totally  incapable  of  protecting  them- 
selves; and  he  believed  that  so  long  as 
we  went  on  giving  them  unlimited  power 
to  draw  on  the  Imperial  army  in  the  case 
of  every  quarrel  of  their  own,  there  coulti 
be  no  certainty  that  we  should  not  have 
a  perpetual  succession  of  Kaffir  ware, 
which  had  olready  cost  this  country  five 
millions  sterling,  and  similar  difficultiea 
in  other  portions  of  our  Empire.  There 
was,  moreover,  an  additional  and  cogent 
reason  for  compelling  tlie  colonists  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  main  responsi^ 
bility  of  keeping  themselves  out  of  those 
quarrels.  Th^  commissariat  expenditure 
in  these  wars  was  enormous,  and  the  colo- 
nists had  a  direct  interest  in  the  increase 
of  these  expenses.  Sir  Harry  Smith  said, 
speaking  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Cape  frontier  to  capture  Sandillii  '*  Thia 
bit  of  a  brush  with  Saudiili  cost  us  £56,000 
in  waggon  hire  alone.*'  That  outlay  all 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  colonists  at 
Cape  Town.  He  did  not  blame  the  colo- 
nists for  endeavouring  to  put  money  into 
their  pockets  when  they  could  get  it  out 
of  the  commissariat  expenditure  ;  but  he 
did  blame  the  Imperial  Government  for 
perpetuating  the  present  system  of  keep- 
ing the  colonies  in  a  state  of  everlasting 
minority  and  childish  dependence.  The 
fact  was,  that  our  present  system  waa  not 
only  far  more  extravagant  but  little  loba 
cruel  than  the  ok)  Commando  syatem. 
Not  many  years  ago  tlie  12th  Lancers 
were  almost  massacred  in  an  impenetrable 
thorn-bttsh  on  the  Cape  frontier,  on  a  ser- 
vice on  which  it  was  inhuman  to  employ 
them  ;  and,  according  to  the  evidenee  of 
Mr.  Owen,  whose  experience  in  the  com- 
mand of  frontier  levies  in  that  colony  gave 
weight  to  his  opinion^  it  seemed  that  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  the  old  sya* 
tem  and  the  modern  one  on  the  ground 
of  philanthropy.  lu  New  Zealand  the 
result  of  the  present  system  was,  that 
Sir  George  Grey  was  placed  in  a  most 
anomalous  position— that  of  having  to 
serve  two  masters — the  Imperial  Govern* 
ment  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He 
knew  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  troubles 
in  which  the  Colonists  became  involved^ 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
Imperial   policy^    but  there   could   be   no 
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doubt  tliat  the  hostilities  had  for  the 
most  part  a  purelj  local  origin  ;  and  he 
did  not  see  whj  the  GoTernmeiit  and 
the  people  of  this  country  should  ha?e 
for  ever  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
cokmies  in  wars  in  which  thej  might  en- 
gage from  motifes  which  we  could  not 
gauge  and  under  a  policy  which  we  could 
not  control.  It  appeared  to  him  it  was 
a  case  in  which  we  must  either  go  for- 
ward)  and  leare  the  colonies  more  to  their 
own  resources,  or  draw  back,  and  deprire 
them  of  the  pri? ileges  of  self*goTemment. 
But  that  latter  course  was  now  practically 
impossible.  He  confessed  that  he  was  not 
of  those  who  were  disposed  to  indulge 
in  sarcastic  observations  on  the  mode  in 
which  our  Colonists  had  made  use  of  their 
free  institutions,  for  he  could  make  a  large 
allowance  for  the  many  and  great  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  had  to  contend  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  a  system  of  go- 
vernment for  which  thej  had  undergone 
no  previous  preparation  ;  and  be  enter- 
tain^ sanguine  hopes  that  under  a 
scHinder  policy  they  would  prove  them- 
selves to  be  as  well  qualified  to  bear  the 
burdens  as  to  exercise  the  privileges  of 
freedom.  But  perhaps  he  might  be  told 
that  a  correot  theory  was  one  thing  and 
that  its  practical  application  was  another  ; 
and  he  might  be  asked  what  course  he 
would  recommend  the  Imperial  Oovern- 
ment  to  pursue  in  the  matter.  The  sys- 
tem he  would  suggest  would  be  to  leave 
off  the  andignified  haggling  with  local 
QoTcrnments,  hitherto  of  snc^  frequent  oe* 
enrreoce,  and  which  had  invariably  ended 
in  bitter  reeriminations,  and  often  in  Im- 
perial humiliation,  and  pursue  the  course 
adopted  by  Lord  Grey  in  the  case  of  our 
Anstraltan  colonies  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago — namelj,  that  of  simply  an- 
nouncing to  them  that  certMn  aid  would 
be  allowed  them  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  the  shape  of  troops  from  England  ; 
and  that  if  more  than  that  was  required^ 
it  roust  be  at  their  own  expense.  If  that 
principle  were  adliered  to,  the  colonists 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  involve  them- 
selves in  war,  and  would  be  rather  more 
eireomspect  in  iheir  dealings  with  the 
Bative  population,  and  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment Would  be  spared  the  everlasting 
drain  which  was  made  upon  its  treasury 
for  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  He  might 
be  told  that  the  present  was  a  very  in- 
opportune oftoraent  for  sajing  anything 
that  could  possibly  give  offence  to  our 
colonists.     So  far  as  our  North  American 


colonies  were  concerned,  he  admired,  in 
common  with  others,  the  spirit  which  tiiey 
had  recently  displayed  ;  nor  should  he  have 
complained  if  even  a  larger  number  of 
troops  had  been  sent  out  there  during 
the  winter  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
garrisons  ;  but  he  begged  to  remind  the 
House  that  in  those  colonies  there  were 
from  80,000  to  90,000  Volunteers  either 
already  trained  or  in  course  of  training, 
and  he  regretted  very  much  that  the»o 
defensive  operations  bad  not  been  sooner 
commenced.  He  hoped  Canada  would 
never  forget  that  the  training  of  her 
militia  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  one  which  deeply  affected 
her  own  security.  All  our  colonies,  in- 
deed, should  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
were  primarily  res)K>nsible  for  their  own 
defence  against  all  dangers  in  which  ttieir 
own  and  not  our  Imperial  pohcy  had  in- 
volved them.  He  might  mention  that 
about  three  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  moved 
a  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  39  to  11,  in  almost  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  that  which  he  had  now 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House.  If  in 
a  colonial  Legislature  such  a  proposition 
was  moved  and  carried,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  diticourteous  to  the  colonies 
tliat  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  adopt 
a  similar  Resolution.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  believe  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
utter  a  single  word  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  discourteous  or  unfriendly  to- 
wards the  citizens  of  any  portion  of  our 
Colonial  Empire*  So  far  from  wishing  to 
alienate  the  colonies  or  to  prejudice  their 
interests,  his  object  was  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  alliance  which  united  them  with 
the  mother  country,  and  to  qualify  them 
for  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties 
of  self-government.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  "  That  this  House,  while  it  fully 
recognises  the  claim  of  all  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  on  Imperial  aid  against 
perils  arising  from  the  consequences  of 
imperial-  policy,  is  of  opinion  that  Colonies 
exercising  the  rights  of  self-government 
ought  to  undertake  tlie  main  responsibility 
of  providing  for  their  own  internal  order 
and  security.*' 

Ur.  BUXTON  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  Motion.  He  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton  bad  repudiated  so 
distinctly,  on  the  part  of  the  Select  .Com- 
mittee of  last  Session,  any  feeling  in 
I  favour  of  the  dismemhormeiit  of  our  Colo- 
nial Empire.     In   endeavouring  to  weigh 
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both  sides  of  tlie  important  question  before 
the  Uouse,  the  point  in  which  he  felt  the 
greatest  interest  was  its  bearinf?  on  the 
treatment  of  the  aborogines  in  the  colo- 
nies. It  had  always  been  felt  to  be  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  leaving  colonists 
to  manage  their  own  military  affairs,  that 
they  might,  perhaps,  act  with  violence  and 
cruelty  towards  the  native  tribes.  It  was 
highly  honourable  both  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  this  country  that  the  appre- 
hension of  injury  resulting  to  the  aborigines 
of  their  colonies  from  a  discontinuance  of 
the  present  system  had  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  a  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  its  continuance,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  expense  thereby  entailed.  But, 
although  that  policy  was  noble,  it  became 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  was  also 
sound.  Now,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact, 
the  merit  of  success  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  it.  At  that  moment  the  nation 
was  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  with  the 
aborigines  of  New  Zealand.  At  the  Cape 
this  country  had  again  and  again  been 
forced  into  campaigns  against  the  Koffirs, 
while  the  Indians  in  Canada  were  reduced 
to  a  miserable  remnant.  The  general 
failure  of  our  policy  onght  well  lead  us 
to  ask  whether  it  had  not  been  attended 
by  results  directly  opposite  to  those  which 
liad  been  intended.  Nor  was  it  hard  to 
understand  that  the  real  consequence  of 
our  having  undertaken  to  protect  the  colo- 
nists from  the  attacks  of  the  original  in- 
habitants, had  been  this — that  the  colo- 
nists had  been  by  no  means  desirous  of 
averting  war,  knowing  as  they  did  that 
the  cost  would  not  fall  upon  them.  So 
far.  indeed,  from  war  being  considered  an 
evil,  it  had  been  hailed  as  a  positive  ad- 
vantage, causing,  as  it  did,  a  vast  outlay 
of  money  in  the  colony;  and  the  colonists 
consequently  had  been  much  more  ready 
to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  natives 
than  cautious  of  avoiding  offence.  It  was 
not  probable,  that  if  the  colonists  in  New 
Zealand  had  been  left  wholly  to  their  own 
resources  in  dealing  with  the  aborigines, 
they  would  have  dreamt  of  endeavouring 
to  exterminate  them  from  their  native 
fastnesses;  but  they  would  have  done  their 
best  to  conciliate  them,  and  to  make  such 
political  arrangements  with  them  by  treaty 
as  would  have  tended  to  preserve  peace. 
That  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  theory. 
The  House  knew  practically  that  when 
the  North  American  colonies  were  young, 
and  the  colonists  left  to  deal  as  they  would 
with  the  natives,  although  in  those  days 
Mt\  Buxton 


the  idea  of  acting  with  humanity  to  them 
had  scarcely  entered  the  mind  of  any  one, 
yet  treaties  had  been  at  once  made,  asd 
mere  considerations  of  prudence  compelled 
them  to  respect  their  rights.  Who  could 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  the  same 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  Unless  the 
colonists  there  had  known  that  upon  Uib 
nation  would  fall  the  burden,  and  to  them 
would  accrue  the  profits  of  war,  they  woold 
in  some  way  or  other  have  contrived  to  avoid 
difficulties  with  the  Kaffirs.  He  thought 
that  experience  and  the  obvious  reason  of 
the  case  made  it  sufficiently  evident  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  natives, 
if  the  colonists,  and  not  the  mother  coun- 
try, had  to  find  the  sinews  of  war.  But 
he  also  hoped  that  common  homaoity,  no 
less  than  prudential  motives,  would  restrain 
colonists  from  ill-treating  the  aborigines. 
Were  the  responsibility  of  preserving  or 
exterminating  the  native  races  thrown 
upon  them,  be  believed  they  might  trost 
to  the  increasing  thoughtfulness  and  love 
of  justice  of  their  countrymen  to'  restrain 
them  from  any  gross  violation  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Events  in  New  Zealand  had  shown 
what  a  very  strong  feeling  of  sympathy 
there  was  with  the  natives  among  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  colonists.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  sure  to  take  that  side,  and 
public  opinion  at  home  would  be  so  strongly 
expressed  against  any  acts  of  cruelty,  tbst 
for  their  own  credit's  sake  the  culooisi 
authorities  would  scarcely  venture  to  be 
guilty  of  them.  The  next  consideration 
to  which  in  a  great  degree  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  system  was  to  be 
ascribed  was  now  becoming  obsolete.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  he  believed,  always 
resisted  any  propo&al  to  reduce  the  armed 
force  in  our  colonies,  because  in  his  time, 
the  feeling  at  home  being  strong  against 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  as  large  a 
force  as  possible  away  fn»m  the  country. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  feeling 
no  longer  existed.  The  Government  now 
could  come  down,  as  had  been  the  case 
only  on  the  previous  day,  and  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  ask  for  £27,000,000 
for  the  defences  of  the  country.  That  ob- 
jection, therefore,  fell  to  the  ground,  aud 
he  might  pass  on  to  what  had  been  called 
the  sentimental  argument — namely,  that 
it  was  emblematical  of  the  tie  between 
England  and  her  colonies  to  see  not  only 
the  British  flag  flying,  but  the  red  ooats 
of  our  soldiers  guarding  it  from  dishonour. 
But  it  surely  would  bind   England  more 
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closely  to  lier  colonies  if  she  she  were  to 
place  absolute  trast  in  the  loyalty  of  her 
colonists,  and  were  to  intrust  the  honour 
of  the  flag  of  the  empire  altogether  to  their 
keeping.  There  remained  a  fourth  consi- 
deration, which  demanded  the  most  candid 
examination — namely,  that  since  the  colo- 
nies might  at  any  time  he  involved  in  war 
by  reason  of  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by 
the  mother  country,  it  was  only  fair  that 
they  should  be  protected  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  policy.  It  seemed  to  him 
an  essential  point  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  was  not  owing  to  any  decision  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  that  this 
country  engaged  in  war.  No  doubt  pub- 
lic opinion  might  be  consulted  with  re- 
gard to  it,  but  war  was  decided  upon 
by  the  Queen — in  other  words,  by  the 
Executive  Government,  not  by  the  repre- 
sentative Legislature  of  the  country  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  only  those  portions 
of  the  empire  which  were  represented  in 
that  House  that  were  responsible  for  the 
war,  but  the  whole  of  the  empire  over 
which  the  Queen's  Government  extends. 
And  since  it  might  be  hoped  that  in 
future  this  country  would  engage  in  war, 
not  for  the  sake  of  ambition  or  conquest, 
but  simply  to  guard  her  rights  from  tres- 
pass and  her  honour  from  stain,  every  part 
of  the  empire  would  be  deeply  interested 
in  its  prosecution.  While,  then,  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  empire  were  not 
asked  to  share  the  cost  oif  such  war,  it 
might  at  any  rate  be  demanded  that  the 
strength  of  the  mother  country  should 
not  be  impaired  by  the  colonies  constantly 
requiring  the  presence  of  her  troops.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real  and  true 
defence  of  colonies  lay  in  the  naval  su- 
premacy of  the  mother  country;  and  that 
so  long  as  that  was  maintained,  so  long 
we  were  actually  shielding  our  colonies 
from  attack,  and  affording  them  an  in- 
finitely better  protection  than  could  bo 
afforded  by  any  troops  on  land.  There 
was  an  exception  to  that  rule  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  so  far  as  regarded  the  con- 
tingency of  an  invasion  from  the  United 
States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Canada  and  although  our  other  colonies 
might  be  involved  in  war  by  our  imperial 
policy,  still  they  were  saved  from  all  wars 
except  those  to  which  our  imperial  policy 
might  lead.  But  for  their  connection  with 
this  country,  any  quarrel  between  them 
and  a  powerful  neighbour  might  lead  to 
an  invasion,  and  possibly  to  their  subju- 
gation ;    and   Canada    would    have   been 


singularly  liable  to  such  a  danger  from 
her  nmbitious  and  somewhat  grasping 
neighbours,  and  possibly  even  from  Russia 
or  France,  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  whole  advantage  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  colonies.  Their  connection 
with  us  brought  some  risks.  It  relieved 
them  from  still  greater  risks.  They 
might  well  take  their  share  of  the  for- 
mer when  they  remembered,  that  so  long 
as  they  were  English  colonies,  there  was 
no  shadow  of  danger  of  their  being  per- 
manently deprived  of  their  liberty  and  in 
dependence.  But  let  them  weigh  the  two ; 
and  if  they  thought  that  the  risks  incurred 
by  their  connection  with  us  exceeded  the 
importance  of  those  from  which  it  saved 
them,  and  the  prestige  gained  by  them  as 
portion  of  the  British  empire,  why  what 
statesman  was  there  who  would  refuse 
them  permiasion  to  withdraw  from  what 
they  regarded  as  a  disadvantageous  bond  ? 
He  supposed  there  was  no  statesman  who 
would  not  allow  that  the  prudent  as  well 
as  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  colonies 
was  to  let  them  feel  that  they  were  free  to 
cancel  the  bond  if  they  chose,  and  that  the 
evils  resulting  to  us  from  that  severance 
would  be  infinitely  less  than  the  disad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  them.  It 
was  further  to  be  considered,  that  although 
we  occasionally  involved  them  in  war,  they 
were  quite  as  likely  to  involve  us  in  war. 
We  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  set  at  issue 
with  the  United  States  owing  to  some 
Canadian  misunderstanding,  as  the  Cana- 
dians were  to  be  attacked  by  the  United 
States  owing  to  some  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land. Lastly,  he  would  ask  whether  in 
reality  we  rendered  our  colonies  more  se- 
cure from  attack  by  undertaking  their 
defence  on  laud  ?  After  all,  a  very  few 
troops,  comparatively  speaking,  could  be 
spared  from  home  ;  and  he  thought  the 
experience  of  our  great  wars  with  France 
had  shown  plainly  enough  that  a  smnll 
force  being  stationed  in  a  colony,  so  far 
from  being  any  defence  to  that  colony, 
acted  as  a  direct  temptation  to  the  enemy 
to  attack  it  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
garrison  prisoners.  And  more  than  that, 
if  the  garrison  attempted  to  defend  itself, 
violent  measures  would  be  instantly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  enemy,  who  otherwise,  if 
he  thought  it  worth  while  to  come  at  all, 
would  take  peaceable  possession,  from 
which,  however,  he  would  probably  be 
dislodged  if  our  naval  supremacy  had 
not  been  impaired.  And  more  than  that, 
although  the  military  force  sent  out  might 
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be  Terj  bidaII,  still  it  wm  alwajB  Buffi- 
eient  to  give  the  moBt  direct  and  etfectaal 
diBcoaragement  to  the  endeaTonrB  of  the 
coloniBtB  to  defend  themselTes.  It  Btood 
to  reaeon  that,  so  long  as  the  colonies 
could  look  to  the  mother  country  for  de- 
fence, they  would  not  be  so  short-sighted 
as  to  establish  defences  of  their  own, 
which  not  only  would  cost  them  large 
sums,  but  would  prevent  the  British  Go- 
vernment from  expending  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  country.  The  result  was, 
that  while  a  very  costly  force  was  being 
maintained  by  us,  still  in  the  event  of  war 
the  colonists  themselves  would  have  no 
military  organiaation,  and  would  do  little 
or  nothing  in  conjunction  with  our  forces. 
Whereas,  if  we  had  left  them  alone,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  prepared 
themselves  for  such  emergencies,  and 
nearly  every  man  in  the  colony  would 
have  had  some  training  as  a  soldier. 
Those  were  the  four  main  objections  to 
the  change  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  when  looked  into  they  did  not  seem 
valid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motives  for 
making  the  change  were  strong,  but  he 
would  touch  on  them  briefly.  In  the  first 
place,  the  system  was  an  innovation.  In 
former  timee  the  colonists  resented  every 
proposition  to  keep  troops  among  them  as 
A  slur  on  their  independence.  Again,  the 
mortality  among  the  soldiers  in  some  of 
the  colonies  was  awfnl.  Then  the  cost  to 
us,  not  including  that  of  the  military  colo- 
nies, was  £1,700,000  a  year.  Above  all, 
the  system  tended  to  lower  the  self-respect 
of  the  colonists.  It  damped  their  energies, 
it  chilled  their  loyalty.  So  far  from  l^iog 
a  bond  of  union  with  us,  it  gave  them  the 
notion  that  they  were  held  in  subjection; 
that  they  were  our  property,  not  our  bre- 
thren. It  naturally  led  them  to  regard 
their  connection  with  England,  as  insist- 
ed upon  by  her  for  her  own  purposes, 
not,  as  it  really  was,  a  boon  to  themselves. 
Nor  did  it  fail  to  engender  that  greed  and 
grumbling  which  was  so  apt  to  arise  where 
favours  were  so  lavishly  bestowed.  Liot  it 
be  imagined  fo^  a  moment  what  the  etfect 
would  be  if  Englishmen  were  thus  looked 
after,  and  saved  from  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence  by  some  distant  country.  Surely 
we  should  feel  degraded,  and,  instead  of 
gratituile,  should  be  filled  with  jealousy  and 
discontent.  In  a  word,  the  system  ran 
directly  counter  to  the  true  principle  of 
colonization.  England  ought  not  to  dream 
of  sway  over  thoHO  who  have  gone  forth 
from  her.  Her  aim  shouM  bo  to  surround 
Mr,  Buxton 


herself  with  a  noble  baud  of  sister  States, 
bound  to  her  only  by  the  tie  of  loyal 
love,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  witli 
her  against  all  attack,  but  not  releai»ed 
by  her  from  the  invif^orating  necessity  for 
self-reliance.  And  who  could  doubt  tltat 
oar  Queen's  empire,  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun,  would  be  all  the  more  firmly 
rooted  when  her  colonies  were  neither 
dandled  nor  overawed,  but  were  treated 
by  her  with  perfect  trust  as  her  children — 
with  perfect  reverence  as  her  equals. 

Motion  made»  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  this  House  (while  fulij  recognising  the 
claims  of  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  to 
Imperial  aid  in  their  protection  agaiiMt  perils 
arising  from  the  contequenoes  of  Imperial  policy) 
is  of  opinion  that  Colonies  exercising  the  rights 
of  self-government  ought  to  undertake  the  main 
responsibility  of  providing  for  their  own  internal 
order  and  security." 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  that  after  the 
dear  and  able  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Taunton,  he  would  not 
say  a  single  word  on  that  branch  of  the 
question  which  had  been  so  well  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House.  lie  en- 
tirely coucurred  in  the  Resolution  pro- 
posed, and  quite  agreed  that  the  culoniea 
should  have  the  entire  responsibility  of 
their  internal  defence ;  but  he  thought 
the  Resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend  scarcely 
went  far  enough  ;  nor  did  it  grapple  with 
what  appeared  to  him  the  maiu  grievance 
brought  prominently  into  view  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee.  No  more  impor- 
tant subject  could  possibly  be  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  and,  whateter  interet^t 
might  attach  to  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion 
now,  the  subject  would  by-and-by  force 
itself  on  the  notice  of  the  people.  In 
moving  the  addition  of  the  Resoluliun 
which  stood  in  his  name,  he  wished  to 
refer  to  the  main  priiioipio  really  involved 
in  the  discussion,  and  brought  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Select  Cunimittee.  They 
had  reached  the  turning  point  in  the  cuhi- 
nial  history  of  Great  Britain,  at  which 
they  must  cautiously  and  gradually,  but 
steadily,  reverse  that  policy  on  which  they 
had  been  acting  for  a  number  of  years 
past — the  policy  which  hnd  thrown  the 
primary  responsibility  of  defending  the 
colonies  not  on  themselves  but  on  us. 
That  was  a  policy  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  had  been  induced  to 
acquiesce  rather  than  to  approve ;  and 
in  proportion  as  our  possessions  incressi-d 
in  number,  in  population,  nnd   rosuurcoJK, 
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it  would  be  found  utterlj  impossible  to 
continue  to  supply  the  colonists  with  the 
means  of  defence.  Not  only  were  we 
euppljing  them  with  ships  and  munitions 
of  war,  but  with  troops  and  fortifica- 
tions. So  long  as  we  gotemed  the 
coloniesi  there  was  an  obligation  on  this 
country  to  pro? ide  for  their  defence  ;  but 
that  was  now  changed  :  the  colonies  go- 
Terned  themselves  ;  they  framed  their  own 
laws;  to  all  intents  and  porpoaes  they  were 
independent  commonities-^so  free  and  in* 
dependent  that  some  of  them,  Canada  for 
instance,  had  a  high  protective  doty  upon 
the  manufactures  of  this  country.  If 
hostilities  should  break  out,  the  present 
system  of  colonial  policy  would  be  found 
roost  embarrassing  by  the  Qovernment. 
At  present  some  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  colonies  of  Great  Britain  trust- 
ed to  her  entirely  for  defence — raising  no 
soldiers  and  contributing  nothing  towards 
the  Imperial  military  expenditure.  Our 
ancient  colonial  policy  was  altogether  the 
reverse  of  this,  and  to  that  we  must  return 
if  it  were  desired  to  preyent  an  outbreak 
of  feeling  in  this  country  at  the  heavy 
amount  of'  taxation  in  the  event  of  war, 
which  would  endanger  the  connection 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  This  was  really  the  great  point 
involved  in  this  discussion.  There  had 
been  a  great  "deal  of  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Select  Committee,  and  notliing 
could  be  more  clear  and  distinct  than  that 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
used  these  words — 

"  I  think  that  to  arrive  at  a  system  under 
vbicb  tbo  primary  respoDsibilitj  of  self-defence 
hj  land  should  be  tbrown  upon  the  colonists  them- 
selres— speaking,  of  course,  of  those  colonies 
which  are,  so  to  say,  normally  constituted — would 
be  not  onl J  an  immense  advantage  to  the  British 
Exchequer,  but  would  have,  I  think,  manj  still 
more  important  and  higher  recommendations, 
independently  of  the  question  of  cost." 

He  was  asked — 

''Ton  think  that  any  snob  arrangement,  bj 
which  the  primary  rcspoosibility  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  colonies,  would  be  advantageous  to  com- 
munities circumstanced  as  the  British  colonies 
are?" 

His  answer  was — 

"  I  would  almost  venture  to  say,  without  speak- 
ing of  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  are  al- 
t<^ether  peculiar,  that  no  community  which  is 
not  primarily  charged  with  the  ordinary  business 
of  its  own  defence  Is  really,  or  can  be,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  a  free  community.  The  privi* 
leges  of  freedom  and  the  burdens  of  freedom  are 
ibsolutely  associated  together  ;  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens is  as  necessary  as  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  in 


order  to  form  that  character  which  is  the  groat 
ornament  of  all  freedom  itself." 

He  was  asked  by  the  Chairman — 

'*  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  the  fact 
of  the  defence  of  the  colonies  being  undertaken 
by  the  parent  State  has  rather  an  enervating 
effect  upon  those  colonies,  and  therefore  a  mis- 
chievous one  f — That  is  my  strong  opinion.  I 
think  that  the  principle  of  conjoining  burden  and 
benefit  is  a  sound  principle,  and  is  equally  advan- 
tageous to  those  upon  whom  the  burden  is  im- 
posed within  just  limits,  and  to  those  from  whose 
shoulders  the  burden  is  removed.'' 

Mr.  Qodley  gave  precisely  similar  evidence. 
He  was  asked — 

**  Your  main  object  is  to  diminish  the  Imperial 
expenditure  in  respect  to  the  military  defences  of 
the  colonies  ?  ^ 

His  answer,  was— 

"  No ;  my  main  object  is  to  throw  upon  the 
colonists  the  habit  and  responsibility  of  self- 
defence  ;  it  is  a  secondary  but  very  important 
object  to  diminish  the  Imperial  expenditure." 

That  was  precisely  the  view  taken  by  th# 
Committee.  There  was  no  division  when 
the  resolutions  were  passed.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  statement  of  the  sums  con- 
tributed by  the  colonies  towards  military 
expenditure.  In  the  pay  of  troops,  and 
for  general  purposes  of  defence  the  fol- 
lowing sums  had  been  expended.  In 
New  South  Wales,  ^£33.000  ;  Victoria, 
£72,000  :  South  Australia,  £7,000 ; 
Ceylon,  £97,000  ;  Mauritius.  £25«000  ; 
Malta,  £6,000;  Jamaica,  £1.000;  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands,  with  Quiana, 
£29,000;  loniau  Islands,  £21,000.  Out 
of  the  total  of  £369,000  thus  made  up 
only  £73,000  were  repaid  during  the 
6nancial  year  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  a  word  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  late  manifestations  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  which  redounded  so 
highly  to  the  credit  of  Canada  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  endorsed  in  the  fullest  manner 
everything  that  had  been  already  said  on 
that  subject,  nor  should  he  dream  of  con- 
tending that  the  colonies  ought  to  bear  all 
the  charges  of  military  expenditure  in- 
curred in  their  defence.  But  he  found 
that  until  the  year  1858  Canada  had 
only  5,000  embodied  militia,  though 
the  British  Government  did  not  receive  a 
shilling  on  account  of  the  defence  of  that 
colony.  Nay,  at  the  present  moment  the 
Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment  was  paid 
out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  While  he 
entirely  approved  of  the  step  taken  by  the 
Government  in  sending  out  troops  recently, 
he  maintained  that  at  all  times,  whether 
the    expenditure    were   great    or    small. 
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Canada  otkght  to  bear  its  proportion. 
England  could  hardly  be  expected  to  bear 
for  man  J  years  to  come  the  sole  charge 
of  the  military  force  in  that  colony,  now 
that  its  numbers  had  risen  to  18,000  men. 
In  the  Lower  Provinces  matters  were  even 
worse,  for  up  to  1858  there  was  not  a 
single  colonial  soldier,  militiaman,  or  volun- 
teer in  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  or 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  entire  military  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £198.  These  colo- 
nies had  not  only  increased  in  population, 
but  in  wealth  and  resources,  and  he  be- 
lieved there  w»8  now  not  only  on  ability 
but  a  willingness  to  assist  the  Home  Go- 
▼ernment  in  maintaining  suitable  defences, 
if  they  were  only  pressed  to  do  so.  Of  all 
the  great  colonies  of  England  there  were 
only  two— Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
— which  pursued  in  this  respect  a  just 
course  towards  the  mother  country.  Those 
were  the  only  two  colonies  which  could  bo 
called  self-dependent,  and-  they  were  the 
only  two  which  contributed  towards  the 
expenses  of  Imperial  wars,  so  that  the 
policy  of  throwing  on  the  ^lonies  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  their  own  defence, 
which  it  was  continually  said  would  lead  to 
their  separation  from  the  mother  country, 
had  in  fact  attached  them  to  it,  and  tended 
to  preserve  the  connection  between  them. 
These  reasons  induced  biro  to  go  a  little 
further  than  the  hon.  Member  for  Taunton, 
and  to  propose  an  addition  to  his  Resolu- 
tion ;  but  as  it  had  been  suggested  to  him 
that  the  wording  of  the  Amendment  which 
stood  on  the  paper  might  not  be  altogether 
acceptable  to  the  House  or  to  the  colonics, 
he  was  desirous  of  altering  its  terms,  and 
would  not  press  that  part  of  it  having 
reference  to  colonial  fortifications.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  have  been  justified 
in  doing  so  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Comuiiltee,  who  recorded  their 
4>pinion — 

**  That  the  muUipIioAtion  of  fortified  plaoea  and 
the  erection  of  fortifications  in  distant  colonial 
possessions,  such  as  Mauritius,  on  a  scale  re- 
quiring for  their  defence  a  fiir  greater  number 
of  men  than  could  be  spared  for  them  in  the 
event  of  war,  involve  a  useless  expenditure  and 
fail  to  provide  an  eflSoient  protection  for  places 
the  defence  of  which  mainly  depends  on  supe- 
riority at  sea." 

The  Comniittee  further  submitted — 

"  That  the  tendency  of  modem  war&re  is  to 
strike  blows  at  the  heart  of  a  hostile  Power,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  concentrate  the 
troops  required  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  trust 
mainly  to  naval  supremacy  (or  sinruring  against 
Mr,  Baxter 


foreign  aggression  the  distant  dependeooies  of 
the  emjttre." 

But  that  was  not  the  system  actaally  pur- 
sued. That  House  was  annually  voting 
small  sums  for  buildins;  paltry  fortifications 
in  various  colonies,  and  he  held  in  bis  hand 
a  paper  submitted  by  General  Sir  John 
Bnrgoyne  to  the  Committee,  containing  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
works  already  in  progress,  and  of  new 
works  necessary  to  place  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions in  a  reasonable  state  of  defence, 
in  addition  to  the  sums  in  the  Estimates 
for  1861-2,  exclusive  of  armaments  and 
ordinary  barracks,  and  of  such  occasional 
improvements  os  art  and  science  may  from 
time  to  time  render  necessary.  The  items 
were  Gibral tor  £25,000 ;  Malta,  £75.000  ; 
Corfu,  £75,000  ;  Mauritius.  £250,000  ; 
Bermuda.  £150,000  ;  Ualifax,  £75,000  ; 
St.  Helena,  £25.000;  Cape  of  G(»od 
Hope,  £25,000  ;  Trincomalee.  £36,000  ; 
Hong  Kon^,  Bahamas,  Falkland  Is^Ies, 
Jamaica,  Antigua.  Kingston,  and  Que- 
bec, &c.,  £264.000;  making  a  total  of 
£1,000,000  sterling.  It  gave  him  pleasure 
to  add,  that  not  a  single  witness  subse- 
quently examined  concurred  in  the  pro- 
posals of  Sir  John  Borgojne.  The  Dtike 
of  Newcastle  and  the  late  Lord  Uerbert 
totally  dissented  from  his  views  ;  and  £arl 
Grey  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
terms: — 

'*  I  totally  disapprove  of  the  whole  policy  of 
large  expenditure  open  fortifications  in  the  colo- 
nies, 'iho  experience  wc  have  had  of  the  past 
seems  to  me  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  money  we  have  spent  upon  colo- 
nial fortifications  has  been  so  much  alisolutely 
wasted,  and  that  with  respect  to  some  of  those 
fortifications,  erected  at  great  expense,  the  widest 
thing  we  could  now  do  would  be  to  blow  them  up 
again." 

He  was  content  with  calling  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  he  had  no  wi.^h  to  em- 
barrass Her  Majesty's  Govcninient.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  the  Resolution 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  amended  as  he  pro- 
posed, would  strengthon  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
colonies.  The  adoption  of  the  policy  sug- 
gested would  prove  of  permanent  advan- 
tage to  the  mother  country,  and  would  be 
the  means  not  of  wenkening  and  dividing, 
hut  of  strengthening  and  preserving  that 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
Question,  to  add  the  words  '*and  ou^lit  to 
assist  in  their  own  external  defeiico.** 

Mr.  CinCllBSTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  tlint  Ilcr  Mnjo?ty's  Government  cn- 
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tirelj  concurred  with  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  MontroBe  (Mr.  Baxter),  that 
the  reeolutions  just  proposed  to  the  House, 
80  far  from  ombarmsBing  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  colonies,  would  rather 
assist  them  in  obtaining  the  object  which 
thej,  as  well  as  the  House,  had  in  riew. 
He  also  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  A.  Mills)  that  the 
most  objectionable  way  in  which  Imperial 
troops  could  be  employed  in  a  colony — 
whether  at  the  expense  of  the  mother 
country  or  its  own — was  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order,  or,  to  use  other 
words,  in  performing  duties  which  properly 
pertained  to  a  domestic  police.  Such  an 
occurrence,  liowever,  did  not  often  occur 
in  colonics  which  could  be  described  as 
British  communities  ;  though  CTcn  in  those 
it  had  sometimes  happened  that  our  troops 
were  so  employed.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  in  the  general  con- 
demnation which  his  Resolution  implied  of 
such  an  employment  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces  ;  but,  in  giving  his  assent  to  that 
proposition,  he  must  point  out  to  the  House 
that  among  our  various  dependencies  there 
were  some  in  which  British  troops  might 
be  required  to  act  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  without  their  employment  for  that 
purpose  coming  justly  within  the  scope  of 
the  Resolution.  Let  them  take  the  case 
of  our  West  Indian  colonies.  Those  com- 
munities were  very  peculiar.  So  far  from 
being  purely  British,  they  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  strange  and  heterogeneous  of  any 
that  had  ever  been  brought  together  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
been  brought  together  under  the  sanction 
and  protection  of  this  country.  Let  them 
take  for  instance  Trinidad,  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  population  consisted  of  French, 
Spanish,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  and  of 
Africans  imported  in  former  days.  Those 
colonies  had  over  and  over  again  been  made 
the  subjects  of  British  experiments  for 
British  interests.  They  had  been  first  fa- 
voured and  fostered  for  the  purposes  of  Bri- 
tish policy  in  the  days  of  the  slave  trade. 
Then  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  con- 
science of  this  country,  in  the  matter  of 
slavery  and,  afterwards,  to  her  financial 
policy  in  the  matter  of  sugar.  He  thought 
it  was  impossible  not  to  regard  them  as 
exceptional  communities  to  which  the  ge- 
nerally sound  principle  of  his  hon.  Friend 
could  not  at  once  be  applied.  Ho  made 
that  observation  to  guard  himself  while  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  he  assented 
to  the   Resolution.     There  was  also  the 


case  of  colonies  such  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  British  Caffraria,  Natal,  and 
New  Zealand,  in  which  the  relations  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  native  tribes 
were  partly  domestic  and  partly  foreign. 
Foreign  they  were  to  a  great  degree,  but 
not  wholly  so,  because  local  feelings  and 
interests  were  liable  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  a  governor,  and  the  policy  pursued 
towards  them  could  not  be  purely  Imperial. 
With  respect  to  New  Zealand,  when  a 
responsible  or  popular  Government  was 
conferred  on  the  colony,  the  authority 
given  to  the  colonists  was  in  effect  un- 
limited. An  attempt  had,  indeed,  been 
made  to  restrict  that  power  witlan  bounds, 
and  to  separate  the  government  of  the  na- 
tives from  the  action  of  the  popular  consti- 
tution ;  but  he  must  confess  that  in  a  great 
degree  that  had  been  a  failure.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  great  change  no  substantial 
guarantees  were  obtained,  no  fund  was  ap- 
propriated to  enable  the  governor  to  carry 
out  the  administration,  and  an  admixture 
of  the  popular  element  had  spread  into  all 
the  departmenlp.  He  spoke  with  some  re- 
serve, as  the  Government  were  waiting  for 
advices  from  that  able  man  who,  he  was 
hnppy  to  say,  had  gone  to  New  Zealand 
within  the  last  few  months,  before  they 
could  announce  his  matured  policy  ;  but, 
he  must  express  his  own  conviction  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  had  lost  the 
duty,  because  it  had  lost  the  power  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  native  tribes 
of  New  Zealand  by  officers  responsible  to 
itself,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
hand  them  over  to  Ministers  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  New  Zealand  Legis* 
lature.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
this  change  would  increase  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  colonists  to  provide  for  their 
own  protection.  He  must  at  the  same 
time  observe,  that  the  system  which 
in  modern  times  had  been  pursued  by 
this  country  towards  these  colonics  was 
not  one  that  had  been  without  result. 
Would  it  have  been  possible  of  late  years 
to  have  pursued  towards  the  colonies  the 
policy  which  this  country  carried  out,  or 
rather  tolerated,  two  centuries  ago  ? 
Would  it  have  been  possible  in  these  days 
to  have  permitted  the  colonists  and  the 
natives  to  deal  with  one  another  as  they 
had  done  in  those  ?  It  was  difficult  for 
persons  living  in  the  present  day  to  realize 
the  situation  of  colonists  of  former  times, 
when  they  were  left  unassisted  and  un- 
controlled to  deal  with  the  native  tribes. 
Mr.   Herman    Meriyale,   formerly   Under 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who, 
m  his  recent  work,  traced  a  comparison 
between  mo<1ern  colonists  and  those  of 
former  times,  stated  that  a  good  deal  was 
to  be  said  for  the  old  system,  which  left 
the  colonists  to  deal  as  they  pleased  with 
the  native  tribes;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
great  adrantages,  gained  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  great  cost,  were  obtained  by  the 
modern  system.  Mr.  Merivale  quoted  a 
passage  written  by  a  New  England  Gover* 
nor,  Mr.  Pownall,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition,  of  constant  insecurity  and 
alarm  in  which  the  early  American  settlers 
lived,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  In- 
dian tribes  under  the  Influence  of  that  ter- 
ror.    Mr.  Merivale  said — 

"  It  is  hard  in  oar  days  to  realize  the  life  of 
terror  and  watchfulness  led  by  the  pioneers  of  onr 
Ameriean  enterprise  for  some  generations,  while 
the  slowly-reoedinjf  forest  around  them  was  the 
abode  of  watehfol  and  implacable  foes — 
<* '  With  dreadful  fiu)es  throng'd,  and  fiery  arms.' " 

That  feeling  of  insecurity  existed  for  many 
generations  in  the  early  American  colonies, 
and  exercised  a  roost  unfavfbrabie  effect  on 
their  progress.  Mr.  Merivale  showed  the 
influence  it  exercised  on  the  development 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  effect  of  an  oppo- 
site state  of  things,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  contrasted  the  progress  of  the  eariy 
American  colonies  with  that  of  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Merivale  showed 
that  while  the  New  England  colonies  in  the 
first  twenty-three  years  grew  in  population 
23,000,  the  population  of  New  Zealand  in 
a  less  space  of  time  grew  to  85,000,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  commerce  and 
revenue.  The  altered  system  had  saved 
this  country  from  great  disgrace  and  mate- 
rially increased  the  rate  of  progress  at 
which  our  colonies  were  growing  as  self- 
sustained  communities.  He  said  that,  not- 
withstanding the  conflict  which  had  taken 
place  in  New  Zealand  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  portion  of  the  native  tribes ;  a 
conflict  which  had  however  been  attended 
with  so  little  calamity  and  conducted  with 
80  much  humanity  on  both  sides  that  it 
eoulJ  scarcely  be  equalled  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  Thus,  while  the  Government 
accepted  the  Resolution,  it  was  right  to 
caution  that  House  that  there  were  some 
of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  where 
the  Resolution  could  not  be  so  readily 
or  so  rapidly  applied  as  to  purely  British 
communities,  to  whieh  alone  he  under- 
stood it  properly  to  relate.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Baxter)  as  it  originally  stood, 
Mr,  Chichester  Fortescue 


he  thought  the  latter  part  needless,  and 
that  the  former  part  went  too  far.  The 
uselessness  of  multiplying  colonial  fortifl- 
cations  was  abundantly  shown  before  the 
Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Expendi- 
ture, and  that  part  of  the  Amendment 
was  therefore  unnecessary,  as  there  was  no 
fear  either  of  the  present  or  any  Govern- 
ment multiplying  such  colonial  fortifica- 
tions, as  those  which  he  understood 
his  hon.  Friend  to  condemn.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  part  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  Amendment,  he  thought  it  laid 
down  too  rigidly  the  mode  of  inducing  the 
colonies  to  contribute  to  their  own  defence. 
A  money  contribution  towards  the  Imperial 
forces  had  been  adopted  with  some  success 
in  the  Australian  eolonies,  but  it  was  open 
to  objections,  and  was  hardly  applicable  to 
all  the  colonies.  There  was  another  simple 
mode,  which  consisted  in  the  Government 
informing  any  colony  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops  was  the  quota  whieh  their 
sense  of  duty  to  the  taxpayers  at  home 
and  to  the  empire  at  large  led  them  to 
allot  to  that  colony,  and  that  for  any  fur- 
ther assistance  the  colonists  must  trust  to 
their  own  men  and  their  own  resources. 
That  plan  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
applicable  to  our  North  American  colo- 
nies than  a  money  contribution.  Since  his 
objection,  however,  had  been  now  removed, 
he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  agree  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  an  Amendment 
which  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  original 
Resolution.  He  now  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  amount  of 
expenditure  incurred  on  the  military  de- 
fences of  the  colonies  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  referred.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
only  referred  to  those  colonies  which  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government.  The 
colonies  that  came  within  that  definition 
were  as  follows : — In  North  America — 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland, 
and  Vancouver's  Island  ;  in  Australia — 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania ;  in  South  Africa — the  Cape  and 
Natal ;  making  in  all  fourteen  colonies 
exercising  the  right  of  self-government. 
All  the  rest  were  either  military  garrisons 
such  as  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
stations  not  maintaining  a  British  popula- 
tion, but  occupied  for  Imperial  interests, 
such  as  the  Mauritius  and  Bermudas,  or 
stations  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  like  the  factories  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.      He  would  acknowledge  thai 
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he  had  omitted  from  the  list  the  West 
India  Islands.  Jamaica,  for  example,  did 
not  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  self*govem- 
meut  in  the  sense  in  which  thej  were  en- 
joyed by  a  British  community.  The  same 
»ight  be  said  with  regard  to  other  West 
Indian  Colonies.  He  bad  therefore  ex- 
cluded them  from  his  calculation  ;  but  he 
bad  included  the  great  British  harbour  and 
station  of  Halifax,  the  French  fisheries  at 
Newfoundland,  the  oonviot  establishment 
and  convict  population  of  Tasmania,  and 
the  special  case  of  the  formidable  native 
tribes  at  the  colonies  of  New  Zealand,  tlie 
Cape,  and  Natal.  Now  what  did  hon.  Mem- 
bers suppose  was  the  total  Imperial  mili- 
tary cost  of  thoso  colonies,  including  the 
Cape,  upon  whioh  the  outlay  had  been 
once  so  extravagant,  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1860.  The  entire  amount,  in  spite 
of  the  exceptional  cases  which  were  in- 
eluded*  was  a  fraction  over  the  sum  of 
£1.000.000. 

Mb.  BAXTER  asked  whether  any  ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  force  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
that  in  a  great  emergency  like  that 
which  had  lately  occurred  it  was  wrong 
to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  troops 
to  Canada,  he  was  at  liberty  to  urge 
that  view.  He  (Mr.  Fortescue),  how. 
ever,  knew  that  such  was  not  his  (Mr. 
Baxter's)  opinion.  He  repeated,  then, 
that  the  expenditure  on  account  of  Bri- 
tish colonies  properly  so  called,  includ- 
ing the  exceptional  eases  of  the  Cape 
and  New  Zealand,  was  no  more  than 
£1,000,000.  He  did  not  state  those 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  shoving  that  the 
colonies  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  cost  of 
their  defence,  but  only  to  show  tliat  the 
present  Imperial  charges  on  their  account 
were  far  smaller  than  they  were  often  sup- 
posed to  be.  He  believed  that  our  colonies 
evinced  no  lack  of  spirit  when  occasion 
arose  to  provide  against  enemies,  whether 
external  or  internal.  It  liad  been  said 
lately  by  a  few  able  men  that  those  colo- 
nies ought  to  be  left,  like  our  early  Ameri- 
can settlements,  to  fight  their  own  battles 
against  foreign  foes,  and  that  no  assistance 
ought  to  be  rendered  to  them  by  the 
mother  country.  There  had,  in  his  opi- 
nion, been  considerable  misconception  on 
that  subject.  He  believed  that  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  modern  colonies  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  early  American 
■ettlements,  the  conduct  of  the  colonists 


would  be  the  same.  But  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  for  several  generations  had 
carried  on  a  series  of  petty  wars  against 
tlieir  French  and  Spanish  neighl^rs ; 
they  engaged  in  those  wars  with  great 
spirit  and  great  passion,  and  with  a  degree 
of  animosity  even  greater  than  that  whioh 
ihey  bad  imported  from  the  nH>ther  conn- 
try.  At  last,  by  the  assistaiKse  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  enabled  to  subdue  their 
dangerous  neighboui^.  When  that  was 
accomplished,  the  feelings  of  the  colonists 
towards  the  mother  country  altered,  and 
those  men  who  had  been  more  anxious 
than  the  statesmen  at  home  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  became  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  British  troops.  And  why  ?  They 
were  ripe  for  revolt ;  they  found  the  Bri- 
tish troops  quartered  upon  them  by  the 
operation  of  an  Act  of  rarl lament,  when 
they  had  no  longer  a  foreign  enemy  to 
fear.  They  resented  that  state  of  things, 
and  they  made  the  presence  of  British 
troops  one  of  their  grievances  against 
the  mother  country.  Now,  was  there  any 
resemblance  between  that  state  of  things 
and  the  position  of  our  colonies  at  the 
present  day  ?  In  conclusion,  however, 
while  contending  that  it  was  not  the 
policy  or  the  duty  of  this  country  to 
abandon  the  colonies  entirely  to  their  own 
means  of  defence — a  poKcy  which,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  was  not  forced  upon  the 
House,  either  by  the  Resolution  or  the 
Amendment — he  did  admit  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  go  too  far  in  considering 
the  wisbes  of  the  colonists,  to  forget  the 
interests  of  the  British  taxpayer,  and  even 
the  true  interests  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves. He  was  not  going  to  enter  into  the 
profit  and  loss  account  which  had  been 
lately  struck  by  some  persons  against  our 
colonies.  He  admitted  there  were  some 
of  them  which,  in  that  point  of  view,  the 
mother  country  would  never  have  sought 
to  wrest  from  any  other  Power.  But  it 
was  desirable  for  this  country  to  possess 
friends  and  sure  allies,  and  stations  for 
her  commerce,  all  over  the  world.  It  was 
really,  however,  -a  question  of  duty,  and 
not  merely  of  profit.  It  was  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
those  colonies,  as  they  desired  to  be  at» 
tached  to  her  ;  and  the  only  question  was 
as  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  which 
such  protection  might  require.  It  was  our 
duty,  on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  the  colo- 
nies, and,  on  the  other,  to  economize  the 
men  and  money  that  might  be  necessary 
for   that   purpose.     He  thought  that  the 
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Resolution  and  the  Amendment  would  aid 
the  GoTernment  in  doing  so,  and  he  trusted 
the  House  also  would  give  them  its  best 
assistance  in  performing  that  double  dutj. 

Sib  JAMES  FERGUSSON  remarked, 
that  the  moderate  language  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  Resolution  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  recommend  it  to  the  House,  emanating 
as  it  did  from  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  on  the  subject  last  Session  ~ 
a  Report  which  was  intended  to  enforce 
a  policy  recommended  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Earl  Grey.  He  thought  that 
tho  Report  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend  might  be 
read  in  two  very  different  senses,  according 
to  the  views  of  persons  who  entertained 
different  opinions  on  the  matter.  They 
might  be  accepted  by  those  who  held  with 
his  hon.  Friend  that  the  policy  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  one  in  the  direction 
of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Earl  Grey. 
The  Resolution  might  be  also  accepted  by 
the  colonists  without  giving  up  any  portion 
of  what  they  considered  their  rights.  But 
taking  the  Resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend 
as  it  had  been  amended  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  he  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  received  in  a  very  different  sense, 
and  would  bear  a  very  different  interpre- 
tation. The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
went  much  further  than  either  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  or  the  Resolution  of  his 
hon.  Friend.  Tho  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  the  colonists  should  be  left  gra« 
dually  to  depend  exclusively  on  themselves, 
both  as  regarded  the  contingencies  of  in- 
ternal war  and  foreign  aggression. 

Mr.  BAXTER:  I  never  for  one  mo- 
ment intended  to  leave  the  colonists  en- 
tirely to  themselves. 

SiB  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  ho 
thought  the  terms  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Amendment  indicated  that  opinion.  At  all 
events,  the  hon.  Gentleman  contemplated 
a  vastly  more  extended  scheme  than  that 
comprehended  by  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tuunton.  The  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  showed 
still  more  clearly  what  was  his  meaning. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  possible 
future  independence  of  the  colonies. 

Mb.  BAXTER  :  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.  I  merely  said 
that  in  every  case  the  culunies  should  as- 
sist in  the  defence  of  the  mother  country, 

Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSON    said,   he 
must  apologize  to  the  hon.   Member   for 
misapprehending  his  observations;  but  he 
Mr,  Chichester  Fortescue 


certainly  thought  that  words  to  that  effect 
had  fallen  from  him  during  his  speech. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  fasten  the 
words  on  him  as  he  had  repudiated  ihem. 
The  Resolution,  however,  might  be  read  in 
two  different  senses.  The  colonists  might 
view  it  as  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country  that  in  future  they  would 
not  only  be  left  to  protect  themselves 
against  all  hostile  attacks,  but  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  contribute  a  share 
towards  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  mother  country  in  any  war 
in  which  she  might  be  engaged.  Now,  no 
such  view  as  that  had  been  taken  either 
by  the  Committee  or  by  his  hon.  Friend, 
who  moved  the  Resolution.  Nor  had  Earl 
Grey  ever  contemplated  such  a  result.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Committee,  he  regretted 
to  hear  that  the  Government  intended  to 
adopt  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose.  It  certainly  could  not  have 
had  its  origin  from  the  Report  adopted  by 
the  Committee.  He  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Taunton  had,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, lost  sight  of  the  important  evidence 
given  by  Earl  Grey  before  the  Committee, 
in  which  he  explained  the  policy  he  bad 
inaugurated.  With  regard  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Earl  Grey  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
Imperial  troops  the  colonists  and  the  na- 
tives would  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, and  that  the  contest  would  probably 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  native  races. 
That  noble  Lord  also  pointed  out  that  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  military  station 
was  not  so  useless  as  some  might  suppose, 
but  that  it  was  valuable  as  forming  a  re- 
serve for  India.  The  Select  Committee, 
while  indicating  the  policy  of  gradually 
leaving  the  colonies  to  themselves,  wisely 
confided  the  selection  of  the  mode  and 
time  of  effecting  that  object  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
He  regretted  very  much  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  repeat  the  taunt  of 
what  was  called  the  protection  tariff  of 
Canada — that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  put  that  fact  forward  as  a  reason 
why  England  should  not  be  any  longer 
taxed  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  that  country.  Now,  the  indirect 
taxation  of  Canada  was  the  only  means 
that  country  had  of  meeting  its  engoge- 
ments.  There  the  income  tax  was  impos- 
sible, and  any  sort  of  direct  taxation  most 
difficult.  Although  perhaps  she  had  been 
formerly  guilty  of  some  extravagance  and 
waste  of  money,  hon.  Members  should  re- 
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collect  that  the  development  of  her  railwaj 
Bjstem  and  other  useful  puhlic  works  was 
in  far  greater  proportion  than  her  own 
material  wealth.  He  trusted  that  should 
the  amended  Resolution  he  carried,  the 
Government  would  take  no  step  which  was 
calculated  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
Canadian  people,  by  giving  them  reason  to 
believe  that  this  country  was  endeavouring 
to  throw  upon  them  all  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  their  own  interests,  however  for- 
midable might  be  the  attacks  made  upon 
them. 

Mb.  HALIBURTON  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion, 
but  rather  to  express  his  deep  regret  that 
Buoh  a  subject  had  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  at  that  time. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thought  the  time 
selected  for  tlie  discussion  was  most  in- 
opportune.  In  the  second  place,  lie  looked 
upon  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton  as  delusive  in  its  object. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  read  his 
Resolution  without  any  observations.  It 
spoke  for  itself,  and  was  in  effect  a  mere 
corroboration  of  the  present  practice.  No 
colonist  asked  to  be  relieved  from  an 
obligation  founded  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  common  sense,  and  therefore  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  the  subject 
was  introduced  at  all,  except  as  a  peg 
for  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Resolution  on 
which  to  hang  an  intoresting  speech. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  Resolution,  they 
had  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Haliburton)  that  that  was  a  singularly 
inopportune  time  for  such  a  declaration. 
He  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  this 
country  had  only  just  escaped  a  war  with 
the  United  States  on  a  subject  entirely  of 
Imperial  interest.  An  insult  had  been 
offered  to  the  flag  of  England.  One  of 
ber  ships  had  been  boarded  and  tempo- 
rarily seised,  and  four  persons  who  were 
sailing  under  the  protection  of  our  flag 
had  been  captured  and  held  as  prisoners. 
That  was  clearly  an  Imperial  question. 
Further  than  that  no  other  parties  had 
any  interest  in  the  matter.  How  did  the 
people  of  Canada  behave  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? The  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nists of  Canada  on  that  occasion,  in  their 
relations  to  this  country,  was  beyond  all 
praise.  Even  sectarians  had  combined, 
and  had  risen  as  one  man  for  the  defence 
of  their  country.  At  such  a  time,  with 
such  exertions,  it  was  rather  inopportune 
to  turn  round  and  begin  now  to  discuss 
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the  expense  of  sending  out  troops  as  rein- 
forcements. No  particular  credit  was  due 
to  the  Government  for  sending  out  those 
troops  ;  for  it  was  done  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  England.  There  had 
been  none  of  what  the  Americans  called 
blustering,  but  a  firm  and  resolute  deter- 
mination that  redress  should  be  obtained, 
and  no  Government  would  have  stood  for 
a  month  that  had  not  demanded  it.  He 
believed  that  the  first  twenty  men  they 
might  have  met  at  any  railway  station 
would  have  done  the  same  thing.  In 
the  words  of  the  first  Resolution  there 
was,  he  would  admit,  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense  with  regard  to  the  colonies  bear- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  burdens  in  cases 
relating  more  especially  to  their  own  in- 
ternal order ;  but  then  came  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
who  had  talked  about  tho  tariff  the  Go- 
vernment of  Canada  had  imposed  on  Eng- 
lish goods.  There  was  an  erroneous  im- 
pression in  this  country  on  that  subject. 
The  tariff  was  a  high  one,  no  doubt ;  but 
then  the  colonists  paid  it  themselves.  It 
was  originally  the  intention  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  have  had  discrimi- 
nating duties,  and  to  have  imposed  lower 
duties  on  English  goods,  but  they  were 
informed  that  that  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  existing  treaties.  If  this  coun- 
try gave  the  colonies  responsible  go- 
vernment and  free  institutions,  then  Go- 
vernment ought  surely  to  be  allowed  to 
be  the  best  judges  of  the  means  of  in- 
creasing its  revenue.  Direct  taxation, 
he  might  add,  could  not  be  levied  to 
any  extent  in  any  part  of  America  ex- 
cept the  great  cities,  and  therafore  when 
the  Americans  passed  a  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  so  many  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  they  could  not  succeed 
in  their  object  unless  they  imposed  the 
weight  of  the  taxation  on  the  merchants 
of  the  large  towns.  Money  was  not  to 
be  found  jn  the  country  districts.  The 
farmers  of  Canada  and  the  remote  parts 
of  the  United  States  were,  it  was  true, 
men  who  had  plenty  of  meat,  and  butter 
and  cheese.  They  had  fleeces  from  which 
they  wove  their  cloth,  and  their  groceries 
they  obtained  by  exchange  ;  but  they  had 
no  money.  Therefore,  if  the  tax-gatherer 
went  to  the  farmer  in  the  back  country 
of  the  Western  States  and  asked  him  for 
taxes,  the  answer  would  be,  '*  I  have 
horses  and  cows,  and  so  many  sheep, 
and  so  many  pigs,  but  no  money ;  and 
if  you  touch  any  of  my  property,  I  will 
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shoot  you."  That  would  be  the  re- 
sponeo  of  the  Canadians  under  similar 
circutnstaDces,  and  thej  therefore  levied 
taxes  on  the  importation  of  goods,  which 
was  the  first  means  of  raising  a  re- 
Tenue  resorted  to  in  all  new  countries. 
He  might  further  ohserre,  that  if  £10 
were  levied  on  a  man  in  the  shape  of 
direct  taxation,  he  must  part  with  £10 
of  hard  cash,  while  the  case  of  indirect 
taxation  was  totally  different.  If  6«.  a 
gallon  were  imposed  on  spirit,  a  man 
might  go  without  spirit  and  save  the 
6«. ;  or  if  20«.  a  yard  were  imposed 
on  broad  cloth,  he  might  go  without  the 
broad  cloth  if  he  pleased.  If  the  exist- 
ing aid  were  refused  to  the  colonies, 
it  would  render  them  less  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  ;  and  to  take  away  their 
revenue  also,  would  be  cutting  at  both  ends. 
It  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  keep  any 
soldiers  in  Canada.  If  the  railway  were 
extended  from  Toronto  to  the  lower  part 
of  New  Brunswick,  troops  could  be  sent 
from  England  to  any  part  of  Canada  in 
tweWc  days,  as  the  harbour  of  Halifax 
was  always  open.  It  was  said  that  the 
military  expenditure  for  regiments  in  the 
colonies  in  a  time  of  peace  was  quite 
astounding.  But  there  was  not  a  colonist 
who  desired  the  presence  of  a  single  regi- 
ment. England  had  command  of  the  sea, 
and  Canada  could  be  iuTaded  only  from 
the  United  States.  There  might  be  some 
danger  of  invasion  from  that  quarter,  but 
from  no  other.  The  colonists  would,  how- 
ever, be  quite  willing  to  effect  one  saving. 
The  governors  sent  out  bj  this  country 
were  as  useless  there  as  they  were  here. 
Indeed,  the  two  or  three  last  appointments 
had  astonished  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  The  colonists,  how- 
ever, did  not  complain  of  having  to  sup- 
port their  governors  ;  and  £20,000  a  year 
was  contributed  annually  for  the  support 
of  gentlemen  who  had  previously  been 
whippers-in  or  had  filled  some  similar  posi- 
tion in  that  House.  Why,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  sent  out  five  large  stamps,  with 
y.  R.  upon  them,  and  had  placed  them 
in  the  custody  of  proper  ofiScers  to  affix 
to  public  documents  when  required,  some 
£20,000  a  year,  which  might  have  gone 
towards  the  military  defences,  would  have 
been  saved.  He  would  undertake  to  say 
that  the  colonists  would  at  any  time  be 
ready  to  enter  into  that  agreement.  The 
proposed  Resolution  raised  no  issue,  and 
consequently  was  Useless.  No  general  I 
Mr,  Halihurton 


rule  applicable  alike  to  all  the  colonies 
could  be  laid  down.  The  circumstances 
of  every  colony  differed.  Canada  wanted 
no  assistance  except  against  the  United 
States.  They  had  no  fighting  savages 
there.  [An  Hon.  Membeb:  Agreed, 
agreed  !]  If  hon.  Members  are  agreed, 
it  showed  that  he  had  made  some  im* 
nression  upon  them.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  different  to  Canada.  All  the 
colonies  reouired  different  treatment.  No 
general  rule  for  them  could  be  laid 
down  except  the  one  now  adopted.  The 
best  course  would  be  to  maintain  io 
each  of  them  as  few  troops  as  possible 
consistently  with  its  safety.  [Cries  of 
Agreed,  agreed  !]  If  hon.  Members  were 
all  agreed,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  with  the  Resolution, 
and  to  thank  the  hon.  Member  for  having 
brought  before  the  House  a  proposition 
so  moderate  and  one  so  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  advantage  both  of  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country.  He  begged  to  give 
his  cordial  assent  to  the  Resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolved, 

"  That  this  Hoase  (while  fully  recognislog  the 
claims  of  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  to 
Imperial  aid  in  their  proteotion  against  perils 
arising  fh>m  the  conseqnenoes  of  Imperial  policy) 
is  of  opinion  that  Colonies  exercising  tke  rights 
of  self-ffovernment  ooght  to  underUuLe  the  main 
responsibility  of  providing  for  their  own  internal 
order  and  security,  and  ought  to  assist  in  their 
own  external  defence." 

REGISTER  OF  VOTERS  BILL. 
SECOND  RBADIK6. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  LOCKE  KING  said,  that  he 
begged  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  must  oppose 
the  Motion,  unless  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  fix  the  next  stage  for  a  Wednesday, 
when  it  could  be  fully  discussed. 

Ma.  LOCKE  KING:  I  am  willing  to 
allow  the  hon.  Gentleman  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  the  Bill,  and  I  will 
fix  the  Committee  for  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  COLLINS  :  No,  that  will  not  do. 
Unless  the  hon.  Gentleman  fixes  Wednes- 
day, I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
counting  him  out  now. 
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Mb.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  did  not 
•ee  whjr  he  should  be  compelled  to  fix 
Wednesdaj. 

Mr.  COLLINS  :  I  moTe,  Sir»  that  the 
House  be  eounted. 

Notice  taken,  that  fortj  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted  ;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present, 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock 
till  Thursday. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS. 

Thursday,  March  6,  1862. 

MiKUTBS.] — Sat  first  in  Parliament : — The  Earl 
of  Tarboroagh ;  Lord  Ponsonby,  of  Imokilly. 
Public  Biixa.— 2*  Consolidated  Fund  (£978,747.) 
3*  Law  of  Property  Amendment. 

GARDENS  IN  TOWNS  PROTECTION 

BILL. 
ORDER  FOR  COHMITTEE  DISCHARGED. 

Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Committee,  on  the  Gardens  in 
Towua  Protection  Bill  read. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  tnoved  that  the 
Order  be  discharged  and  that  the  Bill  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  he  re- 
peated his  objections  to  the  Bill,  which,  he 
said,  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
private  property.  It  would,  for  instance, 
affect  the  rights  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
addressed  a  petition  to  their  Lordships, 
and  who  was  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of 
the  interior  of  Leicester  square. 

Lord  OVERSTONB  said,  that  the 
condition  of  this  square  which  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  our  public  places, 
being  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Metropolis, 
was  most  discreditable.  It  would  disgrace 
the  smallest  town  in  the  most  trumpery 
State  of  Europe.  If  private  rights  were 
connected  with  this  question,  he  was  sure 
they  would  be  fairly  investigated  by  the 
Select  Committee.  As  one  of  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields,  in 
which  parish  three  sides  of  Leicester- 
square  were  situated,  he  asked  their  Lord- 
ships to  give  a  favourable  consideration  to 
the  Bill.  It  was  not  mnny  years  since  the 
area  was  a  fashionable  pleasure-ground  in 
front  of  Leicester-house,  around  which 
there  were  gathered  so  many  historical 
recollections  connected  with  the  Royal 
Family  of  this  country,  as  it  was  there 
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the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  George 
the  Second,  kept  his  Court.  Now  it  was 
an  eye-sore  by  day,  and  a  scene  of  infamy 
at  night. 

LofiD  CHELMSFORD  read  part  of  an 
advertisement  drawn  up  in  1839  by  Mr. 
George  Robins,  the  celebrated  auctioneer, 
announcing  the  sale  of  Leicester- square. 
The  property  was  therein  described  as  a 
noble  pleasure-garden,  which  formed  the 
whole  interior  of  the  square.  It  was  a 
curious  circumstance,  however,  that,  after 
alluding  in  glowing  terms  to  the  attractions 
of  the  estate,  the  catalogue  went  down  to 
the  iron  railings  outside  the  square.  This 
was  a  proof  that  the  Square  was  private 
and  not  public  property,  though  it  might 
be  that  there  were  covenants  against 
erecting  buildings  upon  it.  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
St.  Leonards)  that  the  Bill  would  unduly 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  approved  of  the 
Bill  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  harmless  measure,  fur 
it  only  proposed  to  do  what  all  seemed  to 
wish  to  be  done. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  would  be  as 
glad  as  any  one  to  see  Leicester- square 
improved,  but  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  title  of  the  owner  was  as  good 
as  any  title  to  estates  possessed  by  their 
Lordships  ;  and  as  Parliament  had  always 
maintained  the  rights  of  property,  any 
adverse  claim  ought  to  be  established  by 
the  regular  forms  of  law. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  considered  that 
the  question  of  the  care  of  all  the  open 
spaces  in  this  metropolis  was  one  which 
required  the  interference  of  Parliament. 
In  the  cities  of  the  Continent  all  such 
spaces  were  given  up  to  the  people  under 
some  tacit  arrangement.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  our  social  system, 
that  was  not  the  case  here.  The  public 
were  not  to  be  benefited  by  depriving  pri- 
vate owners  of  their  property;  but  when  the 
health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  people 
were  taken  into  consideration,  there  was 
some  ground  for  the  Legislature  inter- 
fering, and  securing  them  for  the  public 
use,  by  prohibiting  any  permanent  erec- 
tions upon  them. 

Lord  REDESDALE  reminded  their 
Lordsiiips  of  his  observations  upon  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill,  demonstrating 
that  the  contemplated  interference  with 
private  rights  was  not  without  precedent, 
and  that  the  measure  was  not  directed 
solely  against  Leicester-square. 
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Order  for  Committee  discharged. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  accordingly. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock 

till  To-morrow,  half-past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  March  6,  1862. 

MiRUTXs.]  PuBUC  Bills. — l**  Transfer  of  Stocks 
(Ireland);  Indostrial  Schools  Acts  (1861) 
Amendment. 

2«  Copyright  (Works  of  Art;. 

8*  Exchequer  Bills. 

INSURRECTION  IN  GREECE. 

QXTESnOK. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
wished  to  ask.  Whether  the  Government 
have  received  any  information  of  an  in- 
surrection which  has  broken  out  at  Nauptia 
and  other  places  in  Greece  ;  and  whether 
any  ships  have  been  ordered  up  for  the 
[protection  of  British  interests  ? 

Mr.  LAYARD:  There  has  been  no 
recent  information  from  Greece  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  insurrection  having  broken  out  except 
at  Nauplia. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  :  Will  the 
hon.  Gentleman  lay  the  papers  on  the 
table? 

Mr.  LATARD  :  There  are  no  papers 
at  present. 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  black  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Lord  Advocate,  If  he  intends  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
System  of  Education  in  Scotland  ;  and,  if 
80,  when  he  expects  to  introduce  it  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  state  some  day  in  the 
following  week  the  course  which  the  Go- 
Temment  intended  to  pursue  with  refer- 
ence to  education  in  Scotland. 

MR.  WHALLEY  AND   MR.  BERNAL 
OSBORNE.— PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  Sir,  I  rise 

to  make  a  short  personal  explanation  with 

regard  to  a  statement  which  I  made  on 

Tuesday  evening  last  concerning  the  hon. 

Lord  Redesdale 


Member  fur  Peterborough.  I  stated  on 
that  occasion  that  he  had  given  a  tower, 
which  he  had  built  on  some  leasehold 
premises  of  his,  to  the  Orangemen  of 
Liverpool.  I  wish  to  correct  that  state- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  did  not  build  that 
tower,  and  that  I  had  misrepresented  him 
in  saying  he  gave  it  to  the  Orangemen  of 
LiverpooL  It  seems  that  he  has  only 
lent  this  tower  for  occasional  and  convivial 
picnics.  That  is  the  first  impression  I 
wish  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  hon. 
Members.  The  next  point  is  with  regard 
to  the  leasehold  premises  ;  and  there.  Sir, 
I  have  altogether  fallen  into  an  error. 
The  property  is  not,  he  assures  me,  lease- 
hold ;  and  I  am  requested  to  state,  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  holds 
in  fee  simple  the  said  tower.  There  is 
also  another  point  with  regard  to  a  certain 
quotation  which  I  thought  I  had  heard 
him  make  in  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin.  I 
am  not  positive  on  this  point,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  denies  that  he  quoted  the  pre- 
cise lines  which  he  read  to  the  House  the 
other  evening.  Well,  there  was  great  con- 
fusion, and  I  thought  I  caught  the  lines 
about  Columbia,  and  I  certainly  thought  I 
heard  that  '*  Erin  smiled  "  or  **  had  a  tear 
in  her  eye,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  did  not  make 
that  quotation.  I  therefore  withdraw  the 
assertion,  and  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  never  make  any  quotation  of  the  sort 
again. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

THE  ARMT  ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 

General  PEEL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  War  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  troops  were  set 
down  in  the  Army  Estimates.  His  ques- 
tion had  reference  to  a  Vote  which  had 
already  passed.  Early  in  the  Session  he 
obtained  a  Return  which  he  had  expected 
would  have  shown  the  number  of  men  on 
the  British  and  Indian  establishments  re- 
spectively ;  but  the  Return  did  not  afford 
him  the  desired  information.  However 
he  had  hoped  that,  in  reply  to  questions 
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put  to  him  on  Monday  OYening,  when  the 
Estimates  were  moved,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  made  the  matter  clear, 
but  the  explanations  given  on  that  evening 
had  so  complicated  it  that  it  was  now  im- 
possible  to  say  how  it  really  was.  There 
was  now  hot  one  army,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  English  establishment  and  the 
Indian  was  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
propriating the  charges.  On  Monday  even- 
ing the  hon.  Member  the  late  Under  Se- 
cretary for  War  stated  that  the  number  of 
men  on  the  British  establishment  included 
4,000  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  whom 
the  English  Government  were  raising  for 
India,  but  who  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
Indian  Government.  He  thought,  then, 
that  by  deducting  those  4,000  men  from 
the  British  establishment  and  adding  them 
to  the  Indian,  he  could  arrive  at  the  cor- 
rect numbers ;  but  it  appeared  that  he 
was  wrong,  because  on  the  Indian  esta- 
blishment there  were  5,000  or  6,000  men 
in  depot  who  were  charged  on  the  British. 
He  did  not  want  to  tax  the  calculating 
powers  of  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  with 
any  minute  details,  but  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  those  3,000  or  4,000  men  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  raised  for  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment were  included  in  the  charges  for 
the  British  establishment ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  expenses  of  those  men  were 
indnded  in  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
received  from  the  Indian  Government,  and 
which  would  be  paid  in  the  Exchequer 
during  the  year.  If  they  were  not  pro- 
vided for  in  either  way,  he  should  like  to 
know  how  they  were  charged.  He  was 
also  desirous  of  learning  how  for  the  future 
hon.  Members  were  to  word  Returns  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  give  that  in- 
formation which  the  House  was  entitled 
to  have  with  respect  to  the  number  of  men 
borne  on  the  respective  establishments. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  answer  this  minute  ques- 
tion at  that  moment.  He  could  only  state 
his  impression  that  those  men  were  in- 
cluded in  the  numbers  already  voted  ;  but 
if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  have  the  kindness  to  allow  him  to 
answer  the  question  on  a  future  night,  he 
should,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  do  so  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARMY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  SELWYN  said,  that  before  putting 
the  question  of  which  he  had  giveu  notice. 


he  would  detain  the  House  for  a  very  few 
moments  with  some  remarks  by  way  of 
explanation.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  partly 
answered  the  question  in  his  speech  when 
moving  the  Army  Estimates;  but  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  explained  what  ho 
(Mr.  Selwyn)  confessed  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend — namely,  the  reasons  for  the 
distinction  which  he  drew  on  that  occasion 
between  purchasing  and  non- purchasing 
officers  in  respect  to  education.  As  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  did 
not  intend  to  extend  compulsory  education 
at  Sandhurst  to  officers  who  purchased 
their  commissions,  while  such  education 
was  to  be  compulsory  in  the  case  of  offi- 
cers who  did  not  purchase.  As  some  hon. 
Members  understood  it,  the  compulsory 
education  was  only  to  extend  to  those  re- 
giments in  India  which  were  called  **  non- 
purchasing  regiments.*'  However  that 
might  be,  he  could  not  see  why  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  those 
who  purchased  and  those  who  did  not. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  unless  some 
valid  ground  for  such  a  distinction  could 
be  shown,  the  only  question  should  be-^ 
whether  there  ought  to  be  any  compulsory 
education  for  officers  at  all — whether  their 
education  ought  not  to  be  entirely  open 
and  free.  The  question  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  because  in  1860  Lord  Herbert 
advised  the  House  that  if  any  extension 
of  Sandhurst  took  place  it  would  involve 
a  very  considerable  additional  expense. 
Last  year  a  sum  of  £15,000  was  taken 
for  that  college,  and  a  large  increase  was 
asked  for  this  year  under  the  same  head. 
The  time  had  arrived  for  resisting  any 
attempt  at  enlarging  Sandhurst,  unless 
some  very  strong  reasons  were  shown  for 
such  an  enlargement.  He  rested  the  case 
on  higher  grounds  than  those  of  mere 
finance;  because,  considering  how  great 
and  how  widely  spread  the  influence  of 
the  army  was  for  good  or  evil,  and 
viewing  the  proper  education  of  the  offi- 
cers of  that  army  as  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  he  should  not  grudge 
any  sum  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
expend  for  that  purpoBc.  He  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  coun- 
cil and  senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge by  no  means  desired  to  establish  a 
monopoly  of  military  education.  On  the 
contrary,  they  desired  that  Oxford  should 
join  them;  and,  indeed,  Oxford  had  already 
made  an  offer  to  do  so,  and  he  believed 
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thftt  Dublin  would  desire  to  be  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  work.  They  all  desired 
that  the  BjBtem  of  education  for  officers 
of  the  ariMj  should  be  free  and  open,  and 
that  success  should  be  the  test  of  the  best 
method  of  education.  The  real  question 
was,  what  was  the  best  mode  of  educating 
the  officers  of  the  army.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Most  of  them  joined  tlie  army  at 
a  Tcry  youthful  age,  and  were  for  a  great 
portion  of  their  lires,  and  not  only  when 
in  camps  but  also  in  distant  stations  and 
garrisons,  necessarily  confined  to  a  very 
exclusive  society.  It  was,  therefore,  desi- 
rable that  this  exclosire  position,  and  the 
contraction  of  ideas  occasioned  by  it,  should 
be  postponed  until  the  latest  possible 
period.  It  was  in  that  spirit  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Cambridge  made  to  the  War  Office 
their  Tery  liberal  offer,  amounting  to  this 
— that  they  would  provide  the  means  of 
education  for  young  men  who  intended  to 
join  the  army,  that  they  should  reside  at 
the  University  for  a  period  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  months,  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  should  obtain  the  degree  of  mili- 
tary cadets,  and  that  they  should  receive, 
not  only  theoretical  instruction,  but  also 
military  instruction  and  drill.  That  pro- 
posal bad  not  been  accepted  by  the  War 
Office,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  plan  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion at  Sandhurst  should  be  adopted.  He 
looked  with  confidence  to  the  support  of 
those  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  col- 
leagues whe  were  favourable  to  the  system 
in  education  of  payment  for  results,  and 
who  held  that  proficiency  was  best  proved 
by  ezaminatioji.  If  the  War  Office  thought 
that  these  young  men  should  pass  an  ex- 
amination, he  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  insist  upon  their  acquiring  the  ne- 
cessary knowledge  at  any  particular  place 
or  under  any  particular  circumstances. 
Without  detaining  the  House  further,  he 
would  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enlarge  the  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  and  to  insist  upon  a  compul- 
sory residence  there  of  all  Candidates  for 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  or  whether  the 
offer  made  by  the  University  of  Cambridge 
for  establishing  Military  Education  at  that 
University  will  be  accepted  ? 

Mr.  HASSARD  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Why  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  "In-  ! 
torim  Reports  of  Sanitary  Defects  in 
Barracks,"  that  Gas  should  be  introduced 
Mr.  Seltoyn 


into  the  Barracks  in  the  City  of  Water- 
ford,  had  not  yet  been  carried  out  f  Would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  state, 
Whether  any  part  of  the  £3,000  appro- 
priated for  the  accommodation  of  wires 
and  children  of  soldiers  in  the  hospital 
would  be  allotted  to  Waterford  f 

Mr.  LEFROY  said,  that  since  he 
came  down  to  the  House  be  had  received 
a  telegraphic  message  irom  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  requesting  him 
strongly  to  support  the  proposition  of  bis 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Selwyn). 
The  Board  of  Trinity  College  had  alrrady 
been  in  communication  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  subject  of  military  edu- 
cation. He  entirely  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  he  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  reply  would  be  satisfactory. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  that  a  vote  of 
£15,000  had  been  taken  in  the  last  year 
for  Sandhurst.  A  pledge  had  been  given 
that  that  Vote  should  not  be  used  until 
the  Military  Education  scheme  had  been 
laid  on  the  table.  That  scheme  had  not 
been  laid  on  the  table,  but  he  was  afraid 
the  money  had  been  spent. 

COLONIAL  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  had  withdrawn 
the  Amendment  he  had  proposed  on  Tues- 
day evening,  on  the  assurance  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  it 
was  needless,  as  the  Government  were  al- 
ready acting  on  the  principle  contained  in 
it.  On  turning  to  the  Estimates,  however, 
iie  found  a  vote  of  £23,000  for  fortidea- 
tions  for  colonies  having  representative 
Governments,  or  which  were  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  last  year.  He  wished  to  ask  whether 
these  payments  were  for  works  already 
done,  or  for  works  in  progress.  If  any 
portion  of  the  sum  to  be  voted  that  night 
was  for  new  works,  he  should  be  obliged 
again  to  bring  forward  his  resolution. 

Loud  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  that 
the  Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Ei- 
penditure  recommended  that  a  statement 
should  be  appended  to  the  Army  Esti- 
mates showing  the  sums  received  from 
each  colony  during  the  last  6nanetal  year, 
and  the  total  military  charge  on  the  co- 
lony. He  should  like  to  know  why  that 
return  had  not  been  appended  to  the 
Estimates.  A  paper  had  been  handed 
in  to  the  Committee  last  year  giving  the 
expenditure  up  to  March  31,  1860;  and 
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if  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
had  been  attended  to,  there  might  hare 
been  appended  to  the  Estimates  the  ex- 
penditure up  to  March  31,  1861. 

Sia  GBORGB  LEWIS :  Sir,  1  will 
first  answer  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  William  Graham).  There  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Estimate  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  military  expenditure  of  the 
culonies,  and  of  the  amount  included  in  the 
Army  Estimates  of  1862-3,  the  probable 
sum  to  be  repaid  by  the  colonies.  That  is 
framed  according  to  the  best  information 
the  GoTcrnment  could  obtain.  The  noble 
Lord  asks,  I  presume,  why  the  Gorera- 
ment  haye  not  presented  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  in  the  year  ending  April 
1st  next. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM:  There 
was  an  account  giren  in  last  year  of  the 
expenditure  ending  March  31,  1860,  and 
1  ask  for  the  account  for  the  year  after 
that — the  rear endingMarch  31,  1861. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  No  doubt  that 
account  could  be  furnished.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  account  appended  to  the 
Estimate  would  giro  a  more  satnfactory 
riew  of  the  question  for  decision  in  the 
Committee  of  Supply.  Whether  the  ac- 
count ending  March  31,  last  year,  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  refers,  is  ready,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  will  inquire.  If  it  is,  I  have 
no  objection  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  The 
account,  however,  now  appended  to  the 
Estimates  will  put  the  Committee  in  pos- 
sesaioii  of  all  that  is  material  «n  regard  to 
the  present  Vote. 

Witb  respect  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Selwyn)  and 
what  has  subsequently  fallen  from  an  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Knox), 
I  may  state  that  the  sum  of  £15,000 
which  was  taken  last  year  for  Sandhurst 
has  not  been  expended,  and  that  the  sum 
of  £10,787  which  stands  on  the  Esti- 
mates this  year  is  simply  a  re-Yote.  If 
the  House  should  agree,  it  is  intended  to 
contract  for  the  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing, so  as  to  render  it  available  for  the  in- 
ereased  number  of  students  at  Sandhurst, 
assuming  that  the  new  regulations  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  with  regard  to 
the  non-purchase  of  commissions  should 
be  adopted.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Selwyn)  says  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  non-purchased  and  pur- 
chased commissions  with  respect  to  ex- 
amination ;  and  that  if  persons  who  do  not 
purchase  their  commissions  ought  to  go 
through  an  examiuation,  so  persons  who 


do  purchase  their  commissions  ought  like- 
wise to  be  examined.  Put  in  that  abstract 
way,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  may 
be  right ;  but  he  must  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  non- 
purchased  and  purchased  commissions. 
In  the  case  of  commissions  obtained  by 
purchase  the  patronage  of  the  Horse 
Guards  is  very  limited.  A  person  gives 
value  for  the  commission  that  he  receives  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  non- purchased  com- 
mission it  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  pa- 
tronage. Under  those  circumstances,  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  guard  against 
the  possible  abuse  of  patronage  by  re- 
quiring the  qualifications  of  a  year's  in- 
struction at  Sandhurst  and  the  passing 
of  an  examination.  The  House  will  see 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  principles  of  the  two  cases.  I  have 
already  stated  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  propose  any  addition  to  Sandhurst  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  candidates  who  have  not  pur- 
chased commissions.  As  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
question,  i  have  only  to  say  that  a  letter 
has  been  addressed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  the  Universities  Soth  of  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge  on  the  subject,  and 
an  answer  has  been  given  stating  the 
tenns  on  which  it  is  proposed  that  stu- 
dents from  those  Universities  would  be 
admissible  into  the  army  ;  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  thinks  fit  to  move 
for  that  correspondence,  there  would  be 
DO  difficulty  in  producing  it.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  I  will  myself  move  for 
it  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does 
not. 

With  respect  to  Waterford  Barrack 
being  lighted  with  gas,  that  barrack  has, 
I  believe,  been  now  in  use  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  not  one  which  has  been  perma- 
nently used.  The  object  of  the  War  De- 
partment, however,  was  to  introduce  gas 
only  where  the  saving  by  doing  so  would 
be  apparent.  I  would  not  give  any  pledge 
that  gas  will  be  introduced  into  Water- 
ford  Barrack,  but  the  matter  will  be  taken 
into  consideration.  As  to  part  of  the 
£3,000  taken  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  in  the 
hospitals  connected  with  the  barracks,  I 
cannot  at  present  state  that  it  is  intend- 
ed to  apply  a  portion  of  that  sum  to  the 
Waterford  Barracks. 

With  regard  to  fcrtifications,  I  did  not 
understand  that  my  ho.i.  Friend  (Mr.  C. 
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ForteBCue)  had  given  any  absolute  as- 
surance that  no  Vote  would  be  taken  for 
fortifications  in  the  colonies  during  the 
present  Session.  In  fact,  the  Arroj  Es- 
timates, containing  those  Votes  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baxter)  refers,  were 
already  on  the  table  at  the  time  when  my 
hon.  Friend  the  under  Secretary  for  the 
colonies  made  his  speech.  All  that  is  in- 
tended with  regard  to  Mauritius  is  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  is  already  in  pro- 
gress. With  respect  to  Halifax  and  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  the  Votes  are  new 
Votes,  but  the  proposition  for  fortifying 
those  places  was  framed  at  the  time  of 
the  alarm  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Halifax 
in  particular  is  insufficiently  fortified.  It 
was  on  that  account  those  proposals  were 
made. 

Mb.  CHlCnESTER  FORTESCUE 
explained,  that  in  what  he  said  on  the  pre- 
vious night  he  made  no  allusion  whatever 
to  the  Army  Estimates  on  the  table,  but 
only  gave  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
general  policy  of  colonial  fortification.  He 
had  not  referred  to  any  small  special  out- 
lay which  the  War  Department  might 
think  necessary. 

Mr.  Q.  W.  hope  said,  with  reference 
to  the  mode  of  admission  to  Sandhurst, 
that  he  last  year  took  exception  to  the 
Vote  for  that  establishment  which  was 
then  proposed.  His  objections,  however, 
had  been  greatly  obviated  by  the  assur- 
ance that  no  gentlemen  would  be  required 
to  pass  through  the  College  who  had  not 
received  their  commissions  for  nothing. 
At  the  same  time  it  appeared  by  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Herbert  before  the  Military 
Organiaation  Committee  that  so  little  was 
the  popularity  of  Sandhurst  at  that  time, 
that  although  it  was  considered  that  per- 
sons gained  their  commissions  there  by 
competition,  there  was  practically  no  com- 
petition, but  every  one  who  entered  the 
College  in  due  course  received  his  com- 
mission. It  was  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  subject  was  under  consi- 
deration, whether  the  entrance  was  to  be 
by  competition  or  nomination.  It  was 
stated  last  year  by  the  Secretary  for  War 
that  the  entrance  should  be  by  nomination, 
and  consequently  the  nomination  would  be 
equivalent  to  giving  a  commission.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  entrance  was 
to  be  by  open  competition  or  by  nomina- 
tion ? 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE  TEMPEST 
said,  he  trusted  the  opinions  expressed  on 
Sir  Oearge  Letois 


Thursday  evening  in  Committee  in  fa- 
vour of  giving  some  assistance  to  the  Vo- 
lunteer forces  would  have  some  weight 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
remark  might  nut  apply  to  the  metro- 
politan regiments  ;  but  unless  some  assist- 
ance was  given  to  Volunteer  corps  in  the 
country  towards  renewing  their  accoutre- 
ments, the  Volunteer  force  would  fall  off 
in  a  manner  which  no  hon.  Member  of 
that  House  would  wish  to  see.  He  was 
anxious  to  know,  then,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  sanction  the 
issue  of  clothing  at  contract  prices  to 
Volunteers  ;  and  also  whether  they  would 
consider  the  expediency  of  giving  a  con- 
tingent allowance  per  man  (according  to 
the  strength  of  the  corps  at  the  annual  in- 
spection) in  aid  of  renewal  of  clothing  and 
equipments  ? 

Motion  ctgretd  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMT  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(1).  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

*'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £309,001,  be 
granted  to  Iler  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  General  Commanding  in  Chie^ 
which  will  eome  in  course  of  payment  daring  the 
year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1869,  in- 
elusive." 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  allowance  for  law  expenses. 
It  was  something  fahulous.  The  estimated 
sum  last  year  was  £  1 1 ,000,  which  was  aa 
immense  increase  on  the  charge  in  former 
years,  and  now  it  was  £15,500.  One 
really  would  have  ezpecte<l  that  the  Horse 
Guards  army  was  going  to  law,  and  not 
to  war.  He  would  move  to  reduce  the 
vote  by  £1,000. 

Major  KNOX  said,  it  appeared  that  a 
new  oflBce  had  been  created,  that  of  assist- 
ant solicitor  at  a  salary  of  £825  a  year. 
He  should  like  to  know  the  object  of  such 
an  appointment,  as  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  one  solicitor  would  be  suffi- 
cient ;  and  also  why  thirty-seven  addi- 
tional clerks  had  been  employed.  There 
was  also  a  great  number  of  temporary 
messengers  and  doorkeepers  employed. 
He  thought  those  appointments  would  be 
well  bestowed  on  well-conducted  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Guards,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  spare 
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time.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  take  that 
suggestion  into  consideration? 

SirGBORGE  lewis  said,  the  reason 
why  the  law  charges  were  heavier  that 
Tear  than  usual,  and  whj  it  had  heen  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  an  assistant  solicitor 
was  the  great  increase  of  legal  business 
consequent  upon  the  fortiBcations  that  had 
been  undertaken,  and  the  iuTCstigation 
of  titles.  The  Fortification  Vote,  which 
amounted  to  a  large  sum,  was  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  War 
Office,  and  that  circumstance  added  ma- 
terially to  the  business  of  that  depart- 
ment. There  were  many  other  causes 
whiob  of  late  years  had  increased  the 
duties  of  the  War  Office— for  eiample, 
the  correspondence  with  the  Volunteers  ; 
but  the  reason  which  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  legal  staff  was,  as  he 
had  stated,  the  inrestigation  of  titles. 
The  office  of  the  Assistant  Under  Secre- 
tary, who  died  in  the  course  of  last  year 
had  not  been  filled  up  ;  and  in  the  upper 
branches  of  the  office  there  had  not  been 
any  increase. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  thought 
that  some  explanation  ought  to  be  given  of 
the  excess  over  last  year's  TOte  of  £8.000, 
caused  partly  by  the  employment  of  extra 
clerks,  and  also  of  the  employment  of  a 
captain  in  the  navy  with  a  salary  of 
£1,200,  independent  of  his  half-pay,  as 
director  of  stores  and  clothing  for  the 
army. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  could 
say  from  experience  that  the  naval  captain 
referred  to  was  a  very  valuable  and  effi- 
cient public  officer,  and  extremely  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  connected 
with  his  appointment.  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  clerks  the  increase  was 
apparent,  not  real,  owing  to  the  conver- 
sion of  temporary  clerks  into  permanent 
clerks,  in  consequence  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  various  Members  in  that  House 
and  of  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion of  last  year,  fle  did  not  think  that 
he  had  made  an  appointment  of  temporary 
messenger  since  he  had  been  in  office, 
though  he  had  converted  temporary  into 
permanent  messengers.  Still,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gallant  Major  (Major  Knox) 
should  receive  attention  the  first  time  that 
he  (Sir  George  Lewis)  had  occasion  to 
appoint  a  temporary  messenger. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  thought 
the  explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
lerj  unsatisfactory.     He  considered  that 


the  expenditure  on  these  enormous  fortifi- 
cations was  very  unwise,  but  at  any  rate 
the  legal  expenses  ought  to  come  out  of 
the  special  fund  provided  for  the  fortifica- 
tions themselves. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  would 
point  out  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Parlianiept,  the  whole  of  the 
sum  agreed  to  for  the  fortifications  must 
be  expended  on  the  works,  and  he  there- 
fore doubted  whether  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  any  power  to  charge  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  for  legal  services  on 
the  Fortification  Vote.  But  if  Govern- 
ment were  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
charging  that  expenditure  on  the  Forti- 
fication Vote,  the  services  of  other  offi- 
cers and  clerks  in  the  War  Department, 
If  hose  principal  duties  were  connected 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  pro- 
vided by  the  Fortification  Vote,  ought 
equally  to  be  charged  on  the  same  Vote. 
He  could  only  say  that  the  increase  was 
a  bond  fide  increase,  and  there  was  no 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department 
to  favour  any  individual.  There  was  busi- 
ness of  considerable  amount  which  must 
be  done  and  must  be  paid  for ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  fortifications  should  be  com^ 
pleted,  there  would  be  no  disposition  to 
retain  the  services  of  any  person  taken 
on  only  for  temporary  duty. 

CoLONBL  DICKSON  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  vote  for  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  War. 
stated  that  the  reason  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  £8,000  was  because  some  tem- 
porary clerks  bad  been  transferred  to  the 
permanent  establishment ;  but  he  found 
that  the  decrease  on  account  of  temporary 
clerks  amounted  to  only  £4,000. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  remarked,  that  it  ap- 
^peared  from  the  report  of  the  Military 
Organisation  Committee  that  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  clerks  was  deemed 
detrimental  to  the  proper  transaction  of 
business. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  fairer  to  charge  to 
the  account  of  the  Fortification  Vote  not 
only  the  law  expenses,  but  everything 
connected  with  the  fortifications  to  which 
that  Vote  applied. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
proceeding  in  the  course  of  converting 
temporary  clerks  into  permanent  clerks 
as  fast  as  possible ;  but  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  effecting  the  object,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rules  as  to  Civil  Service 
examinations,   because  it   would    be   un- 
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doubtedly  hard  that  persons  who  had  been  '  a  saving,  the  sam  asked  for,  for  the  ex- 
emplojed  as  temporary  clerks,  and  bad  penditure  of  the  office  in  1862-3,  was 
given  satisfaction  for  seven  or  eight  jears  \  actuAlIy  £209,901 — an  increase  of  over 
m  that  capacity,  should  be  subjected  to '  £49,000  on  a  comparison  of  the  two 
a  fresh  examination  before  their  appoint*  |  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  number 
ment  as  permanent  clerks.  He  had,  how- :  of  men  voted  was  diminished  by  upwards 
ever,  done  his  best  in  that  matter  by  trans-   of  70,000.     He    might    further    obsenre 


ferring    clerks    from   one  department   to ! 
another,  without   moking  examination   a  I 
condition  of  the  change  ;  and  he  certainly 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  object  advert- 
ed to  by  the   right  hon.  Gentleman — the  | 
conversion  of  temporary  into   permanent  |  braced  in  another  Vote.     He  might  saj 


that  he  found,  on  looking  over  the  Esti- 
mates, that  the  expenditure  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Judge  Advocate  was  in 
the  year  1855-6  included  in  that  of  the 
War   Office,    whereaa   it    was    now 


derks.  With  regard  to  the  fortification 
loan,  it  was  certainly  the  intention  of  the 
House  that  the  money  should  be  appli- 
cable to  the  works,  and  to,  perhaps,  some 
local  superintendence  of  these  works  ;  but 
as  far  as  central  superintendence  was  con- 
cerned that  was  made  subject  to  an  annual 
charge.  Of  course  it  was  competent  for 
the  House  to  change  its  policy,  and  the 
House  might  perhaps  think  it  worth  while 
to  do  BO,  if  a  large  annual  sum  were  in 
question  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  Estimate 
was  framed  in  conformity  with  the  ex- 
isting arrangement. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

*'That  a  sam«  not  exoeediog  £205,901,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  3 1st  day  of  March,  1863,  inclu- 
sive," 

— put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.   CHILDERS  said,   he    conceived 


that  he  had  been  careful  to  eliminate  the 
charges  for  postage,  so  as  to  compare  tlie 
different  plans  fairly.  The  increase  in 
the  expense  of  the  department  he  be- 
lieved  to  be  pretty  much  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  employed  ; 
for  comparing  the  War  Office  staff— and 
he  must  obsenre  that  his  remarks  did  not 
relate  to  the  Horse  Guards— for  1855-6 
with  that  for  1862-3,  he  had  ascertained, 
that  whereas  with  a  force  of  over  215,0OU 
men  only  267  clerks  were  employed,  there 
were  now,  notwithstanding  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  departments  and  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  men  which  had 
taken  place,  no  less  than  394.  tie  was 
of  course  quite  aware  that  there  was  work 
in  connection  with  the  Volunteer  force  to 
be  done  which  was  not  called  for  some  six 
or  seTcn  years  ago  ;  but  neither  that  cir- 
cumstance nor  the  allowance  to  be  made 
upon  the  score  that  the  expenditure  for 
1854  must  not  be  judged  of  from  the  esti- 
mates, but  rather  from  the  actual  audited 


that  the  Committee  ought  to  have  from  the  |  accounts,  satisfactorily  showed  why  an  in- 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  War  some  dis-  |  crease  of  no  less  than  115  or  120  in  the 
tinct  assurance  that  the  steady  annual  in-  [  number  of  clerks  had  since  Uken  place, 
crease  of  the  Vote  should  not  be  allowed  i  The  Committee,  he  could  not  therefore 
to  continue.  lie  found,  after  careful  ex-  help  thinking,  were  entitled  to  ha?e  some 
amination,  not  of  the  Estimates,  but  of  j  explanation  on  the  subject  from  the  riglit 
the  actual  appropriations  of  the  last  ten   hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  War 


years,  that  an  enormons  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  War  Department  had 
gradually  taken  place.  A  comparison,  for 
instance,  of  the  year  1855-6,  when  tho 
military  establishment  was  notoriously 
high,  with  the  present  year,  showed  the 
folluwing  result — That  whereas  the  num- 
ber of  men  asked  for  in  the  Estintates  in 
the  former  year  was  215,941,  and  the 
number  in  the  latter  only  145,450,  the 
sum  voted  for  salaries  and  contingencies 
in  connection  with  the  War  Office  was 
only  £160,459  in  1855-6.  while,  al- 
though since  that  time  military  depart- 
ments which  werb  then  separate  had 
been  combined  with  tlie  view  of  efieeting 
Sir  Oeorge  Ltwii 


Department.  He  did  not  assert  that  the 
increase  could  not  be  josti6ed,  but  he  did 
maintain  that  no  sufficient  justification 
had  been  offered  up  to  that  time. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  two 
years  previously  a  Committee  on  mili- 
tary organization,  presided  over  by  no  less 
an  autbority  than  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham,  had  investigated  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  constitution  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  he  felt  no  doubt,  that  if  that 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  any  great 
economy  could  be  introduced  into  its  work- 
ing, they  would  have  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  that  efiect.  He  might  add  that  a 
very  large  branch  of  the  office — the  de* 
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partmeni  of  the  Aeconntant  General — had 
last  year  been  examined  into  by  an  offi- 
eial  Committee,  in  whieh  the  Treasury 
was  amply  represented,  with  the  object  of 
seeing  whether  the  strength  of  the  de- 
partment might  not  be  diminished  ;  but 
that  they  arrived  rather  at  a  conclusion 
that  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  in'> 
creased.  So  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  his  business  was  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  state  of  things 
which  he  found  on  his  accession  to  office 
and  the  Estimates  for  the  preceding  year, 
unless  there  were  some  reason — which  he 
did  not  think  there  was — for  supposing 
that  the  assent  of  Parliament  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  to  those  Estimates 
witbont  an  examination  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  ease.  His  hon.  Friend,  it  was 
true,  had  gone  back  to  the  year  1856  ;  but 
though  he  (Sir  George  Lewis)  could  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  increase  in  the 
Estimates  of  the  current  year  over  those 
of  1856,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  explain 
the  small  increase  which  had  taken  place 
since  his  accession  to  office.  He  might 
remark,  howcTer,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  forget  that  duties  had  since  1856 
been  thrown  on  the  War  Office  for  dis- 
charge which  rendered  necessary  an  in- 
creased establishment.  Great  manufac- 
tories, such  as  those  at  Woolwich  and 
Enfield,  in  connection  with  the  office,  had 
sprang  up  almost  entirely  since  1856, 
and  he  felt  assured  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
could  bear  him  out  in  the  statement  that 
a  great  increase  of  the  business  of  the 
office  had  been  the  result.  Another  cause 
of  the  increase  was  to  be  found  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the 
Queen's  army,  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  business  incidental  to  which  devolred 
on  the  department  over  which  he  presided. 
Then  there  was  also  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  Volunteer  force,  and  the 
new  subject  of  fortifications.  He  had 
made  it  his  business  to  make  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  staff  of  the  War  Office. 
The  number  of  clerks  certainly  seemed 
large,  but  from  all  the  information  he  had 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  heads  of  de- 
partments,  he  belieTcd  that  they  were  all 
employed,  and  that  the  office  was  by  no 
means  oTcrhanded.  He  might  further  ob- 
serfe  that  the  accountant's  branch  of  the 
office  embraced  nearly  half  the  number, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  regimental  accounts 
bad  to  be  inTestigated,  and  an  enormous 
staff  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
auditing  the  innumerable  details  of  army 


expenditure.  Those  duties  could  be  sa- 
tisfactorily discharged  only  by  a  large 
number  ;  and  while,  of  course,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  satisfy  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  particular  clerk,  he  could  assure 
him  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  any 
material  reduction  could  be  effected,  he 
should  be  happy  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
If  his  hon.  Friend  were  not  contented  with 
that  assurance,  he  should  not  hare  the 
smallest  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  OTcrhaul  the  department, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  number  of 
hands  engaged  was  unnecessarily  large. 
Original  Qnestion  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2)  £334,151,  Manufacturing  Depart- 
ments, &c. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS:  Before  the 
Committee  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
this  Tote  I  think  I  shall  best  discharge 
my  duty  by  giving  them  a  general  view 
of  our  manufacturing  and  other  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  War  Office,  and 
also  by  stating  some  of  the  more  important 
results  of  the  operations  of  those  depart* 
meats.  We  have  at  Woolwich  a  Royal 
gun  factory,  a  Royal  carriage  department, 
a  laboratory,  the  department  of  the  In- 
spector of  Artillery,  and  what  is  called 
the  chymical  department.  At  Enfield 
there  is  a  small-arm  factory,  and  at  Pim- 
lico  and  the  Tower  establishments  for  the 
repair  of  arms.  At  Birmingham  we  have 
an  establishment  for  the  examination  of 
contract  small  -  arms,  and  at  Waltham 
Abbey  there  is  a  Royal  gunpowder  fac- 
tory.  There  is  a  small  laboratory  at 
Portsmouth.  At  Plymouth  there  is  a 
similar  department,  and  we  have  also  the 
establishment  belonging  to  the  Elswick 
Ordnance  Company.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  in  connection  with  the 
War  Office.  The  quantity  of  arms  and 
stores  which  they  produce  is  rery  large. 
Take  the  small-arms.  Since  1853  the 
number  of  small-arms  manufactured  has 
been  1,066,586,  and  there  ha?e  been 
issued  to  the  army,  militia,  rolunteers, 
navy,  marines,  and  other  forces  501,321  ; 
to  the  Indian  Government,  169,895  ;  and 
to  colonial  Governments,  15,000— making 
a  total  of  686,216.  We  have  in  store  at 
home  and  abroad  359,695  ;  rendered  un- 
serviceable from  wear  and  tear  and  other 
casualties,  20,675,  which  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  1,066.586. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  iron 
ordnance.     The  Committee  are  doubtless 
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aware  that  a  great  change  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  our  iron  ordnance, 
in  consequence  of  the  improvements  made 
bjr  Sir  William  Armstrong.  The  sum  ap- 
propriated during  the  current  financial 
year  for  the  manufacture  of  Armstrong 
guns  will  have  been  altogether  £521,000, 
for  which  sura  1,489  guns  will  have  been 
produced.  Of  these  nearly  two  thirds  are 
heayy  guns,  681  being  lOOpounders  and 
341  40-pounders.  These,  with  about  900 
guns  previously  supplied,  will  make  up  a 
total  of  about  2,400  Armstrong  guns. 
About  the  same  number  of  guns  will  be 
produced  for  the  sum  which  we  propose 
to  appropriate  next  year.  Much  interest 
has  been  excited  by  statements  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  Armstrong  guns.  1  am  in 
a  position,  howefer,  from  the  information 
I  hare  obtained,  to  give  an  entire  denial 
to  those  reports.  If  it  were  necessary,  1 
could  lay  before  the  Committee  the  par- 
ticular points  upon  which  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed ;  but  1  think  it  will  be 
better  not  to'  anticipate  any  objections 
which  may  be  made.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  evidence  which  has  been  pro- 
duced convinces  me  that  the  statements 
with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  Arm- 
strong guns  are  either  entirely  erroneous 
or  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  certain  slight 
defects  which  have  been  remedied  by  sub- 
sequent improvements,  the  guns  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong  have  answered  all  the 
purposes  that  were  expected  of  them. 
There  is  next  the  question  of  the  Whit- 
worth  guns.  Mr.  Whitworth  is  a  very 
ingenious  man,  who  proposes  a  certain  im- 
provement both  in  our  large  guns  and  in 
the  regulation  £nfield  rifle.  Last  Session 
there  was  a  debate  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Whitworth  rifle,  and  the  Government 
undertook  that  the  matter  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  1  shall  state  to  the 
Committee  exactly  what  has  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth. A  battery  of  six  guns,  complete 
for  the  field,  has  been  cast  at  Woolwich 
according  to  a  pattern  furnished  by  Mr. 
Whitworth,  and  the  guns  have  been  bored 
by  himself.  That  battery  is  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  field,  and  will  thus  be 
tried  by  the  experiment  of  actual  service. 
In  that  manner  we  shall,  I  think,  best 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  Whitworth  iron  ordnance. 
Coming  to  small-arms,  1,000  rifles  are  to 
be  made  at  Enfield  according  to  a  pat- 
tern supplied  by  Mr.  Whilwurtli,  and  an 
Sir  Oeo^ge  Lewis 


infantry  regiment  is  to  be  armed  with  them 
experimentally.  He  is  also  to  nianofactore 
500,000  rounds  of  ammunition  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  1  may  state  that  he  has 
committed  to  Captain  Boxer  the  manufac- 
ture of  his  shells  and  fuses.  Thus  we  shall 
have  an  actual  experience  of  both  his  rifles 
and  his  heavy  ordnance.  Of  course,  these 
experiments  wHl  necessarily  be  expensive, 
but  the  Committee  will  see  that  the  Go- 
vernment have' redeemed  the  promise  they 
made  last  Session  to  give  Mr.  Whitworth 
a  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  his  alleged 
improvements  to  the  test  of  actual  experi- 
ence. 

The  manufactories  at  Woolwich  are  un- 
doubtedly on  a  very  large  scale— a  scale 
which,  although  1  believe  it  is  gainful  to 
the  public  as  compared  with  the  cost  at 
which  the  same  results  could  be  obtained 
from  contractors,  is  nevertheless  maintain- 
ed only  at  a  large  annual  cost  to  the  Bx- 
chequer.  But  it  is  right  the  Committee 
should  also  be  informed  that  the  results 
are  very  important,  and  that  the  reserves 
of  warlike  stores  at  Woolwich  are  not  only 
very  large,  but  may  be  regarded  as  avail- 
able at  any  time  on  the  shortest  notice. 
There  is  a  siege  train  of  105  pieces  of 
ordnance,  fully  equipped,  with  750  rounds 
per  piece;  That  train  is  equal  to  opera- 
tions against  a  fortress  of  first-class  im- 
portance, and  would  be  ready  for  shipment 
within  forty- eight  hours.  Such  a  train  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  expe- 
dition. 1  believe,  indeed,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  country  was  so  well 
provided  in  that  respect.  There  are  150 
sea-service  wooden  mortar  beds,  with  13- 
inch  mortars,  and  100  octagon  beds  com- 
plete. We  have  a  complete  pontoon  equip- 
ment and  engineer  field  reserve  for  20,000 
men.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war  the  in- 
trench men  t  tools  were  of  very  inferior  ma- 
nufacture. They  are  now  all  of  the  moat 
approved  patterns,  and  available  for  im- 
mediate issue.  There  is  also  a  medical 
reserve  of  litters,  ambulance  waggons,  and 
carts  for  20,000  men,  and  a  large  stock  of 
harness  and  saddlery,  all  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  1  may  say,  generally,  that  the 
stores  at  Woolwich  are  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  would  be  ready  for  embarkation 
upon  very  short  notice.  Great  exertions 
have  also  been  made  for  the  rearming  of 
fortifications,  not  only  at  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  other  foreign  stations,  but  also  at  home. 
Abroad  the  old  ordnance  has  been  replaced 
by  new  and  improved  guns,  while  a  great 
addition  lia;*  been  made  to  the  ordnance  of 
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forts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not 
necessarj  to  read  a  list  of  the  places  which 
have  heen  rearmed,  but  the  Committee 
may  rest  assured  that  much  has  been  done 
of  late  years  to  strengthen  and  improve 
our  fortifications,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  armament  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  increased  from  2,247  guns  to  3,472. 
When  the  Committee  bear  in  mind  the 
great  expense  of  each  gun,  thej  will  see 
that  the  result  just  stated  could  not  have 
been  accompKshed  without  a  large  outlay 
of  money.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
ia  this  Estimate  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  sum  formerly  voted  for  gunpowder. 
The  consumption  of  gunpowder  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years.  In  the  current 
year— a  year  of  peace^ — in  consequence  of 
the  extent  to  which  experimental  firing  is 
carried  on,  the  consumption  of  gunpowder 
is  almost  as  great  as  if  it  were  a  year  of 
war.  There  has  also  been  a  great  im- 
provement iu  our  field  artillery,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  system  of  war,  is  of 
yast  importance.  I  could  state  the  details 
of  the  addition  which  has  been  made  to  our 
field  artillery,  but  the  Committee  may  be 
satisfied  with  knowing  that  it  is  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  I  believe  I  have  now  put 
the  Committee  in  possession  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  Vote  which  is  now  before 
them  ;  but  before  sitting  down  I  should 
wish  to  impress  upon  them  the  conviction 
at  which  I  have  myself  arrived,  that  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament  for  warlike 
stores  is  economically  and  beneficially  ex- 
pended with  respect  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  destined.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  is  an  impression  abroad  on  some 
part  of  the  public  that  we  might  have  a 
more  efficient  administration  with  diminish- 
ed expense  by  some  other  organisation. 
Since  I  came  to  my  present  office  I  have, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  sought  to  in- 
form myself  upon  that  point,  and  I  have 
certainly  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  un- 
less by  diminishing  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  army,  or  by  diminishing  the  pro- 
Tision  of  ordnance,  military  stores,  and 
other  articles  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
of  warfare  according  to  modern  scientific 
principles,  or  by  diminishing  the  provision 
made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
soldiers,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
sent Estimates.  I  fear,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  resort  to  one  of  these  three 
alternatives,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
great  reduction  in  the  present  charge,  un- 
less it  should  be  found  that  after  a  certain 


time  the  provision  of  stores  is  sufficient  to 
render  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of 
manufacture  unnecessary ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  progress  of  invention  and  im- 
provement in  the  weapons  of  war  should  be 
arrested,  that  result  might  be  hoped  for. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  a  constant  rearming 
of  our  military  forces — if  there  is  to  be  a 
perpetual  succession  of  new  armaments—* 
if  the  improved  rifle  or  gun  of  to-day  is  to 
be  discarded  three  or  four  years  hence, 
I  confess  I  cannot  lead  the  Committee  to 
anticipate  with  any  sanguine  hope  any 
material  reduction  even  in  this  large  Esti- 
mate. 

SiB  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
certain  points  in  the  Tote  required  more 
explanation  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  given.  The  Vote  was  very  im- 
portant, because  it  was  the  first  of  a  series 
which  disposed  of  several  millions,  and  it 
was  extremely  doubtful  whether  those  mil- 
lions were  wisely  or  prudently  laid  out.  In 
1860-1  more  than  13,000  were  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  establishments  ;  in 
1861-2  the  number  was  reduced  to  12,000 ; 
and  now  the  Committee  was  asked  to  vote 
1 0,070  workmen,  and  to  find  materials  for 
their  employment.  Those  were  large  items, 
and  the  points  he  should  have  liked  to  hear 
more  clearly  elucidated  were — what  was 
the  cost  of  the  establishments,  what  means 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  of  knowing 
that  cost,  who  kept  the  accounts,  and 
how  the  accounts  were  kept?  In  1860 
a  very  important  Committee  had  sat  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  those  sub- 
jects. Amongst  other  leading  Members 
of  that  Committee  were  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (General  Peel),  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  General  the  Member 
for  Wigan  (General  Lindsay)  ;  the  House, 
therefore,  had  every  guarantee  that  was 
necessary  to  assure  them  .that  the  best 
attention  would  be  given  to  the  subject. 
That  Committee  discovered  several  defects, 
and  they  reported  that  a  change  in  the 
then  existing  system  of  paying  and  ac- 
counting was  necessary  to  secure  economy 
in  the  administration  of  military  affairs. 
Amongst  other  statements,  the  Report 
contained  the  following: — 

*'  The  arraDgementi  are  by  no  means  satisfiic- 
tory ;  there  is  no  general  cashier,  no  general  pay- 
master. Each  h^  of  department  employs  his 
own  labonrers  and  fixes  the  rate  of  their  wages. 
Pablio  money  is  placed  in  private  banks  to  the 
credit  of  each  department,  without  any  security." 
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The  CommiUee  then  recommended  that 
the  Qovernment  should  take  steps  to 
amend  the  sjstem.  It  was  therefore  de- 
sirable to  know  what  changes  had  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  Report,  and 
what  was  the  system  since  pursued. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  necessity 
of  having  manufacturing  establishments, 
but  the  question  was  to  what  extent  they 
should  be  allowed.  It  was  a  remarkable 
£act  that  the  higher  officers  in  the  de- 
partment had  the  greatest  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  these  manufaoturing  esta- 
blishments were  carried.  Mr.  Godley  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  to  which 
he  had  just  alluded,  and  had  stated  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Qovernment,  did  not 
trust  sufficiently  to  private  enterprise  for 
the  supply  of  stores.  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes 
was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  although  he 
was  the  person  to  whom,  as  a  last  resort, 
recourse  could  be  had  for  information,  he 
had  confessed  that  he  really  had  so  much 
to  do  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  inquire 
into  or  control  these  establishments.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  I860.  He  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  in  the  carriage  department  there 
was  any  balance-sheet  at  all.  In  1860 
there  was  no  balance-sheet.  He  selected 
that  department  because  it  was  certainly 
carried  too  far.  If  they  had  a  good  model, 
and  knew  what  it  cost,  they  might  leave  its 
production  Tory  much  to  private  trade, 
tie  should  also  like  to  know  what  was  the 
existing  system  as  regarded  stores.  Had 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  any  notion  of  our 
stocks?  Had  he  any  means  of  ascer- 
taining them  in  the  carriage  department  ? 
In  the  laboratory,  and  especially  in  the 
small-arms  manufactory  at  Enfield,  which 
was  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Dickson,  a  clear  and  satisfactory  balance- 
sheet  could  always  be  obtained  ;  but  no- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  got  in  any  of 
the  other  establishments.  Then,  he  would 
ask,  what  were  they  going  to  do  with  the 
present  immense  mass  of  stores  ?  Was  it 
not  good  sense  to  keep  only  stores  suffi- 
cient for  any  immediate  purpose,  taking 
oare  to  know  where  they  could  get  others 
as  they  might  want  them  ?  It  was  the  ad- 
dition of  store  upon  store  that  involved 
such  great  expense  to  the  country.  It 
was  here,  if  the  House  were  inclined,  that 
much  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  public 
burdens.  What  had  been  done  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  ? 
From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson  it  ap- 
peared that  the  officers  of  the  Treasury 
/Sir  Henry  Willoughby 


were  well  aware  that  there  were  great 
defects  in  the  system.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  any 
power  to  check  it.  No  man  on  earth  could 
do  so  ;  but  the  House  ought  to  see  that 
the  expensive  arms  produced  in  their  esta- 
blishments were  fairly  accounted  for,  and 
in  this  way  as  much  as  possible  lessen  the 
harden  on  the  public. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet  has  carried  down  his  readings  in 
military  history  only  to  a  certain  period, 
and  there  stopped.  He  has  followed  the 
investigations  of  the  Military  Organixation 
Committee,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  Stores  Department,  which 
was  presented  on  the  19th  of  March,  1861, 
and  which  was  signed,  among  others,  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  as  representing  the  Trea- 
sury. Mr.  Anderson,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  an  exceedingly  acute  laccountant, 
and  a  most  excellent,  diligent,  painstaking 
public  servant ;  he  made  a  report  on  this 
rery  subject,  in  which  he  says  that  all  the 
defects  of  which  the  hon.  Baronet  spoke 
have  since  been  rectified.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  that 
report.  I  believe  that  in  consequence  of 
that  Committee  an  inquiry  has  been  made 
into  the  Woolwich  accounts,  and  they  were 
found  perfectly  satisfactory.  A  balance- 
sheet  will  now  be  sent  in  from  every 
manufacturing  establishment,  which  will 
be  carefully  examined.  Every  parcticable 
security  is  taken  to  see  that  the  Govero- 
ment  manufactories  are  remunerative  and 
the  system  conducted  on  a  principal  of 
profit.  The  rule  which  the  War  Office 
follows  is  not  to  adopt  either  Government 
manufactures  or  contract  manufactures 
exclusively,  but  in  every  case  to  draw  part 
of  their  supply  from  the  one  source  and 
part  from  the  other,  so  that  the  one  may 
serve  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  The 
Government  manufactories  are  found  by 
experience  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
contractors  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  price  of  the  contractors  furnishes  a 
guide  in  ascertaining  the  remunerative- 
ness  of  the  Gorernment's  manufactories. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  Government  esta- 
blishments, tried  by  this  test,  are  now 
worked  economically.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  perfect  honesty  of  the  persons 
employed  in  them,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  waste,  and  that  the  system  is 
good.  The  Government  is  always  aware 
of  the  price  at  which  the  contractors  can 
supply  the  same  articles,  and  can  there- 
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fore  jadgo  when  their  own  establishments 
would  be  working  at  a  loss  in  prodooing 
them.  There  is,  indeed,  some  diffieultj 
in  instituting  an  exact  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  production  in  GoTernment  and 
in  prirate  manufactories,  and  the  con- 
tractors complain  that  in  estimating  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  two  articles  we 
do  not  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
deterioration  of  plant.  It  may  not  be  very 
easy  to  come  to  a  precise  result  in  our  cal- 
culation, but  the  principal  adopted  is,  we  i 
think,  a  sound  one.  As  to  the  taking  of ' 
stock,  with  respect  to  which  the  bon.  Ba*  j 
ronet  says  there  is  no  security,  I  believe 
that  the  heads  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments keep  a  most  accurate  account  of 
all  the  stores  under  their  charge,  and  I 
always  find  that  whenever  I  call  for  an 
account  of  the  particular  articles  intrusted 
to  tbem,  they  are  able  at  once  to  give  a 
distinct  answer.  The  system  of  taking 
ftock  is,  in  fact,  very  complete,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  stores 
of  various  kinds  which  are  in  the  different 
Government  establishments.  With  these 
explanations  I  trust  the  Committee  ap- 
prove this  vote. 

Mu.  ELLICE  soid,  he  thought  it  only 
fair  to  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  to  say 
that  what  he  had  stated  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect— namely,  that  the  Committee  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  and  of  which  he 
himself  bad  had  the  honour  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber, found  all  the  accounts  of  these  esta- 
blishments  in  a  considerable  state  of  con- 
fusion, not  being  kept  as  the  accounts  of 
private  manufactories  were  kept,  so  as  to 
enable  the  cost  of  the  different  articles 
produced  to  be  ascertained,  and  to  show 
on  what  principal  that  cost  was  calculated. 
The  Committee  also  found  that  money 
was  sent  down  to  these  establishments  by 
private  channels,  and  paid  into  the  dif- 
ferent local  banks,  instead  of  the  very 
obvious  rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  nil 
other  public  establishments  being  fol- 
lowed— namely,  that  the  money  should 
be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
accouot  of  the  person  who  was  respon- 
sible for  its  right  application,  and  that 
the  discharge  should  come  in  the  same 
way  by  draughts  upon  the  Bank.  He 
had  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  requisite 
improvements  had  already  been,  or  were 
about  to  be,  adopted,  in  consequence  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  inquiries  which  subsequently  took 
place  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury.     All   that   the 


House  could  ask  was,  that  in  each  depart- 
ment manufacturing  any  particular  kind 
of  stores  regular  accounts  should  be  kept, 
showing  the  details  both  of  expenditure 
and  receipt,  the  amount  of  stock  in  band, 
and  the  cost  of  the  different  articles 
manufactured.  His  hon.  Friend  said, 
that  in  the  department  at  Enfield,  under 
the  charge  of  Colonel  Dickson,  the  ac- 
counts were  perfectly  plain.  The  same 
ought  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments, and  then  they  would  have 
some  check  upon  the  public  expenditure. 
There  was,  happily,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  order  was  taking  the  place  of 
the  previous  confusion,  and  that  in  an- 
other year  each  of  the  public  establish- 
ments would  produce  a  proper  balance* 
sheet. 

Captain  JERYIS  said,  he  well  knew 
the  feeling  of  the  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
in  this  discussion,  and  he  was  able  to  say 
that  nothing  would  give  them  greater  satis- 
faction than  to  submit  their  accounts  to 
any  kind  of  investigation  that  might  be 
desired  at  any  momentr  The  hon.  Baro« 
net  had  referred  to  the  Report  upon  Mili* 
tary  Organisation,  but  another  report  bad 
been  presented  to  the  House  in  consequence 
of  the  first.  Three  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Treasury  were  sent  down  to 
Woolwich  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
accounts  there,  and  their  report  was,  that 
they  had  never  seen  such  faithful,  regu- 
lar, and  satisfactory  accounts  kept  any- 
where as  of  those  establishments.  As 
to  the  taking  of  stock,  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  only  to  go  down  to  the. laboratory  or  the 
carriage  department  the  next  day,  and  he 
would  find  that  the  authorities  were  able 
to  give  an  account  of  the  stock  in  every 
branch.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  referred 
especially  to  the  carriage  department  as 
one  that  could  be  all  but  dispensed  with, 
and  its  work  be  turned  over  to  the  trade. 
He  (Captain  Jervis)  quite  agreed  with  the 
principle  that  Government  establishments 
should  generally  be  only  used  as  checks  on 
the  trade  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  should 
always  be  kept  in  such  a  condition  that 
Government  could  fall  back  upon  them  in 
time  of  need,  when  the  trade  failed.  For 
instance,  when  during  the  late  excitement 
it  was  apprehended  that  additional  stores  of 
small-arms  would  be  immediately  required, 
what  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  requi- 
sition had  actually  eventuated,  and  there 
had  been  no  establishment  at  Enfield  ? 
There  would  have  been  no  means  of  sup- 
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plying  the  want,  because  it  was  found 
that  the  trade  had  their  hands  already  full 
with  orders  from  America,  Spain,  and 
elsewhere.  The  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to 
consider  the  carriage  department  as  a 
minor  establishment,  but  the  Committee 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  manufacture 
of  a  gun-carriage  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  relation  to  its  efficiency  in 
the  field.  Unless  those  responsible  saw 
that  every  rivet  and  bolt  wab  of  the  best 
description  and  driven  in  the  best  manner, 
that  the  wood  was  thoroughly  seasoned, 
and,  in  fact,  that  every  portion  of  the  con- 
struction was  perfect,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  rely  upon  the  artillery,  gne  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  service, 
doing  its  duty  upon  foreign  service.  In 
such  matters  contractors  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so  particular.  He  was  op- 
posed, therefore,  to  any  reduction  of  the 
kind  suggested  by  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  quite  concurred 
with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  as  to  the 
establishment  at  Woolwich  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  and  guns.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Eilice)  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  gun 
factory  at  Enfield  was  the  only  establish- 
ment the  accounts  of  which  were  well  kept 
at  the  period  when  the  Committee  sat. 
The  acoonnts  at  the  Royal  Laboratory  were 
then  also  in  the  same  position.  Balance- 
sheets  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
House  were  henceforward  to  be  presented 
from  all  these  establishments.  But  the  case 
of  the  army  clothing  manufactory  was  one 
of  a  totally  different  nature.  The  Com- 
mittee would  be  asked  for  a  Vote  of 
£40,000  for  new  buildings  and  machinery 
to  enlarge  that  establishment.  The  late 
Lord  Herbert  said  that  the  true  principle 
for  the  Government  to  act  upon  was  to 
go  to  the  trade  for  what  the  trade  could 
make,  and  confine  themselves  to  pro- 
ducing what  the  trade  could  not  produce. 
At  all  events,  with  respect  to  clothing 
the  Government  ought  certainly  to  main- 
tain nothing  more  than  a  small  establish- 
ment to  check  the  private  trade ;  but  at 
this  moment  nine-tenths  of  the  cloth- 
ing for  the  army  was  made  up  in  the 
Government  establishments.  If  the  cloth- 
ing establishments  were  extended  beyond 
their  present  proportions,  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  to  throw  the  entire  cloth- 
ing of  the  army  into  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment. There  was,  in  his  opinion,  no 
Captain  Jervis 


analogy  between  the  manufacture  of  guns 
for  the  army  and  the  making  of  coats  and 
trousers  ;  and  therefore  when  the  Vote  of 
£40,000  additional  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  clothing  establishments  came  on, 
he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  upon  it. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  observed,  he 
was  glad  to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  for  War,  that  he  had 
received  a  Report  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  adverse  criticisms  which  had  been 
pronounced  upon  the  Armstrong  gun  were 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  Every  one  would 
be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  statement ;  but  as 
some  strong  criticisms  had  been  passed 
upon  that  weapon  by  a  very  experienced 
naval  officer,  the  Committee  and  the  coun- 
try expected  and  were  entitled  to  have 
further  information.  As  the  Government 
were  now  manufacturing  monster  Arm- 
strongs, it  was  most  important  to  ascertain 
whether  it  really  was  the  best  weapon  of 
warfare.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
told  the  Committee  that  he  intended  to 
iiave  a  battery  of  Whitworth  guns  to  be 
used  upon  service ;  but  the  fact  ought  to 
be  ascertained  beforehand  which  was  the 
best,  and  whether  there  was  a  better  wea- 
pon than  either.  Many  ships  in  the  nary 
were  being  chiefly  armed  with  Armstrong 
guns  ;  and  if  they  were  liable  to  bcconac 
unserviceable  in  action,  the  ship  would  be 
practically  unarmed.  He  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  think  badly  of  the  Armstrong 
gun~on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  was 
an  admirable  gun  ;  but  upon  so  vital  a 
point  there  ought  to  be  something  beyond 
mere  opinion.  With  respect  to  the  manu- 
facturing department,  he  could  say  from 
experience  that  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  arrangements  at 
Woolwich,  for  which  state  of  things  the 
country  was  largely  indebted  to  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell). 
There  were  some  articles,  such  as  gun- 
carriages,  for  which  they  could  not  trust 
to  private  manufacturers,  well-seasoned 
timber  being  absolutely  necessary,  and  for 
that  article  the  Government  could  best  rely 
upon  their  own  resources.  The  right  boo. 
Baronet  had  said  that  Whitworth  rifles 
were  to  be  issued  to  one  regiment;  but 
the  best  mode  of  comparison  would  be 
to  issue  half  Whitworths  and  half  Enfields 
to  the  same  regiment,  which  would  enable 
the  officers  of  suclr  regiment  to  ascertain 
the  relative  qualities  of  each  weapon. 
This  could  be  merely  an  experimental 
arrangement,  because,  as  a  general  prio- 
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eiple,  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to 
have  two  different  descriptions  of  ammu- 
nition for  the  use  of  the  same  regiment. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  said,  there  was  one 
extraordinary  statement  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  which  required 
•n  answer.  That  right  hon.  QentK^man 
had  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  clothing 
of  the  army  was  made  in  Government  es- 
tablishments. Such  a  fact  was  quite  new 
to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hun.  Ba- 
ronet would  be  ablo  to  assure  the  Gum- 
mtttce  that  the  statement  was  incorrect ; 
but,  if  it  were  true,  then  it  was  high  time 
that  the  House  should  come  to  some  direct 
Tote  upon  the  mode  of  clothing  the  army. 
No  doubt  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
man ufaotu ring  guns,  gun-carriages,  and 
ammunition  in  Government  establiahments, 
but  what  excuse  could  there  be  for  the  Go- 
vernment becoming  a  great  clothing  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  J,  A.  TURNER  said,  that  from 
personal  knowledge  be  could  declare  that 
nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  esta- 
blishment at  Woedon  were  kept.  With 
respect  to  Woolwich,  he  could  say,  as  he 
had  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
nmsioners,  that  the  accounts  were  ad- 
mirably kept.  The  store  accounts  wer^ 
almost  perfeet,  but  as  to  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  there  were  items  of 
expense  which  were  overlooked,  such  as 
allowance  for  interest  on  capital  and  in- 
surance. He  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  improper  than  for  the  Government 
to  set  up  establishments  to  compete  with 
manufacturers  in  articles  which  were  of 
ordinary  production  and  consumption,  al- 
though there  might  be  some  exceptional 
articles  which  they  might  best  manufacture 
for  themselves. 

Major  WINDSOR  PARKER  ob- 
served,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ma- 
nufacture gun-carriages  in  England  to 
send  out  to  India,  because  that  country 
possessed  the  very  finest  and  most  suitable 
timber  for  making  gun-carriages,  and  fruni 
the  earliest  time  carriages  made  in  India 
had  been  found  the  best  and  most  en- 
during. 

Sjr  harry  VERNE Y  suggested,  that 
the  experiment  should  be  tried  of  making 
articles  of  clothing  in  the  barracks,  as 
was  done  in  the  continental  services.  In 
France,  for  instance,  every  article  worn  by 
the  soldier,  with  tho  exception  of  the  eagle 
on  his  shako,  was  made  in  barracks.  He 
believed  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
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system  in  this  country  a  considerable  sav- 
ing would  be  effected.  With  regard  to 
the  rifles  supplied  to  the  Volunteers,  he 
wished  to  know  what  steps  had  been  taken 
to  ascertain  that  these  rifles  existed,  and 
were  kept  in  a  stale  of  efficiency  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  answer  at  once  the  ques- 
tion as  to  clothing.  The  Committee  were 
aware  that  the  workmanship  only  was 
supplied  by  the  Government  establish- 
ment, the  materials  being  supplied  by 
contract.  He  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  intention  of  increasing  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  and  the  enlargenient 
at  Pimlico  was  required  not  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  to  increase  tho  available  storage. 
The  Committee  would  be  able  to  judge  to 
what  extent  the  army  drew  their  supplies 
from  that  source  when  ho  stated  that 
thirty-nine  battalions  of  infantry  were  sup- 
plied from  Pimlico,  while  forty-six  hai 
their  clothinir  made  up  by  contractors. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  ask  whether  that  statement  re- 
ferred to  the  whole  of  the  clothing  or  only 
to  the  tunics  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
paper  in  his  hand  referred  to  clothing, 
and,  as  he  supposed,  included  both  trou- 
sers and  tunics.  As  to  the  alleged  failuro 
of  the  Armstrong  gun,  he  had  before  him 
some  information  on  that  point,  which  he 
would  state  to  the  Committee.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  said  that  the  vent- pieces 
had  failed.  Non*,  in  proof  of  the  almost 
complete  removal  of  that  liability  he  would 
state  that  about  150  40- pounder  guns 
were  lately  proved  without  the  failure  of 
a  single  vent-piece.  Some  of  the  new 
vent-pieces  had  been  exposed  to  sixty 
proof  discharges  without  showing  a  symp- 
tom of  weakness.  Then  it  was  said  that 
the  vent-pieces  blew  out ;  but  experience 
had  shown  that  that  always  happened 
from  negligence  or  imperfect  knowledge 
of  tho  gun.  The  liability,  however,  hud 
been  almost  entirely  obviated  by  a  modi- 
fication which  had  been  introduced  into  tho 
pattern.  It  bad  not  yet  been  applied  to 
all  the  guns  issued,  but  meanwhile  it  was 
hoped  that  where  it  had  not  been  applied 
grortter  familiarity  with  the  weapon  would 
prevent  these  accidents.  A  further  alle- 
gation wus  that  tho  gas  escaped  fnim  the 
breech  in  the  case  of  the  larger  guns  ;  but 
that  imperfection  had  also  been  completely 
removed.  Then  it  was  said  that  the  lead 
was  liable  to  separate  from  the  projectile. 
That  defect  was  greatly  exaggerated,  but 
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the  projectiles  now  made  were  altogether 
exempt  from  it. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  hoped  that 
hon.  Members  would  hear  in  mind  the 
startling  statement  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
army  clothing  were  now  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  Government  establishments. 
Moreover,  he  had  reason  to  believe  upon 
good  authority  that  the  notion  was  enter- 
tained of  eventually  manufacturing  the 
whole  of  the  clothing  in  that  establish- 
ment. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was  as- 
tonished at  the  charge  of  £5,985  for 
sweeping  chimneys.  Surely  there  must 
be  some  mistake. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  War  was  per- 
haps hardly  aware  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  great  tailoring  establishment. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Qovemment  made 
all  the  trousers  for  the  army,  and  forty- 
five  regiments  of  the  line  alone  got  their 
tunics  by  contract.  The  system  was 
slowly  creeping  on  ;  and  if  it  continued, 
the  Government  would  by-and  hj  become 
a  sort  of  monster  Moses  and  Son. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  did  not  see 
why,  if  the  Government  could  undersell 
private  manufacturers,  they  should  not  do 
so. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  replied, 
that  the  Government  manufacture  wns 
carried  on  at  a  loss,  and  was  much  more 
expensive  than  that  of  private  persons. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he 
could  not  understand  why  so  much  money 
should  he  required  for  lodgings  out  of 
barracks,  when  every  year  the  House  was 
asked  for  large  sums  for  additional  bar- 
rack accommodation.  A  large  sum  was 
also  asked  for  rents  of  lands  and  build- 
ings hired  in  connection  with  barracks, 
although  the  Vote  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  buildings  had  increased. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  one 
of  the  principal  items  of  the  increase 
alluded  to  was  occasioned  by  the  recent 
expedition  to  Canada.  With  respect  to 
lodging  accommodation  for  married  sol- 
diers, there  was  a  diminution,  the  item 
being  £3,000  instead  of  £5.000  as  in 
the  Estimates  for  last  year. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  Vote  items  of 
£61,584  for  clerks  of  works,  and  fore- 
men of  works  and  clerks,  on  the  Engineer 
civil  eFtabli»limenis,  only  to  guard  him- 
self against  being  supposed  to  approve  the 
principle  of  it.  He  would  not  discuss  the 
Sir  George  Lewi/ 


Vote  itself,  as  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  appointed  last  Session  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject,  and  it  had  not  yet 
concluded  its  labours. 

Majob  KNOX  said,  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  allowing  certain  corps  of  the 
army  to  make  their  own  boots.  For- 
merlj  a  parcel  of  boots  were  sent  out  to 
a  regiment  many  of  which  would  fit  no  one 
in  it.  As  to  the  armj  clothing,  he  be- 
lieved the  portion  that  came  from  the 
Pimlico  establishment  was  better  made 
than  that  furnished  by  contractors,  and 
was  thus  an  advantage  to  the  soldier.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  persevere 
in  making  it. 

Mb.  cave  was  also  in  favour  of  the 
continued  manufacture  of  soldiers'  clothing 
at  Pimlico.  He  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
of  the  contractors,  when  he  considered  the 
of  the  superiority  of  the  work  oyer  that 
starving  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  latter 
to  their  work-people. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  all  the  clothing 
made  by  the  Government  had  to  pass 
through  a  most  rigid  inspection.  If  good, 
it  passed  ;  if  bad,  it  did  not  pass.  And  if 
he  was  correctly  informed,  the  inspectorB 
reported  quite  as  often  against  the  Pim- 
lico clothing  as  against  that  of  the  con- 
tractors. 

Colonel  STKES  asked,  whether  arms 
were  still  purchased  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers, notwithstanding  the  Govern- 
ment had  its  own  establishments  for 
making  them.  If  they  were  not,  what 
was  the  use  of  maintaining  officers  at 
Liege  and  elsewhere  to  inspect  them  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  eiplained,  that 
some  arms  were  being  taken  on  old  and 
outstanding  contracts  from  Liege*  but  that 
no  new  contracts  for  arms  were  entered 
into. 

Colonel  SYKES  :  Then  the  inspectors 
will  not  be  continued  when  those  contracts 
are  completed  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  No. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS:  When  were 
those  contracts  entered  into  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS:  During  the 
Crimean  war. 

Mb.  WARNER  hoped  some  more  sa- 
tisfactory answer  would  be  given  to  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Chatham  (Sir  Frederic  Smith)  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Armstrong  gun. 
Captain  Halstead  had  written  a  pamphlet 
that  raised  most  serious  complaints  of 
the  working  of  that  weapon.     The  riglU 
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hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Lewis)  had  made 
some  remarks  on  the  subject,  all  of  which 
might  be  found  in  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
letter  to  The  Times,  in  reply  to  this  pam- 
phlet. These  assertions  of  SirWilliam  Arm- 
strong had  been  contradicted  in  many  par- 
ticulars ;  and  Tcry  grave  doubts  had  been 
raised  on  the  character  of  the  gun  ;  it  was 
atated  to  be  extremely  dangerous  not  only 
to  those  who  fired  it,  but  to  all  who  were 
within  reach  of  it.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  some  information  on  the 
subject,  or  that4here  would  be  some  further 
inquiry. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  The  defect 
tliat  was  mentioned  was  certainly  much 
felt  in  the  early  period  of  the  use  of  the 
gun.  The  objection  was  that  the  lead 
placed  on  the  iron  shot,  in  order  to  make 
it  fit  the  interior  groove,  stripped  off  soon 
after  the  projectile  quitted  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece.  That  difficulty  has  now  been 
corrected.  The  lead  is  fastened  in  a  manner 
that  prevents  it  from  stripping  off  until  the 
shot  either  strikes  the  ground,  en  ricochet, 
or  the  object  against  which  it  is  directed. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  lead  stripping  off  the  shot, 
which  was  attended  with  danger  to  the 
troops  when  fired  over  their  heads,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  splitting  of  the  vent- 
piece  has  been  pretty  nearly  corrected  by 
an  improvement  in  the  metal  used  in  their 
construction.  There  was  also  an  objection 
to  the  vent- piece,  that  it  was  sometimes 
liable  to  be  blown  out  in  firing.  But  the 
cause  of  this  was  almost  invariably  found 
to  be  the  not  placing  it  properly  in  the 
gun — that  is,  not  allowing  it  to  drop  freely 
into  its  place.  .  By  this  means  the  screw 
was  forced  up  against  the  breech,  the  vent- 
piece  was  forced  from  its  position,  and  a 
hollow  was  formed  beliind  it.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  in  firing  the  gas  ^cts  into 
this  space,  which,  if  the  vent  piece  i^)  dru|)- 
ped  freely  into  its  position,  and  the  screw 
acts  freely,  it  cannot  do.  As  to  the  marine 
gun,  there  is  another  cause  that  often  pre- 
vents the  vent-piece  from  being  properly 
screwed  up.  When  the  gun  is  elevated 
by  coigns,  these  coigns  often  stop  the 
handle  of  the  breech-screw  from  working, 
and  prevent  it  from  going  completely  up  ; 
an  arrangement  is  being  made  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  and  when  the  vent-piece 
is  properly  screwed  up  it  is  impossible  an 
accident  can  happen. 

Major  WINDSOR  PARKER  said,  that 
he  considered  the  item  of  nearly  £6,000 
for  sweeping   chimneys  a  monstrous  one. 


The  value  of  the  soot,  one  of  the  best 
known  fertilizers,  ought,  under  proper  ar- 
rangements, fully  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  work. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  private  indi- 
viduals had  to  pay  for  having  chimneys 
swept,  and  did  not  find  the  soot  returped 
them  a  profit.  Many  of  the  buildings  in 
charge  of  the  War  Department  were  very 
extensive,  having  the  character  of  manu- 
factories, and  the  chimney-sweeping  was 
mostly  done  by  contract.  Another  item, 
of  which  no  notice  had  been  taken,  was 
one  to  which  the  objection  would  equally 
apply  ;  it  was  the  charge  of  more  than 
£12,000  for  emptying  cesspools. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  that  last  year  the  vote 
for  these  items  was  £45,000  ;  the  present 
was  £28,000 -a  reduction  of  £17,000. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  inquired, 
whether  any  decision  had  been  arrived  at 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  regarding 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  rifles  served 
out  to  the  Engineers  over  the  ordinary 
Enfield  rifle,  and  to  what  extent  it  was 
likely  the  principle  would  be  adopted  in 
arming  the  other  branches  of  our  military 
force  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  elicit  his  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  a  large  bore  and  a 
small  bore.  Experiments  were  going  on, 
he  believed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  very  question  to  which  he  has  called 
attention,  and  he  hoped  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  be  able  to  give  a  decided 
answer. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
was  glad  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  elicit  a  joke  on  so  dry  a  subject. 

Vote  ag}  eed  to  ;  as  was  also 

(3  )  £7i:6,09l.  Wages  to  Artificers. 

(4.)  £597,264,  Clothing  and  Neces- 
saries. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  a  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  on  a  former  evening 
wiih  regard  to  the  transmutation  of  certain 
regiments  from  Light  Dragoons  into  Hus- 
sars, and  the  othcial  reply  was  that  the 
change  had  heen  recommended  by  a  Com- 
mission of  General  Officers,  but  no  further 
information  was  offered.  With  all  defer- 
ence to  the  body  of  General  Officers,  he 
thought  the  change  highly  injudicious  ; 
for  regiments  cherished  old  badges  and 
their  ancient  prestige,  and  were  stimulated 
by   that   very  renown  and  feeling  of  iu- 
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dividuality  to  increased  efiicieocj.  The 
3rd,  4t)i,  13th,  and  14th  Light  Dragoons 
were  all  distinguished  regiments ;  thej 
had  done  good  service  at  Salamanca,  at 
Yittoria,  and  in  the  Indian  campaigns. 
What  had  hecn  gained,  then,  bj  depriving 
them  of  the  old  British  name,  under  which 
they  won  their  glorj,  and  converting  them 
into  foreign  Hussars?  In  the  infantry  the 
aame  system  of  taking  awaj  all  the  dis- 
tinctions on  which  regiments  prided  them- 
selves was  adopted.  The  Fusiliers  were 
prond  of  their  caps ;  these  had  been 
taken  away  from  them.  The  7th  Fu- 
siliers boasted  of  the  fuct  that  all  their 
junior  officers  were  lieutenants  ;  this  pri- 
vilege, given  as  a  reward  for  some  dis- 
tinguished services,  had  been  cancelled. 
All  were  reduced  to  the  same  dead 
level.  Was  there  any  economy  in  such 
a  proceeding?  He  maintained  that  there 
was  none.  Did  it  infuse  additional  spirit 
into  the  service?  On  the  contrary,  he 
knew,  from  dining  at  mess,  that  officers 
DO  longer  felt  the  same  pride  in  their 
own  regiments. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  change 
referred  to  had  not  originated  in  any  way 
with  the  Executive  Government,  but  was 
regarded  by  them  as  connected  with  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  The  Military 
Commission  had  recommended  the  change, 
and  also  further  alterations,  which  were 
agreed  to.  The  alterations  were  in  the 
names  of  the  regiments,  and  a  slight 
change  in  the  dress,  wliich  would  be 
found,  on  investigation,  to  be  really 
almost   nominal. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he  be- 
lieved the  change  from  a  Light  Dragoon 
to  a  Hussar  would  entail  an  expenditure  of 
£150  upon  an  officer.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
Hussar  was  clothed  rather  more  heavily, 
and  wore  four  additional  bars  of  lace.  But 
what  he  objected  to  most  strongly  was  the 
destruction  of  the  esprit  de  corps  in  the 
different  regiments. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  could  con- 
firm the  statements  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite.  He  well  remembered  the 
disgust  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Fusiliers  when  their  bear- 
skin caps  were  taken  away  on  the  paltry 
excuse  that  no  bearskins  could  be  pro- 
cured. Why,  they  had  only  to  cross  the 
Channel  to  see  them  worn  by  numberless 
regiments.  Last  year  it  was  proposed  to 
take  away  the  ••  eagle  button  *'  from  his  ' 
old  regiment,  as  a  species  of  compliment . 
to  our  French  neigh t)ours,  and  the  proud 
Hr,  Bernal  Osborne 


decoration  of  the  Scots  Greys,  won  on 
the  field  of  battle,  was  to  have  been 
sacrificed  for  a  like  paltry  reason. 

Colonel  SYKBS  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  more  irritating  to  the  army  than 
incessant  meddling  with  the  uniforms  and 

,  badges  of  the  various  regiments. 

j     Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  I  can 
quite  understand  objections  to  onnecesaary 

'  change.     But  really  the  objections  taken 

i  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  if  followed 


out,  would  go  to  this  extent — that  our 
cavalry  ought  now  to  appear  as  they  did 
in  old  times,  with  pigtails,  plastered  heads, 
and  cocked  hats. 

Major  KNOX  said,  that  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War  had  the  word  ••  Penin- 
sula" on  their  accoutrements.  That  word 
was  removed,  aud  when  they  applied  to 
have  it  restored  they  were  told  to  mind 
their  own  business. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
was  a  matter  which  ought  not  to  be  joked 
away.  Each  regiment  had  its  own  pecu- 
liar associations  connected  with  it,  and  if 
these  were  obliterated,  it  raised  a  serious 
impediment  to  recruiting.  He  objected 
to  the  change,  as  neither  economy  oor  dis- 
cipline would  be  promoted  by  it. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  observed, 
that  the  Vote  for  clothing  had  been  in- 
creased by  no  less  a  sum  than  £70^000, 
and  asked  for  an  explanation. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  in- 
crease arose,  not  from  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, but  in  consequence  of  additions 
made  to  the  clothing  of  the  troops,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
which  investigated  the  entire  subject. 
The  charge  was  certainly  a  large  one, 
and,  what  was  more,  it  would  be  perma- 
nent ;  but  the  comfort  of  the  troops  would 
in  future  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Lord  IIOTHAM  said,  that  might  be 
the  proper  time  to  put  the  question  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he 
could  state  how  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  recruit- 
ing in  the  army  it  was  in  contemplatiou 
to  adopt  ? 

Mr.  cave  would  not  object  to  the 
Vote  for  the  new  West  Indian  Regiment 
if  it  was  likely  to  be  e£Scient,  because  he 
thought  that  the  black  regiments,  when 
properly  raised,  were  of  the  greatest  value 
in  preserving  internal  tranquillity  and  re- 
lieving the  white  troops.    Formerly  these 
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regiments  were  recruited  from  the  war- 
like tribes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
when  that  was  tlie  system  they  were 
priaed  for  their  efficiency  ;  but  the  same 
confidence  was  no  longer  reposed  in  them 
after  the  practice  was  adopted  of  recruit- 
ing them  from  the  Creole,  and  cTcn  from 
the  Coolie  population  of  the  West  Indies. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  Afri- 
can and  Creole — hence  the  value  of  the 
former  in  case  of  an  outbreak.  He  re- 
membered two  instances.  A  riot  occurred 
when  he  was  in  Trinidad  in  1847»  and 
it  was  said  that  the  time  was  carefully 
chosen  while  daring  a  change  of  quarters 
the  island  was  denuded  of  African  troops. 
But  in  the  still  more  serious  riots  in 
Demerara  in  1857,  ten  years  later,  the 
colonists  were  grievously  alarmed  lest  the 
black  troops  should  join  the  rioters,  be- 
cause thej  had  been  leavened  with  a  large 
number  of  Creole  recruits  whose  sym- 
pathies were  in  favour  of  the  mob.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  a  great  grievance  on  the 
planters  who  had  gone  to  the  expense  uf 
bringing  Coolies  to  those  islands,  that  the 
latter  should  be  enlisted  in  African  regi- 
ments. He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
receive  an  assurance  that  the  fourth  regi- 
ment now  asked  for  would  not  be  raised 
in  that  way,  and  that  the  system  would 
Dot  be  continued. 

Me,  CRUM-EWING  said,  he  concurred 
in  what  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  had  said  as  to  the  inconvenience 
caused  in  the  islands  by  the  system  of 
recruiting  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
condemned.  It  was  a  serious  thing  to 
deprive  the  population  of  the  labour  of 
Coolies,  who  bad  been  brought  to  the 
islands  at  an  expense  of  £15  or  more  a 
man. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  obBerved,  that 
from  the  observations  made  that  evening  as 
to  the  employment  of  those  regiments,  it 
was  clear  that  their  services  were  made 
use  of  for  police  purposes.  That  being 
80,  it  was  too  hard  to  call  on  this  coun- 
try to  pay  for  them. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
main  object  of  the  addition  to  the  West 
India  regiments  was  to  provide  a  garrison 
for  the  new  station  which  the  Government 
had  acquired  at  Lngos  on  the  African  coast 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Only  four  additional  companies  would  be 
created  ;  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
recruit  for  200  additional  men.  He  did 
not  think  that  recruiting  for  that  number 
in  the  West  India  islands  would  cause  that 


drain  on  the  population  which  hon.  Gen« 
tlemen  seemed  to  apprehend.  With  re- 
gard to  what  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) said  as  to  the  employment  of  these 
regiments  as  police,  every  one  must  ad- 
mit that  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
was  a  national  object.  It  was  an  object 
which  this  country  had  pursued  for  many 
years  at  great  cost.  If  it  was  to  be  carried 
out.  no  doubt  it  must  entail  very  consider* 
able  expense. 

Mb.  Cave  asked,  whether  he  was  to 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  practice  of  recruiting  in  the  West 
Indian  islands  was  to  be  continued,  and 
that  no  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  recruit 
on  the  African  coast  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  replied,  that 
he  could  not  say  that  no  such  attempts 
were  to  be  made,  because  they  would  be  ; 
but  neither  could  he  enter  into  any  en* 
gagenient  with  the  Committee  that  there 
should  be  no  recruiting  in  the  islands  them- 
selves. In  reply  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Hotham),  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stated 
that,  while  several  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  had  bei  n  adopted, 
there  were  others  on  whicii  no  steps  had 
been  taken. 

Lord  nOTIIAM  said,  he  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Buronet  that  in  the  inquiry 
he  had  made  on  the  subject  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  make  complaints; 
but,  having  had  the  honour  of  being  named 
President  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1859  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  the  existing  system  of  recruiting  in 
the  army,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  wish  to  know  how  the  Govern- 
ment were  dealing  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.  Besides  that,  he 
thought  it  was  due  to  those  who  had  sat 
with  him  on  that  Commission  that  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  Government  intended  to  go 
in  carrying  their  recommendations  into 
effect,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  them 
to  know  that  their  labours  had  not  been 
in  vain.  lie  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  carried 
into  effect  many  recommendations  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  sol- 
dier. One  of  the  first  injunctions  from 
Her  Majesty  to  the  Commission  was,  that 
in  every  recommendation  the  Commis- 
sioners might  make,  economy  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  He  felt  bound 
to  say  that  to  that  injunction  the  Commis- 
sioners had  paid  implicit  obedience.  He 
should   have    been    glad   if    some    otiior 
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recommendations  had  been  adopted,  but 
not  being  desirous  to  "  ride  a  willing  horse 
to  death/'  be  would  not  now  press  the 
right  hon  Gentleman  further.  He  would 
only,  therefore,  hope  that  next  Session  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  would  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  taken  further  steps  in 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mission, every  one  of  which  he  could  assure 
him  would  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  the  sol- 
dier and,  consequently,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country. 

Sia  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  could 
assure  the  noble  Lord  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  chairman  were  duly  ap- 
preciated at  the  War  Office,  and  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  giving  effect  to  the 
larger  and  more  important  of  their  sug- 
gestions. No  one  could  be  better  aware 
than  the  noble  Lord,  from  his  great  ex- 
perience and  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
the  subject,  that  a  great  machine  like  the 
War  Department  could  not  be  pressed 
into  very  rapid  improvements,  and  that 
time  was  necessary  in  making  these 
changes. 

Loud  HOTHAM  said,  he  felt  the  truth 
of  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  just 
stated  80  forcibly  that  he  had  not  opened 
his  lips  on  the  subject  last  Session.  No- 
thing could  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
request  of  the  War  Office  for  time  for  due 
consideration. 

Major  BARTTELOT  said,  that  the 
grievance  of  frequent  changes  in  the  uni- 
form of  cavalry  regiments  had  been  felt 
for  many  years.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne)  as  to  the  hardship  to  the  officers 
of  the  Light  Dragoon  regiments  changed 
to  Hussars,  in  having  at  great  expense 
to  supply  themselves  with  new  uniforms 
before  the  old  were  worn  out.  He  had 
served  for  many  years  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  he  could  state  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Prince  Regent  the  greatest 
dis)^U8t  was  felt  among  the  officers  at  the 
changes  which  not  only  year  by  year,  but 
sometimes  month  by  mouth,  were  made  in 
their  uniforms.  These  alterations  were  a 
peculiar  hardship  upon  Quartermasters, 
Riding-masters,  and  Adjutants,  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  who  were  called 
upon  to  incur  great  expense  for  the  benefit 
of  contractors  and  tailors,  with  no  advan- 
tage whatever  to  the  service.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  check  that  great 
and  crying  evil,  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  army,  and  he  would  receive  the 
Lord  Uotham 


thanks  of  a  most  meritorious  body  of  raen, 
who  had  always  faithfully  endeavoured  to 
do  their  duty. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

(5.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  ram,  not  exceeding  £1,634,317,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Provisions,  Forage,  Fuel,  and  Light,  Barraek  For* 
niture.  Bedding,  Ao,,  which  will  oome  in  coarse  of 
payment  daring  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1863,  inclasive." 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  the  Vote,  but  it  had 
been  principally  owing  to  the  reinforce- 
ments that  had  been  sent  to  Canada. 
There  had  been  a  considerable  increase  to 
the  amount  of  rather  more  than  £75,000 
in  the  articles  of  fuel  and  light;  but  the 
greater  part  of  that  was  required  for  the 
troops  in  British  North  America.  There 
was  also  an  item  of  special  allowances  of 
£55,000  to  the  troops  serving  in  China, 
The  item  for  barrack  furniture  also  ex- 
hibited an  increase. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  the 
item  of  £5,004  for  table  allowances  at  St. 
James's  and  Dublin.  He  never  saw  more 
than  four  or  five  sentinels  on  duty  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  he  could  not  belieye 
that  a  table  at  the  public  expense  was  r^ 
quired  there  for  tbe  officers.  The  supe- 
rior officers  of  the  Guards  received  nearly 
50  per  cent  more  pay  than  those  of  the 
Line,  and  altogether  enjoyed  such  vast 
advantages  that  they  amounted  to  a  dis- 
respect of  the  Line.  He  should  move  that 
the  Vote  be  reduced  by  £5,004. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Item  of  £6,004,  for  Table  Allow- 
ances at  St.  James's  and  Dablin,  be  omitted  from 
the  proposed  Vote." 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  that  an 
officer  of  the  Guards  cost  the  country  much 
less  than  an  officer  of  the  Line,  because, 
instead  of  barrack  accomnuKiation  being 
found  them  at  the  public  expense,  the 
officers  of  the  Guards  found  their  own 
lodging,  and  consequently  had  no  mesa- 
room.  The  hon.  Member  was  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  any  jealousy  of 
the  Guards  existed  in  the  Line.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  that  if  the  Line  had  the 
option  of  doing  away  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Guards,  they  would  be  againbt  it. 
It  was  true  the  Guards  were  exempt  from 
colonial  duty,  but  whenever  the  counirj 
was  in  danger  every  one  knew  that  the 
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GoArds  were  the  first  that  were  sent  to  | 
face  it.     He   was  quite  sure,  though  he  ; 
would  not  saj  that  the  Guards  did  their 
duty  better  than  the  Line,  that  no  one 
would  saj  thej  did  it  worse.  | 

Major  BARTTELOT   said,    the  real, 
faet  of  the  ease  was,  that  this  dinner  was 
aopplied  to  the  Guards  as  the  guard  of  the  ' 
Sovereign  at   St.  James's.     The  dinner 
was  laid  for  eight ;  five  Guardsmen  and 
three  Life  Guardsmen.     The  Line  was  not 
excluded,  because  tn  Dublin  thej  had  it ! 
provided  for  them  just  as  it  was  for  the  I 
Guards  at    St.    James's.     He    thought, ' 
therefore,  the  item  ought  not  to  be  ex-  • 
punged.     If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  the ' 


pleasure  of  going  into  the  mess-room,  he 
would  not  object  to  vote. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  that  the  objee- 
tion  was  a  mere  hobbj  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  took  a  similar  objection  last  year. 
As  he  (Colonel  North)  had  before  informed 
the  hon.  Member,  the  dinner  was  a  privi* 
lege  not  peculiar  to  the  Guards,  but  was 
extended  to  any  regiment  that  happened 
to  be  doing  duty  at  the  Palace.  The 
Guards  were  exposed  to  considerable  ex- 
pense, as  they  had  no  mess  or  barracks. 
He  could  remember  the  6th  doing  duty  at 
the  Palace  and  of  course  partaking  of  the 
dinner. 

Sir  GEORGB  LEWIS  said,  the  item 
had  been  in  every  Estimate  for  near  a 
century.  The  material  consideration  for 
the  Committee  was,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  had  no  barrack  accommodation  and 
no  mess.  The  dinner  was,  no  doubt,  prac- 
tically for  the  officers  of  the  Guards, 
though  there  was  no  exclusive  rule  ;  and 
if  officers  of  the  Line  were  at  St.  James's, 
they  would  partake  of  it.  It  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  very  ungracious  for  the 
Committee  to  exclude  the  item. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  pressing  his  Amendment.  The 
officers  of  the  Guards  had  a  mess-room 
like  other  gentlemen  of  the  armVf  for  they 
bad  what  they  called  "  a  club.'  He  was 
aware  that  any  reduction  of  a  Vote  for  the 
army  would  always  be  opposed  by  military 
nen. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  constructing  all  the  bar- 
racks in  London,  and  he  had  never  con- 
Btructed  a  mess-room  for  the  Guards.  The 
dinner  was  not  intended  for  the  Guards, 
but  for  any  one  on  duty  at  St.  James's. 

Motion,  by  leare,  .mthdra/um.    - 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Major  KNOX  said»  he  was  about   to 


propose  a  reduction,  in  which  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Williams)  would  support 
him.  It  had  been  always  felt  as  a  real 
grievance  by  the  cavalry  that  they  were 
charged  8id.  a  day  for  forage.  He 
thought  it  very  hard  upon  a  cornet,  who 
had  only  8#.  a  day  and  had  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  fine  and  expensive  uniform, 
that  8)d.  should  be  deducted  from  his  pay. 
He  would  therefore  move  the  reduction  of 
the  Item  for  forage  by  £20,000. 

Motion  made  and  Qaestion  proposed, 

"That  the  Item  of  £462,898  for  Forage  be 
reduoed  by  £20,000." 

Major  BARTTELOT  said,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  with  regard  to  this 
case  of  hardship.  But  the  cornet  suffered 
a  reduction  not  of  Sint  a  day  but  of  twice 
8)<^.,  because  he  had  to  keep  two  horses, 
a  lieutenant  three,  and  a  captain  four. 
Though  the  Government  had  lately  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
purchase  their  hortes  out  of  the  troop 
horses,  yet  they  had  not  been  able  to  do 
so,  and  therefore  they  had  to  buy  their 
horses  at  great  expense,  and  to  keep  them 
for  the  public  service.  It  was  therefore  a 
hardship  and  a  grievance  that  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  forage.  He 
begged  heartily  to  second  the  Amendment. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  should  cer- 
tainly support  the  Amendment.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  he  had  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  remedy  this  crying 
evil. 

Lord  FERMOT  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  if  cornets  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  they  would 
have  still  greater  reason  to  complain  if  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
carried,  because,  if  a  man  was  to  pay  %\d, 
now  for  his  forage  and  it  was  pro}>osed  to 
diminish  the  allowance  for  forage,  he  would 
be  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  There 
might  be  something  peculiar  in  the  matter 
wliich  military  men  might  see,  but  for  his 
part  he  could  not  help  ihinkiug  that  the 
proposed  was  a  very  strange  way  to  got 
rid  of  the  hardship  complained  of. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  their  object  was, 
that  the  cornet  should  receive  his  8s.  a  day 
without  reduction,  and  that  the  country 
should  give  the  forage. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  did  not 
quite  see  how  the  object  was  to  be  effected 
by  the  proposed  Amendment.  He  under- 
stood from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  thut  he  wished  to  relieve 
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officers  of  stoppages,  and  in  order  to  do  that 
he  proposed  to  diminish  the  Vote.  What  be 
ought  to  do  was  to  propose  an  increase  of 
the  Vote.  [Major  Kifox :  I  hare  no  objec- 
tion.] If  he  could  increase  tlie  amount  of 
the  Vote  and  abolish  the  stoppages,  his  ob  • 
ject  would  be  attained,  but  that  could  not 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  as  he  (Sir  George  Lewis)  could  not 
without  conMderation  undertake  to  recom- 
mend that  that  consent  should  be  given,  he 
feared  the  only  eifect  of  the  Amendment 
would  be  to  put  the  Cavalry  officers  in  a 
worse  position  than  before.  Therefore  he 
would  strongly  advise  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  if  he  were  a  friend  to  the  Ca- 
valry officer,  to  lose  no  time  in  withdraw- 
ing his  Amendment. 

Major  KNOX  said,  he  hoped,  th^n, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  con- 
sider the  point  before  the  next  Session. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was 
afraid  he  could  not  enter  into  any  formal 
engagement  in  reference  to  the  question. 
He  should  not  object  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  could  not  hold  out  any  very 
sanguine  hope  of  the  alleged  grievance 
being  remedied. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  canteens  th rough < 
out  the  barracks  of  the  empire.  In  1855, 
in  consequence  of  a  Report  of  a  Committee 
on  that  subject,  hopes  were  hefd  out  of 
considerable  improvements  being  made  in 
those  canteens,  to  the  comfort  and  profit  of 
the  soldier.  Unfortunately,  those  improve- 
ments had  never  been  effected,  and  at  that 
moment  the  canteens  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  bad  beer-shops.  They  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  contractors,  who 
amassed  considerable  sums  of  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  soldiers.  From  £15,000 
to  £16,000  per  annum  might  be  saved 
out  of  those  canteens,  and  the  money  ap- 
propriated to  providing  better  accommo- 
dation for  the  soldier.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  the  sub- 
ject his  consideration. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  could  not 
but  regret  the  answer  wliich  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  with  regard  to 
the  lighting  of  Waterford  barracks  with 
gas.  Gas  rentlered  the  barracks  more 
comfortable  and  cheerful  to  the  soldier, 
who  was  often  driven  to  the  pot-house 
from  the  miserable  condition  of  the  bar- 
rack-room, lighted  with  a  couple  of  mi- 
serable candles. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  this 
Sir  George  Lewie 


class  of  subjects,  which  related  to'the  moral 
condition  of  the  private  soldier,  had  of 
late  years  received  very  great. attention 
from  a  large  number  of  persons,  partica- 
larly  connected  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  he  felt  sure  that  the  subject  of 
the  canteens  had  not  escaped  observation. 
He  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  if  all 
barracks  were  lighted  with  gas,  but  the 
Committee  would  observe  that  all  these 
improvements  were  attended  with  expense. 
He  had  not  intended  to  say  that  Waterford 
barracks  should  never  be  lighted  with  gas, 
but  only  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  make 
the  change  now. 

Colonel  SYKES  asked,  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  increase  of  £52,520  for  fuel 
for  North  America,  and  £29,273  for  New 
Zealand. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  that  it 
had  been  explained  that  the  increased 
charge  for  North  America  arose  from  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  troops  there. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
same  explanation  applied  to  New  Zealand. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(6.)  £2.060.276.  Warlike  Stores. 

Mr.  p.  W.  MARTIN  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  whether  any  portion  of  the  Vote 
was  being  applied  to  the  increase  of  the 
store  of  Enfield  rifles  ?  He  conld  not  but 
deprecate  the  enormous  and  continuous  ae- 
cumulstion  of  warlike  stores,  in  the  face  of 
the  new  inventions  which  were  coming  out 
every  day  both  in  arms  and  projectiles. 
The  Government*  had  made,  and  were 
making,  immense  stocks  of  weapons, 
which  would  most  probably  in  five  years 
become  obsolete.  lie  had,  a  few  days 
since,  seen  two  very  fine  small-bore  ear- 
bines,  which  had  been  bought  at  5s.  tlie 
couple.  Here  must  have  been  an  enor- 
mous loss  to  the  public. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  upon 
the  total  of  the  Vote  there  was  a  decrease 
of  £140,305  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  small-arms  in  store  amounted  to 
361,000,  a  number  which,  considering  the 
demands  upon  the  Government,  was  not 
thought  to  be  excessive.  In  the  item  for 
the  purchase  and  repairs  of  those  anus 
there  was  a  decrease  of  £143,712.  Upon 
ordnance  and  projectiles  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  £i06,7o2.  The  main  inerease 
in  the  Vote  was  for  gunpowder  and  salt- 
petre. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  wished  to  aak 
for  an  explanation  as  to  the  large  charge 
for  miscellaneous  stores. 
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Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  m- 
less  the  hon.  Member  went  to  Wooltrioh 
he  could  have  no  idea  what  a  Tarietj  of 
necessary  stores  were  included  under  that 
description. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  hoped 
the  Govenioient  would  not  be  too  precipi- 
tate in  taking  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 
small-arms,  as  it  was  still  doubtful  which 
would  prove  the  best  description  of  wea- 
pon. He  understood  that  the  iron  target 
which  had  been  deemed  invulnerablo  by 
the  Government  had  been  pierced  by  three 
shots  of  an  Armstrong  gun. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
last  remark  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
cause  misapprehension.  The  experiment 
referred  to  was  for  tho  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  was  the  resisting  power  of 
iron  on  iron.  It  was  found  that  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  the  same  weight  of  artillery 
which  failed  to  destroy  the  model  of  a 
sido  of  the  Warrior,  composed  of  iron  and 
wood,  destroyed  a  double  plate  of  iron. 
There  was  an  elasticity  in  wood  which  re- 
sisted the  shock  of  artillery  more  effec- 
tually than  a  double  coating  of  iron.  The 
result  of  the  trial  was  therefore  highly 
satisfactory,  as  it  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  the  better  plan. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  it  had 
been  stated  that  a  regiment  was  to  be 
armed  with  the  Whitworth  rifle,  and  he 
wiahed  to  know  whether  any  experiments 
were  being  carried  on  with  regard  to 
breech-loading  rifles,  and  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  arm  a  company  of  each  regi- 
ment with  such  rifles  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  a  number 
of  experiments  had  been  made  at  Wool- 
wich upon  a  great  variety  of  small  arms, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Committee,  which 
be  hoped  would  be  able  to  report  before 
very  long.  The  experiments  were  very 
dilatory,  and  requireo  a  good  deal  of  time 
for  consideration.  Breech-loaders  were 
«mong  the  arms  which  had  been  tested; 
but,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  military 
autliorities  appeared  to  be  adverse  to  the 
adoption  of  that  class  of  rifle.  There  was 
an  impression  that  it  led  to  too  hasty  and 
lavish  an  expenditure  of  ammunition. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  he  held 
the  maintenance  of  permanent  Government 
factoriea  of  small-arms  to  be  pernicious,  as 
they  checked  competition  in  industry  and 
ingenuity. 

Mb  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  rather 
sorry  to  hear  that  a  whole  regiment  was 
to  be  armed  with  the  Whitworth  rifle.    He 


thought  the  long  Enfield  was  a  good 
enough  arm  for  any  service.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  whatever  changes  the  Go- 
vernment made  in  the  choice  of  small- 
arms,  they  would  adhere  to  one  uniform 
guage,  or  otherwise  there  would  be  great 
risk  of  confusion  in  issuing  ammunition. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
Government  had  ogreed  to  arm  a  regi- 
ment with  Whitworth  rifles,  in  deference 
to  tbe  opinjoo  expressed  by  the  House 
last  year,  when  the  question  was  debated. 
Many  persons  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House  considered  the  Whitworth  a  bet- 
ter weapon,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a 
marksman  firing  calmly  and  deliberately 
at  a  target,  free  from  any  of  those  agita- 
ting conditions  which  attended  actual  con- 
flict, would  find  the  Whitworth  superior  to 
the  Enfield.  Whether  its  practical  supe- 
riority was  such  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  go  to  the  ex« 
pense  of  re-arming  the  forces,  a  few  years 
after  they  had  been  supplied  with  new 
rifles,  was  a  very  different  question.  Seve- 
ral eminent  scientific  authorities.  General 
Hay  among  the  number,  were  in  favour  of 
the  Whitworth  rifle,  and  the  Government 
deemed  it  right  to  give  it  a  trial.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  they 
were  not  in  the  least  pledged  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  arm  by  the  step  they  had 
taken. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
the  House  had  many  sins  to  answer  for, 
but  he  was  not  awaro  it  had  ever  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  on  the  Whitworth 
rifle  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Individual 
Members  had  done  so,  but  the  House  had 
not.  It  was  problematical  whether  the 
Secretary  for  War  ought  to  have  given 
his  sanction  to  the  arming  of  the  regi- 
ment with  the  Whitworth,  because  he  was 
evidently  laying  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
creased vote.  With  his  slight  knowledge 
of  firearms,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  must  come  to  the  breech-loading 
principle  sooner  or  later,  as  foreign  armies 
were  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles.  Al- 
though right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  might  be  prepared  to  stick  to 
the  old  pigtail  principle,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  come  to  the  breech-loading 
principle. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :  I  believe  no 
single  Continental  army  has  adopted  the 
breech  loading  principle. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  Why,  the 
Prussians  have,  in  the  needle-gun  ;  and  it 
is  universal.  ^  j 
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Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Certainly  the 
French  army  has  not,  and  the  Austrians 
have  not. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE:  They  have 
tried  experiments. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  And  the  great 
army  in  North  America  has  heen  armed 
with  a  rifle  closely  resemhling  the  Enfield 
rifle.  I  do  not  at  all  anticipate  that  the 
hreech-loading  principle  will  make  the  pro- 
gress which  the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  it 
will. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  Does  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  shoot  ? 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he  could 
corrohorate  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  to 
the  opinion  of  military  authorities  that 
breech-loaders  led  to  too  rapid  firing. 
A  Committee,  presided  over  by  General 
Simpson,  reported  that  such  a  weapon 
would  be  unsafe. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  reminded 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  reToWers, 
which  were  a  description  of  breech-loaders, 
were  widely  used  in  America. 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  there  was  not 
a  single  breech-loading  rifle  in  America  or 
Europe  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  army. 

Vote  agreed  to,  . 

(7.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £163,491,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Fortifications  at  llome  and  Abroad,  which  will 
oonoe  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  3l8t  day  of  March,  18cS,  inclusiTe." 

Sia  GEORGE  LEWIS  stated,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  take  from  the  Vote  the 
sum  of  £30,000  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending certain  commercial  harbours,  in- 
cludinjT  the  Humber  and  Holyhead,  and 
it  would  be  competent  for  any  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  object,  if  they  thought  fit,  to 
any  one  of  the  items  making  up  the 
amount  of  £30,000.  About  £13.000 
would  be  applied  to  carrying  on  works 
already  under  contract  on  the  Humber 
and  at  Holyhead  ;  £6,000  would  be  ex- 
ponded  on  the  Mersey,  and  £3,000  on  the 
Serem  for  the  protection  of  Gloucester 
and  Cardiff.  The  sum  allotted  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  amounted  to  £7,500, 
namely,  5,000  for  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
2,500  for  Belfast,  leaving  a  remainder  of 
£500  to  meet  contingencies. 

Mb.  DILLWTN  said,  he  should  pro- 
pose that  the  item  of  £3,000  for  the  de^ 
fences  of  the  Severn  be  omitted  ;  but  he 
thought  that,  before  entering  upon  the 
question  of  the  defence  of  commercial  har- 
Mr,  Bemal  Osborne 


hours,  some  explanation  ought  to  be  given 
respecting  Aldemey. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  replied,  that 
the  sura  to  be  voted  for  Aldemey  only 
amounted  to  £2,000,  and  was  required 
for  the  purchase  of  some  land. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he 
hoped  the  sum  of  £2,000  would  be  the 
last  required  for  that  place.  He  objected 
to  Aldemey  as  a  station  ;  but  as  the  works 
had  gone  on  so  far,  he  should  not  desire 
them  to  be  left  incomplete  for  the  want  of 
80  small  a  sum.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial harbours,  the  amount  originally 
proposed  to  be  devoted  to  their  defence 
was  £450.000.  of  which  £176,000  had 
been  expended.  His  complaint,  however, 
was  that  the  works  were  not  carried  ou 
fast  enough.  He  would  rather  see  money 
spent  on  the  defences  of  commercial  har- 
bours than  on  Portsdown  Hill.  If  Uie 
country  were  to  have  an  army  at  all  times 
sufiScient  to  occupy  the  proposed  forts  in 
that  neighbourhood,  then  the  case  would 
be  different ;  but  it  never  would  have  such 
a  force,  and  so  these  forts  were  likely 
to  become  powerful  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.  He  trusted  that  many  of  the 
forts  originally  conceived  would  not  be 
constructed,  and  that  other  works  would 
be  completed  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale.  It  had  been  said  that  an  enemy 
might  land  at  Chichester  or  in  Christ- 
church  Bay,  and  thus  threaten  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  no  hostile  army  would  dare, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Portsmouth, 
to  make  so  long  a  flank  march,  and  then 
leave  their  rear  exposed  by  taking  up  a 
position  to  the  north  of  Holsea  Lines. 
However,  if  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
in  that  quarter,  why  should  a  large  hos- 
pital be  built  within  range  of  the  guns 
of  an  invading  force?  He  also  wislied 
to  ask  where  the  central  depot  for  stores 
spoken  of  last  year  was  to  be  established  ? 

Me.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he 
observed  an  item  for  the  defences  of  the 
harbours  of  Harwich,  Newhaven,  and  tlie 
Downs.  The  total  estimate  for  com- 
pleting the  works  was  £120,000,  and  he 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  specify 
what  were  their  intentions  with  rrgard  to 
each  of  those  places.  He  looked  upon  the 
proposed  expenditure  as  perfectly  useless. 
As  for  Harwich,  any  enemy  would  find 
great  diflBculty  in  getting  there,  and  tlie 
existing  works  were  quite  sufficient  fur 
the  defence  of  the  harbour.  Then  again, 
what  was  meont  by  the  Downs.  Did  the 
term  refer  to  Walmer  Castle  ? 
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Captain  JERVIS  said,  that  the 
boar  of  Harwich  had  alwajs  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  large  enough  to  admit  an 
enemy's  fleet.  In  case  of  a  continental 
war,  the  first  thing  the  French  wonld  do 
woold  be  to  inTade  Belgiom  ;  and  if  they 
obtained  possession  of  Antwerp,  they  would 
be  in  a  position  directly  opposite  Harwich. 
He  wished  to  know,  whether  there  was 
any  chance  of  the  Vote  being  expended 
during  the  year?  It  was  a  matter  of 
jnst  complaint  that  votes  were  taken  every 
year  for  fortifications  which  were  never 
erected.  In  the  case  of  Hull,  money  was 
granted  for  msny  consecutive  years  before 
it  was  actually  spent. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  a 
Vote  in  Committee  of  Supply  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  maximum.  It  was  not  in- 
cumbent on  the  Government  to  spend 
the  whole  amount  which  they  were  em- 
powered to  spend.  It  was  a  matter  of 
discretion.  With  regard  to  these  three 
harbours,  it  might  be  wrong  to  class  them 
under  one  head  ;  but  it  had  been  done  in 
previous  votes,  and  it  was  convenient  not 
to  introduce  the  novelty  of  a  division. 
Engineering  and  military  authorities  had 
advised  the  War  Office  that  Harwich, 
Newhaven,  and  the  Downs  were  open  to 
attack,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
some  fortifications.  He  was  afraid  that 
those  persons  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  that  the  amount  was 
inadequate,  but  £15,000  was  what  he 
a&ked  the  Committee  to  Vote  for  the 
present  year.  He  would  not  undertake 
to  say  that  even  that  amount  would  be 
expended,  but  of  course  it  would  not  be 
exceeded. 

Captain  JERVIS  asked,  whether  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  could  assure  them  that 
the  whole  wonld  be  expended. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  be  could 
not  enter  into  any  undertaking. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
gallant  Officer  should  know  the  reason 
why  sometimes  the  whole  sum  voted  was 
not  expended.  Until  the  Estimate  was 
voted,  the  drawings  could  not  be  made  out 
or  the  contracts  entered  into.  That  took 
a  considerable  time  ;  and,  when  the  Esti- 
mate was  voted  late  in  the  Session  of  last 
year,  the  winter  came  on  and  the  works 
were  interrupted  by  the  weather.  That 
was  the  reason  why  it  was  often  impossible 
to  do  in  the  financial  year  the  works  which 
were  estimated  and  voted  for  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 


Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  of  opmion 
that  neither  the  Bristol  Channel  stood  in 
need  of  land  defences,  nor  that  the  pro- 
posed defences  were  judicious.  The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  priva- 
teers ;  but  with  Mil  ford  Haven  and  Fal- 
mouth, which  were  both  considerable  ports 
for  the  rendesvons  of  men-of-war,  the 
inlet  was  safe  ;  and  if  an  unfortunate  priva- 
teer entered  it,  a  telegram  to  either  pkoe 
would  bring  a  vessel  of  war  in  pursuit 
long  before  she  could  reach  the  Steep 
Holmes,  100  miles  above  Swansea,  and 
she  would  be  caught  in  a  complete  trap. 
A  fortification  had  been  put  up  at  the 
Mumbles  Head  ;  but  he  considered  that 
they  miglit  just  as  well  have  thrown  the 
money  into  the  sea.  They  could  not  re- 
sort  to  artillery  practice  for  fear  of  break- 
ing the  windows  of  the  lighthouse  close 
by ;  and  now  it  appeared  that  another 
battery  was  rcquirea  to  defend  that  which 
had  been  erected.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  keep  a  few  gunboats  moored  in  the 
neighbourhood  ready  to  be  put  into  com- 
mission on  the  threat  of  war  ;  and  he 
begged  therefore  to  move  that  the  Vote 
be  reduced  by  £3,000. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he 
thought  the  Government  had  come  to  a 
very  wise  decision.  A  gunboat  ought  to 
have  a  point  d*appui  where  shelter  would 
be  afforded  if  a  larger  vessel  entered  the 
Channel. 

Major  KNOX  said,  he  felt  bound  to 
expostulate  with  the  Government  on  the 
shabby  sum  of  £2,500  appropriated  to  the 
Irish  harbours  out  of  £163,000.  Belfast, 
Galway,  and  Londonderry  were  quite  de- 
fenceless. 

Lord  FERMOT  said,  he  would  suggest 
that,  instead  of  setting  up  on  isolated 
rocks  batteries  that  could  either  be  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  or  avoided  by  him 
altogether,  they  should  adopt  a  plan  by 
which  the  navy  might  be  made  more  avail- 
able for  defence.  A  fleet  of  gunboats 
located  in  Cork  Harbour  might,  for  in- 
stance, be  got  ready  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  beat  off  any  suspicious-looking  vessels 
which  might  appear  on  our  coast.  Thus, 
by  placing  the  lighthouses,  where  neces- 
sary, in  telegraphic  communication  with 
one  another,  and  with  those  harbours  in 
which  the  gunboats  were  situated,  he 
would  have  a  weapon  always  in  readiness 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  Entertain- 
ing that  view,  he  should  vote  for  the  re- 
duction proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea,  being  prepared  at 
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the  same  time  to  submit  his  own  plan  to 
the  Committee  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said*  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  noble  Lord  was  worthy  of 
attention  ;  but  it  could  not  be  considered 
an  economical  mode  of  defence.  It  would 
obviously  be  cheaper  to  have  batteries, 
which  could  be  manned  bj  the  Volunteers 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  Vote  would  not  be  grudged  bj  the  com- 
mercial communities,  to  whose  protection 
it  was  intended  to  contribute. ' 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  con- 
curred with  the  hoD.  Gentleman  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  in  the  opinion  that  tife  establish- 
ment of  gunboats,  as  proposed,  would  be 
bj  no  means  an  economical  i^rrangcment ; 
while  it  was  quite  clear  that  but  a  very 
small  eitent  of  submarine  telegraph  wires 
could  be  laid  down  for  the  amount  of  the 
item  which  it  was  sought  to  strike  out  of 
the  Estimates— £3,000.  He  might  add, 
that  all  the  Government  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  expend  in  the  shape  of  votes  for 
completely  new  works  for  the  defence  of 
our  commercial  harbours  was  £170,000, 
which  could  hardly  be  considered  an  ex- 
travagant amount,  especially  by  those  who 
were  aware,  as  he  was,  of  the  great  alarm 
which  prevailed  among  those  connected 
with  those  harbours  when  it  was  thought 
there  would  be  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  He  was,  indeed,  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  he  did  not  think  any  great  degree 
of  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
privateers  or  men-of*war  entering  our  com- 
mercial parts,  inasmuch  as  the  entrance 
would  be  attended  with  much  risk  ;  but  he 
did  not  at  the  same  time  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  enormous  mass 
of  shipping  in  those  ports  wholly  unpro- 
tected. Cardiff,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol 
would,  at  all  events,  be  henefited  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
£3,000  under  discussion,  ond  he  there- 
fore hoped  the  Committee  would  sanction 
the  scheme. 

Mr.  MONSELL  thought  the  question 
for  the  Committee  to  consider  was,  whether 
the  plan  of  the  Government  was  likely  to 
be  an  effectual  one  compared  with  that  of 
the  noble  Lord  tlie  Membrr  for  Maryle- 
bone.  The  latter,  although  it  would  be 
costly,  would  no  doubt  be  effectual.  Nor 
did  he  think  the  country  could  be  at  war 
for  a  single  year  with  a  naval  Power  with- 
out the  commercial  towns  forcing  the  adop- 
tion of  that  plan  upon  the  Government  of 
the  day,  whether  the  defences  now  pro- 
Lord  Fermoy 


posed  were  executed  or  not.  He  would 
therefore  venture  to  propose  that  the  Vote 
be  postponed  with  the  view  of  consulting 
competent  authorities  out  of  doors  on  the 
subject. 

Viscount  PALME RSTON  contended, 
that  floating  defences,  such  as  those  pro- 
posed, could  never  be  so  applicable  at  the 
moment  to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained, 
or  so  effectual,  as  defences  on  shore.  Of 
the  justice  of  thaf  view  an  instance  had 
been  furnished  in  the  Danish  war,  in  which 
the  superiority  of  even  earthen  batteries 
thrown  up  ou  a  sudden  to  vessels  had  been 
shown  in  the  citse  of  a  Danish  ship  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  one  of  which  had  been 
taken  and  the  other  destroyed  by  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  thrown  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Coburg  on  the  shore.  A  battery  was 
always  ready  and  on  the  spot,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  those  interested  in  the  harbour 
of  Bristol  would  prefer  it  as  a  means  of 
defence  to  a  number  of  gunboats  stationed 
in  Cork  harbour  or  in  Plymouth.  The  fact 
was,  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  the 
aid  of  these  gunboats  could  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emergency, 
while  it  niust  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  hostile  force  might  be  superior  to  the 
gunboats  at  command.  The  principles  of 
common  sense,  then,  he  thought,  pointed 
out  that  means  of  defence  on  shore  was 
preferable.  If  the  Government  bad  pro- 
posed a  large  sum  for  the  purposes  of  such 
defence,  some  lion.  Gentlemen  would,  no 
doubt,  object  to  the  extravagance  of  lay- 
ing out  so  much  money  for  the  protection 
of  commercial  harbours.  As  the  case 
stood,  however,  the  sum  was  saitl  to  be 
too  small  ;  but  when  he  informed  the 
Committee  that  good  judges  of  military 
defence  had  pronounced  it  to  be  sufficient, 
he  did  not  think  the  Vote  could  reason- 
ably be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
amount. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  ssid,  that  Cardiff 
had  latterly  increased  very  much  in  im- 
portance. It  was  now  the  greatest  port 
for  the  exportation  of  steam  coal  and  iron, 
and  its  tonnage  was  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Bristol.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proposed  defences  would  be  a 
▼oluable  defence  to  Cardiff,  but  he  did  not 
understand  how  they  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  defence  of  Gloucester  or 
Bristol. 

Sir  MORTON  PETOsnid,  that  if  these 
Votes  were  proposed  on  some  compre- 
hensive plan,  they  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  ^  j 
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Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  obserTed.  he 
was  afraid  of  comprehensive  plana.  Last 
jear  they  had  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
fortifications— £11,000,000  that  eame  to  ; 
and  the  public  were  now  beginning  to  find 
out  that  as  far  as  one  port  went — Ports- 
mouth— the  money  was  pretty  nearly 
thrown  away,  for  the  Warrior  could  not 
get  in  above  B^e  days  in  the  month.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  noble  Lord's  Go- 
yernment,  with  all  its  good  qualities,  was  a 
roost  expensive  onel  The  noble  Lord  had 
DOt  the  least  idea  of  saving  money,  and 
he  never  would  have  until  a  Yote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  forced  him  to  it.  The 
speech  of  \he  hoti.  Gentleman  below  him 
(Mr.  Dillwyn)  had  received  no  answer.  If 
it  wore  not  answered,  he  should  support 
him  in  his  Motion  for  reducing  the  Vote  by 
the  sum  of  £3,000.  He  was  only  sorry 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  gone  the 
"entire  animal,"  and  moved  the  omission 
of  the  whole  £30,000  instead  of  the 
£3.000. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  explained,  that 
by  a  comprehensive  plan  he  meant  that 
these  Votes  should  be  prepared  with  some 
care  and  attention,  and  not  put  forward  in 
a  haphazard  kind  of  way.  He  had  always 
opposed  the  fortification  scheme. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he 
understood  that  in  future  wars  privateers 
were  not  to  be  used,  and  yet  that  was 
the  class  of  vessels  which  these  fortifica- 
tions were  intended  to  resist.  He  would 
move  the  omission  of  the  whole  item  of 
£30,000. 

Lord  FBRMOY  maintained,  that  if  his 
plan  were  adopted,  no  additional  expense 
would  be  caused.  No  more  gunboats 
would  be  needed  beyond  those  which  they 
would  keep  up  in  time  of  war.  Under 
any  circumstances,  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  place  them  in  central  points,  from 
which  they  could  be  readily  summoned  on 
an  emergency.  He  understood  that  a  tele- 
graphic company  had  recently  offered  to 
place  the  Admiralty  and  the  Foreign 
Office  in  communication  with  the  principal 
points  round  our  coast  on  the  Government 
paying  a  rent  for  a  single  wire. 

Colonel  SYKES*  said,  the  time  was 
when  the  oidy  object  of  an  Englishman 
was  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  his 
foe  and  strike  him  to  the  ground.  We 
were  now  fighting  behind  iron  plates  in  our 
ships,  while  on  ^lore  we  proposed  to  de- 
fend ourselves  behind  stone  and  brick 
walls.  The  change  was  quite  unworthy 
of  the  ancient  English  character. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

*'  That  the  Item  of  £30,000,  for  Defences  of 
Commercial  Harbours,  ^.,  be  reduced  bj  the 
sum  of  £3,000." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  36  ; 
Noes  96  :  Majority  60. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  that  as 
the  defence  of  the  Bristol  Channel  stood 
upon  the  same  ground  as  the  defence  of 
all  our  commercial  ports,  and  as  many 
professed  economists  had  just  voted  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea,  he  would  not  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  trouble  of  dividing  upon  his 
Motion. 

Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
that  portion  of  the  Vote  which  was  pro- 
posed for  fortifications  at  the  Mauritius. 
The  House  had  considered  the  general 
question  only  two  days  before,  and  he 
wished  to  know  how  far  the  Government 
intended  to  carry  into  practice  the  decision 
then  arrived  at  ?  According  to  the  Reso- 
lutions assented  to  by  the  House,  the  distant 
possessions  of  the  Crown  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  internal  defence, 
and  to  take  their  own  share  in  the  repulse 
of  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  the  further  pro- 
position that  distant  fortifications  should 
be  discontinued  was  only  not  pressed  be- 
cause accepted  of  course.  After  the 
avowals  of  the  Government  the  other 
night,  he  wished  to  know  how  it  was 
that  this  particular  Vote  was  allowed  to 
re-appear.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  their  policy  was  changed  by  the 
debate  on  Tuesday  night,  and  whether 
their  continued  Vote  to  fortify  the  Mauritius 
was  part  of  a  policy  which  lasted  np  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Taun- 
ton ?  He  did  not  for  a  moment  object  to 
the  Vote  for  the  fortifications  of  imperial 
garrisons  in  the  Mediterranean,  such  as 
Gibraltar  ;  but  he  certainly  did  object  to 
fortifying  any  such  posts  as  the  Mauri- 
tius. Those  fortifications  were  at  present 
utterly  inadequate ;  but  to  make  them 
adequate  not  only  would  cost  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money,  but  they  would 
take  more  men  than  we  could  possibly 
spare  to  garrison  them.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  it  would  take  a 
million  of  money  to  make  all  our  distant 
fortifications  adequate,  and  in  case  any,  by 
inadequate  defence,  were  lost  in  a  war,  a 
yast  amount  of  stores,  besides  men,  would 
be  sacrificed.  Under  any  circumstances 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  men,  because 
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tliose  who  would  form  the  garrison  might 
as  well  be  prisoners  of  war  so  far  as  ren- 
dering anj  serTice  to  this  country  was  con- 
cerned. The  estimate  made  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  defences  in  the  Mauritius 
was  £202.000,  of  which  £140,000  had 
been  spent ;  while,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  which  had  been  made  in  the  system 
of  warfare  since  that  Estimate  was  made» 
Sir  J.  Burgojne  now  considered  that  no- 
thing short  of  fortifying  the  whole  island 
bj  a  chain  of  forts  would  be  effective. 
They  knew  very  well  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  war  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  an  empire ;  consequently,  the 
practice  of  concentrating  the  troops  at 
home  aud  defending  our  distant  possessions 
abroad  by  the  navy,  in  conjunction  with 
the  means  of  defence  the  colonies  them- 
selves  supplied,  should  be  adopted.  The 
utility  of  expending  large  sums  of  money 
in  fortifying  such  islands  as  the  Mauritius, 
was  contested  by  Admiral  Erskine  and 
other  high  authorities.  Earl  Grey,  a  good 
colonial  authority,  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  considered  the  money  al- 
ready spent  was  absolutely  wasted,  and  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  blow  up  the  fortifications  that  had  been 
begun.  The  same  remarks  he  had  made 
in  respect  to  the  Mauritius  applied  in  a 
still  greater  degree  to  St.  Helena  ;  and  he 
would,  if  he  found  any  support,  go  so  far 
as  to  move  the  omission  of  that  part  of 
the  Vote.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose would  repeat  the  Motion  which  the 
Government  had  induced  him  to  withdraw 
on  Tuesday,  he  would  certainly  support  it 
by  his  vote. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  the  objection 
urged  against  the  Mauritius  and  St.  He- 
lena applied  with  the  same  force  against 
the  fortification  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Be- 
fore the  Committee  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made,  important  and  most  conclusive 
evidence  had  been  given  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  upon  this  point.  He 
stated  distinctly  that  he  had  minutely  in- 
quired into  the  state  of  the  fortifications 
and  their  possible  use  in  time  of  war  ;  and 
his  deliberate  opinion  was  that  these  forti- 
fications were  worse  than  useless  ;  that 
they  would  require  an  enormous  force  to 
man  them  which  could  not  be  spared  ;  that 
they  were  within  thirty  miles  of  Malta, 
whence,  if  we  had  command  of  the  sea, 
we  should  be  able  to  send  a  fleet  to  defend 
the  islands  in  case  of  attack,  while  if  wo 
had  not,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
any  force  we  could  leave  on  the  islands  to 
Mr.  Adderley 


defend  them  against  any  enemy  that  chose 
to  attack  thenu  Under  these  circumstances 
he  thought  the  Vote  for  the  Ionian  Islands 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  cox  suggested,  that  Newfoundland 
for  which  there  was  a  Vote  of  £1,000,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  for  which  there  was  a  Vote 
of  £10,000,  should  be  included  in  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which 
would  bring  it  more  within  the  scope  of 
the  Resolution  passed  with  regard  to  the 
colonies  on  Tuesday  night. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  wished 
to  relieve  the  Government  from  any  charge 
of  bad  faith  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
The  Resolution  passed  on  tbe4tli  of  March 
was  in  these  words — 

**  Resolved  that  this  Hoqjw,  while  fullj  ree^- 
nising  the  claims  of  all  portions  of  the  Britisli 
empire  to  Imperial  aid  in  their  protection  against 
perils  arising  from  the  conseqaenoes  of  Imperial 
poliojr,  is  of  opinion  that  colonies  exercising  the 
rights  of  self-government  ought  to  nndertake  the 
main  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  own 
internal  order  and  seoaritj,  and  ought  to  assist  in 
their  own  external  defence." 

His  hon.  Friend  stated  in  general  terms 
that  the  Government  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  no  large  expenditure  should  be 
made  for  colonial  fortifications ;  but  he 
was  quite  sure  that  he  also  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  Government  did  not 
assent  to  the  last  part  of  the  Resolution, 
while  tliey  were  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
previous  part  of  it.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
good  faith  was  concerned,  the  Government 
stood  perfectly  clear.  The  question  was 
wholly  independent  of  the  Resolution  passed 
two  nights  ago.  It  was  entirely  a  question 
of  expediency.  With  regard  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, what  was  intended  was,  at  the  cost 
of  £15,000  to  complete  the  fortifications 
in  Port  Louis.  It  was  proposed  simply  to 
complete  that  fortification,  and  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  ask  for 
the  £49,000  which  appeared  in  the  fifth 
column.  In  order  that  the  history  of  the 
Vote  should  be  exhibited,  the  original 
figures  stood  as  they  had  done  in  former 
Estimates,  and  the  balance  was  stated  in 
the  fifth  column  ;  but  he  repeated  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  ask  for  anything  more  than  the  £15,000, 
unless,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  that 
sum  should  not  be  sufficient.  With  that 
explanation,  he  trusted  that  the  Committee 
would  agree  to  the  Vote.  • 

Mr.  cox  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
the  items  for  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia. 
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Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  tbej  were 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  alarm 
eiisted  as  to  hostilities  with  the  United 
States.  It  was  represented — and  he  be- 
lieved with  perfect  truth — that  St.  John's 
in  Newfoundland,  and  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  were  inadequately  defended,  and 
that  it  was  desirable,  having  regard  to  the 
naval  interests  of  the  mother  country  as 
well  as  to  our  commerce,  ttiat  they  should 
be  more  completely  protected.  Of  course 
at  that  moment  they  hoped  that  nothing 
would  happen  to  cause  an  interruption  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore the  immediate  necessity  for  such  a 
measure  had  ceased.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  thought  that  on  the  whole 
it  would  be  a  prudent  precaution  to  main- 
tain these  two  items,  and  therefore,  unless 
any  hon.  Gentleman  could  state  any  good 
reason  to  the  contrary,  he  would  wish  to 
press  them  on  tiie  Committee. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  was  satis- 
fied, as  far  as  Mauritius  was  concerned, 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  promise  that 
the  Vote  of  £15,000  then  proposed  for 
the  works  in  progress  would  be  the  end  of 
all  the  Votes  that  would  be  asked  for. 
With  respect  to  the  answer  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  on  Tues- 
day last,  he  must  say  that  his  impression 
of  it  was  quite  the  reverse  of  that  de- 
scribed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  As 
regarded  Nova  Scotia,  bearing  in  mind 
the  Resolutions  agreed  to  the  other  night, 
he  wished  to  ask  what  share  of  the  burden 
of  Its  own  defence  the  Govemment  ex- 
pected that  colony  to  take? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  replied,  that 
its  share  would  be  the  maintenance  of  a 
militia.  Undoubtedly  they  did  not  expect 
it  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  towards  the 
fortifications  of  the  port  of  Halifax,  a  great 
naval  station  in  which  England  had  a 
direct  imperial  interest.  The  view  taken 
by  the  Government  was  that  the  way  in 
which  our  North  American  colonies  could 
contribute  to  their  self-defence  was  not  by 
maintaining  a  standing  army  in  the  form 
of  permanent  paid  regiments,  but  by  pro- 
viding an  efficient  militia. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
he  desired  to  ask,  whether  a  practice  which 
prevailed  at  the  Admiralty  prevailed  also 
at  the  War  Office^ — namely,  that  as  long 
as  the  department  kept  within  the  expen- 
diture sanctioned  by  that  House  as  the 
total  amount  of  the  Vote,  and  also  kept 
within  the  amount  placed  in  column  one  as 
the  entire  estimated  cost  of  each  work. 


they  deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  spend 
any  sum  on  any  work  without  reference  to 
the  precise  sum  specifically  granted  for  it 
by  Parliament. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  department  was  one  thing,  and 
the  legal  rule  another.  [Laughter.']  He 
was  afraid  the  Committee  had  begun  to 
laugh  rather  too  early.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was,  that  the  legal  rule  was  more 
lax  than  the  practice,  though  the  Com- 
mittee had  probably  thought  that  he  n»eant 
just  the  reverse.  The  rule  of  law  was  that 
the  department  was  merely  bound  by  the 
Appropriation  Act,  and,  provided  it  kept 
within  the  total  amount  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, it  had  power  to  transfer  one  item  to 
another.  But  it  was  not  the  practice  of 
the  War  Office  to  make  such  a  transfer ; 
it  adhered  to  the  items  as  agreed  to  in 
Committee  of  Supply.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  tliat.  it  had  never  in  any  single 
instance  departed  from  that  principle,  but, 
unquestionably,  it  generally  observed  it. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
that  answer  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
He  only  wished  that  the  same  practice  was 
adhered  to  by  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  should 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Vote  for  fortifications  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
as  he  considered  the  evidence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  conclusive  on  that 
point. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

«  That  the  Item  of  £2,500,  for  Additional  Ma- 
gazine Accommodation  be  omitted  fi:>om  the  pro- 
posed Vote." 

Captain  JERVIS  said,  he  would  oppose 
the  Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
heen  decided  to  furnish  such  fortifications 
in  that  island  as  were  absolutely  required. 
Moreover,  those  islands  paid  a  large  con- 
tribution towards  their  own  military  pro 
tection.  Their  fortifications  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the  sum 
spent  in  improving  them  had  been  re- 
markably small. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  explained,  that 
there  had  been  a  re-armament  of  the  for- 
tifications at  Corfu  ;  that  larger  guns  had 
been  brought  into  use,  and  had  necessi- 
tated larger  magazine  accommodation. 

Mr.  BENTINCE  said,  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  as  long  as  the  British  pro- 
tectorate was  maintained  there,  they  ought 
to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  keeping 
up  the  fortifications  ;  besides  which,  those 
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islands  might  prove  of  immense  importance 
in  enabling  us  to  maintain  our  power  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  ADDERLBY  said,  he  also  would 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Baronet  not  to  press 
his  Amendment,  as  the  fortifications  were 
kept  up  in  those  islands  in  consequence 
of  an  agreement  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  treaty  or  contract. 

Sib  MORTON  PBTO  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(8.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

*'That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £168,128,  be 
granted  to  Her  Maierty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Civil  Baildingt  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which  will 
oome  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  3l8t  day  of  March,  1863,  inclusive." 

Mb.  NBWDEGATB  said,  he  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
manufacturers  of  small  -  arms  iu  conse- 
quence of  their  being  all  sent  for  inspec- 
tion to  Enfield,  where  rigorous  tests  were 
applied,  whereas  the  competing  Govern- 
ment Enfield  rifles  manufactured  there 
were  sent  out  without  subjecting  them  to 
more  than  ordinary  inspection.  He  asked 
whether  the  Government  had  any  objec- 
tion to  the  arms  manufactured  by  the 
trade  being  inspected  by  Colonel  Tulloch, 
independently  of  the  Enfield  establish- 
ment, it  being  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Colonel  Tulloch  was  the  most  competent 
aroall-arms  inspector  in  the  country. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  ssid,  he  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  small-arms 
manufacturers  in  consequence  of  the  arms 
being  sent  to  Enfield  for  inspection  in 
a  competing  establishment.  He  would, 
however,  bear  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  mind,  and  cause  inquiries  to 
be  made.  He  apprehended,  however,  that 
if  any  change  wore  made,  it  would  lead  to 
additional  expense. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  item  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  clothing  establishment  at  Pimlico. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Weedon  Commission, 
which  had  been  presided  over  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Turner),  it 
was  recommended  that  the  Government 
should  maintain  a  small  establishment  as  a 
check  upon  the  private  trade.  But  what 
was  the  case  now  ?  As  he  before  stated, 
no  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  clothing  of 
the  army  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands 
Mi'.  Bciitinck 


of  contractors  and  was  in  the  hamls  of  the 
Government.      The  Committee  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  all  the  cloth  trou- 
sers,  all  the  summer  trousers,  shakoes, 
shell-jackets,  all  the  greatcoats,  and   all 
but  the  tunics  of  forty- six  battalions  of  in- 
fantry were  made  at  Pimlico.     That  was 
quite  different  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission.     It  was  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Government  could  manu- 
facture clothing  at  a  smaller  cost  than  pri- 
vate traders.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Dungannon  had  said  that  the  cloth- 
ing made  in  the   Government   establish- 
ments was  better  than  that  supplied  by 
contractors,  but  how  could  any   but   the 
best  articles  be  received  when  all  bad  to 
undergo   strict  inspection?      At    Pimlico 
there  were  two  different  establishments, 
one  for  manufacturing  clothing,  and  the 
other  for  inspecting  clothing,   so  that  all 
the  articles  suppli^  by  contractors  were 
sent   to   Pimlico   to   undergo   inspection, 
while  the  goods  manufactured  on  the  pre- 
mises underwent  no  inspection  at  all.    That 
was  not  fair  to  the  contractors.     The  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  War  had  told  them  that 
a  great  part  of  the  money  asked  for  was 
wanted  for  storage,  but  he  (Mr.  MonseU) 
was  informed  that  the  Government  had  at 
their  disposal  storage  for  the  clothing  of 
500,000  men.     If  there  was  any  article 
which  private  contractors   might   be  ex- 
pected  to   supply  well,  it  was    clothing. 
One  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  why  we 
did  not  adopt  the  French  plan  and  have 
the  clothing  made  up   by  the  regimental 
tailors  ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was  that 
we  had  no  conscription,  and  therefore  conld 
not  calculate  upon  having  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  skilled  tailors  in  the  army.     He 
thought  they  had  gone  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion   of    Government   manufactures,  snd 
unless  some  check  was  applied,  the  Go- 
vernment  would   soon   absorb  the   entire 
clothing  of  the  army.      It  was,  no  doubt, 
necessary  that    the    Government    should 
keep  a  check  upon  the  contractor,  but  it 
was  equally  necessary  that  the  contractor 
should  keep  a  check  upon  the  Government. 
He  moved  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £26,100, 
the  sum  asked  for  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Dimes's  factory. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Item  of  £26,100,  for  the  Paw**** 
of  part  of  Mr.  Dimes*  New  Factory,  be  omittad 
from  the  proposed  Vote." 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  his  an- 
swer to  the  Amendment  was  a  very  short 
one.    The  officers  of  tbe  War  Departmenl 
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wore  already  in  occupation  of  part  of  Mr. 
Dimes 's  factory,  for  which  a  heavy  rent 
was  paid.  It  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  fbr  the  public  to 
bay  the  premises,  as  the  interest  of  the 
outlay  would  be  less  than  the  rent.  The 
Committee  would  observe  that  there  was  a 
diminution  in  the  total  amount  of  the  Vote ; 
but  if  they  should  refuse  to  grant  the  sum 
asked  for,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
War  Department  must  continue  to  rent  the 
premises. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  saw  no  ob 
jection  to  the  Government  making  all  the 
clothing  for  the  army,  and,  putting  aside 
the  question  of  comparative  cost,  he  should 
be  glad  if  they  were  to  do  so. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  explained,  that 
the  general  rule  of  the  Government  was 
not  to  rely  exclusively  upon  their  own  es- 
tablishments or  upon  contractors.  There 
was  one  targe  contractor  who  supplied  a 
considerable  amount  of  clothing  to  the 
army,  and  who  happened  to  be  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  mo N sell  observed,  that  that 
was  a  mistake. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  at  all 
eyents  the  contractor  lived  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  believed  that  the  esta- 
blishment was  economically  conducted, 
and  he  repeated  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  altering  the  proportion  of  clothing 
now  supplied  by  contractors. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  affirmed, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Government 
could  compete  satisfactorily  as  clothiers  with 
private  tradesmen,  and  it  was  not  for  the 
public  interest  that  they  should  compete. 
It  was  said  that  the  present  system  was 
not  to  be  further  extended,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  already  nine-tenths  of  the 
clothing  of  the  army  was  manufactured  by 
the  Government.  All  kinds  of  clothing 
but  trousers  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  only  forty-five  regiments  had 
tunics  made  by  contractors.  The  Weedon 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  small  Government  establishment  would 
suffice  to  check  the  trader,  but  the  small 
establishment  had  grown  into  one  which 
clothed  nine-tenths  of  the  army.  Govern- 
ment had  also  got  ^fe  years'  stuck  of 
clothing,  but  the  Committee  recommended 
the  keeping  on  hand  of  a  very  small  stock, 
say  a  supply  for  six  months.  That  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  storekeepers  at 
Woolwich  and  Chatham.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  propose  to  go  further  ;  but 
could  they  well  stop  ?     They  had  an  enor- 
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mous  staff,  and  an  inspector  of  clothing, 
who  inspected  the  clothing  made  by  the 
Government,  and  also  that  made  by  con- 
tractors ;  and  if  the  latter  was  not  tho- 
roughly good  in  workmanship  and  material, 
it  was  rejected.  It  was  high  time  the 
Committee  came  to  some  decision  on  the 
question  whether  the  Government  were  to 
be  army  clothiers  and  were  to  compete  with 
the  trade. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  must  be  aware  that  the  clothing, 
under  the  old  system,  was  ill-made  and 
made  up  of  bad  materials,  so  much  so  that 
on  wet  days  the  clothes  were  completely 
shrunk. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  serve  under  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  a  very  severe 
commander  he  was.  But  the  observations 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  were  mis- 
placed, because  what  he  referred  to  took 
place  under  the  system  of  the  army  cloth- 
ing colonels,  which  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  existing  system. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  that  the  question  whether 
the  Government  should  become  clothiers 
on  a  large  scale  did  not  arise  upon  the 
Vote,  which  was  simply  to  decide  whether 
certain  premises  should  be  bought  instead 
of  rented. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  pointed  out, 
that  if  these  premises  were  once  purchased, 
there  was  much  less  probability  than  be- 
fore of  the  Government  ever  ceasing  to 
supply  clothing  largely.  He  again  recom- 
mended that  the  clothing  should  be  made 
in  the  regiments,  which  would  give  the 
men  occupation  and  would  excite  a  useful 
rivalry  as  to  which  regiment  should  be  the 
best  clothed.  At  present  there  was  a  want 
of  occupation  in  the  army,  and  the  plan 
he  suggested  had  been  found  to  work  very 
well  in  France. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  there  were  quite 
enough  non-effectives  at  present  in  the 
army,  without  having  tailors  or  shoemakers 
in  addition.  The  clothing  supplied  from 
the  Government  stores  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  that  previously  provided, 
and  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  army. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
would  continue  so  salutary  a  check  upon 
the  contractors. 

Mr.  J.  A.  TURNER  said,  that  if  those 
premises  were  purchased  instead  of  rented 
the  country  would  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
tied  to  the  present  system  ;  but  if  they 
came  to  the  wiae  conclusion  that  they  were 
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giiDg  too  far  in  making  elothea  for  the 
ar'uy,  they  need  nut  buy  the  building. 
Tiiej  might,  perhaps,  sell  it  for  a  profit ; 
bat  it  would  be  the  first  time  thej  had 
done  to.  The  Weedou  Commifiuou  had 
recommended  that  a  small  oheek  should 
be  maintained  upon  the  prifate  trader ; 
but  the  converse  of  this  seemed  now  at- 
tempted, and  the  prifate  trader  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  small  check  upon  the 
Government.  He  helieTed  it  impossible 
that  the  Gofemment  could  compete  with 
private  traders,  either  in  point  of  economy 
or  of  efficiency,  as  regarded  articles  which 
were  not  eiceptional,  but  were  in  general 
demand. 

Ma.  LOCKE  said,  that  if  a  small  check 
produced  better  clothing,  he  thought  it 
would  be  still  further  improved  by  a 
larger  check.  The  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  was  in  fa- 
vour of  eitending  the  check  on  the  ooo- 
tractors ;  and  if  by  that  means  they  eoold 
be  made  honest,  a  success  would  have 
been  achieved. 

Captain  CARNEGIE  said,  he  should 
like  to  have  the  clothing  of  the  army  ma- 
nufactured in  the  army  itself ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  soldiers*  clothing 
spoiled.  There  was  always  work  enough 
for  the  tailors  now  in  the  army  in  altering 
the  clothing  when  supplied,  and  in  after- 
wards making  the  necessary  repairs. 

Major  WINDSOR  PARKER  asked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state  the  na- 
ture of  reports  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
regiments  who  now  inspected  the  clothing 
supplied,  whether  by  the  Government  or 
by  private  contractors. 

Mr.  COX  thought  the  Committee  should 
be  informed  what  rent  the  Government  was 
paying  lf»r  the  premises  in  question,  that 
they  might  judge  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  price. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  that  as  he  under- 
stood  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  premises  already  in 
their  possession,  and  not  distinct  premises, 
and  as  the  present  was  not  therefore  a 
favourable  time  to  test  the  principle,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  unikdrawn. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  a  sam.  not  ezcseding  £677,055,  be 
mnted  to  Her  Majestj,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Barracks  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  daring  the  jear  ending  on 
the  81  St  daj  of  March,  1803,  inclusive.*' 
Mr,  J,  A,  Turner 


Mb.  SELWYN  said,  that  he  should 
move  that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by  the  wm 
of  £12,700,  the  probable  chai^  eooss- 
auent  eo  the  augmentation  of  the  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst,  by  inereasiDg  the 
numl^  of  cadets  to  400.  He  thought  the 
redaction  was,  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
own  admission,  indispensable.  He  had 
slated  that  it  was  not  neceasary  that  all 
candidates  for  commissions  in  the  army 
should  be  educated  at  Sandhurst ;  sad,  if 
not,  where  would  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man draw  the  distinction?  It  appeared 
that  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  coll^ 
was  to  be  enforced  for  all  those  who  did  not 
purchase  their  commissions  ;  while  those 
who  purchased  them  m^^ht  he  educated 
where  they  thought  fit.  The  conpul807 
instruction  at  the  college  was  absindoned 
for  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  aeois- 
miasion,  and  enforced  for  thoae  who  ooaU 
not.  That  he  must  again  confess  that  be 
could  not  understand  ;  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it  even  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  patronage.  If  it  were  neccsssiy 
to  have  some  check  on  patronage,  let  there 
be  an  examination,  however  stringent,  bst 
let  the  candidates  acquire  their  knowledge 
anywhere  they  chose.  Why  force  then  to 
obtain  it  in  a  particular  place,  and  ins 
particular  manner  ?  Let  all  thecandidstei 
have  an  open  and  fair  chance.  If  Sand- 
hurst waa  the  best  place  for  obtaining  tbo 
neceasary  education,  why  was  not  the  resi- 
dence there  compulsory  on  all  ?  If  it  was 
not  the  best,  why  make  t)ie  course  eon- 
pulsory  on  any  f  If  a  liberty  of  choiee 
was  given,  it  should  be  given  rather  to  the 
poorer  class  of  candidates  than  to  the  rieh. 
If  any  doubt  were  felt  whether  the  system 
of  free  and  open  education  waa  beoefieial 
to  the  army,  at  least  let  it  have  a  fair  trisi 
before  they  sanctioned  an  immediate  ex- 
penditure and  a  lai|^e  annual  chaige. 

SibGBORGE  lewis  said,  a  Vote  of 
£15,000  waa  agreed  to  kst  year,  for  en- 
larging the  Colkge  at  Sandhurst.  Up  to 
the  1st  of  January  only  £953  of  that  son 
had  been  expended.  Most  of  the  Vote  of 
hut  year,  therefore,  was  still  usappropn- 
atcd.  The  sum  now  asked  for,  added  to 
the  sum  that  had  bten  expended,  was  not 
equal  to  the  Vote  passed  last  Session.  All 
that  was  proposed  was  to  mske  eertsio 
additions  to  the  college,  in  order  to  en- 
able young  men  who  entered  the  army 
without  purchasing  their  commission  to  be 
educated  for  the  examination  under  the 
present  rules,  which  required  caadidatss 
who  did    not  purchase  their  commiMioBS 
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to  have  psBsed  »  year  in  residence  at  Sand- 
hurst and  a  specified  examination.  He 
should  not  make  any  ohservations  on  the 
hon.  and  kamed  Gentleman's  want  of  in* 
telligenee«  which  might  he  very  great ;  he 
merely  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He 
thought  the  distinetion  between  the  oases 
of  an  officer  entering  the  army  by  pur* 
chase  and  another  who  entered  without  it, 
was  Tery  oh? ions ;  and  the  measure  was 
founded  on  that  distinction.  He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  agree  to  the  Vote. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  was  glad  to  hear 
that  only  £953  of  last  year's  Vote  had 
been  expended.  Since  then  the  scheme 
had  been  largely  modified.  Officers  pur- 
ohasing  their  commissiona  were  not  to  be 
obliged  to  pass  an  examination  at  Sand* 
hurst.  The  latter  class  included  a  large 
number  of  the  officers  who  entered  the 
service.  If  his  right  hon.  friend  would 
make  inquiry,  he  would  find  that  there  was 
sleeping  accommodation  at  Sandhurst  for 
400  cadets — a  number  far  beyond  the 
present  requirements,  or  any  likely  to 
arise  under  the  altered  regulations.  Ad- 
ditional halls  of  study  were  the  things 
most  requisite  at  Sandhurst. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  press 
on  the  GoTernment  the  propriety  of  con- 
stdering  the  views  expressed  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Colleague.  He  thought  it 
above  all  things  desirable  that  young  men 
before  they  entered  the  army  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  future 
members  of  other  professions.  He  put  it 
to  the  Committee  whether  it,  was  wise  to 
sanction  a  Vote  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  entaiKng  on  the  country  an  annual  ex- 
pendknre  of  £12,000  which  might  well 
be  saved. 

Mb.  ATRTON^  said,  the  qoestion  was 
not  a  purely  military  one,  but  had  an 
important  political  bearing.  A  stand- 
ing army  had  been  attended  with  less 
injurious  effects  in  Enghind  than  in  other 
countries,  becaose  the  officers  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  were  not  brought  up  as 
a  separate  class,  and  never  forgot  that 
they  were  members  of  society.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  a  French  officer  un- 
derstand that  he  had  any  other  duty  than 
to  obey  his  superior  in  command  ;  he  was 
perfectly  ready,  when  the  order  was  given, 
to  fire  upon  any  one.  Upon  general  pub 
lie  grounds  he  objected  to  this  Vote,  and 
the  Committee  ought  to  set  their  face 
against  any  attempt  to  draw  candidates 
into  a  shigle  military  establishment,  and 
thus  to  separate  them  in  their  habits  and 


sympathies  from  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

COLOVEL  NORTH  said,  the  objection  to 
officers  of  the  present  day  who  came  from 
the  Universities,  was  that  they  were  too 
old  when  they  entered  the  service.  They 
were  no  longer  of  the  same  stamp  as  those 
who  eame  years  ago  from  the  public  schools 
and  could  be  moulded  into  anything. 

Mr.  SELWYN  explained,  that  candi- 
dates for  commissions  would  not  be  re-* 
quired  to  go  through  the  whole  University 
course,  but  only  to  keep  six  terms,  from 
October  in  one  year  to  June  in  the  next, 
so  that  they  would  still  be  quite  young 
when  they  joined  the  army. 

C0L05BL  NORTH  said,  that  under 
those  circumstances,  he  did  not  see  what 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  their  going 
to  the  university  at  all. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  pro- 
posal  of  the  Universities  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  a  plan  for  ingrafting  on  the  or- 
dinary curriculum  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge a  species  of  Sandhurst  education 
for  young  men  about  to  enter  the  army. 
He  confessed  he  did  not  see  any  great 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  such 
a  system.  He  by  no  means  advocated 
a  unifersal  and  exclusively  professional 
training  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  officers 
of  the  army.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
holders  of  non  -  purchased  commissions, 
he  thought  they  might  advantageously 
go  to  Sandhurst,  where  the  special  train- 
ing they  received  would  enable  them 
to  join  their  regiments  without  delay. 
Though  the  Vote  was  asked  for,  no  more 
money  would  be  expended  at  Sandhurst 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFPITH  said,  he 
objected  to  a  scheme  which  tended  to 
establish  in  the  army  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth*  A  broad  line  would  be  drawn 
between  those  who  went  to  Sandhurst 
and  those  who  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
oppidans  and  collegers  at  public  schools. 
There  would  be  the  "tug-muttons,"  who 
were  forced  to  go  to  Sandhurst,  and  the 
chartered  libertines,  who  received  their 
education  wherever  it  was  most  agreeable 
to  them.  Tlie  scheme  he  held  to  be 
fundamentally  erroneous. 

General  LINDSAY  said,  he  thought 
it  perfectly  fair  that  the  Government,  in 
granting  commissions  without  purchase, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  make  terms  with 
the  recipients.  The  object  of  the  Sand- 
hurst scheme  was  to  bring  young  men 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  into  the  army. 
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Mb.  LOCKE  said,  be  should  like  to  tiear 
vliat  the  present  state  of  things  at  Sand- 
hurst was  before  be  was  called  on  to  agree 
to  this  Vote.  lie  was  informed  that  at 
present  there  were  only  200  cadets  at 
Sandhurst,  white  they  had  accommoda- 
tion for  4Q0;  and,  nevertheless,  they  were 
DOW  asked  to  create  accommodation  for 
400  more. 

Mb.  HBNLEY  said,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  Committee  were  in  this  difficulty — that 
they  had  to  choose  between  two  jobs.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  perfectly  free  and  open 
competition,  that  might  be  a  very  intelli- 
gible proposition ;  but  all  parties  seemed  to 
agree  that  there  must  be  a  special  educa- 
tion ;  and,  if  so,  he  could  not  understand 
why  it  should  be  Cambridge  against  Sand- 
hurst. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  thought  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Henley)  had 
fallen  into  a  mistake.  There  was  no  pro- 
position for  a  special  education  by  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  or  Dublin,  but  a  proposition 
that  young  men  from  those  uoiTersities 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  army  with- 
out passing  through  the  proposed  course  at 
Sandhurst,  if  they  could  answer  in  the  pe- 
culiar examination  which  the  Military  Col- 
lege required.  The  age  at  which  young 
men  were  admitted  to  the  army  did  not  de- 
pend on  whether  they  had  been  educated 
in  a  university  or  not.  They  were  not 
admitted  under  the  age  of  eighteen  nor 
over  that  of  twenty-three.  What  was 
the  objection  to  admitting  young  men 
within  those  years,  wherever  they  might 
hove  been  educated,  if  properly  qualified  ? 

Sib  harry  VERNEY  said,  that 
young  men  after  their  course  at  Sand- 
hurst were  perfectly  qualified  to  go  into 
the  country  and  make  sketches  on  which 
military  operations  could  be  undertaken. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  young  officers  trained  in  that  man- 
ner. 

Sib  MATTHEW  RIDLEY  expressed 
bis  opinion  that  young  men  were  well  dis- 
ciplined in  the  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

*'  That  the  Item  of  £10,787,  for  increasmg  the 
Rojal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  be  omitted 
from  the  proposed  Vote." 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  81 ; 
Noes  53  :   Majority  28. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  (in  answer  to 

Sir  Habbt  Vebnbt)  said,  that  the  sum  of 

£3,000  was  taken  for  the  purchase  of  the 

building  lately   used   as  a  club-house  at 

General  Lindsay 


Aldershot.  The  proprietor  of  the  house 
had  Jieen  permitted  to  erect  an  officers' 
club;  and  that  having  failed,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  take  the  house  off  his  hands. 

Majob  BARTTELOT  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  item  of  £3,400  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  insuring  a  water  supply  at  Al- 
dershot, which  was  greatly  needed. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  knew 
that  there  had  been  a  great  want  of 
water  at  Aldershot.  He  had  been  as- 
sured that  the  Estimate  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Original  Question,  as  amended, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £667,168  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  ef 
Barracks  at  Home  and  Abroad,which  willoome  m 
course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
31st  day  of  March,  1863,  inclusive/' 

— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  did 
not  propose  to  take  any  further  Votes 
that  night.  He  would  proceed  with  the 
Army  Estimates  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. 


TEBIPORART  ROAD  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
BUPPLT. 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  he  had  to  lay  on 
the  Uble  an  Estimate  of  £2,000  for  a 
Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park.  He  took 
that  course  in  conformity  with  what  be 
understood  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  as 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
had  proposed  to  make  a  permanent  road. 
The  sciggestion  of  a  permanent  road  was 
not  favourably  received  by  the  House,  and 
he  now  proposed  to  take  the  means  of 
providing  a  temporary  road,,  which  would 
serve  for  the  additional  traffic  while  the 
Exhibition  was  open.  He  did  not  propose 
to  make  any  great  change  in  the  park, 
neither  to  construct  a  new  road  nor  to  make 
a  new  bridge.  His  plan  simply  was,  that 
carriagee  should  be  allowed  to  make  use 
of  portions  of  the  park  now  reserved  for 
riders  on  horseback.  The  line  of  road  he 
proposed  would  enter  Hyde  Park  from 
Bay 6 water  at  Victoria  Gate.  It  would  be 
identical  with  the  existing  carriage  drive 
until  it  approached  the  bridge  over  the 
Serpentine.  The  carriages  would  then  go 
over  that  portion  of  the  bridge  now  ex- 
clusively confined  to  riders.  They  would 
then  proceed  to  the  south  of  the  bridge 
until  they  reached  Rotten  Row.  Here 
they  would  take  less  than  half  the  pre- 
sent road,  and  then,  passing  to  the  west. 
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would  leave  the  park  hj  Qaeen's  Gate. 
Tbej  would  then  proceed  to  the  Exhi- 
bition by  Prince  Albert  Road.  The  road 
would  be  thirty-five  feet  wide,  except  over 
the  bridge,  where  thirty  feet  would  be  suf- 
ficient. The  bridge  was  fifty-two  feet 
wide,  and  the  space  left  for  foot  passen- 
gers would  not  expose  them  to  any  serious 
inconTenienoe.  The  sum  of  £2,000  might 
at  first  appear  rather  large  ;  but  the  cost 
of  making  a  road  was  from  3#.  to  3#.  3d. 
a  square  yard,  so  that  £2,000  was  only  a 
moderate  estimate.  The  whole  distance 
at  present  used  by  horses,  and  which  would 
be  traversed  by  carriages,  was  more  than 
half  a  mile— namely,  1,100  yards,  at  the 
widlh  of  thirty-five  feet.  Less  than  £2,000 
could  not  be  allowed  for  labour,  metalling, 
and  for  railings  and  fences  necessary  to 
separate  the  carriages  from  horse  and 
foot  passengers.  When  the  road  ceased  to 
be  employed,  the  material  might  be  taken 
up  and  a  portion  of  its  value  repaid,  either 
by  sale  or  other  use  of  the  material.  He 
proposed  that  the  road  should  be  open  to 
all  carriages  conveying  passengers  to  the 
Exhibition.  Hackney  cabs  and  omnibuses 
would  be  allowed  tho  free  use  of  the  road  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  open  to  carts  and  wag- 
gons conveying  goods.  Any  conveyances 
carrying  human  beings  to  the  Exhibition 
would  have  the  right  to  use  the  road.  He 
might  have  taken  a  shorter  course  for  the 
new  road,  but  it  would  have  cut  up  the 
park  more.  And  if  it  had  been  carried 
straight  across;  he  grass,  to  the  south 
of  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  the  omnibuses, 
cabs,  and  carriages  which  would  use  that 
road  would  colne  into  conflict  with  those 
which  might  be  proceeding  from  the 
eastward.  But  by  the  road  he  proposed 
all  the  carriages  coming  from  the  north 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of  those 
coming  from  the  east.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing 
roads,  to  alter  any  boundaries,  or  to  en- 
croach materially  on  the  grass  ;  but  only 
to  alter  a  portion  of  Rotten  Row,  so  as 
to  enable  carriages  to  go  where  riders 
now  went.  The  riders  would  have  thirty- 
five  feet  to  themselves,  and  would  also 
have  the  opportunity  of  closer  neighbour* 
hood  to  the  carriages. 

(10.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

'*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Expense  of  pro- 
viding a  Temporary  Road  across  Uyde  Park." 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  of  all 


the  plans  that  had  been  submitted  to  them 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  communication 
between  Bayswater  and  Eensington,  the 
one  just  proposed  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
most  absurd.  He  could  not  see  how  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  accom- 
modate both  riders  and  carriages  over  the 
narrow  bridge  at  the  Serpentine.  It  was 
clear  by  his  scheme  that  riders  would  be 
cot  off  from  all  means  of  communication  in 
that  part  of  the  park.  It  would  take,  too, 
from  Rotten  Row  a  large  portion  of  the 
space  now  given  to  riders.  He  (Mr. 
Cochrane)  would  suggest  a  much  more 
easy  and  convenient  plan.  There  was 
already  a  road  going  right  through  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  which  was  used  by  riders 
at  the  last  Exhibition,  and  no  inconve- 
nience arose  therefrom.  Why  not  throw 
open  that  road  to  carriages?  They  had 
only  to  stop  the  Rotten  Row  road  when 
the  gates  opened.  This  arrangement  could 
be  carried  out  for  less  than  £300. 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  he  begged  leave, 
as  the  feather  weight  which  had  assisted 
to  break  the  back  of  the  camel  on  a  late 
occasion,  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  which  had  been 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  It  was  the  right  line — 
at  all  etents,  it  was  a  line  running  in  the 
right  direction.  He  would,  however,  sug- 
gest an  improvement  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge — that  the  whole  of  the  bridge 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  traffic,  and 
that  a  small  pontoon  bridge  should  be 
thrown  over  the  river  for  all  foot  passen- 
gers. He  thought  that  £2,000  was  a 
small  sum  to  effect  so  great  a  convenience. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  the  road 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  indi- 
cated was  the  one  which  he  (Sir  Morton 
Peto)  suggested  to  him  the  other  night. 
He  thought  it  the  very  best  that  could  be 
made.  He  did  not,  however,  concur  with 
his  noble  Friend  in  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  pontoon  bridge.  He 
would  suggest  that  Colonel  Fuwke,  who 
had  signally  succeeded  in  the  Exhibition 
Building  —  [Cries  of  Oh,  oh  !]  —  he 
spoke  of  its  construction  not  of  its  archi- 
tectural merit — could  easily  construct  a 
footpath  outside  the  bridge  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  of  timber  at  a  trifling  cost. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  add 
£500  more  to  his  Vote,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  contingencies.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  say  whether  be 
intended  to  alter  the  road  by  the  Powder 
Magazine.     A  road  could  be  easily  made 
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at  the  back  of  it  by  a  little  alteratum.  A 
fence  should,  of  course,  be  erected  be- 
tween that  part  of  Rotten  Row  to  be  used 
by  riders  and  the  part  that  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  Tebicles. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  be 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Honiton  (Mr.  Cochrane)  that  the  plan 
was  the  worst  that  could  be  proposed,  nor 
could  he  agree  with  the  hon.  Uentleman 
that  it  was  the « best  that  could  be  sug- 
gested. The  worst  plan  he  (Sir  John 
Pukington)  thought  was  the  one  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  so  wisely  aban- 
doned —  namely,  that  extraordinary  plan 
for  which  he  proposed  to  take  a  Vote  of 
£30,000.  It  struck  him  yery  strongly 
that  the  most  direct  and  convenient  course 
to  take  was  that  which  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Cochrane)  had  adTerted  to— that  of 
allowing  the  public  carriages  to  make  use 
of  the  north  walk.  It  could  be  done  at 
the  least  expense,  and  would  be  by  far 
the  most  conyenient  for  all  purposes.  He 
should  be  glad  to  hear  what  objection  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  have  to  it. 

Mr.  PEACOCKE  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Honiton  in  the  plan 
which  he  suggested,  and  thought  that  the 
echemo  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  decidedly  the  worst  that  could 
be  devised.  If  carried  out,  it  would  spoil 
Rotten  Row,  as  well  as  Kensington  Gar- 
dens and  Hyde  Park.  On  those  grounds 
he  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  divide 
the  Committee  against  the  proposition. 
At  all  events,  he  should  be  inclined  to 
move  that  the  question  be  adjourned  for 
further  consideration. 

Sir  HARRY  YfiRNEY  said,  he  ap- 
proved of  the  plan  of  the  First  Commis* 
sioner  of  Works.  He  saw  no  objection  to 
the  throwing  open  to  carriages  during  the 
Exhibition  of  a  much  larger  portion  of 
Hyde  Park,  from  the  Marble  Arch  to 
Apsley  House  and  to  the  Queen's  Gate. 
[An  hon.  Membbr  :  And  to  omnibuses  ?] 
Yes.  E<|uestrians  might  ride  on  the  grass 
as  they  dtd  formerly.  He  also  approved  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Morton  Peto)  that  the  whole  of  the  bridge 
should  be  given  up  to  carriages,  that 
equestrians  might  be  accommodated  by  a 
pontoon  bridge,  and  the  foot  passengers 
by  a  slight  bridge  of  timber.  He  thought 
Hamilton  Place  might  be  thrown  open. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  that 

representing  a  constituency  at  a  distance 

from  London,  he  objected  to  the  Vote,  on 

the  broad  ground  that  it  was  not  for  a 

iSir  Morton  Peto 


national,  but  a  local  purpose.  The  Ex- 
hibition was  a  praiseworthy  object,  but  it 
was  not  one  of  public  importance.  It  was 
strictly  a  private  undertaking.  When  the 
Art  Treasury  Exhibition  took  place,  some 
years  ago  at  Manchester,  roads  were 
made,  but  the  public  wen  not  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  expense. 

Mr.  LOCKE  remarked,  that  everybody 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  propoaed  road, 
or  some  road  from  the  north  side  of  the 
park  to  the  south,  was  necessary.  [*'No, 
no  I"]  He  waa  glad  to  hear  cries  of 
**  No,"  for  he  never  saw  the  necessity  for 
it  himself.  The  noble  Member  for  Marj- 
leboae  (Lord  Fermoy)  no  doubt  saw  the 
necessity,  because  he  represented  the  north 
side  of  the  park,  and  his  eonatitueiita 
wanted  a  road  to  get  to  the  Exbibitiov, 
But  how  did  Marylebone  get  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  18519  The  Serpentine  was 
there  then  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Marylebone 
did  not  ford  the  river,  nor  did  tkey  swim 
over  it.  They  went  round,  and  they  could 
do  so  again.  If  it  was  intended  that  the 
proposed  road  should  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  permanent  road,  why  then  they 
ought  to  debate  the  questioB  on  its  real 
footing,  and  not  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Exhibition,  when  the  question  really  waa 
Paddington.  There  were  roads  on  all 
sides  of  the  Park.  Why  not,  while  the 
Exhibition  was  open,  permit  carriages  to 
use  them  ?  And  why  not  admit  caba  ? 
Cabs  were  not  looked  on  in  France  as  tbej 
were  here.  They  were  admitted  in  the 
Champs  Elys^s  side  by  side  with  the  car- 
riage  of  the  Count  de  Momy.  Why  not 
let  them  pass  through  Hyde  Park  ?  The 
proposition  to  go  across  the  bridge,  out  up 
KottenRow,and  intercept  those  who  wished 
to  go  into  Kensington  Gardens,  would,  if 
carried,  create  a  great  inconvenience  ;  and 
till  some  better  reason  was  shown  why  an 
exceptional  view  should  be  taken  on  this 
occasion,  and  a  diflferent  mode  of  getting 
to  the  Exhibition  adopted  to  that  used  on 
the  former  occasion,  he  should  vote  against 
the  proposition.  He  thought  there  were 
means  enough  of  getting  to  the  Exhibition. 
Another  thing  was,  how  to  get  away  from 
it? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  he 
should  support  the  Amendment.  He  waa 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  temporary 
road,  because  he  was  convinced  that,  if 
once  tolerated,  it  would  be  converted  into 
a  permanent  thoroughfare.  It  was  in- 
structive to  observe  how,  on  an  occasion 
when   some  self-denial    and   forbearance 
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laight  hare  been  expected^  every  one 
eoDSolted  only  his  own  eoDTenie&ce,  The 
equestrians  reeommended  an  encroachment 
on  the  carriage  drif  e,  while  those  who  rode 
in  eftrriages  were  anxious  for  an  intasion 
of  Rotten  Row.  Again«  an  hon.  Friend  of 
bis  en  the  other  side,  who  liyed  in  a  fine 
broad  streets  in  a  direct  line  with  the  Bx- 
bibition»  was  indignant  at  the  thongfat  of 
any  intrusion  on  its  pHvaey  and  repose. 

ALDBftMAN  SALOMONS  said,  that  the 
Exhibition  was  a  public  undertaking,  and 
it  was  but  fitting  that  the  public  should 
defray  the  expense  of  making  a  con?enient 
aeeess  to  it. 

LOBD  ELCHO  said,  he  had  liTod  in  Bel- 
grayia,  and  had  found  out  the  inconveni- 
ence of  having  to  go  round  by  Westminster 
or  Hyde  Park  Comer.  He  could,  there- 
fore, well  sympatbise  with  the  gentlemen 
in  Tybumia  who  objected  to  making  such 
a  circuit  to  get  to  the  Exhibition.  From 
the  great  increase  which  was  taking  place 
IB  that  part  of  London,  it  would  be  found 
necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  open  com- 
munication by  a  road  across  Hyde  Park. 
The  way  to  look  at  the  question  was  not 
aa  a  temporary  matter,  but  as  the  best 
way  of  establishing  permanent  commnnica- 
tion  between  those  two  parts  of  London. 
He  did  not  like  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Commis- 
rioner  of  Works,  and  least  of  all  did  he 
like  the  proposition  that  the  engineer  who 
had  tamed  out  so  extraordinary  an  archi- 
tect should  be  allowed  to  improve  the 
bridge  across  the  Serpentine  by  the  sort 
of  outrigger  which  had  been  sugfl^ested. 
He  thought  the  best  way  would  be  that 
Bvggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Honi- 
ton.  He  did  not  think  any  inconvenience 
would  be  found  to  arise  to  the  gardens, 
and  certainly  not  so  much  to  the  persons 
who  frequented  the  gardens,  as  by  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


Ma.  BANES  STANHOPE  said,  he 
thought  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  permanent  road  be  permitted 
through  Kensington  Gardens. 

Mr.  PEACOCKE  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man  should  report  progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pnt,  '*  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." 

The  Committee  c^VM;— Ayes  80; 
Noes  78 :  Majority  48. 

Sib  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  he 
thought  the  proposed  road  was  merely  a 


metropolitan  improvement ;  it  was  only  a 
temporary  improvement,  and  he  tliought 
the  expense  ought  to  be  home  by  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  door.  He  begged  to  move 
the  rejection  of  the  Vote. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  he  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  reply  at  length  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Honiton 
(Mr*  Cochrane),  because  it  was  obvious 
that  the  road  he  proposed  would  be  quite 
unsuited  for  the  traflBc  of  cabs  and  omni- 
buses ;  it  would  be  quite  a  quagmire.  It 
was  also  a  much  longer  road  than  that 
proposed  by  himself  (Mr.  Cowper),  and  if 
it  had  to  be  metalled,  it  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  £2,000.  Everybody,  he 
thought,  must  feel  that  a  carriage  road  on 
the  level  through  Kensington  Gardens  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  desired.  All  he  wished 
to  propose  was,  that  carriages  should  so 
where  horses  went  now  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Hyde  Park  was  a  Royal 
park,  and  no  metropolitan  funds  could  be 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  road 
through  it. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  proposed  that 
pedestrians  should  reach  Kensington  Gar- 
dens at  all  when  there  was  a  stream  of 
carriages  blocking  the  way  ? 

Mr.  cowper  said,  he  would  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  there  were  path- 
ways for  foot  passengers  under  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  on  either  side  of  the  Serpen- 
tine, by  which  Kensington  Gardens  might 
be  reached  without  any  interference  what- 
ever from  the  carriage  traffic. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  78; 
Noes  28  :  Majority  60. 

House  resumed. 

Kesolutions  to  be  reported  To-m&rrow., 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-mcrrow. 

COPYRIGHT  (WORKS  OF  ART)  BILL. 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  Bill  involved 
a  very  important  principle,  and  he  hoped  tiie 
next  stage  would  be  fixed  for  such  a  day 
as  would  give  time  for  a  full  consideratiuii 
of  it. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
proposed  to  fix  the  next  stage  for  Monday 
week. 

Bill  read  2^  and  commiOed  for  Monday, 
17th  March. 

Hoote  adjoarned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock. 
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EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 
REGULATIONS.— QUESTION. 
Thb  Earl  of  DERBY  wished  to  ask 
his  noble  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Council  for  some  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
articles  on  the  third  page  of  the  Revised 
Code  of  Education  which  had  given  rise  to 
some  difficulty,  and  which  he  hoped  the 
noble  Earl  would  explain  satisfactorilj — 
though,  if  he  read  them  rightly,  they  were  of 
a  Tory  extraordinary  character.  The  first 
of  those  articles  provided  that  in  the  case 
of  schools  in  which  the  next  annual  grant 
did  not  fall  due  until  after  the  3l8t  of 
March,  1862,  mansgers  might,  if  they 
signified  in  writing  their  wish  to  that 
effect,  have  this  payment  made  under  the 
Revised  Code.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  many  of  such  applications  his  noble 
Friend  had  received  ;  and,  however  nu- 
merous they  might  be,  he  was  sure  that 
they  did  not  come  from  the  poorer  or  more 
neglected  districts.  In  Lord  Byron*s  de- 
scription of  the  shipwreck 

"  Some  leap'd  overboard  with  horrid  yells," 
thus  anticipating  the  fate  which  was  about 
to  overtake  them  ;  but  he  did  not  sup- 
pose that  in  this  case  the  managers  of 
many  schools  had  been  guilty  of  a  similar 
act  of  self-immolation.  The  fourth  article 
provided  that  no  further  grant  after  that 
which  next  falls  due  should  be  paid  to 
schools  except  upon  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  or  for  the  stipends  and  gratu- 
ities of  current  apprenticeships,  where  such 
existed — thus  recognising  the  claims  of 
pupil-teachers  to  be  paid  during  their  ap- 
prenticeships. The  third  article  provided 
that  no  new  apprenticeships  should  be 
agreed  to  accept  upon  the  undertaking 
that  during  the  remainder  of  current  ap- 
prenticeships the  managers  should  contri- 
bute the  full  stipends  and  gratuities  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  payable  by  the 
public  ;  thus  saying  to  managers,  "If 
you  do  not  assume  the  payment  of  appren- 
tices during  the  current  terms  which  we 
are  bound  to  pay,  we  will  pay  them  ;  but 
in  that  case  we  will  sanction  no  more  ap- 
prenticeships in  your  school."  And  this 
responsibility  the  managers  were  bound  to 
assume,  not  only  under  the  penalty  of  los- 
ing their  apprentices  in  the  future,  but 


also  of  soffering  a  forfeiture  if  they  did  not 
have  them  ;  because,  if  a  school  contained 
more  than  ninety  children,  the  managers 
were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10  for  having 
no  pupil -teacher.  This  was  so  monstrous 
a  provision  that  some  persons  thought  that 
the  Code  could  not  be  intended  to  have 
this  effect.  He  should  like  to  be  informed 
by  the  noble  Earl  whether  or  not  he  had 
misconstrued  these  articles  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  under 
the  Amendment  of  the  Revised  Code  the 
first  provision  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
referred  would  have  no  operation.  The 
Minute  would  in  all  cases  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  April  next.  Up  to  that 
time  everything  would  go  on  under  the 
existing  Code,  and  after  that  time  every- 
thing would  be  subject  to  the  Revised 
Code.  With  regard  to  the  pupil-teachers, 
he  did  not  apprehend  the  great  hardship 
which  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  imagine 
would  be  caused  by  the  new  Code.  The 
Government  intended  to  keep  up  the  pupil- 
teacher  system,  and  therefore  a  penalty 
would  be  inflicted  upon  managers  who  had 
not  pupil-teachers  in  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  scholars.  The  pupil-teachers  ap- 
prenticed under  the  old  system  had  a 
vested  interest  in  their  salaries  for  five 
years ;  and,  during  that  period,  the  ma- 
nagers would  be  required  to  pay  them 
according  to  the  indentures.  If  the  ma- 
nagers would  not  do  so,  the  Government 
would,  in  their  case,  sanction  no  more  in- 
dentures. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  prac- 
tically the  noble  Earl  admitted  that  the 
operation  of  these  rules  would  be,  that  if 
managers  declined  to  pay  to  the  pupil- 
teachers  during  the  term  of  their  current 
apprenticeships,  from  their  own  funds,  the 
sums  of  money  which  the  Government  had 
contracted  and  agreed  to  pay  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  they  would  in  future 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  assistance 
from  the  grant. 

ITALY— PROSECUTIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
NOTICE   OP  MOTION. 

The  Marquess  op  norm  ANBY  regret- 
ted the  absence  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary,  as  he  wished  to  give  notice 
of  a  question  which  he  proposed  on  that 
day  week  to  address  to  the  noble  Earl. 
On  a  former  occasion,  when  owing  to  un- 
avoidable circumstances  he  was  not  pre- 
sent, the  noble  Earl  accounted  for  the  pub- 
lication  in  an  Italian  newspaper  of  what. 
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tarned  oat  to  be  precisely  and  literallj  a 
proclamation  of  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment,  by  stating  that  the  press  of  that 
country,  under  the  present  Government, 
enjoyed  the  utmost  freedom  and  most  com- 
plete impunity.  He  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  the  extraordinary  mistake  into 
which  his  noble  Friend  fell  was  owing  to 
want  of  information  from  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  in  Italy.  He  intended, 
therefore,  to  move  for  copies  of  or  extracts 
from  the  despatches  of  Sir  James  Hudson, 
our  Minister  at  Turin,  referring  to  the 
number  of  prosecutions  against  the  press 
at  the  instance  of  the  Piedmontese  Go- 
vernment. A  French  paper,  L*  Union, 
of  that  morning  contained  a  strange  com- 
mentary on  the  explanation  of  his  noble 
Friend  that  the  Neapolitan  proclamation 
which  had  been  brought  under  their  Lord* 
ships'  notice  had  been  immediately  can- 
celled, for  it  stated  that  on  the  20th  of 
February  four  women  were  shot,  by  order 
of  Colonel  Fantoni,  for  having  more  bread 
than  required  for  a  day's  consumption  in 
their  possession. 

EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 

REGULATIONS. 

RBSOLUnONS  MOVED. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  said,  that  when 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  he 
withdrew  the  Resolutions  which  he  had 
given  notice  to  move  with  reference  to  the 
Revised  Code  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Educfttion,  he  understood  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  many  of  their  Lordships 
that  those  Resolutions,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, should  be  again  brought  for- 
ward. He  thereupon  reconsidered  them  ; 
but  after  having  laid  them  on  the  table 
he  found  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Oxford)  bad  given  a  notice 
on  the  same  subject,  though  not  to  the 
same  effect.  He  could  not  say  that  he 
felt  pleased  that  one  so  able  and  eloquent 
as  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  taken  the 
bread  out  of  his  mouth.  The  matter  had 
been  then  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
also  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
there,  however,  appeared  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  abandon  his  Resolutions. 
He  did  not  hold  the  same  view  as  many 
noble  Lords  on  this  subject.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  said  it  would  be  very  inexpe- 
dient for  their  Lordships  to  commit  them- 
selves to  any  formal  decision,  because  it 
might  possibly  bring  them  into  collision 
with  the  other  House  ;  and  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Eari  of  Derby)  also  recom- 


mended that  the  Resolutions  should  be 
postponed  till  the  House  of  Commons  had 
discussed  the  subject.  He  could  not  share 
that  opinion.  Their  Lordships  had  very 
little  actual  power  in  the  matter,  for  it 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  House  ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  there  could  be  any  risk  of  a  conflict 
arising  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature  on  a  measure  like  this,  such 
as  might  arise  upon  a  Bill.  On  the  con- 
trary, be  thought  the  House  of  Commons 
might  derive  some  instruction  and  guidance 
from  learning  the  views  of  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  question.  He  was  unable  to 
condemn  in  toto  the  new  Code  even  in 
its  former  shape,  and  still  less  as  it  now 
stood  ;  nor  could  he  sympathise  with  the 
desire  for  the  return  to  the  old  state  of 
things.  It  was  impossible  to  do  so, 
after  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, which  derived  weight  not  merely 
from  its  authority,  but  from  the  talent  and 
research  of  its  Members.  When  a  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  such  distinguished  men, 
who  had  bestowed  so  much  attention  on 
the  subject,  made  their  Report,  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  the  Government  must  put 
some  of  their  recommendations  in  a  shape 
for  the  acceptance  of  Parliament.  In  his 
series  of  Resolutions,  as  they  now  appeared, 
he  had  enumerated  only  the  points  upon 
which  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever. 
He  had  omitted  the  first  of  the  original 
Resolutions,  which  referred  to  the  manner 
and  time  of  the  Government  proposal,  in 
deference  to  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  President,  and  his  colleague 
the  Vice  President,  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  taking  advantage  of  Parlia- 
ment in  any  way.  At  the  same  time  he 
owned  that  the  explanations  which  had 
been  given  appeared  to  him  neither  alto- 
gether satisfactory  nor  intelligible.  Last 
Session  he  brought  the  matter  before  the 
House  with  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Parliament  and  the  country  from 
being  taken  by  surprise  by  any  large  mea- 
sures concerning  education,  of  which  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  judging.  The 
noble  Earl,  however,  desired  him,  on  that 
occasion,  to  make  his  mind  quite  easy, 
because  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
Parliament  of  considering  the  matter  ;  and 
added,  that  the  Government  intended  to 
make  a  few  administrative  changes  to 
which  no  objection  was  entertained.  He 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  col- 
league of  the  noble  Earl  in  the  other 
House  (Mr.   Lowe)  shadowed    forth   the 
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alterations  which  wero  in  the  mind  of  the 
Government  before  the  SesBion  closed,  but 
no  one  understood  that  anything  would 
be  done  then.  The  issue  of  the  Minute 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Seesion  was  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  rule  that 
all  alterations  of  an  important  character 
should  first  be  considered  by  Parliament. 
The  explanation  was  that  the  proposed 
changes  wovld  not  take  effect  until  April, 
or  some  months  after  Parliament  re- 
assembled ;  but  although  that  was  to  some 
extent  correct,  the  publication  of  the  Mi- 
nute on  the  very  day  on  which  Parlia'^ 
ment  was  prorogued  cauaed  the  utmost 
alarm  and  dismay  among  the  certificated 
teachers  and  Queen's  scholars,  in  which 
the  schoolmasters  and  managers  of  schools 
participated,  who  naturally  feared  that 
when  it  was  announced  on  such  authority 
that  snch  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  it  would 
be  done,  for  they  did  not  understand  the 
niceties  of  official  declarations.  He  did 
not  know  whether  his  noble  Friend  and 
his  colleagues  were  astonished  at  the 
agitation  which  the  step  excited.  The 
Education  Department,  at  the  close  of  a 
Session,  fell  into  a  state  of  comot  and 
during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember only  printed  answers  could  be 
elicited  by  the  most  urgent  communica* 
tions.  His  noble  Friend  went  to  France, 
one  of  his  colleagues  to  Switierland,  and 
another  to  Italy  ;  he  thought,  however, 
that  even  in  those  distant  regions,  to 
which  the  heads  of  the  department  had 
betaken  themselves,  some  distant  echo 
must  have  reached  them  of  the  fears  and 
objections  they  had  evoked.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  expression  of  feeling  they 
were  told  that  the  Revised  Code  hi^  been 
withdrawn  or  suspended.  Bat  was  it, 
in  fact,  withdrawn?  Qrants  in  aid,  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  which  had  for- 
merly been  allowed,  were  to  be  with- 
drawn  by  the  new  Code,  and  perhaps  un- 
objectionably.  Still  it  was  part  of  the 
old  system  ;  and  if  on  the  28th  of  July 
last  any  person  had  applied  for  a  grant 
in  aid  for  books,  the  application  would 
have  been  allowed*  After  the  withdrawal 
of  the  new  Minute,  however,  an  applica* 
tion  was  made  in  October  for  a  book  grant, 
and  the  reply,  in  a  printed  form,  was  to 
the  effect  that  no  more  such  grants  would 
be  made.  Upon  this  he  (Lord  Lyttehon) 
wrote  to  inquire  how  it  was,  as  the  new 
Code  bad  been  withdrawn,  that  these 
grants  were  to  be  discontinued  ;  and  he 
Wds  answered  that  it  was  perfectly  true 
Lord  LytUilton 


that  the  withdrawal  of  these  grants  was 
part  of  the  Revised  Code,  but  nobody 
cared  about  the  book  grants,  and  it  was 
inconvenient  to  continue  them.  This  was 
a  minor  matter  in  itself,  but  it  showed  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  had  not  in  fact 
withdrawn  the  new  Code.  Similarly,  be 
did  not  complain  of  assistance  to  lecturers 
in  training  schools  being  withdrawn,  but 
it  was  contrary  to  good  faith  that  it 
should  be  refused  to  a  lecturer  elected 
before  the  Minute  issued*  These  were 
points  which  affected  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
tell  his  noble  Friend  that  the  confidence 
of  schoolmasters  and  managers  of  schools 
had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  un- 
certainty of  the  proceedings  of  Govern* 
ment,  and  that  years  must  elapse  before 
that  confidence  would  be  restored.  He 
admitted  that  with  the  Code  as  it  now 
stood,  after  the  second  revision,  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  question  was  disposed 
of  satisfactorily.  But  the  answer  of  the 
Government,  that  nothing  which  could 
have  been  done  by  the  Privy  Council,  as 
the  Code  before  stood,  could  possibly  in- 
duce clergymen  to  neglect  religious  train- 
ing of  the  children,  missed  the  point,  as 
had  been  shown  in  an  able  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birks  to  the 
noble  Earl,  in  which  that  distinguished 
clergyman  pointed  out  that  the  natural 
effect  of  the  unrevised  Minute  was  to 
exoggcrato  the  importance  of  readinir, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  in  contrast  with 
religious  and  moral  training.  He  was 
aware  that  the  instructions  of  the  In- 
spectors were  fully  sufficient  for  the  end 
in  view,  but  he  thought  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  Inepeclors 
acted  up  to  those  instructions.  He  bad 
also  withdrawn  a  Resolution  in  relation  to 
grouping.  The  explanations  of  the  noble 
Barl  to  the  House,  and  of  his  right  hon. 
colleague  elsewhere,  had  led  him  to  ap- 
prove the  principle,  although  he  thought 
the  Code  required,  under  this  head,  con- 
siderable modifications  in  detail.  The  op- 
position to  the  grouping  arose  from  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  to  grouping  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction  and  grouping  only  for 
the  purposes  of  examination.  The  Go- 
vernment, as  be  conceived,  looked  at  the 
individual  child  in  a  school  as  the  parents 
of  that  child  did.  The  parents  of  a  child 
of  eight  wished  to  see  that  child  instructed 
up  to  a  certain  standard :  when  the  child 
is  ten,  then  up  to  a  higher  standard.     The 
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grouping  for  examiDatloii  would  tpply  tbo 
test  in  that  way  ;  and  if  anj  child  did  not 
reach  the  standard  required,  the  teachers 
might  not  be  to  blame ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment might  fairly  say  they  had,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  failed  in  that  respect,  and 
the  grant  would  not  be  paid.  He  had 
receiyed  the  alteration  proposed  in  refer- 
ence to  infant  schools  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  first  Resolution,  as 
it  now  stood,  respecting  the  equitable  claim 
of  the  certificated  teachers  and  Queen's 
seholars  to  the  undiminished  payment  of 
the  allowances  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them, 
he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  withdraw 
it ;  but  though  he  allowed  that,  according 
to  the  light  in  which  they  looked  at  the 
matter,  the  Government  had  probably  done 
all  in  the  way  of  concession  to  these 
classes,  all  that  they  thought  they  could 
possibly  do,  still  it  was  impossible  for 
nim  to  withdraw  the  Resolution.  As* 
suming  tliat  the  grievance  alleged  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  these  persons  was  a 
real  one,  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  no  remedy  for  the  grievance 
complained  of.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
arguments  had  been  brought  forward  to 
show  that  no  breach  of  faith  would  be 
committed  by  the  Government  propositions 
towards  the  teachers  ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  all  of  them  entirely  fallacious. 
It  was  said  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
incomes  of  the  teachers  at  some  future 
time  would  be  made  up  ;  and  that  in  course 
of  time  they  would  find  that  their  position 
was  not  at  all  damnified.  But  this  was  not 
satisfactory  to  those  who  suffered  a  present 
loss,  and  who  reasonably  objected  to  being 
•ompensated  by  an  uncertain  prospect  ot 
improvement.  The  remedy  proposed  by 
the  Committee  of  Oouncil  was  to  put 
the  screw  on  the  school  managers.  But 
the  managers  could  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  screw  altogether ;  Parliament  had 
no  hold  upon  them,  and  the  teachers  had 
DO  hold  upon  them.  Again,  it  was  argued 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  positive 
grant  or  promise  of  a  grant ;  but  that  it 
rested  solely  on  the  original  Minutes  hav- 
ing laid  it  down  that  a  certain  mtntrnttm 
salary  must  be  practically  secured  to  the 
teachers,  and  that  if  that  minimum  were 
made  up  from  whatever  sources,  the  Go- 
vernment had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  might,  with  perfect  good  faith, 
withdraw  their  portion  of  the  grant.  Tliere 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Minutes,  so 
far  as  he  could  discover ;  and,  looking  to 
the  numerous  declarations  made  by  the 


Government  at  various  times  that  these 
grants  had  nothing  to  do  with  anybody 
else,  and  that  they  were  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  school  managers,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  made  on  certain  conditions,  and 
that  while  those  conditions  were  fulfilled 
they  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  faith, 
be  taken  away.  It  was  argued  by  one 
ingenious  gentleman  that,  notwithstanding 
what  the  Government  might  say,  the 
grants  could  not,  from  their  nature,  be 
made  to  the  teachers  at  all,  but  must  be 
made  to  the  managers  ;  that,  according  to 
the  rules  of  political  economy,  the  teachers 
would  always  fetch  a  certain  market  value  ; 
and  that  if  the  Government  subtracted 
£20  a  year  from  their  salary,  the  managers 
would  have  to  make  it  up.  Certainly  that 
was  a  subtle  and  ingenious  argument ;  but 
it  could  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
teachers  who  had  married  and  made  other 
arrangements  on  the  faith  of  a  contract  to 
be  told  that  the  laws  of  political  economy 
would  set  them  all  right ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  operatioB  of  political  economy 
was  slow,  whereas  they  complained  of  a 
present  loss  ;  and  in  the  neit  place,  the 
principles  of  that  science,  which  appealed 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  mankind,  were 
not  applicable  to  questions  of  benevolence. 
Again,  it  had  been  argued,  and  by  no  less 
an  authority,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  than 
the  Royal  Commission,  that  there  could  be 
no  claim,  because  the  system  rested  on  an 
annual  Parliamentary  grant.  He  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  the  same  argument 
would  apply  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.  But  the  great  principle  of  the 
Revised  Code  wat  that  of  paying  according 
to  success— according  to  the  work  done. 
This  was  what  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Government  as  the  new  principle  of  testing 
the  teaching  by  results.  He  approved  the 
principle,  although  he  did  not  approve  of 
all  the  details  of  the  application*  But 
what  was  Uie  work  of  schools— -what  were 
the  results  of  education  ?  It  ought  to  be 
looked  on  as  training  an  immortal  soul  to 
be  a  good  citiaen  of  this  world,  and  to  in- 
herit a  better  life  hereafter.  Were  they 
come  to  this — that  the  results  of  education 
were  supposed  to  be  achieved  in  a  know- 
ledge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
— in  a  child  of  eleven  years  old  being 
able  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  But 
as  a  part  of  the  result,  he  entirely 
admitted  it  was  a  reasonable  require- 
ment that  children  of  eleven  or  twelve 
should  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  count 
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much  better  than  tbej  do ;  and  he  had 
no  objection  to  their  proficiency  iu  these 
points  being  ascertained  bj  an  examina- 
tion. But  he  did  not  beliefe  this  could 
be  done  well  as  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  do  it.  He  doubted  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  the  examination  so 
rigidly  defined  as  they  proposed.  But 
of  the  children  being  examined  he  ap- 
proved. It  was  true  there  was  an  ir- 
reconcileable  difference  as  to  the  children 'a 
proBciency  in  reading  and  writing  between 
two  authorities — the  great  body  of  School 
Inspectors  and  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
The  Inspectors  stated,  generally,  that  in 
90  per  cent  of  the  schools  the  reading  was 
good.  The  Commissioners  said  it  was 
good  in  only  25  per  cent.  It  might  be 
doubted  whether  the  Inspectors  were  not 
the  better  authority.  But  be  admitted 
that  that  was  no  obj^tion  to  the  Govern- 
ment plan.  It  had  been  stated  that  in 
seven  winter  months,  or  30  weeks,  at 
five  days  a  week,  or  about  150  working 
days,  10  gentlemen  bad  inspected  8,926 
schools  containing  1,000,000  children,  or 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  children  a  day,  or 
1,000  children  examined  in  9  different 
schools,  often  wide  apart,  by  each  As- 
sistant Commissioner  each  day.  In  12 
public  schools  in  Lincoln,  containing  1,600 
children,  it  had  been  stated  that  not  one 
child  had  been  examined  in  the  visits  of 
the  Inspectors.  Let  the  facts  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  he  had  no  objection  to  their 
being  asoerUined  by  examination.  Ho 
would  suggest  the  grant  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  to  be  given  as  prepared 
in  the  new  Code,  the  other  to  be  paid  on 
the  same  general  principle  as  at  present. 
No  part  of  the  new  Code  had  created 
more  surprise  than  the  provision  forbid- 
ding any  future  grant  for  children  above 
II  years  of  age.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tion for  some  time ;  but  it  appeared  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that 
they,  the  State,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  children  after  they  were  11  years  of 
age.  It  was  said  that  the  province  of  the 
State  was  simply  to  see  that  the  children 
should  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  count. 
He  must  protest  against  this  retrograde 
yiew  of  the  province  of  the  State.  Why 
did  the  State  meddle  with  education  at 
all  ?  Why  did  they  pay  the  schools,  and 
take  the  work  of  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  parents?  He  had  always 
uiderstood  that  it  was  on  grounds  of 
public  policy  ;  it  was  thought  right  that 
Lord  LytielUm  ' 


for  such  objects  the  children  of  the  poor 
should  receive  an  education  beyond  what 
their  parents  cared  to  provide  for  them. 
He  should  regret  to  see  this  far-sighted 
view  on  the  part  of  the  State  altogether 
abandoned.  Under  this  new  Code  there 
were  required  no  knowledge  of  English 
history,  not  even  of  the  name  of  the  Sove^ 
reign  who  sat  on  the  throne  ;  no  know- 
ledge of  geography  in  these  days  of 
emigration,  not  even  of  their  own  colo- 
nies ;  no  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
political  economy,  of  sanitary  matters, 
of  drawing  or  music.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  bad  recently  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  these  subjects  not  one 
of  them  received  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment. Nay  more,  if  a  school  undertook  to 
teach  them  and  failed,  it  was  placed  in  a 
worse  position  than  one  which  did  not 
undertake  them  at  all.  As  to  the  even- 
ing schools,  no  doubt  they  were  good 
in  some  respects ;  but  to  suppose  that 
boys,  after  working  hard  all  day,  were  m 
the  evening,  when  they  were  tired  and 
half  asleep,  to  make  up  suflBciently  at 
the  OYening  school  what  they  had  failed 
to  learn  at  the  day  school,  was  a  great 
delusion.  As  to  the  proposed  diary  or 
log-book — a  term  borrowed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conncil  from  the  Admiralty — its 
purpose  did  not  seem  very  obvious,  and 
the  scrupulous  teacher  would  certainly  be 
very  much  embarrassed  by  it.  Some  forma 
or  other  assistance  ought  to  be  given  by 
which  the  teachers  should  be  aided  in 
keeping  this  diary.  Another  important 
part  of  the  scheme  was  that  referring  to 
pupilteachers,  and  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  Government  proposal  would  not 
put  an  end  to  pupil- teachers  altogether. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  much  that 
was  plausible  in  the  principle  that  paid 
assistants  in  schools  should  be  engaged 
according  to  the  market  value  of  their 
services  from  time  to  time,  and  in  this 
respect  it  might  be  right  to  adhere  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  new  Code  ;  but 
at  all  events,  if  the  direct  connectiun 
between  the  Government  and  the  pupil- 
teachers  was  abandoned,  he  thought  that 
it  should  be  left  to  the  school  managera 
to  engage  pupil-teachers  or  not  as  they 
pleased.  He  had  left  out  the  Rei>olutioti 
which  he  had  intended  to  propose  on 
the  subject  of  training-schools.  The  re- 
Revised  Code  wholly  exempted  them, 
and  that  was  all  that  could  be  fairly 
expected.  Of  course  they  were  to  some 
extent  affected    by   other    parts    of    the 
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scheme,  but  of  this  they  must  take  their 
chance.  He  did  not  think  they  were 
fairly  or  considerately  treated  when  they 
were  called  Government  establishments, 
only  because  much  of  their  iucoine  was 
drawn  from  Government.  They  were  es- 
tablished in  the  hope  that  such  aid  would 
be  received.  They  involved  immense 
trouble  and  labour  in  the  conduct  of  a 
most  difficult  and  delicate  machine,  and 
as  they  were  not  institutions  of  a  kind  to 
command  much  local  sympathy  and  Bup« 
port,  any  large  amount  of  local  contribu- 
tions could  not  be  expected.  It  was  unfair 
to  look  mainly  at  the  fact  that  the  State 
paid  four-fifths  and  the  diocese  one-fifth. 
The  fair  way  to  test  it  was  to  compare 
the  amount  raised  in  any  one  diocese 
for  training  schools  with  the  amount 
raised  in  that  diocese  for  any  other  simi- 
lar purpose.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would,  at  all  events,  give  their  attention 
upon  one  vital  point,  and  would  give 
every  encouragement  to  the  students  to  re- 
main two  years,  instead  of  one.  He  hoped 
also  that  the  noble  £arl  would  explain 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  special  certifi- 
cate alluded  to  in  the  re-Revised  Code. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  the  opinion  of  Parliament  upon 
these  points  should  be  expressed,  and 
tlierefore  he  now  proposed  to  afford  that 
House  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Whe- 
ther he  should  press  his  Resolutions  to  a 
division  would  depend  upon  the  feeling  of 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

"  1.  That  Certifloated  Teachers  and  Queen's 
Scholars  have  an  equitable  Claim  upon  the  Go- 
Temment  for  the  undimbished  Payment  of  the 
Allowances  hitherto  granted  to  them  on  certain 
Conditions  as  long  as  those  Conditions  are  fulfilled. 

"  2.  That  this  House  approves  of  the  Principle 
of  public  Aid  being  given  to  Elementary  Schools 
according  to  their  Success  in  performing  their 
Work,  and  also  of  the  Principle  of  Paid  Assis- 
tants  in  Schools  being  engaged  according  to  the 
Market  Value  of  their  Servioes  from  Time  to 
Time  ;  but  that  it  oonsiders  that  the  Manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  in  the  Revised  Code  to  give 
Effect  to  those  Principles  is  in  some  respects 
objectionable. 

"  3.  That  the  Provisions  of  the  Article  40, 
according  to  which  the  proposed  Capitation  Grant 
is  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  Attainments  of  the 
Children  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic, 
are  not  satisfactory. 

"  4.  That  any  System  of  public  Aid  to  Schools 
ought  to  include  some  specific  Advantage  to 
Schools  in  which  the  Branches  of  Instruction 
above  the  EUements  are  successfully  taught. 

•*  5.  That  the  Provision  in  Section  (d.j,  Article 
41,  is  not  satisfactory. 

**  6.  That  the  Diary  and  Log  Book  described  in 


Articles  50-57,  if  required  at  all,  ought  to  be 
more  simply  and  fully  explained. 

"  7.  That  in  the  event  of  the  Government  aban- 
doning the  direct  Connection  which  it  has  hitherto 
maintained  with  Pupil  Teachers  and  other  As- 
sistant Teachers  in  Schools,  it  ought  to  be  left 
without  Prejudice  to  the  Managers  of  Schools  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  will  have  such  Pupil 
Teachers  as  Assistants." 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  noble  Friend 
will  perhaps  allow  me,  in  the  first  place, 
to  repeat  the  compliment  I  paid  him  on  a 
former  occasion  for  the  great  moderation 
and  candour  of  his  speech.  The  noble 
Lord  has  rather  complained,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  a  ri^ht  rev.  Prelate, 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  is  not  present 
this  evening  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford),  had 
taken  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth.  It 
seems  to  me.  however,  that  he  has  not 
so  mnch  cause  for  complaint,  because 
we  have  had  from  him  what  may  be  called 
nourishing  food  as  compared  with  the 
lighter  and  less  substantial  pohulum  pro- 
vided by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  It  is, 
however,  again  my  duty  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  upon  some  points  upon  which 
I  have  already  spoken  on  previous  occa- 
sions. I  must  say  that  the  noble  Lord, 
while  he  has  revised  his  Resolutions,  does 
not  appear  to  have  revised  the  speech 
which  he  intended  to  deliver  upon  the 
original  Resolutions,  and  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  us  this  evening ;  he  will, 
therefore,  I  hope,  not  consider  me  want- 
ing in  respect  tf  I  abstain  from  following 
him  into  some  matters  which  have  been 
disposed  of  by  the  modifications  we 
have  proposed.  With  respect  to  the 
religious  question,  although  there  has 
been  no  change  from  our  original  in- 
tentions, yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given  have  quite  removed  all  doubt  upon 
that  point,  as  I  judge  from  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  to-night  and  the  silence 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  upon  that  sub- 
ject the  other  evening.  With  respect  to 
training  colleges,  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  question  of  special  certificates,  which, 
although  not  accompanied  by  pecuniary 
advantages,  are  certainly  not  useless  or 
valueless.  [Lord  Ltttblton  said,  he 
could  not  see  what  the  special  certifi- 
cates were  to  be.]  A  special  certificate 
will  be  a  certificate  stating  that  the  pupil 
has  had  the  advantage  of  being  two 
years  at  a  training  college,  and  has  pas- 
sed an  examination  both  in  the  first 
and  second  year.  That  certificate  will 
eithen  have  some  advantage  or    it   will 
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not.  If  the  iDftiiagert  of  schools  are 
likely  to  be — which  I  do  not  believe — 
insensible  to  the  goodness  of  the  tna- 
chinery  of  these  schools,  then  the  cer- 
tificate will  be  valueless;  bnt  if  the 
philanthropic  persons  who  are  engaged 
m  forwarding  the  work  of  education 
should  continue  to  promote  the  ei- 
eellence  of  their  schools  to  the  otmost 
of  their  power,  then  a  certificate,  show* 
iog  that  the  pupil  has  passed  two  years 
in  a  training  college  will  hare  weight, 
and  will  lead  the  managers  to  employ 
the  best  man  and  to  offer  him  an  aug- 
mentation of  salary.  The  result,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  to  encourage  joung  men 
to  enter  and  to  remain  at  the  training 
colleges  in  the  hope  of  future  advan- 
tages. With  respect  to  the  first  Resolu- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  there  is,  I  think, 
some  iocoDsistency.  The  noble  Lord 
quoted  certain  authorities  to  show  an 
equitable  claim  on  the  part  of  the  school- 
masters ;  bat  then  there  are  other  and 
Tcry  dtstioguished  authorities  the  other 
way.  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  reading  long  extracts  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners,  but  will  only 
saj,  that  after  close  examination,  and 
after  hearing  much  evidence,  they  cane 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  claim  ex- 
isted. I  find,  also,  that  of  the  great 
number  of  very  able  memorials  which 
have  been  sent  by  the  Diocesan  Boards, 
Tery  few  have  given  an  opinion  contrary 
to  the  coDchision  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  one  able  memorial,  coming  from 
Exeter,  clearly  laid  down  the  principle 
that  there  was  no  such  claim.  I  find, 
also,  that  almost  every  person  who  has 
proposed  plans  upon  this  subject,  in- 
cluding Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
has  infringed  more  or  less  upon  the  sup- 
posed vested  rights  of  schoolmasters; 
and,  of  course,  the  question  of  such 
rights  is  one  of  principle,  and  not  of 
degree.  I  do  not  see,  with  these  au- 
thorities, and  after  careful  examination, 
how  we  could  have  advised  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education 
to  propose  to  Parliament  to  take  account 
of  vested  interests  which  haye  been  so 
decidedly  declared  not  to  exist.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  it  was  unlikely 
that  there  should  be  no  such  claim, 
when  every  schoolmaster  in  the  country 
felt  himself  aggrieved  and  had  pub- 
lished his  complaint.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  a  vested  interest  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  persons  concerned 
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choose  to  put  forward  a  claim.  The 
noble  Lord  has  not  shown  that  there 
was  any  particular  advantage  enjoyed  by 
schoolmasters  under  the  da  arrangen»eDt 
which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  new 
Code.  I  think  my  noble  Friend  is  guilty 
of  some  inconsistency  in  putting  forth 
strongly  in  the  first  Resolution  the  claims 
of  the  schoolmasters,  while  he  throws 
over  entirely  the  claims  of  the  pupil- 
teachers.  As  to  the  argument  contained 
in  the  seventh  Resolution,  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  that  the 
noble  Lord's  argument  is  the  more  logical; 
but,  considering  the  strong  Report  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  the 
general  feeling  in  its  favour,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  proposing 
such  a  change  as  that  suggested.  The 
noble  Lord  seems  to  think  that  ander  the 
new  arrangement  the  pupil-teacher  system 
will  be  destroyed.  I  can  believe  no  such 
thing,  because  I  do  not  bdieye  that  the 
managers  of  schools  will  not  continue  to 
adopt  every  means  in  their  power  to  keep 
up  the  goodness  of  thehr  schods.  A  pupil- 
teacher  more  than  a  certificated  master 
has  to  deal  with  the  lower  classes  of 
scholars.  It  is  not  the  pupil-teacher  who 
deals  with  religious  teaching,  or  history, 
or  any  of  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, but  he  has  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  If  pupil* teachers  are 
useful  for  that  purpose,  managers  will 
encourage  their  employment.  As  to  the 
log-book,  I  think  that  will  be  found  a 
convenient  arrangement,  as  the  Inspec- 
tors will  be  able  to  refer  to  it  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  pupil-teachers 
remain  in  a  school  as  were  there  on  a 
previous  inspection,  and  it  will  abo  be  a 
check  upon  an  abuse  which  haa  been  sug- 
gested as  possible,  but  which  I  do  not 
believe  exists  in  any  school — namely,  the 
adoption  of  false  entries  of  attendances. 
I  certainly  do  not  see  what  hardsliip  there 
can  be  in  keeping  a  book  like  that  which 
is  kept  in  many  public  departments,  and 
in  many  private  establishments  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  It  gave  me  very  great 
satisfaction  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  so 
thoroughly  and  so  fairly  agreeing  in  the 
main  principles  of  the  Revised  Code  as  he 
has  done,  and  as  he  invites  the  House  to 
do  by  the  first  portion  of  his  second  Reso- 
lution. Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
than  this  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord,  who  possesses  so  much  know- 
ledge on  these  subjects,  ftnd  who  at  the 
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ont-tet  was  ratlier  oppoaed  to  the  prio- 
ciplea  of  the  new  scheme,  and  onlj  change 
ed  his  opiuioQ  after  further  eiamiDing  the 
question.  I  beg  therefore  to  tender  him 
our  thanks.  True,  the  cooeluding  part  of 
the  second  Resolution  states  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  proposed  to  gif e  effect 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revised  Code  is 
in  some  respects  objectionable  ;  but  these 
words  are  so  yague  in  themselves  that  I 
suppose  we  must  look  to  the  subsequent 
Resolutions  for  their  eiplanation.  Now, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  mj  noble 
Friend,  like  the  writers  of  some  of  the 
pamphlets  which  be  quoted,  roisunder- 
Btauda  what  is  to  be  done  under  this 
Code.  They  all  argue  as  if  we  were  going 
to  change  the  sjstem  entirely,  and  to  sub- 
stitute an  examination  of  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  all 
those  moral  and  religious  influences  pre- 
Tiously  existing  in  the  schools.  Now, 
that  is  a  total  misapprehension.  With 
regard  to  what  the  inspection  ought  to 
be,  I  find  that  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth 
wishes  the  Inspector  ** to. examine  the 
general  moral  relations  of  the  school  and 
the  phenomena  which  meet  the  eye." 
Mr.  Birks  proposes  ten  articles  for  the 
examination  of  the  scholars  by  the  In- 
apeetors.  The  last  of  those  articles  is 
this,  and  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  listen 
to  it  attentively,  or  you  may  possibly  mis- 
understand it — 

"  Let  s  scmle  of  merit  be  framed,  dividiDg  the 
actual  atteiklanocs,  after  nix,  of  the  children  ex- 
amined by  the  total  marks,  the  lowest  qaotient 
impljing  the  highest  degree  of  sucoess.*' 

Mr.  Birks  is  said  to  be  a  second  wrangler ; 
but  it  would  almost  require  a  third  wran- 
gler to  interpret  this  singular  formula. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  who  brought  for- 
ward this  question  the  other  night  desires 
that  the  Inspector  should — 

"  By  one  glance  of  his  experienoed  eje,  ascer- 
tain the  looks  of  the  children,  the  cleanliness  of 
the  countenance  and  hands,  the  smoothness  of  the 
hair,  the  readiness  of  the  eye,  the  mutual  bearing 
of  ehild  to  ehild,  of  the  children  to  the  pnpil- 
teaober  and  master,  and  of  the  pupil-teaclrar  to 
the  master." 

Now,  I  believe  that  all  these  persons, 
although  using  very  different  language, 
mean  the  same  thing— namely,  that  the 
system  of  inspection,  hitherto  practised, 
should  still  continue ;  and  I  may  add  that 
we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  ter- 
minate or  interrupt  it.  It  is  an  absolute 
preliminary  to  the  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic  that  the  Inspector 


should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  religious 
and  general  instruction  of  the  school,  its 
order  and  discipline ;  and,  of  course,  in 
that  are  comprised  "the  looks  of  the 
children,  the  readiness  of  the  eye,"  and 
everything  else  of  that  kind.  What  we 
do  is,  after  these  and  other  preliminary 
conditions  have  been  complied  with,  to 
impose  a  fine  upon  inability  to  pass  the 
examination,  and  that  I  ^ink  is  very 
reasonsble.  My  noble  Friend  has  very 
frankly  allowed  that  that  is  a  most  reason* 
able  test  to  apply  to  schools  in  which  the 
children  are  supposed  to  receive  any  edu- 
cation at  all.  Many  persons  have  er- 
roneously imagined  that  we  wish  to  dis- 
courage all  other  kinds  of  learning  except 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  My 
noble  Friend  wishes  some  advantage  to 
be  held  out  to  successful  teadiing  in 
the  higher  branches  of  instruction.  But 
there  would  be  considerable  difficult  in 
doing  so.  It  would  not  be  very  easy, 
for  example,  to  define  the  degree  of  excel* 
lence  in  singing  which  should  entitle  a 
school  to  pecuniary  aid.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  we  are  to  examine  each  child 
individually  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, the  candour  of  my  noble  Friend 
has  shown  him  the  fallacy  of  that  argu- 
ment. I  find  from  the  report  of  the 
Head  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Ireland  that 
the  Inspectors  there  are  required  once  a 
year  to  examine  every  scholar  individually 
not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, but  in  everything  that  he  is  taught, 
and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying 
that  test.  The  report  adds  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  inspection  would  not 
be  an  evil  instead  of  an  advantage  if  that 
individual  examination  were  entirely  over- 
looked. My  Lords,  I  never  oould  have 
anticipated  that  in  this  assembly  any  one 
would  be  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  greai 
importance,  next  to  religious  training,  of 
these  three  elements  of  instruction— r«Ad- 
ing,  writing  and  arithmetic.  And  when  we 
hear  geography  and  other  matters  which 
might  be  useful  to  a  boy  spoken  of,  I  ask 
whether  the  boy  is  not  much  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
things  if  he  can  read  and  write  than  if  he 
can  do  neither  ?  Teach  him  to  read,  writer 
and  cipher,  and  yon  give  him  the  key  by 
which  he  msy  unlock  all  the  other  trea- 
sures of  knowledge.  1  think  if  these  in- 
dispensable elements  are  properly  taught 
to  the  majority  instead  of  to  the  minority 
of  the  scholars  who  pass  through  the 
schools,  parents  will  be  more  anxious  to 
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Bend  their  children  there.  Why,  if  boys 
or  girls  want  employment  on  railways  or  in 
Bhopa,  fur  instance,  the  first  question  put 
to  them  is,  **Can  you  read,  write,  and 
count?*'  and  we  hear  of  tradesmen  con- 
stantly complaining  that  they  cannot  get  a 
girl  fit  to  serve  in  their  shops  because 
many  of  those  who  apply  for  situations 
are  unable  to  keep  ordinary  accounts.  I 
say,  then,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  correct  this  deficiency  in  the  sim- 
plest rudiments  of  education,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  disclaim  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  discourage  the  attempt  to  impart 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  additional 
instruction  that  can  be  giren  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labourtttg  classes  during  the 
brief  period  within  which  they  generally 
attend  school.  The  next  Resolution  relates 
to  the  refusal  of  any  payment  on  account 
of  more  than  one  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren after  they  are  eleven  years  of  age. 
With  the  same  candour  which  characte- 
rized the  rest  of  his  speech,  my  noble 
Friend  admitted  that  we  are  right  in  the 
proposed  system  of  grouping  by  age.  His 
avowal  on  that  point  is  infinitely  more 
Taluable  than  that  of  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships who  had  originally  taken  a  favourable 
Tiew  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  could  have 
been,  because  at  the  outset  my  noble 
Friend  was  sceptical  on  the  matter.  Now, 
I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  House 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes  at  school  beyond 
10  or  11  years  of  age.  1  grant  that  there 
may  be  exceptions  to  this,  and  that  in  all 
the  schools  there  may  be  found  some  chil- 
dren of  tradesmen.  No  doubt  my  noble 
Friend's  head  groom  and  head  gardener 
have  means  enough  and  sense  enough  to 
keep  their  children  some  years  longer  at 
school ;  but  the  question  b,  are  we  to  extend 
the  assistance  of  the  State  to  the  middle 
classes,  or  to  confine  it  entirely  to  the  la- 
bouring classes  ?  1  hope  these  children  of 
tradesmen  will  continue  to  attend  the 
schools,  and  it  will  be  good  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  to  endeavour  to  re- 
tain them  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  say  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards 
the  education  of  those  who  are  competent 
to  pay  for  it  themselves.  My  Lords,  I 
think  I  have  now  touched  upon  the  princi- 
pal topics  of  my  noble  friends  speech.  I 
have  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this  ques- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  subject  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  The  plan  we  now  propose 
Earl  Granville 


will  tend  to  simplify  it;  and  I  trust  that 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  here 
and  elsewhere  may  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  question,  and  tend  to  satis- 
fy the  public  that  the  general  principles  of 
the  Revised  Code  are  sound  and  correct. 

Lord  BBLPER  said,  that  his  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Council  bad 
not  entirely  satisBed  him  as  to  the  fairness 
or  justice  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  of 
the  grant  heretofore  made  to  certificated 
teachers.  He  did  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  masters  could  be  regarded 
as  persons  who  had  a  right  of  property, 
or  what  was  called  a  vested  interest  in  the 
grants  ;  bnt  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  grants  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  Parliament  of 
the  country  must  have  produced  in  their 
minds  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
continuance  of  those  grants.  Under  that 
expectation  many  of  them  had  entered 
the  profession  of  teacher,  and  to  with- 
draw the  grants  so  suddenly  and  entirely 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  harsh  mea- 
sure, if  it  was  not  positively  unfair.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  case  of  these 
persons  would  receive  a  favourable  con- 
sideration from  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature.  One  of  the  objects  in  making 
the  grants  originally  was  to  secure  a  better 
class  of  masters,  and  a  matter  of  such 
importance  ought  not  now  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  He  recollected,  when  these  grants  were 
first  proposed,  feeling  surprised  that  the 
Government  adopted  such  a  course,  and 
he  then  remarked  that  they  were  intro- 
ducing a  perfectly  new  principle  ;  thst 
so  long  as  grants  were  confined  to  the 
building  of  schools,  or  to  the  giving  of 
assistance  to  the  managers  of  schools, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  with- 
drawing them  ;  but  that  when  the  Go- 
vernment gave  annual  grants  to  school- 
masters on  certain  conditions,  they  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  the  grants,  or  that  at  least  they 
created  an  expectation  which  it  would  be 
difficult  and  unfair  to  disappoint.  There 
was  another  point  on  which  he  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfied,  and  that  was  as  to  the  age 
at  which  the  payment  for  pupils  was  to  be 
discontinued.  It  seemed  to  him  very  ob- 
jectionable that  it  should  cease  at  so  early 
an  age  as  eleven  years  and  a  half.  If 
there  was  one  point  on  which  managers 
of  schools,  and  all  persons  who  had  most 
experience  in  education,  were  agreed,  it 
was  this^that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
retain  the  attendance  of  children  at  school 
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as  long  as  possible.  It  might  be  true  that 
thai  was  difficult,  and  that  a  very  large 
number  of  children  left  school  at  that  early 
age  ;  but,  whatever  the  difficulty  might 
be,  he  did  not  think  the  point  ought  to 
be  given  up  by  the  Oovernment  in  despair, 
or  that  they  should  do  anything  to  give 
rise  to  the  inference  that  they  considered 
it  a  matter  of  course  that  children  should 
leave  school  on  arriving  at  that  age.  It 
was  said  that  if  the  payment  was  con- 
tinned  longer,  children  of  a  higher  class, 
for  whom  the  benefit  was  not  intended, 
would  remain.  But  he  (Lord  Belper) 
believed,  that  if  that  were  the  result,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  school. 
If,  in  a  school  of  one  hundred  boys,  eight 
or  ten  boys  of  a  superior  class  were  in- 
duced to  remain,  it  would  give  a  tone  to 
the  school  and  afford  an  example  to  the 
younger  children  which  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  additional  expense  it 
might  involve.  But  he  had  himself  known 
children  belonging  to  the  lower  class  re- 
main later  ;  and  that  such  was  the  case 
was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  many  pupil- 
teachers  were  selected  from  that  class. 
He  hoped  that  this  part  of  the  plan  would 
not  be  adhered  to,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  a  great 
discouragement  to  the  attendance  of  the 
elder  children  in  the  schools.  True  it  was 
said  that  this  would  be  compensated  for 
by  the  night  schools  ;  but  if  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  children  who  left  the  day 
schools  would  attend  the  night  ones,  he 
was  afraid  that  much  disappointment  would 
be  experienced.  Only  a  small  number  of 
boys  who  had  gone  into  employment  would 
be  found  attending  the  night  school  after 
their  work  was  done.  It  was  also  doubt- 
ful whether  the  same  master  would  be  able 
to  teach  both  a  day  and  a  night  school. 
He  had  over  and  over  again  heard  mana- 
gers of  schools  say  that  they  found  the 
masters  of  day  schools  physically  inca- 
pable of  undertaking  the  teaching  of  night 
schools,  and  hitherto  the  Committee  of 
Council  had  refused  to  allow  masters  to 
combine  them.  Another  and  still  more 
Important  question  was,  how,  under  this 
system,  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers.  One 
thing  which  peculiarly  distinguished  the 
present  improved  system  of  education 
was  the  substitution  of  pupil- teachers  for 
the  old  monitors.  How  could  masters 
be  expected  to  teach  pupil -teachers  if 
they  had  not  only  a  day  school  but  also  a 
Bight  school  to  attend  to  ?  He  was  sure  it 
VOL.  CLXV.    [third  series.] 


was  not  intended,  but  he  feared  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  modification  would  be  to 
discourage  the  system  of  pupil-teachers, 
and  to  restore  that  which  was  so  much  in- 
ferior. With  respect  to  the  test  proposed 
— namely,  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic— nobody  could  object  to  it,  and  he  quite 
concurred  with  all  the  noble  Earl  had  said 
on  that  part  of  the  subject.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  that  there  was  not  any  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  acquirement  by  the  pu- 
pils of  a  knowledge  of  the  other  branches 
of  learning :  but  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  effect  of  confining  the  exami- 
nation solely  to  those  three  subjects  would 
be  to  discourage  the  masters  from  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  cultivation  of  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  some  acquaintance 
with  which,  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  A  child  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  only,  would  very  proba- 
bly, at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  be  found 
to  have  forgotten  what  he  had  learned  ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  acquired  at  school  a 
taste  fur  literature,  if  be  had  been  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  subjects  of  his 
reading,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  retain 
what  he  bad  learnt,  and  to  improve  year 
after  year.  He  (Lord  Belper)  was  not 
disposed  to  deny  the  shortcomings  of  the 
old  system,  or  to  say  that  great  defects 
might  not  attend  it ;  but  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  enormous  advantages  had 
been  derived  from  it.  It  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  overcoming  great  difficulties — 
especially  the  religious  difficulties  which 
beset  the  case — in  a  manner  that  could 
not  have  been  believed  before  it  was  in- 
troduced. He  thought  that  in  the  state- 
ments made  on  tbis  subject  the  effects  of 
that  system  in  giving  a  good  and  oound 
education  had  been  in  some  degree  under- 
valued. There  was  great  discrepancy  in 
these  statements.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Royal  Commissioners  reported  that  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  boys  attending  the  schools 
acquired  a  good  education  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Inspectors — gentlemen  of  the 
highest  attainments  and  good  faith,  who 
had  had  the  most  ample  means  of  inform- 
ing themselves  on  the  subject — reported 
that  80  or  90  per  cent  were  well  taught. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  reconcile 
these  reports  by  saying,  that  while  80  or 
90  per  cent  were  well  taught,  only  25  per 
cent  had  well  learned.  He  could  not  ac- 
cept that  as  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  re- 
ports.    It  was  imp5is,ifek  ytgji^^^ihat 
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the  Inspectors,  as  men  of  honoar  und  high 
character,  could  have  intended  to  make 
such  a  distinction  ;  and  he  regretted  that 
if  the  expression  thej  used  was  considered 
ambiguous,  thej  were  not  called  upon  for 
an  explanation  of  it.  He  also  thought  it 
most  desirable  that  Parliament  should  have 
the  advantage  of  being  furnished  with 
their  opinions  on  the  proposed  ehangee  in 
the  system,  as  no  one  oould  be  better 
qualified  to  give  advice  on  sach  a  subjeot. 
He  had  stated  some  of  his  objections  to 
the  Revised  Minute,  without  the  slightest 
hostile  feeling  to  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  or  to  the  measure  itself,  and  ho 
trusted  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  that  and  the  other  House  would 
be  the  improvement  of  the  Code,  as  he  had 
no  doubt  that  that  was  the  object  and  in- 
tention of  the  authors. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  observed,  that 
pupil-teachers  had  no  claim  whatever  on 
account  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  were 
not  bound  hj  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  discussion  that 
hsd  taken  place,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  he  begged  leave  to  withdraw  his 
Resolutions. 

Resolutions  (by  leave  of  the  House) 
withdraton. 

House  sdjoumed  at  half-past  Seven 
o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  half- 
past  Elevea  o'clock 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  7,  1862. 

FISHERIES  AND  ROADS    IN  SCOTLAND. 
auBsnoN. 

Mb.  LESLIE  said,  he  would  now  beg 
to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  the 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  the 
Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill,  will 
be  brought  forward  during  the  present 
Session  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  replied,  that 
the  Roads  and  Bridges  Bill  of  last  year 
bad  given  rise  to  so  much  difficulty,  and 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  had  l>een 
expressed  on  the  subject,  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  introduce  any  measure  of  the 
kind  during  the  present  Session.  With 
regard  to  the  Salmon  Fisheries,  without 
goiug  the  length  to  which  the  Bill  of 
last  year  extended,  he  thought  it  might 
Lord  Belper 


be  in  his  power  to  introduce  a  Bill  by 
which  the  interests  of  parties  oonoemed 
in  those  fisheries  would  be  better  pre- 
served than  they  were  at  present* 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LESLIE  said,  he  also  wished  to 
ask  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  in  the 
event  of  an  Education  Bill  for  Scotland 
being  in  contemplation.  Government  would 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  subject  of  and  circumstances 
affecting  Education  generally,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  any  new  measure  or 
any  change  in  the  system  at  present  in 
operation  in  Scotland  f 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  then 
was  no  probability  of  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Commission. 

EDUCATION— THE    REVISED    CODE    OF 
REGULATIONS.— (QUESTION. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  Whether  the  Manao^ers  of 
Schools  who  do  not,  after  the  Slst  day 
of  March,  1862,  undertake  to  provide  and 
pay  the  full  stipends  and  gratuities  now 
severally  payable  on  account  of  pupil- 
teachers  during  their  current  apprentice- 
ships, will  be  entitled  to  claim  anj  ;  and, 
if  any,  what  portion  of  the  Capitation 
Grant  proposed  to  be  paid  under  the  re< 
gulatiouB  of  the  Reviseo  Code  ? 

Mb.  LOWE :  The  answer,  Sir,  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  this.  Durinfi^  the 
year  which  will  elapse  from  the  Slst  of 
March,  1862,  to  the  Slst  of  March,  1863, 
all  schools  which  are  now  aided  by  the 
Privy  Council  will  be  examined  and  paid 
on  the  principle  of  the  old  original  Code  ; 
and  therefore  if,  during  that  year,  the 
managers  do  not  make  an  arrangement  for 
paying  pupil- teachers,  that  will  not  pre- 
vent them  from  receiving  the  grant  which 
they  would  be  paid  if  there  was  no  Revised 
Code.  But  after  the  Slst  of  March,  1863, 
managers  can  only  receive  one  of  two 
grants — either  a  grant  for  pupil-teachers 
only ;  or,  in  case  tliey  undertake  to  pay 
the  pupil-teachers  themselves,  such  capi- 
tation Qrant  as  they  will  be  entitled  to 
under  the  New  Code. 

THE  LONGFORD  ELECTION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LEFROT  said,  be  wiahed  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Irekad,  If  the 
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GoFornraeDl  hare  received  full  inforiBation 
as  to  the  resuUs  of  the  riots  which  are 
mlleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  late 
Election  for  Loof^ford  ;  and,  if  that  infor- 
mation was  calculated  to  alleviate  the  anx- 
iety produced  in  the  minds  of  many  per^ 
sons  whose  friends  and  tenants  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  dangeronslj  woonded 
bj  the  mob,  in  consequence  of  threats 
held  out  against  them  if  tliej  exercised 
their  privilege  of  voting  for  the  candidate 
whom  they  wished  to  support ;  and,  if  such 
was  the  case,  if  the  Government  proposed 
to  take  any  measures  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  proceedings  on  any  future 
occasion? 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL:  The  subject, 
Sir,  which  the  hon.  Member  has  brought 
nnder  the  notice  of  the  House  is  one 
which,  I  must  say,  has  excited  very  gene- 
ral interest,  and  given  rise  to  strong  feel- 
ings in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  Gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  House.  For 
myself,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  consider- 
ing the  scenes  which  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  days  in 
Longford,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
give  expression  to  feelings  of  indignation 
on  the  subject ;  more  especially  as  tenants 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  a9  well  as  tenants 
of  other  gentlemen,  and  the  Protestant 
Pastor  of  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, have  been  maltreated,  and  half-mur- 
dered, I  believe,  by  a  violent  and  lawless 
mob.  I  am  bound  to  saj  that  the  infor- 
mation which  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers by  DO  means  comes  np  to  the  state 
of  the  case  ;  because  I  believe  that  the 
•oenee  of  outrage,  intimidation,  and  vio- 
lence which  have  occurred  at  Longford 
were  such  as  have  not  been  witnessed  in 
Ireland  for  a  great  many  years.  I  do  not 
know  what  course  may  be  pursued  on  the 
subject,  but  from  the  reports  received  by 
the  Government  1  am  led  to  believe  that 
this  election— or  mockery  of  election,  as  I 
aoppose  I  may  call  it — will  be  subjected  to 
a  Parliamentary  inquiry.  Of  course  I  am 
not  able  to  say  what  proceedings  will  be 
adopted  in  the  matter,  but  1  believe  that 
freedom  of  election  has  not  beei^at  all  ex- 
ercised by  the  people. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  :  I  rise  to  order.  I 
submit.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  that  as 
the  proceedings  at  this  election  are  to  form 
the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry— 
as  Colonel  White's  agent  has  given  notice 
to  the  agent  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Long- 
ford, ai^  that  fact  has  come  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  GovernmeDt— the  right  hon. 


Baronet  is  out  of  order  in  discussing  a 
question  that  is  to  form  the  subject  of  such 
inquiry. 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  matter  is  not  one  of  order,  nut  of 
discretion. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  (Mr.  Lefroy)  asked  me  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  take  any  measures 
in  consequence  of  the  scenes  that  have  oc- 
curred at  this  election  ?  They  did  take  pre- 
cautionary measures.  There  was  a  large 
military  force,  a  force  of  constabulary,  and 
three  special  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the 
county  ;  but  probably  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  intended.  However, 
I  believe  the  dovernment  have  given  ordcra 
that  all  persons  who  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  engaged  in  these  violent  proceedings 
shall  be  followed  up  and  prosecuted  as  the 
law  may  direct. 

CLOTHING  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE  TEMPEST 
said,  he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment  will  sanction  the  issue  of  clothing, 
at  contract  price,  to  regiments  of  Volun- 
teers ;  also,  whether  they  will  consider  the 
expediency  of  giving  a  contingent  allow- 
ance per  man  (according  to  the  strength  of 
the  corps  at  the  annual  inspection),  in 
aid  of  the  renewal  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ments ? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  In  answer. 
Sir,  to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord,  I 
may  state  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  issue  cloth  to  Volunteers 
at  contract  price,  with  5  per  cent  for 
establishment  and  other  charges.  The 
War  Office  will  undertake  to  supply  one 
description  of  gray  cloth  to  be  decided  on 
by  a  Committee  of  Volunteers.  The  cloth 
so  furnished  will  be  obtained  from  the  Go- 
vernment at  from  15  to  20  per  cent  less 
than  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  trade.  A 
circular  will  shortly  be  issued  from  the  War 
Office  on  this  subject. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  (Supply)  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

UNITED    STATES— BLOCKADE   OF    THE 

SOUTUERN  PORTS. 

ADDRESS  FOR  C0RRE8F0MDENCB. 

Mb.  GREGORY  :  Sir,  before  going  into 
Committee  of  Sup^lyJ  wwhjo^calLthjj 
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attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  which 
]  conceife  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  be  brought  under  its  notice.  Per 
haps.  Sir,  I  owe  some  explanation  to  the 
House  for  bating  chosen  a  Supply  night 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question  ;  but  1 
trust  the  House  will  allow  that  I  have 
not  been  infringing  upon  a  Government 
night  unnecessarily,  because  the  public 
business  has  been  proceeded  with  so  rapidly 
that  I  think  they  may  well  rpare  a  night 
for  the  discussion  of  so  important  a  ques- 
tion. Then  I  think  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
.cessary  not  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  question  any  longer—a  question  in- 
volving matters  of  international  law,  and  a 
<|uestion  likewise  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  country.  I 
am  the  more  induced  to  select  this  evening 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question,  because 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Horsfall)  has  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention, on  Tuesday  next,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  questions  of  in- 
ternational law ;  and  I  thought  it  was  most 
essential  that  this  special  question  of  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate 
States  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  other 
questions  of  international  law  without  hav- 
ing formed,  first  of  all,  the  subject  of  a 
separate  discussion.  When,  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  the  mails  brought  to  this 
country  the  reply  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  Ame- 
rican Secretary  of  State,  to  Governor 
Hicks,  of  Maryland,  I  confess  that  no  one 
in  this  House  re-echoed  more  heartily  than 
myself  the  expression  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  made  use  of  when 
he  said,  *'  Thank  God,  we  have  hitherto 
refrained  from  all  interference  in  these 
American  dissensions."  Govern oc.i{4eks, 
of  Maryland,  being  a  man  of  prudence  and 
humanity,  and  being  anxious  to  spare  his 
State  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  proposed  to 
^r.  Seward  the  mediation  of  England. 
Mr.  Seward  replied  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, would  he  submit  their  internal 
affairs  to  the  arbitrament  of  any  foreign 
Power,  and  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  European  monarchy.  Now,  Sir,  I 
think,  had  we  been  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  with  dismemberment  threat- 
ening every  portion  of  her  dominions,  with 
a  bloody  civil  war  impending,  we  might 
have  replied  that  we  would  not  submit  our 
internal  dissensions  to  any  foreign  Power ; 
but  1  hardly  think  we  would  have  thrown 
in  the  gratuitous  affront — that  least  of  all 
would  we  submit  our  internal  affairs  to  the 
arbitrament  of  an  American  republic.  See- 
Mr.  Gregory 


ing,  then,  that  these  were  the  sentiments 
which  animated  those  to  whom  the  destinies 
of  the  United  States  are  confided,  1  assure 
the  House  I  deprecate  interference  now  as 
1  deprecated   interference  then,  quite  as 
fully  as  the  noble  Lord.     But  it  may  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that,  early  io 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,   I  gave 
notice  of  my  intention  to  bring  before  Par- 
liament the  expediency  of  recognising  the 
\Southem  American  Confederation.    I  eta 
Assure  the  House  I  did  so  without  the 
slightest   intention   of    advocating   inte^ 
ference.     1   did  so  in  the  hope  that  the 
united  action  of  Jrance  and  England— for 
I  was  in  hopes  that  united  action  might 
possibly  be   procured — would   have  given 
great  moral  weight  to  the  many  humane, 
benevolent,   and   far-sighted   men  in  the 
,  Northern  States,  who  were  anxious  at  that 
time  for  a  peaceable  separation  ;  and  tkat 
it  would  have  induced  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  to  pause  ere  they  plunged 
their  countrymen  and  themselves  into  the 
vortex  of  a  ruinous,  a  fatricidal,  and  allow 
^me  to  add,  in  spite  of  the  news  recently 
arrived,  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  a  hope- 
less contest.     When  the  night  for  the  dis- 
^^tmrimrof  that  Motion  came  on,  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  opposite  appealed  to 
me  not  to  proceed  with  it ;  and  that  appesl 
was  so  evidently  in  accordance  with  the 
general  wish   of  the  House  that  I  did  not 
hef^itate  to  acquiesce.    My  hon.  Friend,  bo 
doubt,  thought  that  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  expressions  calculated  to  promote 
irritation  might  have  been  made  use  of 
likely  to  endanger  peace  between  Englsnd 
and  America.     Now  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
Friend  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I 
should  have  made  use  no  irritating  expres- 
sion.    I  should  have  affirmed  then,  as  nn- 
deterred  by  what  has  occurred   sraee,  I 
kffirm  now,  tjiat  secession  was  a  rijght,  tbst 
Separation  is  a  fact,  ahcl  that  reeonstructiiw 
w   an^^iH)jjplsibility.   "  I   shoulcl  have  sJ- 
aiHiSn^Ily   stateSthat  all  my  heart  end 
sympathies  were  with  one  portion  of  the 
American  people — not  that  portion  thst  is 
fighting  for  empire,  but  with  that  portios 
which  t«  -|^yyY<|rl^ny  fnr  independence.    If 
I  rejoiced  to  acknowledge  these  sentiments 
on  the  occasion  of  Ball's  Run,  I  sm  not 
going  to  slink  from  them  now,  on  the  o^ 
casion  of  Donelson.    If  that  discussion  had 
been  permitted  to  have  gone  on,  I  shoew 
have  endeavoured  to  show  the  House  wbst 
has  since  been  better  shown  by  Mr.  Spw^ 
in  his  admirable  book  on  the  caos^^ 
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States  claim  to  separate.  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  recognising  a 
Government  which  I  consider  to  be  a  Go- 
vernment of  stability  dejure  and  de  facto, 
we  should  have  been  acting  in  accordance 
with  our  usual  practice ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  quote  a  cele- 
brated despatch  of  the  noble  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  upon  the  revolution  in  Italy, 
as  bearing  upon  this  question.  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  show — not  paradoxi- 
cally, but  I  think  conclusively — to  those 
who  hate  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in 
their  heart  that  separation  of  the  United 
""tatos  was  the  circumstance  of  all  others 
the  renlizatTon  of 
reconstruction 
of  the  Union  was  the  circumstance  of  all 
others  most  likelj  to  lead  tothe^jtcengih? 
ening  of  the  one  and  spread  of  the  other. 
I  should  also  Lave  referred  to  the  short- 
sighted  and  selfisli  commercial  policy  that 
now  prevails,  and  which  is  openly  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  Northern  States, 
and  which,  if  it  be  not  rendered  hopeless 
and  nugatory  by  the  independence  of  the 
South,  will  not  merely  shut  out  from 
30,000,000  of  customers  the  msnufao- 
torers  of  Europe,  but  will,  rely  upon  it, 
ere  long  breed  a  crop  of   troubles  most 

dangerous  to  thfl   pf^^ft  of    thia    country. 

I  do  not  quarrel  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  feel- 
ing  that  it  expressed  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  a  proof,  at  all  events,  to  the  world 
at  large  of  conciliation  and  goodwill.  But 
I  am  sorry  the  discussion  did  not  take 
place,  because  it  would  have  come  from  an 
independent  Member  whose  authority  was 
nothing  but  a  mere  statement  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  because  1  conceive  that  a 
free  nation,  accustomed  to  free  comments 
on  the  actions  of  other  nations,  had  no 
right  to  consider  itself  aggrieved  by  a  free 
comment  on  an  event  of  such  enormous 
magnitude  to  the  world  as  this.  And  not 
only  that,  but  because  1  believe  the  atti- 
tude of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that 
occasion  was  not  interpreted  by  the  United 
States  as  a  proof  of  conciliation  and  friend- 
ship, bii.t  that  it  was  conaideref^  to  t^e  the 
result  of  fear,  and  that  it  encouraged  that 
*0^illlOU  Uf  ■  whieU ^WeTTmve'  had  "so  "many 

any  out- 


press  the  subject  of  recognition,  or  say  any 
more  upon  it  at  present,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  the  great  and  pressing  reason  that 


induced  me  t^  hring  it  forward  last  year 
has  passed  away— namely,  the  hope  that , 
the  tide  of  battle  might  be  stayed.  1  shall 
conSne  myself  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make 
strictly  and  closely  to  the  question  of  the 
blockade.  I  shall  not  travel  one  inch  be- 
yond that  question,  lest  I  might  provoke 
other  hon.  Members  to  wander  into  dis- 
cussions which  are  foreign  to  the  Notice 
which  I  have  placed  on  the  paper.  I  think 
I  may  fairly  say  that  this  question,  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  America 
is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
not  merely  to  England,  hut  to  the  whole 
world.  It  is  a  question  of  importance  to 
England  as  regards  the  national  character 
for  honour,  good  faith,  and  justice,  and  as 
regards  the  daily  bfoad  of  multitudea,o£ 
^pr  working  fj^^n.  To  the  world  at  large 
it  is  a  question  of  the  most  vast  importance 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  great 
question  of  international  law  ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  where  the  culture  of  cotton  is  likely 
to  be  brought  about,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
manufacture  of  those  articles  which  are 
likely  to  reach  the  continent  of  America, 
subject  to  the  announcement  that  the 
country  will  receive  from  her  Majesty's 
Government  this  evening.  I  must  justify 
myHelf  when  I  say  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  national  character  for  good  faith 
amd  justice  is  concerned.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  most  hon.  Members  of  this  House 
have  read  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  this  blockade  by  a 
very  eminent  French  jurist,  M.  d*Haute- 
feuille.  Those  remarks,  coming  from  such 
a  person  as  M.  d'Hautefeuille,  have  been 
extensively  published.  ^Ji^ *H autefeuilie 
speaks  in  this  manner  ofthiThToclcaile — 

"  Among  the  fictitious  blockades  invented  by 
belligerents,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  the 
blockade  by  cruisers,  to  which  the  Northern 
States  have  resorted,  and  still  resort,  in  their 
quarrel  with  the  Confederate  States.  It  consists 
in  sending  one  or  more  vessels  to  cruise  at  a  dis- 
tance off  a  coast,  the  blockade  of  which  has  been 
preriously  proclaimed ;  and  all  neutral  vessels 
sailing  towards  or  from  that  coast  are  seized  and 
confiscated  as  having  run  or  attempted  to  run  the 
blockade.  By  this  system  a  despatch-boat,  with 
a  couple  of  guns,  can  maintain  a  blockade  of 
a  seaboard  of  100  or  200  leagues  in  extent." 

That  is  M.  d'Hautefeuilie*s  opinion  of  the 
present  blockade.  But  he  does  a  great 
deal  more  than  merely  give  his  opinion  of 
the  blockade.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  England  of  couuiviug  at  its  iueffi- 
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ciency  and  illegality  ;  and  that  not  from 
any  doubt  upon  our  mind  as  to  its  ineffi- 
cieucy  and  illegality — not  from  any  rea- 
sons of  conciliation  or  friendship  towards 
the  United  States— but  that  we  may  make 
that  illegal  and  fictitious  blockade  the  basis 
of  our  own  future  arrogant  pretensions 
when  England  herself,  becoming  bellige- 
rent may  want  for  herself  some  evasion  o 
international  law.  These  are  the  wordf 
which  M.  d'llautefeuille  applies  to  us —  % 

«*  How  does  it  baf^n  that  England,  to^y  b 
I  Deutral  Power,  consents  to  acknowledge  a  block- 
1  ade  of  this  description  ?    Is  it  not  that  this  na- 
\  tion,  which  has  always  and  for  so  many  centuries 
\  oontriTed  to  obtain  sach  adTantages  for  itself  by 
'  paper  blockades,  which  has  to  often  and  so  odi- 
ously abased  these  means,  contrary  to  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  to  ruin  neutrals,  feels  by  no 
means  sorry  to  preserve  this  immense  resource 
for  the  moment,  which  she  always  foresees,  when 
she  shall  be  belligerent  f   The  mancBUTre  is  a  skil- 
ful one.    It  consists  in  permitting  at  present  the 
United  States  to  interpret  in  their  sense  all  exist- 
ing treaties,  to  accept  that  interpretation,  and 


a  lesson  for  their  selfishness.  But  the 
Southern  States  acted  with  that  modera- 
tion and  good  temper  which  I  think  has 
distinguished  them  throughout ;  they  ac- 
quiesced with  a  good  grace  in  the  course 
pursued  by  tbftiiUurernments  of  France  and 
England  rrhey  did  noTthreaten  Kngland 
irlffi  ttt^  vengeance  of  100,000,000  of 
men,  who,  providentially,  areTltmrtHfeeir 
call.  But  they  said  they  would  accept  the 
three  last  Articles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  laying,  at  the  same  time,  great 
stress  upon  the  fourth,  namely,  that  block- 
ades, to  be  considered  binding,  should  be 
strictly  effective.  Mr.  Bunch,  our  Consul 
at  Charleston,  writing  to  his  Government, 
said — 

"  The  fact  is,  the  President  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  are  a  good  deal 
annoyed  at  the  refusal  of  France  and  Ensland,  and 
other  BatioDs,  to  allow  prizes  to  be  condemned  in 
their  ports,  which  they  consider  some  departure 
from  a  strict  neutrality,  and  which  they  still  hope 
may  be  reconsidered.      They  hope  that  France 


1856,  in  oi^er  that  she  may  lay  claim  to  be  per-  |on  a  rigorous  fiiltlment  by  tiie  United^  Stotes  of 
fectly  justified  in  following  the  same  jurisprudence  jtho  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Fana. 
when  Great  Britain  shall  herself  be  involved  in 
hostilities." 


This  is  what  he  says  of  our  attitude  ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  assumption  he  calls 
out  loudly  at  once  for  armed  neutrality 
against  England.  If  this  statement  did 
not  come  from  such  an  authority,  I  would 
not  trouble  the  House  with  it ;  but  coming 
from  a  man  of  M.  d'Hautefeuille's  position, 
such  an  insinuation  is  deserving  both  of 
eomment  and  refutation.  I  will  give  the 
comment ;  the  refutation  I  will  leave  to 
the  Treasury    Bench.     Now,   as  regards 


I  say  our  justice  and  our  impartiality  is 
involved  in  this  case.  If  this  blockade  to 
be  binding  is  to  be  effective,  where  is  our 
inumr^ftlity  in^jeonniving  at  the  eniploy- 
^^ue^XM^^auit^^m^  warfarflUby  one  oel- 
Tigerent  Khifih  It-Ja-Jiot.  in  the  power  of 
the  -Other  helligfiriint  .iQ..5in|doi  ?  It  Ts 
precisely  the  same  thing  to  my  mind  as  if 
you  were  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  perfect 
neutrality,  and  were  to  permit  one  of  the 
belligerents  to  obtain  stores  and  amniuoi- 
tion  in  your  ports  whilst  you  effectually 
kept  the  other  out.      If  you  allow  your 


our  character  for  justice.      On  the  23ri  vessels  to  be  illegally  captured  (and  I  am 


of  May  last,  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  announced  to  the  House  that 
belligerent  rights  were  to  be  conceded 
to  the  Souttiern  Slbtes ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement  of  perfect 
impartiality  and  neutrality.  The  South- 
em  States  shortly  afterwnrds  complained 
of  the  Proclamation  that  privateers  should 
not  take  prizes  into  the  ports  either  of 
EflgtaYia^  brbfTFanceV  ""Ttiey  iial'uraTIy 
thought  (hat  the  <;rtinniercial  marine  of 
the  United  States  was  its  vulnerable  point, 
and  they  were  naturally  sorry  that  this 
one  means  of  making  war  intolerable  to 
the  Northern  States  was  taken  from  them. 
They  naturally  concluded  that  the  United 
States  having  refused  in  1856,  when  they 
were  invited  to  join  in  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  the  European  Powers  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  have  given  those  States 
Mr.  Gregory 


proceeding  upon  an  assumption),  it  is  most 
unquestionable  that  you  are  not  acting 
with  strict  justice,  and  you  are  throwing 
your  power  into  the  scale  of  one  of  the 
belligerents.  I  am  going  upon  assump- 
tions which  I  intend  hereafter  to  estab- 
lish by  facts.  If  my  facts  are  not  true, 
my  arguments  are  not  valid ;  but  if 
my  facts  are  true— and  I  have  a  rigbt 
to  go  on  this  assumption — you  are  doing 
injustice,  not  only  to  the  Southern  States, 
but  also  to  the  fair  traders  of  this  country, 
by  making  access  to  the  Southern  States 
a  mere  smuggling  and  gambling  specula- 
tion. Again,  if  this  blockade  is  legally 
fictitious,  you  are  acting  unjustly  by  your 
own  operatives  by  depriving  tliero  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  manufacture  by  which 
they  exist.  Hitherto  they  have  borne 
their  privations  with  the  most  exemplary 
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patience.  Bat  is  it  not  natural  they 
Bhould  inouire  whether  these  priyations 
are  broaght  upon  them  justly  or  not  ? 
This  is  essentially  a  qnestion  fojL,jhg 
working  man.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  AC  tlllf  moment  the  world  is  flood- 
ed with  the  over-production  of  past  years  ; 
but  I  am  given  to  understand  there  are 
orders  coming  in,  and  there  would  be  a 
demand  from  many  parts  of  the  world  if 
the  ports  of  iht  Southern  States  were  open 
to  our  commerce.  And  not  only  that,  but 
presuming  that  these  ports  were  open, 
there  are  8,000,000  Southerners  anxious 
and  ready  to  take  our  manufactures,  which 
would  not  be  kept  out  by  a  Morill  tariff  or 
by  differential  duties  U|)on  our  ships.  Can 
yon  wonder  that  the  people  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  are  turning  their  eyes  in 
that  direction  ?  Can  you  wonder  they 
are  anxious  that  these  ports  should  be 
opened,  when  they  believe  that  if  they  were 
open,  the  closed  gates  of  the  mill  would  be 
thrown  wide  open,  and  gladness  and  plenty 
and  cheer  would  revisit  many  a  cold  and 
desolate  hearth  f  Can  it  be  that  the  pa- 
tient endurance  of  distress  has  induced  the 
Oovemment  to  acquiesce  in  an  illegality, 
if  it  be  such  f  I  wish  distinctly  to  say, 
that  in  any  remarks  I  have  made,  or  am 
about  to  make,  I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention to  attack  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
nent.  I  consider  they  have  had  a  difficult 
card  to  play,  and  they  have  played  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of.  the  country.  Whilst 
they  have  vindicated  its  honour,  they  have 
done  so  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  for- 
bearance. I  nave  read  with  the  greatest 
attention  all  the  papers  which  bear  upon 
this  American  question,  and  I  am  bound 
to  aay,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  their 
eoaduot  under  circumstances  of  the  great- 
eat  difficulty.  All  that  I  am  afraid  of  is, 
that  we  may  go  too  far,  and  that  the  same 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance  which 
bas  characterised  all  our  dealings  with  the 
United  States,  may  induce  us  to  acquiesce 
in  illegalities  and  in  infractions  of  the  law 
moat  prejudicial  to  our  own  interests,  and 
most  damaging  to  the  name  of  England  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers. 

Sir,  I  now  proceod  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  present  state  of  international  law  upon 
the  subject  of  blockade.  The  Dutch,  I 
believe,  were  the  first  to  give  great  and  ^ 
undue  latitude  to  the  system  of  blockades. ' 
The  English  were  not  slow  in  following 
their  example.  I  will  pass  on  to  the  year 
1780,  which  is  the  date  of  the  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Russia  to  belligerent  Powers. 


Count  Panin,  the  Minister  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  whose  opinions  and  views  were  i 
then  hostile  to  England,  on  the  occasion  ; 
of  two  Russian  ships  being  seised  when  > 
conveying  corn  to  Gibraltar,  issued  this  ^ 
Declaration.  It  affirms  three  principles— 
1.  Free  ships  make  free  goods  ;  2.  Con- 
traband of  war  must  be  defined  by  treaty  ; 
3.  Blockade,  to  be  acknowledged,  must  be 
stringent  and  effectual.  This  Declaration 
was  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  in 
which  the  Baltic  Powers  joined,  and  which 
was  subsequently  willingly  acceded  to  by 
France,  Spain,  and  other  Powers.  In  the 
Convention  between  England  and  Russia, 
of  June  17, 1801,  a  blockaded  port  is  de- 
clared to  be  one  at  which  there  is,  '*  by 
the  disposition  of  the  Power  which  attacks 
it  with  ships  stationary,  or  sufficiently  near, 
an  evident  danger  in  entering."  Through- 
out the  present  century  erery  one  who  has 
studied  the  progress  of  international  law, 
will  have  perceived  an  evident  desire  to 
arrive  at  some  more  strict  definition.  The 
United  States  have  always  been  most  ur- 
gent and  anxious  on  this  ^subject.  In  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Chilly 
in  1832,  and  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Conven- 
tion of  1838,  the  definition  given  of  a  block* 
aded  port  is  "  one  actually  attacked  by  a 
belligerent  force  capable  of  preventing  tho 
entry  of  any  vessel."  I  will  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  words,  "attacked  port,"  in 
the  Russian  Convention,  and  in  these 
treaties  between  the  North  American  and 
South  American  Republics.  It  is  held  by 
a  great  number  of  persons  that  a  blockade 
by  itself,  as  a  simple  instrument  of  war- 
fare, is  void  ;  that  a  blockade  to  be  really 
good  must  be  ancillary  to  other  operation* 
for  the  reduction  of  the  port,  and  that  it 
would  in  fact  be  levying  war  against  neu- 
trals were  we  to  employ  a  blockade  as  the 
only  and  sole  method  of  reducing  an  island 
with  which  we  are  at  war.  I  quote  tfaia 
not  to  insist  upon  it  at  all,  but  because  £ 
wish  to  show  that  on  the  Continent  there 
are  opinions  held  that  are  far  different  from 
ours,  and  that  we  tnay  rely  on  it  that  no 
laxity  on  our  part,  no  endeavouring  to 
evade  the  Declarations  of  Paris,  will  ever 
avail  on  any  future  occasion  when  we  shall 
be  belligerents,  and  may  wish  to  fall  back 
upon  this  American  precedent  of  1861-2. 
In  stating  the  nature  of  international  law 
on  the  subject  of  blockade,  he  would  quote 
a  very  short  extract  from  one  of  the  great- 
est American  authorities,  universally  re- 
cognised in  this  country.  Judge  Kent,  who 
stated  '— 
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**  The  squadron  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
execution  of  the  blockade  must  be  competent  to 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  interdicted 
place  or  port.  The  failure  of  either  of  the  points 
requisite  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  legal 
blockade  amounts  to  an  entire  defeasance  of  Uie 
measure." 

Judge  Kent  proceeded  to  Bay — 

"  The  GoYcmment  of  the  United  States  has 
uniformly  insisted  that  the  blockade  should  be 
effeotiTe  by  the  presence  of  a  competent  force  sta- 
tioned and  present  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  and  they  have  protested  with  great  energy 
against  the  application  of  the  right  of  seizure  and 
confiscation  in  case  of  ineflfectual  and  inefficient 
blockades." 

Then  comes  this  all-important  passage — 

**  The  occasional  absence  of  a  squadron  does  not 
suspend  a  blockade  ;  but  if  the  blockade  be  raised 
by  the  enemy,  or  by  the  employment  of  the  naval 
force  or  part  of  it,  though  only  for  a  time,  to  other 
objects,  or  by  the  mere  remissness  of  the  cruisers, 
the  commerce  of  neutrals  with  the  place  ought  to 
be  free." 

This  is  corroborated  by  Wheaton  and  other 
American  authorities  on  international  law. 
A  great  number  of  French  jurists,  in  their 
strictness  say.  that  if  a  blockade  be  inter- 
inpted  by  a  sterm,  it  is  ineffectual  ;  they 
bold  that  a  blockade  should  be  so  stringent 
as  that  the  vessels  should  be  so  stationed 
at  the  port  blockaded  as  to  cross  their  fire  ; 
and  they  say  that  merchantmen  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  ports  blockaded,  in  order 
that  by  actual  inspection  they  may  see 
whether  the  blockade  is  valid.  According 
to  a  treaty  of  1800,  which  I  believe  is  still 
in  existence,  between  America  and  France,' 
each  French  Tessel  attempting  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port,  roost  have  a  distinct  and 
separate  warning  of  the  blockade  before 
she  can  be  captured.  I  need  not  say,  I 
do  not  hold  a  doctrine  of  this  description. 
I  quote  it  to  show,  that  abroad  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  looked  upon  with  far  greater  strin- 
gency than  it  is  looked  upon  by  us  in  this 
country.  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  what 
has  been  the  practice.  There  was  one 
celebrated  case,  the  case  of  the  Nancy ; 
and  I  will  quote  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  this  case  in  1809.  In  1804,  as 
a  British  vessel  was  endeavouring  to  enter 
a  port  of  the  blockaded  island  of  Marti- 
nique, she  was  captured  ;  and  the  capture 
was  pronounced  illegal  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil upon  these  grounds — 

"  The  capture  is  contrary  to  international  law, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  blockaders  to  main- 
tain such  a  force  as  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
enforce  the  blockade.  This  could  only  be  effected 
by  keeping  up  a  number  of  vessels  on  the  different 
stations  so  communicating  with  each  other  as  to 
h*»  able  to  intercept  all  vessels." 
Mr.  Gregory 


And  in  Lord  Stowell's  judgment  in  1809 
this  view  is  confirmed — 

"The  usual  and  regular  mode  of  enforcing 
blockades  is  by  stationing  a  number  of  ships,  and 
forming  as  it  were  a  circle  of  ciroamvalUtion 
round  the  mouth  of  a  prohibited  port.  Then,  if 
the  arch  fails  in  any  one  part,  the  blockade  itself 
foils." 

Passing  from  1809  to  1856,  we  find  an 
attempt  made  in  Paris  to  give  some  defi- 
nition, some  interpretation,  and,  in  my 
idea,  some  real  efficiency  to  blockades. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  says,  that  '*  block- 
ades, in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effec- 
tive, that  is  to  say,  be  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  of  the  enemy."  I  ask  the  House 
of  Commons,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  **  really'*?  Is  it  introduced  to  round 
a  sentence  ?  or  is  it  to  be  taken  as  some 
Oxford  divines  wish  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  taken — in  a 
non-natural  sense?  If  so,  diplomatists 
employed  pens  and  ink  to  little  purpose. 
Mr.  Marcy  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
opinion  in  1856,  for  he  says — 

"  This  rule  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  regarded 
as  uncertain,  or  the  cause  of  any  *  deplorable  dis- 
putes.' If  there  have  been  any  disputes  in  re- 
gard to  blockades,  the  uncertainty  was  about 
the  facts,  but  not  the  law.  Those  nations  which  ^ 
have  resorted  to  what  are  properly  denominated 
'paper  blockades,'  have  rarely,  if  ever,  under, 
taken  afterwards  to  justify  their  conduct  upon 
principle,  but  have  generally  admitted  the  illega- 
lity of  the  practice  and  indemnified  the  injured 
parties." 

And  it  appears  to  me  that,  without  quo- 
ting further  from  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  or 
others,  the  word  ••  really  "  is  a  word  that 
appeals  to  our  common  sense  ;  it  means 
that  a  blockade  shall  first  of  all  be  duly 
notified,  and  then  that  it  shall  be  tho- 
roughly effective  and  unintermittent,  and 
of  such  a  character  that  vessels  shall, 
except  in  very  rare  contingencies,  be  un- 
able to  get  in.  I  should  consider,  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  papers  presented 
to  Parliament,  that  the  blockade  of  New 
Orleans  was  an  effective  blockade ;  as  re- 
gards other  ports,  the  thing  has  been  a 
delusion.  I  must  now  turn  to  the  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  upon  that  I  shall  rest  my  case.  He 
particularly  selects,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  despatch,  the  two  ports  of  Wilming- 
ton and  Charleston.  He  says,  writing  on 
Feb.  15, 1862— 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  hare  had  under 
their  consideration  the  state  of  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Charleston  and  Wilmington.     It  ap- 
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peart  from  the  reports  reoeired  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's naval  officers,  that  although  a  sufficient 
blockading  force  is  stationed  off  these  ports,  va- 
rious ships  have  successfully  eluded  the  blockade ; 
and  a  question  might  therefore  be  raised  as  to 
whether  such  a  blockade  should  be  considered 
as  effective.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion,  that  assuming  that  the 
blockade  is  duly  notified,  and  also  that  the  num- 
ber of  ships  is  stationed  and  remains  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  port  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  it,  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering 
or  leaving  it,  and  that  these  ships  do  not  volun- 
tarily permit  ingress  or  egress,  the  fact  that  va- 
rious ships  may  have  successfully  escaped  through 
it— as  in  the  particular  instances  here  referred  to 
— will  not  of  itself  prevent  the  blockade  from  being 
an  effective  one  by  international  li^w." 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  astounding  letters  I  have  ever  read  ; 
because  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
brought  forward  shows  that  these  very 
ports  of  Wilmington  and  Charleston  are 
not  blockaded,  and  that  not  one  of  those 
conditions  which  constitute  an  effectiye 
blockade  are  applicable  to  these  particular 
ports.  Then  the  noble  Lord  goes  on  to 
•ay— 

**  The  adequacy  of  the  force  to  maintain  a 
blockade  being  always  and  necessarily  a  matter 
of  fact  and  evidence,  and  one  as  to  which  dif- 
ferent opinions  may  be  entertained,  a  neutral 
State  ought  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  with 
reference  to  the  disregard  of  a  de  facto  and  noti- 
fied blockade,  and  ought  not  to  disregard  it,  except 
when  it  entertains  a  conviction,  wMch  is  shared 
by  neutrals  generally  having  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  that  the  power  of  blockade  is  abused  by 
a  State  either  unable  to  institute  or  maintain 
it,  or  unwilling,  from  some  motive  or  other,  to 
do  so." 

Well,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  neutral  Powers  upon  the  subject 
of  this  blockade  ?  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  and  there  are  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  very  good 
reasons  to  know,  that  the  opinions  of  neu- 
tral Powers  are  almost  unanimous  that 
the  blockade  is  ineffective  and  is  illegaL 
And,  Sir,  I  cannot  produce  better  con- 
firmation of  my  views  than  by  nllnding  to 
the  reply  that  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  other  night  by  Earl  Russell  to 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  which  the  former 
•ays— 

"  From  time  to  time  the  French  Ambassador 
and  some  other  Representatives  of  the  Maritime 
States  have  asked  me  whether  the  British  Go- 
vemment  was  prepared  to  interfere  in  this  matter 
of  the  blockade." 

Now,  Sir,  I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
French  Ambassador  and  the  Ministers  of 
the  other  Maritime  Powers  should  inquire 
of  the  noble  Lord  if  it  was  the  intention 


of  England  to  interfere,  when  she  had  no 
business  to  interfere  unless  she  could 
justify  herself  by  the  law  of  nations? 
The  reason  is  perfectly  clear.  This  de- 
mand was  made  by  the  other  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Lord  Lyons  in  the  full  con- 
viction and  belief  that  this  blockade  was 
illef^al  and  untenable. 

Sir,  that  is  i^  reality  the  case  :  and  thai 
it  does  not  fulfil  any  of  the  formalities 
which  a  blockade  ought  to  fulfil,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you,  from  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  have  run  the  blockade 
ab  initio  to  the  present  time,  and  I  shall 
take  my  authority  from  communications 
that  have  been  made  to  me,  from  the 
despatches  of  your  naval  commanders, 
from  your  consuls,  from  the  City  articles 
of  7^  Titn^s,  and  from  the  acknowledge- 
ments contained  in  the  American  news- 
papers themselves.  After  having  read 
some  extracts,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
(loi^se  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to 
quote,  I  shall  then  i^k  the  House  if  they 
will  agree  with  the  bon.  Gentleman  who 
sits  below  roe  (Mr.  Bright),  who  declares 
that  this  is  the  most  effective  blockade 
in  the  nnnals  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  bright  :  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  GREGORY:  That  this  is  the 
most  effective  blockade  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  because  cotton,  which  costs 
4d.  per  pound  at  New  Orleans,  costs 
If.  2d.  at  Liverpool.  The  statement  I 
have  now  to  make  is  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  vessels  that  have  run  the 
blockade.  The  latest  date  to  which  I 
have  any  account  of  these  vessels  is  No- 
vember 1st ;  but  here  is  a  statement  that 
has  been  put  into  my  hands,  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  which,  I  believe, 
will  not  be  impugned,  though  some  ques- 
tions may  arise  as  to  the  tonnage  and  sise 
of  the  vessels.  But  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
the  general  accuracy  of  this  statement 
will  not  be  impugned,  that  in  some  ports, 
up  to  the  1st  NoTember — in  others  up  to 
August,  in  others  up  to  July — upwards  of, 
I  may  say  in  round  numbers,  400  vessels 
had  run  the  blockade ;  and,  from  the 
statement  I  have  received,  1  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  running  of  the  block- 
ade is  just  as  constant  as  it  was  before.  I 
have  carefully  eliminated  from  the  list 
that  has  been  given  me  all  vessels  that 
have  proceeded  from  the  internal  waters 
of  the  United  States — these  vessels  are 
only  vessels  that  ha?e  actually  and  posi- 
tively run  the  blockade.  And  I  may  just 
mention   here  that   surely  it  is  all  very 
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well  to  0AJ  tbat,  beeaase  these  are  small 
vessels,  this  is  not  an  infraction  of  the 
blockade.  It  is  an  infraction,  not  of  the 
blockade  only,  but  of  the  trade  rights  of 
neutrals ;  because  if  one  class  of  ▼essels, 
or  the  Tessels  of  one  nation,  are  allowed  to 
run  the  blockade  without  being  checked, 
to  the  prejudice  of  another^  that  other 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  to  which  she 
ooght  not  to  be  subjected.  As  early 
as  the  20th  of  May  last  Lord  Lyons 
writes — 

"  I  am  Tery  apprehensive  that  the  blockade  ii 
not  being  carr|eKl  out  with  a  due  re^rd  to  the 
established  prinoiplea  of  international  law,  or  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  nevtrmlt.  No  tufll- 
oiently  public  or  oflBoial  notice  appears  to  be  given 
of  the  precise  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  eflbo- 
tive  blockade  in  each  loc^lty,  or  of  the  exact 
limits  to  which  it  extends.'  If  the  statement  in 
the  enclosed  newspaper  extract  ia  correct,  the 
teroM  of  the  warning  given  by  the  Niagara  to  a 
British  vessel  off  Charleston  were,  '  Ordered  off 
the  whole  Southeni  Coast  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  being  blockaded.'  These  terms  are 
not  only  vague  and  indefinite,  but  plainly  inaccur- 
ate; at  the  time  the  wmrtilng  was  given  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  wa^  not  bloduuied,  and 
(so  far  as  I  know),  up  to  the  present  moment, 
nothing  like  an  effoctive  blockade  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Southern  Coast  ej^ts." 

And  now,  Sir,  when  this  illegal  warning  was 
given  by  the  Niagara^  let  rae  remind  the 
House  that  Mr.  Reward,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  was  perfectly  well  aware  what  was 
the  legal  state  of  the  case,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  a  blockade,  and  what  were  the 
regulations  enjoined  by  the  practice  of  the 
United  States.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government,  who  is  quite 
aware  of  all  transactions  connected  with 
foreign  affairs^  will  perhaps  recollect  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  •  Mr. 
Maclean,  the  Minister  from  Washington 
in  this  country,  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Boohanan,  Secretary 
jbf  State  in  Washington,  in  which  Mr. 
/Buchanan  declared  that  it  was  the  inten- 
I'tion  of  the  United  States  to  annonnce  the 
/blockade  of  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Lord 
I  Aberdeen  replied,  •♦  There  must  sorely  be 
[some  mistake;  England  can  never  recog* 
nise  the  blockade  of  a  const ; "  and  Mr. 
Maclean  referred  to  Washington  for  fur- 
ther instructions.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
reply  was  received  saying  that  it  was  a 
typographical  error,  and  that  the  word 
ought  to  have  been  "the  ports"  «f  Mexico, 
not  the  ••coast,"  for  that  the  United 
States  would  never  dream  of  proclaiming 
the  blockade  of  a  const  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  principles  they  had  alwnys 
Mr   Qregnry 


laid  down.  Now,  the  extract  which  I  have 
read  to  yon  from  Lord  Lyons  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  Consuls. 
There  is  a  coromnnioation  from  Consul 
Bunch,  dated  May  17,  but  that  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with.  But  the  communi- 
cation of  Lord  Lyons  on  June  3rd  is  still 
more  important,  because  it  conveys  to  yon 
directly  the  fact  that  that  principle  which 
has  been  laid  down  by  Earl  Russell,  as 
constituting  the  eflicieocy  of  a  blockade, 
has  been  abandoned  in  that  particular  case 
— namely  Charleston-^apon  wliioh  he  re- 
lies. Lord  Lyons,  writing  on  the  3rd 
June,  reports  that  no  blockading  ship  has 
been  off  Charleston  from  the  16th  May  to 
the  28th  May,  but  that  Mr.  Seward  holds 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  blockading 
squadron  does  not  amount  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  blockade.  He  encloses 
Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  him,  in  which  Mr. 
Seward  assumes  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion that  though  there  was  no  blockading 
vessel  present  off  Charleston,  yet  the  block* 
ade  of  the  port  was  neither  abandoned, 
reliiiquislied,  nor  remitted.  And  Mr.  Se- 
ward lays  down  this  doctrine — 

<*  I  hasten  to  express  the  dissent  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  position  which  seems  to  he  assumed 
in  your  note,  that  that  *  temporary '  absence  im- 
pairs the  blockade,  and  renders  necessarj  a  new 
notice  of  its  existenoe." 

Because  it  is  inconvenient  at  the  p'rosent 
moment  to  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington  to  institute  an  ef- 
fective blockade,  Mr.  Seward  —  as  Mr. 
Seward  generally  does — put  his  foot  upon 
every  principle  of  international  law.  He 
says — iie  volo^  tic  jvheo;  it  answers  oar 
purpose  for  the  present,  and  it  will  answer 
perfectly  well.  And,  says  Mr.  Seward, 
as  for  all  those  principles  of  international 
law,  which  we  have  ever  upheld,  they  are 
but  dust  in  the  balance  compared  witli  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  Now.  what  is 
Consul  Bunch's  comment  npon  all  this? 
If  you  turn  to  p.  17»  you  will  see  what  he 
says  on  the  subject.     He  says — 

**  It  is  true  that  the  Niaaara  did  tako  up  her 
position  in  front  of  this  harbour." 

But  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  having  given 
tie  whole  account  of  the  vessels  whieh 
c  ime  in — 

*'  Without  desiring  to  impugn  the  correctness  of 
H  [r.  Seward's  statement  to  a  greater  degree  than 
n  ay  be  necessary  to  establi&  the  truth,  I  will 
o  ily  remark  that  neither  the  Harriet  Taum  nor 
a  ly  other  vessel  was  erer  in  a  position  to  main. 
t4ln  the  blockade,  as  the  foregoing  &ots  will 
clearly  provo.     Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the 
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inteDtions  of  the  Ooyemment  of  the  United  Statet , 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  blockade  was  utterly 
and  entirely  inefRMtiye  and  null  for  nearly  fifteen 
days.  My  colleagues  of  France  and  Spain  have 
so  reported  it  to  their  respective  Governments,  so 
•that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion." 

Well,  Sir,  let  us  now  leave  the  port  of 
Charleston  and  let  us  go  to^^avannah. 
At  Sayannah  the  blockading  sEip  arrived 
on  the  28th  May^  It  left  on  the  Ist  June 
and  was  not  heard  of  until  the  13th.  Mr. 
Fullarton,  our  acting  Consul  at  Savan- 
nah, writing  to  Earl  Russell,  says  that 
the  blockade  of  that  port  commenced  on 
May  28 ;  that  the  war  steamer  remained 
off  there  till  the  1st  June,  when  she  left, 
and  had  not  sinoe  been  seen  or  heard 
of,  leaving  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
entirely  unobstructed.  In  July  Consul 
Archibald,  of  New  York,  reports  that 
there  was  no  blockade  between  Cape  Hat- 
teras  and  Cape  Fear  (p.  20).  On  the 
29th  July  Commander  Hickley  reports 
that  the  important  town  of  Wilmington, 
in  North  Carolina — the  other  port  men- 
tioned by  Earl  Russell — was  not  block- 
aded, and  that  Ocracoke,  the  chief  inlet 
to  Painter's  Sound,  was  not  blockaded 
either.  On  July  25th  Consul  Bunch 
writes  from  Charleston — 

(h  **  At  the  moment  at  which  I  am  writing  there 
is  no  blockading  ship  whatever,  nor  has  there  been 
for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  although  no  bad 
weather  has  arisen  to  drive  a  ship  off  the  coast. 
In  feet,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
blockade  of  this  portion  of  the  American  coast  is 
effective  only  as  regards  large  vf'ssels,  the  property 
for  the  most  part  of  neutrals,  whilst  the  coasting 
trade  between  Charleston  and  the  ports  of  North 
Carolina,  of  Georgia,  and  of  Florida,  conducted  in 
steamers  of  light  draught,  and  schooners  of  from 
100  to  300  tons  burthen,  goes  on  unmolested." 

But  on  August  6  a  still  more  startling 
document  appears.  Consul  Bunch  writes 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  encloses  a 
sworn  affidavit,  sworn  before  the  Vice 
Consul,  to  corroborate  his  statement.  He 
•ays — and  listen  to  this,  1  pray  you  ;  for 
what  in  the  name  of  mercy  is  not  a  block- 
ade if  this  is  ?     He  says— 

"  The  several  privateers  which  have  sailed  from 
this  and  other  Southern  ports,  are  making  cap- 
sinres  every  day,  and  sending  their  prises  Skto  all 
Ithe  ports,  quite  unmolested  by  any  of  the  ships  of 
Ithe  United  States.  In  North  Carolina  the  same 
iitate  of  things  prevails.  Even  the  little  steamer 
[the  DayUgM,  which  remained  for  five  days  off  the 
[  port  Wilmington,  has  been  withdrawn,  and,  so  fitr 
as  I  believe,  not  a  single  ship  of  war  is  at  present 
1  to  be  found  on  the  entire  coast  of  the  State." 

Again,  on  the  20th  of  August,  Consul 
Bunch  reports — 


**  The  coasting  trade  continues  in  fbll  force,  and 
I  fbel  quite  assured  that  were  larger  vessels  to  ap- 
proach the  coast,  they  could  easily  enter  almost 
any  of  the  ports/' 

On  September  4th  Consul  Bonch  writea 
from  Charleston — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  blockade 
of  this  port  continues  to  be  conducted  with  the 
laxity  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  it.  Ves- 
sels of  various  sizes  enter  and  saU  almost  at  plea- 
sure." 

And  at  page  83,  he  says — 

"  Ingress  into  the  port  of  Charleston  has  cer- 
tainly been  allowed  at  all  times,  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  blockade,  to  steam  trans- 
ports in  the  service  of  the  Confederates,  which 
have  come  in  from  the  surrounding  coasts  with 
the  Confederate  flag  flying,  in  full  sight  of  the 
blockading  squadron.  Similar  ingress  has  not 
been  allowed  to  any  other  vessels." 

This  appears.  Sir,  to  me  to  be  perfectly- 
astounding.  Here  is  our  own  Consul — the 
very  official  to  whom,  in  full  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  veracity.  Lord  Russell 
applied  for  information  —  and  this  is  the 
nnswer  he  received.  Well,  Mr.  Bunch 
goes  on  to  say — 

<*  The  blockade  has  been  adequate  to  cause  ob- 
tIous  danger  to  large  vessels,  but  totally  inade- 
quate to  prevent  the  ingress  of  small  vessels  from 
60  to  300  tons,  and  drawing  less  than  ten  feet  of 
water.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  port  of 
Charleston.  Of  the  ports  between  it  and  Savan- 
nah I  can  safely  say  there  has  been  no  blockade  at 
all." 

He  then  gives  the  description  of  the  ve8« 
sels,  and  ho  says— 

"  Off  Wilmington,  up  to  two  or  three  days  ago^ 
there  has  been  no  blockading  vessel,  except  the 
DayliQht,  on  20th  July,  which  vessel  went  away 

on  the  2ffth Of  the  blockade  of  North 

Carolina,  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  soaroely  ex- 
isted at  alL Schooners  and  brigs  have 

arrived  from  and  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  with 
cargoes,  ever  since  the  nominal  commencement  of 
the  blockade." 

Now  we  hare  got  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. This  is  what  Commodore  Dunlop 
says.  He  writes  to  Admiral  Milne  on  the 
26th  of  September  that  there  were  no 
cruisers  off  Savannah.  And  Commander 
Hewett,  on  the  i2th  September,  reported 
to  the  Admiral  that  the  coast  from  Cape 
Look-out  to  Cape  Clear  was  not  efficiently 
blockaded,  and  that  there  were  no  cruisers 
at  Beaufort.  Then  we  come  to  October  ; 
and  Mr.  Fullarton,  writing  on  October 
11th,  makes  the  following  remarkable 
statement : — 

**  Since  the  beginning  of  September  the  block- 
ade of  this  port  has  been  less  strictly  maintained 
than  at  any  period  since  its  commencement.  In- 
termissions of  the  blockade  have  lately  been  very 
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fireqnent,  during  which  the  entrance  to  the  river   is  in  the  loasi  degree  for  the  purpose  of 

WM  left  quite  nnobttrncted;  they  occurred  as  fol-;  aiding  Eng^^^  breaking  the  blockade, 

lows :— Prom  the  8th  to  the   14th  September,  i       -®..®  r_xr*ioxi- 

from  the  15th  or  16th  to  the  23ni  September;  1  o**  ^^^  gj^'°g,  ^JJ  comfort  to  the  Southern 
and  from  the  29th  September  to  the  4th  Octo-  port?,  but  I  have  no  doubt  tliej  have 
ber.  Since  the  latter  date  another  intermissioh  friends  who  are  anxious  to  place  their 
took  pUoe  of  about  two  days' duraUon."  ships  out,    and    that   they  wish    the  Go- 


He  says  again — 

"  The  blockade  of  the  coi^t  to  the  sputh  of  this 
iias  all  along  been  maintained  in  a  very  ineffective 
jnanner.  and  at  the  present  moment  as  much  so  as 
ever.  The  vessels  employed  are  too  few  in  num- 
ber ;  they  merely  cruise  up  and  dawn,  visiting  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time  one  harbo^  after  another. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  many  vessels  run 
in  and  out,  to  and  from  various  points  on  the 
coast,  without  seeing  a  blockading  ve98el 


remment  to  purchase  tliem  with  the  new* 
of  increasing  the  number  of  ships  and 
making  the  blockade  eflBcient.  Bui  the 
fact  remains  that,  from  whaterer  motive, 
the  New  York  press  does  loudly  complain 
of  the  inefficiency  of  th^  blockade.  Have 
you  not  a  practical  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  Northern  States  themselves  of  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  this  blockade  ?     For 


Another  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  blockade  have  ybu  not  heafd  of  those  stone  fleets 
of  the  coast  consists  in  Uie  M  that  since  the  gent  to  dam  upland  to  destroy  the  ports 
S:rwrXcJ»'^»»  Jfi^rrr  ;  f  *•-  south  ?  I  remember  reading  with 
rida,  has  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  commi^nlca-  ;  "Orror  and  disgust  an  article  which  ap- 
tion."  peared  in  one  of  the  American   papers, 

which  was  greatly  praised  at  the  time, 
#hich  f^tated  that'for  the  future  so  many 
hundred  leagues  of  coa^t  would  be  with- 
out a  port,  and  spoke  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah  and  Wilmington,  once  the  scenes 
of  business  and  bustle,  as  doomed  to  utter 
desolation,  so  that  the  very  sites  of  them 
would  be  matter  of  conjecture  to  future 
historians.  If  the  blockade  was  not  a 
fiction,  would  the  Northern  Government 
have  resorted  to  this  barbarous  and  abo- 


Now,  Sir,  we  have  got  down  to  October, 
and  Commander  Lyon's  in  December  re- 
ports the  inefficiendy  of  the  blockade  at 
Charleston,  Wilmington,  and  elsewhere. 
And  so  all  through  the  reports  quoted  by 
Lord  Russell.  Here  the  papers  end.  I 
have  no  further  official  iu  formation  ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  from  private  information,  that 
on  the  9th  February,  some  English  vesisels 
sailed  out  from  Charleston  harbour,  and  |i 
not  only  that,  hut  a  large  steamer,  whose  i  "^a^®  reported  t 
name  I  will  not  mention,  left  Wilmington  \  ^''".•^T,  •/A^"i:  ^  *^**''®  barbarous 
on  the  5th  of  the  month,  laden  with  cotton 
and  spirits  of  turpentine  perfectly  unmo- 
lested, and  the  pilot  stated  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  blockading  vessel. 
These  facts,  I  think,  Sir,  prove  the  ineffi- 
ciency and  intermission  of  the  blockade 
from  May  28th  to  the  present  time. 
What  can  be  stronger  than  the  City  Ar- 
ticles which  have  appeared  in  The  Times  ? 
In  one  of  those  articles  of  Friday  the 
2lst  ult.  is  this— 


**  It  is  said  that  insurances  are  being  effected 
Jdaily  on  ships  and  cargoes  about  to  run  the  block- 
:ade  of  the  Southern  ports.  The  highest  premium 
.paid  is  fifleen  guineas,  the  ship  being  entitled  to 
( select  any  port.  In  some  instances  the  risk  to  a 
I  single  port  of  easy  access  has  been  as  low  as  ten 
j  guineas.  Nearly  all  the  vessels  so  insured  are 
J  steamers  of  about  1 ,500  tons  burden." 

On  the  following  day  The  Times  states 
that  similar  insurances  were  being  effected 
in  France  and  other  countries.  And  now. 
Sir,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
quote  the  New  York  press.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  say,  that  if  you  read  them,  you 
will  see  that  they  complain  loudly  and 
indignantly  of  the  inefficiency  and  ille- 
gality of  the  blockade.  I  do  nut  say  it 
Mr.  Gregory 


or  a 
more  disgraceful  action  was  never  before 
committed  by  a  nation  making  any  claim 
to  civilization.  Even  an  American  paper 
characterized  it  as  **  an  act  of  barbaritr 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  ns  an  endeavour  to  undo  what  Colum- 
bus had  done — to  shut  up  from  mankind 
the  ports  which  that  great  discoverer  had 
opened,  and  to  destroy,  by  artificial  im- 
pediments, those  great  natural  harbnurs 
which  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  crime  against  humanity, 
and  is  all  the  more  barbarous  and  dis- 
graceful, as  it  is  the  emanation  of  a  nation 
which  boasts  of  its  enlightenment.  I  will 
read  to  the  House  a  para^rraph  upon  this 
subject,  becaune  it  is  so  eloquent  and  true, 
it  is  besides  so  applicable  to  the  case,  that 
I  wish  to  enforce  my  argument  by  it.  The 
following  extract  was  from  The  Timet: — 

^  "  The  Federal  Gevernment  itself  has  emphati- 
cally admitted  the  &ilure  of  their  naval  blockade 
by  an  act  of  barbarity  which  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  national  wars.  They  have  actually 
endeavoured  to  undo  what  Columbus  had  done — 
to  shut  up  from  mankind  for  ever  the  ports  which 
the  great  discoverer  opened  to  the  human  raee, 
and  to  destroy  by  artificial  impediments  the  gates 
^b/  which  men  of  all  nations  enter  and  pass  out 
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of  tome  millioDt  of  fertile  and  productive  lands. 
This  i«  a  crime  against  all  human  kind.  If  it 
does  not  call  down  universal  execration  and  arouse 
general  opposition,  it  is  only  .because  the  enter- 
prise is  believed  to  be  as  impossible  as  its  design 
is  execrable." 

Nor  is  this  English  opinion  alone.  There 
has  heen  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  from  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
which  will  perhaps  be  more  listened  to  in 
America  than  in  England.  Here  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  Casimir  Perier,  and  I  make 
no  apologj  for  reading  it  in  the  original, 
lest  I  should  dilute  the  power  of  the  words 
bj  endearouring  t6  give  a  translation— 

*'  Plus  eondamaable  enoore  est  robstmctiou 

r  des  ports,  car  ce  n'est  pas  s^ulement  la  g6n6ration 

prj^nte,  ce  sont  les  g6n6rations  futures  qu'on 

prive  de  leur  patrimoine.     Les  ports,  les  fleuves, 

qae  Dien  a  donnds  «i  Tanivers  poor  fitoilitef  les 

^,  eommvnicationB  et  les  6obanges»  sont  on  d6p0t 

;  saor^  iait  a  Thumanit^  toute  enti^,  etque  nul  ne 

4peut  aligner  sans  crime.*' 

I  will  not  now  allude  to  Mr.  Seward's 
evasions  upon  this  question ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  saj  that  the  evasions  were  worthy 
of  the  man  and  of  the  cause.  I  only  ask 
whether,  if  war  should  unhappily  arise  be- 
tween this  and  any  other  country,  do  you 
believe,  for  a  single  moment,  that  the 
laxity  and  irregularities  that  we  have 
tolerated  in  the  interest  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  which  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  letter  of  the  noble  Earl,  will  be  ac- 
quiesced in  for  one  moment  by  the  United 
States  ?  England's  emergency  will,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  be  America's  oppor- 
tunity. All  I  ask  is  this,  that  we  should 
act  with  the  strictest  justice  by  the  United 
States — with  justice,  and  nothing  more — 
for  we  owe  that  Government  scant  cour- 
tesy. That  we  should  act  with  strict  jus- 
tice, that  we  should  bind  tbem  down  to 
the  strictest  adherence  to  international 
law,  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  whole 
course  of  their  procedure  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  the  present 
time.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war  we  found  Mr.  Seward  declaring  his 
intention  to  seize  in  Canadian  waters  a 
British  vessel  suspected  of  being  about  to 
be  fitted  out  as  a  privateer.  He  said  he 
should  seiie  it,  and  if  he  found  he  was 
mistaken,  he  would  make  reparation.  It 
turned  out  after  all  that  this  identical 
vessel  had  been  privately  bought  for  the 
American  Government.  Next  he  takes 
four  American  citizens  off  a  British  ves- 
sel proceeding  from  one  neutral  port  to 
another  neutral  port ;  and  though  he  sub- 
icqucDtly  gave  them  up,  confessedly  be- 


cause it  was  discovered  to  be  an  illegal 
capture,  he  declared  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  their  persons  had  been  of  sufficient 
importance  to  the  Northern  Government, 
they  would  have  been  retained  in  defiance 
of  the  law.  What  was  the  course  pur- 
sued in  New  Granada?  Ue  seized  two 
persons  within  the  territory  of  that  neu- 
tral State.  Perhaps  the  persons  seized 
were  of  importance  to  the  Northern  Go- 
vernment, for  although  New  Granada  had 
protested  against  this  flagrant  violation  of 
her  soil,  no  redress  had  been  vouchsafed. 
Then  we  find  further  that  Mr.  Seward 
says  Uie  United  States  are  not  prepared 
to  acknowledge  the  otherwise  universally 
acknowledged  principle  of  international 
law,  that  the  intermission  of  a  blockade 
destroys  its  efficiency,  just  because  it  did 
not  suit  their  convenience.  And  yet  this 
Minister,  so  lax,  so  unscrupulous,  so  law- 
less of  the  rights  of  others,  looks  with  the 
eye  of  an  eagle  and  a  serpent  into  the 
actions  of  other  people.  Consul  Bunch 
was  required  by  Her  Msjesty's  Govern- 
ment, acting  along  with  France,  to  make 
representations  to  the  States  Government 
to  endeavour  to  get  them  to  adhere  to 
the  humane  articles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris ;  and  although  Mr.  Bunch  did  but 
obey  the  initrnctions  of  his  Government, 
and  although  these  representations  were 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves, and  to  spare  them  the  horrors  of 
war,  so  punctilious  was  Mr.  Seward  that 
he  withdrew  the  exeqitatur  of  the  United 
States  from  Consul  Bunch,  but  did  not  with- 
draw the  exequatur  from  the  French  Con- 
sul. So  true  It  was,  as  he  had  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  bis  speech,  that  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  the  United  States 
knew  well  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  trifle 
with  France,  however  prudent  it  might  be 
to  trifle  with  and  insult  England.  And 
when  these  statements  reach  the  Confe- 
derate States,  will  they  not  be  read  with 
astonishment,  sorrow,  and  indignation  f 
And  when  the  Confederate  States  see  that 
you  tolerate  such  treatment,  what  can 
they  think  but  that  you  are  conniving  at 
the  designs  of  the  North  ?  I  have  been 
in  every  part  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  throughout  them 
I  have  found  the  deepest  attachment  to  the 
old  country.  There  still  remain  among 
them  ancestral  and  hereditary  recollec- 
tions of  England.  I  can  say  with  truth, 
and  I  know  there  are  other  hon.  Members 
who  can  say  the  same,  that  the  name  of 
Englishman  is  a  passport,  not  only  to  the 
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HooM,  but  to  the  heart  of  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  Soutliemert.  If  the  South  be 
not  subjugated,  if  thej  do  not  fail  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  which,  1  most  on* 
hesitatingly  affirm  thej  will  not,  yet  events 
niay  arise,  and  I  belie?e  will  arise,  which 
will  make  England  deeply  regret  the  course 
•he  has  pursued,  whieh  will  leave  her  with* 
out  one  friend  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Hon.  Members  may  have  leen 
in  old  drawings  representations  of  an  an* 
eient  hero  listening  to  the  earnest  sugges- 
tions of  two  mythological  personages  of  the 
female  sex.  England  appears  to  me  to  be 
at  present  very  much  in  that  position.  In 
one  ear  I  hear  whispered  in  Northern  ac^ 
oents,  '*  Is  it  wise  or  manly  to  pick  a  fresh 
quarrel  with  a  State  that  has  behaved 
very  handsomely  to  you,  even  at  the  risk 
of  alienating  the  confidence  of  the  people 
from  whom  all  thttr  power  oomes  f  Bear 
with  us  for  a  little  longer,  and  we  will 
open  a  cotton  port  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  loyal  men  of  the  South  will  come 
down,  and  ships  shall  cross  over  the  broad 
billows  laden  with  cotton,  and  Manches* 
ter  and  Liverpool  shall  rejoice."  *'  And," 
says  the  same  voice,  *'  if  you  do  not  bear 
with  us,  consider  the  cost  of  a  war;  re- 
flect on  the  expenditure  which  a  quarrel 
between  the  North  and  yourselves  would 
impose;  that  burden  would  be  infinitely 
heavier  than  those  that  are  now  imposed 
upon  you  by  your  privation  of  cotton. 
Bear  with  us  a  little  longer,  for  the  sake 
of  the  cotton  cultivation  in  India,  tfnd  we 
ahall  be  able  to  put  down  the  slaveholder 
and  the  sUvo  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  South.  Remember  what  your  leadhig 
journal  says — that  England,  of  all  nations, 
is  the  nation  that  ought  to  be  the  least 
disposed  to  infringe  upon  the  law  of  block* 
ado;  and  if  you  dose  your  eyes  to  our 
irregularities,  laxities,  and  illegalities,  and 
the  time  should  come  when  you  are  the 
offender,  then  we  will  close  one  eye  to 
similar  peccadilloes  on  your  part."  But 
to  the  other  ear  I  hear  a  Southern  voice 
Mjing>  '*  You  have  pledged  yourselves  to 
impartiality  and  neutrality.  The  promise 
of  a  cotton  port  has  been  given  you ;  but 
where  are  the  loyal  Union  men  of  the 
South,  and  where  are  the  bales  of  cotton 
you  are  asking  for  ?  If  you  are  involved  in 
the  quarrel,  let  it  be  a  quarrel  in  vindica- 
tion of  law  and  of  right.  But  depend  upon 
it  there  will  be  no  quarrel,  because,  with 
Franee  and  the  rest  of  Europe  on  your  I 
side,  resisUnoe  is  impossible.  As  for  your 
•ottoB  cultivation  in  Ittdia,  remember  that 
Mr,  Gregory  * 


2,000,000  of  bales  are  necessary  for  the 
manufacturing  districts  next  year,  and  you 
cannot  get  that  amount,  or  anything  like 
it,  from  the  interior  of  India  to  the  coast.*' 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Manchester  has  stated 
that  it  would  uko  5,000,000  buUocks  and 
1,000.000  of  attendants  to  bring  down 
that  quantity,  even  if  it  were  attainable, 
to  the  port  of  embarkation.  '*  With  us," 
the  same  voice  urges,  ''you  have  open 
ports,  free  trade,  no  differential  duties  on 
foreign  ships.  Heed  not  the  argument 
that  England  has  an  interest  in  winking 
at  a  violation  of  the  law,  because  England 
is  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the 
world,  her  fleets  cover  every  se^  her  mer- 
chantmen penetrate  every  port  where  a 
market  is  established;  and  England,  more- 
over, is  one  of  the  jfew  countries  in  the 
world  whose  powerful  steam  marine  enables 
her,  if  belligerent,  to  keep  up  an  efficient 
blockade,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  for- 
malities connected  with  international  law." 
It  is  not  into  the  ears  of  England  alone 
that  these  whispers  are  poured.  The 
Northern  voice  says  to  Franoe,  "  Are  yo« 
oblivious  of  the  hereditary  attachment  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  Sutes  ? 
Whatever  we  may  have  done  to  others, 
we  never  acted  an  unworthy  part  by  yon." 
The  Southern  voice  says,  "  Have  not  the 
wine-growers  of  Franoe,  the  people  of  the 
Faubourgs,  and  the  people  of  Alsace,  an 
interest  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  system  of  \ 
protection  which  will  from  henceforth  pre-  1 
vent  all  foreign  goods  from  entering  the  ' 
American  provinces  ?  "  In  conclusion,  I 
can  only  assure  the  House  that  my  viewa 
are  in  no  degree  extreme;  I  have  not 
intimated  any  wish  to  abolish  blockaJes. 
Being  a  lover  of  peace,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  more  intolerable  war  is  made  the 
less  likelihood  exists  of  its  being  resorted 
to.  If  it  be  sought  to  bring  hostilitiea 
to  an  early  termination,  war  ought  to  be 
waged  in  such  a  manner  that  any  nation 
which  has  tasted  its  bitterness  will  be  slow 
to  anger  and  easily  entreated.  But  this 
country  has  accepted  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  allow  its  character 
to  be  tarnished  by  any  evasion  of  it.  The 
attitude  of  England  ought  to  be  that  of 
a  beacon  to  the  world,  but  if  we  are  now 
acting,  not  in  conformity  with  law,  but 
merely  with  a  wish  to  conciliate  and  to 
propitiate  the  United  States,  we  are  play- 
ing the  part  of  wreckers ;  we  are  holding 
out  false  lights  to  allure  people  to  deatruo* 
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tkm.  I  ean  only  Baj  that  if  Her  Majesty's 
GoTeroment  are  not  able — I  hope  they  will 
be  able— to  gi^e  a  complete  ex|4anatioQ  of 
all  thai  has  been  said,  asd  all  that  will 
be  said,  I  must  proBooDce  the  deelaration 
of  Paris  to  be,  as  regards  the  Confederate 
States,  a  iDOckery;  as  regards  the  inter- 
pretation of  international  law,  a  delusion ; 
and,  as  regards  the  trade  and  eommeroe 
of  the  world,  nothing  better  than  a  soare. 

Amendment  proposed, 

f *  To  lesTO  out  from  the  word  <  That '  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'an  Mmble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direo- 
tioBS  that  there  be  laid  before  tbif  House,  Copy  «f 
any  Correspondenee  relative  to  the  Blockade  of 
the  Ports  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
subsequent  to  the  Papers  presented  to  this  House.' 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  ^^WTiyflK^  in  seoonding  theMo* 
tlon  said,  that  if  he  proposed  to  confine 
himself  to  the  topic  which  had  jost  been  so 
ably  pat  before  the  House,  he  should  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  add  a  single  word  ;  but 
there  was  another  qnestion  besides  that  of 
the  Talidity  of  the  blockade,  to  be  disposed 
Af — namely,  the  question  of  the  recognition 
Jby  this  country  of  the  independenoe  of  the 
bouthem  States  of  America.  Before, 
bowever,  adferting  to  that  part  of  the  dis- 
eassion,  he  wished  to  disencumber  the  sub- 
ject from  one  element,  the  introduction  of 
which  would  produce  extreme  inconveni- 
ence. He  alluded  to  the  qnestion  of  the 
abolition  of  slaTcry.  The  Northern  and 
the  Sonthem  States  stood  in  precisely  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  this  instita-< 
tion— <there  was  nothing  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
the  insUtntion  of  slavery  dominated  in  the 
South,  but  the  North  had  been  perfectly 
eoncnrrent  parties.  Then  how  did  this 
country  stand  in  relation  to  the  matter  \ 
and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  introduc- 
ing the  question  of  slavery  into  the  discus- 
sion before  the  Hoose?  Going  back  to 
the  time  when  large  snms  were  voted  as, 
compensation  to  slave  owners,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  in  this 
country  persons  who  had  received  great 
same  for  emancipating  their  slaves.  Did 
any  reproach  now  attach  to  the  recipients 
of  those  snms  ?  What  was  the  fact  as  to 
slave-grown  sugar  ?  What  was  the  con- 
doct  of  this  country  recently,  and  what  was 
the  answer  of  this  House  when  an  appeal 
was  made  to  it,  not  long  ago,  to  impose 
differential  duties  npon  slav^grown  sugar? 
The  answer  was,  that  they  preferred  the 


maintenance  of  the  new  doctrine  of  free 
trade  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  What 
had  been  the  conduct  of  this  country 
throughout?  When  they  were  annually 
receiving  large  quantities  of  slave-produced 
cotton  from  the  Southern  States,  was  any 
objection  raised  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  produce  of  slave  labour?  He  had 
never  heard  sucii  an  objection  raised, 
Putting  for  a  moment  a  hypotheti 
case,  he  would  ask  what  would  be  the 
decision  of  this  House  and  this  country  if 
a  reconciliation  were  effected  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  slavery,  as 
an  institution,  should  remain  unimpaired* 
He  felt  persuaded  that  this  country  would 
be  contented  to  resume  commercial  opera^ 
tions  upon  the  same  footing  as  before.  He 
wished  to  ask  those  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mercial interest,  who  stood  silent  formerly 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  who  might 
now  seek  to  introduce  the  question  of 
slavery  into  the  discussion,  in  what  position 
they  stood  ?  Why,  as  long  as  slavery  had 
been  profitable  to  them  they  were  willing 
to  make  use  of  slave^rown  cotton  and 
remain  silent  on  the  matter,  but  as  soon 
as  cotton  was  to  be  had  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  they 
wanted  to  create  a  feeling  in  the  House 
for  the  Northern  States— that  when  they 
could  do  so  without  injury  to  their  own 
pockets  they  were  willing  to  raise  a  dis« 
cussion  on  the  horrors  of  slavery.  In 
making  that  observation  he  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  was  the  advocate 
of  slavery  ;  he  loathed  it ;  and  would  sup^ 
port  any  proposition  for  its  abolition.  But 
let  the  question  be  approached  by  those 
who  could  touch  it  with  clean  hands. 
The  introduction  of  the  slavery  elementr 
then,  would  be  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
and  absurdity.  In  his  opinion,  the  hen. 
Mover  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  clearly  made 
out  that  the  blockade  was  null  and  void  ; 
and  the  two  questions  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  blockade  and  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
States  were  so  closely  connected  that  they 
could  not  be  discussed  apart  It  was  per« 
fectly  hopeless  to  eipect  withb  any  given 
time  that  the  conflict  in  North  America  \ 
would  cease.  The  North  was  only  enters  ) 
ing  npon  its  difficulties,  and  the  power  for 
defence  by  the  Sonth  was  unlimited.  The 
only  prospect  of  the  war  closing  was  to  be 
found  in  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States  by  this  country  and  the  Euro* 
pean  Powers,    That  any  nomber  of  vio< 
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tories  would  erer  bring  back  the  latter  to 
a  reunion  with  the  Northern  States,  he 
held  to  be  an  iropossibilitj.  He  would 
next  ask  what  oouiplaint  could  be  made 
by  the  North  if  her  Majesty's  Government 
f 'thought  fit  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
jdence  of  the  South?  Why,  what  was 
J. the  origin  of  the  United  Stateft  them- 
Jselves?  Successful  seoessioa  from  this 
iooantry.  And  what  was  the  very  first  act 
|of  independence  ?  An  act  of  repudiation. 
fSome  gentlemen  might  say,  that  the 
V United  States  rebelled  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  this  country ;  but,  in  reality, 
they  rebelled  against  the  taxation  imposed 
rby  this  country.  That  wj^  e.x%qU^  wliut 
the  Souiherp  PftfttPi  wtrt  dtring  now  in 
rr^ect  to  the  NoeUl^  The  noble  Barl 
Bfr^insliead  of  the  Foreign  AflFairs  of  this 
country — who,  in  his  eloquence,  had  al- 
iways  been  giren  to  a  somewhat  magnilo- 
Iquent  tone — had  stated  that  the  Northern^ 
lers  were  fighting  for  empire  and  the 
jSoutherners  for  independence.  On  the 
Jground  that  they  were  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence, the  Southerners  had  his  synipa* 
thy  ;  but  he  fentured  to  think  that  the 
Northerners  were  fighting  for  dollars,  and 
nothing  else.  They  heard  a  great  deal 
of  *'  the  stars  and  stripes."  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  the  stars  were 
rounded  off  and  made  into  dollars,  they 
would  represent  the  feelings  of  the  North 
▼ery  much  better  than  they  did  in  their 
present  shape.  What  right  had  tlie  North- 
ern States  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the 
South  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  re- 
publican institutions  ?  If  republicanism 
meant  anything,  it  meant  that  any  indi- 
'  Tidual  member  of  the  Republic,  if  he  had 
the  means,  could  set  up  independently 
ou  his  own  account.  He  was  therefore 
»t  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  Northern 
States,  themselves  the  result  of  a  success- 
ful rebellion  against  this  country,  could 
)iave  the  slightest  ground  for  complaining 
^f  or  stigmatizing  men  who  wished  to 
Withdraw  from  them.  But  was  the  course 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  they  had 
before  held  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  The  GoYernnient  appeared 
to  him  to  be  acting,  with  regard  to  Ame- 
rica, in  a  spirit  totally  opposed  to  that 
which  marked  their  conduct  towards  Italy. 
The  noble  Barl,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in 
one  despatch  recognised  the  right  of  the 
Italian  pe«»ple  to  elect  their  own  governors, 
as  they  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
interests.  Might  not  the  Southern  States 
Mr,  Bentinok 


put  in  a  similar  claim  ?  The  noble  Earl, 
who  often  quoted  VcUiel,  produced  his 
jmthority  to  show  that  it  was  an  act  of 
justice  and  humanity  to  assist  brave  men 
n  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  he  (Mr. 
^entinok)  insisted  that  there  was  no  dis- 
inction  to  be  drawn  between  the  people  of 
be  Southern  States  of  America  and  the 
ialians  in  this  res^iect.  Where  was  the 
listinction  between  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  principle  so  highly 
eulogized  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  applied 
to  the  Italian  States!  The  noble  Earl 
(£arl  Russell)  said  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian  revolution  that  the  people  were  the 
best  judges,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernnrent  would  not  feel  themselves  jos- 
ttfied  in  declaring  that  the  subjects  of 
the  ^ing  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  not 
justified  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance. 
If  the  Government  acted  on  thia  principle 
in  one  case,  they  were  bound  also  to  carry 
it  out  in  all  similar  cases.  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
doctrine  once  affirmed  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge  which  gave  to  the  Sovereign 
an  inherent  right  to  reign.  He  held,  on 
the  contrary,  that  subjects  had  a  right  to 
rise  against  a  monarch  who  did  not  give 
them  protection,  and  had  rightly  forfeited 
their  allegiance.  If  that  principle  were 
applicable  to  the  subjects  ot  a  monarchy, 
surely  it  was  applicable  d  fortiori  to  those 
who  lived  under  republican  institutions. 
If  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  could  set  np 
another  form  of  government,  were  those  of 
a  republic  to  be  debarred  from  the  same 
liberty,  and  to  be  forbidden  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government  ?  It  appeared  to 
him  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
no  ground  whatever  for  refusing  to  recog- 
nise the  Ounfederacy  of  the  Southern 
States.  What  principle  animated  the  Go- 
vernment in  dealing  with  this  question  ? 
Was  their  conduct  regulated  by  a  wish  to 
uphold  free  institutions  ?  If  that  were  so, 
all  he  could  say  was  that  it  had  been 
learly  demonstrated  within  the  last  few 
onths  that  freedom  was  not  compatiUe 
ith  republicanism.  There  was  notliing 
\o  odious,  so  galling,  so  tyrannical,  or  ao 
unbearable  as  the  tyranny  of  a  democracy. 
There  was  one  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  tyranny  of  the  autocrat  and  the 
tyranny  of  tho  democrat.  Take  the  case 
of  France  and  the  States  of  North  America, 
for  instance.  In  France  a  man  could  live 
quietly  in  possession  of  his  property  pro- 
vided he  did  not  give  public  ntteranee  to 
opiniona  hostile  to  the  GoYerainent.   fiat  in 
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the  Northern  States  of  America  a  man  sun- 
pected  of  holding  opinions  adverse  to  the 
popular  voice  stood  a  good  chance  of  heing 
tarred  and  feathered.  The  Government 
of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  committee 
atrocities  under  a  despotism  ;  hut  every 
thing  that  was  unconstitutional  and  tjrsn 
oical  was  perpetrated  in  North  Aroerlcc 
under  the  name  of  free  institutions.  There 
the  liherty  of  the  press  had  been  restricted 
the  HaheoM  Corpus  Act  suspended,  anc 
all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  removed 
They  had  established  a  tariff  of  duties  no 
only  protective  but  prohibitive.  Was  thai 
their  claim  upon  the  friendship  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ?  Tell  it  not  in 
Birmingham — tell  it  not  in  Asbton,  or  in 
thai  portion  of  Downing-street  which  was 
devoted  to  frittering  away  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country — the  Northern 
States  had  imposed  a  duty  on  paper ! 
Was  that  their  claim  on  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Govenimcnt  ?  Was  the 
endless  corruption  in  every  public  depart- 
ment in  the  Northern  States  the  ground 
for  the  friendship  and  partiality  of  Minis- 
ters ?  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  say,  on  the  first 
jsight  of  the  Session,  that  the  statesmen  of 
America  had  had  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend against,  and  that  they  had  got  out  of 
them  in  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves. 
He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  admitted  those  difficul- 
ties; but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were 
present,  he  would  ask  him,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  creditable  conduct  of  American 
statesmen,  whether  he  recollected,  that 
although  every  jurist  of  the  United  States 
admitted  that  the  capture  of  the  Confe- 
derate Commissioners  was  illegal,  they 
were  held  fur  several  weeks  in  durance 
and  were  only  released  by  the  Northern 
States  under  compulsion  ;  and  also,  whe^ 
tber  he  remembered  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Seward's  despatch,  in  which 
while  acknowledging  the  injustice  of  th 
capture,  he  said  that  if  they  had  found 
cooTenient  to  detain  the  Commissioners, 
they  would  have  done  so  ?  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  tell 
the  House  the  reasons  he  had  for  eulogizing 
the  conduct  of  American  statesmen.  He 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  wanted  to  know  whether, 
upon  any  of  the  grounds  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment thought  themselves  justified  in  ex< 
tending  to  the  Northern  States  a  par- 
tiality which  they  were  not  prepared  I 
to  show  towards  the  Italian  kingdom.  I 
VOL.  CLXV.    [third  series.]  ' 


Was  it  not  the  case  that  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  consequent  disarrangement  of  com- 
merce, was  a  great  source  of  inconvenience 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country  ?  Was  it  not  the  case  that  a 
large  amount  of  distress  existed  in  conse- 
quence amongst  a  large  number  of  oui 
artisans  ?  Her  Majesty's  Government  be 
longed  to  a  party  who  arrogated  to  them 
selves  the  title  of  **  friends  of  the  people.' 
They  called  themselves  <*  Liberals."  Hi 
confessed  he  never  could  understand  what 
that  word  really  i^eant.  But  he  wanted 
to  know  how  it  happened — seeing  that 
owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
it  was  the  interest  of  capital  that  cottob 
should  not  be  introduced,  and  of  laboui 
that  it  should  bo  introduced — he  wanted 
to  know  why  Her  Majesty's  Government 
who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  th< 
people,  should  side  with  the  objects  o 
capital  and  not  with  the  cause  of  labour  f 
He  contended  that  they  were  doing  that 
which  was  entailing  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
tress upon  a  large  and  suffering  portion 
of  the  population.  The  House  would,  no 
doubt,  be  toldf  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  recognise  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  a  war  with  the  Northern  States 
would  immediately  e6sue.  He  held  the 
strongest  conviction  that  no  such  result 
would  take  place,  and  the  best  proof  of 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  treated  the 
question  of  the  surrender  of  the  Confede- 
rate Commissioners.  There  was  no  use 
in  denying  the  fact,  if  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  not  accompanied  that  de- 
mand for  redress  with  the  presence  of 
**  the  man  with  the  big  stick  and  violent 
gesticulation,"  the  persons  seized  would 
never  have  been  restored  ;  and  his  proof  of 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
despatch  in  which  they  were  distinctly 
told  that  if  it  had  been  convenient,  in  spite 
of  law  and  in  spite  of  right,  Messi^.  Mason 
and  Slidell  would  have  been  retained.  He 
felt  satisfied  there  would  never  be  a  war 
between  this  country  and  America  until 
I  he  Northern  States  believed  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  go  to  war,  and  they  would  go  to 
war  with  England  the  very  moment  they 
thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  du 
so.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  the  House 
to  understand  that  his  object  in  making 
ihis  statement  was,  not  to  debate  the 
question  at  issue,  but  rather  to  invite  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  offer  some  ex- 
planation   why,    according    to   the  policy 
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I   which   the^  had  pursued  with  respect  to 
.i    Italian  affairs,  they  had  abstained  from  re- 
;    cognising  the  indepeudenoe  of  the  South- 
ern States  ? 
/        Ma.  W.  B.  FORSTBR:  Sir,  I  do  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  re- 
marks and  argaments    of  the  hon.  Geo- 
tleman   who  has  juat  aat  down,  because 
I   cannot  but  think   that  the  speech  he 
has  made  was   prepared  for  deliverj  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Motion  of  which  my 
hon.    Friend    the    Member    for    Galway 
(Mr.    Gregory)    gave    notice    last    year, 
rather  than  for  the  Mption  which  he  has 
brought  forward   to  night.      But,  before 
any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's   GoYem- 
ment   replies   to  the  charges   which   my 
hon.  Friend  has  made,  I  trust  the  House 
will    allow   me  a  short  time  for  taking 
a  yery  different  view  of  the  facts  to  that 
which  has  been  presented  to  them.     This 
question    with    regard   to   the   American 
blockade  must  be  considered  as  a  question 
of  law  and  as   a  question  of  fact.     The 
legal  question  I  shall  not  attempt  to  med- 
dle with,  but  leave  it  for  some  Member  of 
Her  Majesty  *s  Government,  from  whom  the 
House  may  expect  ezplanatioas.      1  fully 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway, 
that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the   block- 
ade, according  to  international  law,  and 
especially  according  to  our  interpretation 
of  international  )aw,  is  illegal,  either  be- 
cause   it   is    not    effective  or  from    any 
other  cause,  then  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  neutrality  for  us  to  advocate  its  con- 
tinuonce.      I  quite  agree  that  if  it  could 
.   be  proved  that,  according  to  the  interpre* 
tation  of  international  law  as  between  us 
and  the  United  States  in  times  fwst,  the 
present  blockade  is  not  a  legal  one,  then 
the    Southern    States    have   a   right  to 
say   that    we   are   infringing    the  princi- 
ple of  neutrality.      But  if   it  cannot  be 


principles  of  that  treaty  as  to  blockades, 
because  they  have  asserted  and  main- 
tained those  principles  in  times  past.  I 
say  '*  the  letter  of  the  treaty  as  to  bloek- 
ades,"  because  my  hon.  Friend  laid  great 
stress  on  the  particular  passage,  "really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy."  Now,  if  blockades  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  future  by  all  the  Powers 
who  signed  that  treaty  strictly  by  these 
words,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  blockades. 
I  am  contented  to  take  the  definition  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  the  despatch  with  which  the  papers  oa 
the  blockade  conclude,  leaving  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  follows  me  to  deal 
with  the  legality  of  his  definition.  l*he 
noble  Lord  (the  Foreign  Secretary)  seye» 
the  blockade  is  e£fective  if  it  is  duly 
notified,  if  there  be  no  permission  te 
any  special  ships  to  depart—no  undue 
preference  ;  and  if  the  blockading  force 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the 
port  blockaded,  or  to  create  an  evident 
danger  of  entering  or  leaving  it.  And 
he  addsr- 


"  Ths  fiiot  that  variottf  sbipi  may  havs  ftQo 
fully  eaoaped  through  it  (as  in  the  partionlar 
instances  here  referred  to)  will  not  of  itself 
prevent  the  blockade  from  being  an  effective  one 
by  international  law." 

I  understand  the  definition  of  the  nobla 
Lord  to  be,  thai  the  blockade  is  to  be 
a  real  and  not  a  paper  or  sham  bloekade* 
I  now  come  to  tlie  question  of  fact« 
Have  the  conditions,  thus  laid  dewn,  been 
fulfilled  or  not  ?  In  the  first  place,  ibe 
notification  ia  not  doubted.  My  boo. 
Friend  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the 
general  order  which  it  is  sitid  was  issued 
by  the  captain  of  the  Ifiagara  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
blockade.      I  do  not  dispute  that  order. 


proved    that,    according   to  strict    inter-   though  it  lias  not  been  confirmed  by  Lerd 
national  law,  the  blockade  is  illegal,  then    Lyons  (or  by  any  advices  from  onr  own 

iPConsuls.     But,  whether  it  be  confirmed  or 
not,   it  is  at  all  events  stated  that   the 


to  break  It  would  be  a  still  greater  breach 
of  neutrality,  because  an  act  of  com- 
mission  requires  more  care  in  its  per- 
formance than  an  act  of  omission.  As 
to  what  constitutes  a  legal  and  efficient 
blockade,  I  am  not  the  person  to  decide 
— that  1  leave  to  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Government ;  just  premising,  that 
mhen  my  hon.  Friend  takea  it  for  granted 
that  the  United  Sutes  are  bound  by  the 
letter  of  jthe  Treaty  of  Paris,  I  demur, 
twasmffcTPaslTltjy  weiB  \fo  parties  to  that 
treaty.  But  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
k»osed  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
Mr.  Bentinck  ^ 


United  States  Governmeut  never  attempt* 
ed,  and  never  intended,  to  act  upon  it.  In 
no  single  ease  have  they  done  80«  In  the 
case  of  every  port  they  have  made  a  ape* 
cial  proclamation,  and  given  special  notifi- 
cation when  the  blockade  waa  to  begin  and 
when  the  fifteen  days  where  to  expire 
during  which  neutral  foreign  vessels  were 
to  be  allowed  to  pass.  Then  undue  pre* 
ference  is  not  charged.  Therefore  the 
argument,  whether  thia  blockade  ia  ef- 
fective or  not,  is  really  made  to  depend 
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upon  the  number  of  escapes.  I  hope 
the  House  will  allow  roe  for  a  short  time 
to  go  Into  the  figures.  Mj  Hon.  Friend 
mctitioneil  a  Mil,  but  he  passed  yerjr 
gingerly  oter  it.  t  expected  to  have 
heard  ntohe  of  it ;  because,  before  Par- 
liament txiH,  we  were  told  that  a  list  of 
600  vessels  which  had  escaped,  notwith- 
standing the  blockade  was  in  the  hands  of 
some  geritlemen,  atid  my  h6n.  Friend  tlie 
Member  for  Sunderland,  it  was  tinderstood. 
Was  to  give  us  inforhiatioil  with  regard  to 
this  list.  Well,  1  suppose  he  has  found 
out  that  this  information  is  not  altogether 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  therefore  he  has 
not  brought  it  forward.  But  still  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gal  way  did  say  that,  throwing 
aside  ships  from  the  interior,  there  Were 
still  nearly  400  vessels  of  which  informa- 
tion Existed  that  they  had  rdn  the  blockade 
from  its  commencement  to  the  etid  of 
October.  Now,  that  agrees  with  two 
lists  which  we  find  by  the  despatches 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Government ; 
namely,  one  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Yancey, 
Rest,  and  Mann,  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners, on  November  30,  and  a  sup- 
plementary list  sent  in  by  Mr.  Mason. 
Now,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  analys- 
ing these  lists,  and  if  the  Uouse  will  allow 
me,  I  will  give  the  result.  I  will  take  the 
departures  as  the  tdst^  because  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  should  be  mnt-e  anxious  to  get 
cotton  than  to  export  contraband  of  war. 
Ill  the  list  of  Messrs.  Yancey,  Rost,  and 
Mann,  given  in  on  November  30,  they 
say,  that  between  '*  the  proclamation  of 
the  blockade  and  the  20th  of  August 
more  than  400  vessels  had  arrived  and 
departed  unmolested ;  thereby  giving  con- 
clusive evidence  that  this  blockade  was  not 
etfective,  and  therefore  was  n6t  binding." 
Passing  by  several  eloquent  comments  on 
thra  inefficiency,  I  find  that  the  tdtal  de- 
partures, according  to  the  clearances  by 
the  Custom-house  Returns,  was  322.  Of 
that  number  119  were  before  the  declara- 
tion of  the  blockade  ;  75  were  from  New 
Orlean<i  before  May  27,  the  daymen  which, 
we  learn  from  Consul  Mure,  was  notified 
the  blockade  of  that  port ;  44  were  from 
Wilmington  before  July  13,  when  that  port 
was  notified  by  Commodore  Pendergrast ; 
and  56  were  foreign  vessels,  which  left  be- 
fore the  fifteen  days  of  grace  had  expired. 
I  do  not  blame  the  collectors  for  sending  in 
these  returns.  They  were  ordered  to  do 
so.  But  I  do  think  it  extraordinary  that 
the  Commissioners  should  have  given  in 
a  list  in  which,  in  one  case}  119  vesfels 


were  given,  and  56  In  another,  as  having 
broken  the  blockade,  when  all  these  ves- 
sels had  left  before  the  blockade  Was  en- 
forced. It  is  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause, looking  especially  at  the  list  of  those 
56  vessels,  if  they  had  been  real  breaches 
they  would  have  been  most  important 
breaches,  because  a  very  large  number  of 
them  were  large  vessels  that  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  Europe,  and 
chiefly  to  Liverpool ;  and  if  it  had  been 
shown  that  they  had  really  broken  the 
blockade,  I  should  have  admitted  that 
there  were  grounds  for  blaming  our  Go- 
vernment for  assenting  to  its  legality. 
But  the  fact  was,  every  one  of  these 
56  vessels  come  oat  during  the  fifteen 
days  in  which  time  was  giveu  for 
them  to  escape ;  and  the  very  paper 
which  contains  this  list  contains  a  con- 
gratulation from  our  consul  at  Mobile 
that  these  very  vessels  had  been  able  to 
get  out  before  the  blockade  came  into 
fotce.  Adding  these  numbers  together, 
we  have,  out  of  the  322  vessels,  only 
147  left.  Of  these,  25  were  river  bouts, 
chiefljr  fiat  boats  coming  from  the  interior 
to  New  Orleans  to  be  broken  up.  Not 
much  is  said  about  them.  I  will  give  Mr. 
Mason  credit  that  when  he  again  handed 
in  the  Commissioners*  list  ho  refused  to 
take  account  of  them.  But  in  the  list, 
as  first  handed  in  by  Messrs.  Yancey, 
Rost,  and  Mann,  no  allowance  was  made 
for  th^  river  boats,  it  no  doubt  being  ex- 
pected that  the  list  would  pass  without 
examination.  Thuft,  I  have  redaced  the 
322  to  122.  Of  these,  106  were  coasters, 
and  of  these  106,  all  but  three  are  what 
Mr.  Mason  in  his  despatch,  **  wishing  to  be 
frank,"  called  '*  quasi  inland ;''  66  of  them 
went  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
and  I  am  informed  by  several  gentlemen 
who  have  visited  that  coast  that  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  suppose  that  the  voyage  of 
a  vessel  behind  lagoons,  and  scarcely  ap- 
pearing in  the  open  sea,  was  a  breach  of  the 
blockade.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
vessels  between  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
where  they  have  to  creep  behind  islands. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Bunch  himself  acknowledged 
that  these  vessels  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  open  sea,  except  for  a 
very  tfhort  time.  Then^  taking  off  from 
the  122  these  106  coasters,  that  leaves  16 
departures  for  foreign  ports,  of  whkh  15 
were  to  American  ports,  chiefly  to  Caba, 
all  schooners  except  one  sloop,  and  only 
one  depanure  for  Europe — narAely,  a 
schooner  from  Ci||f;ljg^njt^|4wp(«)l. 
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Now,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
aham  blockades,  but  1  appeal  to  the 
Bouse  whether  this  is  not  a  sham  list. 
Again,  looking  at  Mr.  Mason's  supple- 
mentary list,  it  gives  51  departures  to 
the  end  of  October.  Of  these  5  are  from 
Port  Lavaca,  in  Texas,  and  this  small 
Dumber  proves  the  efficiency  of  the  block- 
ade, inasmuch  as  they  are  all  before  May 
17,  and  therefore  before  the  declaration  of 
the  blockade ;  thus  showing  that  though 
there  was  a  foreign  trade  before  the 
blockade,  there  has  been  none  since. 
This  leaves  46,  of  which  27  are  quasi- 
inland  vessels,  leaving  only  19.  Of  these^ 
one  was  a  privateer  ;  three  were  small 
coasters  from  Wilmington,  H  were  small 
▼essels  for  American  ports,  and  only 
one  for  Europe.  It  was  the  steamer 
Bermuda,  I  allude  especially  to  this 
steamer,  because  we  must  not  suppose 
the  blockade  is  ineffective  from  the 
stories  we  have  heard  of  escapes.  It 
has  been  so  extraordinary  for  vessels  to 
get  out,  that  escapes  have  been  talked 
of  in  the  newspapers  of  America,  North 
and  South,  and  we  heard  of  them  over 
and  over  again.  If  you  look  at  the  ac- 
count of  the  escape  of  Bermuda^  you  will 
find  thai  it  was  managed  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty.  Consul  Moly- 
neux,  of  Savannah,  describes  how  she  got 
out  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  But 
surely,  if  we  are  to  declare  a  blockade  in- 
effective because  a  screw  steamer  gets  out 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  then  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr. 
jbobden)  need  not  trouble  himself  with 
Attempts  to  relax  the  international  law. 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  Ncuhville.  If  you 
took  at  No.  6  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers, 
jjrou  will  see  a  deposition  of  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  Nashville,  describing  how  she  re- 
mained three  weeks  unable  to  get  out,  and 
sending  a  small  steamer  down  daily  to 
,  see  whether  the  way  was  clear  ;  and  how, 
,at  last,  the  Commissioners  left  by  an- 
.other  route.  The  fact  is,  those  gentle- 
men, the  Southern  Commissioners,  found 
,the  blockade  so  effective  that  they  gave 
up  attempting  to  leave  by  the  Nashville, 
and  consequently  had  a  more  unpleasant 
Voyage  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
had.  My  hon.  Friend  has  alluded  to  the 
escapes  made  by  one  or  two  privateers. 
Now,  I  have  analysed  the  list  of  escapes 
through  this  blockade  ;  and  let  me  com- 
pare it  with  another  list — the  list  of  es- 
capes of  American  privateers  during  the 
last  American  war.  It  is  true  we  have 
Mr,  W.  E.  Farster 


in  times  past  occasionally  reverted  to  a 
fictitious  and  paper  blockade,  and  that  a 
great  feelinfi^  has  been  excited  in  Europe 
upon  account  of  our  having  done  so ;  al- 
though, I  confess,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  my  hon.  Friend  quote  the  remarks 
made  on  this  subject  by  a  writer  so  exces- 
sively hostile  to  us  as  M.  d'Haatefeuille. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  our  practice 
in  past  times,  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  the 
blockade  which  we  enforced  during  the 
last  American  war  was  as  efficient  as  we 
could  make  it,  and  probably  as  efficient 
as  we  could  ever  make  it.  We  bad  every 
reason  to  make  it  effective^  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  were  humiliated  to 
an  extent  never  before  known,  by  Ame- 
rican privateers  being  enabled  to  come 
close  to  our  own  shores.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  find  that  in  less  than 
three  years  no  fewer  than  516  privateers 
got  out  of  the  American  ports.  I  saj, 
then,  judging  the  case  from  the  evidence 
produced  by  those  most  interested  in 
persuading  us  that  we  ought  to  take  steps 
to  break  the  blockade,  that  this  blockade 
has  been  wonderfully  effective  from  the 
beginning.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
blockade  at  this  moment,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  last  accounts  ?  There  is  no  quea- 
ion  that  our  Consuls  have  done  their  duty 
in  reporting  any,  the  least  signs,  of  in- 
efficiency ;  and  they  have  looked  at  it^ 
as  it  was  natural  they  should,  from  the 
neutral,  rather  than  from  the  belli- 
gerent point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
look  along  the  whole  lenffth  of  the  block- 
aded coast,  and  take  the  last  accounts,  aa 
furnished  by  our  Consuls  and  naval  officers, 
we  shall  find  that  the  blockade  is  much 
more  effective  than  the  House  has  had 
any  reason  to  expect  from  the  statementa 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  will  begin  with 
Galveston,  and  in  every  case  I  will  take 
the  latest  statements.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  Mr.  Lynn,  our  Consul  at  Galvea- 
ton,  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  the 
blockade  was  effective  for  all  vessela  of 
more  than  six  feet  draught.  On  the 
23nd,  Acting  Consul  Coppell  wrote  that 
as  to  New  Orleans  ingress  or  egreas  waa 
almost  impossible ;  and  that  since  the 
14th  of  June  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
vessels  leaving  except  the  Confederate 
steamer  Sumter,  My  hon.  Friend  did 
not,  indeed,  dwell  «Y^*v^'^ir  ftrlfftnfW  al* 
though  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
ports,  and  though  more  than  one-half  of 
hift  list  of  400  vessels  are  reported  to 
havecome  trom  New  Orleans.     AgUD»  on 
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the  28tfa  of  December,  CommaDder  Ross 
stated  that  **from  Galveston  to  Florida 
the  blockade  is  actively  maintained.'* 
Then  we  come  to  Savannah.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Moljrneux  writes  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember that  for  a  few  dajs  the  block- 
ade was  ineffective  on  account  of  the 
Federal  officers  taking  all  their  force 
to  Port  Royal.  But  that  circumstance 
does  not  give  ns  the  power  to  declare 
the  blockade  ineffective,  or  the  right  to 
break  it ;  but  it  does  give  us  the  right  to 
state,  that  if  captures  were  made  of  Eng- 
lish vessels  during  that  time,  there  would 
then  be  a  question  whether  the  Ameri- 
can Government  would  be  justified  in  de- 
taining them.  But,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  the  same  letter  Mr.  Molyneux  adds 
that  '*  the  proximity  of  Fort  Royal  and 
the  occupation  of  Tybe  Island  will  effectu- 
ally  blockade  Savannah  in  future.*'  Then 
Mr.  Molyneux  shows  that  the  river  would 
be  effectively  blockaded  in  future.  The 
next  port  is  Charleston.  From  Charleston 
the  last  accounts  I  have  are  to  the  19th 
of  December.  Although  Consul  Bunch  in 
July  declared  the  blockade  ineffective  for 
small  vessels,  allowing  it  to  be  effective 
for  large  ones,  at  that  time  Commander 
Lyons  said  it  was  effective  both  for  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston  ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  December  he  writes  that  the  force  was 
saffieient  at  Charleston  and  Wilmington  ; 
though  be  adds  that,  through  want  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  naval  officers, 
the  blockade  was  not  so  effective  as  it 
should  be.  But  surely  that  was  not  a 
ground  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  attempt  to  break  a  blockade 
which  had  been  duly  notified,  and  which 
was  maintained,  not  by  cruisers,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  has  asserted,  but  by  stationary 
vessels  ?  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
evidence,  as  far  as  we  find  it  in  the  de- 
spatches, with  regard  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  blockade  ;  but  I  cannot  disre- 
gard the  fact,  which  is  so  patent  to  us 
ail,  though  my  hon.  Friend  passed  over 
it  so  gingerly,  of  the  enormous  induce- 
ments there  are  at  this  time  to  break  the 
blockade— that  is,  to  open  trade  with  the 
Confederate  ports,  and  yet  that  trade  con- 
tinues closed.  1  have  here  the  last  price 
current  from  New  Orleans  ;  and  it  is  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  block- 
ade that  it  so  enormously  difficult  to  get 
price- currents  or  letters,  or  anything  else 
from  New  Orleans.  1  find  that  the  price 
of  cotton  at  New  Orleans  on  the  11th  of 
January  was  such  as  would  leave  a  profit 


of  fully  1 00  per  cent  upon  its  export  to 
Great  Britain  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
enormous  profit,  cotton  has  not  come  here 
either  from  New  Orleans  or  from  Charles 
ton.  I  am  aware  it  is  stated  that  cotton 
is  not  sent  down  to  the  ports,  and  thai 
therefore  vesseb  will  not  go  for  it.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  what  I  know  of  trade 
convinces  me  that  if  there  was  anything 
like  a  certainty  of  100  per  cent  profit  to 
be  obtained,  nothing  but  the  very  greatest 
possible  risk  would  prevent  the  attempt 
being  made  to  break  the  blockade.  Cot- 
ton, however,  is  only  one  article  upon 
which  there  is  a  great  profit.  The  profit 
upon  salt  is  stated  to  be  no  less  than 
1,000  per  cent,  and  the  profit  upon  con- 
traband of  war  is  probably  still  greater. 
But  the  real  truth,  and  the  real  reason 
why  we  have  had  these  statements  from 
my  hon.  Friend  to  night  is,  not  because 
the  blockade  is  ineffective,  but  because  it 
is  effective  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  asked 
to  break  it  because,  in  consequence  of  its 
effectiveness,  there  is  great  distress  and 
misery  in  parts  of  our  own  country.  I  do 
not  deny  the  existence  of  this  distress. 
My  hon.  Friend  did  not  dwell  upon  it  one 
whit  more  than  he  was  justified  in  doing. 
The  distress  is  very  great,  and  I  fear  it 
will  be  still  greater.  It  is  coneiderable 
in  my  own  district,  though,  thanks  to  a 
beneficent  legislation,  less  so  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Still,  cot- 
ton mingles  largely  with  the  manufactures 
of  the  district  which  I  represent,  and  pro* 
bably  a  third  of  its  trade  was  with  Ame- 
rica,  I  can  therefore  easily  conceive  what 
must  be  the  state  of  Lancashire.  But,  I 
must  ask,  who  is  it  that  wishes  the  block- 
ade to  be  broken  ?  Are  they  persons  con- 
nected with  the  districts  most  interested  in 
the  question  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  cry 
comes  not  from  Lancashire ;  not  from 
Manchester,  where  mills  are  shut ;  or 
from  Liverpool,  where  ships  are  .  lying 
idle;  but  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr.  Gregory),  'lind  it 
is  supported  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinek). 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  the  course  they 
have  taken,  but  I  cannot  but  think  they 
have  looked  at  the  question  not  so  much 
from  an  Fnglibh  as  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  not  have  been  asked  to  break  this 
blockade  if  it  had  not  been  for  distress  in 
Bngland  ;  and  secondly,  the  existence  of 
this  distress  would  not  have  been  given  as 
a  reason  for  breaking  the  blockade  if  iK 
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were  not  toppoaed  that  its  breftch  would 
be  an  enormous  advantftge  to  the  Southern 
States.  1  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  upon 
the  £r8t  blush  it  might  not  appear  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts that  the  blockade  should  he  broken. 
But  the  manufacturing  distriols  do  not 
themselves  think  so.  They  are  opposed 
to  the  breaking  of  international  law,  to 
the  great  credit  of  all  concerned.  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  working 
people  of  the  North,  as  well  as  of  the 
capitalists  of  the  North  ;  and  I  am  sure 
tlie  feeling  is  quite  as  strong  among  the 
working  men  as  it  is  aBiong  the  (oapi^ 
talists,  that  we  ought  not  %6  transgress 
international  law  even  for  their  interests' 
sake,  they  deserve  very  great  credit  for 
the  way  in  which  they  are  hearing  their 
privations  ;  but  they  very  much  doubt 
whether  by  any  breach  of  international 
law  their  interests  would  be  really  ad- 
vanced. Tbey  believe  that  no  step  would 
be  so  likely  as  that  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  embitter  and  pro- 
long the  present  unhappy  war.  I  think 
that  the  history  of  the  steps  taken  with 
regard  to  this  matter  are  curious,  not  to 
say  instruclif  e.  I  confess  1  thought  when 
we  met  after  the  recess  that  my  hon. 
Friend  would  have  renewed  his  Motion  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States; 
and  I  quite  understand  why  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  followed  him  seemed  so 
much  surprised  that  he  has  not.  I  con- 
fess, too,  that  I  was  especially  surprised 
to  hear  my  hon«  Friend  state  that  he 
had    last   year  given    up   the  notion   of 

Srosecuting  that  Motion,  because  he  had 
oped  to  prevent  the  war,  when  I  re- 
member that  he  persevered  in  it  till  al- 
most the  end  of  the  Session,  when  the 
war  was  in  full  force,  and  there  was 
as  little  doubt  of  its  being  affected  hy 
anytliing  that  passed  in  Uiis  House  as 
there  is  at  this  moment.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  real  difficulty  which  my 
hon  Friend  felt  was  as  to  the  support  hU 
Motion  would  obtain  for  recognition.  I 
felt  that  after  a  very  high  authority — tho 
highest  authority  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House — had  used  a  roost  pertinent  expres 
sion,  describing  the  South  as  an  *'  Insur- 
rectionary Power,**  it  would  be  impossible 
for  my  lion.  Friend  to  obtain  sufficient 
support  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
hring  the  question  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  premature  recognition  of  tlie  South. 
And  therefore,  instead  of  that,  we  have 
the  question  of  the  blockade  before  us  ; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 


and  I  have  a  doubt  whether  even  that 
would  have  been  brought  before  us  if  b« 
had  been  aware  that  the  interests  most 
concerned  wore  not  anxious  for  it.  I  ana 
sure  that  the  one  thing  the  country  wishes 
for  in  this  matter  is,  that  we  should  go  on 
through  the  whole  course  of  this  civil  war 
as  we  have  begun — in  determined  adherence 
to  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality.  I  will  not, 
with  the  hon.  Qentleman  opposite,  give 
reasons  why  I  hold  this  view  ;  but  I  will 
say  that  when  he  attempts  to  define  what 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Democratic  Republic,  I  think  he  ia 
hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Whether 
they  are  merely  ambitious  for  empire,  and 
blind  to  the  disasters  and  defeats  of  which 
they  were  warned,  or  whether  they  are 
patriotically  struggling  for  the  country 
which  they  love,  and  of  which  they  are 
proud,  and  displaying  those  qualities  of 
Anglo-Sason  perseverance  and  endurance 
which  they  inherited  from  us,  I  need  not 
decide.  But  before  sitting  down,  I  must 
say  that  no  facts  have  been  produced  to 
warrant  the  Government  in  breaking  the 
blockade,  or  in  departing  from  the  wise 
course  of  non-interference  which  they  have 
hitherto  pursued.  1  cannot  but  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  line  of  conduct  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government.  The  firmness  with 
which  they  have  protected  the  honour  of 
the  country,  and  the  forhearanoe  and  gene- 
rosity with  which  they  have  acted  under 
circumstances  of  no  slight  provocation,  I 
fully  acknowledge  ;  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
this  union  of  irniness  and  forbearance 
has  been  the  means  of  preventing  a  more 
deplorable  war  than  almost  any  other  ia 
which  Bnglsnd  could  have  been  engaged 
— a  war  in  which  she  would  have  had 
to  fight  for  slavery  against  her  kinsmen. 
I  hope  that  no  material  interests  will 
induce  the  Government  to  depart  from 
their  principle  of  strict  nentrahty,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  those  who  suffer  most 
in  their  private  interests  are  least  desirous 
to  see  any  relaxation  of  a  policy  which  is 
only  just  and  fair,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  prudent  and  expedient.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  war  in  America 
— whether  the  nnion  be  restored  or  two 
conmionwealths  established  —  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  when 
the  humiliation  and  distress  of  their  own 
troubles  which  now  make  them  utter 
harsh  and  undeserved  strictures,  ha?e 
pai^sed  away,  will  acknowledge  that  we 
have  done  unto  them  as  we  would  that 
tliey  should  do  unto  us,  and  that  we  have 
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not  attempted  what  we  eoraelTea,  in  all 
onr  htatorj  hare  never  suffered — namelj* 
the  ioterferenee  of  other  oationa  in  oor 
iBternal  affairs. 

Sir  JAMES  FERQUSSON  thought, 
that  infinite  eredit  was  due  to  the  hon. 
Memher  fer  Gal  way  (Mr.  Gregory)  for 
haTJng  abatained  from  enlarging  npon 
thoae  dairos  to  sympathy  which  the  Soo- 
them  States  might  present*  and  for  having 
eonfined  hioMelf  to  the  main  point  for 
dlscoasion  —  whether  there  was  sufficient 
ground  or  net  for  interference  with  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  Irri 
tating  discussions  upon  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  United  States  could  produce  no 
good  resQJts ;  whose  people,  no  douht, 
held  different  opinions  from  onrs  npon 
the  qoeatioo  of  constitutional  law  which 
determined  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
aet  of  secession.  Public  men  in  this 
eoentry  had  obsenred  remarkable  reti- 
cence npon  this  difficult  question,  and 
he  was  glad  thot  both  the  hon.  Mem- 
her for  Galway  and  the  hoB.  Gentleman 
who  took  aa  opposite  view  had  kept  clear 
of  embarrassing  topics.  He  confessed 
that  he  rose  with  great  diffidence  to  fol- 
low the  able  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Forster)  who  had  analysed  so  closely 
the  list  presented  by  the  British  Agents 
hi  the  Southern  States  of  America  of 
those  Teasels  that  had  escaped  the 
blockade.  Now,  unlesa  our  agents  had 
thought  the  sailing  of  these  vessels 
an  infraction  of  the  blockade,  they  wo4ld 
hardly  hftve  made  representations  which 
they  knew  would  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  blue-book.  With- 
out travelling  through  the  earlier  montlis 
ef  the  year,  when  it  might  be  ques* 
tienable  whether  the  sailing  of  these  ves- 
sels was  an  infraction  of  the  bleokade  or 
not,  he  would  refer  to  the  list  for  October 
and  November  last.  Now,  if  the  reports 
by  the  British  Consuls  were  gooa  for 
anything,  they  must  be  taken  as  con- 
ducive on  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
er  inefficiency  of  the  blockade.  On  the 
llth  of  October,  the  Acting  Consul  at 
Savannah  reported  that  since  the  besin- 
ning  of  September  the  blockade  had 
been  less  strictly  maintained  than  at 
any  period  since  its  commencement,  and 
that  the  line  of  steamers  to  St.  Johirs 
had  coittinoed  to  run  uninterruptedly. 
Mr.  Bunch,  writing  about  the  same  date 
from  Charleston,  stated  that  some  ves- 
sels arrived  there  almost  daily.  In  one 
ef  the    last    despatches   Captain  Lyons, 


writing  on  the  19th  of  December,  stated 
that  the  blockade,  either  intentionally  or 
through  the  want  of  ordinary  vigilance, 
was  not  effective.  He  therefore  submitted 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  Forster)  was  not  borne  out 
by  the  facta  set  forth  in  the  blue-book. 
But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole 
question  turned  upon  the  law  which  re- 
gulated blockades.  The  doctrine  of  the 
British  Government  had  always  been  that 
a  blockade  to  be  respected  must  be  effec- 
tive. It  was  well  known  that  the  block- 
ade of  1807,  to  which  the  Americans 
were  in  the  habit  of  referring,  to  show 
that  the  British  Government  formerly 
entertained  a  different  opinion,  was  de- 
clared as  an  answer  to  the  Berlin  decree, 
which  nominally  blockaded  the  whole  of 
the  British  ports ;  and  it  would  be  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  up  to  that  time 
the  old  law  requiring  blockades  to  be 
effective  had  always  been  observed.  The 
American  Government,  however,  nuist  in 
the  present  instance  be  judged  by  their 
own  law.  It  had  already  been  shown 
that  the  American  doctrine  had  always 
been  that  a  blockade  to  be  legal  and  effec* 
tive  must  be  maintained  at  each  port* 
and  that  in  no  ease  could  a  blockade 
of  a  whole  coast  be  accepted  by  neutral 
Powers.  But  it  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Kent  and  the  other  American 
authorities^  that  if  a  blockade  were  inter- 
rupted even  for  a  time,  it  could  be  re- 
newed only  by  a  fresh  proclamation 'and 
a  fresh  notification  to  foreign  nations. 
Hence  it  became  important  to  ascertain 
whether  at  any  time  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  had  been  suspended.  Upon 
that  point  the  statenients  in  the  blue- 
book  were  clear  and  decisive,  showing  that 
at  Savannah,  for  example,  the  blockade 
was  suspended  from  the  29th  of  Msy  to 
the  13th  of  June,  from  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  I4tlu  from  the  i6th  to  the 
23rd,  and  from  the  29ih  to  the  4ih  of 
October.  The  Consuls  at  Wilmington, 
Mobile,  Charleston,,  and  other  places  r«>- 
ported  that  intermissions  of  the  blockade 
had  frequently  occurred,  and  that  at  no 
time  had  the  forc«  been  sufficient.  He 
contended,  tnererore,  that  this  blockade 
could  not  be  defeuded  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  either  continuous  or  effective. 
There  was  another  point  to  be  considered. 
According  to  me  law  of  the  United  States, 
there  had  been  no  legal  blockade  at  all  ; 
for  the  riffht  of  blockiide  was  a  belligerent 
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right,  wliich  conld  not  be  exercised  UDtil 
war  Iiad  been  declared  or  recognised  bj^ 
Congress,  and  Congress  had  never  de- 
clared war  against  the  Southern  States 
or  even  acknowledged  that  thej  were  at 
war ;  they  were  not,  therefore,  in  strict- 
ness entitled  even  to  establish  a  blockade. 
It  was  also  inoportant  to  remember  that 
when  the  King  of  Naples  blockaded  the 
ports  of  Sicily  in  1848,  Sicily  being  then 
in  a  state  for  the  time  of  successful  insur- 
rection, the  American  Government  not 
only  refused  to  recognise  such  blockade, 
but  demanded  compensation  for  American 
citizens  who  suffered  by  it.  There  had 
also  been  an  infraction  of  legality  in  sink- 
ing the  "  stone  fleet*'  in  the  mouth  of 
Charleston  harbour.  Seeing,  then,  that 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  was 
illegal  in  its  origin,  because  it  hnd  not  the 
Authority  of  the  United  States  Congress ; 
that  it  was  illegal  in  respect  that  it  was 
a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  themselves,  involving  the  exercise 
of  a  right  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  denied  to  other  countries  ;  and 
that  it  was  also  illegal,  because  it  had 
been  frequently  suspended  without  fresh 
notiOcations  being  given  to  neutral  Powers, 
he  begged  to  ank  on  what  ground  it  could 
be  respected  ?  He  agreed  that  we  ought 
to  be  chary  of  giving  encouragement  to 
insurrection,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
United  States  ;  but  by  accepting  an  illegal 
and  ineffective  blockade  we  assisted  one 
of  the  belligerents  at  the  expense  of  the 
Other,  and  thereby  departed  from  that 
strict  neutrality  which  we  professed  to 
observe.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
case,  and  that  the  present  state  of 
things  could  not  long  be  endured.  In 
other  cases  we  had  extended  our  moral 
support  and  sympathy  to  nations  strug- 
gling for  their  independence  ;  the  Ita- 
lians, the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  Greeks  had  had  from  us  moral  sup- 
port, and  sometimes  material  assistance  ; 
and  surely  these  8,000,000  of  fellow- 
Christians,  struggling  for  independence 
and  actuated  by  a  sense  of  right  and  a 
love  of  freedom,  were  not  to  be  alone  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  civilized 
world  and  deprived  of  all  sympathy.  To 
respect  an  indefensible  and  illegal  blockade 


American  people.  Again  and  again  had 
demands  which  would  have  been  conceded 
to  any  other  nation  been  refused  to  us, 
and  again  and  again  had  we  waived  the 
assertion  of  our  rights  sooner  than  run  the 
risk  of  war.  We  ought  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  in  our  power  by  a 
strict  assertion  of  our  rights,  and  of  the 
principles  of  international  law,  to  do  a 
great  and  lasting  service  to  the  world. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Ame- 
rican Republic  would  come  forth  from  this 
struggle  as  safe  herself  or  as  little  dan- 
gerous to  the  world  as  when  she  entered 
it ;  and,  while  the  struggle  was  proceed- 
ing, he  would  ask,  was  it  nothing  to  us  that 
torrents  of  blood  should  be  flowing,  and 
that  a  fratricidal  struggle  should  be  pro- 
ceeding among  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race  ?  If  we  could  contribute  to 
stay  this  tide  of  blood,  it  might  be  that 
hereafter,  when  they  came  to  their  better 
judgment,  the  American  people  would  be 
grateful  to  us  for  having  saved  them  from 
the  gulf  from  which  no  nation  had  ever 
yet  emerged  without  fearful  loss. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES:  Mj 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  told 
us,  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  introducing 
this  subject,  that  it  was  desirable  we 
should  consider  this  particular  qae^tion 
before  we  next  week  approach  the  general 
principle  of  maritime  international  law. 
I  beg  to  difPer  from  him  on  that  point, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  la j 
down  some  general  principle  with  regard 
to  the  general  question  of  the  law  of 
blockade  as  affected  by  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world,  and  the  im- 
provements in  naval  science,  before  we 
proceed  to  make  an  exceptional  case  for 
America.  There  was  a  great  discrepancy 
between  my  hon.  Friend's  eloquent  speech 
and  the  poorness  of  the  Motion  with  which 
he  concluded  ;  but  it  was  still  more  dis* 
cordant  that,  with  so  little  practical  inter- 
est to  bear  upon  the  matter,  he  should 
have  brought  forward  a  discussion  which 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a' war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  con- 
sent to  be  excepted  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  to 
be  made  a  subject  on  which  we  might  try- 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  weakness'  a  new  system  of  international   law.      If 


or  timidity,  and  we  had  already  had  abun- 
dant proofs  that  a  policy  of  timidity,  of 
forbearance,  and  of  magnanimity  would 
have  little  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
Sir  JameiFergusson 


the  question  before  ns  were  of  that  seriooa 
gravity  which  his  conclusions  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  we  should  not  now  be  dia* 
cussing  it  in  a  quiet  debate ;   we  should 
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have  a  tamoltuoas  agitation  out  of  doors, 
and  the  people,  driven  by  the  necessities 
of  their  position,  would  be  calling  on  the 
Government  for  some  violent  action,  which 
we  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  should  be 
either  defending  or  opposing.  But  so  far 
from  there  having  been  any  such  impulse, 
we  have  everywhere  heard  of  the  patience 
and  forbearance  of  the  English  people 
under  this  great  calamity.  It  will  not  do 
for  a  Motion  of  this  kind  to  come  from  a  po- 
litical amateur ;  it  must  come  from  a  groat 
political  necessity,  which  as  yet  does  not 
exist.  In  the  events  now  taking  place  iu 
America,  I  see  the  best  possible  ohnnce  oi^ 
a  conclusion  of  the  blockade.  Let  thel 
arms  of  the  North  only  pursue  that 
triumphant  course  which  they  have  now! 
commenced,  after  so  many  months  o\ 
careful  preparation  and  statesmanliki  ^ 
strategy — lot  them  occupy  New  Orleans 
and  the  months  of  the  Mississippi — and 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for 
a  blockade.  The  legitimate  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  then  open  the 
ports  to  you.  These  views  may  appear 
sanguine,  but  they  are  more  probable  than 
those  which  would  lead  the  Government, 
departing  from  the  dignified  neutrality 
which  it  has  hitherto  maintained,  to  rush 
into  some  act  of  maniacal  fury,  and,  be- 
cause certain  ports  are  closed,  at  once 
to  break  through  the  law  of  blockade. 
This  blockade  scarcely  appears  to  me  to 
merit  the  criticism  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  it.  It  is  a  blockade  mainly  by 
cruisers,  assisted  by  some  stationary  ves- 
sels. This  is  very  different  from  the 
blockades  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  The 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J.  Fer- 
gusson)  says  that  we  have  never  adopted 
the  principle  of  blockade  by  cruisers ;  but 
surely  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  cruis- 
ers bad  nothing  to  do  with  our  blockade  of 
the  coast  of  the  Continent  from  Brest  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  which  led  to  the 
Berlin  decree  and  the  retaliatory  measure 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  ?  But  blockade 
by  cruisers  has  been  altogether  altered  by 
the  general  adoption  of  steam  as  a  means 
of  transit  over  the  seas,  and  it  has  there- 
fore become  necessary  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion should  be  investigated,  and  that  the 
different  Powers  of  Europe  should  endea- 
vour to  come  to  nonie  agreement  on  it. 
My  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  Forster)  showed  that  the  utmost 
which  you  could  deduce  from  the  statistics 
was,  that  the  American  Government,  with 
a  moderate  fleet,  were  not  able  to  blockade 


the  whole  extent  of   their  coast  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  engaged  else- 
where in  important  naval  operations.     It 
ift  a  question  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  closing  certain  of  its  own 
ports,  and  it  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
make  the  blockade  effectiye,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  as  large  a  force  as  it  can  spare 
compatible   with   its  other    naval  opera- 
tions.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  question  must  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  blockade  is  efleo- 
t)ive,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other, — that^ 
never  in  history  has  there  been  so  largo  i 
a   portion   of    the   surface  of  the  earth  ; 
so    entirely     excluded    from     all    inter-  1 
course   with    the  civilized   world   as   the  1 
Southern  States  of  America  at  the  pre-  ; 
sent  time.      We  hear   of    the  diflSculty 
the  people  have  in  procuring,   not'  only  / 
the    heavier    articles   of    commerce,   but 
medicines  and  the  lighter  and  more  luxu- 
rious articles,   which   command    fabulona 
prieea  in  all  the  cities.     We  hear  melan- 
choly stories  of  Southern  families,  residing 
in  Europe,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
their  friends  at  home,  from   the  impossi- 
bility of   communieating    with    them   by 
letter,   the  whole  postal   system   of   the 
American  Government  being  broken  down. 
To  tell  us  that  this  blockade  is  ineffective 
— by  which  you  mean  that  the  Southern 
States  can   as  freely  communicate   with 
Europe  as   if  no  blockade  existed — is  a 
view  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  auy  one 
can  entertain.      The  effectiveness  of  the 
blockade    appears  to  be  quite   snfScient 
for   the   purpose  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted.    I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
very   harshly   of    the   American   ilovern* 
ment  for  closing    one    entrance   of    the 
port  of  Charleston  by  artificial  means.  The 
effect  of  such  a  temporary  material  ob- 
struction was  to  carry   out  and  promote 
the  efficacy  of  the  blockade  ;  it  certainly 
did  not  tell  in  the  contrary  direction.    The/ 
American  Government  wished  to  emplopi 
some  of  its  ships  elsewhere,  and  made  thia 
temporary  material  obstruction  part  of  iti 
operations,    by  the  right  of  war,   and  I 
think  there  has  been  some  very  exagge- 
rated misunderstanding  of  this  matter.    It 
has  never  appeared  that  the  obstruction  ist 
intended  to  be  other  than  temporary  ;  and  l 
we  might  as  well  find  fault  with  the  Rus-f 
sian  Government  for  sinking  its  ships  be-/ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  as  witU 
the  American  Government  for  placing  thia 
temporary  barrier,  which  will  be  necessa-i 
rily  swept  away  by  |h^^  ,action^fjhe  riyH 
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on  the  allafkl  soil  in  a  rerj  few  jts,m. 
The  diffioultj  for  me  in  this  matter  is,  to 
perceive  the  animus  of  this  Motion  ;  be- 
oause  mj  hon.  Friend  knows  very  well 
that  he  cannot  provoke  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
nernmenl  by  this  Motion  to  undertake  any- 
thing so  desperate  as  to  make  a  forcible 
attack  on  the  navy  of  America,  or  by  break- 
ing the  blockade*  commit  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity against  a  friendly  nation,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  Motion  is  really  intended 
to  discredit  as  much  as  possible  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  North- 
em  States.  But  that  1  hope  it  will  not 
snooecd  in  doing  ;  becatise  I  believe  our 
pelationa  with  that  Government  have  been 
eonduoted*  daring  the  last  twelve  months 
under  circumstances  of  considerable  di(E- 
ouHy  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  every  due  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  English  people. 
And  1  trust  Her  Majeacy's  Government 
will  not  diverge  from  that  course,  but  that 
it  will  pursue  it  to  the  end  ;  and  1  am  not 
ene  of  those  who  believe  the  end  is  very  far 
off.  I  have  never  brought  myself  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  many  men — that  there 
are  not  multitudes  of  men — in  the  South- 
em  States  who,  in  saner  moments,  after 
the  violence  of  a  party  triumph  is  ever,  will 
•eo  the  difference  between  belonging  to  one 
of  the  first  empires  of  the  world,  and  sink- 
ing to  a  condition  hardly  superior  to  that 
of  the  Spaniah  Republican  States  of  South 
America.  Notwithstanding  a  ]1  the  vio- 
lence and  agitation  of  the  hour,  1  beiieve 
there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  South- 
'ern  Confederacy  upon  whom  this  consider- 
ation will  have  weight.  I  have  always 
regarded  a  disruption  of  the  American 
:  Union  as  a  great  calamity  for  the  world, 
I  believing^,  with  De  Tooqueville,  that  it 
twoald  do  more  to  destroy  political  liberty 
Und  arrest  the  progress  of  mankind  than 
liny  other  event  that  can  possibly  be 
Imagined.  That  disruption  baa  taken 
^lace,  and  the  oonfliet  has  been  defined 
as  a  struggle  for  independence  on  one 
side  and  dominion  on  the  other.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  quite  true.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  independence  of  the  South 
ean  be  greater  than  it  was  before,  when  it 
was  pari  of  one  of  the  first  Powers  of  the 
world,  and  not  only  part  of  it.  but  actually 
predomioant  in  it.  Nor  ean  I  see  how  it 
ean  be  called  a  figlit  for  empire  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  when  the  only  terms  it 
has  required  of  the  South  are  that  it  shall 
again  send  its  representatives  to  Congress, 
wliere,  if  they  are  a  majority,  tliey  mny 
Jfr.  Monckton  Milnes 


govern,  as  they  governed  before.  Let  the 
people  of  this  country  remember,  that  if 
this  contest  has  been  caused  by  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  it  was  England  «ho  first 
transported  the  African  race  to  America  ; 
and  it  does  not  become  us  to  taunt  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  hour  of  trial,  with  having 
slavery  among  them.  The  Americans  are 
our  fellow-countrymen  ;  I  shall  always  call 
them  BO  ;  I  see  in  them  our  own  oharae- 
vter,  reproduced  with  all  its  merits  and  all 
Kts  defects.  They  are  as  vigorous,  as  in- 
iduatrious,  as  presttniptuous,  as  powerful,  aa 
fhonest  and  truthful  as  oorselvee  ;  and  1 
can  never,  for  a  moment,  disassociate  the 
fortunes  of  Great  Britain  from  the  forCunea 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  he  woold  endea- 
vour to  confine  himself  as  elo&ely  aa  pns* 
sible  to  the  subjeet  of  the  bloekade.  Tbe 
case  of  the  screw  steamer  Bermuda  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  Forster),  and  it  was 
said  she  had  run  tlie  bloekade  in  a  dark 
and  stormy  night;  but  what  was  the 
fact?  He  had  a  letter  in  his  pookel 
from  a  gentleman  who  came  passenger 
by  the  Bermuda,  and  it  sUted  that  she 
had  left  Savannah  en  tlie  5th  of  No^ 
vember,  1861,  about  half-past  three  p.m. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  clear.  She 
carried  no  lights,  but  was  accompanied  by 
a  small  Confederate  steamer  which  did 
carry  lights  and  could  have  been  seen.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  ship  would  leave 
port,  and  the  Northern  papers  averred  that 
she  would  be  seized  as  soon  as  she  did  so  ; 
yet  she  went  to  sea  without  any  inter- 
ruption whatever.  The  same  gentleman 
offered  to  furnish  the  names  of  600  vessels 
and  their  owners  whioh  had  passed  out  of 
the  Southern  ports  since  this  paper  block- 
ade was  nominally  establifdied.  The  ori- 
ginal of  that  letter  he  had  himself  #ent  (o 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  offering  to  supply,  through  his 
friend,  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  their 
owners.  So  much  for  the  case  of  the 
Bermuda  and  the  stateaMnts  of  the  pas* 
setiger  by  ber  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  blockade.  He  had  that  morning  a 
call  from  three  i^entlemen  who  arrived  on 
Tuesday  last  from  the  Southern  States, 
Tbej  too  had  run  the  blockade  ;  there 
was  no  difiiculty  io  their  way  ;  they  saw 
no  blockading  squadron  nor  Federal  ships 
— and  the  captain  of  the  steamer  by 
which  they  came  passengers  had  run  in 
and  out  ef  Charleston  peri  twenty  times 
since  the   bhiekade  was  announct*d,  about 
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the  micldle  of  Maj.  The  Mereantile 
Weekly  Reporter  stated  that  of  a  list 
of  vesfteU  trading  regutarlj  between  Cuba 
and  the  Southern  ports,  nincty«five  had 
run  the  blockade.  But,  putting  aside 
these  statements,  let  them  look  at  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  given  in  these 
papers.  Bj  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
1856  a  blockade  must  be  effective -*-that 
is,  it  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  suf- 
ftcient  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  country  blockaded.  1 1  might  be  said 
that  the  American  Government  had  not 
been  parties  to  that  Declaration.  But 
they  had  long  acknowledged  and  maintain- 
ed the  principles  which  were  laid  down  at 
Paris,  Over  and  over  again  they  had  de- 
elared  that  they  would  not  respect  a  block- 
ade unless  it  were  effective — so  effective 
as  to  prevent  access  not  to  the  ports  but 
to  the  coasts  of  the  enemy  ;  they  not  only 
acknowledged,  but  acted  upon  these  opi- 
nions ;  and  if  we  unfortunately  were  thrown 
into  war  with  any  other  country,  he  knew 
BO  nation  that  would  compel  us  to  main- 
tain that  principle  »o  rigidly  as  America. 
Earl  Russell,  in  his  despatch — a  most 
^logical  one — said,  *'  although  a  sufficient 
blockading  force  is  stationed  off  those 
ports,  various  ships  have  successfully 
eluded  the  blockade."  But,  if  the  force 
was  sufhcient,  how  could  various  ships 
have  eluded  it  ?  His  Lordship  added,  that 
assuming  the  blockade  to  be  duly  notified, 
"and  also  that  a  number  of  ships  is 
stationed  and  remains  at  tho  entrance  of 
a  port,  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  it,  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  of 
entering  or  leaving  it,"  the  fact  '*that 
yarious  ships  may  have  successfully  escap- 
ed through  it  wilt  not  of  itself  prevent  the 
blockade  from  being  an  effective  one  by 
international  law."  Here  were  embodied 
two  entirely  different  principles— one  ac- 
cording with  the  Declaration  of  Paris — 
namely,  that  there  must  he  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  prevent  access  ;  and 
Ihe  other  according  with  the  old  law, 
of  which  everybody  complained— namely, 
that  the  creotion  of  *'  an  evident  danger 
#f  entering  or  leaving "  was  sufficient. 
Now,  for  what  purpose  did  the  Paris  Con- 
ference meet  but  to  get  rid  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
enforcement  of  this  latter  proposition  ? 
What  was  ••  an  evident  danger  ?  "  Sop- 
pose  a  British  ship  was  going  to  Wil- 
mington, Savannah,  or  Charleston,  and 
that  only  one  blockading  vessel  was  main- 
tained along  that  line  of  coast,  perhaps 


200  miles  in  extent*— did  the  Qovernment 
meon  to  say  that  one  such  cruiser  would 
constitute  an  effective  blockade  there  ? 
The  British  ship  would  undoubtedly  en^ 
counter  **  an  evident  danger "  of  cap- 
ture even  from  that  one  ship  ;  but  if  an 
effective  blockade  could  be  created  in  this 
way,  then  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  a 
deception  and  a  anare,  and  great  injustice 
was  inflicted  on  the  fair  trader.  The  Con- 
suls, who  were  impartial  witnesses,  bore 
repeated  testimony  to  the  ineffectivenesa 
of  the  blockade.  Commander  Lyons,  in 
his  reports  to  Admiral  Milne,  had  made 
similar  statements ;  and  this  officer,  writ^ 
ing  on  December  the  24th,  had  officially 
announced  the  startling  and  disreputable 
fact  that — 

"The  Federal  Government,  with  a  view  of 
closing  the  passages,  have  sunk  a  number  of 
vessels  laden  with  stones  off  the  barboors  of 
Charleston  aud  Savanoah.'* 

He  (Mr.  Lindsay)  contended  that  the  sink- 
ing of  the  **  stone  fleet''  at  Charleston 
and  Savannah  was  in  itself  the  strongest 
admission  from  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Federal  Government,  that  these  ports 
were  not  effectively  blockaded  ;  but,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  must  be  said  to  their 
eternal  disgrace,  that  repudiating  the  great 
principles  of  humanity,  and  in  violation  of 
every  law  human  or  divine,  the  North* 
eners  thus  closed  harbours  which  were 
given  by  God  for  the  good  of  mankind  and 
the  preservation  of  life  along  that  stormy 
coast.  Every  act  showed  that  the  blockade 
was  not  an  ineffective  one,  while  the  inter* 
missions,  as  appeared  by  the  papers  pre* 
sented  to  Parliament,  had  been  frequent ; 
so  much  so  that  if  any  British  ship  had 
been  captured  and  condemned  during  the 
time  when  the  American  Government  were 
proclaiming  that  a  blockade  existed,  he 
lioped  that  the  owners  wouki  bring  theiF 
case  under  the  notice  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  that  they  would  demand 
compensation.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid 
war,  and  disliked  the  expenditure  which 
war  entailed,  but  there  was  a  duty  which 
we  owed  to  ourselves  to  discharge.  1 1 
was  his  desire  that  we  shuuld  maintain 
an  impartial  neutrality  in  the  lamentable 
dissensions  now  raging  between  North  aud 
Sooth,  but  he  contended  that  we  had  a 
right  to  remonstrate  and  to  interfere  when 
our  interests  were  so  seriously  affected  by 
these  paper  blockades.  A  great  injustice 
was  thus  being  inflicted  upon  our  com* 
merce,  and  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  be  informed  that  unless  the  bloekadea 
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were  really  efficient  we  could  not  respect 
them.  There  was  one  important  question 
upon  which  he  wished  to  elicit  some  opi- 
nion from  the  Qovemment — the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  "States. 
When  were  those  10,000,000  people  to  be 
considered  competent  to  govern  them- 
self  es  ?  What  principles  guided  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  their  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  a  people.  The  Southern 
States  of  America  comprised  a  vast  ter- 
ritory. As  far  as  we  could  judge,  all  that 
they  had  done  had  been  done  constitution- 
ally. They  had  a  Congress  elected  by 
the  votes  of  the  people ;  a  Government 
and  a  President  bad  been  chosen ;  and 
events  showed  that  they  had  no  common 
army.  The  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary had,  in  allndjng  ^  ^talj,  ex- 
pressed sympatliy  for  brave  men  strug« 
gling  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and 
declared  that  the  Italians  were  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  liberties.  Now,  this 
was  eiaetly  the  cuse  of  the  Southern 
States.  If  the  Italians  had  a  right  to 
take  up  arms  to  free  themselves  from  a 
Government  under  which  they  could  not 
live  happily,  why  had  not  the  8i,000,0Q0 
or  10,000,000  people  of  the  Southern 
States  the  same  right?  If  the  Ameri- 
cans of  1784  had  a  right  to  rebel  ngainst 
the  mother  country,  surely  the  Southern 
States  had  a  still  greater  right  to  free 
themselves  from  merely  Federal  obliga- 
tions to  the  Northern  States.  Two- thirds 
of  the  exports  from  all  the  States,  when 
united,  consisted  of  the  produce  of  the 
South.  Those  exports  were  paid  fur,  as 
a  general  rule,  by  imports.  The  imports, 
to  a  large  extent,  came  from  England, 
and  the  duties  levied  upon  them  had  been 
heavy  and  increasing  in  the  interest  of  the 
Northern  States.  It  was  said  that  the 
Northern  States  had  always  been  friendly 
towards  England  ;  but  that  feeling  had 
not  been  exhibited  in  many  of  their  acts, 
and  certainly  not  in  their  tariff.  In 
1857  the  duty  upon  pig  iron  was  24  per 
cent,  now  it  was  50  per  cent,  while 
the  Confederate  States  duty  was  10  per 
cent.  Upon  bar  iron  the  Northern  States 
had  increased  the  duty  from  24  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent.  Upon  railroad  irou  the 
increase  was  from  24  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent.  Was  it  surprising  that  10.000.000 
of  people  in  the  South  were  indisposed  to 
bear  these  burdens  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  manufacturing  North  ?  Much  had 
been  said  about  slavery,  and  he  could  be 
uo  friend  to  slavery  as  an  institution  ; 
Mr.  LincUay 


\  hut  when  two  of  the  most  disUnguished 
I  Federal  generals  talked  ■  about  liberating 
the  slaves,  they  were  immediately  recalled. 
I  Surely,  the  people  of  this  country  were 
I  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  representations 
'  now  made  by  many  people  in  the  North 
in  regard  to  this  question.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Cameron,  hap- 
pened at  a  public  meeting  to  express  him* 
self  in  favour  of  giving  freedom  to  tbe 
slaves,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  got  a 
strong  hint  from  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Se- 
ward, which  resulted  in  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  Cabinet.  The  fact  was  that  nine 
out  of  ten  men  in  the  North  had  no  desire 
to  see  slavery  abolished,  i^nd  a  political 
necessity  alone  forced  many  now  to  raise 
the  cry  of  abolition.  Lookii\g  at  the 
tariff  and  the  conduct  of  the  North  in  the 
Treni  affair — for  no  one  believed  that,  had 
it  not  been  fqr  the  fir^i  attitude  of  tlie 
noble  Lord,  the  tWo  Commissioners  would 
ever  have  been  given  up — looking  at  these 
facta,  it  was  difficult  to  see  any  manifesta- 
tion of  friendly  feeling  towards  this  coun- 
try. What,  indeed,  were  the  arguments 
now  used  ?  At  this  moment  they  say, 
**  When  we  are  again  uitited,  then  we  will 
pay  off  England,  and  we  will  never  rest 
until  the  whole  continent  of  America  is 
ours."  If  we  indulged  in  any  sympathies, 
surely  they  should  be  for  the  weaker  and 
the  oppressed  party ;  and  our  '*  neu- 
trality,** if  maintained,  ought  to  be  strict 
and  impartial.  He  would  put  it  to  tbe 
Government,  whether,  if  the  South  hsd 
had  the  power  to  establish  such  a  block- 
ade of  the  Northern  ports  as  the  North  had 
established  in  the  South,  they  would  have 
respected  such  a  blockade  ?  He  feared  not. 
They  would  have  said,  *'  We  must  stand 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.*'  But  the 
South  was  the  weaker  Power,  and  so  the 
blockade  of  their  ports  is  considered  suf- 
ficient. If  this  country  did  not  interfere, 
but  allowed  this  horrible  bloodshed  to  con- 
tinue without  a  prospect  of  termination — 
for  no  one  who  had  visited  the  States 
could  believe  that  there  would  be  an  end 
until  both  parties  were  prostrate — let  us 
be  just  and  impartial.  At  present  the 
South  had  not  the  same  justice  dispensed 
to  them  by  us  as  the  North.  All  the  de- 
spatches from  the  Federal  GoTernmeot 
were  published,  but  not  so  those  from  the 
Sooth.  The  South  ought  to  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  stating  their  case,  to 
enable  this  House  and  the  country  to  judge 
between  the  two  parties.  Let  it  also  be 
remembered  (hat   the  South  were  acting 
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on  the  defensive,  and  were  not  aggres- 
sive, for  if  thej  bad  been  aggressive, 
tbej  would  have  entered  Washington  the 
da  J  after  Manassas.  Thej  were  defend- 
ing themselves ;  and  be  believed  no  army 
that  the  North  could  bring  against  them 
would  force  the  people  of  the  South  back 
to  the  Union.  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  South  had  never  been  defeated  in  the 
field,  except  when  the  enemy  had  the 
assistance  of  iron  gunboats.  If,  in  con- 
clusion, our  policy  is  to  be  a  strict  neu- 
trality, let  the  Government  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  the  block- 
ade a  real  and  an  effective  blockade  in 
accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
and  not  such  a  blockade  as  is  now  main- 
tained at  so  serious  a  loss  to  this  country. 
The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,*— 
Sir,  it  is  one'of  the  inconyeniences  of  a  dis- 
cussion in  this  House  upon  such  a  Motion 
as  that  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway — a  Motion  for  papers, 
tendering  no  definite  proposition — it  is  no 
slight  inconvenience  that  the  discussion 
ineyitably  introduces  every  kind  of  acri- 
monions  and  irritating  topic,  which  can 
wound  the  susceptibilities  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  unhappy  contest  which  has 
arisen  in  America,  and  which  we  all 
deplore.  Hon.  Gentlemen  giving  way  to 
^rmpatbies — for  which  I  do  not  blame 
them,  althongb  their  expression  in  this 
House  is  unfortunate~-rake  up  and  bring 
forward  every  word  that  may  have  given 
offence,  every  word  that  may  be  open  to 
jiist  censure  or  criticism,  which  Mr.  Seward 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Federal  Go- 
remment  may  have  used.  Hon.  GenUe-i 
men  propound  their  views  in  favour  of  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Soutiiem  States,  and  in  the  same  breath 
declare  themselves  advocates  of  strict  im- 
partiality ;  while  they  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  if  tbat  question  were  prematurely 
and  precipitately  decided  before  the  course 
of  events  has  justified  such  a  policy,  it 
would  be  an  act  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  neutrality  wbich  we  profess  to  observe. 
The  hon.  Gentieman  who  has  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  Lindsay)  has  said  that,  after 
all,  he  id  an  advocate  for  strict  neutrality. 
He  will  pardon  me  if  I  cannot  pay  him 
the  compliment  of  saying  that  the  spirit  of 
his  speech  was  the  spirit  of  strict  neutra- 
lity. But  I  pass  that  by,  and  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Gentieman — this  House 
will,  I  am  satisfied,  agree,  I  know  the 
country  also  agrees — that,  as  we  have 
professed  a  strict^  honest,  and  impartial 


neutrality  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  persevere  in  that 
neutrality.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  accept  the  test  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  says  that  we  must 
deal  with  the  North  as  we  should 
have  done  in  similar  circumstances  with 
the  South.  But  how  should  we  deal 
either  with  the  North  or  South?  We 
should  remember  their  position,  their 
difficulties,  their  trials ;  we  should  use 
towards  them  the  words  and  adopt  to- 
wards them  the  acts  of  a  generous  and 
disinterested  forbearance,  recollecting  that 
if  anything  is  said  or  done  by  them  that 
might  justly  wound  our  susceptibilities 
or  be  fairly  open  to  exception  of  any 
kind,  it  is  done  and  said  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  in  which  a  great 
nation  was  ever  placed.  We  should.  Sir, 
set  aside  and  discard  from  our  minds 
everything  that  can  irritate  or  disturb  a 
dispassionate  and  sympathizing  judgment 
—a  judgment  sympathizing  as  far  as  may 
be  with  their  misfortunes  and  difficulties, 
and  eamestiy  anxious  that  we  may  do 
what  is  right  and  just  ourselves,  and  that' 
we  may  as  soon  as  possible  see  peace  re- 
stored to  them  and  to  the  world. 

Sir,  I  will  come  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway 
has  raised,  avoiding  the  other  topics  into 
which  some  who  have  preceded  me  have 
thought  fit  to  enter.  Upon  what  princi- 
ples ought  Great  Britain  to  judge  this 
question  of  the  blockade  to  which  the 
present  Motion  refers?  Great  Britain 
must  judge  that  question  according  to 
her  own  principles  ;  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  which  her  great 
jurists  have  laid  down,  upon  which  she 
has  heretofore  always  acted,  and  which 
have  also  been  the  recognised  and  common 
principles  of  the  United  States  themselves, 
before  their  disruption,  as  much  as  those 
of  England.  Sir,  until  the  late  unhappy 
events,  that  country  had  the  good  fortune 
to  bring  forth  great  jurists,  men  whose 
works  are  known  throughout  Europe  as 
laying  down  with  candour  and  with 
learning,  with  accuracy  and  truth,  the 
acknowleged  principles  of  international 
law.  Those  great  jurists,  at  all  events, 
standing  apart  as  they  and  as  their 
country  did  from  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices which  might  perhaps  inflame 
against  England  some  Continental  minds, 
have  borne  this  testimony  to  the  law  re- 
cognised by  the  tdecisions  of  our  Judges 
on  the  subject  of  blockade.    The  House 
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will  permit  me  to  read  this  extract  which 
I  have  made  from  Chancellor  Kent^- 

<*  The  judicial  decisions  in  England  and  in  this 
country  have  given  great  precision  to  the  law  of 
blockade,  by  the  application  of  it  to  particular 
cases,  and  by  the  extent,  and  clearness,  and  eanity 
of  their  illustrations.  They  are  distinguished,  like- 
wise, for  general  ooincidenee  and  harmony  in  their 
principles." 

I  am  conteDt,  Sir^  to  set  that  testimony 
against   whatever    aspersions    may  have 
been  cast  on  this  country — on  her  practicei 
or  on  the  law  ai  laid  down  by  her — ^by  a 
French  gentleman  of  acknowledged  leam- 
\n%  and  eminence  no  doubt,  but  one  whose 
fairness  and  impartiality  are  as  little  to 
be  relied  on  as  those  of  any  authority  of 
equal  eminence  erer  were.     I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way 
bring  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  he  did  not  adopt  themi  the  views  of 
M.  d'Hautefeuille  with  respect  to  increa- 
sing the  strictness  and  severity  of  the  law 
of  blockade,  or  all  his  imputations  upon 
England    for    acting    uniformly  upon    a 
system  of  paper  blockade.    Why,  my  hon. 
Friend  knows  that  to  such  an  extent  does 
"  national  bias  a6fect  that  writer's  mind, 
that  even  with  the  dates  and  facts  before 
his  eyes  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  and 
write  that  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees 
of   Napoleon  were    retaliations    for    the 
pi^r  blockades  of  Great  Britain.     The 
House    is  well    aware  that  the    Berlin 
decree  preceded   the  first  of  our  Orders 
in  Council ;  that  those  decrees  were  issued 
on  the  21st  of  November,  1806,  and  the 
26th  December,  1807,  whereas  our  Orders 
in  Cuoncil  were  not  issued  till  January 
and  November,  1807,  and  bore  on  the  face 
of  them  that  they  were  only  measures  of 
retaliation,  resorted  to  because  the  French 
Government  had  thought  fit  to  declare  all 
the  ports  of  this  country  under  blockade, 
at  a  time  when  the  vessels  of  France 
herself  were  prevented  from  leaving  any 
of  their  own  ports  by  the  superiority  of 
our  tnaritime  force.     I  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  expected  to  conform  our  judgment 
ot  conduct  in  this  or  any  similar  matter 
to  the   suggestions  of  that  writer.     He 
fluys  that  you  have  a  paper  blockade  in 
America,  and  that  England^  the  universal 
patroness  of  paper  blockades,  connives  at 
and  supports  it,  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
her  own  advantage  in  future  times.     Sir, 
I  shall  be  able  to  6atisfy  the  House  that 
England    is  doing    nothing    inconsistent 
with  her  previous  practice  and  principles, 
or  witii  the  principles  of  settled  intema- 
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tional  law.  But  I  can  well  understand 
that  the  writer  to  whom  I  refer  may 
think  that  it  might  be  extremely  conve- 
nient, in  the  event  of  possible  contin- 
gencies happening  hereafter,  which  he, 
perhaps,  may  deem  more  desirable  than  I 
believe  the  Government  of  his  own  country 
does,  that  England  in  the  time  of  confi- 
dence and  security  should,  Samson-like, 
give  up  the  secret  of  her  strength  and  let 
her  locks  be  shorn.  I  can  understand  that 
he  may  think  it  very  cotivenient  that  we 
should  make  ourselves  parties  to  new- 
fangled notions  and  interpretations  of  in- 
ternational law  which  might  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  effectively  at  some  future 
day  to  institute  any  blockade,  and  so 
destroy  our  naval  superiority — that  great 
arm  of  our  independence  and  sfifety.  Sir, 
we  do  not  wish  to  maintain  or  increase 
that  superiority  by  any  illegitimate  means. 
We  will  not  nave  one  rule  for  the  time 
when  we  are  belligerents  and  another  for 
the  time  when  we  are  neutrals.  We  have 
always  condemned  that  course  in  others, 
and  we  will  not  adopt  it  ourselves.  But 
most  assuredly  Monsieur  d'Hautefeuille  is 
right  in  this -^ that  England  has  as  strong 
an  interest  as  any  Power  in  the  world  in 
understanding  well  what  she  is  about, 
when  she  is  invited  to  take  a  step  that 
may  hereafter  be  quoted  against  herself, 
and  may  make  it  impossible  for  her,  with 
honour  or  consistency,  to  avail  herself  of 
her  superiority  at  sea. 

What  are  the  clear  and  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  blockade  ?  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  spoken  as  if  the  doctrine 
to  be  found  in  jurists  were,  that  unless 
the  force  be  so  effective  and  be  so  main- 
tained that  no  ship  can  possibly  run  the 
blockade  without  permission,  there  is  no 
blockade  at  all.  It  is  needless  to  tell  the 
House  that,  if  that  were  so,  there  never 
has  beeft  a  blockade  since  the  world  began, 
and  there  probably  never  will  be.  Why, 
every  definition  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  quoted,  commencing  with 
those  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780, 
which  he  wished  us  to  imitate,  stopped 
short  of  going  the  length,  or  anything 
like  the  length,  which  this  argument 
assumes.  They  were  content  to  go  as  far 
as  saying  that  the  blockade  should  be 
such  as  to  make  access  to  the  port  appa- 
rently dangerous.  Again,  the  convention 
of  1801  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
used  that  very  expression  of  evident  dan- 
ger in  entering,  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  thought  Esirl  Bosseli 
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was  wroDg  in  using  in  his  despatch,  and 
regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  Decla^ 
ration  of  Paris.     As  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
what  fell  from  the  hon.   Member.     He 
said,  and  said  truly,  in  one  breath,  tlmt 
l£r.  BaUas   himself  had   stated  to  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  24th  of  Febmaiy,  1857, 
that  *'  the  fourth  of  these  principles  re* 
•pectiog  blockades  had  long  since  become 
a  fixed  rule  of  the  law  of  war."    Then 
Hr.   Dallas    understood    it    as    nothing 
new,   as  going  no  further,  and  as  not 
falling  short  of  that  which  was  previous- 
ly held  to  be  the  law  of  nations.    But  in 
another  breath  the  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
if  no  change  was  made  by  the  Paris  De^ 
claration,  what  was  the  use  of  th^t  deda* 
ration  ? — you  are  reducing  it  to  a  nullity. 
And  he  forgets  that  if  it  did  make  any 
ohauge,  on  ^  face  of  that  declaration  it 
is  provided-^what,  indeed,  it  was  hardly 
Dcoessary  to  provide — that  it  was  not  to  be 
deemed  binding  on  any  Power  which  was 
not  a  party,  or  did  not  accede,  to  it.    llie 
hon.  Member    stated    that    Mr.    DaUas 
■aid  his  Gbvemment  adopted  it ;  but  Mr. 
Dallas  only  said  that  they  understood  it 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was,  no  doubt, 
understood  by  all   the  Powers— a  sense 
coincident  with  and  not  travelling  beyond 
the  true  and  established  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.     What  are  the  essentials 
involved  in  a  legal  blockade  ?  There  must 
be  a  hond  fiie  blockade  by  a  force  suffi* 
cient  to  maintain  it  on    the  spot,   and 
\,  there  must  also  be  «a  sufficient  notifica- 
tion   of   some    kind    or    other    of   that 
blockade.      These    are    the    two    prin 
ciples.     Whatever  may  be  found  in  some 
writers  not  now  of  recent  date,  it  is  per- 
fectly  clear  that  we  have  no  exact  tech-j 
^  nical  definition  of  what  constitutes  suci 
a  sufficient  force.    You  cannot  d  priori 


lay  down  what  particular  number  of  fn- 
gates  or  other  ships  of  war  shall  be  au 
adequate  force  in  any  hypothetical  cose. 
The  improvemeuts  in  modern  warfare,  the 
introduction  of  steam,  or  any  other  similar 
change,  may  have  made  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient DOW  means  of  blockade  which 
were  not  so  before.  But  what  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century  has  been  laidi 
\^  down  as  the  test  in  this  matter?  Why,| 
in  the  first  place,  that  of  "evident  dan-j 
ger  " ;  and  then,  that  due  credit  must  bej 
given  to  the  judgment  of  the  naval  officer^ 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  ser- 
Tice.  Sir  William  Grant,  sitting  in  the 
Privy    Council  on  appeal  in  1809,  re- 


versed the  judgment  of  a  Vice  Admiralty 
Court  in  a  case  which  involved  that  ex*' 
press  rule.     The  port  of  Trinity,  in  Mar^ 
tinique,   had  been  under  blockade,   and 
the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  had  released  a 
vessel  taken  for  breach  of  the  blockade^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  maintained 
by  only  a  single  frigate,  and  even  that 
frigate  had    been  occasionally  absent  in 
order  to  keep  up  her  communication  with 
another  blockading  force  at  a  neighbouring 
station  a  few  miles  distant     It  was  held^ 
that  the  naval  officer  was  a  competent 
judge  of  the  force  required  to  maintoiti 
the  blockade  in  an  adequate  manner ;  and 
that  unless  it  appeared  that  he  cither  in 
fuct  raised  the  blockade,  or  acted  maid  fide 
so  as  to  create  the  impression  that  it  was 
raised,  the  mere  fact  that  there  was  only 
one  ship,   and  that  under  the  eircum-^ 
stances  I  have  mentioned  she  was  occa* 
sionally   absent,    was  not  a  reason   fori 
holding  that  a  blockade   did  not  exist;  t 
and  a  vessel  that  had  broken  the  blockade 
was  accordingly  given  up  to  the  captors* 
I  do  not  say  that  the  naval  officers  are  or 
ought  to  be  the  conclusive  and  final  judges; 
but,  at  all  events,  in  the  first  instance 
they  are  not  only  competent,  but  they  are 
the  ordinary  judges. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
intermission,  there  is  a  matter  which 
se^ns  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of 
in  some  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion — that,  after  a 
blockade  has  been  intermitted,  it  may  be 
resumed ;  and  when  it  is  resumed,  as  soon 
as  persons  have  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
whether  by  formal  notification  of  the  r^ 
newal  or  otherwise,  it  becomes  as  binding 
again,  so  &r  as  tiiose  persons  are  con- 
cerned, as  if  it  had  not  been  intermitted. 
It  is  only  during  the  period  of  intermis- 
sion, or  as  to  ships  which  come  in,  or  in- 
tended to  come  in,  during  the  period  of 
intermission,  or  which  may  be  affected 
with  notice  of  the  original  blockade  (mly, 
and  not  of  th^  renewal,  that  the  fact  of 
intermission  has  any  effect.  That  is  a 
point  which  is  also  well  settled  by  various 
authorities,  and  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  as  it  has  been  the 
uniform  practice.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  to  night  from  which  one  might  infer, 
that  this  question  ought  to  be  looked  at 
as  if  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of 
America  were  one  single  thing,  and  as  if, 
with  the  absence  of  sufficient  force  on  any 
single  point,  the  whole  blockade  was 
gone.    There  is  not  the  least  foundation 
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for  that  idea.  It  may  be  quite  true — in 
fact,  it  is  clear  from  the  papers — that 
there  were  many  parts  at  which  from 
the  first,  or  at  least  during  considerable 
periods,  the  blockade  was  not  efficiently 
maintained.  But  if  there  were  some 
parts  which  were  blockaded,  the  block*- 
ade  was  perfectly  good  as  to  those  places, 
although  with  regard  to  other  points  of 
the  coast  it  could  not  be  said  to  exist.  I 
wonder  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gal  way  (Mr.  Gregory),  in  referring  to 
Chancellor  Kent's  work,  did  not  perceive 
that  there  was  another  passage  connected 
with  one  which  he  read.  It  is  there 
stated — 

**  The  investing  Power  muKt  be  Me  to  i^laoe  its 
force  at  everj  point  of  the  blockaded  place,  so  aA 
to  render  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  blockade  of  that  part  where  its 
power  cannot  be  brought  to  bear. 

With  r^ard  to  relaxation,  I  have  made 
one  observation  already.  It  is  also  neces- 
saiT  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
and  not  inconsiderable  or  unimportant  re- 
laxations which  may  exist  without  vitiat- 
ing a  blockade,  except  as  to  those  ships  in 
favour  of  which  it  may  have  been  relaxed. 
I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  which 
occurred  in  our  own  war.  There  was 
the  case  of  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  in  the  years  1804  and  1806, 
whichy  being  prior  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees,  was  instituted  before  any  extra- 
ordinary practices  of  blockade  arose.  The 
Government  of  this  country  allowed  the 

\^  Hanse  Towns  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  small 
vessels,  over  the  Watten  or  Flats,  with 
the  blockaded  ports.  The  blockading 
Power  may  always  give  special  permis- 
sion to  come  in,  by  passes ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  a  stronger  thing  to  permit  a  ship  to 
enter  than  to  be  merely  eluded  by  one 
which  has  no  permission.     It  was  held 

.  that  the  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  did  not  vitiate  that  blockade. 
That  may  have  been  right  or  wrong;  I 
will  offer  no  argument  about  it ;  but, 
when  such  cases  have  occurred  in  our 
own  practice,  and  have  been  decided  by 
our  own  Courts,  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  how  we  interfere  in  a  high-handed 
and  extraordinary  way  with  blockades 
carried  on  by  other  Powers,  only  because 
they  may  not  have  been  rigorously  en- 
forced. The  material  distinction,  to  be 
found  in  the  decisions,  is  between  such 
relaxations  of  blockade  as  would  naturally 
have  the  effect  of  leading  merchants  and 
shipowners,  acting  bond  Jide,  to  believe 
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that  the  blockade  was  at  an  end,  and  suck 
as  might  not  have  that  effect.  If  anF 
blocki^ing  force  had  so  conducted  itsett 
as  to  produce  the  impression  on  tho» 
concerned  that  the  blockade  was  at  am, 
end,  then  the  blockade  could  not  be  ai^ 
longer  treated  as  subsisting,  unless  regt- 
larly  renewed,  with  a  new  and  independent 
notice  to  neutrals.  That  was  determiotd 
in  the  case  of  the  £olla,  well  known  Is  \ 
those  versed  in  sach  subjects,  which  was  \ 
decided  in  the  time  of  Lord  Stow  ell.  Bat 
in  the  case  of  a  sufficient  force  continuing  ' 
on  the  spot.,  even  if  there  should  be  great 
and  culpable  remissness  in  enforcing  the 
blockade,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  blockade  is  at  an  end,  un- 
less the  tendency  of  the  acts  done  is  to 
create  a  reasonable  belief  that  such  block- 
ade no  longer  exists.  The  particular 
ships  and  vessels  allowed  during  that  time 
to  go  in  cannot  be  treated  as  having  broken 
the  blockade,  though  in  other  respects  it 
may  be  held  to  be  effective.  A  most  re- 
markable case  in  point  occurred  during 
the  blockade  of  Havre  in  the  years  1798 
and  1799.  Public  notification  was  given 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1798,  that  there 
would  be  a  rigorous  blockade  of  that  port, 
and  vessels  of  competent  force  were  de- 
spatched for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
it.  From  some  cause  which  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain, 
the  commanders  of  that  force  were  so  very 
remiss  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  that 
not  only  during  that  year,  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  year,  1799,  they 
continually  and  habitually  let  ships  go  in, 
so  that  practically  it  might  almost  have 
been  said  that  t^ere  was  no  blockade. 
But  still  the  ships  continued  there,  and 
the  notification  was  held  to  have  remained 
in  force.  Under  these  circumstances  the, 
question  was  whether  neutrals  were  en 
titled  to  hold  that  the  blockade  wa8|y 
raised?  What  was  the  decision  of  the 
Courts  here  ?  They  decided  that  the  8hi[ 
which  had  been  allowed  to  go  in  coul 
nbt  be  confiscated  for  breach  of  the  block- 
ade ;  but  they  also  held  not  only  that  the 
blockade  was  in  force  as  to  other  ships 
generally,  but  that  neutral  merchant, 
who  loaded  cargoes  on  board  the  very 
ships  which  were  allowed  to  go  in  were 
to  forfeit  their  cargoes,  because  they 
loaded  them  with  knowledge  of  the  block- 
ade, and  without  any  knowledge  that  the 
ships  would  be  permitted  to  go  in.  That 
decision  illustrates,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  the  danger  of  acting  in  contra- 
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yention  of  a  blockade,  even  though  there 
may  have  been  intentional  and  culpable 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  blockading  force.  Again,  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  whether  this  de- 
cision was  given  rightly  or  wrongly — 
N/  that  is  a  question  for  a  Prize  Court,  and 
not  one  for  our  Government  to  argue,  in 
the  first  instance  at  all  events,  with  the 
Government  of  another  country.  But  it 
shows  how  such  cases  have  been  deter- 
mined in  the  courts  of  this  country ;  and 
their  decision  forms  part  of  the  series  on 
which  Chancellor  Kent  pronounced  the 
eulogium  I  have  read. 

That  being  all  I  think  necessary  to 
state  to  the  House  with  regard  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  question  on  the  principles  of 
international  law  as  determined  in  this 
country,  let  me  ask  the  House  now  to  con- 
sider what  our  duty  was  when  the  block- 
ade was  first  announced.     It  was,  I  think, 
undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  to  take  care  that  our  ships 
and  property  were  not  exposed  to  jeopardy 
upon  any  assumption  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  powers  not  recog- 
nised by  the  principles  of  international 
law.     If  we  had  found  them  claiming  the 
right  to  establish  a  mere  paper  blockade, 
and  to  set  at  nought  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations,  then,  undoubt- 
edly, it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  pro- 
test against  that  line  of  conduct,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  all  just  means  to  resist  it. 
But  what  was  the  fact?    Did  the  Presi- 
•  dent,  in  his  proclamation  declaratory  of 
this  blockade,  announce  any  intention  of 
setting  aside  the  law  of  nations  ?    Quite 
the  contrary.     He  said  the  ports  should  be 
blockaded  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States — with  which  we  have  no- 
thing to  do — "  and  of  the  law  of  nations  fi 
and  for  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will 
be  posted  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.'^ 
Whether  that  promise  was  fulfilled  or  not, 
there  is  evidently  no  assumption  in  that 
proclamation  of  the  right  to  establish  a 
paper  blockade,  nor  any  indication  of  an 
intention  to  violate  the  law  of  nations. 
In  order  to  make  assurance  more  secure, 
Lord  John  Russell  took  an  opportunity  of 
holding  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Adams  on 
that  subject.    What  did  Mr.  Adams  say  ? 
He  assured  the  noble  Lord  "  that  it  was 
by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  institute  a  papei 
blockade,  a  measure  against  which  theyi 
had   always  protested."     At  all  events,|| 
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then,  this  Government  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assume  that  the  law  of  nations 
would  be  set  aside,   that  a  mere  paper 
blockade  would  be  attempted,  or  that  the 
right  to  institute  such  would  be  insistedi 
on.     Whether  the  blockade  has  been  effi  J 
ciently  maintained  or  not,  it  is  perfectlJ   > 
clear  the  profession  was  uniformly  made 
that  the  requirements  of  international  lawl 
would  be  complied  with.     Notice  of  thd 
blockade  of  each  port  was  to  be  given,  due 
time  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  ships  to  go 
out;  and  when  the  Herald  was  taken  in 
her  way  to  a  port  clearly  not  blockaded 
by  any  force,  representations  were  made 
by  Lord  Lyons  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr. 
Seward  immediately  said  the  ship  should 
be  restored.     It  is  quite  true  that  promise 
was  not  acted  on ;  but  the  reason  assigned 
was  irrelevant  altogether  to  this  discus- 
sion.    The  United  States  Government  de- 
clared that  they  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  ship  was  owned  by  Confederate 
citizens,  and  not  by  British  subjects ;  and, 
of  course,  if  that  were  so,  wherever  the 
ship  was  taken,  without  reference  to  the 
law  of  blockade,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  have  a  right  to  bring 
her  into  court,  and  have  her  confiscated. 
But  in  the  discussions  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  Lord  Lyons,  al- 
though propositions  which  were  untenable 
may  sometimes  have  been  advanced,  it  was 
never  contended  for  a  moment  that  any 
other  than  the  recognized  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  were  to  be  applied  to  this 
blockade.      If  that  be  so,  what  is  the 
course    which    the    British    Government 
ought  to  take?     I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit,  that  if  it  had  been  perfectly  clear 
that,  under  a  profession  of  consulting  in- 
ternational law,  the  system  adopted  had 
in  all  respects  deviated  from  it,  and  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  an  honest  intention 
to  fulfil  that  profession,  then  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  might 
have  been  entitled  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  the  same  way  as  if  an  open  departure 
from  those  principles  had  been  avowed 
and  expressed.     But  on  what  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  country  to  be  formed  }     It 
can  only  be  formed  on  the  reports  of  its 
consular  and  naval  officers.    And,  speak- 
ing   generally,    what    is  the    result    of 
these  reports?      That,    though    in   cer- 
tain places,    and  at  certain  times  there 
was  either  no  blockade  at   all,    or  very     / 
great  remissness  in  enforcing  the  blockade, 
there  was  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,  and  in  some  places  at  all  times,  a 
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strict  enfoFceinent  of  the  Hoekade.  Ck>m- 
ing,  then,  to  time,  plaoe,  degree,  and  cir- 
eamstances,  we  should  hare  to  determine 
the  case  of  eyenr  yessel  that  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  blockade,  according  to  the 
time,  place,  degree,  and  ciroumsttmces. 

I  will  not,  alter  the  rery  interesting 
and  able  speech  made  by  my  hon.  Fnend 
the  Member  for  Bradford,  trouble  the 
House  at  as  much  length  as  I  otherwise 
might  haye  done  on  the  circumstances  at* 
tending  the  different  breaches  of  blockade 
set  down  in  the  returns.  My  hen.  Friend 
took  up  the  lists  of  the  yessels  that  were 
said  to  haye  run  the  blockade.  He  showed 
that  there  were  not  more  than  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  cases  of  anything  like 
running  the  blockade;  and  that  in  all 
these  cases,  with,  I  belieye,  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  yeesels  belonged  to  Confede- 
rate or  United  States  owners.  That  is  a 
most  satisfadbory  and  conelusiye  state- 
ment, and  relieres  me  fitna  any  necessity 
of  giying  an  analysis  of  those  figures  and 
facts,  to  which  no  answer  has  been  giyen, 
and  to  which  I  am  satisfied  no  answw  will 
be  giyen.  But  what  were  the  reports 
which  the  Goyemment  of  this  country 
receiyed  from  their  Consuls  and  from  the 
ofSloers  employed  in  eruismg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  ?  I  cam  assure  the  House 
that  there  has  been  no  remissness  on  the 
part  of  this  coontry.  All  the  time  since 
the  blockade  was  announced,  officers  most 
competent  for  the  serrice  baye  been  cruis- 
ing about  by  the  yarious  ports  to  see  how 
this  blockade  has  been  enforced ;  and  the 
Consuls  at  eyery  port  were  ordered  to  send 
home  all  the  particulaars  9i  which  they 
could  obtain  a  knowledge.  With  respect 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  haye  the  report 
of  our  officers  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and 
again  on  the  4th  of  September,  to  the 
^eot  that  the  blockade  had  been  enforced 
by  a  sufficient  fM'ce  at  all  the  porte  of  that 
Gulf.  With  regard  to  the  particular  port 
which  my  hon.  Friend  the  member  for 
Oalway  admits  to  haye  been  efficiently 
blockaded — I  mean  New  Orleans — I  can- 
not help  reminding  the  House,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  proyed  a  yery 
considerable  proportion  of  the  ships  which 
were  paraded  by  my  hon.  Friend  as  haying 
run  the  blockade,  to  haye  come  from  that 
yery  port  of  New  Orleans.  From  Gal- 
yeston  we  haye  a  report  extending  from 
the  22nd  of  July  to  the  30th  of  October. 
Ji  states  that  port  to  haye  been  so  strictly 
blockaded  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
The  Solicitor  General 


'  anything  getting  out,  with  the  exception 
j  of  small  crafk  drawing  not  more  than  six 
,  feet  of  water,  and  that  they  could  only 
I  get  out  at  night,  and  by  a  back  way.  liy 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  did 
not  feel  that  his  case  was  yery  strong  in 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  he  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  strong  when  he  came  to 
Sayannah.  I  confess  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  haye  heard  more  from  him  about 
Sayannah  than  we  did.  He  referred  to 
Consul  Fullerton's  report  of  the  11th  of 
October,  in  which,  undoubtedly,  the  Con- 
sul speaks  of  some  relaxation  haying  then 
lately  taken  place.  But  what  ia  the 
tenor  of  Consul  Fullerton's  reports  as  to 
Sayannah  before  that  time?  Why,  that 
from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  all  eyents,  the  port  of  Savan- 
nah, properly  so  called,  was  so  strictly 
blockaded,  that  only  one  ship  had  got  in. 

Then,  as  to  Charleston;  that  is  tiie 
place  in  respect  of  which  the  strongest 
case  seems  to  be  made  against  the  Uock- 
ade  by  Mr.  Bunch,  a  yery  efficient  Con- 
sul. I  must  obserye  that  he  reported 
what  he  had  heard  from  a  distance,  and 
what  bad  been  reported  to  him  throogh  a 
medium  that  may  haye  been  interested 
in  taking  a  particular  yiew  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Bunch  speaks  of  yery  great  laxity  in 
enforcing  the  blockade  f  but  when  you 
OMue  to  the  facts,  as  explained  in  his  own 
letters  and  the  documents,  accompanying  , 
them,  you  will  find  that  this  laxity  pre-  .J 
yailed  along  the  coast,  and  not  at  the  port 
itself  of  Charleston.  We  haye  the  Beports 
of  Commander  Lyons  and  Commodore 
Dunlop,  dated  the  3 1st  of  Jufy  and  the 
2eth  of  September,  that  the  blockade  of 
Charleston  was  effectiye.  Mr.  Bunch  him- 
self, in  his  letters  of  the  25th  of  July,  the 
6th  of  Ai^st,  and  the  ^th  of  Septem- 
ber, admits  the  blockade  to  be  effectiye  as 
to  laige  yessels,  which  could  only  come  to 
Charleston  by  the  harbour  ot  main  chan- 
nel; be  saysy  howeyer,  that  the  coasting 
trade,  and  the  nayigaticm  by  small  steam-, 
ers  and  other  yessels  of  light  draoght, 
went  on  unmolested  through  other  chan- 
nels. On  the  19th  of  December  Com- 
mander Lyons  writes,  "  The  squadron  at 
Charleston  should  be  qnite  sufficient  to 
maintain  effiectiyely  the  blockade  of  that 
port;"  but,  noticing  that  fiye  or  six  yes- 
sels were  said  to  haye  lately  got  in,  he 
adds  that  ''it  would  appear  that  tiie 
blockade,  either  intentionaUy  or  through 
want  of  yigilance,  is  not  effectiye."  Let- 
ters were  written  to  the  Consula,  at  all  the 
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ports,  to  inquire  whether  there  had  been 
any  intentional  laxity — ^any  connivance  or 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  com- 
manders to  allow  vessels  to  break  the 
blockade.  The  answer,  with  a  single 
exception,  which  I  shall  mention,  was, 
that  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  single  exception  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  the 
fact  stated  by  Mr.  Bunch  could  not  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  without  further 
inquiry.  It  is,  that  although  no  permis- 
sion had  been  given  to  any  other  ^ips  to 
go  in  and  out,  yet  armed  steam  transports 
of  the  Confederate  States,  carrying  muni- 
tions of  war,  had  been  allowed  to  go  in  and 
out  nt  Charleston,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
stop  them.  That  is  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment ;  I  will  not  say  what  eflfect  it  might 
not  have  if  established ;  but  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  of  our  own  crui- 
sers as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade 
at  Charleston  during  the  long  period  to 
which  their  reports  refer.  There  is  a 
circumstance  which  goes  far  to  explain 
the  inconsistency  between  these  reports 
and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bunch  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  ships  have 
gone  in  and  out — that  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  country  and  some  portion  of  the 
steam  communication  with  the  port  have 
been  continued.  It  is  explained  by  the 
nature  of  thd  coast ;  and  this  applies  to 
Savannah,  as  well  as  Charleston.  It  ap- 
pears that  although  large  vessels  could 
not  get  to  either  of  these  places  except 
by  ti^e  r^ular  ports,  still  there  are  a 
great  number  of  small  bays  and  lagoons 
along  the  ooast,  with  inland  rivers  and 
creeks,  by  means  of  which  vessels  of  small 
draught  are  enabled  to  reach  Savannah  or 
Charleston  without  entering  the  ports  ;  so 
that  the  ports  of  these  towns  are  not  by 
any  means  the  only  communications  be- 
tween the  towns  themselves  and  the  sea. 

Would  it  be  maintained  that  there  is 
no  real  blockade  of  Savannah  or  Charles- 
ton unless  you  cut  off  aU  communication 
of  this  kind  so  as  to  prevent  small  vessels 
of  from  50  to  300  tons  finding  their  way 
to  those  towns?  There  are  lagoons  and 
rivers  of  this  character  along  the  coast  to 
a  considerable  distance  north  of  Charles- 
ton, and  the  same  thing  occurs  to  the 
South.  Mr.  Bunch,  in  his  letter  of  the 
25  th  of  July,  describes  some  of  the  vessels 
which  he  mentions  as  having  come  in  by 
the  SouUi  and  North  Edisto  Kivers,  and 
others  by  Bull's  Bay,  keeping  within 
shore  from  those  points,  and  never  coming 


out  into  the  open  sea.    The  North  Edisto 
Biver  is  twent}'  miles  southward  from 
Charieston  Harbour ;  the  South  Edisto  is 
ten  miles  further ;  and  Bull's  Bay,  to  the 
north  of  Charleston,   is  equally  or  more 
distant.    Unless,  therefore,  you  maintain 
that  there  can  be  no  efficient  blockade  of 
Charleston  without  cutting  off  all  access 
of  small  vessels  to  some  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  of  coast  offering  facilities  for  reaching 
that  town  by  those  indirect  passages,  and 
unless  at  Savannah  it  can  be  deemed  in* 
dispensable  to  cover  the  whole  long  line 
of  entrances  among  the  Sea  Islands,  I  do  | 
not  think  that  even  Mr.  Bunch's  state-/ 
ments  made  out  the  case  which  my  hon.  / 
Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  wishes  to^ 
prove. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  that  could 
prejudice  any  ship  which,  during  the  in- 
termission of  the  blockade,  or  without 
having  received  proper  notice  of  an  exist- 
ing blockade,  or  in  a  case  where  there 
may  never  have  been  a  blockade,  or  in  the 
port  of  Savannah  or  that  of  Charleston — ' 
where  the  circumstances  are  so  peculiar 
— may  have  done  any  act  which  may  call 
for  the  decision  of  a  Prize  Court ;  I  am 
not  going  to  make  any  observation  whiohi 
could  prejudice  the  consideration  which 
any  such  case  should  receive.  But  this 
I  do  say,  that  no  one  could  have  heard  the 
facts  stated  to-night  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bradford  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  is  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticular questions  in  this  case,  varying 
according  to  durcumstanoes,  which  bring 
us  to  the  connderation  of  what  is  the 
established  course  of  dealing  with  such 
questions,  according  to  the  known  and 
recogmsed  law  of  nations.  Nothing  is 
better  known  than  that,  if  a  belligerent 
State  is  acting  bofut  Jide  to  maintain  a 
blockade  with  such  force  as  it  may  think 
sufficient  and  in  such  a  manner  as  it  may 
think  right,  neutral  Powers  must  await  pi^ 
tiently  the  decision  of  the  Prise  Co«rti  be 
fore  which  any  of  their  ships  may  be  taken 
for  an  alleged  inMngementof  the  blockade. 
More  than  that,  the  parties  aggrieved  are 
bound  to  go  before  the  court  of  appeal, 
before  they  can  invoke  the  interference 
o|  their  own  Government,  if  the  first 
decisicm  is  contrary  to  what  they  think 
right.  However,  if  in  the  court  ol 
ultimate  appeal  some  flagrant  and  in 
disputable  wrong  has  been  done — soBie 
princiide  of  the  law  <ii  nations  disre- 
garded— tmdoubtedly  the  country  aggriev- 
ed is  not  bound  by  that  decision,  but  has 
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a  right  to  demand  restitution  and  com* 
pensation  for  the  individuals  ill-treated 
by  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court.  That 
is  the  ordinary  law  of  nations.  It  is  not 
a  question  whether  a  nentral  country  shall 
dictate  belligerent  operations  to  a  bellige- 
rent nation,  bnt  whether  in  every  particu- 
lar case  justice  or  injustice  shall  be  done 
to  the  subject  of  a  neutral  Government. 

I  did  not  gather  from  the  speech  of  my 
hbn.  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  what 
it  is  that  my  hon.  Friend  thinks  that  we 
onght  to  do.  The  nearest  approach  to  dis- 
tinctness that  I  perceived  was  when  my 
hon.  Friend  alluded  to  an  armed  neu- 
trality. I  infer,  so  far  as  I  can  infer 
anything,  that  my  hon.  Friend  thinks 
this  country  ought  to  dictate  to  the  United 
States  the  manner  in  which  the  bellige- 
rent operations  shall  be  carried  on,  instead 
of  allowing  particular  cases  to  be  carried 
before  the  Prize  Courts  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  international 
law.  But  that  dictation,  if  not  accepted, 
will  establish,  on  the  contrary,  an  armed 
neutrality.  Yon  will  have  to  send  armed 
cruisers  as  convoy  with  your  merchant 
vessels,  and  you  will  .break  through  and 
destroy  the  obstacles  that  the  United 
States  Government  have  interposed  to 
trade  with  the  blockaded  ports.  What 
would  that  state  of  things  be  ?  Sir,  I  say 
it  would  be  war.    An  armed  neutrality  of 


any  kind  is  ~a  species  of  war,  and  not 
the  most  honourable,  because,  it  is  not 
avowed.  But  such  an  armed  neutrality 
has  never  been  heard  of  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  not  even  in  the  days  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Bussia  or  the  mad  Emperor  Paul. 
An  armed  neutrality,  by  which  a  Go- 
Temment  would  hretSs.  through  the  block- 
ading force  that  was  besieging  a  country, 
would  set  at  nought  all  the  usages  of 
nations.  It  would  be  doing  a  hostile  act 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  not  at  the  peril 
of  war,  but  with  war  as  its  necessary  con- 
sequence. It  might,  indeed,  possibly  hap- 
pen as  has  been  shadowed  out  in  this 
debate,  that  the  country  whose  rights  were 
so  invaded,  and  in  regard  to  which  inter- 
national law  had  been  so  roughly  set  aside 
might  be  labouring  under  such  difficulty 
and  depression  as  to  be  unable  at  that  time 
to  do  what  any  high-spirited  nation,  unless 
borne  down  to  the  earth,  would  naturally 
I  do — namely,  to  resent  such  aggression  by 
Iforce  of  arms.  But  if,  at  that  precise 
unoment,  that  country  should  be  unable 
ko  resent  the  offence,  do  you  thing  it  would 
bver  be  forgotten — ^that  friendly  relations 
The  SolicUor  General  r 


would   ever  be   again   established    with 
such  a  country? 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  the  House  and  the  country  when  I  say 
that  under  no  circumstances — not  even 
under  such  circumstances  as  have  lately 
threatened  us — could  there  be  a  more 

evous  and  painful  thing  for  Great  Bri* 
in  than  to  engage  in  war  with  the  United 
tates.     They  are  men  of  the  same  blood, 

guage,  and  religion,  the  children  of  our 
forefathers,  who  are  united  to  us  by  all  the 
bonds  that  unite  man  and  man  together. 
Even  in  the  holiest  cause,  and  on  the  most 
necessary  occasion — even  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  t^t  which  lately  seemed  imminent 
— we  should  enter  on  such  a  contest  with 
feelings  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  And  I 
venture  to  say,  that,  if  on  a  late  occasion 
we  had  been  forced  to  enter  upon  that 
contest,  although  we  might  have  had  no 
alternative — for  we  were  not  the  aggres- 
sors, and  we  could  not  have  declined  it 
without  giving  up  the  most  sacred  dutiw 
of  a  nation,  and  proving  ourselves  un- 
worthy to  be  the  depository  of  the  power 
we  possess — the  deep  and  bitter  feelings 
that  such  a  contest  would  occasion  under 
any  circumstances  would  not  have  been 
without  their  aggravation,  in  the  reflection, 
that  it  might  be  imputed  to  us  that,  after 
having  mwle  such  sacrifices  as  we  have 
done  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  we  were 
obliged  to  find  ourselves  in  active  co- 
operation with  a  country  which,  perhaps, 
without  the  fault  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, is  still  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
of  davery.  And  there  would,  if  possible, 
have  been  a  more  bitter  aggravation  still ; 
for  if  we  had  been  compelled  to  meet  our 
brethren  of  the  United  States  in  arms,  we 
should  have  desired  to  meet  them  as  gene- 
rous enemies  on  a  fair  and  open  field,  but 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  meet  them 
with  their  hands  tied  down,  overburdened 
Iwith  the  weight  of  a  domestic  calamity. 
[If,  however,  it  had  been  necessary  in  J 
that  case,  they  would  have  created  the 
necessity;  and  we  could  have  looked 
Europe  and  the  world  in  the  face,  and 
calmly  appealed  to  the  verdict  of  our  own 
age  and  posterity,  knowing  that  our  course, 
as  it  had  been  without  fear,  was  also  with- 
out reproach.  But  how  would  it  have 
been,  if,  for  the  sake  of  any  selfish  ob- 
jects, for  any  mercenary  or  interested 
motives — if  to  provide  ourselves  with  cot- 
ton and  to  meet  our  own  difficulties  aris- 
ing incidentally  out  of  their  misfortunes 
— ^how  would  it  have  been  if,   for  the 
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purpose  of  oonsulting  and  considering  our 
own  interests,  we  had  been  the  first  tc 
ibreak  the  recognised  usages  of  established 
^aw — the  first  to  say  that  the  United 
States  as  a  belligerent  Power  should  nol 
lexercise  all  belligerent  rights  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner^  because  we  wanted  cotton  ? 
xf  we  had  taken  such  a  course,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  look  in  the  face 
Europe  or  the  world ;  we  should  not  hare 
been  able  to  appeal  to  the  reirdict  of  our 
own  age  and  of  posterity.  Would  any 
Goyemmeat  preacUng  over  the  destinies 
of  this  country  be  capable  of  entertain- 
ing such  a  policy?  If  there  were  any 
«udi  Government,  a  power  0ven  stronger 
than  the  Government  would  prevent  it. 
Who  have  been  the  great  suffeners  here 
by  the  loss  of  that  trade  which  has  been 
eo  unhappily  interrupted?  The  artisans 
and  ipanufacturers  of  Lancashire — the 
constitaents  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber fpr  Bradford.  Have  they  depianded 
this ;  has  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mjamber  for 
Galway  i^poken  under  their  inspiration? 
No !  They  have  set  an  example  worthy  of 
the  noble  people  to  whom  they  belong, 
and  have  shown  that  justice  and  virtue, 
honour  and  patienpe,  are  better  esteemed 
among  those  classes  tbat  suffer  most  from 
such  calamities,  than  any  objects  of  per- 
sonal interest  which  they  could  gain  from 
provoking  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war. 

Sir,  the  Government  of  this  country  has 
been  actuated  by  the  s^me  spirit.  It  has 
desired  firmly  to  maintain  our  rights,  but 
to  do  so  according  to  the  recognised  usages 
of  nations ;  to  be  consistently  and  strictly 
neutral  towards  both  belligerents,  not  en- 
croaching on  the  belligerent  operations  of 
either,  nor  considering  whether  our  neu- 
trality would  more  benefit  one  than  the 
other.  It  has  taken  that  course,  not  only 
because  it  was  consistent  with  our  own 
true  interests,  but  because  it  was  the 
course  of  national  honour  and  consistency, 
because  it  was  the  course  of  generosity 
and  justice,  and  because  it  was  the  only 
course  consistent  with  the  Divine  law  that 
we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  w^uld 
wish  others  to  do  to  ourselves.  ^1^Mr«!) 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  was 
not  surprised  that  the  splendid  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should  be 
welcomed  with  such  merited  approbation, 
nor  was  he  surprised  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  have  dropped 
the  word  ••  Court"  instead  of  ••  House," 
as  the  tribunal  which  he  was  addressing, 
since  the  splendid   legal   subtleties   upon 


which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
entered  must  have  brought  hack  with  them 
ideas  of  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  a  court 
of  law.  He  felt  that  he  laboured  under 
a  great  disadvantage  in  following  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  whose  eloquence 
was  so  great,  and  whose  knowledge  was 
so  profound ;  but  he  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  unintention- 
ally overlaid  some  facts  which  were  de- 
serving of  consideration.  It  had  been 
said  in  another  place  that  if  Eng- 
land were  involved  in  war,  the  first 
thing  she  would  do  would  be  to  retreat 
from  t)ie  protocols  of  Paris.  He  was  sure 
that  if  she  ever  wished  to  do  so,  she  could 
not  have  a  better  model  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  done  than  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  Not  a 
shred  remained  of  the  beneficent  provisions 
of  the  Treaty,  if  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  here- 
after to  guide  this  country.  The  first 
thing  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
told  the  House  was  that  the  naval  officer 
on  a  station  was  to  judge  whether  the 
force  engaged  in  a  blockade  was  sufficient. 
But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did 
not  stop  there.  He  said  that  if  there  was 
an  intermission  of  the  blockade,  it  could 
still  be  resumed  without  any  actual  Notice  / 
at  all.  But,  BO  far  as  he  remembered,  all  ^ 
the  writers  on  international  law  agreed 
that  the  intermission  of  a  blockade  was 
fata]  to  its  efficiency.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  however,  told  the 
House  that  a  blockading  force  might  go 
away  and  return,  and  that  the  blockade 
would,  notwithstanding,  still  be  efficient 
and  in  force.  Let  them  apply  that  doc- 
trine practically.  According  to  it  a  State 
might  blockade  the  whole  coast  of  Eng- 
land or  France  with  a  single  cruiser. 
The  cruiser  might  go  from  port  to  port, 
and  although  the  blockade  would  be  con- 
tinually intermitted,  yet  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  at  any  port  it  would,  without 
notice,  be  resumed,  and  thus  the  trade  of 
neutrals  might  be  destroyed.  For  it  was 
not  only  damage  to  the  individual  trader 
that  was  caused  by  an  inefficient  block- 
ade ;  the  trader  might  obtain  redress  in  a 
Prize  Court,  or  from  his  own  Government; 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belonged  was  utterly 
broken.  Merchants  were  frightened  by  ^ 
a  blockade,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  and 
would  not  freight  to  ports  against  which  it 
was  declared.  Then  the  hun.  and  learned 
Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that,  because 
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the  Prerident  aoDomiced  his  mtention  to 
conduct  the  blockade  according  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  it  was 
our  duty  to  accept  that  intention  as  car- 
ried out.  In  repl J  to  that  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  extra- 
ordinary doctrine  which  was  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Seward.  Kr.  Seward,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Lyons,  expressed — 

^  The  dissent  of  the  GoTemment  from  the 
itioB  whieh  seems  to  be  assumed  in  your 
note,  that  temporary  abtenoe  impairs  the  block- 
ade or  renders  neoessarj  new  notice  oi'  its  ex- 
istence. This  GoTemment  will  hold  that  the 
blockade  took  place  on  the  11th  of  this  month, 
and  will  be  fully  in  effect  until  notice  of  its 
\  relinquishment  shall  be  gifen  by  the  President  of 
Ithe  United  States." 

It  was  surely  not  fair  to  say.  that  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  States  had 
avowed  their  intention  to  maintain  the 
blockade  according  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  in  the  face  of  a  state- 
ment which  directly  contradicted  those 
principles.  Coming  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  s  law  to  his  facts, 
he  noticed  that  he  skilfully  omitted  to 
mention  the  port  in  respect  of  which  the 
most  flagrant  breaches  of  international 
law  had  occurred — that  of  "Wilmington. 
That,  port  had  only  two  entrances,  and 
could  easily  haye  been  guarded.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  the 
South,  and  if  any  port  onght  to  have 
been  blockaded,  it  was  the  one.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  Captain  Bickley  reported 
that  the  port  of  Wilmington  was  not 
blockaded.  Between  the  10th  and  the 
31st  of  August,  fourteen  vessels  entered 
or  cleared  from  that  port.  On  the  18th 
of  August,  Captain  Bickley  again  reported 
that  Wilmington  was  not  blockaded ;  and 
on  the  28th,  Consul  Bunch  stated  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
ports  of  North  and  Bouth  Carolina,  that 
the  coasting  trade  continued  in  full  force, 
and  that  were  large  vessels  to  approach 
the  coast,  they  could  easily  enter  the 
blockaded  ports.  Here,  therefore,  if  at 
any  place,  the  blockade  was  not  effective. 
Yet,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  British 
ship  Sarah  Star  sailed  from  Wilmington, 
and  having,  when  thirty-two  miles  at  sea, 
fallen  in  with  a  United  States  cruiser, 
was  seized  and  made  prize  for  breaking 
the  blockade.  This  was  duly  reported  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  but  he  made  no  protest  or  reclama- 
tion against  this  flagrant  violation  of  in- 
ternational law.  Yet  such  cases  were  re- 
ported in  English  ports,  deterred  English 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  * 


merchants  from  tending  goods  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  broke  down  oar 
trade.  But  this  was  not  the  only  ship 
seised  under  these  circumstanoes.  A. 
schooner  left  Wilmington  on  the  17th  of 
August,  and  having  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  was  there  seised  as  a  prise  for 
having  broken  the  blockade.  He  did 
not  say  that  these  oases  by  themselves 
furnished  a  reason  for  going  to  war; 
but  had  the  neutrality  of  which  they 
heard  so  much  been  genuine,  and  had  the 
Government  been  resolved  that  the  Uook- 
ade  should  be  carried  out  according  to  the 
protocol  of  Paris,  some  protest  would  have 
been  made  against  acts  so  flagrantly  ille- 
gal. Before  these  papers  were  published 
he  believed  in  the  neutrality  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  after  a  careful  study  of 
them  it  was  difficult  to  continue  iu  that 
belief.  There  had  been  many  acts  which 
showed  something  like  sympathy  for  the 
Northern  States,  and  a  desire  to  fafour 
them  at  the  expense  of  their  adversaries. 
The  first  was  the  forbidding  ships  to  bring 
prizes  into  British  ports — a  proceeding 
which  it  was  known  would  benefit  the 
North  and  injure  the  South,  because, 
while  the  former  would  have  few  or  no 
prizes,  the  latter  would  probably,  by  its 
privateers,  take  a  great  many.  The  next 
act  of  the  Government  was  to  turn  all  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  belligerents  out  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies.  This,  again,  injured  the 
Southern  States  more  than  the  Northern 
ones,  because  their  steamers  were  smaller, 
and  had  less  stowage  for  coal.  But  what 
made  him  the  most  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment's profession  of  neutrality  ^as  their 
unwillingness  to  carry  out  with  respect  to 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  that 
principle  upon  which  they  had  acted  with 
regard  to  every  other  revolution  which  had 
•occurred  within  the  present  century.  The 
English  Government  had  always  been  prone 
to  recognise  insurrectionary  Powers.  It 
had  been  its  principle  that  the  people 
should  choose  their  own  governors,  and 
that  when  the  will  of  the  people  was  clearly 
pronounced  the  assent  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments should  follow.  Upon  that  principle 
they  acted  in  the  cases  of  Belgium,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  Ame- 
rica. In  those  instances  they  never  in- 
quired into  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  and 
never  cared  to  ask  whether  slavery  was 
or  was  not  practised  within  the  frontiers 
of  the  States  which  they  recognised.  Thev 
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had  always  recognised  States  as  booq  as 
an  independent  Ooyernment  was  estab- 
lished within  their  borders  ;  and  the  first 
instance  in  which  they  had  departed  from 
that  prioeiple  was  in  the  ease  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  With  respect 
to  Uiem  we  had  for  the  first  time  heard  of 
aapportiog  legitimate  Govemment  and  dis« 
eouraging  rebellion ;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  if  there  had  not  been  an  ob? ions  bias 
on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment,  if  they 
had  acted  with  true  neutrality,  they  would 
not  in  this  instance  have  <(eparted  from 
the  precedents  of  former  times.  And  this 
conduct  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  iucon- 
aistent.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  was,  as 
every  one  who  watched  the  current  of  his- 
tory must  know,  that  the  Northern  States 
of  America  never  could  be  our  sure  friends, 
for  this  simple  reason — not  merely  because 
the  newspapers  wrote  at  each  other,  or 
that  there  were  prejudices  on  both  sides, 
hut  because  we  were  rivals,  rivals  politi- 
cally and  rivals  commercially.  We  aspired 
to  the  same  position.  We  hoth  aspired 
to  the  government  of  the  seas.  We  were 
hoth  manufacturing  people,  and  in  every 
port,  as  well  as  at  every  court,  we  were 
rivals  to  each  other.  England,  therefore, 
could  never  count  on  the  secure  friendship 
of  the  United  States.  A  law  mightier 
than  her  and  mightier  than  they  drove 
the  two  Powers  into  constant  antagonism. 
With  respect  to  the  Southern  States,  the 
case  was  entirely  reversed.  Their  popu- 
lation were  an  agricoltaral  people.  They 
furnished  the  raw  material  of  our  industry, 
and  they  consumed  the  products  which  we 
manufactured  from  it.  With  them,  there* 
fore,  every  interest  must  lead  us  to  culti* 
▼ate  friendly  relations,  and  we  had  seen 
that  when  the  war  began  they  at  once 
recurred  to  England  as  their  natural  ally, 
and  that  the  Northerners  as  soon  as  free 
from  connection  with  them  burst  out  into 
a  storm  of  hatred,  bitterness,  and  ani« 
tnosity  against  this  country,  such  as  bad 
never  b^n  seeu  before.  We  had  often 
heen  told  that  it  was  the  Southerners  who 
created  the  bitterness  between  England 
and  America ;  but  this  fact  seemed  suffi- 
ciently to  refute  such  an  allegatbn.  The 
moment  that  the  Southern  statesmen 
ceased  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  North- 
em  statesmen  the  latter  gave  free  vent 
to  their  natural  feelings,  and  selected 
England  as  the  object  of  all  their  hosti- 
lity, and  surpassed  in  abuse  all  that  we 
had  experienced  before.  It  seemed  to 
him    that  we  were    giving   way  to  the 


Northern  States  on  sentimental  grounds. 
If  we  united  ourselves  to  the  North,  with 
whom  we  could  never  agree,  we  should 
eicite  a  permanent  hatred  in  those  who 
were  our  natural  allies.  If  any  interest 
of  England  could  be  served,  if  any  honest 
construction  of  international  law  could  be 
shown  in  support  of  doing  what  was  so 
contrary  to  our  interests,  he  would  not 
object ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  fatal  and 
suicidal  policy  to  reUx  the  laws  which 
bind  the  comity  of  nations,  and  to  unite 
ourselves  to  those  who  were  our  bitterest 
enemies  when  the  consequence  was  the 
starving  of  our  population  and  the  deetruo- 
tion  of  our  trade. 

Admibal  WALCOTT:  Sir,  previous 
speakers  have  so  fully  dilated  upon  the 
subject  before  the  House,  that  thsy  have 
left  no  words  to  be  added.  I  would,  how* 
ever,  venture  to  offer  one  passing  remark, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  make.  The  at- 
tempt to  eke  out  an  inefficient  and  to  give 
the  semblance  of  an  effectual  blockade  of 
the  coast  line  of  their  enemies  by  the 
Federal  squadron,  by  means  of  sinking 
a  number  of  vessels  laden  with  stone  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Charleston, 
which  was  intended  to  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  harbour  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  afforded,  is  a  most  barbarous 
and  unprecedented  prooeedinff.  In  my 
opinion,  it  will  be  an  indelible  blot  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  the  presentexcitement  of  men's  minds 
has  calmed  down,  a  national  shame. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
— put,  and  agresa  to. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MOROCCO. 

ARREST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SVMTBR. 

QUESTION'. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  he  has  any  means 
of  correcting  the  information  he  has 
already  given  as  to  the  arrest  and  report- 
ed release  of  two  Officers  of  the  S^trnter 
at  Tangiers  ;  or  whether  he  is  aware  that 
they  were  marched  down  to  tlie  beach  and 
there  embarked  in  a  United  States  fri- 
gate, and  carried  away  as  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  be  was  not  able  to 
give  any  information  in  addition  to  that  he 
had  already  given.  He  had  stated  that 
the  two  gentlemen  in  question  landed  at 
Tangiers  from  a  steamer,  and  that  the 
United  States  Consul,  hearing  that  two 
American   oitlzeus  were  on  shore,  asked 
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the  Moorieh  aathoritieB  to  give  him  the  aid 
of  troops  to  arrest  them.  Under  the  coo- 
Tentioo  between  the  United  States  and  Mo- 
rocco, he  had  power  to  call  npon  them  to 
give  him  such  assistance.  The  Moorish 
authorities  asked  no  questions,  not  knowing 
that  the  persons  in  question  were  political 
refugees ;  they  sent  the  Consul  armed  men, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  were  arrested.  He 
believed,  as  his  hon.  Friend  had  said,  thej 
were  put  in  chains  and  confined  in  prison. 
He  had  nothing  official  except  bj  telegraph. 
A  message  received  two  or  three  dajs  ago 
stated  that  these  gentlemen  had  been 
released  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
information  was  of  a  much  more  recent 
date  than  that  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
quoted  from  the  newspapers.  He  had  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  the  information  that 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  Government. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY. 

Supply  considered  in  Committee. 
House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
agnin  on  Monday  next. 

TRADE  MARKS  BILL. 
NOMINATION  OF  COHMITTEE. 

Mb.  ROEBUCK  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Select  Committee  on  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  thought  the  com- 
position of  the  Committee  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  manufacturing  interest 
was  represented  upon  it,  but  not  the  in- 
terest of  the  vendors,  and  he  gave  notice 
that  on  Monday  he  should  move  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Honiton  (Mr.  Moffatt)  be 
added  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Committee  had  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  himself. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  observed,  that  the 
punishment  under  the  Bill  would  fall  on 
the  Tenders,  and  not  on  the  nianufac> 
turers,  and  he  therefore  conceived  that  the 
interest  of  the  vendors  should  be  fairly 
represented  on  the  Committee. 

Select  Committee  on  the  Trade  Marks 
Bill  nomincUed: — 

Mr.  RoBBUCK,  Mr.  Miutxr  Gibsoh,  Mr.  Crum- 
EwiHO,  Sir  Framoii  Goldsmid,  Mr.  Attorickt 
GxNXRAL,  Mr.  Crosslkt,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Mr. 
SsLWTir,  Mr.  Aldxrman  Copblahd,  Mr.  Hasiard, 
«nd  Mr.  Warnbr  : — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records  ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

Air,  Layard 


POOR  RELIEF. 
KOMINATION   OF    COMMITTEE. 


Ordered^ 

«  That  the  Seleot  Committee  on  Poor  ReUef  do 
consist  of  twenty -one  Members :  —  Committee 
nontinated  : — Mr.  Sothkron  Estcourt,  Mr.  Bax- 
LXT,  Mr.  Atrton,  Lord  Fxbmot.  Mr.  Walpolb, 
Mr.  BouTXRTx,  Lord  Robrrt  Cxcq.,  Sir  Wuxiam 
JoLLiTFK,  Sir  JoHH  AoTON,  Mr.  LowB,  Lord  Ed. 
WARD  IIowARD,  Mr.  Caird,  Mr.  John  Toixkmaobx* 
Mr.  KxxxwioH,  Mr.  Vilukrs,  Colonel  Pbhwakt, 
Mr.  MoKCKTOir  Milnxs,  Mr.  Lockx,  Sir  Gborob 
BowTXR,  Mr.  ALOKRifAK  SiDVXT.'and  Mr.  Ltall: 
— Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ; 
Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  EIctoq 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  10,  1862. 
MiiruTXs.] — PuBUo  Bill. — 2*  Exchequer  Bills. 

ITALY— PERSECUTION  OF  THE  PRESS. 
MOTION  POSTPONED. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT,  in 
postponing  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  relative  to  Government  prose- 
cutions of  the  press  in  Italy,  from  Friday 
to  Monday  next»  said  his  principal  reason 
for  doing  so  was  that  the  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  inainn- 
ated  a  charge  of  forgery  against  a  most 
respectable  paper  in  Italy,  the  Armonia, 
and  had  stated  that  that,  as  well  as  other 
Conservative  papers,  enjoyed  perfect  im- 
punity under  the  rule  of  the  present  liberal 
Government.  He  therefore  thought  it 
right  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the 
parties  most  interested  what  this  perfect 
impunity  had  heen.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
probable  that  the  receipt  of  that  informa- 
tion would  be  delayed,  owing  to  the  death 
of  a  distinguished  Fiedmontese  nobleman, 
who  for  fourteen  years  had  filled  the  office 
of  director  of  the  Artnonia.  He  could  not 
say  he  regretted  the  necessity  for  the  post- 
ponement of  his  Motion  which  had  thus 
arisen,  because  facts  which  had  transpired 
within  the  last  two  or  three  days  tended 
strongly  to  show  that  the  cruel  proclama- 
tion the  noble  Earl  opposite  believed 
to  have  been  exceptional  in  its  nature,  in 
reality  formed  only  part  of  the  infamous 
system  established  by  the  Fiedmontese  in- 
vaders. 

Earl  RUSSELL :  I  do  not  accept  as 
perfectly  correct  the  statement  of  my  noble 
Friend  with  regard  to  my  speech.     But  I 
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think  1  had  better  reserre  mj  explanation 
till  he  brings  forward  his  Motion. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  said, 
he  referred  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Earl  as  reported.  He  might  not  have 
used  the  words  •*  perfect  impunity /'  but 
he  certainly  employed,  or  was  reported  to 
have  employed,  language  capable  of  that 
eonatmction. 

UNITED  STATES  —  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  OF  AMERICA— BWCKADE  OF 
TI3:£  SOUTHERN  PORTS. 

ilOTION  FOR  qORRESPONDENGE. 

Lord  CAMI!B£LL  rose  to  ,call  at- 
tention to  the  blockade  of.  the  ports  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
to  moYe  an  Address  for  Copies  of  any  Cor- 
respondence upon  th^  subject  whieh  might 
have  taken  place  since  the  ^at^  of  the 
Papers  which  had  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said 
the  object  of  tbe  Motion  is  not  to  impugn 
the  conduct  of  the  Opvemment  or  to  s^w 
that  the  blockade  ought  before  now  to  have 
been  opened,  or  that  now  tome  measure 
in  that  direction  should  be  taken,  but  tp 
establish  that  the  attitude  in  which  we 
stand  with  one  of  the  belligerents  susr 
pends,  if  it  does  not  violate,  neutrality* 
and  that  some  further  aptiou  is  required 
in  order  to  restore  the  neutrality  we  aim 
at.  The  belligerent  in  question  is  the 
Southern  or  insurrectionary  power,  and 
our  attitude  towards  it  arisef  out  oi  a 
transaction  very  easy  to  recall,  and  a  des- 
patch with  which  the  world  is  perfectly  fa- 
miliar, that  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
Lord  Lyons,  dated  February  1 5th.  The 
transaction  was  an  appeal  on  our  part  to 
the  Government  of  Richmond,  through 
our  Consul  at  Charleston,  to  accept  the 
principles  of  public  law  laid  down  at  Paris 
in  1856.  The  whole  narrative  appears  in 
Paper  No.  3  of  the  series  on  America. 
The  negotiator  with  the  Government  of 
Richmond  was  not  our  Consul  in  person, 
but  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  whom 
he  chose  to  represent  him.  It  was  clearly 
open  to  the  Government  of  Richmond  to 
decline  the  proposition,  not  upon  its  merits, 
but  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  bold 
intercourse  with  the  agent  of  a  power 
which  had  not  yet  recognized  the  place 
they  claimed  in  the  society  of  nations. 
Such  a  refusal  might  have  easily  been 
made  on  grounds  of  policy,  as  well  as 
grounds  of  dignity,  because  if  they  con- 
sented to  negotiate  with  countries  which 
denied   their,  claim   to  recognition,  they 


might  seem  in  the  eyes  of  some  to  com- 
promise their  right  (O;  urge,  dr  at  letast  to 
reduce  their  power  of  extorting  it.  And 
it  is  well  known  that^  among  the  leading 
men;  of  Richmond,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  conduct  which  became 
them,  ^owever,  not  only  did  they  con- 
sent to  bear  ouir  negotiator,  but  they  de- 
ter pnined  to  embrace  his  proposition.  On 
the  13th  of  August  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent pf  the  Sputhern  Congress  signed 
the  Resolution  w^hich  that  Coqgress  had 
arrived  at,  aooepting  all ,  the  '  rules  laid 
down  at  Paris  in  1,856,  except  that  which 
relate^  to  priyateering,  and  which  we  had 
not  asked  them  to  adopt.  But  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  ^0  weak  as  te  refrain  from 
telling  our  negotiator  that  he  looked  for 
something  in  returq  for  tlie  concession 
he  was  making,  and  that  the  return  he 
hoped  for  ^as  a  rigorous  adherence,  on 
our  part,  to  the  principles  we  had  laid 
down  as  to  blockades.  We  gained  our 
poipt  on  such  an  understanding. .  So  much 
for  the  transaction  with  the  Government 
of  Richmond.  We  pow  came  to  the  des- 
patch of  the  15th  of  February,  ip  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  so  far  as  the 
papers  show,  in  reply  to  no  question, 
in  obediei|ce  ^o,  no  demand,  and  in  fear 
of  09  emergency,  volunteers  his  appro- 
bation of  the  blockade  as  carried  on  at 
Wilmington  and  Charleston.  It  is  per- 
fectly potofious  to  all  by  whom  these 
papers  have  been  stpdied  that  at  Wil- 
mington and  Charleston  the  blockade  has 
been  less  effective  than  at  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  seaboard  from  the  north  of 
Virginia  to  the  extremity  of  Texas.  The 
effect  of  the  despatch,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  Washington  from 
the  necessity  to  maintain  at  any  part  a 
higher  or  stricter  type  than  that  which 
Wilmington  and  Charleston  have  illustra- 
ted. Wherever  it  exceeds  that  type  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  has  selected  for  en- 
couragement they  are  at  liberty  to  weaken 
and  abate  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  its 
inefficiency  at  other  ports,  since  its  state  at 
these  two  has  been  accepted  as  the  stan- 
dard. How  far  is  such  a  measure,  upon 
our  part,  consistent  with  the  engagements 
we  incurred  in  August  to  the  Government 
of  Richmond.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  our  Government  were  not 
forced  to  choose  between  the  opposite  al- 
ternatives of  raising  the  blockade  or  of 
giving  it  in  its  weakest  points  a  conspi- 
cuous and  irrevocable  sanction.  Tbej 
might,  in  a  despatch  so  public  and  mo- 
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moDtotis,  hftTe  sanctioned  not  its  weak 
points,  but  its  strong  ones,  If  atij  such 
eould  be  discoyered ;  thej  might  at  least 
have  gone  on  without  a  pointed  declara- 
tion, and  only  so  far  recognised  it  as  thej 
had  during  the  antumn.  On  what  ground 
were  they  required  Uy  blaxon  a  manifesto 
in  its  favour,  which  most  offend  and  startle 
one  of  the  belligerents  who  had  a  right  to 
look  to  a  yery  different  conduct  from  us, 
who  had  a  right  at  least  to  hope,  that 
when  we  quitted  silence,  it  would  not  be 
for  language  inconsistent  with  our  pledges 
to  him  ?  How  can  it  be  shown  that  this 
nnealled-for  manifesto  does  not  yiolate 
neutrality  by  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
eiples  which  we  urged  upon  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  Richmond,  and  should  hare  urged 
in  Tain,  had  it  been  thought  that  we  were 
ready  to  abandon  them  ?  It  can  be  shown, 
in  one  way  only— namely,  by  disprofing 
the  evidence  which  this  book  presents  on 
Wilmington  and  Charleston.  Happily  the 
witness  to  be  heard  is  that  very  Consul 
whom  the  Government  urged  to  negotiate 
with  the  Southern  Power  on  the  point 
which  1  referred  to,  whose  previous  cha- 
racter is  shown  by  the  appointment  to  so 
delicate  a  trust,  and  whose  fitness  to  re- 
ceive it  wa«  proved  by  the  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful close  to  which  he  brought  the 
business.  The  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Bunch 
extended  over  both  these  harbours — one 
of  them  in  North,  the  other  in  South 
Carolina.  It  is  not  necessarv  to  rely  on 
the  evidence  which  the  Southern  envoys 
have  adduced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  harbour  of 
Charleston  has  been  barbarously  choked 
up,  which  would  not  have  happened  could 
access  to  it  have  been  otherwise  prevented. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that  now  ships  may  be  insured 
at  fifteen  per  cent  between  Liverpool  and 
Charleston,  whereas  fifty  per  cent  would 
be  required,  as  shipowners  inform  us.  in  a 
really  adequate  blockade.  Our  Consul  had 
no  motive  for  leaning  one  way  or  the  other, 
although  the  Northern^  Government  have 
now  deprived  him  of  his  office  by  taking 
away  his  exequatur.  In  support  of  this 
view  the  noble  Lord  then  read  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  despatches  in  question. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  continuation,  said — 
Such  was  the  blockade  at  these  ports  in 
which  it  has  received  so  unlooked-for 
and  so  astonishing  a  sanction.  But  does 
it,  therefore,  follow  that  the  conduct  of  the 
GoTcrnment  is  open  to  exception  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  only  follows  that  further  cor- 
Lord  Campbell 


respondence  is  required  to  throw  some  light 
wholly  wanting  now  upon  the  reasons  which 
directed  them.     Further  papers  may  show 
that  they  were  forced  to  make  a  dedara^ 
tion  on  these  particular  localities  by  an 
embarrassment  which  could  not   be   dis* 
posed  of,  or  an  inquiry  which  could  not  be 
adjourned.     They  may  show  us  that  the 
French  Government  had  already  acted  in 
this  manner,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep    up   the  concert  of  the   two  n'pon 
American   affairs.     They  may  show   us 
that  further  evidence  was  in  possession  of 
the  Government  to  rebut  that  of  our  naval 
officers  and  consuls.     They  may  show  us 
that  an    explanation  has  been  offered  to 
the  Government  of  Richmond  with  which 
we  have  communicated  onoe  and  may  com- 
municate again,  calculated  to  remove  the 
sting  from  a  proceeding  which  most  appear 
to  them  so  adverse.     But  if  no  further  in- 
formation is  extended,  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion will  present  itself  that  We  owe   a 
debt  to  one   of   the    belligerents  which 
ought  to  be  discharged,  although  not  by 
raising  the  blockade,  a  course  after  their 
despatch  impossible  for  Government.      If 
no  further  information  is  extended  ;  until 
that  debt  has  been  discharged  in  one  form 
or  another,  neutrality  may  be  upon   the 
lips  of  official  men,  but  has  lost  its  place 
among  their  counsels.     The  noble    Lord 
concluded  by  moving — 

"An  address  for  copy  ofanycorrespoodehco  on 
ths  Bobject  of  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the 
Gonfederato  States  of  America,  subsequent  to  the 
papers  presented  to  this  House. 

Lord  ABINGER  begged  to  congrato* 
late  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  the  recent  ne« 
gotiations  relative  to  the  Trent  with  the 
United  States  Government  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  on  the  spirit  of  prudence,  di^* 
nity,  and  conciliation  which  had  been  dis- 
played, and  which  had  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  all  classes  of  the  peo]>le  of 
this  country.  He  had  by  no  means  anti* 
cipated  so  easy  a  solution  of  the  difficaltjr. 
Some  four  years  ago  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  was  received 
with  such  friendly  kindness  by  all  classes 
of  the  people  there  that  he  confessed  this 
miserable  contest  conveyed  a  personal  feel- 
ing of  deep  sorrow  and  regret  to  his  mind. 
Ue  thought  it  might  be  unadvisable,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  raise  the  blook* 
ade  of  the  Southern  ports.  Were  they 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade,  our  crui- 
sers would  inevitably  be  brought  into  eon- 
tact   with   the   Federal    squadron,    which 
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would  not  admit  our  right  to  interfere, 
and  a  collision  would  thus  be  brought  on 
between  the  two  nations.  He  so  much 
approTod  of  the  policy  of  non-interference 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  any 
system  inaugurated  which  would  lead  to 
difficulties  and  complications  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  whole  question  turned,  in  his 
opinion,  upon  the  determination  of  the 
South  to  maintain  their  own  independence. 
Had  they  seen  any  flagging  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  carrying  on 
war  against  their  former  associates  ?  He 
thought  they  bad  not.  He  apprehended 
that  those  States  would  maintain  their 
separate  existence,  and  he  confessed  his 
sympathies  were  with  that  gallant  people 
who  were  struggling  for  their  indepen- 
dence against  immense  difficulties.  He 
admitted  that  the  Northern  States  were 
superior  in  men,  material,  and  treasure, 
and  he  did  not  undervalue  the  importance 
of  their  recent  successes,  but  he  believed, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  South  was  an  impossibility.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Southern  States  to 
maintain  their  independence  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all,  and  when  once  that  was  the 
case  it  was  time  to  consider  whether  a 
recognition  of  their  independence  was  not 
a  measure  which  we  ought  to  take  to  save 
bloodshed,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
He  hoped  that  some  independent  Member 
would  make  a  Motion  to  that  effect,  or, 
failing  that,  that  the  subject  would  be 
taken  up  by  some  noble  Lord  on  that  side 
of  the  House. 

Earl  RUSSELL :  I  quite  admit  the 
right  of  the  noble  Lord  to  call  in  question 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  blockade  which  has  been  established 
by  the  Northern  States  of  America ;  nor, 
indeed,  should  I  complain  if  any  noble 
Lord  had  called  in  question  the  whole  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  unfortunate  division  which 
has  taken  place  in  America  ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  the  policy  we  have  pur- 
sued is  not  only  founded  on  reason,  and 
justified  by  argument ;  but  also  that  it  has 
the  general  approval  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  question — and  I 
will  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  entering 
into  any  other — it  was,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  consideration  for  Her  Majesty*s 
Government  from  timo  to  time  in  what 
manner  this  blockade  should  be  regarded. 
There  are  various  questions  with  regard  to 
the  blockade  which  they  had  to  consider. 


Firstly,  was  there  sufficient  authority  forj 
instituting  a  blockade?  Lord  StoweUl 
says,  that  a  blockade  must  be  the  act  of  a| 
sovereign  authority  ;  and  this  blockade  is' 
the  act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  on  the  19th  of  April  last 
year,  issued  his  Proclamation,  declaring 
that  a  blockade  was  about  to  be  instituted. 
That  act  was  followed  by  different  armed 
ships  of  the  United  States  blockading  the 
vanoQs  ports  and  warning  resSels  off  %h%) 
coast.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  ques-/ 
tion  as  to  the  authority  by  which  the  block-j 
ade  eiists.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
means  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government, 
employs.  Of  course  those  means  were 
very  deficient  at  first ;  but  I  think  these 
papers  show,  and  everything  which  we 
have  heard  shows,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  baa  been  most  de- 
sirous so  to  augment  their  squadron,  and  so 
to  employ  their  ships,  that  there  might  be 
a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  an  effective 
blockade.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  them — it  was  a  vital 
point  of  their  policy  ;  therefore  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  used  every  means  in  their 
power.  We  find  that  as  early  as  the  15th 
of  July,  when  complaints  were  made  in 
some  of  the  New  York  papers  that  the 
blockading  squadron  was  not  sufficient, 
that  the  Government  had  then  sent  on  that 
service  34  men-of-war,  of  56,000  tons, 
with  726  guns,  and  10.113  men.  This 
showed  that  the  Federal  Government  made 
great  efforts  to  render  the  blockade  efficient* 
It  might  be  said,  again,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  blockade,  that  it  was  too  ex* 
tensive,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  owing 
to  its  extent,  that  it  could  be  efficient. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  we  ourselves, 
in  our  American  War,  instituted  a  blockade 
extending  over  2,000  miles  of  coast ;  and 
the  difference  between  2,000  and  3,000 
miles  of  coast  is  not  so  great  as  to  authorize 
us  to  raise  any  objection  to  the  blockade  on 
that  account.  With  reference  to  the  block* 
ade  of  3,000  miles  of  coast,  although  such 
as  we  proclaimed  ourselves  and  such  as  the 
law  of  nations  allows,  it  is  obvious  that  with 
several  large  ports  and  many  smaller  ones 
to  watch  there  will  surely  be  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  it.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  find,  generally  speaking,  that  there  has 
been  an  intention  to  station  ships  at  those 
ports,  and  that  those  ships  have  been  regu- 
larly stationed.  We  find  that  the  blockade 
of  Charleston  was  instituted  on  the  11th 
of  May  by  the  -«gp^f»,^  tfe^iP^e  of 
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Penascola  on  the  l^tli  of  May  ;  that  of  the 
If  iMUlippi  was  effectiTO  on '  the  26th  or 
27th;  and  that  of  Savannah  on  the  28th 
of  May ;  in  each  case  with  si^fficient  ships 
for  the  purpose.     The  nobJe  Lord  (Lord 
Campbell)    sa/s    that    the    blockade    of 
Charleston  was  interrupted  on  .some  day  of 
May,  but  resumed  at  the  commencement 
of  Jtine  ;  and  the  noble  Lord  himself 'has 
read  a  letter,  which  showed  that  on  the 
5th  of  June  the  blockade  was  resumed  by 
authority.     There  wals  also  an  account  of 
another  ship  being  added  on  some  day  in 
July  or  August,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose '  that  there  had  been  no  ships  of 
war  before  that  ;pbrt,  and  the, wl^le  ques- 
tion that  Arises  is  as  to  the  idterruption  of 
the  blockade  between  the  15th  or  23rd  of 
May  and  the  4th  of  Jiine.     If  any  ship 
had  been  taken  at  that  time  into  a  Prize 
Court,  H  might  well  have  been  argued  by 
the  owners  that  there  was  an  interruption, 
and  that  no  blockade  at  the. time  existed.; 
but  thai  does  not  &£fect  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  blockade  of  the  Saiithern  coast 
of  America.     And  let  it  be  remembered, 
above  all,  that  if  there  were  an  ineffectual 
blockade,  the  last  place  in  which  we  should 
hear  of  it  would  be  in  the  American  Prize 
Courts.     When  a   merchant   vessel  .had 
been  taken  into  one/ of  those  Courts,  it 
would  be  quite  competent  for  the  owners  to 
plead  that  there  was  no  effective  blockade, 
and  that  therefore  the  vessel,  not  having 
broken  it,  could. not  be  legally  condemned. 
No  one  will  say  that  there  are  not  Judges 
in  America  quite  competent  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  international  law>  —  Judges  who 
bave  inherited  the  precepts  and  doctrines 
of  such  men  as  Chancellor  Kent  and  Jus- 
tice   Story,  —  quite    competent    to    pro- 
nounce judgment  according   to   law,  and 
who,  I  believe,  would  not  have  departed 
from  the  law  in  their  decisions  in  such  cases. 
But  I  do   not  find  that  there  has  been 
any  real  discussion  in  the  Prize  Courts  of 
America,  except   perhaps  in  one  or  two 
instances,  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  blockade.     1  mast  confess  to  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  many  instances  which  are 
given  by  Consul  Bunch  and  others  of  the 
vessels  which   have  run  the  blockade  in- 
duced me  to  consider  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion with  a  view  to  deciding  what  the  course 
of  the  Government  should  be.     But,  in  say* 
jing  that  many  vessels  have  run  the  block- 
ade, 1  think  there  is  i^eat  exay deration, 
and  there  is  great  misapprehension,  when 
lists  of  vessels  are  given  which  are,  in  fact, 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Southern  ports, 
Barl  Bus$eU 


which  run  out  of  creeks  and  creep  through 
shallow  wate^  in  order  tq  reach  another 
port  on  the  same  coast.     These  ace  mostly 
small  vessels  of  from  50  to  350  tons,  and 
it  is  stated  jn  one  of  these  letters  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  vessels  of  such  size 
and  importance  as  to  argjie  that  the  block- 
ade was  inefficient  which  allowed  them  toes- 
cape.     Your  Lordships  know  very  well  thst 
in  1S06  the  Government  of  this  co.untry 
announced  a  blockade  extei^ding  from  Brest 
to  Dunf^irk  ;  but  during  that  and   other 
blockades  wbiph  we  instituted  on  the  Frenc|^ 
coast  there  were  many  Roasting  vessels 
which  went  from  que  port  of  France  to 
another,  entirely   evading    the    block^de^ 
But    would  ,  that    have   justified     either 
Americfi  or  any«  other   neutral  Power  in 
sayix^,  I*'  This  blockade  is  ineffective,  ^nd 
we  will. not  acknowleJge  it,  and  we  require 
ypu  tq  give  up  the  vessels  which  you  have 
seized    for    breacl^   of    blockade  "^?      It 
certainly  would  not  hi^ve  justified  such  a 
course.     But  there  is  another  consi4cra- 
tioi>..   Has  the  3out)^eTn  coast  had  ^  fre^ 
and     uninterrupted    compiunication    with 
Europe?      ^ave  your    Lordships    heard 
that  cotton  has  arrived  there  in  its  usual 
qi^ntities  from   the   $o)ithern   coi^ts   of 
America,  and   that   the   manufactures  of 
Great  Britain   and   France  h^ve   arrived 
freely  at  the  ports  of  tV  States  which  are 
now  in  a  state  of  civil  war  ?     Qn  the  con- 
trary, the  intelligence  which  we  have  re- 
ceived —  the  intelligence   which    all   the 
world  has  received—: shows  that  there  has 
hee^  no  Bupb  uninterrupted  ii^tercourse,  but 
that  great  inconvenience  has  been  suffered 
by   the    inhabitant    of    these    Southern 
States,   owing   to   the  existence  of   that 
blockade  which  is  s|iid  to  be  ineffective. 
As  ^I  thought  that  this  question  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  blockade  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  I  deemed  it  desirable  to 
consult  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
after  having  done  so  I  wrote  the  despatch 
to  Lord  Lyons,  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
quoted,  stating  that — 

**  Her  Majesty^  GovemmeDt,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that,  assuming  that  the  blockade  it  duly 
notified,  and  also  that  a  number  of  shipe  is  sta- 
tioned and  remains  at  the  entrance  of  a  port  suf- 
ficient really  to  prevent  access  to  it  or  to  create  an 
evident  danger  of  entering  or  leaving  ic,  and  that 
these  ships  do  not  voluntarily  permit  ingresa  or 
egress,  the  fact  that  various  ships  may  have  suc- 
cessfully escaped  through  it  will  not  of  itself  pre- 
vent the  blockade  from  being  an  eflRM^tive  one  by 
international  law." 

This  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Her 
MujestyV  Government  on  the  subject.  1 
L-aiinot  give  the  j>apers  to  which  the  noble 
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Lord  refers,  on  tlie  verj  ground  on  which 
he  asks  for  their  production.  He  bays, 
perhaps  there  maj  be  papers  that  may 
show  the  blockade  he  thinks  ineffective 
roaj  really  have  been  effective.  There  are 
no  such  papers  ;  there  are  no  papora  that 
cab  make  the  case  stronger  for  the  OoVern- 
mebt  than  those  which  have  been  given  ; 
the  Government  is  willing  to  leave  your 
Lordships  to  judge  the  case  from  the  whole 
effect  of  the  papers  that  have  been  already 
printed,  and  whether  they  tend  to  the  one 
aide  or  the  other  your  Lordships  must 
judge.  As  to  any  representations  from 
the  Government  of  France  that  it  consi- 
dered the  blockade  ineffective,  I  must  state 
that  no  such  communication  has  ever  been 
Imade  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Nor 
lliave  we  ever  had  any  communication  with 
/the  Government  de  facto  m  Richmond  With 
'  respect  to  the  point  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  referred  to,  and  which  I  really  think 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at 
issue.  At  the  commencement  of  the  out- 
break we  asked  whether  the  Government 
of  the  South  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  article^  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  do  so,  This 
vas  a  great  advantage  to  both  the  belli- 
gerent parties,  but  we  entered  into  no  en- 
gagement with  the  Southern  States.  It 
was  our  duty  to  see  that  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  was  adhered  to  independently  of 
any  such  engagement :  it  is  our  duty  with 
regard  to  all  neutral  nations,  and  with 
regard  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Abioger)  who  spoke 
second,  spoke  with  feeling  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  both  the  North 
and  South  of  America.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  misfortune  if,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  have  thought  our- 
selves obliged  to  take  a  course  in  such  a 
quarrel  that  would  have  made  us  become 
partisans  either  of  the  North  or  South. 
it  was  my  object  and  the  object  of  every 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict,  to 
watch  the  course  of  events,  with  the  de- 
termination to  act  in  an  impartial  spirit 
and  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  betireen 
the  two  Powers.  Sometimes  our  course 
— as  when  we  acknowledged  the  Southern 
States  as  belligerents — may  have  been 
considered  as  having  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  North.  On  the  other  hand, 
iJhen  forbidding  privateers  to  carry  their 
prizes  into  any  British  port,  it  may 
Lave    been  considered    to  have  had    an 


effect  unfavourable  to  the  South;  But 
we  did  not  coiisider  the^  tendency  of 
these  acts.  We  only  considered  whether 
they  tvere  jnst  in  themselves  and  becoming 
the  character  of  this  country.  If  we  had 
been  obliged  to  take  parit  either  With  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  would  have  been  a 
misfortune  and  calamity  for  the  world,  and 
for  the  people  of  America  especiioilly.  On 
this  subject  I  have  se^n  lately  a  very 
interesting  account — I  believe  aki  official 
report— published  in  American  newspapers^ 
from  h  person  who  was  sent  to  stiperin^ 
tend  the  negroes  of  Port  Royal.  The 
persoa  making  the  report  describes  the 
condition  of  those  negroes^  how  ready  they 
were  on  the  promise  of  some  smfeiU  wages 
to  continue  their  ^ork,  and  he  ends  by 
saying: — "Althou{;h  I  have  d6ne  every- 
thing 1  could  to  dissipate  the  tMsertions, 
as  cn^luoraious  as  they  are  false,  as  to  the 
Government  of  President  Lincoln,  I  care- 
fully abstained  firom  exciting  the  slaves  to 
rise  against:  their  masters."  If  by  any 
misfortune,  if  owing  to  the  necessity  to 
vindicate  our '  honour,  if  owing  to  per- 
suasion that  this  blockade  could  not  be 
legally  acknowledged,  we  had  been  obliged 
to  take  part  in  this  war,  any  thought  of 
ending  this  great  question  of  slavery  by 
peaceable  means  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  vanished — the  North  would  have  pro- 
^  claimed  a  general  emancipation  and  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves.  It  is  our  earnest  wish 
I  that  the  sin  and  stain  of  slavery  may 
I  cease,  yet  there  is  nothing  which  I  should 
look  to  with  greater  horror  than  a  sudden 
insurrection  of  4,000,000  of  slaves,  the 
devastation  they  would  cause,  and  the  hor- 
rors, murders,  and  pillage  which,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  might  have  been  perpe- 
trated. I  trust,  therefore,  that  when  this 
conflict  ends,  it  will  end  in  such  a  way 
that,  although  the  cause  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  negroes  will  have  gained,  it  will  be 
an  emancipation  conducted  gradually  and 
by  peaceable  means,  and  that  the  slaves 
of  America  will  in  time  take  their  place  as 
free  labourers,  without  the  loss  of  the 
lives  or  the  destruction  of  the  property  of 
their  masters.  It  is  not  owing  to  their 
roasters  that  slavery  now  exists  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America — it  is  an  in- 
heritance which  they  have  derived  from 
this  country.  But  if  we  had  taken  up  this 
subject  of  blockade,  if  we  had  said  that 
vessels  condemned  in  the  Tarious  prise 
Courts  of  America  had  been  unjustly  and 
unlawfully  condemned,  and  the  American 
Government  had  maintained  that  they  were 
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justly  conilemned^  I  knoir  of  no  course 
which  would  have  been  open  but  war  with 
the  United  States.  Having  taken  a  dif- 
ferent course,  I  do  trust  that  within  three 
months-— perhaps  even  sooner — we  maj 
see  the  close  of  this  unfortunate  civil  war 
in  America.  I  have  not  intended  by  the 
language  I  have  used  to  take  the  part 
of  the  one  side  or  of  the  other.  I  trust 
that  the  contest  may  so  end  as  to  allow 
to  each  side  a  course  of  happiness  and 
freedom.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to 
renew  the  old  feeling  of  union  between  the 
North  and  South ;  and  if  that  be  so,  I 
trust  that^ — whatever  may  be  their  military 
successes,  whatever  may  be  their  naval 
victories,  whatever  positions  they  may  cap- 
ture— that  the  North  will  consent  to  a 
peaceful  separation  ;  and  the  two  States — 
which  may  both  be  mighty — two  States 
inhabited  by  persons  of  different  education, 
perhaps  with  a  very  different  nature,  but 
respecting  each  other — may  each  go  on  in  a 
course  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  will 
benefit  them,  not  only  at  the  present  time, 
but  for  centuriest  o  come.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  I  shall  heartily  rejoice  ;  and  I 
shall  rejoice  above  all  if  during  the  con- 
test we  shall  have  done  nothing  to  aggra- 
Tate  their  misfortunes,  whilst  we  have 
pursued  a  firm  course— yet  one  of  concilia- 
,tion — showing  that  the  respect  which  we 
entertained  for  both  parties  remains  un- 
Idiminished. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  remarked,  that  as 
Government  had  no  further  papers  in  their 
possession,  it  would  not,  of  course,  be 
possible  to  move  for  them.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  any  question  before  the 
House,  he  had  no  desire,  no  right,  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  the  noble  Lord  upon 
the  different  points  he  had  referred  to. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Six 
o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half- 
past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  10.  1862. 

MiifUTB8.]~Nsw  MxMBSB  SwoRK.— For  Canter- 
burj,  Henry  Alexander  Butler- Johnstone,  esq. 

PuBuo  Bills.  —  1**  Consolidated  Fund 
(£18,000,000);  Turnpike  Tolls  Exemption 
(Scotland);  Public  Houses  (Scotland)  Acts 
Amendment ;  Moveable  Property  (SooilaDd). 

2«»  Transfer  of  Stocks  (Ireland) ;  Crown  Sulta 
(Isle  of  Man). 

Earl  Uussell 


DISTRESS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mh.  Gregory  said,  he  wUhed  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
any  Report  has  been  furnished  to  him  by 
the  Poor  Law  Inspector  accompanying  the 
steamer  that  has  been  sent  to  ^the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  to  relieve  distress  in  that 
district ;  if  so,  whether  he  will  lay  the  Re- 
port before  the  House  ;  and  whether  relief 
has  been  afforded,  of  what  character,  and 
to  what  extent? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  in  reply  »»aid, 
the  Report  in  question  had  been  receired 
from  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  Dr.  Brodie,. 
who  went  in  the  steam- vessel  Gey$er,  and 
who  had  visited  different  islands  on  ihe 
west  coast  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  and  there 
was  no  objection  whatever  to  laying  that 
Report  on  the  table  of  the  House.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  relative  to  the  relief  afforded,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  in  a  position  to  say 
that  independently  of  the  islands  being  in 
an  exceptional  position,  separated  as  they 
were  from  the  system  of  workhouses,  the 
island  of  Arran  was  held  by  the  Digby 
family,  and  they  had  given  relief  in  pro- 
visions and  meal,  and  also  in  coals,  for  the 
poorer  inhabitants.  He  was  also  enabled 
to  state  that  a  relief  committee  had  been 
formed  by  tho  Protestant  clergyman  and 
the  dispensing  medical  officer  for  giving 
employment  in  that  island  ;  also  that  the 
medical  officer  was  authorized  to  give  in- 
valids and  people  who  were  bed-ridden 
tea,  sugar,  wine,  and  also  fuel.  He  was 
also  enabled  to  state  that  in  that  island, 
from  the  reports  of  the  medical  inspector, 
there  was  onlv  one  case  of  dysentery  and 
no  case  of  fever.  There  was  only  one 
pauper  at  present  from  Arran  in  the 
workhouse.  The  sum  of  £150  had  been 
advanced  for  the  poor  fishermen  on  the 
west  coast,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
fishing  gear,  which  amount  was  to  be  re- 
paid in  the  space  of  six  years.  The  So- 
ciety of  Friends  had  advanced  twenty 
pounds  as  a  gift  for  the  purchase  of  fish- 
ing gear  to  those  who  were  unable  to  bor- 
row. The  islands  of  Enniscarf  and  Scarf 
had  also  been  visited  by  Dr.  Brodie,  and 
he  saw  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Macaulay 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  informed  by 
them  that  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Dnb* 
lin  had  advanced  twenty  pounds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  residents  of  those  two 
islands.     Tho  island   of  Clare   was   also 
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visited  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspector.  The 
whole  of  that  island  belonged  to  the  Law 
Life  Assurance  Company,  and  the  Qoverni- 
roent  applied  to  their  agent,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, who  also  supplied  funds  for  the  poor. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Priest  had  behaved 
▼ery  well,  in  making  collections  and  dis- 
tributing the  money  to  the  suffering  island- 
ers. The  islands  of  Arrail,  Enniscarf, 
and  Clare  had  also  been  yisited  by  the 
Poor  Law  Inspector ;  and  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  believed  that  he  was  justi6ed  in 
saying  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  suf- 
fering any  unusual  pressure  from  want  of 
food,  and  be  might  also  add  fuel.  With 
regard  to  the  island  of  Achill,  that  did  not 
require  assistance,  as  he  believed  the  land- 
lords had  given  assistance,  and  the  people 
were  tolerably  Well  provided  with  both 
food  and  fuel. 

ITALIAN  PROCLAMATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  wish,  Sir,  to  put  a 
question  to  Uer  Majesty's  Government 
respecting  certain  proclamations  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  officers  of  the 
King  of  Italy  in  the  southern  parts  of  that 
country.  Very  recently  public  feeling  was 
much  excited  in  this  country  by  a  pro- 
clamation signed  by  Colonel  Fantoni, 
which  commanded  the  shooting  of  women 
and  other  enormities  so  incredible  that  I 
believe  a  Minister  of  authority  and  one 
of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  felt  him- 
self justified  in  his  place  in  denying 
the  authenticity  of  the  document.  Un- 
fortunately it  proved  to  be  authentic, 
but  public  feeling  was  relieved  by  the 
highest  authority  in  another  place  in- 
forming the  country  that  be  had  received 
a  communication  from  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  declaring  that  the 
moment  the  proclamation  of  Colonel  Fantoni 
was  issued  it  was  by  a  superior  order  re- 
called. But,  Sir,  I  have  in  my  hand 
another  proclamation,  which  appears  to 
have  been  issued  several  days  after  the 
proclamation  of  Colonel  Fantoni  that  we 
were  assured  was  immediately  recalled. 
I  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity, 
for  I  find  it  in  a  Neapolitan  journal 
of  highly  Liberal  opinions.  The  House 
win,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  state  the 
principal  features  of  that  proclamation 
that  they  may  comprehend  the  object  of 
my  question;  and,  also  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  recognise,  if  they  have  it 
in  their  power,  whether  that  document  or 
an  official  copy  of  that  document  is  in  their 


possession.  The  proclamation  is  signed 
by  one  Major  Fumcl,  who  was  the  chief 
or  the  district  of  Farther  Calabria,  a  district 
that  is,  I  beliere,  of  considerable  extent. 
Now  Major  Fumel.  under  date  the  I2ih  of 
February,  from  Ciro,  proclaims — 

"  The  nndersigned,  ekai^^  with  the  destrnc- 
tkm  of  brigandi^,  deoUret  that  whoever  nweB 
shelter,  or  any  kind  of  susteniinee  or  aid,  to 
brigands,  or  seeing  them  and  knowing  their  place 
of  ref\ige,  does  not  immediately  gtve  information 
to  the  armed  Ibree,  or  the  oivil  and  military 
authorities,  shall  be  immediately  shot. 

**  All  cabins  must  be  bomt,  towers  and  &rm«> 
houses  which  are  not  inhabited,  or  defended  by 
armed  force,  mast  be  dismantled  within  three 
days,  or  the  doors  and  windows  built  up.  After 
that  time  they  will  be  burnt,  and  likewise  all 
cattle  found  without  the  necessary  protecting 
ibrce  will  be  killed. 

*'  It  is  also  prohibited  to  carry  bread  or  ibod 
of  any  kind  out  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
commune ;  and  whoever  acts  in  contravention 
of  this  order  will  be  considered  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  brigands,  and  shot." 

Now,  the  question  I  wish  to  put  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  to  know,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin,  who 
appears  not  until  the  late  inquiry  to  have 
furnished  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
any  copy  of  these  documents — whether  he 
has  placed  that  proclamation  to  which  I 
have  now  referred  within  the  cognizance 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  whe- 
ther Her  Maje8ty*8  Government  have  given 
the  subject  of  that  proclamation  their  at- 
tention, I  may  even  say  their  anxious 
attention  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  goodness 
this  morning  to  give  me  notice  of  the 
question  that  he  meant  to  ask,  and  I  have 
therefore  made  inquiry  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  to  ascertain  whether  any  communi- 
cation has  been  received  there  with  regard 
to  this  proclamation  of  Major  Fumel's. 
The  answer  which  I  got  was,  that  no 
information  on  this  point  had  been  received 
either  from  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Turin  or  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Naples,  but  that  a  telegraphic  inquiry 
would  immediately  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  how  the  fact  stands. 
I  am  sure  it  is  needless  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  proclamation  in  question  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  partake  of 
the  disgust  that  everybody  will  feel  at 
proceedings  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that 
the  brigands  who  have  infested  this  part 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory  have  com- 
mitted outrages  of  the  most  revolting 
character,  but  that  is  no  justification  for 
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the  aatboritied  to   imitate  their  conduct,  I  Noir,  Sii*,  my  belief  is  that  the  accounts 
atid  retaliate  on  the  innocent  the  misdeeds  I  of   the    different    manufacturing    depart- 


of  the  guilty.  It  is  perfectly  true,  with 
regard  to  the  .first  proclamation,  with 
respect  to  which  a  qdestioii  was  put  in 
another  place,  that  we  Were  informed  that 
such  a- prockmation  had  been  issued,  but 
that  it  had  been  immediately  reyoked  by  the 
superior  'military  authority  oil  the  spot. 
And  I  hope  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
now  being  made  respecting  this  proclamar 
tion  will  lead  to  information  -of  the  same 
kind,  ilud  that  it  will  not  only  have  been 
disavowed,  but  entirely  withdrawn,  and,  I 
should  trust,  censured  by  the  authorities 
of  the  King  of  Italy. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES— REPORT. 

Resolutions  reported. 

(i.)  £334,151,  Manuboturing  Popart- 
ments. 

Sia  HENRY  WIJiLOUGHBY  said,  he 
had  on  a  preyious  occasion  put  a  question 
to  the  Secretary  for  War  as  to  whether 
certain  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  War  OflSce  accounts,  in 
conformity  mainly  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Military  Organi- 
zation ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his  reply  entirely  passed  oyer  the  chief 
points  to  which  the  question  related.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  any  of  the  officers 
under  him,  knew  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  articles  manufactured  in  his 
department,  and  the  total  cost  of  those 
articles?  It  was  quite  clear,  unless  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  kndw  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  he  could  not  tell  the  cost  of 
the  article  produced  ;  and  if  he  did  not 
know  the  cost  of  the  article,  he  could  not 
say  that  he  could  manufacture  it  more 
cheaply  than  the  same  article  could  be 
obtained  by  contract.  He  wanted  to 
know,  therefore,  whether  the  system  of 
the  War  Office  accounts,  embraced  all  the 
accounts  of  the  department,  both  chief 
and  subsidiary,  so  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  state  what  was  the  money 
yalue  of  the  seyeral  articles  produced  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :  The  manu- 
factures carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  War  Department  are  on  a  yery  large 
scale,  and  the  number  of  articles  produced 
in  the  course  of  a  year  is  yery  great.  The 
whole  matter  is  yery  properly  a  subject 
of  jealous  inquiry  on  the  part  of  this 
House,  and  I   think,  therefore,  the  hon, 


ments  of  the  War  Office  are  kept  in  a 
yery  complete  and   regular  manner.     Of 
course.  I  have  no  personal  experience  or 
knowledge  of  the  matter  myself;  I  can 
only  deri?e  my  information  from  those  who 
superintend  those  departments.     They  as- 
sure me  that  the  system  of  accounts  is 
complete  and  trustworthy,  and  that  there 
will  be  by  the  1st  of  April  nelt  a  balance* 
sheet  of  each  of  those  departments.    When 
all  tho^e  balance-sheets   are  prepared,  I 
shall  lay  them  on  the  table  in  a  complete 
series,   and  then  the  House  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  itself  how  far  those  accounts 
are  kept   in  a  satisfactory   manner.     As 
to  the  p^rticuUr  question  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, whether  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
state  the  precise  yalue  of  each  class  of 
articles,  my  answer  is  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  state  the  amount  of  wages 
expended  on  each   article,   and  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material.     There  is  then  the 
ulterior  question,  what  percentage  should 
be  added  for  the  plant,   the  capital,  and 
superintendence  ?     Now,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  for  Goyernment  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  those  items   than  for  a  priyate 
manufacturer.     There  is,  also,  some  an- 
nual allowance  to  be  made  for  the  dimi- 
nution  in   the   yalue    of  the  machinery. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  percentage  which 
ought  to  be  added  for  those  heads.     I 
belieye,  howeyer,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
department  is  in  a  condition  to  giye  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  price  of  all  the 
different  articles  which  it  manufactures. 

(6.)  £2,060,276,  Warlike  Stores. 

Sib  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  stores  had 
been  sent  out  to  Canada,  not  in  the  sum- 
mer or  the  autumn,  but  in  the  winter  of 
last  year,  when  their  conyeyance  had  in- 
yoWed  a  large  additional  expense.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  things  seemed  to 
wear  an  unpleasant  appearance  between 
Mr.  Seward,  the  American  minister,  and 
the  Foreign  Office  in  this  country,  and 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  Canadian 
goyernment  had  then  asked,  not  for  troops, 
but  for  stores,  and  more  especially  for  arms. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  thought 
that  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Goyernment  had  on  a  former  occasion 
sufficiently  explained  why  reinforcements 
were  not  sent  out  to  Canada  in  the  autumn, 
that  reason  being  that  the  Canadian  Go- 


Baronet's  question  is  perfectly  legitimate.  { yernmeut  did  not   desire    that  reinforce- 
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ments  should  be  sent  to  Canada  at  that 
lime. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  explain- 
ed ihnt  he  had  onlj  referred  to  storea. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
only  ground  for  sending  out  more  stores 
than  were  required  for  the  troops  then  in 
Canada  would  have  been  in  order  that  the 
militia  might  be  armed.  No  doubt  the 
Government  might  have  taken  that  course, 
but  the  militia  were  not  then  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  Government  did  not  then  ap- 
prehend any  hostilities  with  the  United 
States. 

(8.)  £158,128.  Civil  Buildings. 

CoLOXBL  DICKSON,  adverting  to  the 
item  of  £26,100  for  the  purchase  of  part 
of  Mr.  Dimes 's  new  factory  at  Pimlico, 
said,  that  the  House  might  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  Government  proposed  to 
purchase  a  building  already  rented  and 
used,  but  lie  believed  that  the  building  in 
question  was  one  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion for  tiie  purposes  of  the  Government ; 
and,  after  the  order  for  it  had  been  given, 
the  House  was  asked  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£26,000.  If  arrangements  of  that  kind 
were  made  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent  these  manufacturing  establish- 
ments might  increase. 

Sir  GKORGB  LEWIS  stated,  that  the 
building  was  in  process  of  construction  on 
Mr.  Ditnes's  land  and  at  that  gentleman's 
expense  ;  ond  if  the  Vote  should  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  House,  the  Government, 
according  to  the  arrangement  made,  would 
have  to  rent  the  building;  from  Mr.  Dimes. 
The  principnl  purpose  of  the  building  was 
to  provide  additional  room  for  stores,  and 
Mr.  Dimes  was  willing  to  erect  the  pre- 
mises at  his  own  cost,  provided  an  adequate 
rent  for  them  were  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  was  thought,  however,  that  the 
more  economical  plan  for  the  Government 
would  be  to  purchase  the  land  with  the  ' 
building  on  it.     In  reference  to  some  re-  ' 
marks   made  by   the    hon.    Member   for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  on  a  previous  , 
night,    respecting   the    clothing    for    the 
army,  he  now  wished  to  state  that  all  the  | 
great-coats  were  made  at  Pimlico  and  the  | 
Government  prisons  ;  that  the  tunics  for , 
the  infantry  were  divided  about  equally  | 
between   the    Pimlico  establishment   and 
the  trade ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  trou-  ' 
aers,  a  large  store  existed  when  the  last 
contract  was  made,  but  in  future  tenders  ' 
equk\    numbers  of   tunics    and    trousers 

CLXY.    [thibd  series.]  ' 


would  be  given  out.     Serge  trousers  were 
made  exclusively  at  Pimlico. 
First  eight  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

(9.)  £667,168,  Barracks. 
Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  on  this 
Resolution  he  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  answering  a  question  put  to   him   by 
the  right   hon.   and  gallant  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (General  Peel)  with  respect 
to  what  seemed  to  be  an  excess  of  3,000 
men  over   the    number  voted  last  year. 
Those    men   were    additional    troops  for 
the  artillery,  when    that  force  was   in- 
creased under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department ;  and  the  expense  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  arrangement  between  the  In- 
dian  Government  and   the   War  Depart- 
ment, so  that  these  men  did  not  appear 
among  the  number  voted  last  year,  nor 
did  the  charge  for  them  really  form  part 
of  the  Estimates.      With  respect  to  the 
Vote  for  barracks,  the  House  would  per- 
haps bear  in  mind  that  in  Committee  of 
Supply  a  Motion  was  made  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  sum  by  £10,787,  proposed 
as    an   additional    charge  for    Sandhurst 
College.      That  Motion  was  affirmed   by 
the   Committee,   so    that    the   additional 
charge  for  Sandhurst  was  struck  out  of 
the   Estimates.     In  consequence  of  that 
decision  it  became  his  duty  to  inquire  how 
that  reduction  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  he  found  the  following  to  be  the  state 
of  the  case  :— A  Vote  of  £15,000  for  the 
same  service  was  taken  last  year,  and  a 
contract  was  entered  into  late  in  the  year 
for  nearly  the   whole  amount,    with  the 
view  of  making  an  addition  to  the  building 
at  Sandhurst.     The  sum  already  expended  ■ 
up  to  the  end  of  December  was  £953. 
The  work   had   since  proceeded,  and   ha 
understood  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
quarter  the  contractor  would  be  entitled 
to   the  payment  on   the  whole  of  about 
£5,000.     If,  in  consequence  of  the  vote 
of  the  Committee  the  War  Office  were  to 
give  notice  that  the  rest  of  the  contract 
could   not  be  completed,   the  contractor 
would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  a  compen- 
sation, probably   amounting  to    £5,000. 
It   would   also  be  necessary  to  incur  a 
further  expense  for  pulling  down  the  build- 
ing (as  it  could  not  remain  in  its  present 
state),  and  removing  the  materials,  so  that 
the  whole  expense  would  be  about£12,000. 
Now,  the  whole  Vote  asked  by  the  Go- 
vernment the  other  night  only  amounted 
to  £10,787  ;  and  that  being  the  state  of 
the  case,   he  thought  J^^^aJi^^^^o^tL  l>o 
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jiMtiBed  unless  be  broaglit  tlie  matter 
again  under  the  consideration  of  the  Iloase 
and  ga?e  it  an  opportunity  of  re?iewing 
its  deci^ion.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
rensommit  the  Vote  for  the  following 
Thursday,  when  he  would  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  detail.  The  Committee  appeared 
to  be  under  the  impression*  occasioned  bj 
an  error  of  the  press  in  the  Estimates, 
that  the  accommodation  designed  for  the 
students  would  be  unnecessarily  large ;  but 
he  understood  that  if  the  addition  to  Sand- 
hurst College  now  in  progress  should  be 
completed,  there  would  be  proper  accom- 
modation for  350  students  at  the  most, 
and  the  accommodation,  after  all,  would 
be  inferior  to  that  now  provided  at  Wool- 
wich Academy.  He  certainly  had  not 
anticipated  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  item  in  the  Esti- 
mates was  substantially  only  a  re- vote.  He 
had  before  stated  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  lay  down  any  compulsory  rule  that  all 
persons  entering  the  army  should  enter 
Sandhurst  College,  but  it  appeared  that 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  was  in- 
fluenced by  some  idea  that  in  this  respect 
the  University  of  Cambridge  would  be  un- 
justly treated  in  comparison  with  Sand- 
hurst College  ;  and  he  was  therefore  de- 
sirous of  reading  a  letter  sent  a  short  time 
ago  from  the  War  OfBce  to  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
showing  that  there  was  every  disposition 
to  give  a  favourable  consideration  to  the 
application  of  students  from  that  Uni- 
versity. The  letter  was  dated  tfie  29th 
of  January,  and  was  as  follows:—- 

"  I  am  directed  by  Seoretsry  Sir  Qeorge  I^ewis 
to  soquaiDt  youtbstf  having  tbesubjeetof  the  ad- 
niiRsion  into  the  army  and  into  the  Hoyal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst  of  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Cambridge  under  hia  consideration,  and 
having  conferred  thereon  with  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  General  Commandiog-in-Chief,  be  has  caused 
letters  on  the  subject  to  be  addressed  to  the  Vice 
Chancellors  of  the  Oxford  and  Dublin  Univer- 
sities, copies  of  which  are  enclosed,  and  I  am  to 
request,  in  the  event  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge being  also  desirous  of  adopting  the  course 
approved  in  the  case  of  the  two  Universities 
above-named,  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
state  for  Sir  George  Lewis's  information  what  are 
the  examinations  at  Cambridge  which  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  the  first  and  second  ex- 
amination (ealled  Responsion  and  Moderation)  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  order  that  the  Secret 
tary  of  State  may  be  able  to  determine  the  quali- 
ilontions  which  may  entitle  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  exemption  from  any 
further  examination  of  a  preliminary  character  in 
those  subjects  on  admistioa  to  Sandhurst  as  mili- 
tary cadets." 

Sir  George  Lewis 


The  proposal  which  had  been  iDa4e  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  that  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  on  admisskm  to  Sand- 
hurst should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  had  passed  eertain  degrees 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge*  and  alao  that  the 
time  of  admissiun  should  be  lengthened 
by  six  months  for  the  Universities.  That 
was  an  arrangement  which  be  thought 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  students,  and 
was  likely  to  prove  generally  satiafiactory. 
He  should,  in  eonelusion»  beg  to  move  that 
the  Vote  be  recommitted  on  Thursday  next. 
Geheral  PEBL  said,  that  as  the  vote 
was  again  to  come  on  during  the  following 
week,  he  should  for  the  present  content 
himself  by  referring  simply  to  the  answer 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given 
to  his  question  with  respect  to  the  3.000 
artillery,  which  were  represented,  as  hon. 
Members  would  perceive  by  a  referenee  to 
the  Estimates,  as  being  in  India,  vrhereas 
they  were  absolutely  in  this  eonntrj.  The 
fact  was  that  those  Estimates  provided 
not  for  145,450  men,  which  was  the  num- 
ber the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  the 
House  to  vote  that  year  for  the  army,  but 
for  153,074,  which  number  includ^  the 
depots  of  the  regiments  in  India  ;  so  that 
any  saving  in  our  existing  expenditure 
would  depend  upon  whether  the  latter,  not 
the  former,  number  was  exceeded.  In 
dealing  with  the  point  he  would  dismiss 
from  consideration  altogether  the  sum  to 
be  paid  by  the  Indian  Government  as  a 
capitation  rate  on  regiments  in  India,  be- 
cause it  had  no  reference  to  the  Estimates 
before  the  Uouse,  although  it  might  affect 
the  Ways  and  Means  of  the  CbaDcellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  With  respect  to  the 
Indian  depots,  however,  he  might  observe 
that  they  were  not  on  tlie  Indian  establish- 
ment, and  never  would  be  until  they  went 
out  to  that  country,  where  they  would  be 
no  addition  to  the  establishment  there,  in- 
asmuch as  they  would  be  drawn  upon 
merely  to  supply  vacancies  ;  their  place 
in  England  being  supplied  by  recruits,  so 
that  no  diminution  of  expenditure  in  re- 
spect to  those  depots  would  be  effected.  It 
was  by  desire  of  the  Indian  Government, 
he  believed,  that  the  strength  of  the  de- 
pots had  been*  reduced  from  200  to  100 
men  for  each  regiment,  but  he  doubted 
whether  that  was  not  a  measure  which 
would  produce  rather  apparent  than  actual 
economy,  inasmuch  as  a  recruit  after  a 
year's  training  was,  after  all,  cheaper,  be- 
cause likely  to  be  more  efficient,  than  one 
who  had  gone  through  his  drill  for  only 
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tix  monthB.  Be  that,  howe?er,  as  it 
might,  the  greatest  ineonfenience  resulted 
from  tlie  way  iu  whioh  the  men  helonging 
to  the  British  and  Indian  establishments 
were  classified  in  the  Estimates,  and  if 
anybody  were  to  take  those  Estimates  up 
some  slM)rt  time  thence  he  would  find  they 
presented  to  all  appearance  the  somewhat 
extraordinary  information  that  145,450 — 
the  number  voted  for  the  present  year — 
cost  exactly  £575,750  more  for  pay  and 
allowances  titan  a  greater  number  of  men 
bad  done  in  the  previous  yean  If  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  were  adopted,  and  the 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  Indian  as 
well  as  to  the  British  establishment  were 
more  clearly  defined,  much  confusiou 
would,  he  thought,  be  avoided. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was 
afraid  the  change  as  to  tlie  Indian  army 
was  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusiou of  which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  complained.  The  Estimates 
for  the  year  could  not  be  presented  in  so 
clear  a  form  as  might  be  the  case,  owing 
to  the  transition  state  of  the  Indian 
army,  consequent  upon  its  amalgamation 
with  the  Queen's  army.  The  fact  was 
that  as  far  as  related  to  the  old  Queen*s 
regiments  in  India  no  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  Estimates  for  the  present 
year  ;  the  regiments  in  India  being  paid 
there,  and  the  dep6t8  at  home  being  paid 
in  this  country,  though  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent mode  from  that  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed — namely,  by  means  of  a  fixed 
capitation  allowance.  With  respect  to 
those  regiments  which  had  been  converted 
from  local  into  Queen's  troops,  he  could 
only  say  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  give 
the  required  information  coneerning  tlieir 
depots,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  yet  been 
formed.  Before  next  year,  however,  these  J 
depots  would  be  formed  in  this  country, 
and  then  the  capitation  rate  would  apply 
to  them,  which  was  not  now  the  ease. 
The  explanation  so  far  as  related  to  the 
.  artillery  was  somewhat  different.  To  the 
old  Royal  artillery,  which  furnished  men 
for  the  old  batteries  the  capitation  rate 
applied,  but  to  the  new  local  artillery, 
which  was  very  much  below  the  strength 
required  to  cumplute  the  Royal  batteries 
—European  being  substituted  to  a  great 
extent  for  native  artillery — the  rate  was 
not  applicable  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
new  batteries  of  Artillery  ;  therefore  a 
special  arrangement  had  been  made,  which 
was  that  the  whole  expense  of  raising  and 
recruiting  them  diould  be  borne  by  this 


country.  Next  year  they  would  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  capitation  rate. 
Mr.  SELWYN  said,  the  Motion  which 
the  Secretary  for  War  had  submitted  to 
the  House  was  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  excite  considerable  surprise,  though  he 
hoped  the  House  would  follow  the  advice 
rather  than  the  example  set  by  the  right 
Ifou.  Baronet,  aad  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  of  the  extension  of 
Sandhurst  had  always  been  regarded  aa 
financially  important,  but  it  had  now  as- 
sumed a  still  oHH-e  serious  aspect,  for  after 
the  statement  of  tlie  Secretary  for  War 
it  must  be  considered  as  affectino:  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  tliat  House. 
When  the  Vote  was  discussed  in  Com* 
mittee  of  Supply^  he  had  advisedly  ab- 
stained from  saying  anything  with  re- 
spect to  the  pledge  given  by  the  Govern^ 
meut  last  Session,  that  the  sum  then  voted 
for  the  extension  of  Sandhurst  shoukl  not 
be  expended  until  certain  information  had 
been  laid  befo/e  the  Houscr  That  waa 
a  painful  subject,  to  which  he  was  un* 
willing  to  refer.  In  the  remarks  be  was 
about  to  make  he  had  not  tlie  slightest 
intention  of  uttering  a  single*' word  which 
could  be  personally  ofifensive  either  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  whose  courtesy  every- 
body must  acknowledge,  or  to  his  subordi- 
natoi  Earl  de  6r«y  and  Ripon,  to  whon» 
every  friend  of  the  Volunteer  movement 
owed  many  and  great  obligations.  But  tlie 
question  of  Sandhurst  was  one  with  respect 
to  which  a  grave  responsibility  rested  upon 
the  Government  generslly.  Without  going 
into  the  question  at  length,  this  much 
might  be  said,  that  after  the  pledge  to 
which  he  alluded  was  given,  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  body  mint  have  known  that 
the  extension  of  the  College  of  Sandhurst* 
or  any  great  increise  of  students  there,  was 
a  question  in  which  tlie  House,  or  at  least 
a  large  section  of  it,  took  great  interest. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  Estimates 
were  submitted  to  the  House,  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
referred  to  Sandhurst  and  tlie  probable 
increase  in  the  number  of  students.  He 
(Mr.  Selwyn)  tlien  placed  on  the  paper  a 
notice  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed twice^-once  in  the  House  and  once 
in  Committee  of  Supply  ;  and  it  was  nut 
till  after  an  adverse  tote  0n  the  latter 
occasion  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in-( 
formed  the  House  that  it  bad  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  the  subject  of  debate  was 
in  fact  settled  and  determined  ;  that  not 
only  had  the  moiiey  they  were  called  on 
2  S  2  ^ 
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to  Tote  been  expended,  but  that  there  was 
a  contract  in? oWing  farther  outlay.  What, 
he  asked,  had  the  House  been  talking  and 
dividing  about  ?  Was  the  discussion  the 
other  night  a  farce,  and  the  di? ision  in 
Committee  of  Supply  a  mockery?  Was 
the  House  to  be  told,  after  two  disous- 
tions  and  after  the  Committee  had  ex- 
pressed an  adferse  opinion,  that  it  haj 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment  that  it  was  impossible  that  things 
could  remain  as  they  were,  but  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  the  extension  of  the 
College  should  be  carried  into  effect  ?  The 
existing  state  of  things  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Government,  and,  as  an  in- 
dependent Member,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  in  this  matter,  the  House 
had  been  trifled  with  by  Her  Majesty *s 
Ministers.  The  Secretary  for  War  had 
given  no  notice  to  the  House  of  his 
intention  of  departing  from  the  usual 
course,  which  was  to  ask  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  Resolution  adopted  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply ;  bMt  had  kept  them 
in  ignorance  until  the  last  moment,  al* 
though  he  was  bound  to  say  that  be  had 
that  afternoon  privately  given  him  (Mr. 
Selwyn)  notice  of  the  course  which  he 
was  about  to  pursue.  Under  thes^  cir- 
cumstances he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  fiaronet  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  but  that  if 
he  was  prepared  to  take  any  onusunl 
coarse  in  reference  to  the  Vote»  notice 
ahould  be  given  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House  was  that  the  Vote  be 
postponed.  The  next  Question  would  be 
that  the  Vote  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  a  subsequent  day. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  observed,  that 
in  the  few  remarks  he  had  made  to  the 
House  on  this  question,  he  had  stated 
that  the  Government  had  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  gone  beyond  the  Vote  of  last  Ses- 
sion. He  would  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but 
would  ask  the  House  to  reserve  its  opi- 
nion as  to  whether  the  Government  had 
acted  with  bad  faith  or  not  until  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  address  the  House  on  a 
future  day. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  when  his  attention  was  called  the 
other  night  to  the  question  of  Sandhurst, 
he  stated  that  the  Vote  was  only  a 
contingent  one.  After  that  statement, 
Mr.  Selwyn 


which  was  made  subsequent  to  a  reference 
to  the  pledge  given  by  the  Government 
last  year  that  the  money  then  voted  would 
not  be  used,  it  was  naturally  auppoeed 
that  no  steps  would  be  taken  for  enlarg- 
ing the  College  of  Sandhurst  until  Minis- 
ters had  submitted  their  plan  of  military 
education  to  the  House.  The  fact  was, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  the  new  build- 
ings had  been  contriuited  for,  that  j&5,000 
would  beeome  due  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
the  Government  had  made  themeelvei  re- 
sponsible for  the  remsining  X7,000. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  he  most  deny 
that  any  pledge  was  given  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment last  Session  thst  the  sum  voted  for 
the  extension  of  Sandhurst  would  not  be 
spent.  What  really  took  place  last  Ses- 
sion was  this  : — A  discutoion  having  arisen 
on  the  Vote  in  Coidraittee  of  Supply,  he 
offered,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
representing  then  bs  he  did  the  War  Office, 
that  if  the  opposition  was  withdrawn,  he 
would  undertake  that  no  money  should  be 
expehded  until  the  House  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  question  of 
military  education  ;  but  hon.  Gentlemen 
oppbsite  did  not  agree  to  that  proposition  ; 
a  division  took  plilce,  and  the  Vote  was 
carried,  though  he  admitted  by  a  very 
small  msjority.  The  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  having 
been  called  to  the  alleged  pledge,  he 
(Mr.  Baring)  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
in  answer  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Windsor,  distinctly  stated 
what  had  occurred,  and  reminded  the 
Hobse  that  what  he  had  said  was,  that 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not  withdraw  their 
opposition,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
any  pledge  on  the  subject.  On  the  28th 
of  June  the  discussion  was  renewed,  and 
he  then  distinctly  declined  to  say  that  the 
money  ahould  not  be  spent.  In  conse- 
quenee,  however,  of  that  discussion,  the  Go- 
vernment re-considered  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  at  Sandhurst,  and  it  was  very 
much  modifled.  The  plan  now  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  War  was 
quite  different  to  that  which  was  contem* 
plated  at  the  time  the  Vote  was  given. 

Mr.  G.  W.  HOPE  said,  that  having  been 
the  Member  who  brought  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  last  Session,  he  might  state 
that  the  majority  for  the  Government  on 
the  dif  ision  was  only  Hye ;  and  the  House 
knew  very  well  that  if  the  Government 
made  a  reasonable  proposition,  and  told 
them  that  they  should  have  all  the  in* 
formation    on    the   subject   before    ther 
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•pent  tbe  money*  thej  were  always  wil- 
ling to  gi?e  it  credit ;  and  be  could  state 
from  information  which  he  had  obtained 
subsequently  to  thp  Vote,  that  that  ma- 
jority of  five  i^as  ei^tirely  gained  by  tbe 
dedfiratioii  which  the  GoTernment  then 
made.  He  certainly  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  pursued  a  yery  |»xtraQrdinary 
courfo  of  conduct  in  subsequently  repudi- 
ating the  pledge  that  they  would  lay  be- 
fore ^he  House  all  tbe  information  they 
possessed  upon  thp  si|bject  ;  whereas  up 
to  this  moment  it  did  not  posf^esf  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  scheme.  He 
bad  last  Session  brought  a  Motion  forward 
for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  that  the 
mpney  should  not  be  expended  before  the 
infoi;mation  was  obtained  ;  hot  his  late 
right  hon.  Friend  the  then  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham)  fose  to  order 
upon  the  subject ;  and  though  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question 
wiiether  he  was  pot  in  order,  he  bowed 
with  deference  to  the  Speaker's  fleoision 
that  he  was  not.  They  were  now  informed 
that  the  Gofernmeut  w^re  ready  to  gifc 
every  information  upon  the  subject  ^  but 
the  House  ought  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  sqch  ii^formatiou  loi^g  before  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

Viscount  PALME RSTON  said,  that 
it  was  quite  pl^in  from  the  statements  of 
bon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  Government 
had  committed  no  breach  of  faith  whatever 
in  making  the  cpntract  whjcli  they  had 
made.  The  subject  was  mooted  last  Ses- 
sion in  the  House  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  any  pledge  not  to  proceed 
with  the  extension  of  Sandhurst  until  the 
matter  had  been  further  discussed.  It 
appeared,  however,  not  only  that  they  had 
made  no  pledge,  but  it  was  twice  distinctly 
•tated  by  the  organ  of  the  Government 
that  they  bad  given  no  pledge  whatever, 
and  therefore  they  were  bound  by  none. 
Hon.  Members  might,  if  they  pleased,  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  what  had  been  done  ; 
but  he  could  not  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  the  least  degree  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  broken  faith  with  the 
House,  or  of  having  followed  a  course 
which  the  House  was-  led  by  tbe  declara- 
tions of  last  Session  to  believe  they  did 
not  mean  to  pursue. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  that  though 
he  had  no  wish  to  accuse  the  Government 
of  a  breach  of  good  faith,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  that  they  got  their  Vote 
passed  last  year  under  false  pretences. 
His  hoo.  Friend  the  Member  for  Windsor 


had  brought  the  noatter  clearly  before  the 
House  ;  and  though  there  might  have  been 
no  exact  and  definite  pledge  given  by  the 
Government,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  majority  for  the  Government  was 
gained  in  consequence  of  the  statement 
that  every  information  would  be  furnished 
before  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  He 
deprecated  entirely  the  practice  of  spend* 
ing  money  before  tbe  Government  came  to 
tbe  House  for  authority  to  raise  it ;  for  if 
such  a  system  were  persisted  in,  no  one 
could  say  tO  what  an  amount  the  estimates 
might  not  eventually  be  swelled. 

M^  H.  A.  BRUCE  said,  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  his  hon.  Friend  late  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  luul  correctly  repre- 
sented what  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
the  Vote  during  the  last  Session.  It  was 
clearly  then  stated,  on  condition  of  the 
withdrawal  of  opposition  to  the  Vote,  that 
a  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Goveni- 
mept  in  proposing  it  would  be  submitted 
at  a  future  time.  But  tbe  opposition  was 
not  withdrawn,  and  therefore  the  pledge 
was  inoperative.  He  felt  quite- convinced, 
if  the  splieme  of  the  Government  had  been 
explained,  the  mortification  or  defeat  they 
suffered  tbe  other  night  would  not  have 
taken  place. 

Ninth  Resolution  pottponed. 

Tenth  Resolution  agreed  to. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had 
then  to  move  that  Vote  14  be  re-com- 
mitted in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

Mb.  WALPULE  said,  be  thought  no- 
tice should  be  given  bj  his  right  hon. 
Friend  that  he  would,  on  Thursday  next, 
move  that  the  Vote  be  re-committed  ; 
then  the  House  would  have  full  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  it. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  proper  form 
was  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  move 
that  Resolution  No.  9,  which  had  been 
postponed,  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
Thursday  next. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  moved  accord 
ingly. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  he  had 
been  able  to  refer  to  another  discussion 
that  took  place  last  Session  on  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Windsor  mnde  a 
specific  Motion  that  the  sum  of  £15,000 
should  not  be  spent ;  but  that  Motion  was 
declared  to.  be  not  in  order.  On  that 
occasion  he  said,  what  he  now  repeated, 
that  there  could  be  no  charge  of  bad  faith 
on  his  part ;  bis  undertaking  being,  that 
if  opposition  were  l!r,?jMlf%|vUju.^P^^gPttdi- 
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tnre  would  take  place  till  the  seheme  of 
the  Government  was  propounded.  The 
Opposition  was  not  withdrawn,  and  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  Windsor  asked  him 
the  foTlowing  daj,  he  gave  no  pledge  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  agree 
that  tlie  new  system  should  not  take  effect 
before  Midsummer,  so  as  to  give  full  time  for 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  He 
made  that  on  the  28th  of  July,  1861. 

Mr.  G.  W.  hope  said,  he  must  admit 
that  he  had  been  told  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  Appro* 
priation  Bill ;  but  it  would  have  been  a 
simple  absurdity  to  do  anything  of  that 
sort  when  the  House  consisted  probably  of 
thirtj-seven  immediate  supporters  of  the 
Government  and  three  or  four  independent 
Members. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*  That 
the  Resolution  which  has  been  postponed 
be  taken  into  Consideration  upon  Thursday 
neit." 

The  House  dimded  :— Ayes  148  ;  Noes 
105:  Mnjority  38. 

Sir.  GEOHGE  LEWIS  said,  he  pro- 
posed on  Thursday  to  move  to  refer 
this  Resolution  to  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  there  would  then  be  one  opportunity 
of  discussion  upon  that  Motion.  If  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Motion,  there  would 
be  a  further  opportunity  of  discussion  in 
Committee  of  Supply.  The  House  would 
therefore  see  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
its  being  taken  by  surprise.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  convenient  now  to  give  notice, 
that  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  Vote 
15  that  evening,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more 
or  leas  connected  with  the  postponed  Vote. 

SUPPLY. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  Mr.  Speakerdo  now  leave  the  Chair.  '* 

THE  INDUS  STEAM  FLOTILLA. 
QUESTION. 

CoLOMBL  SYEES  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
be  has  taken  Shares  in  the  Steam  Flotilla 
on  the  Indus,  connected  with  the  Scinde 
and  Punjab  Railway  Companies  on  account 
of  the  Indian  Government,  in  part  pay> 
ment  of  the  price  of  Vessels  proposed  to 
be  sold  to  the  Steam  Company  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  whether  he  has  guaranteed 
6  per  cent  npon  £167,000  to  be  raised  as 
additional  capital  to  complete  the  pay- 
ments to  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes  ?  He  had  put  hie  question  on 
Mr.  T.  G.  Baring 


the  paper  in  consequenee  of  his  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  an  official  notice 
issued  by  the  directors  of  the  Indus  Steam 
Flotilla  Company  in  which  the  facts  were 
so  stated.  The  steam  flotilla  belonged  to 
two  railway  companies,  the  Scinde  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Punjab  Railway 
Company,  and  it  completed  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  termini  of 
those  two  companies.  Although  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  had  guaranteed  5. per 
cent  on  £250,000  to  enable  them  to 
put  their  flotilla  upon  the  Indus,  thej 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  had 
therefore  been  obliged  to  ask  for  an  ad- 
ditional guarantee  on  £83,000,  at  5  per 
cent.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  under- 
taking was  not  complete.  The  Gorern- 
ment  had  hitherto  had  vessels  on  the 
Indus  ;  but,  feeling  that  they  were  in- 
terfering with  private  enterprise,  they 
had  o6fered  those  vessels  for  sale.  The 
Punjab  Company  had  offered  to  buy,  but 
had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  them  ;  so 
that  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  should  receive 
the  price  of  them  in  shares  of  the  com^ 
pany.  But  )even  that  acceptance  of  shares 
was  insufficient.  More  money  was  re- 
quired, and  £167,000  was  about  to  be 
raised  on  debentures,  with  a  guarantee  of 
5  per  cent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  so 
that  the  company  will  have  had  no  less 
than  £500,000  guaranteed,  at  5  per  cent, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  body  of  capitalists,  called 
the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
was  formed  in  1856  for  the  navigation 
of  the  inland  waters  of  India.  They  re- 
solved to  begin  with  the  Godavery,  and 
they  applied  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  a  guarantee.  The  Court  of  Directors 
refused  to  comply  with  their  request,  but 
ultimately  agreed  to  give  them  a  subsidy  of 
£5,000  per  annum  for  ten  years,  provided 
they  fulfilled  certain  specified  conditions. 
They  could  not  for  a  time  carry  out 
the  conditions  of  their  contract,  but,  by 
dint  of  persevering  efforts,  they  were  en- 
abled last  year  to  obtain  their  first  sob- 
sidy.  They  had  now  several  steamers  on 
the  Indus,  and  were  placing  others  on 
the  Ganges.  They  had  also  offered  to 
buy  the  steamers  and  barges  belonging  to 
the  Government  for  £45,000  ;  but  the 
Government  refused  to  let  them  hare  the 
barges,  in  which  it  was  usual  on  the 
rivers  of  India  to  carry  freight  in  tow  of 
the  steamers.  The  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation   Company  complained-~and  appa* 
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rentlj  not  without  reason — that  the  ad- 
rantages  which  had  heen  denied  to  them 
had  heen  granted  to  their  rivals,  to  the 
prejudice  of  competitive  enterprise.  He 
therefore  desired  to  put  this  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  he  ahle  to  state  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  myth  ;  for  it  seemed  to 
him  incredihie  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment should  take  shares  in  a  commercial 
speculation,  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  free  trade. 

SiB  CHARLES  yrOOD  said,  he  was 
not  ahont  to  follow  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend    into    the     general     question     of 
guarantees.     Be  quite   admitted  that,  in 
the  ahfttract,  they  were  not  in  accordance 
with   Free  Trade   principles ;    hut  there 
were    peculiar    circumstances     connected 
with  railway  companies   in   India.      The 
object  in  giving  a  guarantee  in  the  case  of 
the  Steam  Flotilla  Company  was  really  to 
complete  a  great  line  of  railway,  of  which 
the  navigation  of  that  portion  of  the  Indus 
formed  a  connecting  link.     Besides  that, 
he  found  the  guarantees  referred  to  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  in  existence  at  the 
time  he  had  the  honour  of  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  office  which   he  now  filled, 
and  he  had  had  no  option  in  the  matter. 
Coming  to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Frieud^'s 
questions,  and   taking  the  last  first,  he 
had   to   reply,   that  the  Government  had 
not  guaranteed  5  per  cent  upon  £167»000 
to  be  raised  as  additional  capital  for  the 
purposes    stated.      No    such    proposition 
had    been     made    to     the   India   Office. 
With  regard   to  the   first  question,    the 
Government    were    bound    to    see   those 
companies  through  some  way  or  other  ; 
because   as  they   had   guaranteed   5   per 
cent    to   the   shareholders,    it   was   their 
interest  to  forward  the  undertaking,  as  the 
only  mode  of  saving  themselves  from  the 
payment  of  interest.      If  the  companies 
could  not  pay  interest  out  of  revenue,  the 
Government  would  be  called  on  to  pay  it. 
In    the  particular  case,  the  Government 
of  Bombay  arranged  to  sell  certain  vessels 
to  the   company,  not  having  any  further 
occasion  for  them  themselves.     Before  he 
had  sanctioned  the  agreement  for  the  sale, 
another  company  had  been  communicated 
with,  but  they   declined   to   say  whether 
they  would  purchase  the  boats  unless  they 
had  a  previous  loan  of  them  for  six  months. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  sale  to  the 
Steam  Flotilla  and  Punjab  Railway  Com- 
pany took  place.     In  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  another  railway  company  to  whom  ad- 


vances had  been  made,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  thought  that  the 
best  security  they  could  obtain  were 
sharcF,  by  accepting  which  they  had  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  shareholders 
of  the  company,  and  were  entitled  to  any 
advantages  that  might  accrue  to  them. 

KAVAL  TACTICS  UNDER  STEAM. 
QUESTION. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :    I  am  desirous 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  to  a  subject  before  which 
all  others  in  my  opinion  sink  into  compa- 
rative insignificance.     I  mean  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  officers  in  command  of  fleets  or 
squadrons  when  engaging  under  steam.   It 
occurs  to  me  that  a  code  of  instructions 
and   signals   are  absolutely   necessary   to 
secure  that  due  preparation  and  uniformity 
of  system  so  indispensably  requisite  in  Her 
Majesty's  fleets  under  the  total  change  of 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  placed. 
The  noble  Lord  is  doubtless  aware  that  a 
manual  of  this  description  has  long  since 
been  drawn  up  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  that  every  officer  is  required 
to  make  himself  conversant  with  it.    What 
can  we  look  forward  to  but  disaster  if  we 
send  fleets  and  squadrons  into  action  with- 
out any  clear  or  definite  ideas  of  the  duties 
of  either   admirals  or  captains?      What 
should  we  think  of  an  army  in  which  the 
regiments  were   merely   taught   battalion 
exercise,  but  never  brigaded  or  instructed 
in   any  manoeuvres  with   large  bodies  of 
troops  ?  And  yet  is  not  this  exactly  our 
own  case  at  present  ?     In  my  opinion  we 
have  everything  to  fear  from  the  crude  and 
discordant  ideas  of  the  generality   of  our 
own  officers  on  this  vital  question,  and  the 
confusion  which  must  inevitably  prevail  if 
some  uniform  system  is  not  laid  down  for 
their  guidance.     Let  me,  therefore,  most 
urgently  entreat  that   the  Admiralty  will 
consider    this   as   the   point   which    most 
presses  for  immediate  attention,  and  with- 
out which  all  our  present  efforts  may  be- 
come worse  than  useless.  The  Coast  Guard 
now  numbers  from  4.000  to  6,000  men; 
and  yet  for  some  years  past  the  ships  on 
the  books  of  which  those  men  are  serving 
or  borne  have  not   been  at  sea,  and  are 
consequently  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
their  **  sea  legs  "  aloft.     All  these  Coast 
Guard  ships  might  he  sent  to  sea  joined 
with   the  Channel   fleet,  and   the  service 
admitting    of    it,   with  a  portion    of    the 
Mediterranean  fl^,f![p,,,§i3^^<l^toS^H  the 
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evolutioDS  of  which  I  baTe  spoken,  either 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  or  otherwise,  as  might 
be  selected — evolutions  whioh  are  neces- 
sarj  and  highlj  important  for  the  welfare 
and  honour  of  the  profession  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong. 

THE  ADMIRALTY  COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  JAMES  BLPfllNSTONE  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  Admiral  Buncombe, 
When  he  intends  to  mo?e  for  the  re-ap* 
pointment  of  the  Admiralty  Committee? 

Admibal  buncombe  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  (Admiral  Buncombe)  in- 
tended to  move  for  the  re- appointment  of 
the  Committee,  as  his  question  merely 
asked  *'  when "  the  Motion  was  to  be 
made?  He  believed  that,  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  House,  the  Motion  for 
re-appointing  a  Committee  was  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee^  or  at  his 
request.  But  however  that  might  be,  as 
an  individual  Member  of  the  Committee, 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  make  the 
Motion.  It  would  possibly  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  when 
the  Committee  was  appointed  he  had 
objected  to  several  of  its  Merobei*8  being 
placed  upon  it.  He  had  done  so  because 
he  had  thought  it  contrary  to  common 
usage,  and  to  common  sense  indeed,  that 
certain  leading  Members  of  the  House, 
whose  evidence  would  be  essential  before 
the  Committee,  should,  after  having  given 
that  evidence,  return  to  the  judgment-seat 
and  pass  judgment  on  the  evidence  they 
themselves  had  given.  When  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  had  commenced 
its  labours,  he  had  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty, not  having  the  weight  and  authority 
of  the  chair,  in  conducting  the  business 
he  desired  to  bring  before  it.  Unfortu- 
nately Sir  R.  Bundas,  whose  loss  was 
justly  deplored,  both  by  the  service  and 
the  country,  died  shortly  before  he  was 
about  to  be  called  as  a  witness,  in  which 
capacity  he  would  have  given  evidence 
contrary  to  evidence  previously  given. 
Other  members  of  the  profession,  upon 
whose  evidence  he  (Admiral  Buncombe) 
had  relied,  were  appointed  to  offices 
which  made  their  appearance  as  wit- 
nesses incompatible  with  the  retention 
of  office.  Others  were  appointed  to 
commands  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  summon  them.  He  had  no 
hesitation,  too,  in  saying  that  several 
Admiral  WalcoU 


officers  had  shown  a  reluctance  to  at- 
tend before  the  Committee,  thoujrh  not 
having  the  most  favourable  opinion  of 
existing  arrangements.  It  would  have 
been  extremely  painful  to  him  to  apply 
for  a  Speaker's  order  to  compel  tlie 
attendance  of  these  gallant  Gentlemen. 
Under  those  circumstances,  and  consi- 
dering that  it  would  be  unfair  to  harass 
a  public  department  by  a  Committee  sit- 
ting throughout  a  whole  ISession,  and  con- 
stantly requiring  information  by  retunis 
and  otherwise  from  the  officers  of  that 
department,  without  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult to  the  country,  he  had  determined 
not  to  ask  for  the  re-appointment  of  the 
Admiralty  Committee. 

Mr.  IlENLEY  said,  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  (Admiral  Buncombe)  had 
stated  that  it  was  usual  for  the  Chairmao 
of  a  Committee  to  move  for  its  re-appoint- 
ment. As  Chairman  of  the  Comuiittee, 
therefore,  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  be 
took  no  part  originally  in  moving  fur  its 
appointment ;  and  as  no  instruction,  nor 
anything  like  instruction,  had  been  given 
by  the  Committee  to  him  to  ask  for  its 
continuance,  he  considered  that  he  stood 
perfectly  free  from  any  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  If  the  Committee  had  given 
him  the  slightest  hint,  or  the  least  kind  of 
instruction,  that  they  wished  it  to  be  con- 
tinued, he  should  have  obeyed  that  instruc- 
tion. He,  however,  did  not  consider  it  to 
be  his  duty,  under  the  special  circum- 
stances under  which  he  took  the  chair  of 
the  Committee,  to  call  for  a  continuance 
of  the  inquiry. 

WARRANT  OFFICERS  IN  THE  NAVY. 
QUSSTION. 

Sir  JOHN  HAT  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  If  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  reduce  the  number  of  warrant  officers  in 
Her  Majesty's  navy  by  taking  away  boat- 
swains and  carpenters  from  vessels  with 
complements  of  125  men  and  under ;  and 
if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  com- 
plements of  sea-going  ships,  and  to  ask 
him  to  state  upon  what  principle  that  re- 
duction will  be  regulated?  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  navy  to  hear  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  rumour  to  which  tiie 
first  part  of  his  question  referred.  He 
feared  that  the  duty  would  be  inefficiently 
performed  in  the  absence  of  the  warrant 
officers,  who  were  a  most  trustworthy  and 
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Talaable  class  of  men.  The  duty  of  boat- 
swains and  carpenters  would  have  to  be 
performed  bjr  petty  officers.  If  tbese  petty 
officers  did  perform  the  duty  si^tisfactorily, 
then  they  were  entitled  to  be  warrant  on- 
cers ;  and  if  not,  then  was  ^he  ship  less 
efficient.  If  the  ijrnnt  of  cabin  acconimo- 
daiion  were  the  reason,  the  warrant  offi- 
cer would,  he  did  not  doubt,  put  up  with 
smaller  accommodation,  and  sleep  in  a 
hammock  all  the  more  comfortably  with  a 
warrant  in  his  pocket  than  as  a  petty  offi- 
cer wiih  the  samer  responsibility  and  half 
the  pay.  He  considered  it  unjust  tp  the 
best  seamen  in  the  navy  thus  to  narrow 
their  chances  of  promotion.  The  second 
part  of  his  question  referred  to  the  con- 
tern  plated  reduction  in  the  crews  of  11  er 
Majesty's  ships.  He  quite  agreed  in  the 
propriety  of  a  reduction  in  tbe  number 
of  guns  on  board  ships  of  war.  But  he 
must  correct  the  noble  Lord  in  his  state- 
ment that  this  invoWed  a  reduction  of 
armament  ;  fewer  guns  of  a  more  powerr 
ful  character  were  being  substituted  for 
many  guns  of  the  old  pattern,  and  the 
destructiTO  power  of  the  ship  was  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  men.  An  old  rule  was 
that  a  ship  cost  £1,000  a  gun,  but  they 
must  all  acknowledgo  that  that  rule  was 
now  a  fallacy,  and  so  was  the  old  rule  that 
she  ought  to  havo  ten  men  to  every  gu^. 
But  as  it  was  now  the  custom  to  form 
Naval  Brigades  for  service  on  shore  in 
all  our  wars,  which  are  moro  or  less  am- 
phibious, it  seemed  necessary  to  have 
AS  many  men  as  possible  on  board  our 
ships  of  war.  It  was  alleged  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  men  was  re- 
quired for  sanitary  reasons  ;  but  not  one 
assertion  of  that  kind  was  to  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Ventilation  Committee. 
What  was  there  recommended  was  a  re- 
distribution in  the  berthing  of  the  crews. 
Be  perceived  that  the  complement  of  the 
Bevengef  the  flag-ship  of  the  Channel 
fleet  was  to  be  reduced  by  eighty  seamen. 
Now  her  crew  was  850  men  ;  but  of  that 
number,  subtracting  officers,  marines,  and 
others  not  seamen,  only  about  450  were 
aeamen  ;  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  to 
take  away  about  one-6fth  of  her  comple- 
ment of  seamen.  Now,  the  noble  Lord 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  better 
to  have  one  ship  well  manned  than  two 
badly  manned.  The  old  saying  was  es- 
pecially true  at  sea,  *'  Many  hands  make 
fight  work.'*     Pie  could  not  snpposo  that 


the  contemplated  reduction  was  the  result 
of  the  scarcity  of  men,  after  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  to  his  oonstituepts.  ^e  viewed 
it,  however,  with  considerable  aJf^rnj],  and 
he  had  no  doubt  his  apprehensions  would 
be  shared  by  officers  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  He  believed  that  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge  resigned  his  seat  kt  ^he  Admi- 
ralty rather  than  consent  to  a  reduction 
of  this  kind^  and  that  Admiral  ^owles  had 
protested  in  ^  similar  manner.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  greai  satisfaction  if  the 
nobje  Lord  could  assure,  the  Hoi;se  that  it 
was  not  in  contemplation  to  leave  Her 
Majesty's  ships  without  a  complement  fully 
sufficient  to  man  ihett\^ 

Lord  CLAI^BNCE  PAGET  said,  that 
in  answer  to  his  hoi^  and  gftllant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Christphurch  (Admiral 
Walcott),  he  had  to  state  that  the  Ad- 
miralty were  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  instructing  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  in,  steam  tactics,  and  they  had  of 
late  years,  desired  the  admirals  in  com- 
mand of  squadrons  to  carry  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  systeins  devised  for  that 
purposed  The  plan  proposed  by  Admiral 
Elliot  had,  doubtless,  considerable  merits, 
but  the  gallant  Admiral  (i^dmiral  Wal- 
cott)  had  omitted  to  mention  that  there 
exists  already  a  system  of  steam  tactics 
contained  in  the  signal  bo^k  of  the  navy. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  an- 
thorities,  that  if  that  system  were  still 
further  complicated,  they  would  rather 
damage  than  otherwise  the  efficiency  of 
working  squadrons  under  steam.  He 
would  give  no  opinion  on  this  point, 
but  he  would  assure  the  gallant  Admiral 
that  the  subject  would  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  admiral  com- 
manding in  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
desired  to  make  a  report,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  Admiral  Elliot's  system,  but  that 
of  other  officers.  lie  might  also  state, 
that  soon  after  the  equinoctial  gales  it  was 
intended  that  there  should  be  a  steam 
squadron  in  the  Channel,  and  that  the 
very  important  subject  of  steam  tactics 
would  not  be  neglected.  With  regard  to 
the  junction  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Channel  squadrons,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  answer  the  question.  If  such  a 
junction  could  be  made  without  interfering 
with  the  other  important  services  that  were 
always  required  in  the  Mediterranean,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  very  desirable.  In  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  John 
Hay),  he  might  state  that  the  only  vessels 
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from  which  it  was  proposed  to  t(ike  away 
the  boatswain  and  the  carpenter  were  a 
few  vessels  of  the  Icarui  class.  The  hon. 
Member  was  not  probably  aware  that  to 
vessels  containing  110  men  or  less  only 
a  gunner  was  attached,  and  that  there 
was  no  boatswain  or  carpenter.  All  that 
the  Admiralty  were  about  to  do  was  to 
extend  that  rule  to  vessels  having  125 
men.  There  were  only  four  vessels  of 
that  class  in  commission  and  only  ten  ves- 
sels in  the  navy,  and  the  change  would 
therefore  not  have  any  great  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  prospect  of  promotion  of  war- 
rant uiBcers.  His  belief  was,  that  the 
measure  was  positively  called  for,  because 
these  vessels  were  so  confined  below  that 
there  was  not  room  for  the  warrant  officers' 
cabins.  The  Admiralty  proposed  to  make 
a  small  increase  in  the  complement  of  sea- 
men in  these  vessels.  With  regard  to  the 
reduction  in  the  complement  of  the  larger 
ships,  all  practical  seamen  were  perfectly 
aware  that  it  was  very  unadvisable  that 
Her  Majesty's  ships  should  go  to  sea  with 
peace  complements.  The  Admiralty  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  but  they  thought  it 
desirable,  as  an  experiment,  that  in  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  large  frigates  a  certain  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  seamen  should  be 
made.  This  reduction,  undoubtedly,  had 
reference  to  sanitary  considerations.  But 
be  was  bound  to  add  that  they  had  vessels 
with  heavier  masts  and  yards  and  100  men 
less  than  those  in  the  ships  in  which  the 
reduction  of  men  was  to  be  made,  and  jet 
no  complaint  was  heard  of  any  difficulty 
in  handling  thetn.  lie  did  not,  therefore, 
anticipate  that  any  complaints  would  be 
made  from  these  vessels  that  they  were 
short-handed,  and  that  the  work  would  be 
done  in  a  slovenly  manner.  All  he  said 
was,  ••  Wait !  "  The  Admiralty  only  in- 
tended to  try  the  experiment  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ships.  If  it  were  found 
that  with  the  reduced  complement  the 
work  was  too  heavy,  and  if  the  sailors 
complained  that  the  work  was  beyond 
their  strength,  no  doubt  the  Admiralty 
would  revert  to  the  old  practice.  But  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  large  ships  were 
at  present  overcrowded,  and  one  must  im- 
portant reason  for  the  reduction  was,  that 
the  Admiralty  had  reduced,  not  the  arma- 
ment of  the  ship,  but  the  number  of  guns, 
requiring,  therefore,  a  less  number  of  men. 
He  might  further  state,  that  although  there 
was  a  certain  loss  of  weight  of  shot  per 
broadside,  yet  that  when  they  came  to 
shell  practice,  which  was  most  important 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


where  wooden  ships  were  concerned,  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
explosive  power  in  the  shells.  The  ex- 
plosive force  of  shells  from  modern  guns 
was  much  greater  than  that  from  guns 
under  the  old  system,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  he  did  not  think  the  effi* 
ciency  of  the  navy  would  be  impair^  by 
the  reduction  in  the  complements  of  pien 
or  of  the  number  of  guns. 

AFFAIRS  IN  MEXIOp,— QUESTION. 
Mr.  HALI burton  said,  he  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
our  relations  with  Mexico  ;  and  to  inqnire 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  information  has  reached 
the  Government  that  Mexican  agents  have 
been  commissioned  to  fit  out  in  Ainerica 
privateers,  to  operate  against  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  ;  and  whether  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  either  in  anticipa- 

I  tion  or  in  consequence  thereof  ?  It  was 
well  known  to  every  hon.  Member  of  the 
House  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Mexico  had  been  in  a  continual  state 
of  civil  war.     The  peace  of  that  country 

I  was  constantly  broken  by  armed  partisans 
or  ambitious  aspirants  for  supreme  power. 

!  War,  almost  to  extermination,  was  waged, 
prisoners  were  put  to  death,  property  was 

I  confiscated  by  the  successful  party,  which- 
ever it  might  be.  But,  however  deplorable 
might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives, the  position  of  foreign  residents  in 
the  country  wns  still  worse.  They  were 
the  objects  of  plunder  to  each  party  in  sue- 
cession,  as  it  became  predominant.  What 
they  were  pleased  to  call  forced  loans  were 
extorted  from  them,  or,  if  they  refused  to 
contribute  to  them,  they  were  cast  into 
prison,  and  were  denied  all  the  protection 
which  the  administration  of  the  lav^s  in 
civilized  countries  provided  for  foreign 
residents.  But  of  all  the  foreigners  in 
Mexico,  those  who  suffered  most  were  the 
English,  for  two  reasons  —  because  thej 
were  better  worth  robbing  as  being  richer 
than  others,  and  also  because  it  was  known 
that  their  own  Government  would  not  in- 
terfere to  procnre  redress  for  them.  For 
years  the  British  residents  had  called  for 
redress,  but  had  received  none.  When 
they  appealed  to  the  navy  on  the  station, 
they  wore  told  that  the  commanders  had 
no  orders  ;  and  when  the  consuls  reported 
to  the  Home  Guvernmeitt,  the  only  replies 
were  threats  that  were  never  carried  out 
and    promises   that   were   never   fulfilled. 
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Even  the  specie  trains  that  were  convojed 
bj  armed  guards  were  stopped  and  robbed, 
travellers  were  murdered,  and  at  last  a 
consul  was  assassinated.  For  that  out- 
rnge  no  redress  was  obtained,  and  then 
the  house  of  another  consul  was  attacked, 
and  a  large  amount  of  propertjf  under  his 
official  charge  was  taken  away.  The  com* 
niander  of  an  English  man-of-war  was 
wajlaid  and  nearly  murdered,  and  at  Inst 
matters  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  in- 
terests of  merchants  resident  at  home  were 
affected,  and  then  they  pressed  the  matter 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
In  former  times  the  English  Government 
had  always  been  able,  and  not  unwilling, 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their  subjects 
abroad  ;  but  times  had  changed,  and  that 
was  no  longer  the  case  now.  There  was 
a  feeling  abroad  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment were  not  able,  or,  if  able,  were  not 
willing,  by  themselves  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  English  subjects  abroad,  and 
therefore  in  such  cases  always  sought  the 
aid  of  the  bayonets  of  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel.  T|iat  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  very  inconvenient  practice. 
He  did  not  at  all  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  the  French  alliance,  but  still  the 
bonds  of  alliance  might  be  drawn  too  tight. 
A  little  time  before  we  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  Chinese.  It  was  a  British  quarrel, 
but  French  assistance  was  called  in  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  the  British 
complained  of.  The  inconvenience  of  the 
arrangement,  however,  was  felt  when  our 
expedition  was  delayed  by  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  French  arrangements.  It  was 
not  pleasant,  either,  to  read  the  questiom 
that  were  put  in  the  French  Senate  as  to 
whether  the  English  could  be  trusted  in 
Mexico,  nor  the  observations  that  they 
were  tired  of  helping  England  to  redress 
her  grievances,  and  that  the  money  spent 
in  the  Crimea  and  China  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  invading  England. 
Still,  the  co-operation  of  the  French  in  our 
enterprise  against  the  Mexicans  might  be 
onohjectionable,  and  it  was  better  that  we 
should  be  acting  together  than  fighting 
against  each  other.  But  there  the  alliance 
ought  to  have  stopped  ;  but  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  have  further  assistance,  and 
of  all  people  in  the  world  we  selected  the 
Spaniards  for  our  allies — the  very  worst 
allies  we  could  have  chosen  for  such  an 
nndertaking,  as  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
Mexicans  must  have  known.  It  appeared 
to  be  inevitable  that  all  seceding  colonies 


should  entertain  feelings  of  bitter  hostility 
towards  the  parent  country.  The  Ame- 
ricans had  retained  not  very  amiable  feel- 
ings towards  ourselves,  but  the  Mexicans 
entertained  feelings  of  dire  hatred  towards 
all  Spaniards,  and  vet  these  were  the 
allies  we  had  adopted  upon  the  present 
occasion.  The  Spaniards  maintained  that 
the  English  had  invited  them  to  help, 
while  here  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
offers  came  from  Spain.  But,  not  content 
with  that  acknowledgment  of  our  weak- 
ness, and  not  believing  that  the  united 
forces  would  be  sufficient  for  the  expedi- 
tion, we  had  cast  about  for  other  allies, 
and  applied,  above  all,  to  the  Yankees  to 
help  us.  Every  one  must  be  fully  aware 
that  the  policy  of  the  Americans  had  been 
quite  different  from  ours.  When  they  had 
any  grievances  in  Mexico,  real  or  fancied, 
I  they  undertook  to  redress  them  for  them- 
selves. More  than  that,  they  had  a  doc- 
trine, which  they  ostentatiously  put  for- 
ward —  the  Monroe  doctrine  —  declaring 
that  no  European  Fower  had  any  right  to 
redress  any  grievances  in  America,  or  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  that  continent, 
from  the  North  Pole  to  Cape  Horn.  But 
when  the  Americans  had  a  grievance 
against  Mexico,  they  redressed  it  by  an- 
nexing Texas.  They  also  appropriated 
California,  with  its  rich  gold  mines,  and, 
besides  this,  had  their  eyes  upon  the  rest 
of  Mexico,  when  it  suited  them.  So  they 
said,  "  You  are  beating  up  for  recruits 
against  the  Mexicans.  But  they  are  Re- 
publicans as  we  are.  They  break  the  laws 
and  repudiate  their  engagements  at  plea- 
sure as  we  do.  Their  liberty  is  exactly 
like  ours — that  is,  every  man  may  do  what 
he  pleases  with  reference  to  the  law.  It 
is  only  the  case  of  the  lig  eagle  and  the 
little  one.  So  we  must  decline  your  offer." 
Everybody  must  be  pleased  that  such  an 
I  offer  met  with  such  answer.  Then  the 
I  three  Powers  came  to  an  agreement,  like 
'  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  there  was  honour  even  among  them. 
j  These  honourable  Powers  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  *'  grabbing  ;**  there  was  to  be 
no  monopoly  of  spoil ;  each  was  to  behave 
,  like  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man.  Not 
I  one  of  the  three  seemed  to  trust  the  other 
\  two,  so  the  agreement  was  reduced  for- 
mally to  writing,  and  was  then  signed  and 
sealed.  But  somehow  the  first  thing  these 
honest  people  did  was  to  quarrel.  The 
Spaniards  made  a  dash.  They  probably 
thought  that  the  English  were  always  slow, 
while  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  f"" 
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proprUting  all  the  glorj.  So  the  3piwi#rds 
resoWed  to  be  beforehapd,  and  to  mono- 
polize the  honour  themseWes.  When  the 
Spaniards  landed,  the  Mexicans  natorallj 
said,  "  Here  are  onr  old  enemies.  Thej 
are  backed  by  the  English  and  French. 
We  are  going  to  hare  a  Spanish  )iin^  set 
OTer  us.  *  They  withdrew  from  Vera 
Cruz,  reljinj^  on  the  pestilential  season, 
which  would,  no  doobt,  proTO  their  best 
ally,  and  perhaps  make  a  second  Walche- 
ren  of  this  expedition.  They  ordered  the 
inhabitants,  on  pain  of  death,  to  abstain 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  iuTaders  ; 
they  destroyed  all  the  provisions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  apd  retreated  to  points 
where  they  could  meet  the  enemy.  Really 
one  could  hardly  credit  that  ^  GoTemment 
like  our  own — an  honourable  and  a  manly 
GoTcmment :  one  conspic^uous  for  ages  all 
OTer  the  world  for  its  truth  and  probity, 
and  tho  ful6Imeni  of  its  eqgagemepts — 
should  haye  sent  to  Mexico  as  their  fore- 
runners repudiating  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  driven  away  from  all  the  grei^t  ex- 
changes of  Europe  for  their  bad  faith  in 
money  matters.  However,  so  it  was.  The 
Spaniards  were  sent  to  preach  financial 
honesty  to  the  Mexicans,  and  to  tell  them 
what  a  dreadful  thii^g  the  repudiation  of 
debt  was.  Now,  one  of  the  questions  he 
wished  to  ask  was,  what  are  the  relations 
of  this  country  with  Mexico.  *'  Are  we 
at  peace  or  at  war?"  If  we  are  at  war, 
where  was  that  old-fashioned  proclamation 
which  every  Government  of  honour  and 
probity  felt  bound  to  issue  before  they  in- 
Taded  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  at 
peace?  He  looked  in  vain  for  a  procla- 
mation of  war  :  but  he  found  a  peace  ma- 
nifesto, which  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
copied  from  the  Chinese,  one  of  the  mos^ 
bombastic,  inflated*  high-stilted  documents 
ever  penned.  That  peace  proclamation 
was  backed,  of  course,  by  some  rifled  can- 
non, a  few  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  very 
large  fleet.  It  told  the  Mexicans  that  the 
allies  had  come  for  their  good  ;  very  much 
like  some  German  ladies,  in  the  roign  of 
George  II.,  who  told  the  English  people, 
**  We  have  come  for  all  your  goods."  So 
the  Spaniards  said  they  hnd  no  private  ob- 
jects to  serve.  They  only  wished  to  as- 
sist the  natives  in  forming  a  good  Govern- 
ment. At  the  end  of  the  proclamation 
were  these  remarkable  words,  "All  this 
is  quite  true."  Surely  every  Englishman 
must  feel  a  blush  of  shame  at  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  attettntion,  showing  as  it 
did  a  consciousness  that  tlie  word  of  those 
Jft\  HalilurUm 


who  frumed  the  doeoQient  was  not  Kkely  to 
be  taken.  There  hayiqg  been  do  procla- 
mation of  war,  were  we  at  peace  with 
Mexico  ?  Xhis  could  hardly  be ;  for  if 
taking  armed  possession  of  one  of  the 
largest  fortresses  in  America  was  not  a 
state  of  war,  he  hardly  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
a  Ifirge  fleet  and  iirmy  from  Cherbourg 
took  possession  of  Southampton,  and  th^ 
commanders  said,  "  We  come  aa  friends  ; 
we  have  some  little  griefances  to  complaiii 
of  ;  but  we  won't  settle  them  here  :  we  will 
go  to  London  to. do  that."  This  would  be 
a  parallel  case  to  the.  joint  posseasioa  of 
Vera  Crusl  He  should  not  omit  ^  men- 
tion that  in  this  p^lamation  the  Mexicans 
were  told  that  they  must  pay  for  the  com- 
ing, the  going,  and  the  staying  of  the 
allies.  And,  besides  this,  each  of  th^ 
high  cootract^np:  parties  had  a  sepnrate 
bilj  of  iitenis.  The  English  bill  was  **  To 
murdering  a  consul,"  so  many  pounds ; 
*'  To  stealing  so  niuohmooey  from  another 
consul ;"  "  "^o  shpoting  at  a  commodore 
apd  breaking  his  kg,"  so  much  ;  and  so 
on.  Cach  of  the  three  P9wers  had  a  nice 
little  accoupt  current ;  ^ndhe  asked  again, 
was  this  state  of  things  war  or  peace  \ 
Evidently  the  Spaniards  thought  it  war, 
because  General  Prim  had  congratulated 
his  troops  upon  the  great  victory  they  had 
obti^ined.  That,  was  very  much  like  rome 
other  victories  of  which  ^e  had  recently 
heard  a  good  deal,  in  which  one  man  was 
killed,  two  wonnded,  and  several  hundred 
frightened.  At  Vera  Cruz  howeyer  no  one 
was  killecj  or  wounded  whatever,  yet  the 
Spaniards  were  congratulated  in  that  mag- 
nificent style,  and  victory  there  was.  The 
allies  divided  the  fortress  between  them,  each 
having  a  quarter,  and  the  English  were  pot 
into  one  quarter  so  filthy  and  pestilential 
that  it  was  impossible  to  describe  it  without 
disgust;  and  if  his  information  were  correct, 
the  troops  were  already  suffering  from  yel- 
low fever.  The  allies  were  divided  in  their 
counsels ;  some  were  for  going  up  to 
Mexico,  some  for  embarking  their  troops. 
At  all  events,  the  landing  in  the  country 
to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  promises 
of  redress,  whatever  terms  might  be  used 
with  regard  to  it,  was  a  state  of  war. 
And  then  came  all  those  belligerent  rights 
that  appertained  to  war,  and  among  them 
the  ri^ht  of  issuing  letters  of  marque. 
Not  being  a  party  to  the  Convention  of 
Paris,  the  Mexicans  had  all  the  rights 
which  existed  before  the  convention.  Now, 
he  wished  to  ask  whether  information  bad 
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readied  the  Goyernment  timt  there  were 
Mexican  agents  ita  the  United  States  hav- 
ing comroiseions  to  fit  out  )>rivateers  to 
prey  apon  English  comiiierce;  if  such  ih- 
formation  had  reached  the  Government, 
what  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
that  cbnduet ;  and  if  such  information  had 
Aot  leached  them,  whether  any  steps  Would 
be  taken  in  linticipaliota  of  such  kn  event  ? 
It  was  Torj  easy  to  say  that  by  the  law  of 
nations  privateers  could  not  be  fitted  out^ 
bi^aase;  as  itie  coast  waft  oceuf^ied  by  the 
Ehglish -fleet,  no  privat^rs  could  sail  fl'om 
an^  Mexican  port,  and  they  would  have  ^o 
fi^ht  to  sail  froni  a  neutral  harbour.  But 
#hat  reason  hafd'  people  te  say  that  the 
Amerieans  #ould  not  allow  it,  for  thieir  in- 
femationsi  Ikw  was  not  the  old  interna- 
tional law  of  EuropJB,  which  they  held  to 
be  as  Isntiquated  as  the  nations  which 
acknowledged  it,  bdt  a  lai^  which  they 
laid  down  for  their  own  guidance.  There- 
fore there  was  no  secuHty,  unless  a  strong 
eifort  was  made  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Americans  wooKd  regiard  the 
law  of  ttatibns  ;  and  anybody  who  knew 
anything  <>f  the  people  of  the  States  would 
know  what  pleasure  woAld  be  felt  at  the 
fact  of  a  privateer;  nbminally  commanded 
by  a  Mexic&n,  catching  English  merchant- 
men on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  lie  h&d  seen 
the  statement  which  he  had  mentioned  in 
American  papers  —  they  were  not  a  very 
good  authority,  but  if  they  knew  anything 
at  all  they  must  know  what  was  going  on 
in  New  York  ;  and  what  made  him  more 
anxious  was  that  our  colonists  were  afraid 
of  it,  and  they  knew  what 'was  taking  place 
at  the  other  side  of  the  water  much  better 
than  we  did. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  he  thought  that 
his  hon.  Friend  had  touched  rather  lightly 
upon  the  real  cause  of  the  expedition  to 
Mexico.  There  were  far  more  grievances 
to  complain  of  than  those  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  Member.  Not  to  go  very  far 
back  into  Mexican  history,  it  would  suffice 
to  say  that  three  or  four  years  ago  a 
party  known  as  the  Church  party  pos- 
sessed the  Government,  which  recognised 
as  their  principles  the  utmost  intolerance, 
and  as  their  cry  "  Death  to  foreigners." 
The  papers  that  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  would  show  in  what  manner  those 
principles  were  carried  out,  and  how  that 
ery  succeeded.  He  need  scarcely  remind 
the  House  that  an  English  consul  and 
a  French  consul  had  been  murdered  ;  that 
after  one  victory  every  officer  taken,  and 
they  were   fifty-three  in   number,    were 


barbarously  put  to  death.  And  not  only 
that,  but  the  ihedioal  meh  ifrho  had  re- 
mained to  kttend  oil  the  wohnded,  relying 
on  the  Tie^pect  universally  paid  to  ihofte  en- 
gaged in  this  tksk  of  humanity^  had  been 
takeh  out  and  shot.  Among  them  was  a 
Dr.  DuWil,  for  whose  tnurder^  compensation 
was  demanded  by  the  En^liish  Govem- 
ineht*.  So  infanK>Us'  was  the  conduct  of 
the  'feiuthorities'j  that  Mr.  Ma  the  w.  Her 
Majesty's  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Mexico, 
was  compelled  to  leave  th^  capital.  Be- 
fore he  did  so,  he  placed  a  snm  of  660,000 
dollars  in  a  i^oobii  in  the  British  Legation, 
and 'set  his  seal  on  the  door,  trusting  that 
it  would  serve  as  a  protection  to  that  pro- 
perty. He  had  scarcely  left  the  capital, 
when  the  authorities  violated  the  seal, 
broke  open  the  room  in  the  Legation,  and 
plundered  the  whole  of  the  money.  That 
motiey  was  money  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  English  bondholders.  At  that  time 
what  was  called  the  Constitutional  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Juarez,  was 
established  at  Vera  Cruz ;  in  a  short 
timie  they  extended  their  authority  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  republic,  the 
capital  and  the  surrounding  territory  alone 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
party.  The  British  authorities  opened 
communications  with  this  so-called  Con- 
stitutional party  ;  and  Captain  Dunlop,  an 
officer  in  the  British  service,  entered  into 
a  formal  convention  with  Juarez  for  the 
payment  of  certain  debts  due  to  British 
subjects,  and  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
claims.  A  portion  of  the  customs  dues 
of  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tanipico 
were  assigned  to  the  liquidation  of  those 
debts.  That  convention  was  concluded  in 
the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, and  was  by  them  accepted  and  rati- 
fied ;  but  not  having  been  fully  carried 
out,  it  was  succeeded  by  onother,  also 
signed  by  a  British  officer.  Captain  Old- 
ham. At  that  time  the  Constitutional 
party  were  full  of  promises.  They  ex- 
pected to  get  back  to  Mexico,  and  were 
willing  to  undertake  to  satisfy  all  the 
claims  the  British  Government  had  upon 
them.  But  as  their  successes  increased, 
they  began  to  neglect  their  promises.  In 
a  short  time  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
400,000  dollars,  which  also  belonged  to 
British  bondholders,  was  stolen,  by  persons 
of  high  rank  in  the  employment  of  the  au- 
thorities. It  was  the  custom  in  Mexico  to 
send  down  convoys  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast,  under  an  escort,  which  was  called  a 
conducta,  to  afford  protection  ajrainst  the 
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brigands  who  infeeted  the  couDtry.  One 
of  these  conToys,  known  as  the  Laguna 
Secca,  charged  with  that  lar^e  sum  of 
money,  was  attacked  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government  itself  under  Qeneral  Degol- 
lado,  and  the  money  plundered.  Upon  the 
representation  of  Mr.  Glennie,  the  consul 
at  Mexico,  a  part  of  the  money  was  given 
back  as  belonging  to  British  subjects ; 
it  was,  however,  again  seized  upon  under 
various  pretences,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
stoi'ed  and  divided  among  French,  British, 
and  other  claimants.  Sir  Charles  Wyke 
was  about  that  period  sent  out  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  this  country  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Mather  had  recognised 
the  Government  of  Juarez,  which  had  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  capital,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  grievances  of  British  subjects 
should  he  redressed  and  British  claims  made 
good.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Wyke 
in  Mexico,  it  was  hoped  that  these  pro- 
mises would  be  carried  out.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  not.  Little  change,  indeed,  took 
place  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico. 
After  Sir  Charles  Wyke*s  arrival  mur- 
ders had  been  rife,  several  Englishmen 
had  been  brutally  killed,  no  redress  had 
been  granted  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
whole  of  the  claims  of  British  suhjects, 
even  those  secured  by  the  convention, 
bad  been  repudiated.  Though  the  autho- 
rities had  agreed  to  pay  back  the  sum 
that  had  been  scandalously  plundered  from 
the  British  Legation,  they  evaded  that 
promise  by  saying  that  it  was  a  personal 
matter  and  tliat  those  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  it  should  be  tried  for  the  offence. 
A  nM>ck  trial  took  place,  and  the  person 
ohiefly  compromised  was  acquitted,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  robbery,  but  only 
"an  occupation  "—the  money  was  only 
*' occupied."  Thus  all  redress  was  re- 
fused. A  tax  upon  the  capital  of  all 
foreigners  was  soon  after  imposed.  The 
last  and  crowning  act  was  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  however  guaranteed,  for 
two  years.  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  having  thus 
failed  utterly  to  obtain  redress  for  griev- 
ances and  a  recognition  of  our  just  claims, 
suspended  his  relations  with  the  Mexican 
Government.  The  hon.  Gentlem&n  had 
stated  that  the  English  Government, 
finding  that  they  could  obtain  no  rediess, 
had  asked  for  the  assistance  of  Spain  and 
France.  But  was  that  so?  Most  un- 
doubtedly not.  The  Spanish  Government 
had  claims  as  well  as  the  English  against 
Mexico.  They  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Mexico,  known  as  the  Mon- Almonte 
Mr.  Layard 


treaty,  which  appeared  to  him  exceedingly 
moderate  ;  and  that  treaty  having  been 
grossy  violated,  they  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand redress  and  compensation.  Tliey 
had,  moreover,  to  demand  reparation  for 
the  murder  of  a  large  number  of  Spanish 
subjects.  The  French  Government  also 
had  pecuniary  claims,  and  claims  for  the 
murder  of  a  consul  and  other  persons. 
Indeed,  two  or  three  months  ago  the 
French  Minister  himself  was  shot  at,  and 
no  apology  or  redress  had  been  given 
to  the  French  Government.  But  before 
the  EngKsh  Government  had  moved,  the 
Spanish  Government  had  already  taken 
steps,  and  our  action  was  nearly  simul- 
taneous. The  hon.  Gentleman  complain- 
ed that  we  permitted  the  Spaniards  to 
arrive  in  Mexico  before  ourselves.  No 
doubt  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing in  that,  but  it  had  been  fully 
explained  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
It  appeared  that  the  Spanish  governor  at 
Havannah,  understanding  that  an  expe- 
dition was  to  take  place,  but  not  being 
aware  that  any  steps  were  to  be  taken  by 
France  or  England,  had  sent  troops  to 
Vera  Cruz  as  early  as  possible.  The 
Spanish  Government  explained  how  this 
happened,  and  the  explanation  was  deemed 
satisfactory.  lie  thought  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  in  error  when  he  stated  that, 
in  taking  tlte  steps  they  did,  the  Spanish 
Government  wished  to  have,  as  he  face* 
tiously  termed  it,  *'  the  first  share  in  tlie 
grab.''  This  first  misunderstanding  hav- 
ing been  satisfactorily  settled,  from  that 
time  there  had  been  no  reason  to  eom plain 
of  the  results  of  the  prior  occupation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  oordiid 
eo-operation  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  commissioners  and  officers.  Uis 
hon.  Friend  said,  that  when  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  they  found  the  place  already 
occupied,  and  that  the  English  troops 
were  placed  in  a  building  too  disgusting 
to  be  described.  In  that  respect  his  hon. 
Friend  was  misinformed.  The  statement 
received  by  the  Government  from  its  own 
officers  was  to  the  effect  that  a  building 
just  quitted  by  Spanish  troops  outside  tlie 
town  had  been  assigned  to  a  body  of 
English  marines ;  but  that  this  building 
not  having  l>een  found  convenient,  the  best 
and  most  airy  edifice  in  Vera  Cruz  had 
been  given  to  them.  Nor  did  be  believe 
that  his  hon.  Friend  was  well  informed 
when  he  said  that  yellow  fever  bad  broken 
out  among  the  English  troops.  Certainly 
no  confirmation   of   such  a  report    bad 
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reached  the  Foreign  Office.  His  hoo. 
Friend  had  commented  on  a  certain  pro- 
clamation which  had  been  iMued,  and  be 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  agree  with  his 
hon.  Friend  in  his  criticisms.  Its  tone 
was  not  quite  that  to  which  Englishmen 
in  their  plain  dealing  were  acoustumed, 
and  he  might  saj  at  once  that  the  Go- 
Temment  did  not  approTo  that  part  of  the 
proclamation  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
object  of  the  intervention  of  foreign  Powers 
in  Mexico  was  the  regeneration  of  the  people 
and  to  enable  them  to  form  a  new  Govern- 
ment. So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the 
papers  on  the  table  showed  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  hod  most  distinctly 
stated  from  the  commencement  that  their 
object  in  going  to  Mexico  was  not  to  interfere 
in  internal  affairs,  but  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  due  fulfilment  of  engage- 
ments existing  between  the  Mexican  Go- 
vernment and  this  country,  and  for  the 
protection  of  English  life  and  property. 
The  British  Government  were,  of  course, 
anxious  that  a  Power  with  which  they 
were  desirous  of  being  on  friendly  terms 
should  be  regenerated  from  the  lamentable 
condition  into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  and  that 
Mexico,  rich  in  natural  resoerces,  should 
occupy  that  position  among  the  family  of 
nations  to  which  she  was  entitled  ;  but  we 
coold  take  no  active  part  in  bringing  the 
regeneration  about.  The  English  force 
had  gone  there,  solely  to  obtain  that  justice 
which  this  country  was  entitled  to  demand. 
Ilia  hon.  Friend  commented  upon  what  he 
termed  the  application  made  by  the  English 
Government  to  the  United  States  for  aid. 
Ber  Majesty's  Government  had  done  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  All  they  had  done,  in 
concurrence  with  the  other  Powers  parties 
to  the  convention,  waste  invite  the  United 
States,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  join  with 
them  in  demanding  redress  of  grievances 
from  Mexico.  Knowing  the  interest  which 
the  United  Sutes  felt  in  Mexico,  that  was 
but  a  just  consideration  for  their  suscepti- 
bilities. The  reasons  for  our  inviting  the 
United  States,  and  their  reasons  for  de- 
clining, were  fully  set  forth  in  the  papera 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  Her  Majesty's  Government  only 
desired  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  uniting  with 
them  in  asking  for  that  redress  to  which  they 
were  entitled  as  well  as  ourselves.  They 
conld  not  do  less  than  ask  the  United 
States  to  join  with  us,  and  he  believed 
the  United  States  Government  fully  ap- 
preciated the  course  taken  by  the  three 


Powers.  His  hon.  Friend  said  that  the 
answer  of  the  United  States  was  that, 
so  far  from  helping  the  expedition,  they 
would  help  the  Mexicans.  That  was  not 
the  case.  What  they  said  was  this:-* 
'*  We  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico.  If  we  can  assist 
them  as  a  neighbouring  State,  in  whose 
political  institutions  we  sympathise,  we  will 
do  so  ;  and  that  assistance  will  consist  in 
giving  them  the  means  of  diseharging  their 

'  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  three  Powers." 
Whether  anything  would  come  of  that  offer 
or  not  he  (Mr.  Layard)  was  their  unable  to 

'  say.     Then   his   hon.  Friend   had   asked 

!  whether  this  country  waa  at  peace  or  at 
war.     He  thought  it  was  not  at  war.     So 

j  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  last 
advices  stated  that  the  Government  of 
which  Juarea  was  the  chief  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  treat  with  the  allies  and  to 
concede  their  just  demands.  He  trusted 
that  ample  concessions  would  be  made»  and 
that  the  necessity  for  violent  measures 
might  be  avoided.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
also  asked  whether  letters  of  marque  had 
been  issued.  The  Government  had  no 
positive  informati(m  on  the  point*  but  re* 
ports  had  reached  them  to  the  effect  that 
agents  of  the  Mexican  Government  had 
been  sent  to  New  York  and  to  other  ports 
in  the  Northern  States  furnished  with 
letters  of  marque.  The  Government  had 
not  hitherto  heard  that  any  such  letters 
had  been  issued,  but  they  had  adopted 
means  to  protect  British  commerce  and  pro- 
perty by  informing  Sir  Alexander  Milne, 
who  commanded  our  fleet  on  the  American 
Station,  that  Mexican  agents  with  letters 
of  marque  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
United  Sutes  ;  and  there  oould  be  no 
doubt  that  a  good  account  would  be  given 
by  that  admiral  of  any  privateers  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  with  British  commerce. 

Motion  ctgreed  to. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Votes  were  then  agreed 
to:-- 

(1.)  £24,360,  Rewards  for  Military  Ser- 
vice. 

(2.)  £77,600,  Pay  of  General  Officers. 

(3.)  £479,722,  Pay  of  Reduced  and 
Retired  Officers. 

(4.)  £179,876,  Pensions  to  Widows, 
&c.  ^  I 
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(5.)  £35.633,  Pensions  for  Woonds. 

(6.)  £33.923,  Chelsea  and  KilmaiDham 
Ho^pitaU. 

(7 )  £1,156,380.  Oot-Peosioners  of 
Clielftea  H<»sp>ili1,  Ac. 

(8.)  £143,364,  Superanoaatioo  Allow- 
ances. 

LoBD  HOTHAM  said,  be  #OQld  toke 
that  opportanitj  of  asking  when  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates  would  come  on.  The 
Nafj  Estimates  had  been  passed  in  two 
evenings,  and  nbw  the  army  in  terj  little 
more.  That  was  expedition  quite  unex- 
ampled in  the  historj  of  Parliament.  The 
Doble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  dovom- 
meut  would  remember  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary for  War  that  the  Army  Estimates 
occupied  twenty-one  nights.  He  (Lord 
Hotham)  would  suggest,  looking  at  what 
was  nightly  the  state  of  the  Houce,  thai 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimated  might  also  be 
broDght  on  and  be  disposed  of  with  as  little 
delay  as  the  other  two:  There  was  a  very 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  Mem- 
bers, for  reasons  which  were  very  well 
understood,  not  to  engage  in  any  eontro^ 
versial  debate  during  that  Session,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  why  all  the 
practical  business  might  not  be  finished 
before  Easter.  The  only  heavy  Bill  was 
in  the  Lords,  and  would  not  take  long  in 
that  House.  There  was  no  use  their 
eoming  there  night  after  night  with  no- 
thing to  do,  and  therefore  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  so  good  as  to  let  them  have 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  without  delay 
they  might  soon  be  disposed  of,  as  nobody 
was  inclined  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
business.  If  something  of  the  kind  were 
done,  hon.  Members  might  occupy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  much  more  agreeably 
than  coming  there  night  after  night  to  do 
nothing.  From  the  state  of  the  House 
every  evening,  the  Government  enjoyed 
facilities  for  carrying  financial  measures 
through  which  they  never  had  had  before. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  seeing 
the  disposition  of  the  House  to  proceed 
with  the  transaction  of  business,  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  hon.  Members  to  recon- 
sider one  of  the  Votes  on  Thursday  next. 
That  Vote  would  probably  give  rise  to  some 
discussion  ;  and  another  Vote,  No  15,  had 
been  postponed,  and  would  still  require 
the  attention  of  the  House.  However,  he 
hoped  that  to-morrow  the  Estimates  for 
the  Revenue  Departments,  and  also  for 
the  Post  Office,  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
hon.  Members,  and  it  was  tho  intention  of 


the  Government  to  propose  to  go  en  with 
those  services  after  the  two  remaining 
Votes  with  respect  to  the  army  should  be 
disposed  of.  As  to  the  remniiiing  Esti- 
mates of  the  Civil  Services,  he  hoped  that 
they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem* 
hers  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

House  i^esumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-fnorrow. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday, 

OFFICERS'  COBiMISSIONS  BILL. 
COlCMITTBE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  hoo. 
Member  for  the  King's  County  had  given 
notice  of  an  Amendment,  with  a  view  of 
showing  that  it  was  competent  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Council  to  make 
the  alteration  which  this  Bill  proposed  to 
accomplish.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  very 
long  list  of  Acts  of  Parliament — with 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
trouble  the  House — and  they  would  have 
shown  him  that  his  view  was  not  founded 
on  law  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  any  alter- 
ation similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  BiQ 
— of  which  there  had  been  many  examples 
in  former  times —it  had  always  been  made 
by  order  of  Parliament. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remaining 
Clauses. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  3*  To-morrow, 


TRADE    MARKS  BILL.— SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  milker  GIBSOX  mot>tf<l,  thst 
the  name  of  Mr.  Potteb  be  added  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  moved  that  Mr. 
MoFFATT  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Moffatt  be  added  to  the  said 
Committee." 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  he  objected  to 
the  number  of  the  Committee  being  in- 
creased, and  he  should  therefore  oppose 
the  Motion.  It  would  have  been  ehurlish 
on  his  part  to  refuse  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  President  of  thp  Board  of 
Trade,  who  bad  shown  a  most  temperate 
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and  conciliatory  Bpirit.  But  to  enlarge  the 
Committee  unnecessarily  would  embarrass 
its  operations ;  and  the  appointment  now 
proposed  was  further  objectionable  because 
it  introduced  the  element  of  personal  in- 
terests, which  must  be  productive  of  dis- 
agreeable controversies. 

Mr.  MILNBR  GIBSON  said,  he  bad 
originally  put  the  name  of  Mr.  Moffatt 
down  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  be- 
cause he  represented  the  interests  of  the 
vendors,  who  had  made  him  their  mouth- 
piece ;  and  vendors  were  much  interested 
in  the  question  of  trade  marks,  because 
they  might  innocently  sell  goods  which 
had  fraudulent  trade  marks  upon  them. 
He  had  afterwards  taken  off  the  name  of 
Mr.  Moffatt,  because  an  hon.  Qentleman 
behind  biro,  who  made  a  speech  against 
the  Bill,  wished  to  be  upon  the  Committee. 
As  a  general  rule,  ho  concurred  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  that  it  was  un- 
desirable to  enlarge  Committees,  but  he 
thought  Mr.  Moffatt  might  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  interests  of 
vendors. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  thought  that  the  proposed  was  not  a 
convenient  mode  of  forming  a  Committee. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ob- 
jected to  the  name,  he  should  support 
him. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  it  was 
true  that,  as  a  general  principle,  it  was 
not  advisable  to  add  to  the  original  number 
of  a  Committee,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Moffatt  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition. He  hoped  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  not  divide  the  House. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  Why  break  the  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  thought 
that  he  had  suggested  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  add  other  Members  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  frank  CROSSLEY  said,  he 
ahould  support  the  addition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Uoniton  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  recommended  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  as 
ibere  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  Mem- 
bers present  to  make  a  House,  he  would 
move  that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  when  his 
rigbt  hon.  Friend  wished  Mr.  Potter's  name 
to  be  put  on  the  Committee,  be  said  to  him 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  that  he  had  better  put  ano- 
ther name  on,  in  order  to  balance  that  of 
Mr.  Potter.      He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  replied 

VOL.  CLXV.    [third  sbwies.] 


that  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  that,  for 
he  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  left 
the  hon.  Member  under  the  impreasion 
that  there  would  be  no  obstacle,  if  de- 
sirable, to  add  another  Member  or  two  to 
the  Committee. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

House  a<i|joumed  at  a  quarter 
after  Eight  o  elook. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1862. 

MziruTi8.]~PoBUo  Bill. — 2*  Lunacy  Regulation. 

LUNACY  REGULATION  BILL. 

SE005D  READIITG 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  trusted 
he  should  be  permitted  to  trespass  on 
their  Lordships  for  a  short  time  whilst 
he  stated  the  strong  objections  which  he 
entertained  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  remarked 
with  much  truth  the  other  night,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  that  a  defective  state  of 
the  law  was  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
unremedied  until  some  extraordinary  case 
arose  which  brought  the  evil  into  promi- 
nence; and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  alluded  to  the  late  Windham  inquiry, 
which  had  excited  so  strong  public  feeling 
and  which,  he  said,  rendered  it  desirable 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the 
existing  law  of  lunacy.  But  he  (Lord 
Chelmsford)  was  anxious  that,  in  yielding 
to  that  pubHo  demand,  their  Lordships 
should  carefully  consider  every  step  which 
they  took,  and  should  not  commit  them- 
selves to  hasty  and  ill-advised  legislation. 
The  circumstailces  which  seemed  to  at- 
tract meet  public  attention  and  to  provoke 
most  comment  in  that  case  were  the  enor- 
mous length  of  the  proceedings  and  their 
consequent  expense.  For  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  in 
future,  it  was  proposed  by  this  Bill  that  for 
the  future  all  jury  trials  should  be  taken 
before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  superior 
courts  instead  of  before  a  Master  in  Lu- 
nacy. He  had  very  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt 
such  a  course,  or  whether,  if  adopted,  it 
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would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  alleged 
evil.  Now  that  8ome  time  had  elapsed 
•ince  the  close  of  the  Windham  case,  he 
heliered  it  was  generally  aoknowled^ 
that  there  was  not  the  slighiest  complaint 
to  he  made  against  the  manner  in  which  his 
learned  Priend  the  Master  in  Lonacy  con- 
ducted that  inquiry  under  the  yery  trying 
circumstances  which  surrounded  me  case. 
Hie  had  read  the  summing  up,  which  was 
elesr,  aUe,  and  impartial,  and  which  de- 
fined the  limits  of  the  inquiry  in  a  manner 
which,  if  it  oould  he  equalled,  could  not 
he  excelled,  hy  any  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  superior  courts.  What  advantage  was 
expected  to  result  from  the  substitution  of 
a  Judge  for  a  Master  in  Lunacy  ?  In  the 
case  to  which  he  had  been  referring  the 
speeches  of  counsel  occupied  eight  days, 
and  the  evidence  the  remainder  of  the 
time,  with  the  exception  of  a  fow  hours, 
which  were  taken  up  by  the  summing-up 
of  the  Master.  Undoubtedly,  a  Judge  of 
4me  of  the  superior  courts  might  have  a 
moral  influence  over  counsel  which  might 
check  the  length  of  their  speeches  and 
prevent  the  production  of  trivial  evidence; 
but  he  very  muGh  doubted  whether  in  an 
inquiry  of  ao  delicate  a  nature  as  one 
in  Lunacy  any  Judge  would  venture  to 
inter&RB  with  the  discretion  of  counsel  or 
to  express  prematurely  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  evidenoe  already  ofiered  was  anffi- 
cieat  or  not  Ho  believed  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Judge  in  all  caaes  would  be 
impraetioable.  In  the  metropolis  it  might 
be  possiUa  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  a 
Judge;  but  the  majority  of  cases  ooeuned 
in  the  ooontry,  and  how  was  it  possible 
for  a  Judge  of  Westminster  Hall  to  go 
down  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
4)ondnoti«g  an  inquiry  }  Was  ha  to  go, 
attended  with  all  his  paraphernalia,  to  the 
residence  of  the  hmatio  or  to  some  netgh- 
bouiisg  tavern,  and  there  bold  his  court 
with  all  pomp  end  circumstance ;  or  was 
be  te  ^  with  ao  train  aeoompanying  faim 
except  his  own  judicial  eharacter  ?  If  he 
went  in  the  former  style,  them  would  be  a 
wholly  idle  and  uuneo^sary  parade  ;  if  in 
the  latter,  he  would  be  only  the  Master 
under  a  higher  title,  and  without  the 
practical  experience  which  the  Masters 
neceaaarily  posaeaaed.  If  the  Maater  in 
Lunacy  waa  to  be  aaperaeded,  why  not 
reqqire  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lords 
JHStieaa  to  preside  at  the  investigaliona  of 
thia  4m>ription  «  The  noble  and  learned 
Loud  upon  the  Woelaack  aaid  that  the 
aame  idea  had  oocuivcd  te  him,  but  he 


waa  apprehensive  that  the  minda  of  theee 
Jndgea  might  be  biassed  by  their  having 
had  the  affidavits  before  them.  If  there 
was  any  weight  in  that  objection,  how- 
ever, it  womd  apply  to  every  criminal 
trial  in  the  country,  because  the  Judges 
were  alwaya  auppUeid  with  the  depoaitions. 
He  venturidd  to  ask  whether  any  change  of 
thia  kind  waa  really  required  at  aU  ?  We 
had  an  admirable  code  of  Lunacy  law 
which  waa  pasaed  in  the  year  1853,  for 
which  we  were  indebted  to  hia  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Lebnarda),  and 
which  had  produced  an  immense  amount 
of  advantage  to  persons  who  stood  in  need 
of  its  interposition,  without  harrowing  the 
feelings  of  their  families.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  that  statute  had 
worked  moat  efficiently.  He  had  inquired 
apeciaDy  aa  to  the  subject  of  Commisaioiia 
of  Lunacy,  and  had  aacertained  that  ainee 
the  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  28tb 
of  October,  1853,  down  to  that  day  561 
commisaiona  had  been  isaued,  of  which 
only  twenty  had  been  tried  by  juries — or 
acarce  ao  many  as  three  in  the  year.  The 
beneficial  efiecta  of  the  law  were  ahown 
by  the  541  caaea  in  which  no  jury  waa 
required,  but  in  which  the  neceaaaiy 
protection  had  been  thrown  around  tiie 
unhappy  anbjecta  of  these  inquiries  with- 
out the  feelings  of  any  of  the  partiea  or  re- 
lativea  being  harrowed  by  publicity.  Let 
the  Houae  imagine  the  aocial  evil  and 
aufiering  which  waa  in  thoae  caaea  veiled 
tram  the  eye  of  the  public.  Waa  it  de- 
sirable with  a  rash  and  hasty  hand  to 
touch  a  aystem  which  had  been  ^t>due- 
tive  of  auch  beneficial  effecta  ?  It  might 
be  aaid,  however,  that  thia  meaaure  did 
not  apply  to  the  641  private  caaea,  but 
only  to  the  few  public  trials.  He  might 
anawer  that  if  the  caaea  were  ao  few,  there 
waa  the  leaa  neceaaity  for  an  alteration ; 
but  he  b^eved  that  ikke  Bill  would  tend 
greatly  to  increaae  the  number  of  inquiriea 
by  jury.  It  waa  a  very  common  diarae- 
teriatie  of  insane  peraona  to  have  a  vecy 
exalted  idea  of  their  own  importance^  and 
if  they  learnt  that  the  Legiaktnre  had 
thought  it  neceaaary  to  pro^e  t^at  one 
of  the  Judges  ef  the  Superior  Courta 
ahonld  consider  tiieir  caaea,  he  had  no 
doubt  many  of  them  would  i»^er  the 
notoriety  ef  a  trial  before  a  Superior 
Judge  to  the  aecreey  of  a  quiet  and  un- 
pretending inquiry  before  a  Maater  in 
Lunacy.  No  neceaaity  had  been  riiown 
for  thia  ohange;  no  proof  had  been  ad- 
duced that  the  Mastera  in  Lunaoy  had  aot 
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discharged  their  duties  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently ;  and  therefore  he  entreated  their 
Lordships  no^  to  sanction  an  Interfeirence 
with  the  present  system*     The  seventh 
Bection  of  the  pill  gave  the  Judge  a  dis^ 
cretionary  pow^  as  to  the  stage  of  the 
proceedings  at  \vhich  the  alleged  lunatic 
should  he  examined,  and  whether  it  should 
he  in  puhlic  or  private.    As  that  was  the 
present  law,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  its 
re- enactment,  unless  it  were  for  the  sake 
of  adding  a  provision,  that  if  tiie  alleged 
lunatic  were  examined  in  private,  he  should 
he  at  liherty  to  demand  a  public  examina- 
tion as  well.    The  object  of  that  addi- 
tional provision   was  doubtless  that  the 
public  might  stand  by  and  see  fair  play ; 
hut  he  apprehended  it  would  lea4  to  iSie 
most  fearful  consequences.     It  was  a  very 
common  form  of  insanity  for  a  person  of 
the  most  delicate  mind  to  become  pos- 
sessed with  the  most  obscene   imagina- 
tions, which  he  uttered  not  only  without 
shame,  but  with  a  sort  of  prid^.     It  was 
also  by  no  means  rare  for  a  lunatic  to 
conceive  the  deepest  hatred  to  those  who 
had  formerly  been  dearest  to  them,  and  to 
attribute  the  most  abominable  crimes  to 
other  people.     Was  it  right,  then,  that  a 
madman  should  be  entitled  to  insist  upon 
appearing  in  a  public  court  and  pouring 
forth  a  torrent  of  bjasphemy,  obscenity, 
or  defamation  ?    He  recollected  a  case  in 
which  a  military  gentleman  entertained 
the    most   dangerous  delusions;   he  was 
of  an  educated  and  elegant  mind,  but  he 
was   led  by  insanity  to  intersperse  let- 
ters full  of  exquisite  criticism  on  art,  and 
just  comments  on  topics  of  the  day^  with 
obscene  ribaldry  concerning  the  highest 
person  in  the  land.     Would  it  be  safe  or 
decent  to  allow  persons  with  these  imagi- 
nations and  feelings,  with  no  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  or  expres- 
sions, glorying  in  the  display  of  their  ob- 
servations, and  insisting  on  making  a  pub- 
lic  exhibition  of  themselves  to   be  ex- 
amined in  public?     At  present  inquiries 
of  that  kind  were  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy  and  tenderness,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the 
alleged  lunatic ;  but  the  very  excitement 
of  a  public  examination  would  be  likely 
to  touch  the  particular  string  to  which  all 
his  hallucinations  responded  and  to  ag- 
gravate his  ipsapity.     He   was   satLsiied 
that  the  provision  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  mischievous  effects,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  not  pass.    He  objected  also  to 
the  third  clause,  by  which  an  inquiry 


into  the  state  pf  mind  of  the  alleged  luna* 
tic  was  tp  be  confined  to  a  period  pf  two 
years  before  the  date  of  th^  commission, 
because,  in  various  cases,  it  would  be 
scarcely  practicable.  It  might,  for  in- 
stance, preclude  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  bprn  idiot;.  Why  was  the 
clause  of  the  existing  Act  to  be  repealed 
which  gave  the  Lord  Chancellor  power  to 
direct  au  inquiry  as  to  how  long  the  al- 
leged lunatic  had  been  of  unsound  mind, 
or  whether  ho  w^  insane  ^t  a  specified 
time  ?  iBCe  knew  a  case  in  which  a  person 
who  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  lunatic 
executed  c^  deed  )>7  which  he  disposed  of 
all  his  property  in  favour  of  the  son  of  his 
attorney.  On  that  fact  being  mentioned 
in  the  petition  for  a  commission,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  directed  an  inquiry  to  take 
place  as  to  the  man's  state  of  mind  an- 
terior to  the  time  when  the  deed  wa§ 
executed.  The  result  was  that  the  jury 
found  that  ^  person  had  been  in^e 
from  a  time  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
deed.  The  matter  eame  back  to  Chan- 
cery; but  the  parties  compromi^  upon 
the  persons  in  possession  being  let  dowu 
gently  wil^l^  respect  to  the  rei^ts  whiph 
^ey  had  received.  Why  yras  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  permitting  inquiries  to 
be  carried  back  to  any  particular  incident, 
to  be  limited  by  ^  claus^,  the  excpption 
in  which  was  larger  ^h^  i^e  clause  itse}f, 
because  the  Judge  before  whom  the  oom- 
mission  was  executed  was  to  have  power, 
if  he  should  think  fit,  to  direct  inquiries 
beyond  this  arbitrary  nile  ?  Wherever  an 
arbitrary  Hue  was  drawn  it  would  be  sure 
to  exclude  evidence  of  the  utmost  impor-r 
tance  lying  on  the  othjsr  side  of  it ;  and  ' 
he  therefore  submitted  that  a  limit,  sub- 
ject to  be  overruled  by  the  Judge  or  Masr 
ter,  was  extremelv  mischievous,  and  at 
the  same  time  wholly  unnecessary.  With 
regard  to  the  other  provision  in  thp  same 
clause,  which  excluded  the  opinions  or 
conclusions  of  medical  practitioners,  with 
the  same  qualification,  that  if  the  Judge 
thought  fit,  their  opinion^  might  be  taken^ 
it  seemed  to  him  that  th^se  oases  were 
pecuUarly  fitted  for  testimony  of  this  de- 
scription, and  that  in  every  case  the  Judge 
would  admit  i1^  with  a  due  caution  to  the 
jury  not  to  pay  attention  to  the  conclu- 
sions if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  those  conclusions 
were  based  were  insufficient.  There  wa^ 
another  clause  which,  if  he  had  not  en- 
tirely misconstrued  the  words,  would  con- 
siderably enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  th^ 
2T2 
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lord  Chancellor  in  these  cases.  V^^^ 
the  Boman  law  where  a  person  exhihited 
prodigality  or  proneness  to  waste  his 
estate  the  Pi  ©tor  interposed  and  appoint- 
ed tntors  or  curators  to  manage  the  l)ro- 
perty.  In  Scotland  there  was  a  similar 
power  of  intervention.  Bnt  in  this  conn- 
try  the  law  had  never  so  far  interfered 
with  ttie  free  agency  of  individuals,  and 
any  man  might  go  to  ntter  rain,  un- 
checked, unless  his  acts  manifested  un- 
soundness of  mind.  There  was  some  mis- 
apprehension with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  tiie  power  of  the  Chancellor  in  these 
cases.  People  were  apt  to  suppose  that 
ahsolute  insanity  must  be  proved  in  order 
to  warrant  the  issue  of  a  commission ; 
but  the  law  had  been  clearly  stated  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  1827,  quoting  as  an 
authority  the  decision  of  I/)rd  Eldon  in 
1802,  in  these  words — 

*'  It  is  not  necessarj  to  go  back  to  old  autbo- 
ritiet  to  know  bow  tbo  Uw  is  now  U>  be  adminis- 
tered. It  bas  been  clearly  expressed  by  .Lord 
Eldon  in  •  Ridgway  v.  Dawson.'  *  I  baie  reason/ 
says  Lord  Eldon,  *  to  believe  tbat  tbe  Court  did 
not  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  grant  Commissions 
of  Lunacy  in  such  oases  as  tboSe  In  wbich  tbey 
have  since  been  granted.  Of  late  tbe  question  bas 
not  been  wbelber  tbe  paHy  is  absolutely  insane, 
but  tbe  Court  bas  felt  autboriied  to  issue  Com- 
missions, provided  tbat  it  bas  been  made  out  tbat 
tbe  party  is  unable  to  act  as  a  prudent  man  in  tbe 
management  of  bimself  and  bis  affiiirs.*  Tbis  law, 
as  sUted  by  Lord  Eldon,  bas  been  acted  on  for 
years  in  tbe  view  of  the  I^slature.  Tbe  Legis- 
ture  bas  not  thought  fit  to  interfere^  and  therefore 
I  take  tbe  law  to  be  as  it  was  then  expounded." 

The  law,  as  so  laid  down  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, applied  to  cases  short  of  insanity; 
but  they  must  be  cases  of  unsoundness  of 
mind,  and  extravagance  or  follies  which 
indicated  imbecility  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient unless  the  imbecility  amounted  to 
unsoundness  of  mind.  The  interpretation 
clause  said  the  Act  should  apply  to  any 
person,  imbecile  or  lunatic,  whether  with 
or  without  lucid  intervals.  He  need  not 
stop  to  criticise  the  expression,  beyond  re- 
marking that  a  lunatic  was  a  person  who 
had  lucid  intervals.  The  clause  proceeded 
to  refer  to  any  person  ''  of  such  imbe- 
cility or  loss  of  mind  as  to  be  incapable 
of  managing  his  affairs."  The  term  "  loss 
of  mind  "  was  entirely  new  to  the  law. 
He  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  it.  If  it 
were  a  translation  of  amentia  as  distin- 
guished from  dementia,  it  did  not  apply  to 
imbecility,  which  was  mere  weakness,  and 
not  loss  of  mind.  The  fifth  section  re- 
ferred to  every  inquisition  whereby  a  per- 
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son  should  be  found  to  be  incompetent, 
from  unsoundness  or  imbecility  of  mind, 
for  the  management  of  himtelf  at  his 
affairs.  The  words  <' unsoundness ''  and 
"imbecility"  were  not  words  denoting 
the  same  state  of  mind ;  the}*^  were  terms 
denoting  different  states  of  mind;  and  if 
they  read  the  interpretation  clCLuse  with 
that  Section,either  the  fifth  sebtion  adopted 
the  law  as  it  stood,  which  was  unneoea- 
sary,  or  it  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  was  therefore  dangerous. 
Under  the  existing  law  no  per8on,howeTer 
extravagant,  foolish,  or  prodigal,  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  Commission  of  Lu- 
nacy, unless  his  acts  were  such  as  to  lead 
a  jury  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  of 
unsound  mind,  and  a  verdict  founded  on 
imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind  only  would 
be  set  aside  ais  contrary  to  law.  In  very 
many  cases  the  jurors  would  hesitate  very 
long  before  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  un- 
soundness of  mind,  when  the  evidence  of 
early  extravagance  and  prodigality  might 
be  such  as  to  compel  them  to  come  to  a 
verdict  of  weakness  of  mind ;  and,  as  he 
understood  the  clause,  by  a  verdict  of  that 
kind  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  might  be 
condemned  to  lose  his  free  agency  and  the 
management  of  his  own  affdrs,  and  to  be 
detained  in  a  life-long  bondage.  These 
were  matters  of  perilous  importance  ;  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  that  was 
not  his  nobl6  and  learned  Friend's  pro- 
posal ;  but  if  it  was  not,  the  Bill  would  re- 
quire very  great  alteration.  He  had  gone 
through  the  matter  with  a  very  earnest 
anxiety  that  their  Lordships  should  under- 
stand his  objections.  He  hoped  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  would  consent  to  re- 
move from  the  Bill  in  Committee  the  pro- 
posals to  which  he  had  taken  objection; 
but  if  that  course  wore  not  taken,  and  the 
Committee  should  pass  the  clauses,  he 
should  probably  feel  it  necessary,  should 
he  find  that  the  views  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed met  with  any  very  general  as- 
sent from  their  Lordships,  to  endeayour 
to  secure  their  rejection  at  a  fbture 
stage. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBUKY  said, 
that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to 
enter  on  the  legal  bearings  of  this  ques- 
tion after  it  had  been  handled  by  so  many 
noble  and  learned  Lords  who  had  held 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor;  but» 
having  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  present  law,  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
with  reference  to  certain  of  the  provisions 
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contained  in  the  Bill.  He  highly  approved 
that  dai^se  which  provided  iLat  the  Judge 
and  jory  shoald  he  hrooght  into  contact  as 
soon  as  possible  wi^  the  person  whose 
state  of  mind  they  were  to  inquire  into. 
That  was  stated  to  be  the  law  already,  but 
it  ought  to  be  the  practice  and  to  be  made 
compulsory  in  idl  cases.  All  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  had  convinced  him 
that  before  any  evidence  was  taken  the 
parties  who  were  to  judge  ought  to  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the 
allpgpd  lunatic,  to  see,  and  hear,  and 
.  examine  him  ;  and  having  then  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry  the  principal  points  of 
the  alleged  delusion,  they  might  take  such 
evidence  as  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
question  whether  he  should  be  detained  or 
not.  After  such  an  interview  they  would 
understand  the  evidence  much  more  clearly 
and  readily,  and  would  come  to  a  much 
more  satisfactory  and  safe  conclusion.  He 
hoped  that  would  be  made  the  invariable 
rule  hereafter/ and  he  was  convinced  ^hat 
it  would  supersede,  not  the  nedessity — for 
there  never  had  been  any  such  necessity 
— but  the  practice  of  hearing  long  and 
laboured  speeches  from  counsel,  and  would 
thus  lead  to  the  saving  of  much  time  and 
money.  Qe  also  approved  the  limitation 
of  the  time  oter  which  the  inquiry  was 
to  extend  to  two  years.  The  question 
which  (he  Judge  and  jury  had  to  decide 
was  one  of  fact — whether  the  man  before 
them  was  insane  or  not  at  the  period  of 
the  inquiry ;  and  if  he  were  proved  to  have 
been  mad  more  than  two  years  before,  it 
would  by  no  means  establish  the  fact  of 
his  madness  now.  Nothing  which  he  had 
done  antecedently  could  amount  to  proof 
enough  to  justify  the  jury  in  declaring 
him  insane  at  the  present  moment,  and  to 
take  from  him  the  charge  of  his  property. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  go 
back ;  but  it  might  be  asked  why  should 
that  limit  be  taken  ?  No  doubt  two 
years  was  an  arbitrary  period,  but  so  must 
any  other  period  be  which  was  fixed. 
In  cases  where  there  was  no  sort  of 
doubt  as  to  a  man's  madness,  of  course 
there  was  no  necessity  to  go  back  at  all ; 
but  in  doubtful  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  go  back  for  some  time,  to  see  whether 
his  conduct  had  been  regular  or  not  during 
that  time.  If  up  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
quiry they  found  that  his  conduct  had 
been  regular,  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
very  unusually  strong  and  clear  evidence 
"was  required  to  prove  the  unsoundness  of 
the   patient's  mind.    In  most  cases  the 


period  of  two  years  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose ;  but  to  go  travelling 
back  over  a  long  period  to  scrape  together 
all  the  foolish  things  said  and  done  by  a 
man  in  his  early  days — ^all  the  little  acts 
of  miscon4uct  which  might  indicate  a  cer- 
tain ftmount  of  alienation  of  mind,  but 
which  time,  improved  health,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  might  have  altogether 
removed,  was  an  absurd  and  cruel  prac- 
tice. There  was  one  form  of  insanity 
i^hich  would  require  more  attenticm,  and 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelms* 
ford)  had  truly  said  that  in  these  cases  the 
limitation  must  flepend  very  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  person  whose  sanitv 
was  lender  investigation;  that  in  which 
the  patient  had  given  signs  of  some  ten- 
dency to  self-destruction,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  others.  That  was  monomania — 
the  most  terrible  of  all  \inda  of  insanity, 
and  this  l^ind  of  moi^omania  might  remain 
latent  for  many  years.  A  patient  might 
appear  to  be  o£  the  ipost  gentle  mien ;  he 
might  have  every  single  thing  which  would 
recommend  him  to  those  about  him,  and 
bring  them  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
ought  to  be  dischairged ;  and  yet  suddenly, 
without  the  slightest  premonitory  symp- 
tom, it  would  break  out  again  in  the 
fiercest  form.  A  case  had  occurred  not 
long  ago  wijihin  his  own  experience. 
There  was  a  patient — a  barrister — con- 
ned in  one  of  the  asylums  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting,  whose  disease  took 
the  form  of  a  tendency  to  self-destruction. 
He  had  been  confined  there  for  five  years, 
and  his  demeanour  was  so  gentle  and 
amiable  that  he  won  over  the  hearts  and 
judgment  of  every  one  around  him.  At 
last  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
have  a  trial — ^that  is,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go  out  for  a  short  time  to  see 
whether  change  of  air  and  scene  might  not 
have  a  beneficial  efiect  on  him.  He  had 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  reading 
and  writing,  and  one  day  he  requested 
that  a  desk  which  he  had  at  home  might 
be  written  for.  The  desk  was  sent  and 
given  to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  he  was  found  poisoned.  He  knew 
that  five  years  before  he  had  secreted 
poison  in  the  desk,  and  he  took  it  the 
moment  it  arrived,  only  just  leaving  him- 
self time  to  write  a  note,  in  which  he  said 
that  no  one  was  to  be  surprised  at  what 
had  happened — that  no  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances or  events  had  induced  him  to 
do  this,  but  that  he  had  long  contemplated 
the  necessity  of  it.    In  such  cases  as  this 
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the  period  of  two  years  would  Certainly 
not  be  sufficient.  Then  aodoiher  noint  was 
that  of  the  medical  evidence.  He  did  not 
kaow  that  medical  gentlemen — ^he  said  it 
with  all  respect — unless  they  had  made 
insanity  their  special  study,  were  more 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness a(  mind  of  a  person,  than  any  per- 
son of  common  sense  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Mere  opinions  and 
bcientifio  speculations  ought  no  longer  to 
be  adduced  in  the  courts  as  testimony. 
Whatever  evidence  was  given  by  a  medical 
man  should  be  facts,  and  iudgment  based 
on  those  fkcts.  From  his  own  expe- 
rience of  many  years  on  the  Commission 
of  Lunacy  he  could  affirm  that  medical 
men  who  had  not  made  the  subject  a 
special  study  were  as  ignorant  of  mental 
disease  as  any  one  who  observed  it  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  to  facts,  and  facts 
alone,  they  must  look.  He  thought  it 
a  monstrous  thing  that  a  medical  man 
should  infer,  because  a  petBon  had  a  cast 
in  his  eye,  or  a  particular-shaped  head, 
that  he  must  be  insane,  when,  in  fact, 
be  commits  no  mad  act  at  all.  In  every 
case  medical  men  could  be  brought  for- 
ward who  would  give  contrary  opinions 
on  the  same  premises.  Facts  observed  hj 
himself  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  medical  man.  He  main- 
tained that  persons  of  common  sense,  con- 
versant with  the  world,  and  having  a  prac 
tical  knowledge  of  mankind,  if  brought 
into  the  presence  of  an  alleged  lunatic, 
would  find  out,  in  a  short  time,  whether 
he  was,  or  was  not,  capable  of  managing 
his  own  affairs.  He  perfectly  well  re- 
collected an  instance  that  showed  how 
little  muiy  eminent  medical  men  were 
acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world,  and  how  they  fbrmed  an  opi- 
nion and  came  to  a  conclusion  without 
any  foundation  in  -fact.  When  discussing 
the  question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a 
lady,  he  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  strongly 
maintained  that  she  was  perfectly  sane 
and  capable  of  managing  herself  and  her 
effiairs ;  a  medical  man  of  great  eminence 
took  him  aside,  and  said,  '*  Are  you  aware, 
my  Lord,  that  she  subscribes  to  the  So- 
ciety ibr  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews?" 
Had  that  medical  gentleman  been  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  he  would  have  known  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  of  the  most 
sane  and  solid  description  were  doing  the 
same  thing.  In  the  case  of  another,  a 
young  married  lady,  it  was  argued  that 
The  Earl  of  Skafieshuty 


she  must  be  insane  because  she  was  in  tiie 
habit  of  wearing  a  dagger  at  her  side,  and 
the  dagger  was  produced.     He  told  the 
lady  that  one  of  the  charges  against  her 
was  that  she  wore  a  dagger.    "  Dear  me," 
she  said,  ''  if  I  am  insane  for  that  reason, 
nine-tenths  of  the  ladies  in  Paris  are  in- 
sane too,   for  they  do  the  same."    He 
took  the  dagger  to  a  shop  in  London  and 
inquired  into  the  matter.     He  was  told 
that  they  had  sold  seventy  of  the  same 
sort  within  a  few  days;  that   wearing 
them  had  become  a  fashion  in  Paris,  and 
was  becoming  the  fashion  in   Kng^and. 
Yet,  a  person  calling  himself  a  mad  doc- 
tor said  the  lady  must  be  insane,  because 
she  wore  a  dagger.    That  a  medical  man 
should  be  allowed  to  be  in  court,  hear  all 
the  evidence,  and  on  that  be  allowed  to 
state  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  him- 
self come,  he  thought  was  a  vicious  prac- 
tice.   He  did  not  believe  that  the  opinions 
of  medical  men,  founded  on  evidence  they 
had  heard,  was  evidence  at  all ;  but  it  was 
likely  to  produce  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  Master,  the  jury,  or  the  Judge.     It 
was  a  wrong  method.     Could  anything  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  discord  that 
existed  between  all  these  doctors  on  the 
subject  of  insanity  }    They  did  not  agree 
among  themselves,    they   were   perpetu- 
ally at  variance    with    each  other,   and 
they  would  find  the  strongest,  moot  dis- 
cordant,  and  dangerous    opinions    given 
by  medical  men.     He  thought  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had 
done  well  in  requiring  the  medical  tes- 
timony to  be  founded  on  facts,  and  pro- 
viding that  general  scientific  conclusions 
shall  not  be  received  as  evidence.     He 
had  also  done  well  and  most  hununely  in 
what  he  proposed  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  lunatics.     That 
system  was  begun  in  1853  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  when 
he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  done 
great  things  for  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  the  poor  lunatic.    Amongst  other  things 
the  Act  directed,  that  where  the  property 
of  the  lunatic  was  under  £500,  it  should 
be  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lunatic.     That  was  seven 
years  ago;  it  was  now  time  to  advance 
somewhat  ftirther,   and    by   the  present 
Bill  it  was  proposed  to  apply,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  property  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,  or  an  income  of  £50  per  an- 
num, ibr  the  b^iefit  of  the  lunatic,  with- 
out making  it  necessary  that  the  patient 
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shoald  have  been  declared  Innatio  by  an 
inqnieition.  It  was  impossible  that  snch 
an  inquiry  coold  take  place  at  a  less  cost 
than  £70,  and  £70  out  of  £1,000  was 
a  grievous  infliction.  He  hoped  it  wonld 
be  made  possible  for  some  person  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  lanatic,  to  manage  his 
proper^.  If  a  small  tradesman,  whose 
profits  did  not  exceed  15s.  or  20«.  a  week, 
were  eonfined  as  a  lonatic,  his  property 
and  business  went  to  ruin  because  there 
was  no  one  to  administer  them.  If  a 
proper  person  were  appointed  to  stand  in 
the  shoes  of  the  lunatic,  it  would  tend 
Tery  much  to  assist  his  remedial  treat* 
ment  in  the  asylum.  It  was  proposed  to 
hare  two  medical  visitors  in  addition  to 
the  legal  visitors.  He  hoped  those  visitors 
would  be  required  to  visit  every  lunatic  | 
four  times  a  year.  Due  visitation  was 
not  only  of  beneficial  effect  to  the  patients,  | 
but  to  the  keepers  of  asylums.  These 
were  (he  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
There  might  be  some  legal  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it,  some  of  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Chelmsford)  had 
pointed  out.  Upon  these  he  did  not  feel 
competent  to  enter ;  but  though  the  Bill 
was  not  perfect,  yet  he  ventured  to  say 
that  under  its  provisions  this  wretched 
and  unhappy  class  would  be  better  treated 
end  cared  for  than  the  same  class  in  any 
part  of  the  inhabited  globe. 

Thb  LOKD  CHANCELLOR  i  My  Lords, 
IHien  I  introduced  this  Bill,  I  stated  that 
it  deserved  your  Lordships'  most  attentive 
consideration.  I  am  not  at  aU  surprised, 
therefore,  that  it  has  been  criticised  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford^.  But  I  now  beg  your  patient  at- 
tention while  I  call  your  Lordships  back 
Again  to  the  subject,  while  I  endeavour  to 
answer  the  objections  he  has  made.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  first  dwelt  on  the 
impropriety  and  the  want  of  any  necessity 
of  sending  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  before 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  land.  But  can 
Tonr  Lordships  imagine  any  issue  or  any 
inquiry  more  important  to  the  unfortunate 
«ubjeot  of  it  than  an  inquiry  into  his  sa- 
nity ?  And  if  these  important  oases  are 
tri^  in  a  private  room,  before  persons  of 
an  inferior  grade,  there  is  an  anomaly  of 
which  we  have  no  example  and  no  juf^- 
cation.  But  I  am  surprised  at  the  short- 
ness of  the  memory  of  the  noble  Earl  (the 
£arl  of  Derby)  and  oi  my  noble  and  leam- 
led  Friend,  the  latter  of  whom  criticised  the 
Bill  and  the  former  cheered  the  critiebm. 


For  myself  I  claim  no  merit  for  the  pro- 
posal, that  where  a  jury  is  demanded  the 
inquiry  shall  take  place  before  a  Judge ; 
bemuse,  in  a  Bill  which  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  which  in  March,  1859,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  br 
Sir  Hu£^  Cairns,  then  Solicitor  General, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron-Estccmrt,  the 
same  proposal  is  contained.  IV'ow,  I  pre- 
sume that  thiB  Bill  received  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Earl,  and  also  received  some 
consideration  from  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor. 
No  doubt  the  interval  of  time  may  have 
led  to  a  change  of  opinion;  but,  at  all 
events,  such  a  provision  was  then  con- 
sidered by  them,  and  then  thought  most 
desirable ;  and  being  glad  to  find  my  own 
opinion  ticked  by  sudi  high  authority,  I 
introduced  this  provision  bxio  the  present 
Bill.  But  I  will  now  meet  the  objections 
which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
unwittingly  raised  against  his  own  mea- 
sure, being  apparently  desirous  of  finding 
grounds  for  opposing  mine.  First,  he 
says  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing an  inquiry  of  this  kind  before  one  of 
the  Judges,  because  it  ought  to  take  place 
near  the  residence  of  the  lunatic.  But  in 
all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  for  the 
last  twenty  years  where  a  jury  was  demand- 
ed, it  has  constantly  happened,  not  where 
the  lunatic  was  some  poor  unfortunate 
wretch  shut  up  in  an  asylum  or  confined 
to  his  bed,  but  they  were  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  doubt  about  the  lunacy,  and 
where  the  person  in  question  moved  about 
unrestrained,  and  was  able  to  attend  the 
commission.  Such  was  the  ease  of  Mr. 
Windham,  of  the  aged  woman  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming,  of  Sir  Heniy  Meux,  and  of  Lord 
Portsmouth;  and  I  beliere  that  all  the 
great  trials  which  should  have  been  con 
ducted  under  the  superintendence  and  au- 
thority of  a  Buperi(Hr  tribunal  have  been 
cases  of  this  description.  "  But  then,'^ 
says  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  "  why 
not  send  the  commission  to  be  tried  by 
the  Lords  Justices  or  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor?" But  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  forgets  that  where  this  trial  takes 
place  the  Judge  who  will  issue  the  writ, 
and  will  have  the  discretionary  poww  as 
to  a  new  inquiry,  is  to  be  either  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  those  who  represent  him — 
namely,  the  Lords  Justices.  Then  he 
says,  •*  Why  alter  a  system  which  works 
so  well?"  Now,  in  my  noble  Friend's 
eulogy  of  the  measure  of  1653  I  entirelv 
concur,  but  experience  points  out  that  it 
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ifl  necessary  to  snperadd  something  to  that 
measure.  Is  it  not  a  scandal  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  that  in  one  recent 
case  the  expenses  of  the  parties  amounted, 
without  the  least  reason,  to  some  £30,000; 
that  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Meux  they 
amounted  to  between  £7,000  and  £8,000, 
while  in  that  of  Mrs.  Cumming  they  were 
so  great  as  to  absorb  nearly  one-third  of 
her  property?  Do  not  these  instances 
carry  with  them  the  conviction  that  there 
are  great  defects  in  the  system,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  permit  the  system  to 
continue?  Now,  I  by  no  means  detract 
from  the  great  merit  of  the  Bill  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards), when  I  say  that  something  has 
still  to  be  done  in  the  same  direction. 
No  work  is  perfect  in  the  £rst  instance, 
and  the  work  of  reform  will  never  become 
idle,  because  it  will  be  rendered  necessary 
again  from  time  to  time,  as  experience 
shows  other  means  of  remedying  defects, 
and  other  defects  which  require  remedy- 
iDg.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was 
pfljticulurly  eloq^uent  upon  the  great  evil 
which  he  said  might  result  from  the  clause 
enactlug  that  the  lunatic,  if  he  requires  it, 
shall  be  examined  in  public.  But  what  is 
the  principle  of  our  law  ?  Why  does  the 
law  require  that  there  shall  be  a  jury  ? 
Because  of  the  great  and  overwhelming 
importance  to  the  unfortunate  subject  of 
the  inquiry.  You  do  not  deprive  of  his 
liberty  a  man  accused  of  an  ordinary  crime 
unless  you  give  him  an  open  trial.  But 
has  not  experience  proved  the  necessity  of 
an  open  inquiry  in  cases  where,  sometimes 
frx>m  mistake,  sometimes  possibly  from  si- 
nister motives,  charges  of  lunacy  are  made  ? 
Then  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  said, 
**  The  lunatic  may  give  vent  in  open  court 
to  obscenity,  blasphemy,  or  ribaldry." 
But  will  there  not  be  guardians  of  pub- 
lic decency  ?  Would  the  jury  want  any 
other  proof  than  would  be  afforded  by 
such  an  exhibition?  Is  there  no  power 
in  such  a  case  to  remove  persons  from 
the  court,  and  thus  prevent  any  outrage 
upon  public  decency  ?  That  is  an  ima- 
ginary evil  conjured  up  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  Then  he  objects  to  the 
proposal  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  limited 
to  a  definite  period,  and  he  finds  fault 
with  the  limit  of  two  years.  But  what 
you  want  to  ascertain  is  the  condition  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  You 
have  no  right  to  say  that  because  a  man 
was  insane  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862, 
he  must  be  insane  on  the  Ist  of  March. 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


The  Bill  gives  an  interval  for  inqniring 
whether  or  not  there  be  a  chronic  malady, 
because  it  is  not  right  that  you  should 
condemn  as  insane  a  man  who  ia    only 
suffering  from  the  delirium  of  a   fever. 
The  objection  is  made  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  origin  of  the  law.    This  is  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  an  evil  practice  had 
crept  in  through  following  a  precedent 
witiiout  observing  the  reasons  for  its  origi- 
nal introduction.     I  said,  when  introduo* 
ing  this  measure,  that  the  present  system 
was  modelled  upon  the  old  commission  set 
on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
rights  of  the  Grown.    In  such  cases  it  was 
proper  and   necessary  to  carry  back  the 
inquiry,  and  ascertain  what  those  rights 
were  at   a   certain  period   perhaps    long 
since  passed;  but  to  carry  back  the  inquiry 
into  the  insanity  of  persons  as  is   done 
at  present,   is    only   to    do  that    which 
may     do    injustice     to    third     persons. 
Thus  in  the   case  of  Sir  Henry    Meux 
the     great     contest    was    whether    the 
lunacy    should    be  fixed  at  a  particular 
period,  so  as  to  upset  a  Will  under  which 
certain  parties  to  the  inquiry  were  enti- 
tled.    But  the  principle  of  English  law 
does  not  allow  an  absent  man — and  a  man 
who  is  interested  in  such  a  Will  may  be 
regarded  as  an  absent  man— to  be  affected 
by  a  judicial  or  a  quasi-judicial  proceed- 
ing.     The  only  object  of  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  past  is  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining    what    is    the    nature    and 
character  of  the  insanity — whether  it  is 
merely  a  temporary  affection,  or  whether 
it  permanently  disables  the  lunatic  from 
controlling  himself  and  from  managing  his 
own  property.    But  then  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  says  that  the  inquiry  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  lu- 
nacy.    That  is  rather  a  bold  remark  in 
the  face    of  recent    experience.      What 
was  the  vice  of  the  late  inquiry  ?     First 
of  all  medical  men  were  put  into  the  wit- 
ness box  to  show  that  it  was  a  case  of 
congenital  idiotcy,  and  then  evidence  was 
adduced  of  all  the  actions  of  the  supposed 
lunatic  from  his  cradle.    It  is  through 
having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  alle^ 
lunacy  that  the  mischievous  practice  has 
been  introduced  of  carrying  back  the  in- 
quiry  in  this  manner.      My  noble  and 
learned  Friend   seemed  to  imagine  that 
there  was  peculiarity  in  the  law  respecting 
idiotcy;  but  in  their  results  idiotcy  and 
lunacy  are  precisely  the  same.    Originally 
there  was  a  difference,  but  it  has  long 
since  disappeared.     The  next  objection  is 
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that  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Judge 
to  admit  medical  eyidence  will  annul  and 
destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  provision. 
Now,  I  repeat  that  the  introduction  of 
medical  opinions  and  medical  theories  into 
this  subject  has  preceded  upon  %he  vi- 
oious  principle  of  considering  insanity  as 
a  disease ;  whereas  the  law  regards  it  as 
a  fact  which  can  bo  aspertaiiied  by  the 
eyidence  in  like  mann^  as  any  othor 
fact.  Therefore  we  impanel  ^  jury 
of  ordinary  men,  and  call  upon  them 
to  try  the  question  by  proof  of  the 
habits,  the  demeanour,  the  conversi^t^pn, 
and  the  ^ts  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  But 
if  you  begin  by  telling  them  this  is  a  most 
peculiar  question,  lying  within  the  pror 
vince  of  paedical  men,  then  undoubtedly 
they  will  consider  that  it  is  %  matter 
removed  out  of  t|ie  ordinary  sphere  of 
their  knowledge,  and  that  they  must 
accept  the  opinions  of  others  in  order  to 
come  to  a  dotermination .  upon,  it  l^ow, 
just  let  me  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  medical  men  are 
influenced  in  comiiig  to  a  decision.  I  shall 
quote  from  a  book  of  great  authority,  and 
1  think  your  Lordships  will  see  that  to 
commit  an  issu0  of  thid  kind  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  testimony  of  men  influenced 
by  such  considerations  is  a  great  mistake 
and  a  great  cause  of  injustice.  The  writer 
in  question,  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
eminence,  says — 

"  A  principal  oharacterisiio  of  some  patients  is 
a  peculiar  want  of  harmony  in  the  expression  of 
the  features  ;  in  others  a  fixed  expression  of  some 
intense  emotion,  and  a  twitching  pf  the  orbicularis 
or  other  focia^  muscles  is  not  uncommon.*' 

That  my  Lords,  is  a  fearful  announce- 
ment for  those  who  are  afQicted  with  a 
nervous  peculiarity.  "In  a  great  many 
cases  of  chronic  mania  the  hair  becomes 
harsh  and  bristly."  1  would  recommend 
all  persons  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  Macassar  oil 
to  avoid  the  danger  here  pointed  out : 
**  the  skin  of  the  scalp  becomes  loose,  and 
medical  men  should  never  omit  to  examine 
the  ears,  and  if  they  discover  a  shrivelled 
ear,  it  tells  an  undeniable  tale  of  profound 
mental  disease;  altogether  the  eflect  of 
mania,  and,  indeed,  of  all  forms  of  insanity 
is  to  stamp  upon  the  patient  a  remarkable 
degree  of  ugliness."  That  is  a  very  dread- 
ful announcement  for  plain  men ;  but  let 
not  the  ugly  man  hope  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion by  clothing  his  face  with  a  smile 
of  goodnature,  because  nothing  "  is  a  surer 
proof  of  insanity  than  a  pleasing  smile 
always  present."    Now,   my  Lords,  are 


these  trifling  rules  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail upqn  i^quiri^  of  such  moment  ?  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  went  on  to  observe, 
^d  to  a  certain  extent  correctly,  that, 
according  to  the  wording  of  ione  particu- 
lar clause,  in  which  "or"  has  been  mis- 
printed for  '*  and,"  there  would  be  an 
alteration  of  the  present  law. :  Now,  al- 
though I,  disclaim  any  such  intention  at 
the  tin^e  of  introducing  the  Bill,  yet  I  do 
avow  my  intention  to  suggest  to  your 
Lordships  in :  Comtnittee.  one  alteration. 
It  is  true  that  the  language  of  Lord  Eldon 
in  pne  case  went: somewhat  beyond  the 
point;  it  is  true  that  imbecility  not 
amounting  to  unsoundness  of  mind  will 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  of  lunacy,  or 
justify  a  jury  in  finding  lunacy.  That 
that  should  be  the  law  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  regret,  and  Lord  Eldon  him- 
self expressed  that  feeling.  But  Lord 
Erskine  called  attention  to  the  subject  as 
loi^  Qgo  as  1806,  yrhen  he  said— 

"I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  Act  ofParlia- 
ment,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  jurisdiction, 
but  on  ihp  immense  moment  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
eeilor  should  not  assume  an  authoritj  that  does 
not  belong  to  him  bj  the  ancient  jurisdiction, 
and  that  may  press  sorely  on  the  liberty  of  th« 
subject;  on  the  other  hand,  feeling,  as  Lord 
BSdon  appears  strongly  to  havie  ftlt,  that  persons 
who  are  above  all  others  entitled  to  protection 
ought  not  to  go  unprotected.  Another  ground  is 
this— a  man  may  l^ve  passed  a  great  and  illus- 
trious life,  and  by  the  course  of  nature  his  facul- 
ties may  decay,  so  that  he  roav  not  be  fit  either 
to  govern  himself  or  his  aflGdiri.  It  is  unseemly 
that  he  should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  a  lunatic, 
4iid  that  a  commission  should  issue  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  which  may  afleot  the  families  of  such 
persons  in  other  times.  It  is  supposed,  and  that 
opinion  has  gone  forth  very  generally,  that  this 
unhappy  disease  runs  into  the  posterity,  and 
thence  arises  a  grievous  dilemma,  that  either 
such  a  person  must  be  deprived  of  protection 
altogether,  or  in  future  time  that  distress  to  his 
family  should  be  the  consequence.  Why  should 
not  a  man  be  ,  entitled  to  protection  in  this 
second  state  of  infiincy  as  well  as  the  first?  The 
whole  prerogative  is  this— that  it  falls  to  tho 
King  to  take  care  of  those  who  cannot  take  cart 
of  themselves." 

It  is  my  intention,  my  Lords,  to  propose 
to  invest  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  juris- 
diction to  provide  for  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  second  stage  of  childhood 
by  surrounding  them  with  the  necessary 
protection  without  the  necessity  of  issuing 
a  commission  of  lunacy.  I  will  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  upon  other  points  at  pre- 
sent, but  I  may  state  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  persevere  with  this  Bill  if  your 
Lordships  should  be  pleased  to  give  it  a 
second  reading.     I  shall  cheerfully  accept 
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every  suggeetion  for  its  amendment ;  but 
those  things  which  I  think  are  vital  and 
cardinal  points,  and  ard  ahsolutely  requir- 
ed for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  I 
shall  certainly  not  give  np  in  any  import- 
ant particular.  Therefore,  my  aohle  and 
learned  Friend  will  have  an  opportunitv, 
if  he  dpsires  it,  of  throwing  out  this  Bui 
altogether,  thereby  inflicting,  as  I  should 
think,  a  very  grave  injiuy  upon  the 
public  interests. 

Thb  Easul  or  DERBY :  My  LcMidB, 
I  should  not  presume,  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  your  Lordships  who 
are  so  much  mere  competent  to  do  so, 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  3ill  upon  this  imp(M*tant 
and  delicate  subject  Neither  am  I  dis- 
posed to  discuss  the  provision  which  is 
not  included  in  the  BiU  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  but  which  he  has  just  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  introducing.  I 
will  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  an  extension  of  existing  powers  which 
will  require  serious  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration, and  is  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  introduced  without  having  received 
the  most  careful  inquiry.  I  diould  not 
have  intruded  myself  upon  your  Lordships 
now  had  it  not  been  for  a  direct  appeal  to 
mvself  and  my  noble  and  learned  Fnend— 
who  having  already  spoken  cannot  again  ad- 
dress you — an  appeal  which  was  made  to  us 
in  reference  to  a  matter  personally  coocem- 
iog  ourselves.  I  certainly  have  heard  with 
surprise  that  an  incidental  cheer  which  I 
ventured  to  give  to  the  statement  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  should  have 
brought  down  upon  us  an  attack  firom  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  upon  the  Wool- 
sack-^cottched  indeed  in  very  polite  terms, 
but  charging  us  with  shcMrtness  of  memory 
end  gross  inconsistency  in  objecting  to  a 
provision  in  the  Bill  which  was  identical 
with  a  provision  introduced  into  the  Bill 
that  was  brought  forward  in  1859  by 
the  Solicitor  General  of  a  Oovemment 
of  which  we  happen  to  have  been  Mem- 
bers. The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  I  be 
lieve,  did  not  trust  to  his  memory,  but  had 
in  his  hand  the  Bill  to  which  he  referred. 
I  had  not  that  Bill  in  my  hand,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  statement  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  I  thought  it  right  to 
refer  to  it  and  to  see  what  its  provisions 
were.  Tlie  objection  that  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  took  to  the  Bill  was  that 
the  substitution  of  a  Judge  of  the  superior 
courts  for  a  Master  in  Lunacy  was  m  all 
cases  a  matter  of  doubtful  expediency  and 
The  Lord  Ckanctlhr 


of  doubtful  advantage,  and  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  not  only 
inconvenient  but  absolutely  impracticable. 
He  pointed  out  verv  clearly  tiie  circum- 
stances under  which  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  obtain  the  advantage — if  it 
we^  an  advantage— -of  the  presidency  of  a 
Judge  of  the  superior  courts.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wodsack  thinks 
it  extraordinary  that  we  should  raise  this 
objection — ^the  Bill,  he  says,  from  which 
he  borrowed  this  provision,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Government  with  which 
I  was  connected.  I  presume  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  tiie  Bill  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  in  his  hands  when  he  made  that 
statement ;  if  he  had  not,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  oUiged  to  retort  upon  him  the 
sh<Mrtnes8  of  memory  which  he  has  charged 
up<m  us.  If  he  had  the  Bill  before  him, 
I  cannot  linderetand  in  what  way,  with 
his  acuteness  of  intellect,  the  noble  and 
learned  liOrd  has  fkllen  into  so  grave  an 
error.  I  shall  read  to  ^e  House  the  clauaea 
in  these  two  Bills  respectively.  The  Bill 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  provides 
that— 

**  Eyerj  Commission  of  Loiiaoy  which  directs 
the  Inquisitioa  thereon  to  be  mjtde  bv  the  Oath  of 
a  Jurj  shall  be  addressed  to  one  or  more  of  the 
Judges  of  Ber  Migestj*s  Courts  of  (Queen's  Beodi, 
Common  Pleas,  or  Eiehequer,  and  the  Judge,  or 
one  of  the  Judges,  to  whom  such  Commission  shall 
be  so  addressed,  shall  make  the  Inquisition  thereby 
directed,  and  shall  return  the  same  into  the  High 
Court  of  Chancex7." 

That  provision  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
says  IS  identical  with  the  one  introduced 
by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  The  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  mv*  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  in  the  ibllowing 
terms: — 

**  A  Commission  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  dt 
lunaiico  it^guirendo  may,  in  anj  ease  in  which  the 
inquiry  shul  be  opposed  by  the  alleged  lunatic, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  uRimate  saving  of  litiga- 
tion and  expense,  if  It  shall  be  considered  eipe* 
dient,  be  issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  addressed  to 
any  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer, 
directing  them  to  make,  by  a  Jury,  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  he  therein  mentioned." 

The  BiU  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  provides  that, 
in  particular  cases,  where  a  saving  of  ex- 
pense may  occur,  or  where,  from  other 
circumstances,  it  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  issue  a  writ  to  any  of  the 
Judges.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  from  the 
Woolsack,  telb  us  that  provision  is 
identical  with  one  requiring  that  every 
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case  shall  be  referred  to  Judges  of  the 
superior  courts.  I  rose,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  the  memory  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  nor  yet  of  vindi- 
cating myself  from  any  charge  of  incon- 
sistency,  but  simply  to  point  out  that  the 
ablest  and  acutest  minds  may  be  misled  if 
they  do  not  very  carefully  consider  and 
compare  together  the  propositions  of  two 
Acts  which  they  declare  to  be  identi- 
cal, and  from  the  supposed  identity  of 
which  they  are  led  to  make  attacks  on 
those  happening  to  differ  from  them  in 
opinion,  

Thr  lord  CHANCELLOR:  The  no- 
ble Lord  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
no  jury  trial  can  be  had  except  where  the 
lunatic  demands  it.  The  Bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect,  but 
directs  that  where  according  to  tiie  exist- 
ing law  a  jury  trial  is  to  be  had,  it  shall  be 
had  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  suit- 
able.        

LoBi)  CHELMSFORD :  In  all  cases. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  In  all 
cases  of  jury  trial.  This  misapprehension 
only  shows  how  the  acutest  minds  may  be 
misled  by  imperfect  information. 

TSE  Eael  of  DERBY :  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  ''  shall  in  all  cases  " 
can  be  identical  with  "  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  thought  expedient."  One  renders 
it  imperative  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
send  every  case  before  a  Judge  of  a  superior 
court.  The  Bill  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  says 
that  in  particular  cases,  where  it  is  thought 
expedient,  it  maybe  sent.  And  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  actually  pointed 
out  that  in  certain  cases  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  reference  would  be 
insuperable. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  it  was 
evident  that  the  phrase  "in  all  cases,*' 
appearing  in  the  Bill,  must  be  subject 
to  explanation  and  qualification.  There 
were  other  points  which  required  revision, 
such  for  instance  as  clause  ^^e,  which 
provided  that  "  every  inquisition  whereby 
any  person  shall  be  found  to  be  incom- 
petent from  unsoundness  or  imbecility  of 
mind  to  manage  himself  and  his  affairs 
sliall  have  the  same  force  as  an  inquisition 
finding  a  person  to  be  a  lunatic."  The 
meaning  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
must  clearly  have  been  **  unsoundness  and 
imbecility  of  mind."  [The  Lohb  Chait- 
CELLOR  assented.]  But  the  same  mistake 
recurred  in  other  passages ;  and  if  these 
were  not    rectified,    a    very    dangerous 


I  weapon  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  would,  in  feet, 
j  be  armed  with  a  jurisdiction  which  the 
law  of  England  had  always  renounced, 
and  he  might  say  denounced.  He  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  their  Lordships 
should  agree  to  the  section  of  this  Bill 
which  provided  that  in  every  case  of 
I  lunacy  the  inquiry  should  be  confined  to 
,  the  time  at  which  it  took  place,  and  that 
no  evidence  should  be  admitted  of  circum- 
stances which  occurred  more  than  two 
years  bef:>re.  By  the  Act  of  1858,  sec- 
tion 47,  it  was  provided  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  confined  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  alleged  lunatic  at  the  time  it  took 
place,  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
direct  to  the  contrary :  and  therefore  the 
object  sought  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  upon  the  Woolsack  might  be  ob- 
tained without  any  new  law  whatever. 
Their  Lordships  had  already  heard  that 
of  561  commissions  which  had  been  tried 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1858  only 
twenty  had  been  tried  with  the  aid  of  a 
jury.  Of  those  twenty  cases,  eleten  oe- 
cupied  only  one  day  each;  three,  two 
days ;  one,  three  days ;  three,  five  days ; 
one,  nine  days ;  and  another  (that  of  Mr. 
Windham),  thirty-one  days.  Nothing 
was  more  desirable  when  a  considerable 
event  occurred,  which  seemed  to  render 
necessary  some  important  change  of  the 
law,  than  to  abstain  firom  immediate  ac- 
tion, and  to  wait  until  the  passions  of 
the  moment  had  cooled  down — for  the 
moment  when  you  could  more  calmly  look 
at  the  result  and  effect  of  that  event;  and 
he  was  not  convinced  that  their  Lordships 
were  now  so  competent  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Windham's  inquiry  as  they 
would  be  some  few  months  hence.  Such 
an  inquiry,  affecting  as  it  did  the  fi*ee 
enjoyment  of  life  by  a  person  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  utmost  liberty  of 
action,  was  really  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should 
be  conducted  ought  not  to  be  lightly  or 
hastily  determined.  He  had  always  un- 
derstood that  it  was  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  lunacy  law  that  the  question 
whether  a  man  was  of  unsound  mind 
should  be  tried  at  his  mansion,  wherever 
it  was  situate,  or  at  his  last  place  of  abode. 
That  requirement  was  made  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  alleged  lunatic ;  but  it  would 
be  withdrawn  if  such  cases  were  to  be 
tried  in  a  superior  court.  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him  in 
regard  to  the  objectionable  character  of 
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the  claase  which  limited  the  inquiry  into 
the  state  t)f  naind  of  the  alleged  lunatic  to 
the  two  year9  preTiotis  to  the  commission. 
As  to  the!  restriction  on  the  medical  evU 
dence,  f  t  was  often  said,  sarcastically,  that, 
doctors  djiffered ;  hu^  so  did  other  profes- 
sional men.  t)ifferences  of  opinion  arose 
from  the  general  infirmity  of  the  h^ma^ 
mind ;  hut  in  the  case  of  medical  evidence 
in  courts  of  law  the  difTerence  ^as  some- 
times more  apparent  ;than  real,  and  aldose 
from  ^e  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  in  con- 
fusing witnesses  or  distorting  what  was 
said.  As  the  law  at  present  atood|  the 
person  yhp  ^nd^ted  the  :^lquiry  could 
examine  the  lunatic  once^  twice,  or  more 
frequently ;  hut  by  this  Bill  he  would  be 
directed  to  examine  the  alleged  lunatic  at 
the  oommei^cement  of  the  inquiry,  and 
unless  there  was  anothei^.  direction  that 
would  be  taken  to  be  the  proper  course. 
But  he  denied  that' it  y^HB  the  proper 
course.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
injurious  than  that  the  alleged  lunatic 
shqulcl^  be  pall^  before  Judge  and  jury 
in  the  first  instanco,  and  be  tried,  in  fact, 
upon  the  affidavits  upon  whiqli  the  oom- 
mission  issued,  before  any  case  was  esta- 
blished ftgainst  him.  !Qe  did  not  approve 
the  proposal,  to  give  the  alleged  lunatic 
the  imperative  right  to  be  examined  in 
public.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cheim^ord]  had  well,  described 
what  would  be  the  effect  iq  m^py  in- 
stances,  and  l^e  entirely  concurred  thai 
such  an  examination  could  do  no  good, 
and  might  do  great  harm  to  the  alleged 
lunatic.  He  would  not  troiible  ^^li^ir 
Lordships  upon  othc^r  points  of  detail  with 
regard  to  the  visitors,  which  would  be 
better  discussed  in  a  Committee]  but,  with 
every  respect  for  the  present  registrar,  who 
was  a  most  competent  and  excellent  of|- 
cer,  he  objected  to  his  practising  as  a  soli- 
citor, as  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  whole 
time  might  be  employed  advantageously  in 
assisting  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  many 
occasions,  when,  spealdng  from  experience, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  must  feel  the  want  of 
such  assistance.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  then  thanked  their  Lordships  who, 
sitting  on  either  side  of  the  House,  had 
expr^sed  favourable  opinions  of  the  mea- 
sure of  1853. 

LoKD  CRANWORTH  rose,  not  to  pro- 
long the  discussion,  but  to  clear  up  a  doubt 
which  had  been  cast  upon  a  portion  of  the 
subject  by  the  unfortunate  wording  of  some 
of  the  clauses  of  this  Bill.  By  the  present 
law,  although  there  was  a  power  ^  issue 
Lord  St.  Leonards 


a  special  commission,  the  power  was 
pever  exercised,  and  all  Commissions  were 
dii:«cted^td  the  Haster.  :  The  Master  th^ 
gave  notice  to  the  alleged  lunatic  of  the 
commissioA,  and  informed  him  that  if  he 
pleased  he  could  have  his  case  investi- 
gated by  a  jury.  It  appeared  that  in  541 
eases  out  of  561  no  suc^  desij^o  had  hjbei^ 
expressed.  The  words  in  tiie  iill  were. 
that  every  commission  should  follow  the' 
fojcm  in  the  schedule,  or,  in  o{her  words^ 
that 'every  commission  should  be  tried  by 
a  jury.  His  no^e  an^  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack  ha^  explaiiied  that  the  in- 
tention was  that  '^henever  a  conamission 
yraa  tq  be  triecj  by  a  jury,  but  not  ,othe;r-! 
wise,,  certain  proceedings  should  take 
place.  The  Bill  would  require  alterations  in 
Committee  to  make  it  consistent  with  that 
meaningf  He  concurred  .  in  opinion  that 
those  oi^es  should  be  tried  by  one  of  the 
Jftdges  of  the  superior  coor^;  jpind-^at  the 
proposed  change  would  be  a  great  improve^ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  very 
objectionable  to  say  that  all  cases  must  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  tl^t  they  ^hpuld  be  so  trie^ 
unless  some  special  circi^mstanoes  required 
it.  Qo  would  suggest  whether  it  weald 
not  be  better  to  say  that  the  jury  cases 
should  be  ^ed  by  one  of  the  superior 
Judges  or  by  the^  Lo^ds  Justices.  That 
would  be  a  far  better  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  enorraoqs  ej^pense  than 
any  enactment  as  to  what  might  and  what 
might  not  be  given  in  evidence.  He  could 
not  agree  wiUi  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
time  over  which  ^he  inquiry  should  extend 
to  two)'  yea^  It  might  be  necessary  to 
show  that  certain  symptoms  now  mani- 
fested by  t^ie  alleged  lunatic  had  at  some 
previous  period  been  followed  by  severe 
lui^icy ;  and  to  shut  out  evidence  of  that 
sort  would  be  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry.  Neither  could  he  agree  that  it 
was  either  reasonable  or  safe  to  shut  out 
medical  testimony  because  there  were 
some  medical  men  who  entertained  very 
wild  theories  on  the  subject.  Lunatics 
not  under  the  care  of  the  Great  Seal  could 
not  be  shut  up  without  a  certificate  from 
two  medical  men,  and  it  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  shut  out  that  kind  of 
testimony  in  the  more  important  cases.  If 
the  cases  were  to  be  tried  by  the  superior 
Judges,  it  might  be  safely  left  to  them  to 
say  what  weight  should  be  attached  to 
that  testimony.  By  this  he  did  not  mean 
in  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  recent  inquiry  and  other  in* 
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qairies  bad  been  condneted  bj  tbe  learned 
Masters,  thougb,  witb  all  deference  to 
them,  be  was  botmd  to  say  tbat  tbey 
eonld  not  bave  tbe  same  autbority  oter 
the  counsel  as  a  Judge  of  tbe  superior 
court  from  bis  position  must  baVe. 

Tbb  lord  CHANCELtOIt  pointed 
out  tbat  by  a  recent  Act  tbe  certificate  of 
the  medical  men  must  state,  not  only  tbeir 
opinion  of  tbe  man's  insanity,  but  tb6 
factd  on  wbicb  tbey  bad  formed  that 
opinion. 

Motion  offreid  to;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ildgly ;  and  eommitUd  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Friday,  tbe  21st 
instant 

House  adjoqrned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

to  Tliandaj  next,  balf-pMt 

Ten  o'elook. 


HOU  SK    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1862. 

MriruTKB.] — Niw  Wbit  IssuBD. — For  Chepping 
Wycombe,  vl  Sir  Geotgb  Henry  Dathwood, 
baronet,  deoKMSed. 

PuBUo  Bills.-*-!**  Sayings  Banks;  Courts  of 
Justice  Building. 

»•  Register  of  Voters. 

LteCTtRfeSIIIPS  IN  THE  TRAINING 
COLLEGES.-QUESTION. 

LoBD  EOBEET  CECIL  said,  be  wished 
to  ask  tbe  Vice  President  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council,  If  it  is  intended,  under 
tbe  revised  edition  of  the  Revised  Code 
to  abolish  any  of  tbe  Lectureships  in  tbe 
Training  Colleges,  and,  if  so,  when  that 
abolition  is  to  take  e£fect  ? 

Mr.  LOWE:  Sir,  tbe  Revised  Code, 
with  the  intended  modifications,  does  not 
propose  to  abolish  tbe  Lectureships  in  the 
Training  Colleges. 

CHINA— THE  TAEPINGS.-QUESTION. 

GoLovBL  BYKES  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
tbe  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfEairs,  Whether  in  tbe  anticipated  attack 
on  the  city  of  Shanghai  by  tbe  Taepings,  it 
is  intended  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality 
between  tbe  Imperialists  and  tbe  Taepings, 
due  provision  being  made  for  the  safety  of 
tbe  foreign  settlements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shanghai ;  and  whether  there  is 
any  foundation  for  a  statement  in  a  Paris 
paper— tbat  tbe  French  representatives  at 


Shanghai  baVb  ihvited  the  EngUsb  Au- 
thorities to  join,  in,  niijlitary  operations  for 
the  recapture  ef  Ningpoo  from  the  Tae- 
pings? 

Mr.  la  yard  :  Sir^  in  apswer  to  the 
question  of  tbe  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
I  have  to  state,  tbat  considering. the  great 
value  of  Briti^  property  in  Shanghai, 
amounAing^  to  many  millions  sterling ;  con- 
ftiderii!tg  the  policy  of  tbe  Taepings,  which 
is  a  policy  of  destruction  and.  extermina- 
tion ;  considering  that  hitherto  no  system 
of  Government  has  been  established  by  the 
Taepings ;  and  considering  the  vast  amount 
of  British  property  that  would  be  destroyed 
if  Shanghai  fell  into  their  b^nds.  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment  bave  deemed  it 
their, imperative  duty  to  give  orders  tbat 
Shanghai  shall  be  picketed  by  naval  means 
from  the  attack  of  the  Typings.  I  am 
not  aware  that,  there  .is  apy  foundation  for 
the  statement  in  the  Pans  paper  alluded 
to  by  my  hon.  and  gialland  Friend.  No 
such  information  ^  ireacbed  tbe  Foreign 
Office. 

FORTIFICATIONS  OF  GREAT  YAR- 
MOUTH.—QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  STRACEY  said,  be  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  purport  of  a  Correspondence 
between  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  1859,  rela- 
tive to  rendering  the  Port  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth in  a  proper  state  of  defence  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  tbat  the 
port  of  Great  Yarmouth  was  not  included 
among  tbe  places  enumerated  in  the  Sche- 
dule of  tbe  Fortifications  Loan  Bill,  nor 
was  it  thought  advisable  to  include  Great 
Yarmouth  in  the  Vote  for  fortifying  com- 
mercial harbours  in  the  Estimates  of  tbe 
present  year. 


PUBLIO  MONIES. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice  to  move  the  following 
Resolution :  — 

"  That,  in  order  to  stroDgthen  the  oheck  upon 
the  GoTemment  in  regard  to  issues  of  money  for 
any  pnblie  service  whatever  in  excess  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  just 
appropriation  of  every  payment  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  its  proper  aooount,  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  be  annnally  nominated  by  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  revising  all  Estimates  or  ao- 
counts  laid  before  Parliament ;  and  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee  to  report  in  what 
way  the  present  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
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AQdit  8hoQld  be  eztan^ed  or  changed,  with  a  Tiew  j 
to  render  such  Board  responsible  to  Parliament 
alone,  and  the  head  of  it  not  second  in  rank  to 
any  of  the  permanent  OfBeera  preridingorer  other 
departments,  and  also  to  make  the  present  system 
of  audit  aTailable  for  the  purposes  of  the  public 
service ;  ^nd  that  it  be  a  further  instruction  to 
such  Committee  td  report  to  this  House  the  exact 
period  of  the  financial  year  when  it  Would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  annual  Estimates  should  be  pre- 
Bwted  to  Parliament,  so  as  to  epabU  the  mces^ 
^ary  eiamination  of  such  Estimate!  or  aooonnts 
to  be  completed  and  reported  upon  by  such  Gpm- 
mittee  before  this  ^ouse  proceeds  to  sanction 
Buoh  Estimates  or  aeeoonts  by  a  vote  of  payment 
in  Supply^*' 

The  noble  Lord  said,  it  would  be  Id  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  at  the  close 
of  last  jear  he  moved,  as  an  amendment 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Appropri- 
ation Bill,  that  the  Bill  be  not  read  a 
second  time  until  it  was  printed  and  in 
the  hands  of  Members.  So  that  ev^rj 
hon.  Member  might  have  the  ppportu- 
nitj  of  seeing  for  himself  whether  it  con- 
tained those  checks  and  restrictions  which 
are  provided  by  the  constitution.  Th^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  recommen- 
ded him  not  to  press  that  Motion  ;  but 
expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  bring 
forward  the  subject  at  an  early  day  of 
the  present  Session.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for' North  Wiltshire 
gave  kim  similar  adviee»  and  fii&id — 

**  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  deter* 
mine  the  matter  early  next  Session,'' 

And  said,  that  jf  be  would 
'*  Move  for  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
nmging  t|ie  business  of  supply,  he  would  be  con- 
ferring an  important  service  and  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  Uoose/' 

The  House  expressed  its  concurrence 
}n  this  recommendation.  He  therefore 
considered  that  i^n  injunction  had  been 
laid  upon  him  by  the  House  to  bring  for- 
ward his  Resolution  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  Session.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  mark  of  great  carelessness  and  neg- 
lect not  to  comply  with  wishes  so  clearly 
expressed  b^^b  by  the  House  and  by  the 
two  righ(  bon.  Gentlemen.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, however,  he  must  guard  himself 
against  some  prejudices  which  were  likely 
to  arise  in  the  minds  of  hon.  Members. 
He  protested  that  it  was  by  no  means  his 
jintentioi^  ^  move  Cor  a  reduction  in  tbe 
jeffeetive  force  of  army  or  navy.  That 
was  a  totally  different  question,  and  need 
not  be  mixed  vp  with  the  present  piat- 
fer  9f  fi,nancer  It  wa^  a  flatter  which  hud^ 
yeiM"  by  ye^r,  t^  be  d^termine^  by  il^e 
exiganciefl  of  the  case,  and  urged  by 
Lord  Bobert  Ufjntagu  ' 


the  wisdom  of  the  Executive,  His  ob« 
ject  WM,  that  the  funds  shquld  bo  so 
wisely  applied,  and  so  strictly  appropriated 
HQOording  to  the  wishes  of  Parliaipent, 
that  the  same  effectiveness  in  army  and 
navy  might  be  m^inti^ined  at  a  mueh  les^ 
C03t  and  burd^P  tp  the  country.  He  did 
not  wijib  to  diminish  their  effectiveness, 
but  tq  ftecpmplish  a  aaving  by  means  of 
a  rigid  system  of  expenditure.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  he  desire  to  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  or  leave  them 
without  funds  wherewith  to  meet  .any  exi- 
gency that  might  arise.  The  Resolution 
he  now  mpved  embodied  np  newfangled 
ideas  of  his  own,  nor  did  he  lend  himself 
to  the  theories  of  any  enthusiasts  out  of 
doors^  The  Resolution  which  he  was  about 
to  move  had  been  taken  word  for  word 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Monies  ;  and  he  wished  to  force  the 
Government  to  adopt  recommendations 
which  had  been  backed  and  enforced  by  a 
distinct  Resolution  of  the  House.  The 
present  was,  therefore,  not  a  party  Motion, 
it  attacked  no  Administration  ;  it  only 
found  fault  with  a  system.  He  did  not 
hold  any  particulfir  Ministry,  nor  any 
individuals  before  him,  responsible  for 
the  evils  which  he  believed  to  exist.  He 
did  not,  however,  expect  to  receive  from 
the  Government  any  support  for  |i  proposal 
so  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  Office  and 
antagonistic  to  the  prejudices  of  those  in 
power  ;  for  it  would  limit  tbe  power  and 
influence  of  the  Administration.  For 
many  years  a  struggle  had  been  going  on 
between  the  House  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  as  to  the  management  of 
the  funds  of  the  country.  Whoever  open- 
ed the  Journals  of  the  House  would  see 
Motions  and  Amendments  which  were  the 
marks  and  traces  ef  the  contest  which 
had  been  carried  on  ;  as  the  maps  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy  bore  the  Cross- 
swords  by  every  river  and  on  every  bill. 
That  contest  had  been  the  nurse  and  cra- 
dle of  our  liberty.  It  would  not  cease 
until  the  country  ceased  to  be  free,  and  re- 
presentative institutions  existed  only  in 
name.  The  power  was  constitutionally  i^ 
the  hands  of  the  House,  But  the  powers 
of  the  House  had  been  gradually  filched 
away  by  the  Administrations  of  the  day. 
These  usurpations  hod  not  advanced  by 
great  strides.  They  bad  been  proceeding 
silently  and  quietly,  by  small  and  slow 
degrees.  This  might  be  thought  strong 
language,  but  be  was  supported  in  thi^ 
view   by  the  high  fiuan^cial  authority  of 
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a  man  who  bad  won  bis  laurels  in  ibis 
House,  and  tben  maiBtained  his  reputatioo 
in  another  place  ;  a  man  who  was  known 
to  haTo  the  most  intimate  aeqoaiatance 
with  the  subject,  for  be  bad  long  been 
Comptroller  of  the  Bxcbequer,  In  a  Par- 
lianientarj  paper.  No,  o2«  oi  tlie  year 
1858,  Lord  IConteagU  said**^ 

'*  I  deny  thai  sueb  eonfidenoe  in  the  EzeoutiTe 
is,  has,  or  ought  to  be  recognised  in  any  free 
State.  I  deny  that  it  has  ever  been,  firom  the 
earliest  times  a  principle  adopted  onder  the 
British  Ooettttotioii.  On  the  eoatrary,  it  is  eonr 
fUtutional -jealousy,  and  not  coniDdenoe,  npea 
which  our  institutions  are  founded,  and  on  which 
the  safety  of  the  liberties  of  England  depend." 

Jn  this  sense  the  Treasury  Memorandun) 
of  1857,  after  asserting  that  th^  control 
and  check  on  the  Treasury  is  purely  imr 
Ikginary,  says  that  '*  a  real  ^heok  must  be 
pstablish^  inatead  of  tlie  imaginary  one 
which  is  now  supposed  to  exist."  This 
check,  as  afterwards  developed,  consists  in 
"  the  Speaker  as  (he  highest  offcer  of  the 
House,  aided  by  an  annqally  appointed 
Finance  Committee.  This  was  also  the 
recommendation  of  the  Public  Monies 
Committee.  He  had  therefore  suggested 
in  his  Motion  that  the  pommittee  should 
be  so  appointed.  In  cdnseauence,  however, 
of  reasons  which  the  SpeMer  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  in  private,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  substitute  for  the  words  "Mr. 
Speaker  "  the  words  "  the  Committee  of 
Selection.'^  It  might  be  asked,  why  not 
allow  this  Committee  to  be  nominated 
like  other  Committees  ?  But  what  would 
that  amount  to  ?  Virtually  to  this,  that 
the  Government  of  the  day  would  propose 
a  check  upon  their  own  expenditure-*- 
a  Committee  to  look  into  their  own  ac- 
counts. But  if  the  appointment  were  left 
to  the  other  side  of  the  House;  then  it 
would  come  to  this,  that  tb^  Opposition 
would  nominate  a  Committee  to  criticise 
the  acts  of  the  Qovemmeut.  It  seemed 
to  him,  therefore,  that  this  duty  should  be 
▼ested  in  aii  authority  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  all  party  and  faction  whatsoever. 
fie  could  not,  as  he  had  already  said,  ex^ 
pect  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  ^he  part  of 
the  Government ;  neither  could  he  expect 
support  from  the  front  bench  oa  this  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  Hous^  ;  neither 
from  the  Government  in  esse  uor  the  Go- 
vernment in  po^se  ;  neither  from  Gentle- 
men actually  in  power  por  from  Gentlemen 
that  expected  that  they  any  day  might  re- 
ceive it.  Yet  there  were  right  non.  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  who,  whenever  they  were 
in  office,  bad  plumed  themselves  on  the  way 


in  which  they  eondocted  their  administrative 
duties  ;  who  had  manifest  their  accuracy 
and  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  fuqds  ;  and  shown  their  desira 
conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
Parliai^eat ;  and  who,  when  out  of  oflSce, 
were  constantly  bringing  thase  questions 
before  the  House  and  insisted  upon  &<i 
nanpial  accuracy  being  n^intained,  with 
the  greatest  importunacy  which  waa  pos*- 
sible,  without  actually  being  troublesome 
tp  tbe  Government.  Ha  trusted*  then, 
that  from  sonie  of  those  right  hon.  Gently 
mee  be  might  meet  with  a  small  modJcuni 
of  support.  Tet  he  rested  bis  case  prin- 
cipally upoq  Ihe  support  of  iudependpn( 
Miembers  ;  especially  saab  of  them  aa  bad 
ffone  down  to  their  constituents^  and  beea 
lavish  in  their  Dromises  and  profuse  \v^ 
their  pledges  of  nnancial  reform  and  finapr 
cial  retrenchment.  Now  was  the  tima  %Q 
fulfil  those  nromisj^s  ;  her^  was  tb^  oppor* 
tunity  to  reaeepa  thoae  pledges.  He  would, 
however,  remind  tbe  Qorernment  that  their 
responsibility  is  PQt  less  because  tha 
willingness  tp  obey  is  strong.  His  object 
now  was  to  explain  the  axtent  of  the  ^?ils 
which  he  believed  to  exist,  and  thcp  to 
shpw  tbe  remedies  which  ai  various  times 
bad  bpen  dcvisad'^be  barriera  pf  opposi*- 
tion  which  had  been  raisad  against  tb^ 
asurpatipns  of  the  Ministry,  The  first  rer 
medy  was  the  Appropriation  Bill ;  that  hp 
would  show  bad  been  sapped  and  under- 
mined, and  had  become  nearly  useless. 
Then  there  was  tbe  Audit  Board  f  that 
had  been  overridden  by  the  Treasfirj  (as 
he  should  prove  by  tbp  evidence  which 
had  been  taken  before  Compiittees  pf 
that  House),  and  was  merely  a  delusion 
and  a  sham.  Then  Committees  b^d  bpen 
apppinted  by  tbp  House  \  but  thpir  ^- 
ports  had  been  shelved  as  apon  as  pre^euf 
ted,  and  their  recpmmei^ations  bad  npver 
been  regarded.  He  wopld  first  aay  a  few 
words  to  make  out  his  casOt  tp  make,  as 
it  were,  the  diagnosis  pf  tbie  disea8^,  He 
would  not  enlarge  piuch  op  the  siap  of  the 
Estimates  ;  for  this  was  a  matter  pn  which 
much  had  lately  been  said.  Qe  must, 
however,  allude  to  this  n^atter  jn  a  Tory 
cursory  manner.  From  a  Parliamentary 
paper  lately  given  to  Members,  it  appeared 
that  the  sums  voted  in  Supply  in  1835 
amounted  only  to  ^6 1 4.000,000  {  ^l  184Q 
to  £17.500,000;  in  1850  ^y  rpse  to 
£20,000,000,  and  in  1860  to  no  less  thaa 
£45,500,000.  The  sums  voted  i^nnually 
in  Supply  were  now  more  than  all  fh^ 
sums  so  voted  during  the  whole  |:^igi^  (^ 
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William  III.  ;  they  were  fifty  times  a^ 
great  ds  tbej  were  in  any  one  year  at  tlie 
beginning  of  that  reign.  The  Array  Es- 
timates alone  were  as  great  as  at  the  rcry 
height  of  thiit  fierce  struggle,  when  ^9 
bad  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  America 
against  us.  Om*  pe^e  was  but  war  in  mas- 
querade i  it  combined  the  costliness  oT  war 
with  the  carelessness  of  peace.  He  would 
now  state  the  Votes  for  the  Army,  Nayy, 
and  Civil  Senrices,  taking  them  at  interrals 
of  teb  tears.  ,Ih  the  year  1839  the  sums 
▼oted  for  the  navy  were  £5,500,000  ;  in 
1849,  £7.000,000;  in  1859.. £13.000.000. 
The  soms  toted  for  the  army  in  1839  were 
£8,500,000 ;  in  1849,  £9.000,000 ;  and 
in  1859,  £13,000.000.  Then  the  sums 
▼oted  for  the  Civil  Services  were,  in  1839, 
£2,500,000;  in  1849,  £4.000,000  ;  and 
in  1859,  £15.000,000.  Mr.  Laing.  who 
had  been  Under  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, bad  shown  iu  his  evidence  befote  the 
Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure 
not  only  that  the  Estimated  bad  increased 
to  a  most  incredible  extent,  but  that  the 
increase  had  been  progressive  in  a  multi- 
plied ratip.  Between  the  years  1851  and 
1 856  the  average  fnct-ease  was  only  at  the 
rate  of  £200,000  a  year;  between  1856 
and  1859  it  was  £275,000  ;  and  in  1859 
it  was  £600.000.  It  became  the  duty 
then,  if  not  the  interest,  of  the  House  tO 
ask  itself  why  this  should  be.  Why  was 
the  increase  so  rapid  and  so  grelit  ? 
That  question  had  been  answered  in  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Miscel- 
laneous Expenditure.  The  simple  answer 
was.  that  Parliament  had  lost  its  control 
over  the  funds ;  that  the  control  had  been 
usurped  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  That 
assertion  he  made,  not  upon  his  own  autho- 
rity, but  upon  that  of  men  of  great  weight 
who  had  been  examined  before  Committees 
of  the  House.  This  control  was  lost  in 
various  ways;  the  scrutiny  of  Parliament 
was  evaded  by  various  means.  He  would 
allude  in  the  first  place  to  the  system  of 
balances.  Mr.  Laing,  when  questioned  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  that  point  before 
the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expendi- 
ture, gave  evidence  to  the  following  effect — 

"  Is  it  apparent  in  any  account  which  is  Uid 
before  Parlianient  f  No,  it  is  not ;  unless  in  the 
Vote  submitted  to  Parliament  it  maj  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  sometimes  is.  in  a  note. 

*<  Is  it  the  fiMst  that,  from  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  accounts  are  published.  Parliament  is  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  apparent  balance 
is  already  bespoken  f  .  .  .  .  Undoubtedly, 
the  fiu)t  is  not  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
Parliament." 

Lord  Robert  Montagu 


After«trards,  in  speaking  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. Mr.  Laing  is  asked  by — 

"  Sir  HsiTRT  Willouobbt:  Are  yon  aware  that 
a  balance  had  been  left  in  various  ways  unknown  to 
Parliament  until  the  Committee  on  public  moniea 
made  its  inresUgation  and  reported  f  .  .  .  aod 
was  it  not  id  consequence  of  that  being  found 
out  that  the  &Hm  of  money  of  £60.000  was  sur- 
rendered?   Mr.  LiJKo.    No  doubt." 

In  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
last  year  on  Public  accounts  it  was  stated 
that  as  the  balances  were  not  surrendered, 
in  the  Civil  Service,  "There  is  no  means 
of  checking  the  accounts."  In  the  Re- 
port various  examples  were  given.  There 
was  a  case  one  year  of  a  balance  of 
£43,000  remaining  in  hand  from  the  Vote 
for  Royal  Palaces  i  and  yet  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  came  down  to  the  House 
and  asked  for  a 'Vote  of  £44.000,  without 
stating  that  he  had  that  balance.  The 
whole  of  that  £44,000  remained  in  excess 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  £44,000 
would,  therefore,  Iiave  been  much  better 
left  to  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  Minister  had  asked  for  it» 
without  needing  it,  merely  to  have  it  in 
his  hands.  Again,  there  was  another  in- 
stance, though  the  particulars  he  did  not 
recollect,  in  which  there  was  a  balance  of 
£650,000,  which  was  more  than  all  the 
Expenditure  under  that  head  in  the  year. 
Of  course  such  balances  became  very  con- 
venient in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
power,  and  a  useful  cloak  and  screen  from 
the  scrutiny  of  Parliament.  It  is  then  an  im- 
portant question  to  ask  how  these  balances 
are  obtained  ?  how  are  they  manufactured  ? 
It  appeared  from  Mr.  Anderson's  evidence 
last  year  that  these  balances  were  manufac- 
tured by  every  department  asking  for  a  sum 
greater  than  it  would  be  likely  to  expend. 
Tie  said,  ''  Every  department  estimates 
with  a  view  to  be  safe."  Mr.  Laing  was 
more  precise,  for  in  1860  he  stated  in  evi- 
dence that  every  department  asks  for  a 
Vote  one  quarter  greater  than  the  utmost 
which  they  thought  they  would  expend. 
This  being  the  fact,  what  was  the  result  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  practice  ?  It 
appeared  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Laing, 
that  the  Treasury  could  always  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  unexpended  ba- 
lances. They  were  then  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Paymaster  General,  increas- 
ing the  general  balance  at  the  Pay  Office; 
and  then  Mr.  Laing  was  asked  this  ques- 
tion, *'  That  being  so,  might  not  the 
money  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
the  particular  object  for  which  the  money 
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had  been  voted  V*  and  he  answered,  "Tes, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Paymaster  General : 
when  it  got  there,  the  appropriation  of 
it  could  not  be  traced  further."  That 
constituted  the  first  means  bj  which  the 
control  of  Parliament  was  evaded  ;  and 
yet  in  the  finance  accounts  of  last  year 
no  accounts  were  given  under  the  head  of 
arrears  and  balances,  though  it  was  by 
means  of  these  halonces  tiiat  the  control 
of  Parliament  was  evnded.  In  fact,  un- 
der that  head  all  that  was  printed  was 
this,  '*  It  is  not  considered  necci^sary  to 
print  this  class  of  accounts."  He  would 
now  allude  to  another  mode  by  which  the 
control  of  Parliament  was  evaded  — 
namely,  by  transfers,  or  misappropria- 
tions. In  these  cases  the  control  of  Par- 
liament is  not  only  evaded  ;  its  orders  are 
directly  set  at  nought  and  violated.  Mr. 
Laing,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  after 
allowing  that  the  rule  about  oppropriation 
is  **  rather  elastic,"  is  asked  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote — 

**  How  soon  is  any  applicatioa  of  one  sum  to 
another  purpose  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament f — If  it  were  within  the  same  Vote,  I 
do  not  see  that  it  would  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parlionient. 

"  Sir  Stavfobd  NoaTHcoTs :  If  therefore  the 
Klinisters  of  the  day  wished  to  expend  a  oertnin 
sum  upon  an  object  for  which  they  were  not  likely 
to  get  the  consent  of  Parliament,  they  might,  by 
taking  a  v«rry  small  sum  for  that  object,  and  by 
taking  unnecessarily  large  sums  for  other  objects, 
accomplish  the  object  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament  f —  .  .  .  Mr.  Laiko  :  I  do  not  know 
vrhether  what  is  suggested  could  be  done  to  any 
large  extent.  If  it  were  done  to  a  large  extent, 
it  would  be  almost  certain  to  excite  attention, 
especially  if  it  were  done  for  some  unpopular 
object  ...  at  the  same  time,  theoretically 
•peaking,  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  a  certain 
extent.'* 

And  Mr.  Anderson  (chief  clerk  of  the 
Treasury)  gives  similar  evidence,  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  department,  by  post- 
poning work  for  wliioti  money  has  been 
Totcd,  to  obtain  funds  for  a  work  (to  which 
a  Vote  of  Credit  has  been  specially  applied) 
to  set  free  part  of  that  Vote  of  Credit 
for  the  purpo^A  of  another  department. 
In  fact,  it  would  thus  be  quite  possible  to 
spend  £200,000  on  elections  and  do  one 
would  know.  The  House  recollected  that 
at  the  end  of  the  Navy  Et^timates  of  the 
present  year  eight  cases  of  transfer  uere 
noticed.  Tiiia  occurred  during  March  last, 
when  the  House  was  fitting,  and  when  its 
Bunction  for  the  transfer  might  have  been 
obtained ;  and  it  had  the  otiier  night  been 
VOL.  CLXV.    [third  series.] 


declared  by  the  bon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Stamford  that  these  transfers  were  ef- 
fected *'  so  as  to  defeat  the  control  of  the 
House.**  This  was  in  the  debate  on  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  the 
other  night.  He  had  heard,  but  he  did 
not  knew  whetlier  the  statement  was  cor- 
rect, that  when  the  right  hon.  and  gallant' 
Member  for  Huntingdon  was  Secretary  for 
War,  in  1858.  finding  the  barrack  accom- 
modation deficient,  he  inquired  into  the 
reason,  and  discovered  that  the  £3,500,000 
which  had  been  voted  for  that  purpose 
during  the  four  previous  years,  had  been 
transferred  or  misappropriated  before  he 
came  into  office.  He  had  also  heard  that 
the  gallant  General,  although  he  was  roost 
scrupulous  in  the  msnageinent  of  his  de- 
partment, and  though  determined  that  not 
a  single  Vote  in  his  department  should  be 
exceeded,  was  obliged  to  propose  a  Vote 
for  a  large  excess  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
management of  those  who  had  gone  before 
him  in  the  oflice.  The  next  example  of 
this  evil  system  was  the  case  of  a  whole 
department.  The  Woods  and  Forests  was 
a  department  put  openly  and  avowedly  be- 
yond the  control  of  Parliament.  Mr.  An-* 
derson,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that — 

"The  accounts  are  laid  before  Parliament 
when  the  expenditure  had  been  incurred,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  altering  it.  No  pre- 
vious sanction  of  Parliament  is  given  to  the  items 
of  expenditure.  It  Is  an  account  of  money  ex- 
pended over  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
no  ooDtroL" 

The  building  at  Pimlico,  as  well  as  that  at 
Sandhurst,  which  had  recently  been  mat- 
ter of  discussion,  was  an  illustration  of 
another  way  in  which  the  control  of  Par- 
liament was  evaded.  That  building  was 
begun  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
and  then  a  Vote  was  asked  to  pay  for  the 
expense.  This  Vote  was  objected  to. 
Then  the  Minister  said :  This  money  haa 
already  been  expended ;  besides,  there  is 
a  contract  for  the  rest,  and  the  contractor 
must  receive  a  bonus  to  induce  him  to 
drop  his  contract ;  theu  you  must  pay  for 
ci'ggiQg  up  what  has  already  been  built ; 
and  this  will  amount  to  nearly  the  same 
as  the  whole  building  would  cost. 

Another  class  of  Votes  placed  beyond 
the  control  of  Parliament  was  the  class  of 
Civil  Contingencies.  This  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Laing,  who  stated — 

'*  There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  vears.  to 
pot  into  Class  7  certain  matters  which  ss^ka 
properly  belong  to  other  classes."  j 
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Than  h0  «aj»  that  onco  a  work  g0t»  iiUa 
Glaaa  7  U  never  gets  out  again.  Ue  i» 
tlieo  asked  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcotd— 

"  Are  not  all  sams  expended  on  Oivil  Contin- 
geneies,  expended  withoat  the  Oontrol  of  Parlia- 
nMtit  M  sit  f^Tes,  no  deabt:  Ciril  OontingeiioJes 
is  a  fiiod  wtiieh  tlia  TreMorjr  kss  a  dissntisn  t* 
draw  opoiv"  Ao« 

"  Sir  Staffobd  Nobthootb  :  And  therefore  the 
effect  of  voting  upon  CiTil  Contingencies  charges 
fiu*  serrioes  which  might  regalarly  be  estimated, 
is  this^tAiaS  the  eonirol  ef  Parilameat  over 
those  serrioes  is  prastioaUj  destreyed  f  —  No 
doubt ;  the  Civil  Continf^enoies  should  be  ooa- 
fined  as  strictly  as  possible  to  matters  which 
cannot  be  foreseen." 

Sneh  a  esavenieaiolats  for  the  aoquiMtioQ 
of  power  !••  of  eourse,  made  the  laost  of. 
Mr.  Laing  is  asked  bj  Sir  Stafford  North* 

«0t6— 

«  Of  late  years  the  &ct  has  been  that  the  Trea- 
sm7  has  spent  more  upon  Civil  Contingencies 
tfaaa  the  amount  psoposed  f — Tes ;  I  apprehead 
is  wiU  become  neoeasary  to  transfer  sobm  large 
Votes  to  the  Estimates,  and  yet  take  nearly  the 
i  sum  lor  Civil  Contingencies." 


Henee  this  olass  is  not  onlj  bad  in  itself, 
Vnt  is  an  abettar  and  pander  to  other 
elaasee^     Thus-* 

"  Sir  STAvroBD  Northoots  :  Is  it  not  £he  case 
that  the  nrnmber  of  objects  included  in  Clas^  7 
bas  grown  from  eight  objects  in  1848,  te  ilfty- 
three  otgecUia  1869  ?— Tes,  that  is  so." 

Also,  Mr.  Anderson  s%y%  that  if  we  go 
en  aa  wa  have  done  of  late  jeavt^  Class 
7  will  soon  absorb  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Laiitg 
continues,  that  this  ia  the  class  over  which 
Parliament  should  exercise  the  strictest 
supervision.  Yet  it  id  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  during  the  Dog- 
dayt ;  and  thuft  '*  this  omnibus  Class  '*  es- 
capes all  attention  from  Parliament.  Mr. 
Anderson  last  tear,  in  answer  to  a  qnes- 
fion  put  by  Sir  James  Oraham,  defined 
Civil  Contingencies  as  ^'  A  fUnd  to  meet 
expenses  which  cannot  be  fbreseen,  for 
which  no  provision  can  be  made  and  no  es- 
timate prepared. '*  Yet  he  then  says  that 
**  If  this  principle  were  adhered  to,  the 
residuum  in  Civil  Contingencies  would  be 
tcry  ^mnll  indeed  ',**  for  this  dads  contains 
''a  very  small  proportion  of  expenses 
which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  for  which 
^0  provision  could  be  madd^  and  no  etti- 
mate  prepared.''  In  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  last  year,  various  examples 
are  giv^n.  For  instance  a  chapel  was 
bought  in  Paris  ;  the  House  subsequently 
jrefused  to  saiietion  the  purchase*  and  tlM 
chapel  was  reaaM  at  a  lee»— t1i«  naiioii 
Lord  Robert  Montagu 


heiAg  mulcted  in  the  differeoee.  Tha 
Report  says,  '*  Thhi  ought  to  have  beea 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Parliament." 
Then,  there  was  the  case  of  a  sum  of 
£37  jiOO  given  to  the  Monte  Videaa  Go- 
vemmonty  no  one  knows  why  ;  on  this 
the  Report  says,  **  This  expenditure  wss 
incurred  without  the  knowledge  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  might  have  been  made  fram  the 
Treasury  chest,  which  would  have  brought 
it  before  Parliaments"  Then,  again  a 
sum  was  given  to  the  King  of  Bonsy« 
so  that  '*  The  authority  of  ParUanseat  was 
entirely  defeated  in  the  payment  of  that 
sum.'*  In  short,  as  Ur.  Anderson  says 
in  oonelnsion,  this  class  of  civil  eon* 
tingeooies  should  be  discontinued,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fund  with  which  snob  trieks 
ean  be  played.  He  should  next  advert  to 
Votes  of  Credit.  He  had  already  alluded 
to  them  under  the  head  of  transfers^  as  a 
means  whiob  helped  the  commission  of 
such  misappropriations.  They  w«re  also 
in  themselves  a  means  of  erading  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament.  It  was  a  Terjr  great 
error  to  confound  together  Votes  of  Credit 
and  Votes  on  Account.  These  are  totally 
different  things.  The  Committee  cm  PoIk 
lie  Monies  had  reeo«nmendod  that  Votes 
on  Account  should  be  taken  ^*  For  seek 
services  as  had  already  been  sanetiened  by 
Parliament,"  in  order  to  preserve  Parlia- 
nMntary  control,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
miaapprapriattons.  Such  a  eonfuaion  is 
net  made  in  private  aftiirs.  If  a  trades^ 
man  presents  his  account  and  asks  for 
money  on  account  the  demand  is  thought 
very  reasonable.  But  if  a  tailor,  ta  wl^m 
yen,  Sir,  owed  nothing,  eame  and  asked 
for  meney  on  credit,  in  return  for  whidi 
he  would  engage  to  supply  you  with  such 
clothes  as  he  might  deem  suitable  and 
necessary  to  your  rank,  position,  and 
dignity  $  you  would  think  the  tailer  wss 
making  a  most  extraordinary  and  inde- 
fensible proposal.  Yet  this  is  what  Mio« 
isters  constantly  do.  The  Joomals  of 
this  House  shew  that  onr  fbrefaHiers 
always  resisted  such  a  pmposal.  In  1675 
there  was  a  Resolution  that  **  Tbts  Houae 
refusee  to  grant  money  te  pay  off  ant 
sums  spent  in  antic! patten.*'  HatBdi 
mentions  a  later  Resolution  that  *'  Whose* 
ever  shall  advance  money  on  the  revemM 
shall  be  judged  to  hinder  the  sittingp  of 
Parliament ; "  and  also  a  Resolntioa 
sgarnst  **  accepting  tallies  of  anticipa^ 
tion."  The  Journals  next  shew  that 
when  William  III.  pnyposed  that  a  Vote  of 
Credit^MuM  be  giten  him  to  the  extent 
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of  £1,000,000  for  the  purpmMi  of  carry- 
ing  on  the  war  in  which  he  was  eagagtcl^ 
the  House  eame  to  a  Resolation  not  to 
grant  sueh  a  rote  to  a  greater  amonnt 
than  £10,000.  Crtorge  L  also  asked 
for  Buppliea  to  concert  measuree  against 
the  King  of  Sweden  who  was  plotting 
aoBie  mischief  agninst  this  oonntrj.  It 
was  then  urged  that  ''It  waa  unparlia* 
Vientary  to  gr&nt  a  Qupplj  before  the 
occasion  was  known,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  oipense  laid  hefore  the  Hottse.'* 
In  1737  a  Clause  of  Credit  was  passed 
allowing  Mini9lier9  to  applj  certain  sums 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  public  affairs. 
The  following  Protest  was  then  entered 
on  the  l4ord4'  JournaU ; — 

**  BeeauBe  it  is  iDoonsistent  whh  that  part  of 
tiie  Bill  which  fiirbids  the  mppliM  to  be  imed  to 
anj  other  purposes  than  those  speoided  ;  and  ren^ 
ders  ioeffectual  that  appropriation  of  the  public 
menej  wkieh  the  wisdom  of  many  Parlhunents 
haa  thought,  and  we  are  eoiiTinced  ought  to  be 
thoug^ht,  a  necessary  seouritj  against  the  nisap- 
pUofttioB  of  it.'* 

Precedents  are  of  use  because  thej  con- 
tain a  judgment  of  the  case  apart  f^om 
the  passions  of  the  day.  Here  is  another 
Protest,  of  still  greater  importance,  against 
a  Vote  of  Credit  for  £1,200.000,  in  the 
year  1734— 

"  Because  it  puts  it  in  t^e  power  of  a  Minister 
to  divert  anv  of  the  Supplies  to  whatever  pur- 
poses he  shall  see  6t  .  .  .  ,  .  whereas  Appropri- 
ating Clauses  were  introduced  to  prevent  the 
secret  ill  use  of  public  money  ;  and  every  ten- 
dency of  breaking  through  thaaa  is  a  just  founda- 
tion for  Parliamentary  jealousy  and  inquiry ;  and 
therefore  we  apprehend  that  we  cannot  answer  it 
to  the  nation  If  we  should  acquiesce  when  such 

innovations  are  attempted Monies  are 

granted  always  in  consequence  of  Estimates  laid 
before  the  liouse  of  Commons,  and  for  services 

specified But  this  ehivae  givea  miniaters 

snob  a  latitude  to  misapply  the  public  money,  that 
we  apprehend  it  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous 
oonsequen^e." 

Votes  of  Credit,  he  might  add,  oame  into 
ooittmon  use  during  the  war  which  we 
waged  against  France  at  tbo  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  but  then  they  were 
accompanied  by  various  restrictions  and 
obatructious  which  clearly  showed  that 
they  were,  even  then,  regarded  as  a  meana 
of  erading  Parliamentary  control.  Thus, 
Mr.  May  mentioiia  that  '*  Wbeo  a  Vote  of 
Credit  ia  necessarr  in  time  pf  war,  to 
«>oet  emei|;e<i^ef,  '  a  measage  U  aent 
from  the  Crown  w»der  tiga  manual  to 
both  Hou^ea,  which  message  is  referred  in 
the  Commoofl  to  a  CommiUee  of  Supply. 
Votes  of  Credit  are  manifestly,  therefore, 


another  way  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
Honsa  are  orerridden  and  Miniaters  obtain 
irrespansiUa  power  and  oentrol.  He  had 
now  shows  the  great  erila  which  exisited, 
and  traced  them  all  to  this  one  souroo  aa4 
origin  ;  namely,  the  wanfc  of  control  by 
Parliament.  Ha  had  ako  enumerated  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  auperrisioa  ol 
Parliameat  was  eradod.  He  confessed  that 
it  was  merely  a  bald  and  meagre  aketok^^ 
a  mere  ontitne.  But  these  who  foUowed  him* 
who  had  a  nuoh  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  subject  thaa  himself,  eoald 
fill  in  thoae  darker  shades,  and  add  that 
heightened  coloring  which  would  make  tha 
picture  more  true,  but  at  the  same  tine 
moro  terrible.  Ha  was  sura  that,  ai* 
cept  through  lasioest  and  inertness,  the 
House  would  not  connive  at  such  a  sya-. 
tern ;  it  would  not  abdicate  its  fuoetioaa* 
negleet  its  dutiea,  ahu^e  its  trust,  and 
lose  its  due  eantrol  over  the  funds,  ^r, 
that  people  deservea  a  tyrant  which  ha« 
ceased  to  dcfond  its  liberties  ;  and  tkoaa 
destroy  representative  institutions  who 
sap  the  control  of  repreaentativesw  He 
would  now  allude  to  the  harriera  whkh . 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  raited 
against  tlie  usnrpationa  of  the  Ministry 
— the  remedies  for  the  evils  of  which  wO' 
now  oomplain.  With  the  View  of  seen* 
ring  that  control,  recourse  had  been  bad, 
among  other  measures^  to  fn  Appro- 
nriation  BilL  Tn  it^  very  infaocyt  tbe 
tionae  showed  tbe  granteat  aaiialy  coa-r 
ceming  the  funds,  and  strictness  In  ap- 
propriating them.  He  found,  in  Grey  $ 
J)eb<xteM,  that  Mr.  Sachevrell  (who  assisted 
liord  Somers  in  framing  the  Appropria^ 
tian  Clause  at  tha  time  of  the  Revolution), 
asserted  that  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  8d« 
ward  I.  the  money  voted  by  the  Qouso 
was  always  strictly  appropriated.  At  all 
events,  there  were  statutes  of  the  time  af 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  by  whioh  the 
Supplies  were  appropriated.  Tbe  Com- 
raoas*  JournaU  contain  a  Reaolution  of  the 
year  1624,  to  the  effect  that  *'  Monies 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Subsidy  shall  be 
paid  as  first  voted."  Lord  Somers,  also, 
mentions  that  one  of  the  grievances,  in 
the  0eclaratio^  of  Grievanooaof  1642. 
was,  that  "  Sunss  of  money  iatanded  far 
the  guard  of  the  seas  are  dispersed  lo 
othqr  uses.'*  Towards  the  end  of  thet 
century,  aa  tbe  JoMrnala  testify.  Sir 
George  Downmg  aarried  an  Apprapriajtioa 
Clause  by  a  lai^e  majoritT.  And  subse- 
quently Sir  Thomas  Littleton  carried  a 
Resolution  that  the  momj  voted  for  ahlpt 
2  U  2  ^ 
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building  "  is  to  be  appropriated  and  applied 
only  as  speei6ed/'  and  that  '*heaTj  penal- 
ties should  be  laid  on  all  officers  of  the  Ez- 
ehequer,  and  on  all  through  whose  hands 
monej  shall  pass  which  has  been  diverted 
from  its  original  pnrpose."  Doring  that 
debate  Mr.  SaeheTrell  said  it  was  **  high 
treason  to  pay  money  to  any  other  use 
than  it  was  granted  for.'*  The  House 
then  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  to 
V  appropriate  the  supplies  pursuant  to  the 
several  Votes."  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy*  was  also  im- 
peached because  he  lent,  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  £90.000  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  navy.  Such  a  transfer 
was  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  impeach- 
ment. Soon  afterwards,  in  1689,  the 
1st  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
Lord  Somers  and  Mr.  Saobe?rell  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  Appropriation  Clauses. 
The  Appropriation  Clauses,  as  framed  by 
Lord  Somers,  contained  the  most  minute 
and  severe  restrictions  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  supplies  granted  by 
Parliament.  Lord  Somers *s  Clauses  are 
contained  in  1  WUl,  d)  Mary,  s.  2,  c.  i. 
(1689).  The  Appropriation  Clauses  (§  45 
—53  and  §  55)  were  not  repeated  in  sub- 
BOQuent  Acts,  but  were  referred  to  in  the 
following  stringent  terms  (s,  ^.  in  6  4  7 
FFtZMlLc.  7):— 

"  And  to  the  end  the  sums  by  this  Act  appro- 
pristed  may  not  be  diverted  or  applied  to  anj 


otber  porpoiet  than  are  hereby  declared  and  in- 
tended :  Be  it  ibrther  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  rules  and  directions  appointed 
and  enacted  in  one  Act  (1  Will,  ^  Mary,  sess.  3. 

c.   1),  Ac and  for  the  distribution 

and  application  thereof  and  keeping  distinct 
acoonnu  of  the  same  and  all  other  prorisiont, 
pains,  and  penaltiea,  and  forfeitures,  thereby 
enacted  in  case  of  diversion  and  misapplication 
of  any  money  thereby  appropriated,  are  hereby 
reriTcd  and  enacted  to  be  in  force,  and  shall 
be  practised,  applied,  executed,  and  put  in  use 
for  and  concerning  the  distribution  and  appli- 
cation of  the  said  sums  hereby  appropriated  as 
fillip,  amply,  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were 
here  again  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted." 

This  clause  iras  afterwards  discontinued, 
and  the  following  of  milder  form,  was  sub- 
stituted : — 

**  The  said  aids  and  supplies  proTided  as  afore- 
said  shall  not  be  issued  or  applied  to  any  use, 
intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever  other  than  the  uses, 
intents,  and  purposes  before  mentioned  or  for  the 
other  payments,  appropriation,  or  application  di- 
rected to  be  made  or  satisfied  thereout  by  any  Act 
or  Acts  or  any  particnlar  clause  or  clauses  for  j 
that  parpese  contained  in  any  other  Act  or  Acts  ' 
of  this  Session  of  Parliament."  I 

That  is  the  clause  which  is  given  in  Mr.  j 
Lord  Robert  Montagu 


May's  PraeUce  of  Pariiameni,  p.  538, 
and  also  in  HatselL 

In  bringing  the  subiect  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  towards  the  doae  of  last 
Session,  he  had  taken  occasion  to  read 
the  Appropriation  Clause ;  but  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  replying  to 
the  observationa  which  he  then  made,  re- 
marked that — 

"  If  any  clause  in  particular  was  to  be  called 
'  the  Appropriation  Clause/  it  was  plain  that  it 
was  noi  the  clause  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  mentioned,  but  the  10th  Clans%" 

And  that  the  Appropriation  Clause  he, 
moreorer,  called  '*  mere  surplusage."  Tet 
Hatsell  shows  that  this  **  mere  surplus- 
age*' is  the  Appropriation  Clause,  which 
our  forefathers  framed  as  the  guardian 
and  security  for  our  liberties,  fie  aays 
also  that — 

**  The  strict  appropriation  of  suppliss  was,  at  the 

RcTolution, made  pari  of  that  system  of 

Government  which  was  tlicMi  established,  for  the        i 
better  securing  the  rights,  liberties,  and  pciti- 
leges  of  the  oountry." 

Then,  Ag^in,  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  ConstUu- 
tional  Miitory,  wrote  as  follows  : — ^ 

**  From  the  Hevolution  the  a{^»ropriation  of  the 
supplies  has  been  the  iuTariable  usage." 

And— 

"  By  a  clause  annually  repeatt^  in  the  Appro- 
priation Act  of  each  Session,  tne  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties, 
from  iifl^iog  money  by  any  warrant,  except  for 
that  to  whldi  it  has  been  appropriated." 

And  he  continues-^ 

**  A  House  of  Commons  would  be  deeply  re- 
sponsible to  the  country  if^  through  supine  con- 
fidence, it  should  abandon  that  high  privilege 
which  has  made  it  the  regulator  of  f<M^eign  oon- 
nections.^' 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  eminent  antbo- 
rities  with  respect  to  a  clause  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  charac- 
terized as  '*  mere  surplusage ;"  but  he 
thought  he  hod  said  enough  to  show  the 
House  that  the  view  of  the  right  hoo. 
Qentleman  was  hardly  correct.  Thus  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  infancy  had 
struggled  for  the  strict  appropriation  of 
supply ;  in  the  days  of  its  strength  it  car- 
ried these  restrictions  with  a  high  and 
severe  hand  ;  in  the  days  of  its  decrepi- 
tude and  decline  we  may  expect  it  to  re- 
gard lightly  the  result  of  our  foreflatbara' 
struggles,  and  part  with  the  ssgis  of  oor 
liberties.  At  the  beginning  of  the  proacnt 
century  the  House  of  Commons,  not  aoo* 
tent  with  the  Appropriation  Bill,  paaaed  a 
Resolution  to  the  effsct  that  to  applT»  to 
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the  navy,  mooej  TOted  for  the  army,  or 
tiee  V0r$df  wae  a  misdemeanour  and  a 
gross  Tiolation  of  the  Appropriation  Act. 
In  1846,  boirerer,  the  House  agreed  to  a 
Motiod  permitting  the  transfer  of  money 
from  on^  ser? ice '  to  the  other  ;  hut  that 
was  to  he  doiie  only  where  a  surplus  was 
applied  to  naeet  a  defieienoy.  This  Mr. 
Anderson  stated  in  hi^  evidence  last  year 
lie  also  said  that  the  practice  was  illegal, 
and  that  this  Resolution  was  passed  to 
suit  an  illegal  (9ustom.  Tet  the  change 
thuf  introdueed  led  to  great  abuse»  as  in 
the  ease  of  a  recent  Vote  for  iron  ships, 
e?ery  {srthing  of  which  was  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  military  stores  ;  in  which 
ease  there  could  not  be  said  to  hare  been 
a  surplos*  In  184d  the  conscience  of  the 
Souse  was  smitten,  and  the  consequence 
wae  the  passing  of  a  Resolution — 

"  When  s  eertaifi  amount  of  expeDditare  for  a 

Firticular  Wvioe  has  bedn  determined  npon  b^ 
srliament,  it  it  the  boundea  dutj  of  the  depart- 
ment which  has  that  tervipe  under  its  charge  to 
take  ^re  that  the  expenditure  doei  not  exceed 
the  amount  placed  at  its  disposal  for  that  *  pur- 
pose." 

This  Resolution  overrides  that  of  1846 
The  latter  permitted  transfers  between 
Davy  and  anqy,  if  one  service  had  ex- 
ceeded the  Vote  and  the  other  bad  a 
balance:  in  such  a  ease,  and  in  such 
alone,  the  Resolution  of  1846  was  opera- 
tive ;  for  that  Resolution  allowed  the 
application  of  surpluses  to  meet  de- 
ficiencies. The  Resolution  of  1849,  on 
the  other  hand,  altogether  debars  all  de- 
ficiencies. Yet,  the  Resolution  of  1846 
ia  inserted  as  a  clause  in  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  to  this  day,  because  it  gives 
a  greater  power  to  the  Ministry  ;  while 
that  of  1849  is  entirely  forgotten^  and 
has  become  a  dead  letter.  In  the  6rst 
Session  of  1857,  and  again  in  the  se- 
cond Session  of  1859,  the  Appropriation 
Clause  was  left  out  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  The  result  in  1860  was 
that  there  were  11,500  more  men  in  the 
army  than  Parliament  had  voted,  and 
the  military  expenditure  exceeded  by 
£1,000.000  the  sum  which  had  been 
granted  by  Parliament.  The  sum  spent 
on  miscellaneous  services,  moreover,  ex- 
ceeded the  Votes  by  £310.000;  it  was 
£860.000,  instead  of  £550,000,  the 
amount  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Yet, 
in  voting  the  Supplies,  the  form  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  That  a  turn  not  exceeding  £550,000  be  ap- 
^Jed  to  misoeUaneous  eharges." 


Parliament  ordered  that  this  sum  shoaM 
not  be  exceeded,  and  granted  the  money 
on  that  condition.  Yet  the  Government 
had  exceeded  it.  Another  remarkable 
case  was  that  of  the  Vote  for  iron  ships. 
At  the  end  of  the  Session,  Ministers  came 
down  to  the  House  with  a  special  Bill, 
and  represented  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  create  a  gigantic  fleet,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
instantly  provide  ourselves  with  a  certain 
number  of  iron  ships.  They  said  the 
matter  was  one  of  great  urgency;  and  at 
their  request  the  House  hurriedly  voted 
£250.000  for  iron-dad  vessels.  Next  year 
the  House  found,  to  its  astonishment,  that 
not  a  single  penny  had  been  spent  on  iron 
ships,  but  that  the  whole  £250.000  had 
been  expended  on  military  stores.  Then» 
ogain,  the  sum  of  £519.000,  which  had 
been  voted  for  transports,  was  also  in  the 
same  year  spent  on  military  stores ;  and 
yet  lar^e  sums  had  been  specially  devoted 
by  Parliament,  that  same  year,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  most  profuse  amount  of  mili- 
tary stores.  The  next  remedy  which 
had  been  framed  was  the  Audit  Board; 
but  that  Board  was  a  mere  sham.  Par- 
liament, no  doubt,  had  invested  il  with 
ample  powers ;  but  the  Board  was  laughed 
to  scorn  by  the  Government.  The  Board 
did  not  audit  the  accounts  of  a  single 
department.  Mr.  Rotnilly,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Audit,  was  asked  the 
following  questions  by  the  Committee  on 
Miscellaneous  Expenditure : — 

"  And  practically  the  Audit  OflBce  hat  no  check 
jpon  the  expenditure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
War ;  .  .  .  or  is  there  practically  any  deUiled 
check  npon  the  expenditure  which  the  Secretary 
at  V¥ar  matLes?— Mr.  Romilly:  There  i»  not  in 
our  office ;  .  .  .  there  is  virtually  no  check, 
except  in  the  department  itself." 

Then,  after  saying  that  there  is  no  check 
by  the  Treasury,  he  is  asked — 

"  I  think  you  stated  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  signed  the  account  which  the  Board 
puts  before  him,  at  a  matter  of  course  ?~Tes. 
And  he  makes  no  examinaUon  of  it  at  all  f— 
No,  certainly  not." 

Of  course,  in  saying  this,  he  did  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
mau  who  now  fills  the  office  of  Chancellor. 
Every  one  knows  that  this  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  exceedingly  conscientious  and 
scrupulons.  Ue  trusted  the  House  would 
remember  that  he  did  not  blame  any  in- 
dividuals, but  only  the  system  ;  and  when- 
ever he  meution^yjjcruinjffic^^jie  did 
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1M  aNadh  to  the  f$mm  who  611  ihotb 


'''You  dd  Dot  get  &n  thB  <iceOttiiU  from  the 
CottinkifeiiMM^s,  tk>  fon  t^No,  we  do  tiot  g^t  thd 
aOtfooBta  from  tile  Civil  SerTtoe  CeamiMioiiert. 
Bew  are  Ike  reeeipte  Ibr  (XyU  Coiicui|;eocies  pre^ 
■entfd  to  joa  f — We  do  not  examine  Uie  acoonnti 
•f  the  CiTil  Contincenoiet.  Bo  jou  see  an  ao- 
Ooont  of  tkiB  elpehdttnre  fakotirt«d  on  a^seonnt  of 
special  tniftbions,  sAch  As  v  .  .  .  Lord  tielin  Rm- 
iell's  ailtoion  to  Vienna,  «r  Miv.  Cobden's  ttiaaioii 
feP«fis?-J«o." 

FmtaQ  k\\  this,  the  ODi;  coticldsioti  which 
eaii  be  drawn  is  that  which  evefn  Mr. 
Kofniriy  himMlf  is  eoBstHaified  to  dfaw-^ 
tattiely,  that  the  Homre  of  Commotis  atid 
tbe  people  of  Sngland  ane  deceived. 

"  So  that  if  tbe  Eoiiae  of  CoBunona  or  the 
fnbUo  iinag:iBe  that  the  whole  public  expenditure 
goet  through  the  Audit  Office,  thef  are  greatly 
Aictaken  f— Greatly  mistaken.'^ 

New,  bow  18  ihia  ?  PavIiaroeDt  settled 
ample  powers  on  the  Audit  Board,  hj  the 
Aet  of  9  ii  10  VieU  c  92;  jet  those 
powers  of  Parliament  are  laughed  to  eooro 
by  Miaisters.  Mr.  Romilly  aajs  that  thej 
'*eanoot  apply  to  any  Secretory  of  State 
the  power  whieb  Parliameat  has  giTen 
theia ;  for  the  Seeretary  of  Stote,  backed 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  Treasury,  ooly 
Imbs  at  tbem«"  He  continues  to  say. 
**  We  have  no  control  over  the  accuracy  of 
the  items."  Then  a^ain,  with  regard  to 
ibe  Secret  Serrice  Money,  **  We  do  not 
see  a&y  of  the  particulars/'  So  that  of 
all  these  various  departments  tlie  accounts 
of  none  are  audited.  In  fact,  the  Audit 
Board  is  a  mere  figment  or  Guy  Fawkes, 
Mr.  Anderson  corroborates  this  stotement 
m  his  OTidenoe  before  the  Committee  oi 
PubifC  Accounts ;  for  be  says,  thai  out  of 
£46.000.000  of  etpenditure  the  account* 
6?  £40.000.000  are  not  audited  by  the 
Board,  but  only  by  the  departments  which 
authorrae  the  expenditure.  The  Act  pre- 
scribes that  all  papers,  account*,  Ak?.,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Audit  Office.  Now,  how  is 
this  law  obeyed  ?     Mr.  Romilly  is  asked— 

<«  Do  net  tlie  Treasury  send  all  aeoounts  to  youf 
— CerUinly  not ;  a  very  large  part  ©f  the  pubUo 
accounts  of  the  kingdom  do  not  come  before  us. 
the  accounts  of  the  jeveral  Secretaries  of  Stote 
and  a  gPDat  many  others  we  never  see ;  .  .  . 
the  oiroumstanoes  which  may  induce  the  Treasury 
to  decide  in  favour  of  sending  some  accounts  to 
the  Audit  Office  and  of  withholding  others  are  of  a 
kind  that  can  only  be  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury.  .  .  I  am  really  unable  to  stote  what 
the  oirDumstanees  are  which  induce  the  Treasury 
to  send  some  acoounU  to  us  and  withhold  others. 
it  resu  altogether  with  the  Treasury ;  they  have 
an  absolute  discretion  in  the  tnatter.— Then,  In 
Lord  tiohert  Montagu 


ftet,  the  Board  of  JLudit  is  liHIo  meie  Umb  Iks 
right  hand  of  the  Treasury  ibr  oondueting  a  wt- 
tain  servioe  f — In  many  res^pects  this  is  so." 

Nor  waa  that  all.    Mr.  Maeanlay.  aaother 
of  the  Audit  CommiMiooers,  stoted  tkst 
when  the  Audit  Office  disallowed  in  so- 
count,  tha  Treatory  freq«iently  allowed  it; 
that  the  power  substantially  rests  with  tke 
Treasury,  and  the  powert  given  by  Fsrlia* 
ment  are  praetieally  of  no  avail  agftinittb« 
Treasury.      Oomviiasary  General  Power 
also  Baid,  '*  that  so  far  from  the  ehetfo 
on  hftprofidentetpenditvre  being  strength- 
ened by  modern  changes,  they  hate  bee& 
weakened/'    The  Audit  Board  was  con- 
sequently worae  than  useless,  for  not  only 
did  it  net  evsmrne  all  the  pwbHc  aeeoaati, 
but  it  had  to  Stoad  godfather  for  ^  evil 
deeds  of  the  Treasury.    There  was  s  Rs« 
solution  passed  by  the  Howe  in  Augstt. 
1860,  which  was  recited  in  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Accouati. 
That  Reaolation  had  been  noted  bj  tke 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Francis  Baring) 
the  Member  for  Portomonth:  it  wss  to  this 
effect,  '*  that  the  appropriation  and  audit 
of  monies  voted  for  the  Citil  Service  Es- 
timates is  insufficient,  unsatisfactory,  and 
require  early  amendment."     The  conclu- 
Slob  of  the  Heport  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year  was  in  these  words»  *'  Tour  Com- 
mittee may  be  permitted  to  express  a  bop^ 
that  another  year  will  not  pass  whhont  the 
application  of  a  remedy  to  a  state  of  things 
which  the  Resolution  of  the  House  has 
declared  to  be  insnfficieiit,  nnsatisfactorj, 
and  requiring  early  amemhnent.*'     The 
Resolution  moted  hist  year  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman    the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he   had  promised  should  have 
become  a  Standing  Order ;  but  that  had 
not  yet  token  phice.     Besides,  the  Con- 
mittee  last  year  were  ordered  only  to  con- 
sider audited  accounts ;  yet  in  their  Re- 
port they  had    stated  distilidtly  that  the 
Audit  Board  was  practically  useless,  the 
accounts   tirtoally  not   being  audited  at 
all.     Hence  that  Committee  did  not  meet 
the  requiremento  of  the  oresent  cai«e.  The 
Treasury  Minute  of  lo58,  issued  while 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckingharosliire  was   Chancellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer,  would    hate  carried  oat  the 
whole  of  the  Report  of  the  Public  Monies 
Committee;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  framed  in  the 
tery  words  of  that  Report.    He  then  also 
stated  his  intention  to  bring  in  three  Filhi 
to  secure  to  the  Audit  Board  the  necessar; 
powers,  and  to  maJte  it  kidepeodeot  of 
the  Treasury.     No  donbt.  Iha  ricbt  hen. 
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OMtlenao  woild  have  fiilfiHed  his  promiM 
b«t  for  that  mituekj  OengrMs  at  Willis's 
Booms,  when  the  noble  Lord  opposite  Mi 
4Hit  kls  hand  and  lifted  the  oeble  Lord  the 
Menber  for  the  City  of  LoDdea  eo  to  the 
liiatCbrm.  The  eae  then  stood  for  repre* 
eentatife  Referm  and  the  ether  fmr  finaA*- 
cial  Reform^  and  thetr  twe  hands  «rere 
joined  togoUier,  of  eottrse  Mine  c$rdt  in 
the  utmoet  sineeritj.  Now»  how  meoh  of 
the  former  hare  joa  ever  got  f  They 
all  knew  where  representative  Reform  had 
l^ne  to ;  it  had  gone  te  the  ^^  "other 
place."  At  least  the  representative  of 
vepreseatative  Reform  had  gone  there. 
And  BOW,  how  much  fiaancial  Reform  will 
yoo  get  ?  Nay,  how  great  a  eeeority  far 
finaneUI  aoeuraoy  shall  we  get  ?  for  that 
i«  all  we  want.  Where  is  that  getng  tef-* 
Well,  he  hoped  fiaanekl  Reform  would  ge 
the  other  way.  Bat  as  yet,  far  from  get* 
ting  finaneiai  Reform,  they  could  not  even 
get  financial  accuracy.  What  was  desired 
5ras,  that  tlie  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Monies  should  he  carried  out,  and 
that  the  pewers  delegated  to  Uie  Audit 
Board  shonid  not  he  laughed  to  ecom. 
He  next  referred  to  the  remaining  remedy 
which  had  been  derised— nan^y,  the  va- 
rious Committees  that  had  been  appointed 
4rom  time  te  time  to  take  into  eensidera- 
tion  the  Rsttmates.  There  had  been  Com- 
tnittees,  as  proved  by  the  Commons*  Jour- 
nals, to  inspeet  the  navy,  the  ordnance 
and  stores,  to  audit  accounts,  to  search 
Ibr  frauds,  to  investigate  the  application 
of  public  monies  and  the  employment  of 
stores.  Some  of  these  Committees  had 
brought  to  light  abuses  and  gross  misap- 
plications  of  the  public  monies  which  had 
never  been  suspected.  Then  there  were 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  House  to 
hiqoire  into  mismanagements  in  the  eloth- 
fng  for  the  army,  into  contracts  for  cloth- 
ing, into  the  selling  of  old  uniforms  $  and 
bIso,  *'  to  inquire  whether  the  good  hus- 
bandry and  economv  so  much  talked  of*' 
was  really  carried  into  these  departments. 
Then^  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL  the 
Navy  Estimates  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  seventy- seven  Members,  and  the 
Army  Estimates  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
tnittee  of  fifty-one  Members.  Yet  he  must 
remark,  that  that  King  was  a  most  power- 
ful and  somewhat  despotic  monarch.  In 
these  days  we  have  not  to  dread  the  des- 
potism, or  guard  ogainst  the  prerogatives 
of  a  monarch.  We  have  to  defend  our- 
aelvea  against  the  far  more  insidious  and 
dangerous   usurpation    of  power   on   the 


part  of  a  Minhtry  which  wields  both  the 
Crewa  and  the  House  in  ardev  to  aarrj 
out  its  own  objects.  A  few  years  lajter 
(in  1697)  Sir  Thomos  littleton  mada 
a  Motion*  **  that  all  £stimataa  and  ao<- 
•oanta  and  the  state  of  fiaanaea  ahoum 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  fthj- 
Mre  Membera."  The  Setimates  were  agaiift 
referred  to  a  Select  Coaunittea  in  i843» 
The  Committee  of  Public  Honiaa  was  apr 
pointed  in  18^.  Mr.  Anderson,  said  gf 
tbeir  Report,  in  hm  evidaoee  last  year«^ 

**  I  tbink.  tii0  recmamendstien  oontained  ia  the 
Report  of  the  PpbUo  Monies  Coiamittee  is  tha 
best  and  the  most  practical,  and  I  think  it  |s 
the  only  working  arrangement  that  we  oaa  really 
eairy  out.** 

He  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  tlien  sl^owed 
that  the  terms  af  bis  own  Resolotion  were 
entirely  consistent  with  and,  indeed,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee 
on  Ptthlie  Monies,  by  residing  put  tfa^ 
olausea  in  his  own  KeaoUitioo,  and  be 
eorrespoading  olanses  iu  the  Report  of 
the  Pablio  Meniea  Committee,  Ue  ha4 
shown  tba  rapid  and  vast  increase  of  tba 
Estimates,  the  ref^k)ess  and  eareless  ea- 
penditure,  and  the  Ipose  appUsation  of  the 
public  monies*  The  first  opppsi^joa  which 
had  been  raised  was  the  Appropriation  Bill; 
but  that  had  been  castrated,  mutilated,  and 
bereft  of  all  useful  powers*  The  second 
barrier  was  the  Audit  Beaids  but  tba  pub- 
lic were  deceived  tberei  n.  G  ovemtnent  bad 
worked  windward  of  it,  took  the  wind  out 
of  its  aaiU,  and  left  it  wg\ng,  and  dnTting 
helplessly  to  leeward.  The  third  security 
was  in  Comu)ittees(  but  their  Reports  were 
never  listened  to  by  the  Ministry,  and  the 
ovidenee  which  tliey  bad  eel  looted  waa 
quickly  shelved,  ^he  deaf  adder  stoppetk 
her  ears,  ebarm  the  CooMsiiteea  never  so 
wisely.  If  the  Miniacera  w»re  reaponaibla 
tbia -would  be  of  no  great  moment.  Buft 
the  Ministry  iPcre  not  really  respoosiblc^ 
and  the  House  had  no  real  control  ovar  the 
public  BdeBdes.  Responaibtlitj  of  Ministers 
wae  a  term  which  had  been  accepted  with- 
out investigation,  and  bad  become  current 
without  tl^ugbt*  If  the  evidence  be- 
fore aU  those  Committeea  proved  anythiag, 
it  proved  that  Miniaters  were  not  respon- 
sible. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer 
might  feel  fettered  ;  but  it  was  only 
by  a  moral  responsibility.  Ue  complained 
that  such  a  thing  was  beneath  a  great 
nation,  that  it  should  depend  on  the  moral 
chifacter,  or  even  the  daily  whim,  of  its 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,     ile  would 
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TMd  three  linet  from  M.  Fotild,  the  great 
Ftjumee  MiDiater  of  Fnwce.   He  said— - 

"  For  my  port  I  attach  the  greatest  importanoe 
to  the  syttem  of  traDtfert.  I  see  in  it  the  on\j 
praetioable  tatd  effeeteal  aieaiif  of  teouring  the 
.pQblie  eerriee  in  the  abeesee  ef  the  LegialatiTe 

That  is  the  seeret  of  the  whole  system  of 
eril  of  wbieh  we  complain  ;  it  springs 
from  a  desire  to  gorern  without  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  It  would  be  for  that  Honse  to 
saj  whether  ther  would  laiilj  resign  those 
powers  which  the  Constitution  hwA  given 
them.  To  do  soch  a  thing  would  he  like 
the  act  of  the  doting  old  King  Lear. 
But  to  part  with  powers  which  bad  been 
intrusted  to  U8»  and  committed  to  our 
care  and  safe  keeping,  would  brand  us 
black  with  dishonour  and  foal  with  bad 
faith,  lie  did  not  think  further  argument 
was  necessary.  If  it  were,  he  would  use  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  He 
could  not,  he  would  not  dare  to  use  such 
words  on  his  own  authority,  or  to  hint 
at  such  an  awful  possibility  as  that  which 
(he  ri^lit  hon.  Gcntlemsn  asserted.  On 
the  16th  of  August,  1860,  speaking  of 
the  **  lamentable  and  deplorable  stote  of 
our  whole  armngements  with  regard  to 
public  works,"  he  said — 

"  Vncillation,  uneertaintj,  costlineu,  extrara- 
ganoe,  nieannera,  and  nil  the  conflicting  vices 
that  could  be  eBumerated,  were  anited  in  oar  pre- 
sent syetein.  .  .  .  The  money  of  the  countrj 
was  wasted.  lie  believed  such  were  the  evils  of 
the  system  that  nothing  short  of  a  revolutiouarj 
reform  woald  ever  be  suflicient  to  rectify  it." 

He  did  not  think  they  had  yet  come  to 
tliat  pass.  He  thought  a  remedy  might 
be  opplied  without  the  necessity  for  revo- 
lution. Yet,  Sir,  these  reforms  must  be 
node  ;  such  abuses  cannot  go  on  ;  the 
public  will  force  reform  upon  you.  If  it 
be  done  at  once,  it  might  be  accom- 
plished in  a  spirit  of  moderstiun  and 
ealmness  ;  but  if  the  remedy  were  delayed, 
it  would  become  the  deed  of  violenoe  and 
intemperance.  It  would  now  be  the  work 
of  iudgment  and  reason,  because  pai^sion 
had  not  been  called  in  ;  but  if  it  be 
forced  upon  you  by  a  ferment  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  result  will  be  the  victory  of 
passion  and  the  reward  of  insubordination. 
Cardinal  Alberoni  said — 

"  We  submit  to  boundless  taxes,  which  the  idea 
of  liberty  alone  renders  supportable." 

Sir,  ideas  quickly  fade  when  there  is  no 
reality  to  correspond.     In  order  that  ihat 
Lcrd  Robert  Montagu 


idea  might  be  made  a  reality,  he  wosU 
now  place  bis  Resolution  in  tlie  Speaker's 
hands,  and  commit  it  to  the  care  ot  tlie 
House.     But  he  wouhl  beseech  tlie  Uoine 
to  remember  one  thing — that  the  eootrol 
of  the  purse  was  the  source  of  power,  and 
that  the  Escbequer    was  tlie  battle-fieU 
of  liberty.     The  noble  Lord  concluded  bj 
moving  his  Resolution,   substituting  tbe 
words    "  Committee    of    Selection "  for 
"  Mr.  Speaker." 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
Six  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  thst  n 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Robert  Montsgn) 
did  not  appear  to  anticipate  any  aanstsoeo 
either  from  the  Govemment  tii  mte  or 
the  GoTemment  in  posse,  he  (Sir  Frsncii 
Baring)  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Monies 
Committee,  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
ask  the  House  to  oon.Mder  what  would  be 
the  real  effect  of  the  Resolution  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord.     The  House  was  to 
consider  whether  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  likely  to  produce  the  good  re- 
sult which  he  appeared  to  anticipate  from 
its  adoption.     He  (Sir  Francb  Baring) 
was  firmly  convinced  that  that  propof«i, 
if  adopted,  would  rather  tend  to  throw 
difficulties  in   the  way  of  the  improve* 
ments,  which  he,  together  with  the  noble 
Lord,  earnestly  wished  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect.   He  would    not   follow  the  noble 
Lord  through  all  the  arguments  he  had 
adduced  with    respect    to    the  evidence 
brought  before  the  Public  Monies  Com* 
mittee,  but  the  noble  Lord  had  forgotten 
to  state    that  every  one  of  the  poinii 
which  had  been  touched  upon  by  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  fully  considered  by  that 
Committee,  and  that  they  hud  theroselvei 
recommended  certain  remedial  measures. 
£very  possible  evidence    that  could  be 
brought  forward  on  the  subject  had  been 
adduced  before  the  Committee,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  further  informa- 
tion.    What  was  wanted,  therefore,  wai 
not  the  appointment  of  another  Commit- 
tee, snch  as  the  noble  Lord  now  proposed, 
but  that  the  recommendations  of  previous 
Committees  should  be  fairly  carried  out 
The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  which 
sat  last  year,  had  gone  carefully  through 
four  different  heads  of  the  Estimates,  sod 
had  made  a  series  of  reoommendationfl, 
some  of  which  required  the  passing  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  be 
practically  adopted.      That  had  already 
been  done,  and  he  believed   that  consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made  in  giving 
effect  to  the  other  sti^^estiona  of  the  Se- 
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leet  Cominitiee.    He  allnded  to  the  re- 
comniendationfl  vith  regard  to  the  CitiI 
Contingencies  and  the  Public  Works.    The 
present  proposal  would,  however,  throw 
impediments  in   the  way  of  the  benefi- 
cial change  which  he  desired.     The  noble 
Lord's  speech  was  not  wholly  ft*ee  fiom 
a  political  tinge.     He  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  being  always  hostile  to  improve 
menty  and  always  baulking  thQ  House  of 
Commons  in  this  matter.    Now,:  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  almost  eviery  impiiove- 
ment  in  the  public  accouhts  had  origi- 
nated with  the  Government.     The  Jate  Sir 
James  Graham,  when  a  Minister,  had  in- 
troduced that  most  material  check,  the  Ap- 
propriation Audit.     If  hon.  Hentbors,  in- 
stead of  declaiming  against  the  Govern- 
ment, would  look   to   what  it  had  been 
doing,  they  would  find  that  the  heads  of  the  [ 
different  departments  had  do|ie  their  best  | 
to  introduce  a  better  system  of  accounts.  ' 
The  improved  arrangements  in  respect  to  ' 
the  Army,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Tref- ' 
8ury  chest  had  all  originated  in  t}ie  pro- 
posals of  the  Government.   No  doubt  there 
had  been  some  delay,  although  not  lat-  \ 
terly,  in  carrying  qui   the  reporamenda- 
tions   of  the    Select   Committee;   yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  delay  had 
in  a  greut  measure  been  occasioned  by  the 
changes  of  Government  an(^  to  the  still 
more  frequent  change^  in  the  office   of 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  which  had  oc- 
curred of  late.     Then,  moreover,  the  task 
to  be  accomplished  was  by  no  means  an 
easy    one,   but    at    present  progress  was ' 
being  made  in  the  right  direction.     What 
were  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  noble  ; 
Lord  ?     The  noble  Lord  suggested  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  per- ; 
form    certain  duties  enumerated  in  the 
Beaolation.     They  were  to  consider  how  | 
the    present  duties    and    powers  of  the 
Board   of  Audit  should  be  extended  or 
changed  so  as  to  render  that  Board  respon- 
sible to  that  House  alone.     That  would 
entail  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  audit  and  the  w  orking  of  the 
Audit  Board.     Next,  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed that  his  Committee  should  report  as 
to  the  exact  period  of  the  financial  year 
when  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  an- ! 
nual  estimates  should  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament.    Now,  that  was  just  one  of  those 
difficult  questions  which  the  House  had  so 
often  considered,  and  on  which  Commit- 
tees had  reported ;    but  as  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  Estimates  not  being  voted 
till  July,  that  evil  arose,  to  a  great  extent. 


from  the  practice  adopted  by  ho9»  Mem- 
bers of  bringing  forward  all  so^ts  pf  pre- 
liminary discussions  upo|i  the  question  of 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
noble  Lord's  Besolution  appeared  to  con- 
template an  examination  of  the  Estimates 
by  his  proposed  Selieo^  Committee  pre- 
vious to  their  opnsideratien  by  the  House 
in  Committee  of  8upply«  ,Waa  thp  House 
prepared  for  fuch  a  change  a^  that? 
"Wiould  thev  hand  over  the  Estimates  to  a 
Committee  r  <  and  whfit  would  be  the  re- 
sult? In  ihe  year  184^  the  House  had 
two  Committees  on  public,  expenditure 
sitting ;  but|  so  far  iirom  cqncluding  their 
work  within  the  year,  they  had  not 
0ompleted  it  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  He  did  not  believe  fit  possible  for 
any  Committee  to  do  the  work  which 
would  be  imposed  upoa  them  by  this 
Besolution.  He.  had  lately  beftrd  an  an- 
nounpement  from  the  Qhancellor  of  the 
£xe)iequer,  that  the  Goveimpi^nt  were 
OMTrying  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Monies.  If 
Hiere  were  (m  the  part  of  the  Qovem- 
qient  that  anxiety  which  some  persons 
attributed  to  them  to  do  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  public  accounts,  the  Besolution 
of  the  noble  Lord  would  furni§b  them  with 
a  very  good  excuse  for  doing  so.  They 
might  say,  "As  you  have  adopted  this 
Resolution,  i^e  cannot  proceed  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Monies 
Committee;  w^  cannot  make  any  change 
while  this  new  Committee  is  sitting." 
All  improyement  would  thus  be  stopped, 
and  he  very  much  questioned  whether  any 
Member  of  the  new  Committee  would  live 
to  see  any  of  the  suggested  improvements 
carried  into  effect.  He  could  not  be  ac- 
cused qf  want  of  interest  in  the  present 
question,  for  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  a 
Motion  he  had  the  honour  of  bringing 
forward  that  the  Public  Monies  Committee 
had  been  appointed.  He  opposed  the  pre- 
sent Motion  just  because  he  thought  the 
effect  would  be  directly  the  reverse  from 
that  expected  by  the  noble  Lord.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  compare  the  pre- 
sent high  rate  of  expenditure,  which  for 
several  reasons  was  a  necessity,  with  that 
of  former  periods ;  but  hon.  Members  must 
remember  that  never  in  any  former  or  more 
economic  period  had  there  been  so  many 
checks  upon  the  public  accounts  as  there 
now  were.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
House  never  refused  a  Vote.  That  might 
be  the  case,  but  no  one  could  deny  that 
the  knowledge  that  the  Estimates  would 
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be  oritioised  intbat  Houm,  had  a  great  tm- 
flaenoe  <m  tiie  expenditttro  df  the  different 
departmeats.  He  was  moat  earnestly  de- 
ftirous  that  a  generally  satisfactory  system 
of  aooounts  shoold  be  in  operation  in  all  tiie 
public  departments,  but  he  did  not  see  that 
&at  object  was  to  be  attained  by  adding 
half  a  doeen  bine-books  to  the  shelres  of 
the  Ubrary.  The  Goremment  were  not 
the  only  partM  answerable  fnr  the  present 
heavy  expenditure.  There  was  one  ao- 
eount  which,  if  furnished  to  tiie  House, 
would  aflbrd  some  rather  cuiious  lnfonna*> 
tien.  If  hon.  Members  had  before  theia 
a  return  of  all  proposals  for  additional  ex* 
penditure  made  from  time  to  time  b^  noa- 
offioial  members,  they  would  be  astonished, 
not  at  what  the  Qovemment  had  done,  but 
at  what  tiiey  had  not  done.  He  believ«d 
that  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  ifould 
throw  great  diiBoulty  and  delay  in  the 
way  of  what  was  now  being  done  to  give 
effect  to  the  reoommendatioBs  of  the  Pub- 
lic Mcmes  Committee,  and  he  therefore 
could  not  give  it  his  support 

8m  OB0R6E  BOWTER  remarked, 
that  having  been  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Public  Monies  Committee,  and  having 
attended  its  sittings  with  great  care  and 
attention,  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  suljeet.  He  believed  that 
the  appointment  of  that  Comniiuee  was  dite 
to  a  speech  he  had  made  in  Supply.  He 
remembered  that  the  view  taken  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  dav 
(Sir  George  Lewis),  who  represented  tlie 
Government  on  that  Committee,  and  also 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  was  that  the 
ancient  and  con-stitutional  control  exer- 
cised by  the  Exchequer  was  useless,  and 
caused  delay  in  the  management  ojf  the 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  an 
opinion  to  this  effect — that  the  public 
money  ouglit  to  be  paid  into  one  ac^ 
count  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
the  Treasury  should  hsTc  uuHmTted  power 
to  draw  on  that  account,  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  that  House.  A  great  deal  of 
evidence  was  taken  by  the  Committee,  and 
the  result  thereof  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  opinion  he  had  just  cited.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  this  constitutional 
control,  so  far  from  being  relaxed,  should 
be  strengthened,  as  affording  a  means  of 
ensuring  the  application  of  money  to  the 
particular  service  for  which  it  had  been  vo- 
ted. Without  this  control  the  supervision 
exercised  by  that  House  would  be  entirely 
useleas.  With  regard  to  what  his  noble 
tPrlend  had  said  on  the  subject  of  Trans- 
Sir  Francis  Daring 


fsrs,  he  believed  tliat  nnlesa  tboae  Traaa- 
fers  were  allowed  it  would  be  almost  ne- 
eaasary  to  keep  a  separate  Banking  Ae- 
ooont  for  each  department,  and  that  the 
balances  ia  the  Exchequer  would  be  mi- 
neeessarily  and  inoenveuiently  daaunished* 
The  great  care  ahadd  be  that  the  tatah 
should  not  be  a^ceeded.     The  oosiral  of 
Parliament  by  the  afpropriation  of  monies 
could  only  be  carried  into  affeat  by  ibe 
control  of  the  Exchequer  over  the  ta^ne  of 
public    moniea.      But   the    moment    the 
monies  were  issued   from  the  Ezeheqaar 
that  control  was  at  «n  end.     The  problasi 
was,  how  the  apprapriation  and  Applies 
tieu  iyf  the  monies  could  be  ensured  after 
that.     That  problem  could  only  be  aolved 
by  a  proper  system  of  auditing  the  pub* 
fte  accounts,  and  the  eridenoe  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  had  proved  tliat  tbia 
Audit  was  at  present  vn  a  most  uasatia- 
faetory  state.     Every   public  department 
ought  to  have  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  disoherge  the  dutiea  in- 
trusted  to  it.-     But  the  Beard  of  Audit 
had  not  these  powers ;  it  was  aaberdtnate 
and  practically  impotent.     The  Board  of 
Audit  should  not  be  a  subordinate  depait- 
ment  of  the  Government ;  it  ahonld  poe- 
sess  the  same  powers  as  in  France  and 
other  Contineotal  Countries  was  veated  in 
the  Court  of  Accounts.     It  should  have 
power  to   summon   persons  and   call   for 
documents.      It    should  have    power    te 
punish  the  persons  who  did  not  produce 
the   Bocoments,  by  committing   them  to 
prison.     If  it   possessed  those  powers,  it 
would   be  really  eficrent,  and  have  con- 
trol over  its   own   business.     The  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  well  as  the  Chiefs  of  other 
departments  should  be  bound  to  account  to 
the  Board.    The  Board  of  Audit,  however, 
had  no  power  to  enforce  the   productioa 
either  of  persons  or  papers,  but  wns  treated 
as  a  subordinate  department  of  the  Gorern- 
ment,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  were  not 
considered  to  be  subject  to  tlie  authority 
of  the  Board.     So,  if  the  Board  of  Audit 
found  that   even  nmlversation  and  pecu- 
lation had  been  committed^  all  it  could  do 
was  to  surcharge  the  accountant  and  send 
back  the  account,  which,  howcTer,  might 
be  delayed  for  any  period  of  time,     ^e 
Board  must  then  report  to  the  Treasury, 
and  they  would  instruct  the  law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  to  take  proceed inga.     The 
Board  ought  to  have  the  power  of  diatri- 
buting  its  own  work.  At  present  a  number 
of  accounts  came  in  together,  and  a  great 
press  of  business   was  the  con9equenee. 
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while  mt  another  titne  there  was  no  poeti- 
biiitj  of  getting  the  aocoantB  in.  The 
Board  of  Audit  ought  to  have  Uie  power 
of  making  orders  on  aeoouotants,  re^nire- 
ing  them  to  bring  in  their  accounts  at 
proper  times,  and  of  enforcing  such  or- 
ders; and  also  of  cottpellittg  aooonntants 
to  appear  and  answer  queries,  and  pro- 
dace  voichers  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. Then  the  Board  would  have  the 
control  of  its  own  businees.  He  trusted 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezehequer  w<mtd 
tell  the  House  that  some  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Treasury  to  carry  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Oommittee  and 
to  make  the  Board  of  Audit  more  efficient. 
If  it  were  intended  to  leave  the  Board  in 
its  present  state,  it  would  be  better  to  get 
rid  of  it  altogether,  seeing  that  its  machi- 
nery was  very  expensive,  while  it  afforded 
Ho  real  security  to  the  public. 

Mr.  P£EL  said,  that  the  Bouse  wonld 
be  led  into  error  if  it  attached  implicit 
credence  to  -what  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  as  to  the  authority  attaching  to 
the  Eesolntion  he  had  moyed.  The  noble 
Lord  had  told  the  House  that  the  Besolu- 
tion  was  word  for  word  oopied  fhnn  the 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Monies 
Committee.  He  could  not  have  claimed 
higher  authority  for  his  Besolution,  for, 
comparatively  short  as  was  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  that  Committee 
made  its  Report,  most  of  its  recommen- 
datione  had  been  carried  into  effect 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  recent  changes  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Pay  Office,  in  re- 
gard to  Exchequer  Bills,  the  extension  of 
ibe  appropriation  audit  to  the  Revenue 
Accounts,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  revising  the  Au- 
dited Accounts — all  tliese  innovations  bad 
been  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Committee,  and  showed 
the  just  authority  that  belonged  to  their 
Report.  He  thought,  however,  that  Com- 
mittee would  find  it  difficult  to  recognise 
in  the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  any  re- 
commendations of  their  own ;  for  although 
the  words  were  the  same,  the  sense  thereof 
was  totally  different.  The  noble  Lord's 
Resolution  consisted  of  fragments  of  sen- 
tences which  had  been  extracted  fh>m 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  blended 
together  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
sense  and  the  context  of  the  passages 
from  which  they  had  been  taken.  The 
noble  Lord  read  two  passages  from  the 


Report,  the  first  two  ot  t^ree  lines  of 
whieh  were  in  eonformity  with  iho  fint 
two  or  three  linee  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Resolution.  The  Committee  then  went  on 
to  recommend  that  some  officer  from  the 
Audit  Board  should  be  placed  in  the  Pay 
Office  to  follow  the  payments  that  were 
made.  The  noble  Lord  omitted  the  re* 
commendation  founded  on  the  reasoning  of 
the  Committee  and  substituted  a  proposi- 
tion of  his  own,  that  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Then,  again,  the  Com* 
mittee  reoommended  that  a  Select  Commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
revi^ng  the  Audited  Accounts.  But  what 
was  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  I 
The  noble  Lord  had  proposed  that  the 
Committee  should  not  only  revise  the  An* 
dited  Accounts,  but  also  the  Estimates. 
He  need  not  forther  remark  on  that  point 
than  that  Hiis  Resolution  had  no  daim  to 
be  entertained  favourably  on  the  ground 
of  authority,  and  that  if  it  were  at  all 
admissible  it  must  be  upon  its  own  merits^ 
The  subject  upon  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  spoken  was  of  a  very  complicated  and 
technical  nature,  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  wai 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  able  to  follow  the  noble  Lord 
through  all  the  opinions  which  he  had  ex* 
pressed — opinions  which  he  believed  were 
not  in  a  few  instances  incorrect,  with  re* 
gard  to  bt»lanoes,  transfers,  votes  of  credit, 
and  civil  contingencies.  The  noUe  Lord 
conclude^  by  saying  that  he  desired  no 
other  changes  than  those  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Public  Monies  Com* 
mittee,  but  he  would  find  no  passages  in 
their  report  which  at  all  afibcted  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  army  or  naval  expenditure. 
All  that  the  noble  Lord  had  said  with  re* 
gard  to  the  Audit  Board  having  no  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  those  services 
was  answered  by  reference  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  imposed  upon  that 
Board  the  duty  of  presenting  to  the  House 
an  appropriation  audit,  making  a  compaii* 
son  between  the  grants  of  Parliament  for  a 
particular  period  and  the  expenditure  out 
of  those  grants  for  the  same  period.  That 
Act  of  Parliament  eharged  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Military  Department  with  the 
duty  of  auditing  their  own  accotoits,  and 
the  reason  was,  that  that  audit  could  be 
more  efficiently  carried  out  by  those  de- 
partments. He  woxdd  therefore  eonfine 
his  remarks  principally  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates,  with  which  he  was  more 
familiar;  and  with  t^^^J^^  t^Jf^^*- 
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tare  under  t)iat  head  he  aokooi^ledged 
that  the  Hpuae  did  not  posseos  the  same 
fall  inforttiation  which  it  had  with  re- 
gard te  the  militarj  and  paval  e^ipendi- 
tnre.      True  it  waa^that  the,  Eatiiqates 
which  shqwed  the  expenditure  which  the 
GoY^mment  desired  to  make  for  a  peopling 
year  iv^ere  presented  ta  the  Hotise  with 
the  fullest  details*  divided  into  some  hun- 
dred or  ty^Q  iHindred  Yotes,  and  each  Vote 
again  minutely  s^ihdiyide^t    But  with  re- 
gard to  the  Q^penditure  whi^h  actually 
took  place  the  House  did  not  possess  the 
same  information.     With  the  nohle  Lord's 
object  in  thi^t  respect  he  eptipely  sympa- 
thised, and  was  as  anxious  as  tiie  noble 
Lord  could  be  that  the  House  should  pos- 
sess the  n^ost  aoeurate,  complete*  and  de- 
tailed  information,    and  that  ;t  should 
have  placed  before  it  every  year  an  ac- 
count showing  the  comparison  between 
the  grants  which  had  been  >  made  to  the 
Government  and  the  amount. which  had 
been    actually  expended.     He    did  not 
think  that  there  was  at  the  present  day 
any  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  control  of  that  House  over  the  appro- 
priation pf  its  grants  should  be  carried 
into  effect.     It  waf  true  that  at  the.  time 
the  Public  Monies  Committee  was  sitting 
there  was  a  question  whether  some  effec- 
tual control  might  npt  be  provided  by 
means  of  checking  the  issues ,  from  the 
Exchequer.     The  law  of  the  Exchequer 
was,    that    more    money    could   npt    be 
issued  on  account  of  any  grant  than  that 
House  had  voted  for  that  pairticul^r  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  no  money  were  to  be  issued 
from  any  other  source,  perhaps  this  provi- 
sion might  be  effectual.     But  the  House 
should  recollect  that  services  were  carried 
on  abroad  by  means  of  issues  from  the 
Treasury  chest,  just  as  at  home  they  were 
carried  on  by  issues  from  the  Exchequer. 
Therefore  it  was  impossible  to  know  at 
any  one  moment  what  had  been  issued  for 
the  public  service  on  account  of  any  parti- 
cular grant    The  conclusion,  therefore,  to 
which  the  Committee  came  was,  that  the 
effectual  way  to  give  the  House  a  control 
was  to  wait  until  the  payments  were  made, 
and  then  to  have  a  detflaled  account  of  the 
outlay  with  reference  to  the  grants  made 
for  the  services  of  the  year  presented  to 
Parliament.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
P.  Baring)  had  complained  that  there  had 
been  a  delay  in  applying  that  check  to 
the  Civil  Service,  and  undoubtedly  there 
had  been  some  delay,  but  it  had  been  owing 
to  difficulties  of  detail  which  could  not 
Mr.  Peel 


easily  be  surmounted.  There  had  been  a  ^- 
fe/t^uce  of  opinion  between  the  Audit  Board 
and  the  Other  departments  oif  the  State  as 
to  Which  should  prepare  this  Appropriation 
Account^  and  before  the  Public  Monies 
Committee;  in  1857,  the  view  of  the  Audit 
Board  was,  that  it  should  be  prepared  by 
son^e  other  department — ^the  Treasury,  for 
example ;  and  the  Treasury  at  that  time 
entertained  the  sa^e  opinion;    but   the 
view  now  entertained  was,  that  that  duty 
should  devolve  upon   the .  Audit  Board, 
because  by  it  the  accounts  of  expenditure 
were    examined  in  detail.      The    nohU 
Lord  complained  of  certain  defects  in  the 
constitution    of '  the    Audit '  Board,    and 
thoiught   that   some   changes   should    be 
made,  with,  a  .view   tp  giving  increased 
independence  to  the  audit;    Bat  the  Au- 
dit Board  was,  in  reality,  an  independent 
department   The  Commi^ioneis  held  their 
office  on  a  judicial  tenure,  their  si^laries 
were  paid  ou(  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
they  were  responsible  to  Parliament  alone, 
and  Parliament  alone  could  remove  them. 
With  respect  to  the.  perfonqance  of  their 
duties,  they  were  altogether  independent^ 
nor  would  they  tolerate  any  interferenoe 
on  the  p|u:t  of  the  Treasury  or  any  other 
office.     But  tho  noble  Lord  Bald  they  were 
not  entirely  independent,  because  it  was 
for  tho  Trei^aury  to  determine  what  ac- 
counts they  ^oul<)  audit,  and  it  ^  as  only 
a  fraction  of  the  public  accounts  that  was 
audited  by  the  B<mrd.    But  since  the  Act 
of  parliament  required  that  the  military 
and  naval  expenditure  should  not  be  au- 
dited by  the  Board,  there  only  remained 
the  Beven\ie  Accounts  and  the  Civil  Ser- 
yice  Accounts;  and  he  believed  that  out 
of  jqil,OOQ,000  or  £12,000,000  of  those 
accounts     the     Audit     Board     audited 
£10,Q00,00Q.      The  Audit  Board   acted 
upon  fixed  rules.     When  an  account  was 
presented  to   them,    they  required   that 
proper  vouchers  should  be  produced ;  and 
if  they  were  not  produced,  they  disallowed 
the  charges;  but  there  might  be  reasons 
for  those  accounts  being  allowed,  and  a 
discretion  therefore  had  been  vested  in  the 
Treasury  for  that  purpose.     With  regard 
to  the  proposal  that  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  accounts,  that  reconmiendation  had 
been  already  acted  upon.      The  recom- 
mendation was  first  made  by  the  Public 
Monies  Committee  in  1857,  and  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  in 
the  last  year  a  Committee  of  Accounts  was 
appointed,  which  went  through  several  of 
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those  aoeoonts,  and  which  in  the  conise  of 
the  Session  presented  no  leas  than  fire 
reports.  When  the  noble  Lord  complained 
that  no  improvements  had  been  effected  in 
consequence  of  those  recommendations^  it 
wonld  be  enough  to  remind  the  House 
that  two  of  the  most  important  of  tbo9e 
recommendations  had  been  carried  out  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
same  Session,  and  the  noble  Lord  would 
find  that  other  recommQndatioQs  had  been 
carried  out,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
Treasury  to  do  po  in  the  interral.  The 
remaining  proposition  of  the  qobie  Lord 
was,  that  the  Committee  should  revise  the 
Estimates*  But  if  it;  were  to  do  that»  it 
would  do  one  of  two  things — ^it  would 
lather  supersede  the  House  in  its  duty  of 
examining  and  passing  the  accounts,  or  it 
would  supersede  the  Government  in  its 
duty  of  submitting  them.  Now,  would  it 
be  likely  tb^t  a  Committee  of  that  House 
would  discharge  the  duty  of  revising  th^ 
Estimates  better  than  the  House  itself? 
Was  it  not  clear  that  in  the  House  at 
large  there  wa^i  to  be  found  a  greater  va- 
riety and  oombinfition  of  talent  than  could 
be  obtained.in  any  Select  Committee  i  If 
tiie  noble  Lprd  meant  that  th^  Estimates 
prepared  by  the  Government  should  only 
reach  the  House  through  the  medium  of 
this  Select  Committee,  then  the  result 
would  be  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  for  the  E^mates  would  in 
reality  be  transferred  to  an  irresponsible 
body.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  had 
given  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Besolution 
moved  by  the  noble  Lord.  Nothing  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  con- 
cluding proposition  in  the  Besolution — 
namely,  that  some  inquiry  should  take 
place  as  to  Ihe  time  when  the  Estimates 
should  be  presented.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates 
were  presented  as  early  in  the  Session  as 
possible;  and  with  respect  to  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates,  the  Committee  of  the 
year  before  last  recommended  that  they 
should  be  presented  simultaneously  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates.  Hitherto 
it  had  not  been  usual  to  present  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  till  about  the  month  of 
Juno,  but  last  year  they  were  presented 
yery  much  earlier  than  usual;  and  in  the 
present  year  he  trusted  that  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
sent them  still  earlier.  The  Government 
were  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 


in  the  same  way  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates^  He  thought  that  he  had  said 
eilough  t6  justify  him  in  disagreeing  from 
the  proposed  Eesolbtion;  though  he  was 
as  anxious  as  the  noble  Lord  that  the 
House  should  possess  fhll  knowledge  of 
the  ma^er  in  which  the  grants  provided 
for  the  public  Sertioe  were  subsequently 
appropriated;  a^d  the  desire  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  expedite  and  accelerate 
the  introduction  of  a  state  .of  things  under 
which  thiit  information  would  be  afforded 
to  the  House. 

.  Ma.  WHITE  aaid«  that  before  he  avowed 
his  dissent  from  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Lurd  the  Member  for 
HuQtingdon,  he  desired  to  tender  to  him 
his  warmest  thanks  for  the  care  and  inr. 
dusiry  which  he  h|td  displayed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject,  and  the  seal 
which  characterised  his  efforts  to  enable 
that  Houee  to  have  some  practical  control 
over  the  expenditore  of  the  country.  But 
he  (Mr.  While)  must  confess  that  the 
noble  Lord  bad  not  satis6ed  him  that  they 
had  great  occasion  to  fear  the  aggressions 
of  suocessifc  Administrations.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  the  fault  lay  with  them- 
selves— that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  with 
lliem^  It  was  to  the  supineness  and  the 
gross  neglect  of  Parliament  in  regard  to 
its  duties  that  they  owed  this  growing  aug- 
mentation of  the  national  expenditure. 
No  one  could  deny  but  that  they  had  the 
amplest  details  of  tlie  expenditure  given 
in  the  annual  Estimates  that  were  laid  upon 
the  table  ;  but,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible, he  should  be  curious  enough  to  ask 
for  a  return  of  the  Members  who  read  the 
Estimates  that  were  annually  issued.  He 
thought  their  number  would  be  very  few. 
Unless  a  man  had  been  trained  to  business 
and  possessed  habits  of  industry,  it  would 
be  almost  appalling  to  him  to  have  to  read 
Of  er  the  amount  of  information  which  was 
now  afforded.  He  had  taken  the  pains  to 
go  through  the  Estimates  for  this  year,  and 
those  for  last  year.  They  had  only  bad 
the  Army  and  Nafy  Estimates  this  year. 
He  found  that  the  number  of  folio  pages 
occupied  with  the  Estimates  for  the  Army 
for  1861-2  were  155,  and  the  number  of 
items  4  J28.  The  number  of  folio  paires 
occupied  with  the  Navy  Estimates  was  107» 
and  the  number  of  items  1,403.  In  the 
revenue  department,  97  folio  pages  and 
2,498  iums.  Under  the  Estimates  for  the 
Civil  Service,  No.  1,  there  were  46  folio 
pages  and  876  items  ;  in  No.  2,  54  folio 
pages  and  1,366  items;  No.  3,  77  folio 
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paget  aiMJ  2,9d3  items ;  No.  4,  46  folio 
pages  and  l»078itam«,  with  reports;  No.  5, 
82  folio  pages  and  764  items  ;  No,  6,  73 
folio  pages  and  1,857  items,  with  reports  ; 
and  No.  7,  17  folio  pasres  and  270  items 
—making  a  toUl  of  704  folio  pa^es  and 
17.833  items,  not  inelnding  18  other 
papers  bearing  upon  the  Estimates,  and 
consisting  of  upwards  of  100  fulio  pages. 
There  never  was  more  ample  information 
afforded  to  a  Legislature,  if  that  Legis< 
lature  would  onlj  do  its  duij.  Tear  after 
year  there  was  an  increasing  apathj  dis- 
played in  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  told  the  House  on  the 
preceding  efening  that,  when  the  noble  Lord 
«l  the  head  of  the  Ooyemment  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  he  had  te  undergo  a 
discussion  extending orer  twenty- one  nights 
in  passing  through  his  Estimates.  But,  now 
that  the  Estimates  were  double  in  amount, 
it  seemed  they  were  not  to  bestow  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  they  did  days  in  these 
hard-working  times.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain, that  each  year  had  brought  with  it 
an  augmentation  of  the  business  of  the 
House ;  and  therefore  it  might  be  that, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  public  busi- 
ness, the  attention  of  hon.  Members  waa 
diterted  f^om  the  Estimates,  which  before 
nsed  to  be  the  absorbing  topic.  However, 
it  was  quite  certain  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  wlien  they  mnst  do  something  ;  and 
H  was  in  that  spirit  that  he  tendered  his 
thanks  to  the  noble  Lord.  Ther  must  begin 
to  inquire  what  it  was  they  could  well  do,  and 
what  they  could  well  do  that  alone  ought 
they  to  do.  He  thought  it  was  important 
that  the  attention  of  the  House  should  be 
directed  to  the  expenditure  that  had  gone 
on  increasing  so  rapidly  of  late  years.  It 
was  quite  obrioos,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  that  in  the  matter  of  Supply  they 
went  on  very  badly,  in  proof  of  which  he 
would  refer  to  the  Votes  in  Supply.  In 
1852  th^y  voted  in  Supply  £22,981,609, 
and  in  1861  they  voted  £42,180,031,  less 
cost  of  revenue  collection,  not  included  in 
1852,  £4.778,574.  Therefore,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  yeare,  it  woold  stend  as 
£22,000,000    against    £37.000,000    in 

1861.  There  had  likewise  been  a  consi- 
derable increase  in  the  Army  Estimates 
during  the  same  period.  In  1852  they 
voted  for  the  army,  £9,408,109,  and  in 

1862,  £15.302,870,  showing  an  increase  of 
£5,994,761.  For  the  Navy  they  voted 
hi  1852,  £6,705.746,  and  In  1862* 
£11,794,305,     being     an     increase    of 

Mr.  Whits 


£5,088.559.  The  augmentation  in  tli€ 
Civil  Service  Estimates  was  somewhat 
more  extraordinary.  They  voted  in  1852, 
for  the  Civil  Service,  £4,407,754,  and  in 
1862,  £7.848,069,  showing  an  increase 
that  was  ahnost  incredible  of  £3,440.315. 
In  1851,  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy 
was  at  the  rate  of  15#.  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  in  1861  it  had  reached 
20^.  per  head.  Then,  with  reference  to 
the  Civil  Services,  he  found  that,  whilst 
in  1851  the  cost  of  those  services  was  al 
the  rate  of  5f.  per  head,  in  1861  it  bad 
reached  the  figure  of  7«.  per  head  of  the 
population.  Thus,  we  were  now  spending 
at  the  rate  of  £14,500,000  per  annum 
more  than  we  did  ten  years  ago,  which 
they  might  say  was  nearly  £1,250.000 
per  month  in  excess  of  the  expenditure 
of  only  ten  years  ago.  Well  might  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  be  compelled  to  point  out 
in  his  last  budget  speech  that  the  totel 
interest  on  the  savings  of  the  nation 
during  the  last  ten  years  had  been  ab- 
sorbed and  swallowed  up  in  the  grave  of 
this  vast  expenditure.  At  a  critical  epoch 
in  our  recent  history  we  were  authorita- 
tively reminded,  and  from  a  very  high 
quarter,  that  representative  institutions 
were  upon  their  trial.  Looking  at  the 
inordinate  growth  of  our  national  expen- 
diture, as  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  could 
it  be  long,  he  would  ask,  before  public 
opinion  would  indignantly  repeat  that  so- 
lemn warning?  He  thought  not.  And 
he  must  add  that  the  aiders  and  abettora 
of  the  present  mania  for  extravagance 
would  be  alone  responsible  should  the 
masses  of  their  countrymen  be  forced  to 
believe  that  Parliamentery  Government, 
as  now  administered,  is  nothing,  after  all, 
but  the  cunningest  device  which  the  self- 
ish subtlety  of  the  governing  classes  could 
contrive  to  extract  the  largest  amount  of 
taxation  from  the  hard-working,  overbur* 
dened,  but  unrepresented  portions  of  our 
community. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  Sir,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  has  just  repeated 
that  which  I  hold  to  be  a  calumny  npon 
this  House.  He  has  stated  that  the  unre- 
presented classes,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
those  who  have  no  votes,  and  who  are 
not  therefore  directly  represented  in  this 
House— — 

Mb.  VHITE  :  I  beg  the  hon.  Gentf  e- 
man's  pardon.  I  put  it  hypothetically, 
not  aiBrmatively. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  Then  I  will  deal 
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with  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  hypo- 
thetically.  We  will  tuppote  the  hon. 
Member  not  being  preeent  in  the  body^ 
though  I  think  I  see  him  belbre  me, 
was  thought  by  this  House  to  have  said 
or  rather  that  his  shadow  intimated,  in  a 
manner  more  impressive  than  by  speeoh^ 
that  the  unrepresented  people  of  this 
country  were  oppressed  by  this  Honse, 
which  extracted  from  the  fdrodoce  of  their 
labour  the  means  of  extravaganoe  for  the 
wealthy  classes.  £vt  what  are  the  facts 
which  mark  this  eveiiing'a  debate  ?  Why 
that  a  Member  of  the  wealthy  classes,  a 
noble  Lord,  the  brother  of  a  Buke,  has 
proposed  to  this  House  a  means  of  pro- 
moting economy,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton,  or  rather  the  shadow  of  that 
hon.  Member,  who  is  the  especial  repre* 
sentatire  of  ^e  unrepresented  classes,  as 
he  terms  them,  rises  in  his  place  and  en- 
deavours to  defeat  a  b^nd  Jide  attempt  to 
enforoe  economy  in  the  national  expen- 
ditnreu 

Mn.  WHITE :  I  do  not  oppose  him.  I 
mean  to  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  Then  the  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  have  changed ;  for  I 
certainly  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  proposal  was  futile,  and  that 
he  did  not  agree  in  the  noble  Lord's  sug- 
gestion. I  am  delighted  to  hear,  however, 
that  in  the  body  the  hon.  Member  will 
vote  with  us,  although  his  speech  has  been 
against  us.  I  alludo  to  this  iSaot,  because 
I  hold  that  the  noble  Lord  has  rendered  a 
very  great  service  both  to  this  House  and 
to  all  classes  in  the  country ;  for  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  laboured  exposition  of  the 
hoB.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by 
the  laborious  effort  which  he  has  made  to 
explain  to  the  House  that  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  nnderstond— namely,  the  oourse 
of  the  public  expenditure — it  is  perfectly 
dear  that,  unless  some  means  are  adopted 
to  simplify  the  consideration  of  voluminous 
Estimates  as  they  are  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, not  before,  but  as  they  are  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  by  the  Goremment^ 
whose  function  it  is  to  present  them,  so 
as  subsequently  to  simplify  the  consider* 
ation  of  tbemy  we  shall  see  Session  after 
Session  empty  benches  just  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  volume  of  the  details  with 
which  we  are  encumbered.  Now  that  is 
a  practical  evil  which  was  considered  in 
some  degree  by  the  Committee  on  public 
businen,  upoa  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve.  And,  Sir,  it  is  a  matter  which  I 
know  has  evgi^fed  your  own  attention  2 


because  that  Committee  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  your  advice  and  experieooe^ 
as  well  as  that  ef  the  noUe  Lord  who  for* 
medy  occupied  the  Chair  of  this  House^ 
in  Older  to  ascertain  how  it  was  possible 
to  prepare  iheae  acconnts,  so  that,  when 
they  are  considered,  the  House  might 
come  to  such  specific  Besolutions  with  re« 
spect  to  such  aggregations  of  minor  itema 
of  expenditure  aa  would  enable  us  to  de^ 
effisctually  with  the  main  suljecta  sub* 
mitted  to  our  conuderation.  But,  Sir,  I 
would  for  a  moment  advert  to  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring).  What  docs 
that  speech  amount  to?  It  amounts  to 
this  :  that  if  the  mode  of  proceeding  wiUi 
respect  to  these  accounts  of  expenditure 
by  Parliament  is  to  be  reformed  at  all^  it 
must  be  reformed  by  the  Government  and 
not  by  this  House.  Well,  Sir,  what  en^ 
couragement  had  we  last  Session  to  antici-* 
pate  that  the*  Government  would  aid  us  in 
the  task  ?  Late  in  the  Session,  when  the 
Appropriation  Bill  was  brought  before  the 
House,  a  shadow  thinoer  than  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton^  was  hypothec 
ticolly  laid  before  us,  the  mere  titie  of  a 
Bin,  for  the  substance  of  it  was  not  printed 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  merely 
the  name  of  it  appeared  on  the  Votes ;  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Huntingdon^ 
proposed  that  we  should  not  vote  a  Bill  of 
the  details  of  which  we  knew  nothing* 
And  what  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  met  ?  He  was  told  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  terms  which  the  Hoose 
will  forgive  me  for  quoting  literally,  that 
this  Bill  was  mere  surplusage,  not  worth 
printing,  because  the  Government  had  no 
authority  to  appropriate  monies  to  any 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which  Paiw 
liament  had  voted  them.  Ifow,  how  do 
we  appropriate  public  money?  If  this 
doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be 
correct,  the  House  votes  away  mil]ionA 
annually  simply  by  Besolution.  Yea^  we 
vote  away  millions  by  simple  Besolution. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  or  tsb  EXCHE* 
QITEB:  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  in  error. 
I  did  not  speak  of  the  Appropriation  Act ; 
but  of  the  Clause. 

M&.  NEWDEGATE:  I  beg  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  pardon.  He  did  say  the 
Clause;  but  the  Appropriation  Clause 
gives  the  character  to  the  BilL 

Ths  chancellor  of  ihb  EXCHE- 
QUER: But  you  said  I  spoke  of  the  BilL 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE :  Well,  as  the  BiU 
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was  not  presented  to  us,  I  may  be  excused 
if  [  fall  into  some  error  of  detail ;  bat,  at 
all  events,  the  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  tlie  Appropriation  Clause,  which  gives 
the  character  to  and  forms  the  Substance 
of  the  Bill;  was  mere  surplusage.  Then, 
I  ask)  is  it  decent  that  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  this  expenditure,  which  are  t^ 
have  the  force  of  law,  should  be  vot^d  un- 
seen by  the  House  ?  Is  it  decent  that  we 
should  vote  only  by  iBesoluti6n',  and  should 
know  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  enact- 
ment by  \^hich  this  expenditure  is  to  be 
r^ulated  ?  Sir,  I  think  it  is  too  6bvious 
that  this  is  reducing  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  farce ;  too  obvious 
to  need  further  exposition.  Last  Session 
I  felt  it  to'  be  my  duty  to  object  to  the 
form  in  which  the  right  hoh.  Gentleman 
submitted  his  Supply  QUI  to  the  House.  I 
objected  to  our  being  asked  to  vote  the 
changes  of  taxation,  the  re-imposition  of 
a  vast  mass  of  taxation,  and  tbe  repeal  of  a 
large  amount  of  taxatiion  in  the  gross ;  and 
this  Session,  in  supporting  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  I  object  to  being  asked 
to  sanction  the  expenditure  in  the  gross. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  desire  to  re- 
vert to  the  blind  economy  of  1835.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  the  enormous  expen- 
diture of  late  years  results  from  this,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  make  up  an  arrear  of 
those  suppUes  which  are  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  because  in  previous  years, 
m  defiance  of  the  warnings  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
warnings  of  the  most  competent  both 
naval  and  military  authorities,  we  voted 
our  taxation  in  the  gross  and  as  blindly 
adopted  economy  in  the  gross  by  so  vot- 
ing. The  noble  Lord  opposes  such  blind 
proceedings;  what  he  askis  the  House  to 
do  is  to  adopt  no  new  sptem,  but  to  re- 
vert to  the  ancient  means  of  Parliamen- 
tary control  which  have  existed  ever  since 
the  Revolution  of  1 688,  but  have  been  re- 
lax^, as  I  think,  most  unwisely.  For 
what  has  that  relaxation  led  to  ?  It  has 
led  to  this  :  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
the  War  Department  told  us  the  other 
night  that  the  law  is  now  so  shamefully 
lax  that  the  Government  have  felt  them- 
selves obliged,  in  common  decency,  to 
render  their  administration  of  the  public 
money  more  in  aooordanoe  with  the  pur- 
poses which  Parliament  has  sanctioned 
than  the  law  in  its  present  state  enjoins. 
And,  Sir,  there  are  other  reasons  why  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Huntingdon  has  done  the 
Mr  Newdegais 


country  great  service  by  the  present  Mo- 
tion. A  great  Financier  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  M. 
Fould,  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  extrava- 
gance which  has  grown  up  udder  the  pre- 
sent fbrm  of  government  in  Franoe  ;  and 
the  Emperor  has  well  chosen  his  man. 
H^  has  appointed  M.  Fould  to  castigate 
his  ministex^;  and  by  way  of  sweetening 
the  infliction  he  has  consented  to  share  it 
himself,  and  to  set  the-  example  of  humi- 
lity by  kissing  the  rod.  But  what  are  the 
characteriBtics  of  the  able  document  which 
M.  Fould  has  laid  before  the  French  Legis- 
lattire  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  ?  Why, 
the  'first  eight  paragraphs  are  devoted  to 
reflections,  not  only  upon  the  abuses  in 
matters  of  expense  under  Parliamentary 
government,  as  it  existed  ftt>m  1815  to 
1852  in  France,  but  to  direct  reflections 
upon  the  whole  system  of  Purliamentary 
control  over  public  expenditure  then  exer- 
cised. The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
taught  me  this.  To  look  across  the  Channel 
for  3,  little  light  on  these  subjects,  if  there 
remains  anything  unexplained  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  not  forgotten  all  that  then 
happened  with  respect  to  the  commercial 
treaty,  and  how  our  finances  were  directly 
controlled  by  engagements  that  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Government  with  a 
foreign  Power.  I  have  learned  to  look 
across  the  Channel;  and  it  makes  me 
jealous  when  I  see  such  tardiness  ex- 
hibited in  correcting  the  avowed  laxity 
of  our  system,  which  suffers  the  transfer  of 
expenditure  from  one  item  for  which  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  Parliament  to 
another  without  the  concurrence  or  know- 
ledge of  this  House.  Now,  what  is  the 
scheme  that  has  been  adopted  in  Franoe 
on  the  recommendation  of  M.  Fould  ?  It 
is  this.  That  supplemental  or  extraordi- 
nary credits  shall  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  be  issued  by  the  various  departments. 
So  far  that  tends  to  a  wise  economy ;  but 
the  other  recommendation  is,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Emperor  in  transferring  the 
supplies  nominally  voted  for  one  depart- 
ment or  one  purpose  to  another  depart- 
ment or  another  purpose,  shall  be  increased* 
and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  increase  of 
the  total  expenditure  will  be  curtailed, 
and  brought  within  certain  limits,  but  that 
the  Emperor  will  have  almost  unlimited 
control  over  the  application  of  the  whole 
of  the  revenue  which  is  raised.  Sir,  I  say 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  warning  from 
this.  It  is  M.  Fould*8  function  and  pur- 
pose to  guard  the  absolute  power  of  the 
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Emperar  from   all    Parliamentary  inter- 
ference,  and   that  is   the   object   of  M. 
Fottld's  recommendations,    becanse   these 
supplemental  or  extraordinary  credits  must 
come  some  time  or  another  under  the  oon- 
sideration  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament 
would  naturally  not  deal  with  those  credits 
Of  supplies  nnleas  it  was  informed  of  the 
objects  on  which  the  expenditnre  bad  been 
made.  Thus  would  grow  up  in  France  that 
which  neither  M.  Fould  nor  the  Emperor 
intends,  the  responsibility  of    ministers 
and  a  system  of  Parliamentary  control. 
The  system  of  supplemental  and  extra- 
ordinary credits  is  therefore   abandoned, 
because  it  would  lead  to   Parliamentary 
control ;  but  the  substitute  for  this  is  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  transferring  credits 
from  one  item  to  another  and  from  one 
department  to   another  by  the   absolute 
power  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Em- 
peror, for  the  power  of  so  transferring  is 
limited  and  controlled  by  very  little  [If 
any)  Parliamentary  responsibility.     It  is 
evident  that  these  measures  are  wise  and 
appropriate  for  a  despotic  Government; 
but  we  cannot  permit  them  to  be  imitated 
in  Eogland,  if  we  mean  to  preserve,   as 
I  trust  we  do  in  this  House  mean  to  pre- 
serve, minis^rial  responsibility  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  financial  action^  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  principal 
items  of  expenditure — if  we  mean  not  to 
deal  with  Governments  in  the  gross,  not 
to  wait  until,  left  unsupported  by  the  eco- 
noo^ical  action  of  this  House,   each  Go- 
vernment fills  up  its  measure  of  iniquity, 
and  then  to  eject  Government  after  Go- 
Temment;    but,   on  the  contrary,  to  aid 
each   Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
economy  by  an  intelligent  revision  of  the 
items  of  the  public  expenditure  and  thus  to 
secure  both  efficiency  and  economy.     If 
such  is  our  purpose,  then  I  see  no  means  by 
which  it  can  be  better  attained  than  those 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  noble 
tjord ;  and  if  he  goes  to  a  division,  I  shall 
certainly  give  him  my  support,  the  more  so 
because  the  only  valid  answer  to  the  vague 
and    offensive    imputations    which    have 
been    thrown  out  against  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  show  that  we  are  practical 
men,  that  we  have  not  lost  our  business 
habits    when  we   enter  this  House,   but 
that  by  such  a  division  of  labour  as  will 
render  our  action  really  effectual  we  are 
prepared  to  exercise  an  intelligent  control 
over  the  public  expenditure.     That,  Sir, 
is  why  I  support  the  noble  Lord.    It  is  all 
very  ^well  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
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poses  to  appoint  a  Committee,  and  that 
the  Committee  will  lead  to  delay.  Sir, 
no  one  knows  better  than  yourself,  and 
your  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Business  reminds  me  of  the  facty 
that  it  is  impossible  for  this  House  to  act 
independently  in  these  matters,  except 
through  a  Committee  —  by  that  means 
only  can  we  extemporize  an  executive 
to  direct  our  independent  action.  After 
the  Government  have  submitted  the  Esti« 
mates  to  our  consideration,  we  may  thus 
succeed  in  effiectually  accomplishing  our 
duty  to  the  country.  Disagreeing,  there- 
fore, entirely  with  the  hon.*  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  in 
his  assertion  that  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
posal  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Public  Monies  Com- 
mittee; rememberiog,  Sir,  that  he  has 
bowed  to  your  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  action  he  at  first  intended  to  impose 
upon  you  as  Speaker  in  the  nomination  ol 
the  Committee  he  proposes,  and  thinking 
that  he  has  fairly  embodied  the  sense  and 
purport  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committdd  on  Public  Monies  in  the  form  of 
his  Motion,  I  can  only  feel  it  to  I  e  jny  duty 
to  support  him,  with  the  view  of  hastening 
those  amendments  which  I  believe  to  be 
eminently  requisite  for  the  public  service 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  character 
of  this  House.  I  will  not  longer  detain 
the  House  than  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Government  will  have  no  light  to  com- 
plain of  the  action  of  this  House  if  we 
adopt  this  course.  I  am  sure  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  not  willingly  see  this  House  bo 
blindly  following  him  as  to  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  imputation  of  being 
accessory  to  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
constitutional power.  The  noble  Viscount 
is  said  not  to  be  greatly  enamoured  of  re- 
form. Now,  I  am  one  of  those  Con- 
servatives who  have  avowed  that  they  do 
not  look  upon  representative  reform  as 
necessarily  an  evil.  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  portions  of  our  representative 
system  which  need  to  be  adjusted ;  and 
when  the  right  time  comes,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  found  acting  in  conformity  with  that 
avowal.  But  sure  I  am  of  this,  that  if 
once  this  House  renders  itself  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  gross  extravagance  or  of 
supineness;  if  the  Members  of  this  House 
do  not  act  here  upon  the  same  business 
principles  which  they  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  several  localities  in 
which  they  reside  and  to  their  own  private 
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affairs,  we  shall  have  to  encounter  a  desire 
for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  this 
House  id  a  sense  so  democratic  that,  per- 
chance, the  Parliament  of  England  may  be 
thereafter  rendered  as  incapable  as  the  Par- 
liaments of  France  have,  according  to 
M.  Fould,  proved  themselves  of  performing 
their  functions  with  respect  to  expendi- 
ture and  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  would 
then,  indeed,  be  necessary  that  we  should 
yield  all  these  matters  blindly  into  the 
hands  of  a  bureaucracy  which  can  be  con- 
trolled only  by  an  autocratic  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  most  important  and 
valuable  part  of  the  Motion  was  that 
which  declared  that  the  Committee  should 
have  power  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  Estimates.  If  the  Estimates  were  re- 
ferred to  a  small  Select  Committee,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Speaker,  the  Report  of 
such  a  Committee  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  guidance  of  the  House  in 
their  discnsstons.  By  the  existing  system 
the  expenditure  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  He  therefore  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  withdraw  that  part  of  his 
Resolution.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury  appeared  to 
think  that  the  Board  of  Audit  had  suffi- 
cient powers,  but  the  whole  evidence  re- 
lative to  the  public  expenditure  showed 
that  the  Board  bad  not  those  powers  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  under  9  ft  10  Vict, 
0.  2,  the  Treasury  had  the  real  control.  It 
was  left  to  the  Treasury  to  determine  in 
what  manner  items  objected  to  by  the  Board 
of  Audit  should  be  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  Board  of  Audit  had  been  established 
by  25  Geo,  III.  with  a  view  to  the  thorough 
control  of  the  public  expenditure  ;  and  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  a  thorough  control  of 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  had  not 
yet  been  secured.  Such  a  state  of  things 
was  a  reflection  on  the  House.  He  there- 
fore should  support  the  Resolution  of  the 
noble  Lord. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  would  submit  to  the  House 
whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  Resolution  has  been  moved  by  the 
noble  Lord — who  is  not  now  in  his  place — 
there  is  much  advantage  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  discussion,  or  in  taking  a  vote 
on  the  subject  of  the  Resolution  ;  for  the 
Resolution  is  one  that,  in  the  first  plAco, 
embraces  matters  not  only  so  complicated 
but  so  heterogeneous  that  obviously  they 
Ifr,  Newdegate 


ought  to  form  the  subject  of  separate  de- 
bate.    No  two  things  are  more  distinct  for 
all  practical  purposes  than  the  public  ae- 
counts   and   public  expenditure;    but  tbe 
noble  Lord  has  unfortunately  combined  in 
one  and  the  same  Resolution  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  Committee  to  examine  tbe  EsU- 
mates  before  they  are  submitted   to  the 
House,  and   the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the   Public    Accounts 
after  that  has  taken  place.     These  two 
propositions,  entirely  distinct,  he  combines 
in  one  Resolution  ;  he  submits  his  Resolu- 
tion in  that  form  to  the  House.     At  tbe 
same  time  he  ssys  he  is  perfectly  ready  to 
alter  the  terms  if  required  ;  but  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  (Mr.  Augustus  Smith)  natu- 
rally gets  up  and  says  the  part  which  the 
noble  Lord  is  ready  to  drop  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all.     The  effect  of  this  is,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  we  are 
really  debating  and  how  we  should  express 
clearly  the  views  of  the  House.      If  the 
question   of  a  Committee  to  examine  the 
Estimates  and  expenditure  is   to   be   de- 
bated, nil  I  can  say  is,  there  never  was  a 
proposition  which  more  entirely  deserved 
solemn  and  separate  discussion — a  proposi- 
tion more  important  and  one  cutting  mora 
deeply  into  the  roots  of  our  entire  Execu- 
tife — ay,  and  I  may  add  into  the  roots  of 
our  political  system — it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive.    At  any  rate,   it  is  a  proposition 
most  inappropriate  to  mix  up  with  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  manner  of  rendering  or  ex- 
amining public  accounts.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  discuss  these  entirely  different  matters 
at  the  same  time,  but  I  will  direct  myself 
to  the  principal  object  of  the  noble  Lord. 
He  has  shown  on  this  occasion  his  own  seal 
and  diligence  ;  and  the  House  will  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  another  Member  of 
Parliament  adding  himself  to  that  number 
— necessarily  a  very  small  number — who 
are  disposed  to  give  up  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  driest  of  all  possible  subjects, 
but  which  is  also  not  the  least  important — 
namely,  that  of  rendering  and  examining 
the  public  accounts,    and   facilitating  the 
functions  of  the  House  with  regard  to  the 
public   expenditure.      Now,    how   do    we 
stand  ?     I   confess  I  did  not  gather  very 
clearly  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  precise  object  he  had  in  view.     If  I 
may  say  so,  he  cast  his  net  too  wide,  and 
included  too  many  subjects — perhaps  from 
an  anxiety  to  spare  the  time  of  the  House. 
But  this  Motion,  if  I  comprehend  its  terms 
aright,  includes — apart  entirely  from  the 
question   of  the  Estimates — a   portion  of 
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matter  which  has  been  dispoaed  of  already, 
and  a  portion  of  matter  which  the  GoYern- 1 
ment  have  already  declared  their  intention 
to  dispose  of.  The  portion  of  matter  already  | 
disposed  of  is  that  which  fell  within  the 
province    of    the    Committee    on    Public 
Monies.     1  do  not  think  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  any  Select  Committee  of 
this    House    appointed    which    has    dis- 
charged its  duties  in  a  more  thorough  and 
workmanlike  manner  than  the  Committee 
on  Public  Monies.     My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
would  have^en  jastified  in  making  a  more 
pointed  allusion  to  his  own  merits  and  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  that  Committee 
than  the  very  slight  reference  he  made  to 
them ;  in  fact,  his  services  on  the  Commit- 
tee give  the  greatest  authority  to  whatever 
falls  from  him  on  this  subject.      But  the 
whole  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Audit,  and  of  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  rendering  complete    the    in- 
Testigation   of    the   public    accounts  is  a 
question   which    has    already    been    con- 
sidered by  the  Public  Monies  Committee. 
That  Committee  has  made  its  recommen- 
dations ;   many  of  those  recommendations 
have  been  fulfilled,   others   are  in  course 
of  fulfilment ;   and  I  submit  to  the  noble 
Lord  that  it  would  be  a  positive  obstruc- 
tion to  the  work  of  improvement — because 
it  virould  be  actually  stopping  the  Ezecn- 
tive   in   the  prosecution  of  the  measures 
reqiusite   to  give   effect  to  those  recom- 
mendations— if  the  House  were  now  to  ap- 
point  a   Committee  to  resume  the  same 
anbject  matter  of  inquiry,   and    attempt 
to  do  over  again  what   has  been  done  so 
well    and    so    completely   already.      The 
only    other  effect  of   the    Motion,    as    I 
rather  gather   from    the   terms     of    the 
first  part  of  the  Resolution — although   I 
am   not  quite  sure  how  far  that  is  meant 
to   be  included  in  it — would   be    the    ap- 
pointment of  a   Committee  to 'discharge 
the  duties    which    were   undertaken    last 
year  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 
The  noble  Lord  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
the   Government    has  declared    its  inten- 
tion to  propose  the  re-appointment  of  that 
ComnQittee;   and,    with  great  respect   to 
him,    I  must  confess  it  appears  to  me  thnt 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  taking  its 
re-appointment  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Go- 
Ternment  in  order  that  it  might  fall  to  the 
share  of  an  independent  Member  of  Par- 
liament.    The  noble  Lord,  indeed,  states 
in    hiB  Motion    that  the  Committee  is  to 
be   appointed  by  you.    Sir.      But  he  has 


found  out  his  error,  and  therefore  he 
proposes  to  amend  his  own  Mption  by 
providing  that  the  nomination  should  be 
made  through  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. Let  me  therefore  ask,  has  the 
noble  Lord  consulted  the  Committee  of 
Selection  on  the  propriety  of  intrusting 
them  with  this  function? 

Lord  ROBBRT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  because  the 
Speaker  had  informed  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  altering  the  words  of  his  Reso- 
lution only  ten  minutes  before  he  rose  to 
move  it. 

Thk  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  therefore  wish  to  supply  some 
information  to  the  noble  Lord.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  was  fully  consulted 
last  year  by  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  declined  to  undertake  this 
duty,  giving  for  its  refusal  what  we 
deemed  very  fair  reasons.  It  was  thought 
that  the  nomination  should  be  made  by 
the  Government  in  concert,  of  course, 
with  all  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
the  greatest  weight  and  authority  on  such 
subjects.  Therefore  the  noble  Lord,  in- 
stead of  persevering  with  this  Resolution, 
would  do  much  better  if  he  would  permit 
us  to  pursue  the  course  which  we  have 
already  announced  to  the  House  our  in- 
tention to  adopt,  and  allow  us  again  to 
appoint  the  Committee  of  Public  Ac- 
counts, with  the  view  of  ultimately  pro- 
viding for  the  Sessional  appointment  of 
that  Committee. 

An({t^er  object  of  the  noble  Lord  is  to 
proposa  a  great  change  in  the  powers  and 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Audit.  I  do 
not  understand  why  we  are  not  to  let  that 
matter  rest  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Monies.  The 
noble  Lord  and  some  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  seem  to  have  got  an  idea 
of  the  possible  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Audit  which  is  quite  erroneous.  They 
appear  to  think  that  Board  can  become  an 
efficient  control  over  the  public  expendi- 
ture. But  that  is  not  the  function  of  a 
Board  of  Audit.  That  Board  is  to  ensure 
truth  and  accuracy  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture. In  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  called, 
in  one  word,  a  Board  of  Verification. 
But  it  would  be  perfect  presumption  in 
the  Board  of  Audit  if  it  were  for  a  mo- 
ment to  attempt  to  exercise  a  judgment 
as  to  any  degree  either  of  parsimony  or 
of  extravagance  which  the  Government 
might  be  thought  to  be  adopting^  under 
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the  sanction  of  tkia  fionse.  Ab  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dandalk  (Sir  G.  Bowyer),  I  oonfess 
I  think  it  entirely  impracticable  and  oat 
of  the  question.  He  proposes  to  arm  the 
Board  of  Audit  with  coerciie  powers  of 
eommittal  for  oontempt,  powers  of  com- 
manding the  departments  of  the  Oovem* 
ment  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and  what 
not  to  be  done  there.  I  yenturo  to  say  that 
such  a  cimoeption  of  a  Board  of  Audit  is 
wholly  without  precedent.  Besides,  the 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  would  be  trans- 
ferring to  the  Board  of  Audit  what  is 
really  the  function  of  this  House.  It  is  in 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts— which 
has  been  appointed^  and  which  is  about  to 
be  re-appointed,  if  the  noble  Lord  will 
allow  us  to  do  BO— it  is  in  that  Committee 
and  in  its  inyestigations  that  the  House 
will  have  the  best  security  for  the  due, 
speedy,  and  effectual  examining  and  ren- 
dering of  the  Pnblie  Accounts.  To  the 
principles  which  haye  been  declared  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Monies  respect- 
ing the  Board  of  Audit  I  cordially  adhere. 
At  the  same  time  the  matter  is  one  not  to 
be  settled  in  a  day.  Many  of  the  things 
recommended  in  regard  to  audit  have  been 
done ;  and  as  to  the  final  question,  how  the 
functions  of  audit  are  to  be  dirided  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Audit  and  any  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  State,  e^e- 
cially  the  Treasury,  I  think  the  labours 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Com-* 
mittee  of  Public  Accounts  will  be  the 
safest  guide  that  we  posaiUy  can  have. 
As  far  as  the  Treasury  has  an  opinion 
or  desire  on  the  subject,  nothing  can 
be  so  agreeable  to  om  views  and  in- 
clinations as  that  the  dignity,  efficianey, 
and  punctuality  of  the  Board  of  Audit 
should  be  carried  up  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree.  A  point  has  been  touched 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  on 
which  I  may  say  a  word.  The  point  is 
pot  embraced  in  the  Motion  before  the 
House;  but,  then,  that  Motion  is  so  ez- 
ceedingly  wide  that  I  fully  grant  it  allows 
every  Member  of  the  House  the  liberty  of 
introducing  ud  Uhitum  those  subjects  which 
he  may  deem  cognate  to  this  discussion. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the  pay- 
ment into  the  Exchequer  of  the  gross 
amount  of  the  land  revenues  of  the 
Ci-Qwn ;  and  he  asked  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  a  particular  phrase  used  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Monies. 
Now,  the  Committee  would,  w  doubt,  be 
able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  their  own 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


words,  but  I  cannot  hold  myself  respon- 
sible i(a  language  which  I  had  no  e^re 
in  employing.  As  f«r,  however,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  matter,  the  amragenent  for 
the  payment  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
land  revenues  of  the  Oown  into  the  £x- 
ehequer  stands  upon  quite  a  different  foot* 
ing  from  the  payment  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  all  the  otiier  sources  of  the  public 
revenue,  because  we  do  not  enjoy  the  laud 
revenues  of  the  Crown  in  onr  own  right 
-*-we  have  not  the  same  plenary  power 
over  them  that  we  have  over  the  funds 
derived  firom  the  tttxatieo  of  the  people. 
We  enjoy  them  under  a  particvlar  com- 
pact with  the  Sovereign,  subject  to  the 
limiting  conditions  of  that  eompaot ;  and 
obviously  the  most  natmral  and  proper 
time  for  the  reconsideration  of  those  con- 
ditions is  the  time  which  we  all  hope  is 
&r  distant — namely,  on  the  aaeeseien  of  a 
new  Sovereign.  That  is  the  plain  and 
obvious  reason  why  we  have  not  felt  that 
the  lecommendatiun  of  the  Comnaitlee  of 
Public  Monies  in  respect  to  the  receipts 
from  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown  is 
wiiliin  our  power  and  discretion  like  the 
other  recommendations  of  that  Covimittee. 
With  regard  to  the  other  reeomaeoda* 
tions  of  the  Committee  of  Publio  Monies 
which  remain  unfulfilled,  it  is,  I  repeat^ 
to  the  labours  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  that  we  look  as  the  best  gwide 
to  the  Government  and  the  sjirest  gua- 
rantee to  the  House  of  their  speedy  and 
effectual  fulfilment.  Sir,  I  trust  that  the 
nioble  Lc«d  wUl  not  ask  the  Heuae  W  go 
to  a  division  upon  this  lie«olntion. 

Sin  STAITOBD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
that  after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Dxebe* 
quer  he  heartily  congratulated  his  noble 
Friend^  not  only  on  having  made  a  very 
clear  and  telling  statement,  and  on  the 
pains  he  had  usefully  bestowed  upon  a 
dry  and  uninviting  question,  but  also 
upon  the  substantial  sueeesa  he  had  met 
with  in  making  his  Motion.  He  con- 
fessed that  until  he  had  heazd  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  he  was  in  Bonie 
doubt  as  to  the  course  he  should  himself 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  Resolution,  because^ 
while  there  was  much  in  it  in  which  he 
entirely  agreed,  yet  there  were  different 
matters  blended  in  it  of  so  incompatible 
a  nature  that  he  would  have  felt  great  dif- 
ficulty in  voting  with  his  noble  Friend. 
But,  after  what  had  just  faUen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  after  the  course 
the  d^ate  had  taken,  he  did  not  think  it 
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B^oessary  that  his  noble  Friend  should  go  to 
a  division.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  suppose — as  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  uncom- 
men  ted  upoD,  might  lead  Uiem  to  suppose 
' — that  the  Motion  interrupted  or  interfered 
with  what  the  GorernmeDt  were  doing  in 
this  matter.  Its  intention  appeared  rather 
to  be  to  quicken  than  to  retard  the  move- 
ment  of  the  Government.  His  noble 
Friend  desired  that  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
the  House  generally  agreed  in  that  desire. 
The  Government  said  they  intended  to  re- 
appoint such  a  Committee.  But  he  had 
hoped,  when  his  noble  Friend's  Kesolution 
had  been  so  long  on  the  Kotioe  Paper, 
that  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  his  noble 
Friend's  object  would  have  been  substan- 
tially gained  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer himself  moving  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ac- 
counts. Nobody  who  looked  at  what  had 
been  done,  or  at  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences attending  our  system  of  Public 
Accounts,  could  doubt  that  the  re-i^point- 
ment  regularly  from  year  to  year  of  such 
a  Committee  as  was  glanced  at  by  the 
BesolutioQ  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies  we  could  possibly  se- 
cure for  the  evils  under  which  we  laboured. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  was 
appointed  late  in  the  last  Session,  and  was 
consequently  unable  to  take  up  the  Army 
and  Navy  accounts,  or  a  mass  of  the  Civil 
Servioe  accounts.  They  had,  however,  in- 
vestigated the  accounts  of  the  Revenue 
Department,  the  Board  of  Works,  the 
Treasury  Chest  Fund,  and  the  Civil  Con- 
tingencies, with  respect  to  which  they 
made  several  most  important  recommen- 
dations, almost  all  of  which  had  been 
adopted.  He  would  give  an  instance  : — 
That  Committee  had  it  in  evidence  that 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Revenue 
Departments  to  ask  every  year  for  enor- 
mous sums  above  what  they  wanted.  In 
that  way  the  Post  Office  got  £60,000  or 
£70,000  more  than  they  required.  The 
Committee  called  attention  to  the  system 
as  an  objectionable  one,  and  the  result 
had  been  that  the  Post  Office  Estimate 
for  the  present  year  was  cut  down  by 
about  that  amount.  That  was  one  in- 
stance of  a  practical  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee;  but  there  was  much 
which  remained  to  be  done,  and  he 
could  quite  understand  that  his  noble 
Friend,  seeing  the  difficulties  that  were 
•till  to  be  surmounted,  was  anxious  to  de- 


vise some  means  by  which  matters  might 
be  brought  to  a  satbfactory  conclusion. 
It  was  true  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  announced  his  intention  of 
moving  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Accounts  ;  but  though  the 
Navy  Estimates  had  been  gone  through, 
and  those  of  the  Army  had  nearly  been 
disposed  o^  and  though  other  Estimates 
were  to  come  before  the  House  almost  im- 
mediately, no  practical  step  had  been  taken 
towards  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tecv  However,  though  he  thought  his 
noble  Friend  deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
House  for  having  set  the  ball  rolling,  he 
must,  nevertheless,  say  that  if  his  noble 
Friend  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
House  on  his  Motion  as  it  stood,  be  should 
not  be  able  to  vote  with  him*  The  objec- 
tion which  he  entertained  to  such  a  Com- 
mittee as  that  proposed  in  the  Resolution 
being  nominated  either  by  the  Speaker  or 
the  Committee  of  Selection  was,  that  in 
such  a  case  it  would  partake  somewhat 
of  a  judicial  character,  which,  though 
it  might  be  very  desirable  for  one  of 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  his  noble 
Ij'riend,  was  not  at  all  desirable  for  the 
other.  If  a  Committee  of  that  kind  were 
appointed,  and  part  of  its  duty  were  to 
revise  the  Estimates,  in  that  case  the 
effect  would  be  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment from  responsibility  without  making 
any  other  authority  responsible;  and 
thus  great  evil  might  ensue.  On  that 
ground  alone  he  thought  that  many  hon» 
Members  would  feel  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  voting  with  his  noble  Friendb 
Again,  if  that  objection  were  set  aside,  it 
might  be  very  proper  to  have  a  Commit- 
tee to  revise  the  Estimates,  and  another 
to  revise  the  Accounts;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  one  Committee  would  be  able 
to  discharge  these  duties,  in  addition  to 
those  others  which  the  Resolution  would 
impose  upon  them.  The  Resolution  also 
declared  that  it  was  to  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  to  report  in  what  way  th^ 
present  duties  and  powers  of  the  Boiurd  of 
Audit  should  be  extended  or  changed. 
To  that  portion  of  the  Motion,  there  was, 
in  the  iirst  place,  the  objection  that  the 
Committee  would  have  enough  to  do  with- 
out having  its  attention  distracted  by  such 
a  subject  as  that.  Besides,  the  matter 
had  been  most  carefully  considered  by  the 
Public  Monies  Committee.  That  Commit- 
tee made  recommendationB  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  these  were  in  a  form  that  would 
enable  the  Government,  if  so  disposed,  to 
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give  eflTect  to  them.  The  subject  was  not 
one  that  conld  be  disposed  of  in  a  day. 
He  had  before  him  the  draught  of  a  BUI 
which  the  Cbvemment  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  had  prepared  in  reference  to  the 
Audit  of  the  Public  Accounts.  It  was 
full  of  amendments  and  alterations,  and 
still  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
was  at  all  perfect,  though  there  had  been 
repeated  consultations  between  the  Board 
of  Audit  and  the  Treasury  before  it  had 
been  finally  settled.  He  hoped  that,  after 
what  had  been  said  and  done  on  the 
subject,  it  would  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury,  and  that  a  Bill  would  be 
introduced  to  define  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Audit.  The  Members  of  that 
Board  themselves,  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected, were  not  satisfied  with  their  pre- 
sent position;  hot  desired  that  something 
should  be  done  to  put  them  in  direct  re- 
lations with  that  House.  They  also  re- 
quired powers  which  they  now  had  not. 
For  instance,  they  required  the  power  to 
conduct  an  audit  of  stores  as  well  as  an 
audit  of  cash.  And  there  were  many 
other  points  connected  with  the  question 
of  audit,  on  which  legislation  was  re- 
quired; but  he  did  not  think  that  any 
Committee  to  be  appointed  should  be  bur- 
dened with  a  subject  like  this,  on  which 
the  Public  Monies  Committee  had  made 
recommendations,  which  it  was  perfectly 
competent  for  the  Government  or  Parlia- 
ment at  once  to  act  upon.  So  much  as  to 
the  subject  of  audit;  and  he  thought  the 
same  remark,  though  to  a  less  extent,  applied 
to  the  last  part  of  the  Resolution — "  That 
it  be  a  further  instruction  to  such  Com- 
mittee to  report  to  this  House  the  exact 
period  of  the  financial  year  when  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Annual  Estimates 
should  be  presented  to  Parliament,"  &c. 
That  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but 
he  believed  that  the  Treasury  were  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  hoped  the  Government  were 
making  an  endeavour  to  bring  the  ac- 
counts of  the  various  public  departments 
into  such  a  form  as  that  the  House  might 
be  able  to  deal  with  them  as  they  were 
with  those  of  the  Army  and  Nary.  He 
thought,  however,  that  if  the  Committee 
were  appointed,  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  encumber  it  with  that  subject.  What, 
then,  was  the  difl^erence  between  what  the 
other  portions  of  the  Besolution  asked  for 
and  that  which  the  Government  expressed 
their  willingness  to  carry  out?  It  re- 
duced itself  to  nil.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Sir  Stitford  Norlhcoie 


his  noble  Friend  that  it  was  desirable  to 
have  such  a  Committee  appointed  by  some 
independent  authority;  but,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  pointed  out,  both  Hie 
Speaker  and  the  Committee  of  Selection 
had  declined  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
nomination.  It  rested,  therefore,  with 
the  House  itself  to  name  the  Committee, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  House,  and  not  the  (Government,  which 
would  be  asked  to  nominate  it.  The 
Government  might  take  the  initiative,  but 
the  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers would  rest,  not  with  them,  but  with 
the  House.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  such  cases  was  to  place 
on  the  table  a  list  containing  certain 
names;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
hon.  Member  of  the  House  to  move  the 
omission  of  any  or  all  of  those  names, 
and  the  substitution  of  others.  If  the 
Government  brought  down  certain  Esti- 
mates, and  the  House  examined  them  and 
agreed  to  them,  he  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  demand  every  possible  facility 
for  seeing  that  the  money  so  devoted  was 
applied  and  appropriated  as  Parliament 
intended.  Upon  tliat  point  they  were  all 
agreed,  and  they  also  agreed  that  the  best 
mode  of  attaining  that  security  was  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  The 
question  was  how  the  Committee  was  to 
be  appointed — whether  by  the  nomination 
of  the  Speaker,  by  the  Committee  of  Se- 
lection, or  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  two 
first  modes  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
therefore  there  remained  but  the  last  for 
adoption.  Many,  however,  would  fe^ 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  encumber  the 
Committee  with  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
mentioned  in  these  instructions,  and  there- 
fore, admitting  the  objections  which  ex- 
isted to  the  present  system  of  transfer 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  present  system, 
he  would  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  that 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  the  pledge 
given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer,  and  should  not  press  the  House  to 
go  to  a  division. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the  rea- 
sons advanced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  against 
the  Motion  were  not  to  his  mind  satisfac- 
tory. The  subject  under  discussion  had 
been  before  the  House  several  times,  and 
it  had  always  met  with  an  evasive  answer. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Crown  Pro- 
perty would  be  far  better  managed  if  it 
were  under  the  control  of  Parliament. 
He  found,  from  a  return  which  had  beoi 
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laid  on  the  table  only  three  days  previonsly, 
that  the  Crown  Beyenues  amounted  to 
four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
"while  the  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
was  only  two  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand. In  his  opinion  it  would  be  most 
beneficial  if  the  Property  of  the  Crown 
was  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
he  could  see  no  possible  objection  to  such 
a  course. 

LoBD  ROBERT   MONTAGU  in  reply 
said,  it  was  not  his '  intention,  in   reply- 
ing, to  detain  the  House  many  minutes, 
for  there  were  but  few  points  on  which  it 
was  needful  for  him  to  touch.     He  must, 
howe?er,  protest  against  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury.    He  had   stated    that  the   Motion 
which   he    (Lord   Robert   Montagu)    had 
asserted  to  have  been  entirely  taken  from 
the    Report  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Monies,  had  not  been  honestly  taken  from 
that   Report — that  he  had  taken  a  word 
from  this   paragraph   and  a  clause  from 
that ;  disconnecting  expressions  from  argu- 
ments which  supported  and  qualified  thom ; 
and    had  thus    constructed   a   Resolution 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  sense  of  that 
Report.    This  charge  was  most  unfair  and 
most  unjust.     He  appealed  to  the  House. 
Had  be  asked   them  to  accept  a  single 
statement  of  his  upon  his  own  authority  ? 
Had    he    not    supported    every   assertion 
by   argument    and    evidence  ?      Had    he 
not  read   out    three    parographs    in    con- 
nection from  the  Public  Monies  Report,  ask- 
ing hon.  Members  to  follow  him  by  reading 
liis  Resolution  ?   Could  any  course  be  more 
fair  or    more   candid  than   that  ?       But 
what  has  the  hon.  Gentleman  done.     Has 
he  appealed  to  your  reason  ?     Has  he  ad- 
dressed your  judgments  ?  No.  He  has  made 
assertions  without  proof;  he  has  drawn  con- 
clusions without  syllogisms  ;   he  has  put  a 
Q.E.D.   to  statements   without  any  argu- 
ment to  support  them.     He  (Lord  Robert 
Montagu)  never  had  rested   on  any  influ- 
ence he  might  have  with  the  House.     But 
the  hon.  Gentleman,   on   the  other  hand, 
considered   his  authority   to  be  such  that 
the    House    must    receive    whatever    he 
chose   to  assert.     He   must  have    a  bad 
case    or  he  would    not   have   resorted  to 
such  miserable  and  unworthy  subterfuges. 
A  cause  may  be  assumed  to  be  weak  when 
fallacies  are   resorted  to.      For  what  are 
fallacies?      They  are  the   signals  of  dis- 
tress of  a  shipwrecked  cause.     He    has 
said  that  the  Audit  Board  has  full  powers 
by  Act  of  Parliament.     Of  course  !     His 


(Lord  Robert  Montagu's)   complaint  was, 
that   the    Act   of  Parliament    had    been 
ignored  and  overridden  by  the  Treasury. 
He  had  proved  that  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner   of   Audit,   who 
said  that    the   power   of  this  House  was 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  Treasury.     But 
he  left  the  speech,  which  he  found   it  as 
unpleasant   to  answer   as   the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman evidently  found  it  to  make.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  bon. 
Baronet  the   Member  for   Stamford   had 
objected  to  the  word  *'  Estimates  "  in  his 
Resolution.      They   neither  of  them   ob- 
jected  to  Estimates  being  referred  to   a 
Conamittee.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer objected   to  the  Estimates  being 
"  mixed    up   with  the  Accounts."     The 
hon.  Baronet  stated  that  the  same  Com- 
mittee could    not    attend    to   both    Esti- 
mates and  Accounts.    No  one  had  objected 
t^  a  principle  supported  by  the  authority 
of  many  precedents.     As  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  convenience,  he  was  quite  will- 
ing to  omit  the  word  Estimates  altogether. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  ob- 
jected to  the  Committee  doing  that  which 
the  Public  Monies  Committee  had  already 
done ;    and   travelling    over  the    ground 
which   they  had    already  travelled   over. 
This  he   could   not    understand  until  he 
heard   the    speech   of  the   hon.  Baronet. 
Then  he  found  that  they  both  objected  to 
the  first  instruction.     The  evidence  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Public  Monies  Com- 
mittee was  either  sufficient  or  it  was  not 
sufficient  ;  it  was  either  true  or  false.     If 
it  be  insufficient  or  false,  then  surely  no  one 
could  object  to  new  evidence  being  sought. 
If  it  be  sufiicient  and  true,  then  the  time 
of  the  Committee  need  not  be  wasted  in 
taking  new  evidence  ;  they  can  simply  re- 
port upon    that  which  has   already   been 
taken.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  rested  his  case   a   great   deal    upon 
the    **  intentions  "    of    the   Government. 
Why,  Sir,  we  have  never  yet  had  any  im- 
provements from  him.     In  1860  the  Mis- 
cellaneous  Expenditure     Committee    was 
appointed  in    consequence  of   the  Resolu- 
tion of  an  independent  Member  that  such 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  annually. 
Yet  it    had    never  been  re-appointed,  al- 
though   it   had    reported    in    favour     of 
the  re-appointment.     In  1861   the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor    of  the  Exchequer  to  examine 
audited  accounts  only.     But  as  the  Audit 
Board  is  a  sham    and    a    protence^  this 
Committee  was   merely   a  blind    and  de- 
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luBion.  Tet  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
promised  that  if  tho  House  accepted  his 
Mution,  he  would  moYe  that  it  should  be 
made  a  Standing  Order.  The  House  ao* 
cepted  tbe  Motion ;  yet  it  liad  never  been 
made  a  Standing  Order.  Then  he  (Lord 
Kobert  Montagu)  had  put  his  Motion 
on  the  hooka  exactly  a  month  ago  ; 
jet  neither  before  nor  after  that  time 
had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  shown 
the  slightest  symptom  of  moving  in  the 
matter.  However,  the  matter  about  whieli 
he  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  was  most 
anxious — he  addressed  himself  to  inde- 
pendent, non-oflicial  Membera^-rwas  this, 
that  the  control  of  the  House  should 
be  fully  maintained  and  preserved.  There 
was  no  danger  from  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  That  day  had  long  since  passed 
away.  The  danger  was  from  a  Ministry 
who  assumed  all  power  to  themselves  and 
overrode  both  the  Crown  and  this  Hou^e. 
If  we  did  not  defend  ourselves,  this  House, 
as  he  had  shown,  would  become  merely 
one  of  the  useless  appendages  and  para- 
phernalia of  empire. 

Question  put. 

The  House  iimded : — Ayes  31 ;    Noes 
96  :  Majority  65. 

INTERNATIONAL  MARITIME  LAW. 
BESOLTnlON. 

Mb.  HOBSFALL  said,  he  was  not 
indifiTerent  either  to  the  difficulty  or  the 
responsibility  of  submitting  to  the  House 
at  that  moment  the  Motion  which  stood  in 
his  name,  and  for  many  reasons  he  should 
have  rejoiced  if  the  duty  had  devolved 
upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr. 
Cobden),  who  early  in  the  Session  had 
given  notice  of  a  similar  Motion,  but 
who  had  courteously  given  way  upon 
hearing  that  he  (Mr.  Horsfall)  intended 
to  renew  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  last  Session.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  those  hon.  Members  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Inter- 
national Maritime  Law,  that  last  year, 
when  he  brought  forward  a  similar  Mo- 
tion, the  present  nnhappy  state  of  affairs 
in  America  did  not  exist,  and  he  could 
not  contemplate  then,  any  more  than  he 
contemplated  now,  provoking  a  discussion 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  American 
Union  or  of  a  Southern  Independence.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  not  only  his  own 
feelings,  but  those  of  a  large  majority  of 
his  constituents,  by  saying  that  he  cor- 
Lord  Robert  Montagu 


dially  approved  the  strict  line  of  neutrality 
that  had  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  His  object  in  mooting  the 
'question  was  to  show  the  very  unaatisfao- 
tory  condition  in  which  International 
Maritime  Law  now  was.  In  tbe  eariv 
part  of  Last  Session  he  had  inquired  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  what 
steps  the  Government  had  taken  to  cany 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Ship- 
ping Committee  of  the  preceding  year  on 
that  subject  The  noble  Lord  frankly  de- 
clared that  the  Government  had  done 
nothing,  and  left  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  intended  to  do  nothing.  It  would 
be  readily  supposed  that  such  a  reply 
was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject; 
they  felt  that  the  recommendations-*- 
the  unanimous  recommendations — of  a 
Committee  of  that  House,  which  had  sat 
during  a  whole  Session,  and  had  been  pre- 
sided over  by  the  right  hon  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were 
deserving  of  greater  consideration  than 
had  apparently  been  given  to  them. 
Without  wearying  the  House  with  the 
past  History  of  International  Maritime 
Law,  he  would  remind  them  that  antece- 
dently to  1804  there  could  be  no  question 
but  that  privateering  was  recognised  as  a 
principle  of  International  Law;  that  neutral 
goods  on  board  vessels  belonging  to  sub- 
jects of  a  belligerent  Power  were  liable  to 
capture ;  and  that  goods  the  property  of 
subjects  of  a  belligerent  Power  on  board 
neutral  ships  were  also  liable  to  capture. 
That  state  of  law  was  felt  to  be 
a  great  hardship,  and  in  that  year  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  then  unfettered  by  the 
restraints  of  office,  brought  forward  the 
subject  in  one  of  those  spirited  speeches 
with  which  he  sometimes  favom^  the 
Hou5e,  and  by  his  Motion  sought  to 
commit  the  House  and  the  Government 
to  the  principle  that  a  neutral  flag 
should  make  neutral  goods.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  did  him  the  honour  to  ask 
him  to  second  the  Motion,  which  he  did 
with  pleadure,  and  at  the  same  time  he  took 
the  occasion  to  urge  on  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of 
privateering.  The  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  stated  that  in  a  short  time  a 
public  document  would  be  issued  declar- 
ing the  views  of  the  Government.  In  a 
fortnight  from  that  time  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  Order  in 
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Council  issued,  from  which  he  would  read 
an  extract.  The  Order  in  Council  of  the 
24th  March,  1854,  said-— 

*'  To  presenro  the  eommeree  of  Neutrals  from 
all  QDoeceesary  obetruotioo,  ller  Majesty  is  will- 
ing, for  the  present,  to  waive  n  part  of  the  bel- 
ligerent rights  appertaining  to  Iter  by  the  law 
of  nations.  It  is  impossible  for  Iler  Majesty  to 
forego  the  exi^rcise  of  her  right  of  seizing  articles 
contraband  of  War,  and  of  preventing  Ncatrals 
from  bearinc  the  enemy's  despatches,  and  She 
must  maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  pre- 
Tf^nt  Neutrals  from  breaking  any  effective  block- 
ade which  may  be  established  with  an  adequate 
force  against  the  Enemy's  Forts,  Harbours,  or 
Coasts.  But  Her  Majesty  will  waive  the  right 
of  seising  an  Enemy's  property  taken  on  board 
a  neutral  yessel,  unless  it  be  contniband  of 
war.  It  is  not  Her  M;ije8ty's  intention  to  claim 
the  confiscation  of  neutral  property,  not  being 
contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  Enemy's 
ships.  And  ller  Majesty  further  declares,  that 
being  anxious,  as  much  as  possible,  to  lessen 
tho  evils  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its  operations 
to  the  regularly* organized  forces  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  Her  present  intention  to  issue  letters 
of  marque  for  the  commissiomog  of  privateers." 

Tliat  was  the  first  step  towards  Liberal 
Legislation  in  regard  to  International  Ma- 
ritime law.  Two  years  afterwards — name- 
ly, in  1856 — the  Conference  took  place  at 
Pans.  The  Powers  represented  at  that 
Conference  were  England,  France,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey. 
The  Conference  agreed  in  these  four  De- 
clarations— 

"  ].  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

*'  2.  The  Ncutr^  Flag  covers  Enemy's  goods, 
with  ihe  exception  of  Contraband  of  War. 

••  8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  Con- 
traband of  War,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  Enemy's  Flag. 

"  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effcctire ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
8u£Qcient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  Enemy. 

*^  The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not 
be  binding  except  between  those  Powers  who  have 
acceded  or  shall  accede  to  iL" 

It  was  right  to  say  that  nearly  eveiy 
other  Power  afterwards  gave  in  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  Declarations  of  Paris  except 
the  United  States  of  America.  Assuming 
the  principles  contained  in  those  De- 
clarations to  he  now  acknowledged  Mari- 
time Law,  the  questions  which  naturally 
presented  themselves  were,  what  would 
be  ite  eflfect  in  the  event  of  War  ?  What 
had  been  its  effect  in  time  of  Peace? 
Shipowners  and  importers  of  produce  were 
at  least  men  of  common  sense,  and  they 
would  not  ship  a  single  package  of  goods 
in  a  vessel  liable  to  capture  if  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  shipment  in  a  vessel 
not  liable  to  capture*    The  operation  of 
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the  law  in  the  event  of  a  war,  say  with 
France,  would  be  that  every  British  ship 
must  be  laid  by  in  port.  No  shipper 
of  goods  would  ship  in  vessels  of  belli- 
gerents when  ha  had  th^:  power  of  ship- 
ping in  neutral  vessel:).  Every  Bri- 
tish ship  would  be  laid  by  in  dock  while 
neutral  vessels  would  obtain  greatly  en- 
hanced freights.  Worse  still,  British  sea- 
men would  be  drafted  from  British  ships 
lying  upi  not  into  Her  Majesty's  Navy, 
but  into  neutral  vessels,  which  could  af- 
ford, and  would  afford,  to  pay  a  much 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  had  been,  or 
would  be,  paid  in  the  Hoyal  Navy*  Such 
would  be  the  result  of  tlie  present  law  in 
the  event  of  war,  and  it  was  a  most  se- 
rious matter  to  the  shipowner,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  oobntry  at  large.  Bat 
what  had  been  already  the  effect  of  the 
law  in  time  of  peace  ?  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  shifting  interest  of 
the  country  knew  full  well  what  had 
occurred  upon  the  mere  rumour  of  war. 
A  short  time  ago,  when  it  was  thought 
England  might  be  involved  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  in  Italy, 
however  improbable  the  rumour  might 
be,  yet  the  moment  it  reached  distant 
ports  —  such  as  Canton  or  Calcutta — a 
second-class  American  vessel  was  able  to 
get  freights  at  a  50  per  cent  higher  rate 
than  a  first-class  British  ship  could  obtain. 
That  was  a  very  important  point,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
three  witnesses  examined  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Merchant  Shipping. 
Mr.  Allan  Gilmour,  one  of  the  largest 
shipowners  in  the  world,  said  that  the 
stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would 
operate  very  prejudicially  to  British  ship- 
ping if  Great  Britain  were  at  war,  and 
it  was  even  then  very  prejudicial  to  the 
British  shipowner.  The  very  rumour  of  a 
war  so  enhanced  the  rate  of  insurance  on 
goods  by  British  ships  that  American  and 
other  foreign  ships  had  a  decided  prefer- 
ence. Being  asked  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
Mr.  Gilmour  said  the  only  remedy  was 
an  international  law  which  did  away  with 
captures  entirely ;  in  other  words,  to  place 
ships  on  the  same  footing  with  the  goods 
they  carried.  The  next  witness  was  Mr. 
Beazley,  an  extensive  shipowner  of  Liver- 
pool, who  entirely  confirmed  Mr.  Gilmour's 
opinion.  '  He  was  asked  whether  he  had 
himself  suffered  by  competition  with  a  fo- 
reign fiag.  Mr.  Beazley  replied  that  he 
could  give  a  very  strong  case.  He  had 
two  ships  in  China  in  May,  1859.    One 
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had  been  built  purposely  to  beat  every- 
thing afloat.  He  said  to  th^  builder, 
**  Build  me  a  ship  that  will  beat  any 
mortal  thing  afloat,  to  bring  home  the 
first  cargo  of  tea  of  the  season."  He  had 
another  ship  at  Foochow-foo.  Just  at 
that  moment  there  was  some  talk  about 
the  Savoy  and  Italian  business.  There 
were  two  American  ships  at  these  ports, 
and  the  English  merchants  were  so  afraid 
to  ship  their  tea  in  the  British  ships  that 
they  determined  to  ship  in  the  American 
ships.  They  paid  £2  a  ton  higher  freight 
in  those  ships  rather  than  take  the  Bri- 
tish ships,  bebause  the  Americans  would 
not  be  subject  to  capture.  -  In  the  case  of 
England  mixing  herself  up  with  any  Con- 
tinental law,  Mr.  Beazley  stated  that  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  Convention  of 
Paris  threw  at  once  all  the  trade  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  or  neutral  flags. 
He  added,  that  the  la^  should,  iii  his  opi- 
nion, go  a  step  further,  and  let  the  ship 
be  covered  as  well  as  the  cargo.  The  last 
witness  to  whom  he  would  refer  was  Mr. 
Graves,  of  Liverpool,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Shipowners'  Association,  and  who  was 
appointed  a  Royal  Commissioner  to  inquire 
into  lights  and  light  dues.  Mr.  Graves 
entirely  confirmed  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  previous  witnesses,  that  in  case  of 
a  European  war  British  shipping  would 
to  a  very  great  extent  remain  at  home 
unemployed.  He  added,  that  we  must 
either  go  back  and  reverse  the  policy  that 
the  fiag  covers  the  cargo,  or  we  must  go 
forward  and  place  the  ship  under  the  same 
category  as  the  cargo,  and  make  both  free 
from  capture.  Mr.  Graves  said  he  only 
regretted  that  the  British  Government  had 
allowed  one  day  to  elapse  without  accept- 
ing the  ofler  of  the  American  Government 
to  make  all  private  property  free  from 
capture  at  sea. 

It  had  been  truly  said  that  the  question 
was  of  great  national  importance,  not  af- 
fecting merely  our  shipping,  our  commerce, 
or  our  manufeuitures ;  in  that  opinion  he 
entirely  agreed.  It  was  a  question  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  What  would  be 
the  case  of  our  merchant  ships  in  time  of 
war  if  they  were  not  laid  up  in  dock? 
In  case  of  war  merchant  ships  required 
a  convoy,  and  would  not  that  convoy 
be  much  better  employed  in  fighting  the 
enemy?  As  a  question  of  finance,  then, 
the  matter  was  of  very  grave  importance, 
and  one  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  ^he 
ExchcNquer,  he  thought,  might  direct  his 
attention  with  advantage.  He  would  not 
Mr.  Hon/aU 


go  into  the  subject  as  a  question  of  hu- 
manity, though  much  fnight  be  said  from 
that  point  of  view.  Biit  it  was  said  by 
many — and  some  of  his  hon.  Eriends  near 
him  were  of  that  opinion — **  Oh,  make  war 
as  calamitous  as  j6\x  can,  and  you  would 
then  be  able  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion." But  he  was  happy  to  think  that 
that  was  not  the  feeling  of  those  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  of  the 
country,  nor  of  Her  Majesty,  as  appeared 
from  tiie  Order  in  Council  which  be  had 
ju^t  read.  Her  Majesty  there  deolaxed, 
that—**  '  . 

"  ^ing  anxious  to  lessen  as  muoh  as  possible 
the  evils  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its  operation  to 
tlie  rtjgularly-organixed  forces. of  the  countrj,  it 
was  not  her  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marine.*]* 

Neither  wa«f  that  the  view  taken  by  the 
Government  who  issued  that  Order,  nor 
the  view  of  the  noble  Viscount  (Tiscount 
Palmerston),  whom,  a  few  years  ago, 
he^  amoDig'  others,  joordially  welcomed  te 
Liverpool,  and  whom  h^  should  be  proud 
to  welcome  there  again.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion— it  was  the  very  year  in  which 
the  Declaration  of  Faris  had  been  signed — 
the  noble  Lord  diluted  upon  that  subject 
to  the  assen^bled  morcnantis  of  Liverpool  in 
glowing  language,  and  made  use  of  these 
words — 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  not  inattentive  to  otber 
interests  besides  those  connected  with  the  grand 
transactions  of  war.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  satis&ction  to  us  to  reflect  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  conflict  (the  Russian  war) 
the  Government  of  England,  in  concert  with  that 
/of  France,  made  changes  and  relaxations  in  the 
doctrine  of  war  which,  without  in  any  degree  im- 
pairing the  power  of  the  belligerents  against  their 
opponents,  maintained  the  course  of  hostilities, 
yet  tonded  to  mitigate  the  pressure  which  hosti- 
lities  inevitably  produce  upon  the  oommeroial 
transactions  of  countries  that  are  at  war.  I  can- 
not  help  hoping  that  these  relaxations  of  former 
doctrines,  which  were  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  practised  during  its  continuance, 
and  which  have  been  since  ratified  by  former  on- 
gaffements,  may  perhaps  be  still  further  extended  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  principles  of  war 
which  are  applied  to  hostilities  by  land  may  be  ex- 
tencfeMl,  without  exception,  to  hostilities  by  sea,  and 
that  private^jHBoperty  shaU  no  longer  be  exposed  to 
aggression  Ian  either  side.  If  we  look  at  the  ex- 
ample of  former  periods,  we  shall  not  find  that  any 
powerful  country  was  ever  vanquished  by  losses 
sustained  by  individuals.  It  is  the  conflicts  of 
armies  by  huid,  or  fleets  sea,  that  decide  the 
great  contests  of  nations,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
desired  that  these  conflicts  should  be  confined  to 
the  bodies  acting  under  the  orders  and  direotions 
of  the  respective  SUtes." 

Now  he  (Mr.  Horsfall)  desired  no  better 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  his  case  than 
that  Order  in  Council  and  that  admirable 
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apeecb.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  naval 
officers  would  not  like  to  be  deprived  of 
their  prize  money,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  encouragement  to  young  men  to 
enter  the  navy  if  the  course  which  he  was 
advocating  should  be  adopted.  /  But  he 
would  not  insult  our  naval  officers  by  sup- 
posing for  one  moment  that  th^y  were 
actuated  by  such  sordid  and  unworthy 
motives.  He  could  speak  for  those  whom 
he  had  the  honour  of  knowing,'  and  it 
was  a  libel  upon  them  to  p^y  so.  They 
all  knew,  that  so  far  from  there  being 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  officers  for  the 
navy,  there  were  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  could  not  get  into  it.  Bu|,  eveb 
supposing  that  Her  Majesty's  naval  offi- 
cers were  actuated  by  such  sordid  motives, 
was  not  prize  money  virtually  given  up 
in  1856,  iw^hen  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
was  agrised  to  ?  Well,  they  were  told  by 
many  that  tnere  was  no  use  vi  entering 
into  treaties,  because  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  treaties'  when  war  broke  out. 
But  what  he  would  pix)pose  was  not  an 
ordinary  treaty  ,*  it  would  be  the  same  as 
the  Declaration  .of  Paris,  it  would  not  be 
abrogated  by  war  ;  it  was  an  agreement 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  war  should  be 
carried  on. 

He  would  come,  in  the  next  place,  to 
what  appeared  to  many  the  most  diffioult 
part  of  the  question — ^namely,  the  subjectl 
of  blockade.  He  deeply  regretted  that  he' 
was  absent,  owing  to  indisposition,  on 
Friday  night,  and  that  he  had  not  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  interesting  de- 
bate which  then  took  place.  Into  the  sub- 
ject of  blockade  generally  he  would  not 
enter,  but  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  the  sen- 
timents of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  were  in  favour  of  respecting 
it.  The  next  branch  of  the  question  was 
one  with  regard  to  which  a  great  injustice 
had  been  done  to  America  whenever  it 
was  discussed.  They  had  been  told  that 
America  would  not  give  up  the  right  of 
privateering ;  but  what  she  had  contended 
for  from  first  to*  last  was  what  he  was 
contending  for,  that  the  ship  and  the 
cargo  should  be  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing. What  was  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce  when  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
was  submitted  to  him?  It  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  proposal  to  surrender  the  right  to  em- 
ploy priTateert  is  professedly  founded  on  the  prin- 
eiple  that  prWate  property  of  unoffending  non- 
combatants,  though  enemies,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  But  the  proposed  sur. 
render  goes  little  way  in  carrying  out  that  prin- 


ciple, which  equally  requires  thai  such  private 
property  should  not  be  seised  or  molested  by 
national  ships  of  war.  Should  the  leading  Powers 
of  Earope  concur  in  proposing,  as  a  nde  of  In* 
temational  Law,  to  exempt  private  property  upon 
the  ocean  from  seixare  by  public  armed  cruisers, 
as  well  as  by  privateers,  the  United  Sutes  will 
readily  meet  them  upon  that  broad  ground." 

Therefore  it  was  npt  fair  tb  say  that  the 
ITnited  States  would  not  give  up  the  right 
of  privateering.  They  would  not  give 
it  up  unless  the  great  Powers  of  £urope 
were  willing  to  take  the  still'  wider  ground 
that  all  private  property  sh6uld  be  free. 
There  was  in  another  correspondence, 
which  had  just  been  publish^,  a  very 
appropriate  letter  ftom  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Lyons,  in 
whicli,  in  an^cipation  of  the  civil  war 
which  had  since  broken  out  in  America, 
he  proposed  to  invite  both,  parties  to  act 
upon  the  principles  which  had  been  laid 
d Wn  in  the '  2nd  and  Srd  articles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  Vi^h  respect  to  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  It  seemed  that  ulti- 
mately America  agreed  to  adopt  the  very 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but 
subsequently  a  letter  from  Lord  Lyons  to 
Earl  Bussell  stated—* 

'*  Mr.  Seward  called  upon  me  the  day  before 
yesterdity,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of  the 
Powers  which  have  acceded  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  on  maritime  law.  He  said  that  he  had 
observed  a  list  of  those  Powers  in  your  Lord- 
ship's despatch  to  me  of  the  18th  of  May,  which 
1  had  left  with  him  for  a  few  days.  I  readily 
agreed  to  send  him  the  list.  He  went  on  to  tell 
roe  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  disentangle  a 
complication  which  had  been  produced  by  Mr, 
Dayton  at  Paris.  Mr.  Dayton  had,  he  said,  been 
instructed  to  state  to  the  French  Grovernment 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pre- 
ferred the  proposal  of  Mr.  Marcy,  by  which  pri- 
vate property  would  be  altogether  exempted  from' 
capture,  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  were  willing, 
if  necessary,  to  accede  at  once  to  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  '  pure  and  simple,'  and  to  postpone  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Marcy's  proposal  to  a  more 
propitious  moment.*' 

Then,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861,  Mr. 
Adams  wrote  to  Earl  Russell — 

'*  Mr.  Dayton  informs  me  that  some  time  since 
he  made  a  proposal  to  the  French  Government 
to  adopt  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress  at  Paris 
in  1856,  with  an  addition  to  the  first  clause,  in 
substance  the  same  with  that  heretofore  proposed 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Mason,  under  instruction 
given  by  Mr.  Marcy,  then  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  to  that  proposal  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affiiirs  declining  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition, not  for  any  objection  entertained  against  it, 
but  because  it  was  a  variation  from  the  terms  of 
the  original  agreement,  requiring  a  prior  refe- 
rence of  it  to  the  other  parties  to  that  convention. 
This  answer  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  make  the 
ultimate  acceptance  of  his  addition  impossible. 
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mnd  iM-doM  not  (M  at  if  he  ought  to  nbt^ndon  tb« 
•uppori  of  wh»(  he  ooDsidors  ai  so  benefloent  an 
anu'Ddnient  to  the  ori^final  pkin,  until  he  has 
reason  to  despair  of  sueee«s.  lie  has  thei-eforo 
requested-  to  kaow  of  me  whether  I  hiive  reason 
to  believe  persovonioce  in  this  direction  to  be 
fruitless.  f\>r  my  p^irt,  I  entirely  oonour  in  the 
Tiew  entertained  by  Mr.  Dayton  of  the  value  of 
this  amendment ;  1  alw  know  so  well  the  interest 
that  my  Government  takes  in  its  adoption  as  to 
be  sure  that  it  would  refuse  to  justify  a  further 
procedure  on  our  part  which  was  not  based  upon 
a  reasonable  oertainty  that  sueoess  is  not  attain- 
able,  at  least  at  the  present  moment.  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  state  to  Mr.  Dayton  my  be- 
lief that  I  have  that  certainty ;  I  have  therefore 
mentioned  to  him  what  I  have  likewise  communi- 
cated to  the  proper  department  of  the  Gk>  vera  men  t 
Of  the  United  Sutes^the  fact  that  in  the  last 
conference  1  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  your 
Lordship,  allusion  having  been  made  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Day  ton,  I  said  that  that 
amendment  was  undoubtedly  the  first  wish  of  my 
Government,  and  tliat  I  had  instruction*  to  prees 
it  if  there  was  the  smallest  probability  of  success ; 
but  that  I  supposed  this  matter  to  have  been  al- 
ready definitely  acted  upon :  to  which  I  under- 
stood  your  Lordship  to  signify  your  assent,  and 
to  add  that  I  might  consider  the  proposition  as 
inadmissible." 

He  was  merely  fihowing  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  refused  again  the  proposal  of  the 
American  Government  that  all  private 
property  on  the  ocean  should  be  protected. 
Earl  Russell,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
confirmed  that  representation,  saying — 

*'  As  far  as  t  am  concerned,  this  statement  is 
perfectly  correct." 

It  appeared,  then,  that  the  American, 
French,  and  English  Governments  agreed 
to  accept  the  declaration  of  the  United 
States  in  acoordance  with  the  Paris  Decla- 
ration, but  that  Earl  Russell  thought  it 
necessary  to  propose  to  add  the  following 
words  in  signing  the  agreement  with  the 
"United  States : — 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not  Intend 
thereby  to  undertake  any  engagement  which  shall 
have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  inter- 
nal differences  now  prevailing  in  tbe  United 
States." 

He  was  not  saying  whether  the  noble 
Efiurl  was  right  or  wrong  in  insisting  on 
these  words,  as  Earl  Cowley  had  previ- 
ously informed  Earl  Russell  by  letter  that— 

'•  Mr.  Dayton  hardly  concealed  from  M.  Thou- 
venel  that  the  object  of  his  Government  in  agree- 
ing to  sign  the  Convention  was  to  force  the  West- 
ern Powers  to  treat  the  Southern  privateers  as 
pirates,  arguing  that,  as  the  Government  of  Wash- 
ington was  the  only  Government  iccognised  by 
the  Foreign  Powere,  the  Southern  States  must, 
as  far  as  Foreign  Powers  were  concerned,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  consequences  of  tbe  acts  of  that  Go- 
vernment." 

Again,  on  the  23rd  of  August  Mr. 
Adams,  in  writing  to  Earl  Russell,  said--* 
Mr.  Eort/all 


**  The  Government  of  the  United  States  are  at 
last  pi*e pared  to  sign  and  seal  an  engagement, 
pure  and  simple,  and  by  so  doing  to  sacrifice 
the  hope  of  attaining,  at  least  for  the  present,  an 
improvement  of  it,  to  which  they  have  always 
atuched  great  value.  But,  just  at  the  moment 
wlien  their  concurrence  with  the  views  of  tbe 
other  IVIaritime  Powers  of  the  world  would  seem 
to  be  certain,  they  are  met  with  a  proposition 
from  one,  if  not  more  of  the  parties,  to  aeoom- 
pany  the  act  with  a  proceeding  somewhat  novel 
and  anomalous  in  this  case,  being  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  written  decbiration,  not  making  a  pari 
of  the  convention  itself,  but  intended  to  follow 
the  signature,  to  the  eflbot  that,  *  lier  Majesty 
does  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engage- 
ment which  shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  in- 
direct, on  the  internal  differences  now  prevailing 
in  the  United  States.'  Obviously  a  consent  to 
accept  a  particular  exception  susceptible  of  so 
wide  a  construction  of  a  joint  instrument,  made 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  it  in  its  own  favour  at  tbe 
time  of  signing,  would  justify  the  idea  that  8om« 
advantage  is,  or  nmy  be  suspected  to  be,  intended 
to  be  taken  by  the  other.  The  natural  effect 
of  such  an  accompaniment  would  seem  to  bo  to 
imply  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
might  be  desirous  at  this  time  to  take  a  part  in 
the  Declaration,  not  from  any  high  purpose  or 
durable  policy,  but  with  the  view  of  securing 
some  small  temporary  object  in  the  unhappy 
struggle  which  is  going  on  at  home.  Such  an 
inference  would  spoil  all  tbe  value  that  might  be 
attached  to  tbe  act  itself.  The  mere  toleration  of  it 
would  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  their 
own  weakness.  Rather  than  that  such  a  record 
should  be  made,  it  were  a  thousand  times  better 
that  the  Deolarntion  remain  unsigned  for  ever. 
If  tbe  parties  to  the  instrument  are  not  to  eiga 
it  upon  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity,  with  all  their 
duties  and  obligations  under  it  perfectly  equal, 
and  without  equivocation  or  reservation  of  any 
kind  on  any  side,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  proper 
season  for  such  an  engngcmcnt  has  not  yet  arrived. 
It  were  much  wiser  to  put  it  off  until  nations  can 
understand  each  other  better." 

He  was  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  beUer 
that  the  American  Government  did  not 
sign  the  Declaration  with  the  addition  of 
the  proposed  words,  because  an  opening 
was  now  left  for  the  liritish  Government 
to  consider  the  matter  in  a  somewhat 
different  light  from  that  in  which  thej 
seemed  to  have  regarded  it  in  the  oourse 
of  the  correspondence  from  whicl\  he  bad 
quoted,  and  in  a  future  correspondence  th^ 
question  discussed  might  he  that  all  pri- 
vate property  should  be  respected  at  se*. 
He  had  addressed  the  House  at  greater 
length  than  he  had  intended,  bat  he  had 
been  anxious  to  state  as  clearly  as  he  could 
the  view  which  he  believed  to  be  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  commercial  com- 
munity. He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  any  Motion  of  the 
kind  was  viewed  by  the  Ejcecutive  Go- 
vernment, hut  he  trusted  Uie  noble  Yi»- 
oount  would  excuse  him  if  he  ventured  to 
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refer  once  more  to  the  noble  Viaeoant's 
epecch,  the  conoluding  obserrotionii  of 
which  constituted  almost  a  direct  invita* 
tion  to  bring  tho  subject  before  the  House. 
The  noble  Viscount^  on  the  occasion  to 
which  he  had  alreadj  alluded,  ended  his 
speech  in  the  following  terms: — 

**  Gentlemen,  tho  GoveroraeBt  alwjijs  feele 
deeply  indebted  to  the  great  commercial  com- 
munities which  are  kiud  enough  to  impart  to 
U8,  from  time  to  time,  their  suggestions  for  the 
remedy  of  existing  evils.  We  know  well  that  no 
Executive  Government  can  be  so  perfectly  in- 
formed of  all  the  detailed  operations  of  commeroe 
as  to  be  able,  without  such  assistance,  to  devise 
ihoee  measures  which  mny  bo  best  calculated  to 
set  free  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  give 
tho  greatest  development  to  commercial  enter- 
prise." 

Ho  (Mr.  Horsfall)  quite  concurred  in  the 
Tiews  of  the  noble  Viscount,  and  it  was 
in  reliance  on  his  express  declaration  that 
ho  had  ventured  to  trespass  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  whs  quite 
(iware  that  the  riewS  which  he  submitted 
for  their  consideration  had  been  feebly  and 
imperfectly  expressed ;  but  he  respectfully 
and  with  confidence  asked  the  House  to 
affirm  the  Eesolution  which  it  was  now 
his  duty  to  move.  He  asked  it  in  the 
name  of  the  commerce  of  the  country; 
he  asked  it  in  the  name  of  civilizationi 
humanity,  and  justice. 

Mb.  COBDEN  seconded  the  Resolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  present  state  of  International  Mari- 
time Law,  as  affiecting  the  rights  of  Belligerents 
and  Neutrals,  is  ill.deflned  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  calls  for  the  early  attentioo  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government/* 

Tm  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  supported  his 
Besolntion  in  an  able  and  temperate 
speech,  though  he  had  expected  that  he 
would  have  raised  a  more  general  dis- 
cussion on  the  existing  state  of  interna- 
tional law  as  affecting  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals. The  hon.  Member  in  his  Kesolution 
had  described  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
to  be  both  ill-defined  and  unsatisfactory. 
His  arguments,  however,  had  been  mainly 
addressed  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  policy  was  one  of  great  importance; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  over- 
look the  fact,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
opinions  of  Members  of  that  House,  or 
even  of  the  Government,  on  the  policy  of 
the  law,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
State  effectually  to  interpose  for  an  alter- 
ation of  the  law  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  States.    It  would  be  obviously 


worse  than  mselees  for  Great  Britain  to 
act  towiEirds  other  nations  upon  any  eode, 
however  approved  of  here,  until  that 
code  had  reoeivod  the  approval  and  as- 
sent of  other  nations  affected  by  it. 
Again,  he  eould  not  agree  that  the  law 
was  ill-defined,  for  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  it  was  well  understood,  and^ 
right  or  wrong,  was  well  and  intelligibly 
expressed.  The  obaervations  of  the  hon, 
Hembeff  on  that  subject  left  him  but  little 
to  say.  He  had  stated  correctly,  with  one 
exception,  how  the  law  stood  previous 
to  the  Kussian  war.  It  was  true  that 
privateering  was  an  admitted  belligerent 
right,  and  that  enemy's  goods  under  a 
neutral  fiag  were  liable  to  capture  and 
confiscation.  But  the  statement  was  not 
accurate  that  neutral  goods  under  an 
enemy's  flag  were  also  liable  to  cap* 
ture  and  confiscation.  Probably  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  been  led  into  error  -by 
the  terms  of  the  order  in  Council  is- 
sued by  Her  Majesty  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Bussia.  That  docu« 
ment  set  forth  that  Her  Majesty  was  will- 
ing to  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's 
property  taken  on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
unless  it  was  contraband  of  war;  and  went 
on  to  say  that  it  was  not  Her  Majesty's 
intention  to  claim  the  eonfiscation  of 
neutral  property  not  being  contraband  of 
war  found  on  board  enemy's  ships.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  just  and  expedient  to  issue 
such  a  declaration,  plainly  apprising  neu- 
trals whose  interests  were  concerned  of 
the  conditions  on  which  this  country  in- 
tended to  carry  on  the  war ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  was  wrong  in  the  inference  he 
had  drawn  that  previous  to  that  date,  by 
well-estabHshed  international  law,  the 
goods  of  a  friend  on  board  tlie  ship  of  an 
enemy  were  liable  to  capture  and  con- 
fiscation. Tbe  law  on  this  matter  was 
well-defined  and  well  understood.  So 
long  ago  as  1753  tbe  law  of  nations  m 
affecting  the  goods  of  neutrals  had  been 
declared  in  this  country  on  the  highest 
authority.  Sir  George  Lee,  Judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Ck>urt,  Dr.  Paul,  the 
Advocate  General,  Sir  Dudley  Byder, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Solioitor 
General,  laid  down  the.  following  proper 
sitions : — 

**  First,  tbe  goods  of  an  enemy  on  beard  tbe  shin 
of  a  friend  may  be  taken.  Secondly,  the  lawful 
goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy 
ought  to  be  restored.  Thirdly,  contraband  goods 
going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  property  of  a 
IHend,  may  be  taken  as  prise,*because  the  sop- 
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SXjing  the  en^my  with  meant  which  enable  him 
etter  to  oairy  On  the  war  is  a  departure  from 
neutrality." 

The  hdn.  Gentletilan  had  next  alladed  to 
the  D^laration  of  Paris.    That  Declaration 
would  he  found  to  involve  four  propo- 
Bitions,  two  of  whicl  had  reference  to  the 
ancient  State  of  the  law,  and  the  other 
two  here  upon  the  alterations  which  were 
then  introduced.     The  first  point  of  the 
Declaration,   that   "privateering   is    and 
remains   abolished/'   was  an    undoubted 
waiver  of  the  belligerent  right  to  issue 
letters  of  marque.     The  second  propo- 
sition) that,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  the  neutral  flag  covered 
enemy's   goods,   also  introduced  a    new 
rule  of  maritime  law.     But  the  third  and 
fourth  propositions,  that   neutral    goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
were  not  liable  to  capture  (meaning,  no 
doubt,  capture  and  confiscation)  under  an 
enemy's  flag,  and  that  blockades  in  order 
to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  were 
merely  statements  of  the  antecedent  law. 
The  hon.  Member's  speech,  in  fact,  con- 
tradicted that  portion  of  his  Motion  which 
alleged  that  the  present  state  of  inter- 
national law  was  ill-defined,  because  he 
himself  had  clearly  defined  and  expounded 
what  the  law  was,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception referred  to.      Whether  the  law 
were  politic  or  impolitic,  it  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  doubt  or  obscurity.     As  to 
the  policy  of  the  law,  or  of  the  proposed 
modification,    he    need    say    but    Httle, 
because  other  Members  who  would  follow 
in  the  debate  might  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  that  part  of  the  subject.     The  hon. 
Member,    however,   said  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  an  advantage  would  be  given  to 
neutral  carriers  over  the  ships  of  a  belli- 
gerent.    No  doubt,  such  would  be  the 
case ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  effect  must  be  entirely 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  a  belligerent, 
seeing  that  where  the  belligerent  was  a 
strong  naval  Power,  and  especially  where 
she  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  her  fieet,  as 
in  former  wars,  would  effectually  protect 
her  mercantile  marine.    To  a  Power  which 
was  weak  at  sea  the  results  pointed  out 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  doubtless 
follow.     But  we  were  and  always  hoped 
to  be  the  stronger  Power;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  country  need  shrink  from  the 
task  of  annihilating  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting 
Jier  own.    The  concession  made  by  the 
The  AUamey  General 
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Declaration  of  Paris  in  favour  of  enemy's 
goods  being  protected  by  the  neutral  flag 
was,  as  its  terms  denoted,  a  oonoeesion 
desired  by  and  made  to  neutrals.  The 
policy  of  that  change  he  would  not  dis- 
cuss; indeed,  it  would  be  rather  late  to 
do  so ;  and  he  understood  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  to  contend  rather  that  this  country 
ought  to  go  further  and  give  universal 
{Protection  thdn  to  find  fatilt  with  its  hav- 
ing been  a  party  to  that  arrangement. 
But  the  universal  exemption  from  capture 
which  the  hon.  Member  desired,  would 
not  be  a  concession  to  neutrals  at  all; 
neutrals  did  not  desire  it;  they  would 
rather  continue  in  possession  of  that  ac- 
tual or  supposed  monopoly  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  pointed  out  Such  a  change 
in  the  law  as  would  enable  an  enemy  in 
time  of  war  to  carry  in  safety  between  his 
own  ports  and  the  ports  of  neutrals,  or 
tho  ports  even  of  the  other  belligerent, 
his  own  goods  in  his  own  ships,  would 
not  only  go  beyond  anything  which  had 
been  proposed  and  discussed  in  modem 
times,  but  would  very  much  exceed  any 
relaxations  in  the  rigour  of  the  Maritime 
Code  which,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  had 
been  suggested  by  any  of  the  writers 
of  admitted  authority  on  international 
law.  He  did  not  say  that  because  a  pro- 
position was  novel  it  was  not  true  or 
not  entitled  to  serious  consideration ;  but 
the  subject  was  certainly  one  calling  for 
much  deliberation,  especially  when  it  was 
remembered  that  nothing  could  follow 
from  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  by  that 
House.  Whatever  was  done  must  be  ac- 
complished not  by  a  single  Government 
or  Cabinet,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
those  nations  which  were,  or  aspired  to 
be,  powerful  at  sea,  and  which  had  conse- 
quently an  interest  in  the  subject  in  com- 
mon with  ourselves.  He  had  stated,  that 
the  doctrine  advocated  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  novel,  but  he  would  so  for  correct 
himself  as  to  say,  that  it  appeared  from 
a  statement  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  that 
in  a  treaty  entered  infx)  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia,  in  1785,  an 
article  was  inserted  in  accordance  with 
what  Franklin  called  his  *'  Quaker  no- 
tions," it  being  agreed  that  the  merchant 
ships  of  the  contracting  parties  should  not 
be  liable  to  capture ;  but  that  article  was 
not  inserted  in  the  renewed  treaty  in 
1799  between  the  same  Powers,  and  cer- 
tainly from  that  time  down  to  the  present 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  serious  proposi- 
tion having  been  made  between  any  two 
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nations  tiius  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
the  maTitime  law.  He  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  but  little  on  the  question 
of  policy  in  the  present  state  of  the  dis- 
cussion, but  so  far  as  the  question  of  law 
was  concerned,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
relieved  him  fh>m  the  necessity  of  making 
any  lengthened  remarks.  He  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  abandoned  one  part  of  hts  pro- 
position ;  and  had  shown  no  good  reason 
for  calling  upon  the  Govemmeot  to  take 
any  action  on  the  other.  .' 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  that  in  rising  to 
make  a  few  observations,  he  hoped  that 
he  should  not  be  accused  of  the  presump- 
taon  of  attempting  to  follow  the  legal 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down.  Of  course  he 
could  not  pretend  to  cross  swords  with 
him  upon  legal  subleties,  or  in  referonce 
to  what  was  the  law,  but  he  might  be 
permitted  to  notice  that  he  said  that  he 
had  been  called  on  not  to  defend  the  ex- 
pression but  the  policy  of  the  law.  He  ap- 
prehended that  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  have  dealt  with  the  letter  of 
the  law,  than  to  find  himself  called  upon 
to  defend  a  policy  which,  as  it  bore  at  pre- 
sent upon  certain  national  interests,  was  in- 
defensible. The  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
however,  went  further,  and  complained 
that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Horsfall)  had 
limited  his  argument  to  that  portion  of 
this  great  question  which  had  more  im- 
mediate bearing  on  the  shipping  interest. 
He  (Mr.  Liddell)  agreed  with  him  in 
that  regret;  but  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  (Gentleman  went  on  to  state  that 
the  maritime  law  was  not  involved  in 
any  doubt  or  obscurity,  he  would  ask 
him  whether  he  thought  that  the  law 
of  contraband  was  settled  at  the  present 
moment?  Was  it  not  rather  involved 
in  doubt  and  obscurity?  And  so  of  the 
law  of  blockade,  was  not  that  obscure 
and  doubtful?  He  would  probably  be 
called  to  order  if  he  alluded  to  recent 
debates  in  that  House,  but  there  were 
rumours  out  of  doors  that  there  were,  at 
that  moment,  blockades  with  respect  to 
the  legality  of  which  doubts  existed.  Was 
not  also  the  question  of  what  was  and 
what  was  not  a  privateer  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  learned?  Well,  all 
these  questions  would  most  properly 
form  topics  of  discussion  in  a  congress, 
should  one  be  called  for  the  purpose. 
Doubtless  there  were  conflicting  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  international  law.     The 


remembrance  of  what  they  had  done  in 
past  days  in  support  of  this  naval  supre- 
macy weighed  much  on  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  rights  of  civilization  and 
humanity  would  inevitably  be  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  special  interests  of 
this  country^  He  did  not  wish  to  deal 
with  the  subject  under  discussion  on  Uto- 
pian notions,  but  rather  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense  and  what  he  believed  to 
be  tho  true  interests  of  the  country.  By 
the  declaration  of  Paris  fby  which  for 
the  first  time  England  admitted  that  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  contended  for  for 
many  years  by  various  foreign  nations  and 
especially  by  the  Americans,  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods)  they  no 
doubt  made  a  great  concession.  They 
virtually  permitted  the  enemy  to  carry 
on  his  trade  during  war,  provided  he  did 
not  do  •  it  in  his  own  ships.  That  con- 
cession necessarily  told  most  against  the 
country  with  the  greatest  mercantile  ma- 
rine. In  the  event  of  our  going  to  war 
our  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  not  in 
our  own  ships  but  in  the  vessels  of  neu- 
trals; and  our  marine  would  be  depre- 
ciated in  value  to  an  extent  which  could 
not  be  estimated,  and  it  would  probably 
be  reduced  during  war  to  a  state  of  total 
inactivity.  At  the  very  moment  when 
we  had  with  difficulty  constructed  a  naval 
reserve  to  supply  the  navy,  the  prospect  of 
receiving  higher  wages  abroad  held  out  to 
every  man  in  that  reserve  a  direct  premium 
to  leave  our  service  and  enlist  under  a 
foreign  flag.  Such  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  position  in  which  we  now 
stood.  The  noble  Earl  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, who  had  of  late  conducted  afi^rs 
with  so  much  ability  and  with  satisfaction 
to  the  country  at  large,  had  thus  spoken 
of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  no  longer  ago 
than  July,  1857.  A  debate  having  arisen 
on  a  Motion  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland,  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Bussell) 
said — 

**  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  be  boand  by  the 
deolaration.  I  am  afraid  that  the  oonseqnenoes 
are  bo  serious  as  to  show  that  sooh  a  declaration 
was  very  imprudent,  and  I  cannot  but  agree  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lindsay),  that  England 
ought  to  preserve  her  maritime  superiority  •  •  •  • 
The  whole  matter  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  most 

ftLYe  in  its  bearing  upon  our  maritime  supremacy 
•  •  •  The  state  ot  this  question  is  to  me  very 
alarming ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  a  breach  of  faith 
would  at  all  mend  our  position.  [3  Bansard 
146,  pp.  1490-U91. 

In  that  view  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord,  but  it  was  a  position  we  had 
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taken  in  the  face  of  Earope,  not  with  the 
consent  of  one,  two,  or  three  Powers,  but 
oi  almost  all  the  Powers  of  Europe^  who, 
if  we  attempted  to  recede  from  that  posi- 
tion, would  inevitably  form  themselves 
into  a  oombination  to  defend  the  principle, 
and  we  should  see  ourselves  ranged  single- 
handed  against  a  long  list  of  nations.  We 
should  see  a  new  "armed  neutrality^' 
more  powerful  than  its  predecessors.  If 
we  were  at  war  with  a  European  Power, 
America  would  remain  neutral.  She  al- 
ways reflised  to  mix  herself  up  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  in  the  event  of  our 
being  at  war  she  would  monopolize  the 
carrying  trade  of  this  country,  as  she  did 
during  the  last  war  with  France.  Then 
came  the  question,  as  we  could  not  recede 
from  our  present  position,  what  were  we 
to  do?  He  replied,  that  having  aban- 
doned our  former  position  for  which  we 
bad  always  fought  so  stoutly,  we  ought 
to  go  on  and  seek  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
which  might  be  presumed  to  spring  from 
the  concession  we  had  made.  It  waa  a 
concession  made  by  a  stronger  Power  to 
a  weaker.  As  a  great  authority  on  the 
matter  had  remarked,  the  stronger  Power 
could  always  protect  its  own  commerce; 
it  was  only  the  weaker  that  required  the 
treaty  pniteetion.  We  shonld  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  amelio- 
ration, of  mitigation  of  the  aspmties  of 
war,  which  preflUBed  not  on  the  governing 
classes  who  were  responsible  for  the  war, 
but  on  their  unoffending  subjects,  the 
shipowners  and  merchants  engaged  in 
commerce.  It  was  for  the  interests  of 
Englaud  that  we  should  carry  on  our 
eommeroe  during  war  in  our  own  ships; 
and  he  thought  we  should  take  steps 
to  relieve  the  shipowner  from  the  ruin 
which  overhung  him  at  the  present  mo- 
ment The  importance  of  tiie  subject, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  ship- 
ping interest.  England  was. the  work- 
shop of  the  world.  She  was  dependent 
upon  the  raw  produce  of  foreign  countries, 
for  she  did  not  grow  the  staples  of  her 
manofaetoreft  herself.  England  had  agreed 
to  allow  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  neutrals 
in  time  of  war.  He  wanted  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  say,  "  We  will  carry  it  on  in 
our  own  ships."  Why,  he  would  ask, 
should  they  take  care  solely  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  neutral?  Why  not,  on  the 
contrary,  leave  the  neutrals  to  t^ke  care 
of  themselves?  We  had  to  maintain  a 
most  severe  and  sometimes  unequal  con- 
test with  foreign  nations  for^  our  ma- 
Mr,  Liddtll 


nufactming  superiority,  and  anything 
which  tended  to  their  advantage  might 
most  materially  tarn  the  acale  against 
us.  Who  had  given  the  greatest  im- 
pulse to  the  manufactures  of  New  Eng- 
land? It  was  England,  by  her  miscakea 
policy  in  going  to  war  with  America,  and 
her  absurd  replies  to  the  Berlin  decrees  of 
Bonaparte.  It  was  England,  by  her  reta- 
liatory Orders  in  Council.  That  course  de* 
prived  her  of  £11,000,000  to  £12,000,QOO 
of  exports  a  year,  whiqh  were  conveyed 
by  Americans  not  only  to  their  own  but 
to  foreign  markets.  By  way  ot  retali- 
ation to  the  Berlin  decrees,  England  is- 
sued Orders  in  Council,  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  nations,  but 
which  ai^rayed  against  her  every  friendly 
Power.  Coming  down  a  little  later, 
what  did  they  do  in  the  Russian  war? 
They  went  to  war  with  Russia  in  1854. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  blockade 
the  Baltic  with  a  gigantic  and  expensive 
fleet,  under  pretence  of  distressing  the 
enemy  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  whidi 
she  furnished  of  raw  material.  They 
took  a  number  of  her  ships,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Bal- 
tic seaboard,  and  laden  with  articles  of 
necessity  to  them,  burnt  an  immense  quaa- 
tity  of  property  which  belonged  chiefly, 
he  believed,  to  English  owners,  and  sold 
the  ships  for  a  miserable  sum  of  money. 
These  were  deeds  that  no  English  sailor 
was  proud  of.  But  did  they  stop  Russian 
commerce?  Why,  the  whole  of  the  lin- 
seed and  the  flax,  and  the  tallow,  and 
ihe  hemp,  the  raw  materials  from  Russia 
which  England  most  needed,  were  con- 
veyed through  neutral  ports  and  arrived 
in  this  country  at  enhanced  prices,  which 
the  consumer  had  to  pay  in  consequence 
of  the  circuitous  route  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  travel,  llie  doctrine 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  present 
maritime  law  was,  that  a  strong  belli* 
gerent  should,  by  means  of  its  supre- 
macy at  sea,  harass  and  weaken  t^ 
enemy;  but  by  admitting  foreigners  to 
the  colcmial  and  coasting  trades,  Uiey  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  in  future 
to  act  upon  that  principle  without,  in 
time  of  war,  handing  over  the  wh<^e  of 
their  commerce  to  the  ships  of  other 
countries.  For  all  these  reasons  they 
must  go  forward  and  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  eon- 
tended — the  granting  iA  immunity  to  pri- 
vate property  at  sea.  It  was  not  only 
America  that  had  declared  in  favour  of 
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that  principle;  Eossia,  France,  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen,  which  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
present the  feeling  of  Germany,  had  all  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  accept  it ;  and 
it  must  be  presumed  that  Holland,  from 
which  State  first  emanated  the  demand 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods, 
would  not  revise  to  accede  to  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  precipitate  the  House  into  a 
hasty  decision  on  international  maritime 
law,  but  he  would  suggest  that  a  Con- 
gress should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  questions  which  had  been 
adverted  to,  and  of  ascertaining  the  yiews 
and  feelings  of  the  various  Powers.  Of 
course,  each  country  ought  to  enter  such 
a  Congress  with  a  desire  to  promote,  not 
any  special  interest  of  its  own,  but  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce.  England  might  ini- 
tiate the  proposal  of  a  Congress  with  an 
evident  sincerity  and  good  faith  which  no 
one  oould  doubt,  and  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  By  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
privateering  had  been  condemned  as  piracy, 
paper  blockades  abandoned,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  neutral  flag  recognised.  They 
had  relinquished  the  substance;  and  let 
them  therefore  seek  no  longer  to  retain  the 
shadow,  and  thus  reject  the  opportunity 
of  protecting  from  wrong  and  robbery  the 
property  of  the  peaceful  trader. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
gathered  from  the  discussion  that  there 
was  a  general  opinion  that  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  in  1856  was  a  great  blunder. 
['*  No,"  and  *;  Hear,  hear !"]  That  was 
eertainly  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
speeches  of  his  hon.  Friend  and  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite. 
But  it  was  a  singular  argument  that 
because  we  committed  a  mistake  in  1856 
we  were  bound  to  go  on  in  the  same 
course  of  error,  and  to  take  another  step 
towards  abandoning  the  supremacy  of 
England  upon  the  seas.  His  principal 
object  in  rising,  however,  was  to  remove 
an  erroneous  impression  from  the  mind 
of  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
upon  the  subject.  Now,  he  (Mr.  B.  Coch- 
rane) wished  to  refer  to  a  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl's  which  bore  exactly  on  the 
point  under  discussion.  It  was  delivered 
on  March  9,  1857.  In  that  speech  he 
said — 

*'  Since  that  time  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  has  proposed  to  go  a  step  further 

VOL.  CLXV.    [third  sbkies.] 


than  this  treaty— that  Great  Britain  should  agree 
that  all  merchant  vessels  should  be  free  from 
capture  during  time  of  war.  It  appears  to  roe, 
I  own,  that  although  this  proposal  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  philanthropy,  it  is  one  which  wonld  not 
tend  to  prevent  war,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  tend 
to  prevent  war  would  greatly  cripple  the  energies 
of  this  country  in  time  of  war.  It  is  obvious, 
in  the  first  place,  that  one  reason  why  foreign 
nations  are  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  this 
country  is,  that  they  feel  that  their  commerce  is 
sure  to  be  seized,  and  that  all  the  valuable  pro- 
perty which  they  may  have  at  sea  is  sure  to  &IL 
into  the  hands  of  our  cruisers  as  soon  as  war  is 
declared.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  sure 
that  all  their  merchant  vessels  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  in  safety,  one  great  reason  for  remaining 

at  peace  would  be  taken  away My 

impression  is,  that  if  we  were  to  agree  to  that 
proposal,  our  being  a  great  naval  Power  wonld  be 
of  no  use  to  us  in  tUne  of  war.^^S  Hansard, 
144,  p.  2084.] 

The  noble  Earl  was  followed  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  country  would  not  abandon 
its  maritime  rights  by  allowing  other  na- 
tions to  carry  on  their  commerce  without 
restriction  during  a  period  of  war.  It 
was  universally  agreed  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  was  unfortunate ;  and  how 
it  could  have  happened  that  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  should  have  been  allowed  to 
perpetrate  such  a  tremendous  blunder, 
striking  as  it  did  at  the  naval  supremacy 
of  this  country,  without  Parliament  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  giving  an  opinion, 
seemed  to  him  perfectly  incomprehensible. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  made  the 
Motion  talked  of  war  as  though  it  was  to 
be  carried  on  in  kid  gloves.  Why,  all 
their  recent  inventions  were  opposed  .to 
such  an  idea.  They  built  Warriors  and 
Black  PrineeSy  and  constructed  Armstrong 
guns  and  scientific  rifles,  and  they  had 
armed  the  whole  country ;  and  the  policy 
of  the  country  was  opposed  to  the  view 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  third  article 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  provided  that 
neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war, 
should  not  be  liable  to  capture  under  an 
enemy's  flag.  Now,  what  would  be  the 
efiect  of  that  on  their  naval  officers  ?  He 
did  not  mean  with  regard  to  prize  money ; 
but  there  was  another  view  which  had  not 
been  conJsidered.  It  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  during  war  for  British  officers^ 
after  capturing  a  vessel  to  bum  her  to 
avoid  weakening  their  own  crews.  That 
was  an  energetic  mode  of  carrying  on 
war.  But  under  the  new  Declaration  of 
Paris,  if  the  ship  happened  to  contain 
£100,000  worth  of  neutral  goods,  the 
officers  would  not  venture  to  destroy  tliQ 
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8fiip,  as  Hkej  might  be  liable  to  action 
for  the  value  of  fiiose  goods.  It  was  to 
their  naval  supremacy  that  they  owed 
the  development  of  their  commerce^  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  would  go  to  to 
deprive  them  of  that  advantage.  After 
all,  however,  he  believed  tiiat  in  the  event 
of  war  thej  would  not  aJlow  themselves 
to  he  trammelled  by  sudi  declarations. 
"WTlat  took  place  in  the  laaft  great  war? 
In  1804,  before  the  Declaration  of  war 
with  8pain,  Lord  Nelwm  issued  the  fol- 
lowing orders  to  the  captains  of  his 
fleet:— 

**  Wlwreas  I  judge  H  proper  nndef  the  present 
QAeerUiii  state  of  sflEurs  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Coort  of  Spain,  that  all  Spanish  shipe  and 
vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  the  trade  of  Bis  Ca- 
tbolie  Majestj  shall  be  detained  nntil  further 
orders  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
detain  aU  Spanish  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  or 
merchantmen  (Tessels  laden  with  com  excepted), 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  His  Gatholio  Ma- 
jesty, which  you  may  fall  in  with,  and  send  them 
either  to  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  as  oironmstanoes 
shall  render  necessary." 

He  was  pursuaded  that,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  course  would  be 
adopted  now.  The  Declaration  of  Paris 
was  much  to  be  regretted,  but  he  should 
regard  the  adoption  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  as  a  still  more 
unfortunate  event. 

Sib-  GEOEGB  BOWTER  said,  he 
thought  the  question  lay  in  a  very  nar- 
tow  compass.  This  country  being  a  great 
naval  power,  it  was  perhaps  desirable  that 
1^  rights  of  belligerents  should  be  as 
widely  esiiended  as  possible ;  therefore  it 
Was  ver^  questionable  whether  it  was 
idtogether  prudent  for  England  to  concur 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  that  De- 
claration was  an  accomplished  ftict,  and  it 
would  be  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  it  further.  The  real  question 
hefbte  the  House  might  be  shortly  stated. 
When  a  man  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  into  a  country  and  conquered  it,  he 
did  not  interfere  with  private  property. 
The  rule  of  international  law  put  mm  in 
possession  of  the  government  of  the  con- 
quered country,  but  it  did  not  entitle  him 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private 
property.  It  was  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  same  rule  should  not  prevail 
with  tespect  to  naval  warfare.  The  Ro- 
man Emperor  said  in  the  Fandeets,  *^Ego 
terra  dominus,  lex  marts,**  which  meant 
that  the  sea,  as  the  common  highway  of 
nations,  was  not  the  property  of  any  par- 
Mr,  Baillie  Cochrane 


ticular  country.  According  to  Uie 
logy  of  terrestrial  war,  the  conqueror  of 
the  sea,  if  he  mig^t  be  allowed  ^ 
expression,  could  acquire  only  the  80>ve- 
reignty  of  the  law,  for  the  1^  was  the 
lOTd  of  Ihe  sea.  How  could  that  aove* 
reignty  enable  him  to  violate  the  rights 
of  private  property  ?  It  was  quite  clear 
that  a  belligerent  had  no  more  right  to 
seize  a  merdiant  ship  on  the  sea  than  to 
take  away  the  propwty  of  the  people  of 
the  country  which  he  invaded  and  ccm- 
quered  in  war.  England,  as  a  great  naval 
Power,  mi^t  have  been  expected  to  buoih 
tain  the  rights  of  bdligerents  to  the  ut- 
most ;  but  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
trademight  be  carried  on  by  nentrals  to 
any  extent,  and  therefore  he  thought  we 
could  not  do  better  than  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  private  property  ^ould  be  i^ 
spected  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS:  Sir,  the  qnes- 
tion  which  has  been  raised  to-night  is  of 
first-rate  importance.  It  (Fould  be  of 
great  importance  to  a  counny  which  has 
not  a  powerful  national  navy  and  a  vast 
mercantile  marine,  but  to  j^ngland,  situ- 
ated as  she  is,  it  is  of  paramount  inopor^ 
tance  that  this  question  should  receive  a 
right  decision  when  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  trust  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  this  debate — whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  Motion  submitted  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool*-«we  shall  not 
come  to  any  precipitate  conclusion,  or  one 
of  which  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  repent.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  pro- 
posed, ''That  the  present  state  of  Inter- 
national Maritime  Law,  as  affecting  the 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  is 
ill-defined  and  unsatiFfeuitory,  and  calls 
fDr  the  early  attention  of  Ker  Majesty's 
Government."  The  terms  of  hia  Motion 
are  as  general  as  it  is  possible  to  frame 
them.  They  bring  under  review  the 
whole  state  of  international  maritime  law, 
as  affecting  the  rights  of  belligerents  and 
neutrak.  Hence  they  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  privateering;  they  involve  the 
question  of  the  neutral  flag'oovering  the 
enemy's  goods.  [An  hon.  Mswuce: 
That  was  settled  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.]  I  am  aware  that  the  questkn 
was  settled  as  far  as  this  country  is  eon- 
cemed,  but  it  has  been  argued  in  ibe 
course  of  the  debate  that  it  ought  to 
be  unsettled.  I  am  merely  spealong  of 
the  general  terms  of  the  hon.  M^nber^s 
Motion.  But  the  hon.  Membor,  instead 
of  making  his  speech  oo-oiteDsive  with 
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the  termB  of  his  Motion,  directed  his 
arguments  to  one  single  point — namely, 
that  the  enemy's  flag  should  cover  the 
enemy's  goods.  That  is  the  whole  extent 
of  the  speech  which  he  made,  and  of  the 
recommendatioa  which  he  offered  to  the 
House* 

Mb.  HOBJBFALL:  What  I  contended 
for  was  that  all  private  property  should 
he  resnectcd 

Sin  GEOBGE  LEWIS:  Precisely  — 
that  the  private  property  of  the  enemy 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  enemy's 
Bhips.  By  the  Declaration  of  Paris  neu- 
tral goods  are  sacred  under  the  enemy's 
flag.  [Mr.BaieHi:  And  the  ship  also.] 
Very  good;  the  argument  is  that  tine  ship 
should  be  sacred  as  well  as  the  goods  under 
the  enemy's  flag.  Such  is  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  and,  that 
being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
eoneet  course,  as  far  as  this  House  is  con- 
eemed,  would  have  been  for  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  move  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
requesting  Her  Majesty  to  use  her  in- 
fluence with  foreign  Powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  principle  that  the 
enemy's  flag  ^ould  cover  the  enemy's 
ship  and  goods  a  maxim  of  international 
maritime  law.  That  would  have  brought 
the  question  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
argued  fairly  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House ;  but  at  present  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  thinks,  for  instance,  that  pri- 
vateering ought  to  be  continued,  or  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
ought  to  be  repealed — who,  in  short, 
entertains  views  entirely  opposed  to  those 
-which  have  been  advanced  to  night — 
might  with  perfect  propriety  say  to  the 
hoa.  Member  for  Liverpool,  "I  do  not 
agree  with  your  speech,  but  I  <i^prove 
your  Kesolution,  and  therefore  shall  vote 
for  it."  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me,  that  if 
the  hm.  Gentleman  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  Besolution,  he  would  not  necessarily 
give  effect  to  his  opinions.  The  Govern- 
ment would  say,  * '  We  are  not  bound  by  the 
speeches  of  individual  Members ;  we  must 
look  to  the  general  terms  of  a  Kesolution, 
and  act  accordingly."  Therefore,  1  say,  if 
lie  wished  to  establish  this  principle,  that 
the  ship  and  goods  of  an  enemy  are  to  be 
respected  in  war  by  the  belligerent,  he 
ought  to  have  embodied  that  proposition 
in  a  distinct  Besolution  and  submitted 
it  to  the  House;  he  would  then  have 
raised  a  distinct  issue  on  which  we  might 
have  acted.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
proposition  which  he  has  submitted  to  us 


is — ^not  unfair,  but  most  inconvenient.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  thought  it  was  a  con-* 
venient  mode  of  raising  the  question,  and 
perhaps,  when  he  came  to  embody  his 
principle  in  terms,  he  was  a&aid  to  look 
it  in  the  face,  and  therefore  preferred  to 
take  refuge  in  generalities;  but  I  must 
repeat,  1  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  in* 
convenient  course  than  that  which  he 
has  adopted  in  bringing  a  very  important 
principle  under  the  consideration  of  Ui« 
House. 

Sir,  there  have  been  many  occasions 
on  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents with  r^;fi?d  to  maritime  wav 
have  been  agitated  in  Europe.  In  the 
flrst  place  there  was  the  celebrated  armed 
neutndity  of  1780;  but  the  princifdes 
laid  down  in  that  year  by  Bussia  and 
concurred  in  by  other  Powers  were  ea-> 
tirely  confined  to  the  neutral  flag  cover* 
ing  enemy's  goods,  and  also  mainly,  I 
think,  to  Ae  question  of  blockades ;  but 
1  feel  confldenty  that  if  any  Gentleman 
will  examine  the  negotiations,  the  con* 
ventions,  and  treaties  of  that  period,  be 
will  not  And  a  single  trace  of  the  prin« 
oiple  that  a  belligerent  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  c^tuie  the  ships  or  goods 
of  his  enemy.  Then  there  is  the 
armed  neutrality  of  1800,  when  tha 
same  question  was  again  revived,  and 
again  Uiere  is  a  total  absence  of  such 
an  assertion;  and  the  reason  is  per- 
fectly obvious — ^the  armed  neutrality  ot 
both  those  years  was  a  representation  of 
the  interests  of  neutrals.  Neutrak  have 
no  interest  in  the  principle  which  the  hon. 
Member  recommends  to  the  acoeptancQ 
of  the  House.  One  hon.  Gentleman,  in* 
deed,  who  spoke,  treated  this  question  as 
one  involving  the  interests  of  neutrals; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater 
mistake.  Neutrals,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  interest,  have  an  interest  directly  the 
opposite.  If  they  wished  to  become  the 
carriers  of  the  world,  they  would  natu- 
rally wish  that  the  mercantile  marine  and 
goods  of  the  belligerents  should  be  ex- 
posed to  risk.  Therefore,  I  say,  neutrals 
as  such,  have  no  interest  in  the  question. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why,  on 
the  occasions  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
armed  neutrality  did  not  start  this  quefr* 
tion.  Those  who  advised  that  state  of 
aflairs  were  persons  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  elements  of  international 
law;  but  I  must  be  permitted,  with  great 
respect  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  to  say  that 
his  speech  seemed  to  overlook  the  most 
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fundamental  doctrines  of  international 
law,  because  you  may  make  a  compact 
with  jA  neutral  state  that  in  time  of  war 
you  will  respect  the  neutral  flag.  For 
instance,  we  have  now  a  compact  with 
France  and  other  continental  Powers  that 
we  will  act  on  the  principle  that  the 
neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  so 
that  if  we  were  to  seize  American  goods 
under  the  French  flag,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  our  engagements  with 
France.  Therefore  by  international  law 
you  can  make  a  valid  engagement  with 
respect  to  the  princij^le  that  the  neutral 
flag  covers  enem3r'8  goods ;  but  when  you 
go  to  war  with  a  nation,  war  puts  an  end 
to  all  treaties  and  engagements  in  the 
nature  of  a  treaty.  Therefore  if  we  had 
unfortunately,  a  short  time  ago,  found  our- 
selves involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
United  States,  and  if  we  had  previously 
had  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  re- 
cognising the  principle  that  belligerents 
were  to  spare  one  another's  mercantile 
marine,  the  very  act  of  war  would 
have  put  an  end  to  that  treaty,  and 
it  would  have  been  in  the  discretion  of 
either  Power  whether  or  not  they  would 
act  on  that  principle.  Suppose  you  make 
such  an  engagement,  how  are  you  to  rely 
on  the  honour  of  a  belligerent  observing 
it,  because  by  uninterrupted  practice  or 
by  the  concert  of  all  civilized  nations  you 
may  alter  all  the  principles  of  international 
law?  It  is  conceivable  for  example, 
that  by  the  general  agreement  of  nations 
the  principle  for  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man contends  might  be  established,  but  it 
is  inconceivable  that  a  treaty  between 
two  belligerents  which  is  in  derogation  of 
the  general  principles  of  international  law 
shoT^d  bind  them  during  the  continuance 
of  war.  An  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to 
the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  he  said  it  was 
not  a  treaty  but  a  declaration,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  binding  in  the  event  of 
war.  Now,  I  entirely  dispute  that  infer- 
ence or  statement.  I  presume  he  means 
to  say  that  it  is  binding  in  respect  of 
neutrab  in  time  of  war.  No  doubt  we 
are  bound  in  respect  of  France  or  Eussia 
if  we  are  at  war  with  the  United  States ; 
but  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  if 
we  were  at  war  with  France  or  Russia,  it 
would  have  any  binding  effect  upon  us, 
except  in  regard  to  our  honour.  All  I 
say  is,  it  is  not  binding  by  international 
law.  We  are  not  bound  to  assert  extreme 
belligerent  rights,  but  without  any  such 
treaty  we  might  say  we  will  not  capture 
^V  George  Lewie 


the  mercantile  marine  of  an  enemy.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Honiton 
(Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  spoke  with  great  cen- 
sure of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  said 
we  were  in  such  a  position,  that  we  must 
either  advance  or  recede — that  our  present 
position  was  untenable.  We  had  made 
a  declaration  restrictive  of  our  power  of 
carrying  on  a  maritime  war,  and  we 
should  And  it  necessary  to  violate  that 
engagement.  He  forgot  that  before  the 
Crimean  war  by  proclamation  we  modi- 
fied our  belligerent  rights.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  read  from  the 
Proclamation  the  passages  which  were 
equivalent  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris^ 
therefore  when  the  war  was  ended  and 
the  question  of  neutral  rights  was  raised 
in  Paris,  it  seemed  the  proper  and  natural 
course  for  our  Plenipotentiary  to  agree  to 
this  principle,  whidi  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Executive  Government  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  of 
which  Parliament  had  full  notice,  and  to 
which  Parliament  had  at  no  time  objected. 
If  it  had  been  thought  that  the  ^rindple 
that  the  neutral  flag  shall  not  cover  the 
goods  was  essential  to  the  ^octive  con- 
duct of  maritime  war  by  this  country, 
why  was  it  abandoned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Crimean  War,  and  no  voice 
raised  against  it  during  the  continuance  of 
that  war?  The  hon.  Gentleman  ever- 
looked  that  important  element. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Northumberland 
(Mr.  liddell)  did  not  altogether  seem  to 
approve  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  made  this  Motion;  he 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  th^re  was  some 
difficulty  in  establidiing  a  binding  engage- 
ment between  two  belligerents ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  America  the  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  Gbvemment  of  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  assent  to  this 
principle  combined  with  certain  others. 
But  if  the  United  States  of  America  ap- 
prove so  highly  of  the  principle  of  not 
capturing  enemy's  ships  and  goods,  why 
do  not  tibey  establish  t^t  principle  with 
respect  to  the  Southern  States  }  Here  is 
a  &ie  opportunity  for  the  Government  of 
Washington,  to  act  on  that  principle. 
There  is  a  war  actually  waging  in 
which  they  are  involved,  why  not  act 
on  that  principle  at  once  ?  No  doubt  it 
is  said  that  the  Southerners  are  rebels, 
but  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
in  the  matter  of  the  blockade  they 
have,  after  much  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States   Government 
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been  treated  in  all  respects  as  belli- 
gerents. If  that  be  the  case,  why  does 
not  the  Government  of  Washington  show 
its  forbearance  in  not  capturing  enemy's 
goods  ?  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  exas- 
peration which  exists  between  those  two 
contending  Powers  renders  any  such  for- 
bearance utterly  impracticable.  The  hon. 
Member  fpr  Northumberland,  howeyer, 
9eems  not  altogether  to  trust  to  this  plan  of 
mutual  forbearance  by  belligerents  during 
war,  and  he  proposes  that  l^igland  should 
call  a  Congress.  [Mr.  LmnELL :  Invite  a 
Congress.]  Well,  that  we  should  invite 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  meet  in  Congress, 
and  that  we  should  submit  to  this  Con- 
gress the  question  raised  jm  to-night's  de- 
bate. But,  then,  he  annexed  a  condition 
which,  I  am  afraid,  if  strictly  fulfilled, 
would  render  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
gress a  somewhat  remote  event,  because 
he  said  that  it  was  a  necessary  condition 
that  the  partiea  composing  the  Congress 
should  not  be  act^ated  by  any  special  or 
national  interests,  but  have  solely  in  view 
the  general  good  of  mankind.  My  little 
Acquaintance  witl^  the  history  of  Congresses 
does  not  lead  me  to  anticipate  that  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  form  a  Congress  upon 
that  condition,  and  I  am  afraid  if  we  wait 
until  a  Congress  be  formed  in  which  the 
members  are  wholly  regardlesfi  of  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  respective  nations, 
and  are  devoted  to  promoting  the  unjiver- 
sal  happiness  of  the  world,  the  meeting 
mu^t  be  postponed  until  the  Qreek  Ka- 
lends. The  hon.  Member's  proposal,  no 
doubt,  is  a  philanthropic  and  well-meant 
proposal,  but  it  only  shows  the  difl^culties 
-with  which  the  subject  is  encumbered, 
and  the  necessity  of  further  consideration 
before  the  House  can,  with  any  propriety, 
agree  to  the  adoption,  I  will  not  say  of 
the  hon.  Member's  Besolution,  but  of  a 
Hesolution  embodying  the  result  of  his 
arguments.  As  to  the  Resolution,  I  really 
do  not  know  that  I  feel  any  difficulty  in 
saying  that  any  branch  of  international 
law  is  ill-defined,  because  every  branch 
must  be  ill-defined,  as  it  is  not  law  laid 
down  by  any  Legislature,  and  is  only  to 
be  collected  firom  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  different  countries,  and  the  writings  of 
different  text  writers.  In  a  certain  sense 
international  law  may  always  be  said  to 
be  ill-defined.  At  the  same  time  I  really 
believe,  that  if  any  part  of  internationai 
law  is  better  defined  than  another,  it  is 
the  question  relating  to  procedure  in  seiz- 
ing different  classes  of  goods  belonging  to 


different  nations,  and  particularly  since 
the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  question, 
upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Bundalk  (Sir  George  Bow- 
yer)  much  insisted,  and  which  I  kaow  has 
been  often  brought  forward  in  discussion. 
It  is  mentioned  in  an  able  pamphlet,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  many  hon.  Members  have 
read,  and  unless  it  receives  examination, 
is  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  mind — I  allude  to  the  statement  that 
we  ought  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  mari- 
time to  the  laws  of  land  warfare.  If  the 
House  will  permit  me,  I  will  examine  for 
a  few  moments  what  weight  is  due  to 
that  argument.  It  is  said,  in  the  first 
placp,  that  all  private  property  is  spared 
in  land  warfare.  I  must  begin  by  meet- 
ing that  assertion  by  a  most  formal  denial. 
1  say  that  by  the  laws  of  land  warfare,  as 
recognised  by  the  most  civilized  nations, 
and  according  to  the  most  recent  practice, 
private  property  is  not  respected.  It  is  re- 
spected only  so  far  as  it  suits  the  present 
convenience  of  the  belligerent  armies.  I 
believe  there  never  was  an  army  under 
more  strict  discipline,  in  which  the  com- 
mander was  less  disposed  to  permit  ex- 
cesses by  the  soldiery,  or  in  which  there 
was  a  greater  disposition  to  spare  the 
country  which  was  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army 
during  the  Peninsular  War.  What  was  the 
practice  of  that  army  ?  When  they  arrived 
at  a  Tillage  at  night,  the  proper  officer  told 
off  a  certain  number  of  houses,  the  roofs 
wjere  stripped  off,  and  the  timber  was  used 
as  firewood  for  boiling  the  men's  suppers. 
That  certainly  was  not  very  remarkable 
respect  for  private  property.  Such  are  the 
necessities  of  war.  The  army  must  have 
food,  and  the  food  must  be  cooked.  They 
cannot  carry  fuel  with  them ;  and  if  they 
cannot  carry  fuel,  they  must  take  it  With 
regard  to  the  armies  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, anybody  who  has  only  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  must  know 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  plun- 
dering conquered  countries  was  carried. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  on  record  a 
single  campaign  in  which  private  property 
has  been  respected.  No  doubt,  it  is  re- 
spected to  a  greater  extent  in  recent  times 
than  in  the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages. 
Since  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  wars 
of  Louis  XIY.  there  is  no  question  we  have 
advanced  considerably  by  the  forbearance 
of  belligerent  Powers,  and  more  humane 
and  more  civilized  maxims  have  prevailed. 
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But  it  is  not  bytreatieB  or  compacts  between 
belligerent  Powers,  or  by  sncn  Besolotions 
astbis,  ^t  tbis  result  bas  been  produced. 
It  bas  been  produced  by  tbe  general  soft- 
ening oi  manners  and  tbe  general  improve- 
ment of  bumanit^.  "We  may  bope  tbat 
similar  results  will  be  produced  in  mari- 
time warfare,  but  tbe^  will  not  be  pro^ 
duced  in  tbe  manner  in  wbich  tiie  hon. 
Member  points  out.  In  tbe  first  place, 
tiierefore,  I  deny  tbe  trutii  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple, tbat  private  property  is  respected  in 
land  warfare. 

Tbere  is  anotber  important  distinction 
between  land  and  maritime  waifore,  upon 
wbich  the  whole  question  may  be  consi- 
dered to  turn.  When  you  conquer  a  coxmtry , 
you  conquer  its  Government;  and  when 
you  have  conquered  its  Government,  you 
have  conquer^  that  engine  by  which  the 
country  can  be  plundered.  Perhaps  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  used  may  be  somewhat 
plain  and  homely;  nevertheless  it  does 
express  the  exact  truth.  And  if  any  hon. 
Gentleman  will  inquire  what  happened  in 
Berlin  during  the  French  occupation,  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  French  con 
quest  by  Napoleon,  he  will  learn  that  the 
French  possessed  in  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment a  most  efficient  engine  for  plunder- 
ing that  country.  I  remember  hearing 
at  Berlin  in  1832,  from  persons  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  that  there  were 
still  provinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
in  which  the  breed  of  agricultural  horses 
bad  not  yet  been  restored,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  requisition  for  horses 
which  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Russia.  I  use  that 
as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  raise  contributions  in  a 
conquered  country.  "With  regard  to  the 
sea  there  is  no  similar  engine.  There 
is  no  Government  which  exercises  any 
power  at  sea.  The  sea  is  merely  the 
Idghway  of  nations.  It  is  not  the  subject 
of  Government  or  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  a  belligerent  can  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  property  of  ene- 
mies floating  on  the  sea  is  by  capture  by 
means  of  armed  ships.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  assimilating  land  warfare 
and  sea  warfare,  the  real  assimilation  was 
effected  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  when 
this  country  surrendered  the  right  of  pri- 
vate warfare— when  this  country  abolished 
privateering.  There  is  the  real  analogy 
between  land  and  sea  warfare  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  is  in  search.  We  do 
not  permit  a  single  private  individual  to 
Sir  George  Lewii 


go  out  on  a  plundering  expe^tion  on 
land.  We  confine  the  contest  to  ibe 
armies  of  the  hostile  State.  At  tbe  same 
time,  we  do  not  restrain  that  army  seiz- 
ing private  property  whenever  su<ai  seix- 
ur^  may  be  necessary.  We  do  not  allow 
a  private  Person  to  plunder  on  his  own 
account.  We  used  to  allow  him  to  plun- 
der on  his  own  account  at  sea  by  granting 
letters  of  marque.  That  principle  we 
have  abandoned ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  a 
war  had  happened  with  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  think  it  likely  we  should  have 
had  recourse  to  the  system  of  privateoiing 
against  the  United  Sftates,  alUiough  they 
were  no  parties  to  the  Beclarstion  of  Paris. 
I  think  this  country  has  definitivdy 
renounced  the  principle  of  privateering. 
To  that  extent  I  am  quite  ready  to  agree 
to  assimilate  land  warfeffe  and  maritime 
warfare ;  but  I  do  not  assent  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposition,  that  the  armed 
ships  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  take  merchant  ships.  With  our  fleet 
at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  to  aUow  ene- 
my's ships  to  go  in  and  out  free  from 
capture  seems  to  me  to  be  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  forbearance  in  time  of  war 
to  an  absurd  point.  It  is  almost  like 
interdicting  ourselves  from  the  use  of 
gunpowder  or  heavy  ordnance  in  tame 
of  war.  Of  course,  we  may,  if  we 
think  fit,  renounce  the  right  to  capture 
merchantmen  not  by  privateers,  but  by 
our  armed  ships,  if  at  any  time  ttie 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  con- 
demned the  practice.  But  I  think  the 
House  would  come  to  an  unwise  and  pre- 
mature decision  if — upon  a  vague  gener- 
ality, a  mere  formula  whidi  really  might 
admit  of  any  construction,  but  which  is  to 
receive  a  peculiar  interpretation  from  tiie 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  moves  &e 
Resolution,  while  it  may  receive  variouB 
interpretations  from  the  different  persons 
who  support  it — they  are  to  call  upon  the 
Qovemment  to  subscribe  to  a  principle 
liable  to  such  formidable    and  weighty 

objections.  

SiK  GEORGE  BOWTER  said,  he 
wished  to  explain,  that  when  he  said  that 
in  warfare  on  land  private  property  was 
respected,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
tbere  might  not  be  excesses  committed 
against  private  property  in  such  warfare, 
or  that  in  cases  of  necessity  violations, 
more  or  less,  of  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty might  not  take  place.  What  he 
intended  to  say  was,  that  in  warfiu«  on 
land  private  property  was  not  aystem- 
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atioallj  Beized,  Qondenmed,  and  soldi  as  it 
was  in  war£Eure  at  sea. 

Mb.T.  BABmG:  Sir,  Ihave listened 
with  some  surprise  to  the  q>eeoh  of  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Seoretaiy  for 
War.  The  right  hon.  Genlieman,  specik- 
ing  of  the  Convention  of  Paris,  not  only 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  that  Gkmven- 
tion  being  Iwoken  through  in  time  of  war 
and  seoessity,  but  went  farther,  and  said 
that  no  compact  and  no  treaty  made  in 
peace  is  binding  in  war.  Kow,  as  1  under- 
stand it,  the  Paris  Convention  was  made  in 
time  of  peace  m  order  to  provide  against 
some  of  the  worst  evils  and  hsmDors  of 
war. 

6iR  OBOROE  LEWIS:— Tfaia  is  so 
important  a  point  that  I  shpald  be  •sorry 
if  any  misunderstanding  arose.  What  I 
meant  to  say,  and  what  I  bdieve  I  did 
say,  was  this--that  I  conceived  the  Beda- 
tation  of  Paris  to  be  binding  as  between 
this  country  and  neutrals  during  the  ex- 
istence of  war,  and  to  he  equally  binding 
with  a  treafy,  though  it  was  only  a  decla- 
ration ;  but  tiiat  if  we  were  at  war  witii 
any  of  the  parties  to  that  Declaration, 
then,  Uke  otiier  treaties,  it  would  cease 
to  have  a  binding  etbdt  as  regards  that 
belligerent. 

Ha.  T.  BAEINO:— That  Convention 
was  made  between  six  or  seven  States, 
including  the  great  maritime  Powers  of 
GBurope.  I  believe  the  only  great  mari- 
time PowOT  of  ^e  world  not  included  is 
41ie  United  States.  Therefore  it  would 
open^  in  time  of  war  as  binding  with 
respect  to  all  except  the  two  belligerents. 
!But  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  we  are  now  to  discuss  whether 
that  was  a  wise  provision  or  not?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Qeneral  would 
not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  Ihe  merits 
of  the  Paris  Convention ;  he  treated  it  as 
on  accomplished  fact,  which  must  be  ad- 
hered to.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  discuss 
its  merits.  For  the  progress  of  commer- 
cial prosperity,  I  believe  some  treaty  was 
necessary  at  that  time.  Whether  it  ought 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  it  was, 
was  a  matter  for  reflection  at  the  time; 
but  it  being  now  the  law  as  far  as  regards 
ihe  Governments  that  were  parties  to  it, 
the  question  for  us  is,  how  will  it  act  upon 
our  mercantile  navy  and  our  o^taimerce? 
As  I  understand  the  matter,  by  that  Con- 
vention you  hold  neutrals'  goods  harmless 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  and  you 
also  make  the  neutral  flag  cover  enemas 
goods.      What»  then,  would  happen  in 


case  of  a  war  between  this  country  and 
Prance  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  whole 
of  your  carrying  trade  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  neutrals  ?  You  repealed  your 
Navigation  Laws.  I  do  not  now  blame 
you  for  that.  I  am  always  for  cautious 
and  gradual  progress;  but  when  once  a 
step  is  made,  I  am  not  for  going  bade. 
But  in  time  of  war  the  neutral  flag  would, 
I  repeat,  carry  all  your  commerce,  and 
your  ships  would  be  placed  at  a  gre«^  dis- 
advantage as  oompaied  with  every  other 
maritime  Power  in  the  world.  I  caonot, 
therefore,  help  thinJdng  that  it  is  a  wise 
thing  to  consider  this  subject  in  time  of 
peace.  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  there  is  great  inconvenience 
in  discussing  a  question  of  national  policy 
upon  a  Eesolution  like  this,  and  I  hardly 
know  what  reasons  induced  my  h<m.  friend 
to  couch  his  Motion  in  these  terms;  but 
I  take  it  that  his  oljo'ect  was  to  elicit  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  and  this  House, 
He  seeks,  I  apprehend,  not  to  bind  tha 
Government  to  any  paiticular  course,  but 
tiiat  those  of  ns  who  agree  with  him, 
as  I  do,  diiould  express  to  Her  Kajesty's 
Ministers  what  I  believe  to  be  the  foelings 
of  the  commerce  of  this  country — ^that  we 
should,  if  necessary,  starengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  negotiating  with 
other  Powers.  It  is  a  question,  no  doubts 
for  negotiation  with  other  Powers,  and 
must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Govemr 
ment.  Whether  the  Motion  ought  to  be 
in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Crown  or 
of  a  Eesolution  is  really  a  matter  of  very 
minor  importance,  and  certainly  would 
not  call  for  the  decided  opposition  which 
has  been  offered  to  this  proposition  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  listen  to  it  at  aU. 
He  says,  ''You  might  as  well  agitate 
whether  there  shall  be  privateering  or  not, 
or  whether  you  will  upset  the  whole  Da- 
daration  of  Paria,  as  even  entertain  this 
question."  And  he  qjuarrels  with  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
for  not  agitating  questions  which  we  all 
thought  settled.  A^ain,  ha  says,  ''You 
make  a  general  Motion  and  confine  your 
speech  to  a  particular  point."  Why,  ^ 
is  that  particular  point  which  we  are 
desirous  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  navy  of  this 
country,  but  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  advance  that  supremacy  by  da- 
maging your  commerce  and  your  shippii^ 
-interest    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
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navy  would  be  less  effective  if  it  were  not 
bound  to  protect  your  mercantile  marine, 
or  that  you  would  have  less  naval  force 
to  employ  against  your  enemy  if  it  were 
fireed  from  the  duty  of  convoying  ?  Why, 
what  country  has  most  commerce  afloat, 
most  property  to  be  seized  ?  Surely  Eng- 
land. What  country  would  gain  most  by 
the  preservation  of  that  property  ?  It  is 
England.  You  say  that  your  object  in 
war  is  to  injure  your  enemy.  What 
country  would  be  so  much  injured  in 
war  through  her  commerce  as  England? 
It  might  have  been  a  question,  before  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  was  signed,  what 
course  we  ought  to  have  ta^en.  But 
there  is  not  the  lightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  you  wish  to  benefit  your 
commerce  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease your  efficiency  as  a  belligerent  at 
sea,  you  ought  gravely  to  consider  the 
Motion  before  us.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men says,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
burnt  houses  in  Spain  when  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  necessities  of  the  army. 
Well,  but  you  do  not  want  to  take  a  mer- 
chant ship  for  fuel,  and  therefore  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  argument  entirely 
£dls.  The  right  hon.  Gentieman  adverted 
to  the  suggestion  of  a  Congress,  and  said, 
that  if  you  are  to  expect  a  meeting  of 
diplomatists  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
commerce,  you  must  wait  till  the  Greek 
Kalends.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why 
a  Congress  should  not  meet  and  calmly 
discuss  this  question  in  the  interests  both 
of  commerce  and  of  Europe.  I  do  not 
know  what  course  my  hon.  Friend  will 
follow,  but  I  have  heard  with  regret  the 
announcement  that  the  Government  will 
not  entertain  this  question,  and  that  one 
reason  why  they  will  not  do  it  is  because 
the  United  States  did  not  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple towards  the  Southern  States.  Why, 
that  is  the  case  of  a  struggle  between  two 
great  sections  of  one  country,  and  not  an 
international  dispute.  It  therefore  con- 
stitutes no  ground  for  opposing  the  views 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  firmly  believe  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  principle  will  prevail. 
It  may  be  resisted  by  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, and  yet  I  had  certainly  thought 
from  the  speech  which  my  hon.  Friend 
quoted  that  it  would  not  have  encoun- 
tered opposition  from  the  noble  Viscount's 
Government.  I  thought  from  that  lan- 
guage that  the  noble  Viscount  had  seen 
that  it  was  necessary  to  moderate  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and  that  the  Government 
was  disposed  as  much  as  possible  to  pro- 
3fr.   T.  Baring  I 


tect  the  private  property  of  their  own. 
countrymen  as  well  as  of  others.  But» 
whatever  course  the  Government  may 
take  as  to  the  Besolution  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  whether  they  object  to  it  as  too 
general  or  not  put  in  proper  form,  I  am 
confident  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  House  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  prayer  which  is  addressed  to  it  by 
the  great  majority  of .  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  he  would  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Viscount  PALMEKSTON  :  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Motion  of  my  hem.  Friend, 
for  I  think  this  is  a  question  of  the  great- 
est possible  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  atad  one,  therefore,  which 
requires  to  be  frilly  discussed.  My  own 
opinion  is — and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
opinion  of  the  House — ^that  the  principle 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  re- 
commends, if  carried  into  practice,  would 
level  a  fatal  blow  at  the  naval  power  of 
this  country,  and  would  be  an  act  of  poli- 
tical suicide.  I  therefore  entirely  concur 
in  the  Motion  for  adjournment  We  shall 
be  perfectly  ready  to  assist  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  fixing  a  day  for  resuming  the  de- 
bate. 

Mb.  BRIGHT :  I  hope  the  noble  Lord 
will  give  us  a  whole  night,  for  it  is  a 
great  disadvantage  to  have  an  important 
question  like  this  brought  on  after  some 
other  subject  has  b^en  discussed.  The 
noble  Lord  has  expressed  a  very  confident 
opinion  on  the  qu^tion,  very  much  at  va- 
riance with  that  quoted  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite.  I  hope,  when  he  rises  to 
address  the  House  on  the  main  question, 
that  he  will  revert  to  his  old  opinion. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  am  wiU- 
ing  to  let  the  debate  come  on  the  first 
thing  on  Monday  night  next. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 

COKHITTKE   MOVBD  FOB. 

Me.  H.  SEYMOUR  said,  he  rose  to 
move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  tiie 
present  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, and  to  report  to  the  House  whether 
the  Ecobsiastical  Revenues  could  not  be 
more  advantageously  administered  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church  than  they  were  at 
present.  As  he  understood  that  the  Mo- 
tion was  not  to  be  opposed,  he  should  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  detain  the  House  at 
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any  length.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  after 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  from  its  first  foundation 
through  the  Tarious  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  it,  and  referring  to  the 
variotts  Oommitte^s  which  had  sat  en  the 
subject,  said  his  object  was  to  take  up 
the  inquiry  where  it  .had  been  left  by  the 
last  Committee  in  1856.  He  wishea  the 
Committee  to  inquire  how  the  revenues 
had  been  administered  since. that  time; 
and  how  far  any  of  the  suggested  im- 
provements Were  worthy  of  bonslderation. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  seconded  the  Motion. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  on  the 
t)art  of  the  Government  he  wafl  willing 
to  asfient  to  the  aj^pointment  of*  the  Com- 
mittee, as  they  fought  that  there  was 
sufficient  grbunds  for  an  inquiry.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  im- 
mense benefit  had  been  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vestied  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission. 

Mb.  DEEDES  said,  that  he  should  not 
oppose  the  Motion  on  behalf  6f  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission  in  the  face  of  the 
adherence  of  the  Government.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think  that  sufficient 
grounds  had  been  laid  for  the  proposed 
Committee.  The  labours  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  had  been  incessant,  and 
directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  behests 
of  Parliament.  As  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  did  not  shrink  from  iilquiry, 
but  repeated  interference  tended  to  impede 
their  action,  and  that  action  ought  not  to 
be  interfered  with  unless  some  real  reason 
was  shown. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  that  although 
the  hon.  Member  might  be  satisfied  with 
the  working  of  the  Commission,  a  large 
body  of  hon.  Members  of  that  House  held 
a  contrary  opinion.  He  therefore  thought 
the  Committee  a  most  expedient  measure. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  doubted 
that  any  good  would  result  from  the  Com- 
mittee, which,  he  thought,  would  be  prema- 
ture. They  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  test 
the  results  of  the  previous  inquiry.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  only  use  of  the  Committee 
would  be  to  dispel  the  delusions  that  ex- 
isted respecting  the  Commission. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed, 

**  To  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  Ec- 
clesiAstical  Commission,  and  to  report  to  the 
House  whether  the  Ecclesiastical  revenues  can- 
not be  more  advantageouslj  administered  for  the 
interests  of  tfie  Church  than  they  are  at  present." 


SAVINGS    BANKS    BILL. 

£EAVX.      naST  BEAniNO. 

Mb.  SOTHERON  ESTCOUKT  said,  he 
rose  to  ask*  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  security 
and  management  of  savings  banks.  He 
proposed  to  introduce  no  new  regulations, 
but  simplj  to  enforce  upon  all  local 
banks  regulations  which  abready  obtained 
in  almost  all  well-managed  institutions. 
The  Bill  would  not  touch  the  eontrol  of 
the  Government  or  the  dispositioli  of  the 
money,  but  would  first  repeal  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1844  which  took  liway  all 
liability  from  trustees,  and  would  make 
theni,  as  before,  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  I9ict8.  '  It  would 
also  force  an  auditor  upon  every  blank, 
and  define  his  duties.  And  lastly,  it 
wpnld  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
depositor  by  enacting  that  d6  transactions 
should  take  plaoe  except  i^t  th^  office 
dudpg  office .  hours,  and  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  signature  of  more  tiian  one 
person.  In  order  that  the  Bill  might 
receive  full  consideration  throughout  the 
country,  he  proposed  to  appoint  a  distant 
day,  about  the  middle  of  May,  for  the 
second  reading.  

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  several  efforts  had  been  made 
by  Gentlemen  who  had  held  his  office  to 
ihiprove  the  old  savings  banks,  but  with- 
out success,  and  it  would  be  invidious  in 
him  to  discourage  the  right  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken.  Th^  question  as  to 
the  liability  of  trustees  for  their  acts  was 
a  very  difficult  one.  On  that  point  the 
measure  of  1844  was  most  unfortunate, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  law  could  be 
amended  without  inflicting  unnecessary 
hardships  on  individuals.  As  the  Bill  had 
been  introduced  a  sufficient  time  before 
the  second  reading  for  the  parties  inte- 
rested to  state  their  views,  he  thought  it 
was  entitled  to  consideration.  He  must, 
however,  reserve  the  right  of  Government 
to  take  any  course  they  pleased  on  the 
second  reading. 

Leave  given. 

*'  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Secn- 
ritj  and  Management  of  Savings  Banks,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  bf  Mr.  Sothekon  Estoourt,  Sir 
He5bt  Willocqhbt,  and  Mr.  Atbtok." 

Bill  pretented,  and  read  P;  to  be  read 
2^  on  Wednetday,  14th  May,  and  to  be 
printed[m\Zb']. 

uiyiiizeu  uy  'v.^j  v_^  v_/'pc  l%^ 
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COURTS  OP   JUSTICE  BUH^DING  BILL. 

LKATX.      IXBgT  BXANNQ. 

Mb.  COVPEE,  in  asking  for  leaye  fo 
inirodnoe  a  Bill  to  enable  the  C<»iuniB- 
aiojaero  of  Her  Majeety'e  Works  to  acquire 
a  aite  for  the  ereotioo  and  concentration 
pf  courts  of  jostioe  and  of  offices  belonging 
lo  the  aaine»  said,  at  that  hour  (quarter  to 
#ae)  he  should  confine  himself  to  stating 
that  substantially  the  Bill  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  passed  through  the 
Souse  last  Session,  mi  wasstoj^ed  in  ttve 
Boose  of  Lords  for  want  of  tiineu 

Hn.  LYGQN  said,  he  hoped  befttctr  op- 
portunities  would  be  ^affooded  for  dia- 
cnssiug  the  Bill  than  had  been  given  last 
year,  when  the  subject  never  eame  bef(we 
the  House  until  after  twelve  o'doch;. 

Leave  giren. 

'*  Bill  to  enitble  the  Commissionen  of  Her  Ka- 
jesty's  Works  to  Acquire  a  Site  for  the  Erection 
of  Courts  of  Jostioes,  and  of  tiie  rarioos  ofBoes 
belonging  to  the  same,  wdsnd  to  be  brought  in 
hj  Mr.  Oomm  and  Air.  PvLh" 

BiW  preBent$4,  and  read  1^ ;  and  referred 
to  the  Ezamiuers  of  Petitions  for  Private 
Bills,  and  to  be  prini04  [Bill  36]. 


SUPPLY.— REPORT. 

Besolutions  reported. 
'■   Resolution  1.    £24,360^  Eewards  for 
liilitary  Service. 

But  6E0BGE  LEWIS  said,  he  wished 
to  correct  a  verbal  error  in  the  Vote. 
Colonel  Edward  Wetherall  was  there  de- 
scribed as  having  been  appointed  ''  Direc- 
tor Qeneral  of  the  Land  Transport  in  the 
Crimea,  which  he  re-organized,"  whereas 
it  should  he  that  he  **  officiated  as  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps 
in  the  Cnmeaior  four  mouthy,  and  assisted 
in  its  re-organization*" 

Beedutiotts  a^eed  to. 

House  a^jonnied  ^ 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE   t)P    COMMONS, 
Wsdruiday,  March  12,  1862. 

MiKDTiB.] — Publ:o  Bills;— l®  Whipping  (No. 
3) ;    Small  Houses   Ezemptioa   (Soolknd) ; 
Clergy  Relief. 
2«    Marriages    (Ireland)  ;    C0P8QUdfi|c4    fmi 
(£18,000,000). 


MAERUOES  OF  AFFINITY  BILL. 

(X)10aTT£E. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  (Imi 
Chair.'' 

Mn.  HUNT  said,  he  rose  to  move  that 
the  Committee  he  deferred  for  six  months. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  ought  to  expect  any  apology  from 
him  for  again  challenging  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  its  principles,  when  they 
remembered  that  the  second  reading  had 
only  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  in  a  thin 
House,  and  when  many  of  the  Scotch  re^ 
presentatives  were  absent.    He  took  a  very 
strong  view  of  the  question,  conadering 
as  he  did  that  the  Bill,  if  carried*  would 
bring  about  a  verv  great  social  revolu- 
tion.    At  present  they  had  this  principle 
to  guide  them — that  degrees  of  affinity 
were  on  a  par  with  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity; but  if  that  principle  were  onoe 
broken  in  upon,  where  did  the  promoters 
of  the  measure  propose  to  stop  ?   ITo  satis- 
factory reply  to  that  question  had  as  yet 
been  given  to  the  House.    The  Bill  on 
the  table  was  intituled  "  A  Bill  to  render 
legal  certain  marriages  of  affinity;"  but 
when  hon.  Members  came  to  look  at  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  they  found  that  all  it 
sought  to  do  was  to  Idolize  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.     Let 
the  House  once  concede  that,  and  on  what 
ground  could  they  then  prevent  a  man 
Irom  marrying  the  mother  of  his  deceased 
wife?    He  chaUeuged  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  to  give  an  answer  to  that.    If  they 
were  prepc^  to  say,  "Let  us  sweep  away 
all  the  barriers  to  matrimony  by  reason  of 
affinity/'  then  the  exact  position  of  the 
case  would  be  known;  bat  he  protest^ 
against  being  left  at  sea  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  law  was  based  with 
regard  to  marriages.    As  to  the  grievancee 
of  those  who  had  contracted  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  there  might  be 
instances  in  which  he  felt  compassion  for 
such  persons;  but  that  was  a  very  good 
saying  in  Westminster  Hall — "  Hard  cases 
make  bad  law."     He  protested  against 
altering  the  principle  of  our  laws  to  meet 
hard  cases.    If  a  man  deliberately  and 
designedly  chose  to  transgress  the  law  of 
th^  country,  he  had  no  locfx^  Mtandd  to 
come  to  that  House  for  redreas.    No  009 
pould  pretend  that  he  was  n^t  aware  -of 
the  law,  for  <m  every  diuroh  door  there 
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was  a  table  of  i&e  degrees  of  ttffiimty 
within  which  marriage  was  forbidden  by 
Scripture  and  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Hon.  Members  who  took  another  view  of 
the  question  said  that  if  no  express  de- 
claration of  Scripture  against  those  mar- 
riages could  be  pointed  out,  it  was  not 
within  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to 
prohibit  them.  He  entirely  repudiated 
that  doctrine.  Marriage  itself,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  was  altogether  the  creature  cf 
legislation.    Prom  the  time  when — 

"  Wild  in  woods  the  naked  tayage  ran/' 
and  intercourse  was  promiscuous ;  through 
the  time  when  polygamy  was  &c9i  unre- 
stricted, and  then  restri9ted,  up  to  the 
present  age,  there  had  been  a  gradual  im- 
proTement ;  but  liie  advocates  of  the  Bill 
were  endeavouring  to  turn  back  the  tide 
of  civilization.  He  had  on  former  occa- 
sions declined  to  discuss  the  question  on 
religious  grounds,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  House  was  the  place  in  which 
it  should  be  debated ;  but  the  House  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  broad  fact  that 
the  religious  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
people  were  opposed  to  these  marriages, 
and  those  feelings  and  opinions  ought  to 
be  respected  by  the  House.  If  that  House 
were  to  sanction  a  law  opposed  to  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  power  of  the  law  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  the  people  would  liiereby 
be  weakened,  and,  perhaps,  subsequent 
acts  of  the  L^;islature  would  be  disre- 
garded by  them.  Hon.  Members  had 
heard  strong  arguments  in  tiiat  House 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  a  poor  man's  ques- 
tion. But  was  that  the  fact  ?  Some  years 
ago  information  had  been  collected  relative 
to  cases  in  which  marriages  with  the  sis- 
ter of  a  deceased  wife  had  been  contracted 
or  had  been  prevented  in  consequence 
of  the  law ;  and  with  what  result  ?  Why, 
that  out  of  more  than  1,600  of  these  cases 
only  forty  were  among  the  lower  classes. 
There  was  a  large  money-organization  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  change.  It  was 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  that  two 
guineas  had  been  offered  for  400  signa- 
tures to  a  petition  in  favour  of  a  Bill  of 
that  character.  That  did  not  seem  as  if 
it  was  a  poor  man's  question.  If  it  was 
a  poor  man's  question,  would  two  whole 
columns  of  the  leading  journal  have  been 
filled  on  the  previous  day  by  an  advertise- 
ment, with  a  bit  of  Hebrew  at  the  top  of 
it,  to  serve  as  dap-trap?  He  would  ask 
the  House  to  consider  some  of  the  social 


consequences  that  would  arise  from  the 
Bill  being  carried.  He  would  put  the 
ease  of  a  wife  on  her  death-bed,  and  im 
unmarried  sister  being  summoned  to  her 
side.  If  the  Bill  were  to  pass,  might  not 
the  sister  reasonably  hesitate  to  ohesj  such 
a  summons?  Might  she  not  by  obeying 
it  expose  herself  to  the  suspicion  that  it 
was  not  the  dying  person  so  much  as  tha 
Hvinff  upon  whom  she  was  going  to  at- 
tend? Suspicion  would  thus  be  engen^ 
dered  whare  now  all  was  confidence ;  un- 
hallowed feelings  would  be  raised  where 
now  all  was  purity;  an  evil  would  be 
mfiioted  on  the  people  of  this  coantrf 
which  the  promoters  of  Ihe  measure  had 
not  considered,  but  which  he  trusted  that 
House  would  never  eanctioii.  He  begged 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill  that  day  six 
months. 

Mb.  LTGON  said,  that  he  begged  to 
second  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

**  To  leave  out  from  the  word '  That '  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  reioWe  it- 
self into  the  said  Committee '" 

— instead  thereof : — 

Ms.  BALL  said,  that  the  question  had 
been  so  much  discussed  that  it  was  not 
likely  anything  new  could  be  said  on 
the  subject;  but  in  common  with  many 
other  hon.  Members,  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  consider  whether  some- 
thing cotHd  not  be  d(me  to  relieve  the 
inconvenience  and  suffering  of  persons 
who  had  entered  into  this  prohibited 
relationship.  There  was  no  authority 
which  they  could  so  well  consult  for 
right  guidance  on  the  question  as  the 
Word  of  God,  which  was  not  only  silent, 
but,  fairly  construed,  gave  pemussion 
and  sanction  to  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  Nay,  more,  it  rather  re- 
commended and  encouraged  it.  The 
Jews,  who  had  received  the  Divine  law 
on  the  subject,  had  from  that  time  re- 
cognised the  necessity  of  these  marri- 
ages, and  had  given  ^oouragement  and 
sanction  to  their  contraction.  Such  being 
the  case,  he  thought  that  House  had  no 
right  to  restrict  the  opinions  and  incli- 
nations of  the  people  at  large.  The  ten- 
dency of  passing  laws  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the 
people  was  to  weaken  respect  for  the 
law,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes. 
Whether  it  was  orjias^noij^^aan's 
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question,  he  was  quite  sure  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  poor  men  who  read  the  Bible 
would  say,  that  according  to  their  under- 
standing such  marriages  were  justified  by 
Scripture*  The  same  view  was  taken; by 
the  great  body  of  Wesleyans,  and  all  re- 
ligious teachers  an^ongst  the  Dissenters 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  it 
was  a  proper  thing  for:  a  man  to  marry 
the  sister  of  his  deoeased  wife.  It  bad 
been  urged  -that  those  marriages  would 
have  a  certain  influence  on  society ;  that 
the  wife's  sister  would  not  be  admitted 
into  the  domestic  circle,  and  would  not  be 
allowed  to  associate  in  that  kindly  inter- 
course which  now  took  plaoe.  He  was 
sure  he  might  repudiate  such  an  assertion 
and  such  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes.  He  thought  it  *a  great 
slander:  on  the'  upper  olasses  to  suppose 
that  the  wife's  sister  would  not  be  able  to 
associate  in  the  family  eirole  without  in- 
spiring the  husband  with  improper'  de- 
sires ;  while,  as  regarded  the  middle  clfiss, 
to  which  he  Jbelonged,  such  an  idea  sup- 
posed a  de^e  of  corruption  Which  he 
entirely  repudiat^4>  disavowfed,  aiad  did 
not  believe  to  *exist.  If  he  i^ideir^tood 
human  nature  aright,  he  believed  such  a 
result  much  more  likely  to  happen  where 
a  lady  was  ad^ittpd  into  tbc  don^estic 
circle  wl^o  was  unconnected  with  the 
wife ;  his  .conclusion^  t^ereforq,  Tifith  re- 
gard to  the  presence  pf  the  wife's  sister, 
was  totally  di^erent  to  that  which  had 
been  arrived  at  by  other,  hon.  Men^bers, 
The  law,  as  it  at  preset  exis);ed,  was 
totally  disiregarded  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  as  he  thought  the  Qouse  l^ul  no  right 
to  legislate  fuiver9ely  to  the.  consciences 
and  opinions  pf  the  mass  of  the  people 
on  such  a  subject,  he  should  support  the 
measure. 

Mb.  MONSEIiL  said,  that  he  entirely 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  wrong 
to  keep  upon  the  statute  -  book  any  law 
that  was  adverse  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  people^  With  regard  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  there  was,  he  believed,  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  that  House  that  in 
both  these  countries  there  existed  the 
strongest  and  most  earnest  feeling  against 
the  passing  of  this  Bill.  He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  at  liberty  to  mention  all  the 
instances  that  had  come  under  his  know- 
ledge of  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  in 
Ireland;  but  when,  unfortunately,  mar- 
riages of  tbe  kiod  under  consideration  had 
been  celebrated  abroad  between  persons 
of  high  position,  when  the  parties  in 
MrBaU 


question  returned  to  Ireland  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  community  had  been 
very  unequivocally  e:^pressed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  opnduct.  In  Scotland,  he  be- 
lieved, a  similar  feeling  existed ;  nor  did  he 
be^ev€(  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
th^  people  of  England  were  in  ^vour  of  tbe 
BiU.  If  any  prppf  were  wanting  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  women  of  England,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  stress  laid  upon  any 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  when  any 
five  or  six  married  women  could  be  got  to 
sigu'itn  It  was  un4eniable,  then,  jthat  tbe 
great  mass  of  the  women  of  England  were 
oppo^  to  th^  Bill^  The  hon.  Member 
(Jir,  Monqkton,  lUlnes)  would^  he  thought, 
treat  the  House  witk  very  scant  courtesy 
if  he  did  not  say  how  far  he  intended  to 
go,  anci  whether  ha^id  or  did  not  intend 
to  carry  out  thp  principle  of  the  present 
measure  to  \Ui  logical  conclusion.  It  wasi 
bad  enough  to  unsettle  the  min^  of  tl^e 
people  .by  bringing  in  such  «  Bill  year 
after  year ;  but  if  the  measure  were  once 
adopted^  the  seed9  of  future  agitation  for 
years  to  come  would  be  sowv,  and  re- 
peated attempts  would  be  made  to  lead 
the  Housid  down  a  sliding  precipice-^-one 
step  of  which  h^d  already  been  taken  in 
founding  the  Divorpe  Court — and  incalcu- 
lal)le  evH  would  be  done  to  the  moralitv  of 
the  pommunity.  A^  he  wished  to  deal 
candidly  with'  the  House,  he  would  state 
at  once  that  he  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Membq:  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Ball) 
in  thinking  that  Ihere  was  no  distinct 
prohibition  of  these  marriages  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  agreed  with  Jeremy  Taylor 
whei^,  speaking  of  the  discussions  that 
arose  with  regard  to  the^  marriage  of 
Henry  YUI.  with  Queen  Catherine,  he 
said— 

**  Before  this  time  tb^re  was  almost  a  general 
consent  upon  this  proposition,  that  the  lievitical 
t)egrees  do  not  by  any  law  of  Ood  bind  Christians 
to  their  obsenranoe.*' 

But  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge^ 
shire  believe  that  the  Christian  idea  did 
nothing  more  than  induce  men  to  ob- 
serve certain  dry  precepts?  Take  the 
question  of  slavery.  There  was  no  ab- 
stract law  laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture 
against  slavery.  But  when  the  Christian 
spirit  truly  interpenetrated  society,  it  gra- 
dually extruded  the  idea  of  slavery.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  the  Christian 
idea  took  possession  of  the  Koman  empire, 
marriages  of  the  kind  now  proposed  be- 
came distasteful  and  abhorrent.  Thus  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,  which  was  drawn 
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up  at  the  very  era  marked  by  Gibbon  as 
that  when  Christian  supplanted  Pagan 
principles,  it  was  laid  down,  **  That  al- 
though it  was  formerly  thought  that  it 
was  lawful  to  marry  a  sister-in-law  after 
death  or  divorce,  yet  let  all  abstain  from 
such  marriages."  A  similar  change  oc- 
curred in  France  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Visi- 
goths. When  peace  was  restored  and 
Christian  doctrines  began  to  leaven  so- 
ciety, a  Council  in  France>  A.D.  .519, 
after  enumerating  among  those  guilty  of 
incest  a  man  marrying  his  wife's  sister, 
said,  ''  Let  such  marriages  be  null  for  the 
tin^e  to  come."  In  England,  from  the 
time  St.  Augustine  first  planted  the  cross 
in  Kent,  these  marriages  had,  without 
special  dispensation  for  cause  shown, 
Deen  unlawful.  If,  then,  the  general 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  been  always 
opposed  to  these  marriages,  on  what 
principle  was  that  Christian  feeling 
founded  ?  As  Christianity  raised  the  idea 
of  the  married  state,  and  gave  an  indis- 
solubility to  marriage  that  it  did  not  be- 
fore possess,  it  made  the  husband  and 
wife  so  entirely  one  that  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  wife  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  husband  as  his  own  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  vice  versd.  This  relation- 
ship had  been  well  described  by  a  poet, 
with  whose  works  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes)  was  well  acquainted — 

"  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christians, 
Ladj,  is  a  myMerj  rare ; 
Bodf,  heart,  aAd  soal  in  union, 
Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 

The  example  of  Continental  countries  had 
been*  quoted  in  favour  of  these  mar- 
riages. In  1791,  the  era  when  the  ideas 
of  the  French  revolution  prevailed,  a 
law  more  logical  than  that  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  introduced  into  Prussia, 
abolishing  the  restrictions  on  these 
and  other  marriages.  What  was  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Prussia  now  with  re- 
gard to  marriage?  An  instance  had  oc- 
curred in  which  a  gentleman  sat  down 
to  play  a  game  at  whist  with  his  wife 
and  two  ladies  from  both  of  whom  he 
had  been  divorced.  It  was  in  countries 
where  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was  least 
respected  that  such  marriages  were  en- 
couraged. For  these  reasons  he  should 
oppose  the  present  measure  in  every  way 
in  his  power.  He  should  certainly  move, 
if  the  Bill  went  into  Committee,  that  Ire- 
land be  exempt  from  its  operations.  He 
should,   however,    prefer  to  unite  with 


those  who  clung  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
marriage  in  procuring  the  tejection  of  the 
BLLl  at  its  then  stage.  He  wished  that 
the  law  which  had  been  in  existence  tor 
1,200  years  should  stiU  be  maintained, 
and  he  believed  that  those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  that  widh  would  be  able 
to  deibat  that  most  objectionable  Bill. 

Bm  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  it 
was  with  grebt  reluctance  that  he  differed 
from  «6  many  of  his  hon.  Friends  on  the 
questioii%  jHe  could  not,  however,  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  theologicid  argu- 
ment against  the  Bill  rested  on  very  faint 
and  inefficient  grounds^  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  law  on  the  subject 
was  not  in  a  very  unsatisfactdry  state; 
whether,  in  fact,  the  law  since  1836  had 
not  been  a  blot  on  the  statute-book,  and 
almost  a  discredit  to  Parliamentary  L^;is* 
lation.  Could  anything  be  mort  anoma- 
lous or  illogical  than  ia  law  that  condoned 
all  former  o£fences,  and  yet  inflicted  the 
most  cruel  and  unchristian  injury  on 
those  who  shbuld .  hereafter  contract 
similar  marriages?  Christian  duty  and 
Christian  feeli^  alike  pointed  out  that 
the  natural  pirotector  of  a  deceased  sister's 
children  would  be  the  sister,  who  would 
occupy  not  only  the  position  of  a  step- 
mother, but  also  that  of  an  aunt ;  nor 
could  he  understand  that  any  of  the 
happiness  or  purity  which  now  prevailed 
in  families  would  be  overthrown  by  the 
liberty  to  contract  such  marriages.  The 
privilege  of  living  with  one's  relations 
was  the  privilege  of  the  higher,  and  not 
of  the  lower  classes.  Those  who  had  to 
seek  their  living  were  compelled  to  go 
into  service  or  engage  in  trade,  and  it 
was  their  constant  fate  seldom  to  see 
their  relatives.  But  it  was  a  monstrous 
proposition  to  suppose,  that  if  the  Bill 
passed,  a  man  was  never  to  see  in  his 
own  house  or  to  live  on  intimate  terms 
with  a  person  whom  he  might  marry 
after  tiie  decease  of  his  wife.  A  man 
could  marry  his  own  or  his  wife's 
cousins,  yet  it  was  never  alleged  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  their  society.  He 
believed  it  to  be  a  poor  man's  question, 
and,  viewed  in  that  light,  he  could  not 
conceive  any  law  more  repugnant  to 
Christian  motives  and  principle  than  that 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  repeal. 
He  would  mention  the  case  of  a  poor 
man  in  Sussex,  whose  wife  died,  leaving 
six  children,  who  were  brought  up  by  a 
younger  sister,  who  ultimately  took  her 
sister's  place.     8he  saved  the   children 
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from  the  workhouse;  she  diseharged  her 
duties  to  the  ftimily,  the  noighbourhood, 
and  the  State ;  and  jet  the  kw  inflicted 
upon  her  the  most  cdre  disgrace,  besides 
making  her  own  children  illegitimate. 
He  had  nerer  joined  any  of  the  societies 
formed  to  agitate  this  questiony  nor  was 
he  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  make  the  law  more  just  and 
equitable.  Since  the  year  1836  he  had 
constantly  urged  the  repeal  of  the  kw 
prohibiting  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  he  fihould  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  GREGSON  said,  lliat  the  great 
preponderance  of  petitions  and  signages 
sinoe  1857  had  been  in  favour  of  the 
present  BilL  While  the  signatures  to 
petitions  in  fkvour  of  the  Sill  exceeded 
lyOOOyOOO,  there  were  only  140,000  sig- 
natures to  the  petitions  against  it. 

Qirestion  pot,  ''That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  116 ;  Noes, 
148:  Majority  32. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended  put»  and 
4iigreedto. 

Bill  put  of  for  six  months. 

CtERGT  RELIEF  BILL. 
LEAVX.      FIBBT  BBABINe. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  £.'  P.  BOUYERIE  said,  he  had 
placed  on  the  paper  a  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  Move  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  relief  of  persons  in  Holy  Orders  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land declaring  their  dissent  therefrom,  and 
he  therefore  begged  leave  to  move  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair. 

Sin  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  asked 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
not  first  to  explain  his  Bill,  so  as  to  show 
some  ground  for  going  into  Committee. 

Mb.  K  p.  BOUYERIE  said,  that  no  Bill 
relating  to  religion  or  trade  could  be  in- 
troduced except  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  It  would  be  more  regular,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  make  his  statement  in 
Committee. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  it  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  some  hon.  Members, 
that  about  thirteen  years  ago  a  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
ei  England,  but  who  had  dissented  frx)m 
Sir  William  JoUiffe 


the  Churchy  established  a  chapel  in  the 
West  of  En^and  and  conducted  the  ser- 
vice as  a  Dissenter.      That  g^Qtleman's 
name  was  ^lore.     The  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese proceeded  against  bim  for  a  breach  of 
canonical  discipline.    Mr.  Shore  attempted 
to  screen  himself  from  the  proceedings  by 
making  a  declaration  under  the  Toleralion 
Act,  which  exempted  Dissenters  from  the 
penalties  otherwise  imposed  on  Nonconfor- 
mists.   The  bishop  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  as  Mr.  Shore  had  once  taken 
holy  orders  he  could  not  relieve  himself 
from  the  obligation  of  canonieal  obedience. 
The  casewas  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  which  decided  in  fSeivour  of  the 
Inshop.    Mr.  Shore  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  House  allowed  him  (Mr.   Bou- 
verie)  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  1849  to  alter 
the  law  so  as  to  prevent  a  reourrenoe  of 
the  grievance.     The  Bill  was  read  a  se- 
cond time,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee containing  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Members  of  the  House,  by  whom  the 
measure  was  produced  in  such  a  shape  that 
it  was  passed  by  the  House,  although  it 
failed  in  that  Session  to  obtain  the  Boyal 
Assent.      Such  was  the  Bill  which  he 
hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to  introduce 
with  the  view  of  meeting  a  praotioal  griev- 
ance which  had  arisen.    A  dergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  could  by  no  act 
of  his  own  divest  himself  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  canonical  obedience  to  his  bishop ; 
he  could  not  engage  in  any  course  of  lUe 
as  a  layman,  or,  if  he  did,  he  was  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  Eoelesias- 
tical  Court  and  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
The   House  would  agree  with  him    in 
thinking  that  they  should  not  endeavour 
to  retain  by  foroe  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  those  who  from  conscientious  con- 
viction avowed  their  disinclination  to  re- 
main.    He  oould  mention  cases  of  on  eor 
two   gentlemen  actually  suffering  under 
this  particular  hardship.     There  was   a 
gentleman,  a  member  of  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, who  once  had  held  an  important 
living  in  a  northern  town;   but  having 
formed  during  his  ministration  certain  con- 
scientious opinions,  he  resigned  his  prefer- 
ment. As  he  was  a  young  man,  he  wished 
to  go  to  the  bar;  but  having  been  in  Holy 
Orders,  he  was  precluded  frx)m  so  doing. 
The   canon  by  which  a  clergyman  was 
bound  said  that  he  should  do  notidng  in 
the  course  of  life  as  a  layman ;  and  if  ha 
had  not  an  independent  fortune,  he  was 
shut  out  from  the  means  of  subsistenoe. 
That  was  a  state  of  things  which  the 
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frknds  6f  the  Chnreh  of  Eoghmd  ocmld 
not  wish  to  retain.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, by  the  present  Bill,  to  provide  that 
a  clergyman  might  make  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  his  ooDscieBtioiiB  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  !&igland ; 
that  that  dedaration  shoold  be  registered, 
and  notice  of  it  given  to  the  bishop,  and 
that  he  riionld  then  be  permitted  to  oigage 
in  any  other  conrse  of  life. 

Mn.  HUBBARD  said,  that  in  the  deda- 
rati<m  required  of  a  minister  he  would 
liave  to  state  his  coosoientious  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. That  implied  that  he  was  going 
to  leave  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
He  thought  it  important  that  the  House 
flhould  be  informed  whether  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  proposed  to  provide  relief  fer 
those  who,  without  leaving  the  Church  of 
England,  were  anxious  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  clerical  charaotw. 

Ma-  E.  P.  BOXJVERIE  replied  that  the 
Bill  would  not  deal  with  cases  of  that  kind. 
There  was  a  third  class,  however,  who 
might  make  the  declaration  under  the 
BiU — namely,  those  who  entertained  con- 
scientious scruples  with  respect  to  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
other  formulas  of  tiie  Church  of  England, 
but  who  wished  to  remain  as  lay  members 
of  her  Communion. 

Mr.  DABBT  GRIFEITH  said,  if  the 
House  were  to  allow  a  person  to  liberate 
himself  from  trammels  which  were  dia- 
tasteful  to  him,  they  would  offer  a  decided 
premium  to  his  going  further  and  pn>- 
fessing  himself  a  Dissenter. 

Ba  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said,  it 
would  be  very  ungracious^  after  what  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  stated,  to  refuse 
iMve  to  introduce  the  BiU ;  but  the  few 
remarks  that  had  been  just  made  would 
show  that  the  case  was  not  after  all  so  very 
elear. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
a  considerable  time  should  be  allowed  be- 
fi>re  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  only  on  the  previous  night  that  notice 
of  the  matter  was  given,  and  no  one  could 
judge  from  such  notice  what  the  scope  of 
the  measure  might  be. 

Ma.  LEFEOT  said,  that  as  the  Bill 
was  to  extend  to  Ireland,  he  hoped  as 
much  time  as  possible  would  be  given  for 
the  consideration  of  its  provisions. 

"  That  the  Ohainnan  he  directed  to  moTS  the 
House,  *  That  leave  be  ^yen  to  bring  in  a  Bill 


for  the  Belief  of  Persons  m  Holy  Orders  of  the 
United'Churoh  of  England  and  Ireland  deolaring 
their  disseiit  therefrom."  ** 

House  ruumtd. 

Resolution  repotUd, 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brotight  in  by  Mr. 
BdCTEiUB  and  Mr.  Edward  Bluoe. 

Bin  presented  and  read  1^;  to  be  read  2^ 
on  WeOMsday  deit,  and  to  hm printed  [40]. 

House  Myoomed  at  a  qnarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thurida^,  Mareh  19,  1862. 

LUNACY  REGULATION  BILL. 
nmSOlTAL  BXPLAlTATl^ir. 

The  Eaki  or  DERBY:  Ky  lords,  I 
have  given  notice  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  that  I  would  afford 
him  an  opportunity,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
House  this  evening,  of  setting  either  him- 
self or  me  right  with  regard  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
last  occasion  your  Lordships  were  assem- 
bled. Tour  Lordships,  perhaps,  may  re- 
collect that  on  that  occasion  I  found  my- 
self called  on  to  vindicate  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  near  me  (Lord  Chelmsford) 
and  myself  from  a  charge  brought  against 
us  by  me  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  either  of  inconsistency  or  of 
great  shortness  of  memory,  in  objecting 
to  a  clause  contained  in  &e  Bill  of  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government,  when  we 
had  given  our  support  to  a  similar  clause 
contained  in  the  Bill  introduced  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. 
I  thought  I  showed  conclusively  that  these 
two  clauses  were  entirely  different^  al- 
though in  part  maUrid,  and  therefore  that 
we  were  perfectly  consistent  in  opposing 
one  and  in  supporting  the  other.  I  cannot 
give  a  better  proof  of  the  broad  distinction 
between  them  than  by  stating  that  it  is 
my  intention,  when  your  Lord&ips  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Lunacy  Kegulation  Bill, 
to  move  the  substitution  of  the  clause  of 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns'  Bill  for  that  which  ap- 
pears in  this  Bill.  In  the  answer  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  gave  he  said 
that  he  was  rather  surprised  that  I  should 
not  have  been  aware  that  no  inquiry  before 
a  jury  could  be  had  except  on  the  demand 
of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  accompanied 
that  statement  wi^^  a jp^J^^  mS^^  o^- 
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servation  about  noble  Lords  speaking  upon 
imperfect  iilformsltion.  With  great  tespect 
to  him,  I  have  to  say,  in  the  &vt  instance, 
that  the  answer  was  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  point  at  issue,  which  was  a, comparison 
between  two-  clauses  in  pari  materid,  both 
referring  to  cases  where  a  trial  by  jury 
was  to  be  held^  and  both  referring  to  the 
Judge  who  was  to  preside  over  tl^ie  jury. 
The  difference  between  the  two  clauses 
was,  that  in  one  instance  it  was  required 
that  in  all  Casbs  the  Judge  who  presided 
should  be  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts,  and  in  the  other  it  was  permitted 
that  in  exceptional  cases  he  might  be  so. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  the  law  did  not 
allow  a  trial  by  jury,  except  upon  the 
demand  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  was  no 
answer,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  point  at  issue  between  us.  I  did 
not,  upon  a  point  of  law,  venture  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  suppose  that  he  could 
be  speaking,  as  he  represented  me  to  have 
done,  upon  imperfect  information;  but  I 
.  cannot  help  thinking  that  upon  reflection 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  think  it 
right  to  qualify  the  statement  which  he 
then  made  with  regard  to  the  law ;  and, 
if  he  will  permit  me  for  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, I  will  state  to  him  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  think  tliat  that  statement  of  his 
was  not  a  correct  representation  of  the  law. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord's  statement 
was,  that  in  no  case  could  a  trial  by  jury 
be  held  in  a  case  of  alleged  lunacy,  except 
upon  the  demand  of  the  alleged  lunatic 
himself.  I  turn  to  the  Act  of  1853,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  I  venture  to  say  that, 
apart  from  any  demand  by  the  alleged 
lunatic,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  per^ct 
and  indisputable  right  to  direct  that  any 
case  whatever  that  he  shall  think  fit  and 
expedient  shall  be  tried  before  a  jury,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  alleged  lunatic. 
The  42nd  section  of  the  16th  and  17th 
of  the  Queen,  cap.  70,  states,  that  where 
the  alleged  lunatic  does  not  demand  an 
inquiry  before  a  jury,  and  it  appears  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  consideration 
of  the  evidence  adduced  before  him  on  the 
petition  for  inquiry,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  so  far  as  they  are 
before  him,  to  be  unnecessary  or  inex- 
pedient that  the  inquiry  should  be  before 
a  jury,  and  he  accordingly  does  not  in  his 
order  for  the  inquiry  direct  the  return  of  a 
jury,  then  it  shall  take  place  before  a  Mas- 
ter in  Lunacy.  This  clause  refers  to  cases 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


in  which  the  lunatic  has  not  applied  for  a 
trial  before  a  jury,  and  the  words  "  where 
the  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  direct  a  trial  by  jury"  would  be 
absolute  nonsense,  and  absolutely  useless, 
unless  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  the  power 
to  direct  a  trial  by  jury  irrespective  of  the 
demand  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  Then, 
turning  to  the  44th  clause,  I  find  that 
even  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not 
seen  it  necessary  to  direct  an  inquiry  by 
jury,  the  Master  in  Lunacy  who  is  con- 
ducting the  investigatioii  may,  whenever 
he  thinks  fit,  stop  the  trial,  and  on  his 
mere  motion  direct  that  a  jury  should  be 
summoned,  and  that  the  case  should  be 
tried  before  them.  Then  there  is  a  third 
case,  Where  the  alleged  lunatic  is  not  with- 
in the  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  inquiry — 
not  may,  but  shall  be  before  a  jury.  Thus 
there  are  three  cases  in  which,  without 
any  reference  to  the  demand  of  the  lunatic, 
a  jury  may  be  had.  In  one  case  the  power 
is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in 
another  in  the  Master  hearing  tJie  case, 
while  in  the  third  the  trial  must  be  by 
jury,  although  there  may  be  no  demand  on 
the  p£fft  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  this  subject  before 
your  Lordships,  because  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that,  after  what  I  have  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  will  perceive  that  he, 
perhaps  hastily,  committed  himself  upon  a 
question  of  very  considerable  importance. 
It  is  of  importance  that  your  Lordships 
should  receive  every  legal  opinion  which 
may  come  from  the  Woolsack  with  implicit 
confidence  that  it  is  an  authentic  exposi- 
tion of  the  law.  I  think  it,  therefore, 
most  desirable  that  t^e  noble  and  learned 
Lord  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining any  misapprehension  which  may 
have  tc^en  place,  if  there  has  be^i  any; 
or,  if  not,  of  fairly  stating  that  in  a  hasty 
debate  he  had  given  a  representatioQ  of 
the  law  which,  upon  further  inquiry,  he 
finds  to  be  inaccurate. 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  am  indebted  to  the  noble  Earl  for 
his  courtesy  in  giving  me  notice  of  his  pre- 
sent question,  or  rather,  of  his  intended 
speech  to  your  Lordships ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  that  notice  came  to  me  during 
the  morning,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the 
duty  of  hearing  appeals,  and  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  your  Lordships 
rose  has  been  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
interviews  with  persons  having  businera 
with  me  as  Lord  Chancellor.  I  must> 
therefore^  answer  the  noble  Earl  upon  the 
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information  which  I  previously  possessed. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  nohle  Earl 
entertains  some  feeling  of  irritation  at  the 
i^ecoUectiot  of  what  passed  the  other  even- 
ing. I  can  only  express  my  regret  if  any 
word  fell  from  me  which  was  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  any  feeling  of  vexation  or  of 
offence  in'  the  mind  of  the  noble  Earl.  I 
tnust;  in  justice  to  myself,  say  that  I  find 
oonstant  appeals  made  to  the  duty  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  expound  the  law,  but 
that  I  also  find  a  constant  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining his  expositions  to  question  their 
twcuracy.  Now,  what  occurred  was  this. 
You  must  recollect  precisely  the  matter  on 
which  we  were  speaking.  I  had  been 
charged — ot  rather^  I  will  not  use  that  ex- 
pression charged,  but  in  the  speech  made 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Chelmsford),  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  the 
proposition  to  try  a  commission  of  lunacy 
before  one  of  the  Judges  of  Westminster 
Hall  was  denominated  a  thing  imprac- 
ticable, a  thing  absurd. 

LoBD   CHELMSFORD:    What  I  said 
was,  that  it  would  be  so  in  some  cases. 

Thb  LORD  CHANCELLOR:    It  was 
denominated  a  thing  impracticable,  because  ' 
it  was  said  that  the  inquiry  must  always 
be  at  the  residence  of  the  lunatic.  I 

Lord    CHELMSFORD:    No,   no.      I 
am  sure  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
does  not  wish  to  misrepresent  me.  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.     What  I  said 
was,   that  in  a  great  variety  of  cases — ' 
country  cases — the  inquiry  must  take  place 
at  the  residence  of  the  lunatic ;  and  that ' 
in  those  cases  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  send  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  superior 
courts  down  to  visit  the  lunatic  for  the  | 
purpose  of  the  inquiry. 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR:  I  do  not 
wish  to  fix  upon  the  noble  and  learned  { 
Lord  any  particular  expression,  though  I 
might  appeal  to  the  memory  of  your  Lord- 1 
ships  on  that  subject.    Let  that  pass.    The  ; 
noble  and  learned  Lord  certainly  spoke  of , 
the  proposition  as  one  which  had  nothing  , 
to  recommend  it.   He  certainly  represented  \ 
it  as  a  proposition  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  bring  forward.     Then,  I  desired  in  , 
good  humour,  not  with  any  disposition  to  ' 
be  sarcastic,  but  very  humbly  to  remind : 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  the  noble 
Earl  who  cheered  him,  of  what  they  might 
have  forgotten — namely,  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  one  of  their  own.     [The  Earl  of 
DsBBT  seemed  about  to  interpose  an  obser- 
vation.]  The  noble  Earl  will  probably  curb 

VOL.  CLXV.    [xeinD  beuies.] 


his  ardour  and  allow  me  to  be  heard  without 
interruption.  The  proposition  to  try  com- 
missions before  a  Judge  of  a  superior  court 
is  a  point  that  was  contained  in  a  Bill  of 
the  noble  Earl's  late  Government 

Thb  Eabl  of  DERBY:  I  am  very 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  but  I  am  bound  to  prevent  his  going 
further  when  he  is  stating  that  which  is 
not  quite  accurate.  The  point  at  issue 
between  us  was  whether  it  was  practicable 
in  all  cases,  where  a  jury  was  demanded,  to 
have  the  trial  compulsorily  before  a  supe- 
rior Judge  of  the  land.  To  that  proposition 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  objected,  and 
that  proposition,  I  assert,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bill  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns. 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR:  I  must 
repeat  again,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  a 
third  time  interrupted — a  third  time  in- 
terrupted— I  am  very  sorry  that  the  ob- 
servations I  am  making  are  felt  so  much 
that  noble  Lords  cannot  sit  still-^now, 
my  Lords,  I  repeat  again  that  what  I 
said  was,  that  the  proposition  to  try  com- 
missions before  a  Judge  of  the  land  was 
taken  from  the  Bill  of  the  noble  EarFs 
Government,  llie  noble  Earl  immediately 
fastened  upon  me  a  representation  which  I 
had  never  made,  and,  most  acute  in  such 
things,  he  converted  my  words  into  a 
statement  that  the  provision  in  my  Bill 
was  identical  with  the  provision  of  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns'  Bill,  and  that  he  has  repeat- 
ed now.  I  said  no  such  thing;  but, 
dealing  with  the  idea  of  substituting  a 
Judge  of  the  land  for  a  Master  in  Lunacy 
— a  most  desirable  thing — 1  said  that  the 
idea  was  to  be  found  in  the  BUI  of  the 
noble  Earl's  Government.  The  noble  Earl 
immediately  fastened  on  me  the  represen- 
tation that  the  provision  of  the  one  Bill 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  other; 
and  that  gave  rise  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  present  conversation.  The 
noble  Earl  said,  "  But  your  Bill  provides 
that  in  all  cases  the  commission  shall  go 
to  one  of  the  Judges,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns' 
Bill  provided  only  that  the  commission 
might  go  to  a  Judge  in  any  case  where 
the  inquiry  should  be  opposed  by  the 
alleged  luhatio."  My  observation  upon 
that  was  that  my  clause  related  to  precisely 
the  same  case ;  and  that  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect. The  clause  in  Sir  Hugh  Cairns' 
Bill  ran  thus — 

**  A  oommission  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  de  lu- 
ruUico  inquirendo  may,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
inquii7  shall  be  opposed  by  the  alleged  lunatic, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  saving  of  litigation 
and  expense,  if  it  shall  be  considered  exp^icnt, 
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be  itfiied  under  the  Great  Seal,  addressed  to  any 
of  the  Judges  of  Her  Migesty's  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  directing 
them  to  make  by  a  jury  the  inquisition  to  hi 
therein  roentioned." 

In  my  Bill  the  clause  is  as  follows :  — 

**  Every  commission  of  lunacy  which  directs  the 
inquisition  thereon  to  be  made  by  the  oath  of  a 
jory  shall  be  addressed  to  one  or  more  of  the 
Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer ;  and  the  Judge,  or 
one  of  the  Judges,  to  whom  such  commission  shall 
be  so  addressed,  shall  make  the  inquisition  there- 
by directed,  and  shall  return  the  same  into  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery." 

The  distinotioQ  attempted  to  be  drawn 
Was  that  the  clause  I  hare  introduced 
applies  to  every  commission,  whereas  the 
clause  of  Bir  Hugh  Cairns  applied  only 
to  some  commissioni  in  particular.  [The 
Earl  of  Dbsbt  :  Hear,  hear !]  To  that  I 
answered  that  my  clause  related  to  a  com- 
mission issued  on  the  requisition  of  the 
lunatic,  and  that,  therefore,  substantially 
the  two  clauses  were  the  same.  The  noble 
Earl  DOW  says  that  is  incorrect,  as  a  com- 
mission might  issue  directed  to  the  Master 
to  hold  an  inquisition  by  jury  where  the 
lunatic  did  not  demand  it.  As  the  law 
stands,  the  commission  is  generally  directed 
to  a  Master ;  but  if  he  finds  he  requires  a 
jury  for  his  own  guidance,  he  can  hare  one 
without  an  order.  The  House  will  observe 
that  the  6th  section  of  my  Bill  and  the 
12th  of  Bir  Hugh  Cairns'  both  apply  to 
the  case  where  there  is  a  commission  di- 
rected by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  is  the 
tame  thing  as  an  order.  Kow,  the  result 
is,  that  wheneyer  a  commission  is  issued 
it  mtist  be  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
lunatic  demanding  a  jury;  but  wherever 
the  Master  thinks  fit  to  have  a  jury  he 
may  have  it  without  an  order  and  without 
a  commission.  To  that  representation  I 
entirely  adhere.  To  a  slight  extent,  how- 
ever, my  answer  was  inaccurate.  In  that 
very  rare  case,  of  which,  in  all  my  experi- 
ence, I  recollect  oply  one  instance,  when 
the  alleged  lunatic  is  abroad,  the  commis- 
sion may  direct  a  jury  without  an  applica- 
tion from  him.  Therefore  I  thii\k,  under 
all  the  eircumstances,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  House ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  avowing  the  slight  inaccu- 
racy into  which  I  fell,  and  to  that  extent 
my  noble  Friends  are  entitled  to  their  ova- 
tion.         

Loan  CHELMSFORD  considered  that 

it  was  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the 

law  laid  down  upon  this  subject  should  be 

perfectly  correct.    Unwilling  as  was  the 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


noble  and  learned  Lord  to  admit  the  least 
inaccuracy  on  any  subject,  he  was  compelled 
to  confess  that  tiLe  statement  he  had  made 
the  other  evening  was  not  perfectly  correct; 
but  he  contended  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  much  more  incorrect  than  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  for  his  statement  was  this 
— that  there  would  be  no  jury  summoned 
in  cases  of  alleged  lunacy,  unless  upon 
the  demand  of  the  all^^  lunatic.  He 
was  satisfied  at  the  time  that  the  iM>ble 
and  learned  Lord  was  incorrect ;  but  as  he 
felt  bound  not  to  make  any  statement  of 
the  law  to  that  House  without  being  per- 
fectly sure  of  his  ground,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  oorrect  the  ncA)le  and  learned 
Lord.  But  they  had  now  the  Act  before 
them,  and  they  saw  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  perfectly  incorrect  in 
the  statements  he  made.  There  were  no 
less  than  three  cases  in  which  a  jury  might 
be  summoned  without  the  demand  of  the 
lunatic.  First,  where  the  all^iied  lunatic 
demanded  an  inquiry  before  a  jury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  to  direct  the  return 
of  one,  nnlMS  he  was  satisfied  from  per- 
sonal examination  that  the  alleged  lunatie 
was  incom petent  to  demand  one.  Secondly, 
where  the  alleged  lunatic  did  not  demand 
a  jury,  and  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  not  mentally  competent 
to  demand  a  jury,  the  Lord  Chancier 
might  direct  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Master,  with  or  without  a 
jury;  and  lastly,  in  all  oases  where  the 
lunatic  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  a  jury  would  be  summoned.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said  he  was  incor- 
rect in  only  one  of  these  cases,  bat  he 
(Lord  Chelmsford)  contended  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  incorrect  ia 
all  the  three. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  repeated, 
that  practically  the  provision  in  regard  to 
a  commission  issued  on  the  requisition  of 
the  allied  lunatic  was  common  to  his  Bill 
and  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  ^rther  to  allude  to  the 
points  to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
hfld  referred 

LoHn  CRANWORTH  observed,  that  for 
five  of  the  eight  years  during  which  the 
Act  had  been  passed  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  holding  the  Great  Seal.  During  thoae 
eight  years,  in  only  twenty  cases  had  juiiee 
been  applied  for.  His  impression  was  that 
during  the  five  years  over  which  his  ex- 
perience extended  there  never  was  an  order 
issued  for  a  jury  except  on  the  application 
of  the  lunatic.      Therefore,  though   bis 
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noble  and  learned  Priend  on  the  Woolsack 
might  be  slightly  wrong  in  point  of  theory, 
he  was  perfectly  right  as  to  the  almoet 
inyariable  and  universal  praotioe. 

.THE    NEW    FOREST  —  SHOOTING 
LICENCES.— OBSE  RV  ATIONS. 

Tm  Eael  of  MALMESBURY  rose, 
according  to  notice,  to  call  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  to  a  circular 
sent  to  those  persons  who  hold  licences  to 
shoot  in  the  New  Forest,  as  it  is  said,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commisfionersof  Woods 
and  Forests.  It  might  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  some  at  least  of  their  Lord- 
ships, that  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen 
— between  forty  and  fifty— by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Crown,  received  licences,  on 
payment  of  certain  fees,  to  sport  and  shoot 
game  in  the  New  Forest.  During  the 
last  few  days  a  circular  had  been  sent  by 
some  of  these  gentlemen  to  others  enjoy- 
ing the  same  privilege,  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  arrangements  with 
respect  to  preservation  of  the  game,  and 
proposing  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  Queen's  keepers  or  fores- 
ters to  do  Uieir  duty  more  efficiently.  The 
writers  stated  truly  that  the  New  Forest 
was  a  preserve  far  more  for  vermin  than 
game,  and  that  it  abounded  with  every 
kind  of  destructive  animals,  which  were 
not  only  a  nuisance  to  those  who  cared 
about  sport,  but  to  the  neighbouring 
tenant  farmers,  who  suffered  from  their 
depredations.  They  alleged  that  since  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord  Warden, 
ten  years  ago,  the  foresters  had  received 
no  positive  orders  to  destroy  the  vermin, 
and  with  reduced  salaries  were  naturally 
indisposed  to  expend  money  on  powder 
and  shot  for  the  purpose.  They  stated, 
also,  that  poaching  was  very  prevalent 
and  a  great  many  head  of  game  were 
stolen.  They  went  on  to  propose  a  sub- 
Bcription  for  prizes  to  be  given  to  the 
keepers  who  kiUed  the  greatest  number  of 
Termin,  and  to  tho^e  who  detected  poachers. 
He  submitted  that  this  plan  was  not  in 
aooordanee  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown; 
that  the  Queen's  servants  ought  not  to 
receive  directions  from  different  masters ; 
and  that  if  they  did  not  do  their  dut}^ 
when  fairly  paid,  they  should  be  dis- 
charged. The  circular  stated  that  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  Chiei 
Commissioner,  far  the  adoption  of  some 
such  mode  to  remedy  the  grievance,  had 
been  asked  and  obtained.     He  believed 


that  Mr.  Howard  had  no  cognisance  of 
this  cir^ilar;  but  he  supposed  that  Mr. 
Howard  heA  given  permission  for  the 
keepers  to  be  thus  paid.  The  remedy  was 
in  Mr.  Howard's  own  hands»  and  if  the 
principle  of  rewards  was  a  good  one,  it 
would  be  infinitely  betta:  to  take  £1  a 
year  more  for  each  of  the  lioenoes  and  to 
distribute  the  money  himself.  It  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  Crown,  or  even  to 
any  private  gentleman,  to  have  his  keepers 
or  servants  paid  in  the  way  proposed. 
The  Forest  was  not  managed  as  weU  as  it 
might  be.  The  keepers  were  very  infe- 
rior to  the  keepers  whom  their  Lordships 
would  appoint,  and  he  did  not  think  their 
orders  were  sufficiently  definite.  The  mat- 
ter was  of  more  consequence  than  might 
at  first  appear.  He  had  naturally  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  preserving  the  last  of 
our  ancient  forests,  and  one  which  had  not 
its  equal  in  the  IJnited  Kingdom.  But, 
with  many  advantages,  there  were  certain 
disadvantages  attending  a  forest  of  60,000 
acres  in  the  middle  of  a  civilized  country. 
Surrounding  property  was  deteriorated  in 
value,  and  unless  the  Forest  was  strictly 
kept,  it  naturally  became  the  resort  of  bad 
characters  of  every  kind.  He  should  be 
the  last  to  wish  to  see  it  disforested  and 
enclosed.  lie  could  not  help  having  a  cer- 
tain affection  for  it,  and  he  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  those  who  had  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Forest  to  lessen,  if  possible, 
the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  which 
complaints  were  made. 

£axl  GRANVILLE  said,  Mr.  Howard 
had  not  seen  the  circular  and  was  not 
responsible  for  any  statement  which  it 
contained.  Mr.  Howard  entirely  denied 
that  the  men  did  not  do  their  duty  or  were 
not  sufficiently  well  paid.  They  were  not 
keepers,  but  foresters.  Their  orders  were 
definite,  and  those  order?  were  obeyed. 
They  were  respectable  persons,  and  re- 
spectable and  competent  men  were  ready 
to  fill  these  situations  at  any  time  for  the 
same  pay.  No  orders  were  given  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  game,  because 
their  duties  related  entirely  to  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  timber.  With  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  game,  Mr. 
Howard  had  always  said  that  the  foresters 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  he  could 
not  ask  the  Government  to  impose  taxes 
upon  the  public  in  order  to  increase  the 
amusement  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  lived 
in  the  district.  Mr.  Howard  said  that 
they  might  destroy  the  vermin,  but  they 
must  meet  the  expenditure  which  woidd 
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be  necessary.  If  the  men  could  assist 
without  neglect  of  their  proper  duties,  they 
might ;  but,  if  the  experiment  failed,  it 
would  be  stopped.  With  regard  to  the 
alternative  suggested  by  the  noble  Earl,  of 
an  extra  payment  for  licences,  the  money 
would  go  into  the  Exchequer,  and  would 
therefore  fail  to  effect  the  desired  object. 

Thb  Earl  op  HARDWICKE  pointed 
out  that  this  was  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. He  deprecated  the  want  of  care 
of  the  game^  and  pointed  out  that  there 
was  nothing  more  injurious  thau  that  the 
game  should  be  half  protected ;  it  tempted 
the  labouring  population  to  trespass  in 
search  of  game,  and  they  filled  the  courts 
and  petty  sessions  with  cases. 

RIVER  SHANNON— PETITION. 

QUESTIOV. 

TheMabquess  of  CLANRICARDE  rose 
to  present  a  Petition  with  respect  to  the 
Regulation  of  the  Waters  of  the  Shannon  ; 
and  to  ask,  Whether  by  the  Answer  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Memorial  lately  presented 
to  that  Department  through    the    Irish 
Government,  respecting  the  better  Regu- 
lation of  the  Waters  of  the  Shannon,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  landowners  who 
signed  that  Memorial  shall  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  engineers  or  other  oflScers 
employed  by  the  Government,  or  only  of 
the  engineer  to  be  engaged  in  that  inquiiy 
upon  ttieir    behalf,  in    conjunction   with 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works  ?  The  noble  Marquess  said  that  the 
Petition  had  reference  to  the  Commission 
appointed  twenty-five  years  ago  in  compli- 
ance with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  the 
works  which  under  subsequent  Acts  were 
cohstructed  by  the  Commissioners,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  £600,000.     The 
Petitioners  complained  that  those  works 
were    improperly    and    unskilfully    con- 
structed,   and    that    they   were    not    in 
accordance  with  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  required  them.     They  complained 
also  that  the  improvement  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Shannon  was  not  such  as  had  been 
anticipated  from    those  works,  and  also 
that  the  drainage  had  been  completed  in 
an  unsatisfactory  manner,  so  that  from 
floods  and  inundations  the  country  was  in 
a  worse  condition  than  before  the  dams 
and  weirs  were    constructed.      The  de- 
struction of  property  from  this  cause  was 
80  considerable  that  in  several  places  the 
people    affected    rose,    and    would   have 
committed  outrages  if  means  had  not  been 
used  to  quiet  them,  and  to  assure  them 
Farl  OranvilU  ^ 


that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
grievance  of  which  they  complained.  A 
Memorial,  most  influentially  signed,  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Government  upon 
the  subject;  but  though  it  reached  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury  in  December,  no 
answer  wfls  given  to  it  until  the  Ist  of 
March.  The  Petitioners  prayed  for  in- 
quiry by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  into 
their  allegations ;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  did  npt  propose  to  give  a 
notice  in  accordance  with  that  prayer, 
because  in  the  answer  to  the  Memorial  an 
inquiry  on  certain  conditions  had  been 
promised.  Whether  the  memorialists 
would  be  willing  or  not  to  accept  the  offer, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  He  might 
say,  however,  that  the  offer  of  an  inquiry 
upon  conditions  that  they  should  not 
investigate  the  shortcoming^  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  conducted  under  the  sole  guidance, 
superintendence,  and  coiitrol  of  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works,  while  the  Petitioners 
were  to  pay  the  cost,  was  not  such  an 
answer  as  the  memorialists  had  a  right  to 
expect.  On  Monday  he  shoitld  more  for  a 
copy  of  the  Memorial^  and  of  the  answer  of 
the  Government  thert^to. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  thought  the  ac- 
cusation against  the  Treasury,  as  to  the 
date  of  the  reply  to  the  Memorial,  ought 
not  to  be  pressed  to  any  great  extent. 
Considering  the  numerous  applications 
made  to  the  Treasury  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  it  ought  to  take  iiill 
time  to  consider  them,  radier  than  give  a 
hasty  answer,  consenting  to  that  expen- 
diture. He  understood  that  by  the  answer 
to  the  Memorial,  dated  the  1st  of  March, 
the  Treasury  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  two  engineers,  one  by  the  Government, 
the  other  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  to 
report  whether  anything  could  be  done, 
without  injury  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon,  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  risk  of 
flooding.  This  consent  was  given  on  three 
conditions— first,  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  pay  half  the  expense  of  the  inquiry; 
secondly,  that  nothing  should  be  done  that 
might  in  any  degree  injure  the  navigation 
of  the  river;  and  thirdly,  that  any  im- 
provements, when  sanctioned,  should  be 
carried  out  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  pro- 
prietors. These  conditions  he  hoped  the  me- 
morialists would  not  consider  unreasonable. 

House  adjourned  at  balf-past  Six  o*Cloek, 
till  To-morrow,  hal^paai 
Ten  o'Glo^u 
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Coiitotj,  Myles  WUliAin  O'Reinf,  esquii^. 

PuBUO  Bills.—- 3®  Indostrial  Schools  Acts  (1861) 
Amendment ;  Bleaohflelds  (^omen  and  Children 
Employment). 

THE  K^DUN  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 
qUIBTION. 

Me.  white  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  he  is 
aware  that  the  Electric  Telegraph  Serrice 
in  that  60antry  is  not  in  an  efficient  state 
either  as  regards  engineering  or  manage- 
ment ;  whether  the  ^  QoTerament  be  of 
opinion  that  the  recent  appointment  in 
India  of  three  Military  Officers  to  superior 
positions  in  that  Service  over  the  heads  of 
duly  qualified  persons  is  not  contnufy  to 
the  previous  orders  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment; whether  such  appointments  are  not 
calculated  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the 
community  in  the  efficiency  of  that  De- 
partment; whether  he  is  aware  of  any 
peculiar  qualifications  possessed  by  these 
officers  to  justify  such  exceptional  appoint- 
ments ;  and  whether  the  Indian  Govern* 
ment  contemplate  an  immediate  feorgan- 
ization  of  the  Indian  Electric  Telegraph 
Department  ? 

SiE  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  be- 
lieved there  had  been  some  recent  com- 
plaints from  India  of  deficiencies  in  the 
working  of  the  electric  telegraph,  mainly 
owing  to  the  employment  of  native  sig- 
nallers who  were  not  quite  competent  for 
the  work.  Representations  having  been 
made  to  the  Indian  Government,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  result  had 
been  that  the  Department  had  been  reor- 
ganized. With  regard  to  any  particular 
appointments,  he  must  remind  the  hon. 
(Gentleman  that  they  were  all  made  in 
India.  The  Home  Government  did  not 
interfere  with  the  appointments  made  in 
India  unless  some  special  ground  was 
shown  for  its  interposition.  He  had  not 
the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any  im- 
proper appointments  had  been  made  over 
the  heads  of  qualified  servants.  With 
r^^ard  to  two  of  the  Officers  in  question, 
Major  Douglas  and  Major  Stewart,  he  did 
not  believe  that  two  persons  better  quali- 
fied could  be  found  either  in  the  Indian 
or  any  other  service.  Two  other  Officers 
who  had  been  promoted  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  Departments.  Looking  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  Indian  Government  to  put 


this  service  on  a  proper  footing,  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  improper  ap- 
pointments had  been  made. 

CANADIAN  BISHOPRICS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ARTHXJR  mills  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whetiier  a  Patent,  dated  July 
9,  1861,  appointing  a  Metropolitan  Bishop 
in  Canada  mis  been  returned  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office  for  revision ;  and  whether  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  called  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
Patent  in  question  may  ii^volve  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  19  &  20 
Fid,,  c.  121,  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
by  which  the  appointment  of  all  Ecclesi- 
astical Functionaries  within  the  Province 
wfts  vested  in  the  Canadian  Synods? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  that  a  Patent  for  appointing  a  Me- 
tropolitan Bishop  in  Capada  had  been 
twice  s^nt  back  to  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities of  the  Colopy  for  revision  before  it 
was  finally  adopted.  With  respect  to  the 
Act  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  be  under  some  mis- 
apprehension. The  Act  did  not  vest  the 
appointment  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Func- 
tionaries in  Canadian  Synods,  although  it 
left  the  Synods  to  make  regulations  which 
might  involve  that  assumption.  That  as- 
sumption of  power  had  not,  in  fact,  been 
made  by  them.  The  Crown  still  appoint- 
ed Canadian  Bishops,  although  it  ap- 
pointed persons  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  it  by  the  Diocesan  Synods. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
thought  that  the  old  form  of  Letters  Pa- 
tent was  no  longer  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  he  hoped  to  provide 
in  future  a  new  form  of  document,  which 
would  enable  the  Bishops  in  Canada  to 
consecrate  persons  designated  by  the  Dio- 
cesan Synods,  reserving  only  to  the  Crown 
a  veto  on  those  appointments. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.— QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  wished  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  to  state  the 
course  intended  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  carry  out  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management 
of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  if  the 
hon.  Member  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Government  had  any  intention  of 
bringing  in  the  same  Bill  thb  year  which 
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they  brottght  in  last  year,  be  might  say 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  do  so ;  for 
last  year  both  Honsee  of  ParKament  re^ 
ceived  that  measure  rather  unfaTonrably. 

SUPPLY— POSTPONED  RESOLUTION 
^BARRACKS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD) 
^^ANDBURST  COLLE€(B. 
BTOOLtmoir  vEcomanm. 
Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS :  Sir,  I  rise  to 
move  the  Resolution  of  which  I  have 
giTen  notice,  with  a  Tiew  of  bringing  the 
Vote  oi  Sandhurst  College  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House ;  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  more  conyenieut  that  I  should 
make  my  statement  on  this  Motion,  inas- 
much as  the  House  will  then  have  full 
discretion  whether  to  go  into  Committee 
or  not,  and  will  be  able  to  vote  with  a 
fnll  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  oi 
the  case.  Now,  Sir,  the  Committee  of 
Supply  have  decided  to  reject  a  Vote  of 
£10,787  for  increasiog  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst.  The  question 
which  I  shall  have  to  submit  is,  whether 
the  House  will  again  go  into  Committee 
of  Supply  with  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing that  decision?  The  Tote  was,  in 
fact,  a  repetition  of  the  Tote  of  last 
Tear.  Last  year  a  plan  was  introduced 
into  the  House  by  my  hon.  Eriend 
(Mr.  T.  G.  Baring)  then  tTnder  Secre- 
tary for  War,  according  to  which  all 
persons  entering  the  army  were  to  pass 
through  the  College  of  Sandhurst,  whether 
their  Commissions  were  obtained  by  pur- 
chase or  without  purchase.  That  was  the 
tolan  which  had  been  proposed  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  sanctioned  by  my  predecessor,  and 
which  was  then  opened  to  the  House  by 
my  hon.  Eriend.  Some  debate  arose  on 
that  proposition,  and  a  division  took  place, 
and  my  hon.  Friend  agreed  to  postpone 
the  ultimate  decision  on  the  plan  until 
l?arliament  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  question.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  division  that  took  place, 
my  hon.  Friend  gave  notice  that  the  Vote 
of  last  year,  £15,000,  would  be  expended 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Inhere  is  no 
doubt  at  all  on  that  point ;  and  the  money 
was  voted  by  this  House,  but  voted,  not  as 
sufficient  for  carrying  the  plan  which  had 
been  proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend  into 
effect,  but  merely  as  an  instalment  of  the 
•um  which  would  be  necessary  fbr  that 
purpose.  It  was  distinctly  understood  by 
the  House  that  to  the  extent  of  that 
£15,000  the  War  Department  were  at 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  ' 


liberty  to  proceed.  ^An  hon.  Mkxbkrs 
No,  no!]  Well,  I  assert  in  the  moet 
deliberate  manner,  after  having  examined 
the  debates  of  last  Session,  for  I  hold  ai 
impartial  position  in  the  matter,  that  the 
Honse  had  distinct  twtiee  from  my  boo. 
Frientl  that  it  was  intrtided  to  expend 
£15,000  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Sandhurst.  I  dwell  particularly 
on  this  point  because,  in  consequence  of 
the  remarks  that  were  made  on  a  late  mo- 
tion respeet^ig .  th^  nianagement  of  pub- 
lic monies,  some  hon.  Membei^  appeared 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  there  had 
been  a  want  of  good  fedth  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  that  th^y  had  been 
expending  money  on  buildings  at  Sand- 
hurst without  the  authority  of  Parliament 
Nothing  ean  be  more  certain  than  tbit 
this  Vote  of  £15,000  was  for  the  purpose 
<^  enlarging  the  college,  and  hot  one 
farthing  had  been  spent  without  the  ex- 
plicit authority  of  a  Vote  in  Supply,  and 
also  of  the  House  in  the  Appropriation 
clause.  The  House  ought  to  miderstand 
the  nature  of  ^e  pltm  that  was  oipeoed 
by  my  hon.  Friend  last  Sesnoa,  because  it 
differs  materially  from  the  plan  I  propose^ 
and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Tote 
that  I  am  about  to  ask.  One  is  far  more 
extensive  than  the  other,  and  I  coneeiT^ 
that  all  that  was  intended  by  the  promise 
of  the  €k>vermQent  was  that  the  more 
extensive  plan  should  not  be  acted  upon 
without  further  deliberation  and  the  per- 
mission of  the  Honse;  and  that  no  steps 
should  be  taken  which  involved  the  exe- 
cution of  that  plan.  That  promise  Hm 
been  most  faithfully  kept,  and  more  then 
kept^  because  I  have  abandoned  that 
lai^er  plan  for  the  present  without  asking 
the  House  to  assent  to  it,  and  have  re» 
duced  it  to  the  plan  which  I  have  before 
stated,  and  now  repeat  for  the  infonnatioa 
of  the  House. 

The  Houae  ought  to  be  aware  that  tbecv 
were  very  high  authorities  fbr  the  adop- 
tion of  the  original  scheme — namely,  the 
larger  one  that  was  opened  to  the  ^om 
last  Session.  I  will  read  a  passage  from 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ea 
Military  Organization.  That  Report,  made 
two  Scions  ago,  was  the  baeia  of  tbt 
proposal  that  was  made  last  Seasion  to 
the  House.  The  Committee,  in  pc^ 
12  of  their  Report,  say — 

**  For  the  pvrpose  of  •bviatiBg  ebjeetioos  ■• 
to  the  large  Amoont  of  patrooa^e  at  the  Bmm 
GuardB  and  the  number  of  first  commiaaionf  gin» 
away,  the  Commander-in •Chief  opened  a  plaiii 
whereby  henceforth  there  shoitld  be  only  one  ea- 
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of  this  House  must  remember  what  passed 
dnriDg  the  debates  on  the  India  Bill,  and 
the  jealousy  which  was  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Go- 
Temment  in  disposing  of  the  Indian  pa- 
tronage. Such  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  has  always  been,  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  Fox's  ludia  Bill  to  the  Bill 
which  was  passed  a  few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  Par* 
liament.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
dition of  nine  infantry  regiments  and  three 
cavalry  regiments  to  the  Indian  army, 
there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber  of  non-purchase  commissions,  and  it 
is  to  non-purchase  commissions  that  I 
shall  propose  to  limit  this  plan. 

Well,  then,  the  proposal  made  last  Ses- 
sion was  for  a  Vote  of  £15,000  to  com- 
mence the  enlargement  of  Sandhurst  Col- 
lege, with  a  view  ultimately  to  make  it 
sufficiently  large  to  pass  every  person  en- 
tering the  army  through  its  walls.  For 
that  puiroose  J&15»000  would  not  have 
been  sufficient;  but,  in  oonsequeDoe  of  a 
deliberation  which  took  place  during  the 
recess,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  desirable,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  to  press  that  plau  upon  the 
adoption  of  Parliament,  but  to  Hmit  it  to 
commissions  obtained  without  purchase. 
The  result  of  that  decision  was  that  a 
contract  was  made,  I  think,  in  Augast 
last,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £15,000; 
and  it  was  intended  that  that  contract, 
when  executed,  should  enlarge  the  college 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  meet  the  limited 
demands  which  would  be  made  upon  it  in 
consequence  of  the  restriction  to  which 
I  have  adverted.  The  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  has  placed  me  in 
this  position,  that  in  consequence  of  only 
a  small  part  of  that  contract  having  been 
executed — to  the  amount  of  about  £1,000 
— up  to  December  last,  and  of  some  £4,000 
which  it  is  expected  will  have  been  execu- 
ted to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  I  am  now 
obb'ged  to  come  to  the  House  for  a  re- Vote. 
The  rule  which  obtains  with  regard  to  the 
War  Office  does  not  obtain  with  respect  to 
the  Civil  Service.  If  this  were  a  harbour 
Vote,  for  instance,  the  £15,000  might  be 
expended  in  the  ensuing  year;  but  the 
rule  of  the  War  Office  is  more  strict,  for 
the  authority  given  to  it  in  this  respect 
lasts  only  to  the  Ist  of  April  following,  so 
that  if  the  whole  sum  is  not  expended,  it 
is  necessaiT  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a 
re- Vote.  Substantially,  therefore,  I  only 
asked  the  Committee  tiie  other  night  to 


trance  mto  the  army,  and  Umt  through  the  me- 
diun  of  a  military  college.  His  Royal  nighoece 
is  of  opinion '  that  this  would  be  the  most  do- 
•irable  Uiing  which  coald  be  introduced  into  the 
eenrice.^  He  gave  the  oatline  of  a  plan  in  great 
detail,  which  wonld  be  best  explained  by  reference 
to  the  eTideiiee,  and  to  the  questions  and  answers 
speeiled  in  the  margin.  Mr.  Herbert,  who  heard 
that  evideDee,  and  who  took  part  in  the  examina- 
tion of  his  Royal  Highness,  declared  that  in  hi^ 
opinion  the  advice  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  sound ;  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  the  whole 
dispute  as  to  first  commisskms  would  be  entirely 
at  an  end,  and  that  one  entrance  into  the  army 
through  the  door  of  a  military  college  wonld  ter- 
Biinate  the  controversy  respecting  patronage.  He 
stated  further  that  he  had  himseu  made  the  same 
proposal  some  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons ;  that  he  had  a  plan  now  before  htm,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Oonnctl  of  Education  ;  that,  with 
t^  Coramander4n-Chief^  he  was  now  considering 
it ;  and  (Ihat,  in  the  event  of  the  fusion  of  the 
European  Indian  army  with  the  Queen's  army, 
many  diiPcnlties  with  respect  to  the  enlargesnent 
of  the  t%tronage  at  the  Horse  Guards  would  be 
removed  by  the  establishment  of  this  military 
college.  The  i4an  bdag  thMS  avowedly  incom- 
plete, and  the  details  not  yet  being  matured,  your 
Committee  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject ;  hot  the  measure 
proposed  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration." 

It  is  evident,  however,  what  was  the 
bent  of  the  opinion  of  the  Committee. 
They  were  favourably  inelined  towards 
the  plan  as  affording  a  solution  of  a  diffi- 
cult problem  with  respect  to  the  patron- 
age of  first  commissions,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Indian  army.  I  confess  nothing  has  so 
much  surprised  me  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject*  as  to  hear  that  this  plan, 
with  respect  to  Sandhurst,  is  consiaered 
by  some  persons  what  is  termed  *'  a  job." 
In  fact,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  job, 
and  was  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge with  the  perfectly  disinterested 
view  of  restraining  his  discretion  in  the 
disposal  of  his  own  patronage,  and  of  im- 
posing conditions  with  respect  to  merit 
upon  persons  entering  the  army.  Instead 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  having  an  un- 
limited power  of  giving  first  commissions, 
he  proposed  that  every  one  about  to  enter 
the  army,  whether  by  purchase  or  not, 
should  be  required  to  spend  a  year  at 
Sandhurst,  and  afterwarcte  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a  competitive  examination.  Now, 
if  that  process  involves  anything  which 
has  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  a  job, 
I  confess  I  never  understood  what  that 
monosyllable  means.  Anything  which 
tends  more  decidedly  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Members 
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re-Vote  so  much  of  the  grant  of  last  year 
as  should  not  be  expended  up  to  the  1st 
of  April.  If  on  reconsideration  that  Vote 
shall  not  be  made,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  money  ahready  expended  is  thrown 
away ;  that  we  must  compensate  the  con- 
tractor out  of  the  Vote  of  last  year  for  his 
loss  in  not  being  able  to  execute  the  rest 
of  the  contract,  to  the  amount  of  perhaps 
£5,000 ;  and  that  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  more  will  have  to  be  expended 
in  removing  the  half-finished  walls  now 
standing.  Therefore  there  will  be  an  ex- 
penditure in  this  way  of  about  £12,000, 
and  the  whole  sum  which  I  now  ask  is 
only  £10,000  to  give  the  requisite  acco- 
modation for  adapting  the  College  to  the 
limited  wants  I  have  described. 

Kow,  there  is  a  circumstance  to  which 
the  House  ought  to  advert  in  coming  to 
a  decision  on  ^is  question — namely,  that 
when  the  East  India  Company  was  in  ex- 
istence, it  had  a  Military  College  at  Addis- 
combe  ;  that  College  has  been  suppresseid, 
and  the  military  students  who  used  to  be 
received  there  are  now  divided  between 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.      That  is  an- 
other reason  why  additional  accommoda- 
tion will  be  needed  at  Sandhurst.     Addis- 
combe  was  intended  mainly  for  the  for- 
mation of  artillery  officers  and  engineers, 
but  those  who  failed  obtained  infantry 
commissions.      The  whole  of  that  class 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  at  Sandhurst 
under  the  present  regulations.      If  the 
House  should  approve  the  principle  that 
persons  who  are  to  receive  non-purchase 
commissions  must  go  through  a  course  of 
military  instruction  and  pass  a  competi- 
tive examination,    some-  provision  must 
be  made  for  this  class  of  persons.     The 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  In- 
dian Army  as  regards  Sandhurst  is  not 
limited  to  the  commissions  in  the  twelve 
new  regiments ;   but  when  vacancies  are 
occasioned  by  appointment  to  the  Staff 
in  India,  they  will  lead  to  non-purchase 
commissions  in  whatever  regiments  they 
may  occur.     That  circumstance,  therefore, 
will  occasion  an  addition  to  the  other  stu- 
dents at  Sandhurst.      The  House  may, 
perhaps,   wish   to    know   what  will    be 
the  total  number  of  non-purchase  com- 
missions to  be  given  away  under  the  new 
state  of  things.     As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain,  the  total  number,  as  estimated 
by  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chie^   is    230   non-purchase 
commissions  per  annum.  Of  these,  between 
80  and  40  will  be  reserved  to  non-commis- 
Sir  Oeorge  Lewis 


sioned  officers  who  will  not  pass  througjti 
Sandhurst  or  undergo  examination.  There 
will  be  also  20  Queen's  cadets,  sons  of 
officers  who  die  in  the  service,  and  20 
more,  sons  of  Indi^  officers,  so  that  160 
will  be  left  for  annual  competition.  The 
Queen's  cadets  will  be  subjected  to  a 
qualifying,  but  not  to  a  competitive,  exa- 
mination. It  is  only  fair  to  require  that 
they  should  show  that  they  are  compe- 
tent. Hitherto. the  nun^ber  of  noa-pur- 
chase  eommissions  competed  for  has  aoi 
exceeded  20,  so  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  future  number  and  the  present 
will  b^  the  difference  between  160  and 
20.  Each  first  oomniisaion  i&  wort^  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation  piice,  £450 ;  and 
that  amount,  multiplied  by  190,  would 
be  equal  to  a  sum  of  £85,500.  There- 
fore, if  the  House  were  to  refuse  to  make 
this  arrangement  with  respect  *to  the 
accommodation  at  Sandhurst,  and  were 
to  establish  the  principle  that  non-pur- 
chaae  43on\^issiops  sl^vj^d  be  given  away 
without  any  test  whatever,  it  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander^ 
in-Chief,  without  any  restriction,  pa- 
tronage to  that  amount ; '  and  I  scarcely 
think  that  sueh  can  be  the  intention  of 
the  House.  It  must  be  borne  ii^  mind, 
that  if  you  are  to  have  a  competition 
for  160  commissions,  there  must  be  more 
than  160  persons  competing,  otherwise 
it  would  be  no  competition  at  all;  and 
the  plan  I  should  propose  would  provide 
only  29Q  cadets  for  1^60  commissions;  and 
if  it  is  wished  that  the  *  competition 
should  be  valid  and  substantial,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  number  of  cadets  could 
be  reduced  below  that  amount. 

I  will  now  state  precisely  what  I  pro- 
pose with  respect  to  the  accommodation. 
At  present  the  number  of  cadets  at  Sand- 
hurst is  189.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
establishment  should  be  increased,  so  that 
there  should  be  four  companies  of  84 
cadets,  comprising  altogether  336  cadets, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  additional 
building,  as  proposed  to  the  House,  will 
provide  accommodation  for  that  number 
and  no  more.  And  even  after  the  ad- 
ditions now  in  progress  should  be  made, 
there  will  still  be  five  cadets  to  one  room 
of  19  by  21  feet,  and  the  room  would  be 
used  both  as  a  sleeping  and  sitting-room. 
There  would  certainly  be  halls  for  study 
and  meals  as  well,  but  the  sleeping- rooms^ 
containing  five  cadets  each,  would  be 
rooms  of  19  by  21  feet.  I  think  tiiat 
the  House  will  see  that  this  is  not  a  very 
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ezcessiTe  o^  luxurioni  accommodation, 
and  it,  indeed,  gives  lees  space  than  is  at 
present  allowed;  to  the  studoDts  a^  Woolr 
wich.  I  believe  I  have  no^  stated  the 
principal  outlines  of  the  proposed  plan, 
and  the  sum  of  £10,000  will  jus^^  suffice 
for, the  purpose.  The  arrangement  will 
be,  that  persons  receiving  a  non-purchase 
commission  ^h^uld  enter  Sfpdhurst  on  a 
qualified  examination,;'  should,  pasf  a  year 
there,  and  come  out  upon  a  competitive 
cgcaminatipi^^  That  is  the  whole  extent 
o£  the  plan- 1  propose,  and  I  tijigj^  lb  U^^® 
stated  sufficient  ^-enable  the  House  to 
see  that  it  is  quite  aifferent  from  the  plan 
proposed  last  year,  being  imioh,  1^^  ex- 
tensive and  not,^i)^volving  tne  principle 
that  evary  Officer  receiving  a  commission 
should  pass  through  Sandhu^t^^r  !(he 
arrangement  is  Ijmit^  to  'the  case  of 
non-purcha^  jQommissions,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  study  at  a  military  college  and 
Uie  test  of  competitive  exampa^on  are 
intended  as  a  qhec^  on  what  woi^d.  other- 
wise be  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the 
Commander-i|i-Chief  in  gi ying;  away  non- 
purchase  commissions.  That  is  a  prin- 
ciple hitherto  not  objected  to  by  this 
House ;  indeed,  it  has  been  insisted  on  as 
a  security  against  the  abuse  of  patronage, 
and  the  objections  which  have  be^n  made 
to  the  plan  appear  to  rest  upoq  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
arrangement  is  suggested.  I  trust  that 
this  explanation  will  induce  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee  to  re-consider  this  Vote, 
and  afterwards  to  agree  to  it. 

There  is  another  questiou,  raised  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Selwyn) 
the  other  night,  with  respect  to  the  claims 
of  the  Universities  to  teke  part  in  the 
military  education  qf  officers.  Now,,  1 
think  that  everybody  roust  see  that  the 
two  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam^ 
bridge  can  never  to  any  very  considerable 
degree  become  places  for  purely  military 
education.  I  think  that  they  have  not 
appliances  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  they  cannot  undertake  to  teach  the 
branches  of  a  mere  professional  education 
such  as  the  army  requires,  and  such,  I 
may  remark,  as  the  navy  now  requires, 
because  no  person  can  enter  the  navy 
who  has  not  passed  a  year's  instruction  in 
the  Britannia  training-ship,  which  in  this 
respect  is  an  institution  equivalent  to  the 
College  at  Sandhurst  1  believe,  also, 
that  the  Admiralty  are  contemplating  to 
establish  a  permament  college  on  shore. 
Therefore  these  things  should  be  borne 


in  m^d  wheii  a  r^resentation  is  made 
by  any*  hon.  Member  that  it  is  an  un- 
precedent^^d  thing  that  there  should  be  a 
special  education  ^  officers^  for  the  prin- 
ciple is  acted  upon  for  the  navy.  With 
respecj  to  the  Universities,  I,. would  call 
tiie  attention  of  tha  House  to  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  table  respecjting  the 
fapilities  which  tl^jS.  War  PQco.  proposes 
to  grant  to  p;^rsons  Buidying  at  tiie  Uni- 
versities^ and  I  beg  to  read  the  following 
letter^  from  the  Waf  Office  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  pf  ^  the  ^U^i^orsity  of  Ox- 
ford:—     .    /,/ 

"War  OiHce,  Jan.  27,  1862. 
'*  With  referenge  ^  tbeio^teAfrom  tiiis  depart- 
ment  of  the  8th  iniEant;  I  am  directed  hj  Secre- 
tary Sir  Qeorge  Lewii  to  inform  you  that,  having 
had 'the'  iolJJect  therein:  adrorted  to'iinder  his 
furthii'  consideration,  and  tiavirtg^conftirred  there- 
on with  His^Rojat  iJighnett  th^  General  Com- 
mandjpg-iniChief/heiB  of  opinion  that  oandidatea 
who  may  have  passed  the  first  and  second  exami- 
nations (called  Respbnsions  and  federations) 
at' the!' University  of  Oxfoi'd,  .may,  U]^n  certifi- 
cates being  furnished  \>j  (he  El&miners  of  their 
possessing  the  necessary  qnalifloatioas  in  the  sub- 
jects ioclifdod  in  those  exjamination,  be  exempted 
from  any  additional  examination  of  a  preliminary 
character  in  the  same  for  admissidn'  to  Sandhurst 
afr  military  cadets;  and  I  am  further  to  state, 
that  should  the  candidates  from  the  University 
exceed,  the  limits  of  the  mawmunK  age  as  at  pre- 
sent prescribed  (namely,  under  nineteen  years). 
Sir  George  Lewis  will  be  prepared,  on  cases 
arising,  to  consider  ^if  necessary)'  a  relaxation 
of  the  rule  in  regard  to  age  tot  Dniversity 
undergraduates.*' . 

I  shall  bb  quite  prepared  also,  in  regard 
to  Cambridfife  University,  to  enlarge  the 
term  by  six  Months.  "With  these  ex- 
planations, I  beg  leave  to  move  that  the 
postponed  Ilesoltition  be  re-committed  to 
the  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mb.  SELWYI^  said,  that  he  had  lis- 
tened with  ever-increasing  astonishment 
to  the  successive  speeches  of  the  Secretary 
for  War.  He  would,  nevertheless,  confine 
his  observations  within  as  narrow  com- 
pass as  possible.  It  was  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  (Gentle- 
man to  which  they  had  just  listened  with 
those  delivered  before,  and  it  certainly  had 
left  the  House  in  greater  obscurity  than 
ever  as  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment proposal.  The  House,  however, 
was  asked  to  retrace  the  first  step  it  had 
made  in  the  path  of  retrenchment,  and  to 
give  up  the  advantage  of  the  only  victory 
the  friends  of  economy  had  gained.  If  that 
step  had  been  taken  in  the  dark,  or  that 
victory  had  been  gained  by  surprise,  there 
might  have  been  some  grounds  for  the  re- 
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quest.  Now,  what  were  the  grounds  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  asked  the 
House  to  reconsider  the  Vote  ?  His  argu- 
ments were,  in  the  first  place,  based  on  a 
newly-disoov^Qd  matter  of  fact ;  secondly, 
on  a  question  of  patronage ;  and  next,  on 
the  oorrespoiidence  with  the  Universities 
which  had  been  laid  on  l^e  table.  With 
respect  to  the  first  ground,  he  "challenged 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemi^n  to  give  some 
explanation  why  the  fact,  which  if^it 
was  not  known  to  hinuitif,  at  all 
events  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Government,  and  which  he  seenil^'^  to 
consider  so  important  as' W  .a|ford  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  reviving  a  discussion  of 
a  Committee  more  full  than  usual,  had  4»»t 
been  disclosed  to  the  House  until  after 
two  discussions  and  an  t^Y^Tse  vote.^ 
For  what  purpose,  he  should  like  ta  learn, 
were  hon.  Members  to  sit  night  after  night 
discussing  the  Estimates,  if  information 
were  to  be  doled  out  to  them  as  in  the 
present  instance  ?  The  fact  on  which  the 
right  honi.  Baronet  relied  must  have  been 
in  possession  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
when  they  submitted  the  Estimates  in 
question,  and  constituted,  he  should  con- 
tend>  no  goo4  reason  for  asking  the  House 
to  reverse  the  decision  at  which  it  had 
already  arrived.  As  to  the  question  of 
patronage,  he  should  ask  hon.  Members 
for  a  moment  to  consider  in  how  guarded 
and  careful  a  manner  it  had  be^  dealt 
with  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  carry  his  proposition 
for  the  compulsory  residence  at  Sandhurst 
of  all  officers,  he  stated  it  was  to  be  aban- 
doned for  the  present,  but  for  the  present 
only,  and  to  a  limited  extent  But  the 
objection  to  the  reconsideration  of  the 
Vote  was,  that  the  House  would  thus  be 
admitting  one  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
would  subsequently  be  told  that  a  large 
building  having  been  provided,  and  the 
principle  admitted,  the  original  plan  ought 
to  be  adopted.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  inform  the  House  that  they  were 
not  at  any  future  time  to  be  called  upon 
to  resort  to  the  scheme  of  compulsory  edu^ 
cation  at  Sandhurst  for  all  the  officers  of 
the  army,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  forcing  men  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
operation  of  an  exclusive  system,  and  to 
render  themselves  liable  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  ideas  which  it  was  calculated  to 
produce,  and  which  was  likely  to  be  ob- 
viated by  a  more  open  and  liberal  training. 
Mr.  Selwyn 


In  abandoning  their  scheme  of  fbrang 
education  on  all  alike,  the  Government 
would  virtually  give  up  the  principle  on 
which  the  Vote  under  discussion  must 
rest ;  but  in  saying  that  they  would  not 
render  it  compulsory  on  those  who  could 
purchase  commissions,  while  they  would 
insist  on  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  could 
not,  they  were  making,  as  it  were,  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
So  should  ask  the  House  not  to  be  led 
away  by  thl»  supposition  that  there  had 
been  any  concession  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  since  the  disCUssioK 
which  took  ^Iftce  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
for  one  of  the  main  itrguments  of  the 
ms^ority  was,  that  it  was  unjust  to  im- 
pose that  upon  the  poor  which  could  not 
be  enforced  against  the  richcv 

Then  it  was  said  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plat  wofuld  myolve  the  surrender  of 
patronage.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  ap- 
peared that  patronage  was  to  exist  in 
another  form,  and  that  the  young  men 
were  to  be  admitted  without  having  iko 
undergo  any  competitive  examination ; 
and  the  great  point  the  House  bad  to  con- 
sider was,  whether  they  ought  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  parents  and  guardians  to 
send  to  one  particular  establishment  all 
young  men  intended  for  the  military  pro- 
fession. It  had  been  supposed  that  since 
the  former  discussions  the  Government  had 
changed  their  intentions,  but,  for  his  own 
part,  ho  thought  the  case  stood  even 
stronger  than  before,  for  it  was  clear  from 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  War  that  the  original  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  was  not  aban- 
doned, but  only  postponed.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  fact  contended  that  in 
the  case  of  those  to  whom  commissions 
were  given  without  purdiase,  it  was 
right  to  impose  a  certain  condition,  and 
that  into  the  expediency  of  that  con- 
dition the  House  of  Commons  ought  not 
to  inquire.  But  in  what,  let  him  ask, 
did  the  condition  consist  ?  It  involved 
not  only  the  proposed  instalment  for 
the  expense  of  the  building  in  question 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himf>elf 
declared  to  be  insufficient,  but  also  a  largo 
annual  Vote,  and  in  the  ftitnre  a  still 
larger  annual  expenditure.  Could  it  then 
fairly  be  said  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  wise  and  just  to  impose  such  a  con- 
dition, and  whether  that  expenditure  was 
called  for  ?  For  his  own  part  he  thought 
not,  and  he  should  with  confidence  appeal 
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to  hon.  Members  to  iny  whether  any  ne- 
cessity for  so  large  an  outlay  had  been 
made  ont. 

But,  thirdly,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
seemed  to  think  that  the  eortespondenee 
pn  the  4able^«howed  he  had  made  to  the 
tlniyersities  considerable  concessionfl.  He 
did  not,  howerer,  state  that  he  had  tson- 
oeded  the  prinoipal  point  in  dispute-^ 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be 
eompulsory  residence  at  Sandhurst.  That, 
pomt  speared  ^  ba.itiil  iMbted  upon, 
and  with  a  fisitality  which  seemed  tb  at* 
tend  all  ihe  communications  made  to  the 
House  on  the  subject,,  the  principal  doou- 
mo^^-irjiamely,  the  Idier  d^t^d^^^ii^Miiyit 
1861,  and  which  contained  the  acheme  of 
military  education  proposed  by  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Cambridge— was  not  included 
in  the  papers  laid  oh  the  tablk  Whether 
that  document  was  referred  to  as  the 
priyate  corre^>ondence  between  Lord  Her- 
bert and  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
he  was  unaware ;  but  how  it  could  be 
considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  private 
correspondence,  seeing  that  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  by  many  other 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  it  had  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers, he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  might,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  document,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  making  out  the  real  character 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Government  from 
tho  correspondence  as  it  had  been  pre- 
sented. The  Universities  considered  that 
they  had  within  themselves  the  means  of 
giving  a  young  man  about  to  enter  the 
army  such  an  education  as  would  fit  him 
to  be  that  which  an  English  soldier  ought 
to  be.  To  effect  that  object  they  offered 
to  abridge  the  time  usually  required  for 
residence  at  the  TJniyersities,  ukl  so  to 
modify  their  own  rules  as  to  render  them 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  position  of  those 
about  to  enter  the  army.  Now,  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  number  men- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  at  pre- 
sent occupying  Sandhurst  did  not  comprise 
a  considerable  number  of  those  studying  for 
Staff  appointments  ?  [Sir  Gbosge  Lewis  : 
That  portion  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Staff  College  will  hencefoith  be  de- 
voted for  the  use  of  the  cadets  generally.] 
But  even  so,  he  did  not  see  how  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  cadets,  which  | 
was  170,  and  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said  was  to  be  limited  to  836,  was  ac- 
counted for;  but  what  he  wished  the 
House  distinctly  to  understand  was,  that 


the  Qovamment  had  not  conceded  in  the 
present  eaee  the  free  choice  of  education 
eitiier  at  the  Univenities  or  at  Sandhurst^ 
but  that  a  large  number  of  young  men« 
were  to  be  brought  to  Sandhurst,  and  to 
obtaiii  admission  to  the  army  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  eompuleory  education 
there.  If,  moreover,  the  House  were  to 
revevjie  i|s  dej^ision^  and'  in^iMaunxt  the 
Yote,  hon.  Members  would,  after  a  thone,  be 
told  that  they  had  consented  to  the  adopticn 
of  a  system  of  compulsory  ezaminafiop  in 
^er  oaserof  those  wh9  were  unable  to  pur* 
ohase  their  commissions,  and  would  be 
asked  how  they  could  consistentlv  refuse 
jo  extend  the  system  to  those  who  were 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  He  did  not  say 
that  IJie  proper  test,  whatever  it  might  be, 
should  not  be  applied,  or  that  the  exami- 
^oticm  ihouJd  not  be  as  stringent  or  as 
professional  as  they  pleased  to  make  it ; 
but  he  contended  that  they  ehould  not 
limit  to  one  place  or  to  one  set  of  per- 
sons the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  to  pass  that  ex(|- 
mination  and  to  comply  with  that  tesU 
That  was  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Committee  had  acted,  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  now,  espeeially  in  the 
absence  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  f^m 
the  Secretary  for  War,  suffer  itself  to  be 
induced  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Com^- 
mittee.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
compelled  him  to  meet  the  llotion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  with  a  direct  negative.  The  grounds 
upon  which  he  did  so  were — ^first,  that  by 
agreeing  to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  House  would  sanction  the 
principle  of  compulsory  examination  of 
the  whole  of  the  Cfficers  of  the  army ; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  had  been  no  ne- 
cessity shown  for  the  proposed  expecdi-* 
ture  of  public  money.  He  confidently 
anticipated  the  support,  not  only  of  those 
who  were  pledged  to  a  policy  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  but  also  of  those  who 
desired  to  preserve  inviolate  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons — ^namely,  a  real  and  effective 
control  over  the  public  expenditure. 

Me.  BERNAL  OSBORNE:  Sir,  I 
think  the  House  is  now  realizing  the  in^ 
convenience,  to  say  the  least,  fii  being 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  enlargement  of 
a  public  military  college  before  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Ministers 
propound  their  scheme  of  education.  To- 
night, fOT  the  first  time,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the   Secretary  for  War   has 
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giyen  us  a  detcriptaon  of  his  scheme,  but  | 
we  haTe  had  no  oppoctonitj  of  considering  | 
it,  far  less  of  entering^  into  a  debate  npon 
it.  I  well  remember  the  cireamstances 
under  which  the  Vote  was  agreed  to  last 
y^ur.  At  midnight,  on  the  25th  of  Jane, 
no  plan  was  propounded  as  to  what  the 
scheme  of  educatien  shonld  b^.  i!  A  hint 
was  giren  on  the  sabject,  and  I  under- 
stood that  all  candidates  for  commissions 
in  the  ann;^  ^€ffe:(MEpected.to  go  to  Band* 
hurst  for  one  year.  The  details  of  the 
scheme  were  not  stated.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion, indeed*  ^o  HotioAs  .were  made 
for  rcipofting  progreS^^sasd^  te  Coilimkiea 
was  rather  hurried  into  a'Yote  upon  the 
subject.  I  did  not  join  in  the  division 
myself^  because  J,  Mi,  rtiiena^iM^  mo.  pkto 
before  .uS'tipon  which  we  could  vote  ;  and 
I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  were 
treated  to  a  little  sharp  praatice^  At  the 
same  tin^e  I  do  not  g6(  so  far  as  to.  say  that 
there  ha^  been  any  bfeaah  of  laith,  because 
I  do  9ot  beUere  that  i^uch  a:  chaiSge  can 
fairly  :]t»  brought  against  the  late  hbn. 
Under  Secretary  for  War ;;  hut  it  certain- 
ly is  a  fact  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  preoept  Secretary  for  War — perhaps 
owing  to  the  eircumstance  that  he  has 
been  thin]ung  more  of  the  A»tr§nomy  of 
the  Anciet^ti  than  of  the  duties  of  his 
office — has  nqt  until  to-night  given  us 
any  explanation  of  his  scheme  of  military 
education.  To-night,  however,  he  has 
£sivoured  us  with  a  clear  statement,  and  I, 
who  am  not  fettered  by  any  previous  vote, 
am  happy  to  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  that  this  question  is  one  of  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment.  We  have  to  deal 
with  a  scheme  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
our  military  officers,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  ridiculous  cheese-paring  to  treat  it 
upon  economical  considerations  alone. 
The  real  question  before  us  is,  will  all 
classes  of  officers  be  benefited  by  the  new 
scheme  of  education  ?  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  for  one,  that  I  think  the 
scheme,  as  propounded  by  the  right  hon. 
Becretiuy  for  War,  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  officers  of  the  army.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
says  that  all  officers  are  to  be  compelled 
to  go  to  Sandhurst  for  one  year,  he  does 
not  give  a  correct  representation  of  the 
scheme.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
War  has  told  us  tl^t  all  first  commissions, 
which  are  now  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Ck>mmander.in-Chief,  are  henceforth  to  be 
Mr.  Bemal  Osborne 


thrown  open,  and  that  his  Boyal  ffigh' 
ness,  in  retm^  for  the  great  benefit  ^us 
bestowed  upon  the  army,  will  be  satisfied 
if  candidates  for  commissions  without 
purchase  are  required  to  pass  a  certaia 
time  at .  Sandhurst.  I  Uunk  that  is  a 
great  advantage  for  those  gentlemen  and 
the  service  in  general.^  What  ae  the  case 
now  ?  The^  examination  which  an  officer 
has  to.  undergo  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  his  professional  duties.  .Btinning 
into  the  extreme  of  competitive  examina^ 
tions,  we  ask  a  man  a  parcel  of  useless 
questioife,  no  way^  conneeted-trith  his  pro- 
fession; and  the  consequence  is,  that  an 
officer  goes  to  his  regiment,  whether  with 
or  without  punAase,.  without  any  special 
milSary  training,  unless  he  has  been  at 
Sandhurst.  Eora  considerable  period,  of 
course,  such  «n  afficer  i&  of  no  possible 
use  te  his  regiment  «r  to  the  serricc. 
Take  a  obmetof  cavalry  on  first  joining 
his  regiment.  He  may  be  the  beat  tdaasie 
or  the  best  mathematician  in  the  world, 
but  if  he.  has  not  learnt  ito  ride,  or  acquir- 
ed a  knowledge  of  his  drill,  he  is  of  no 
use  as  a  cavalry  officer.  If  you  send  a 
comet  to  Sandhurst,  he  will  acquire  a 
special  military  training,  and  a  filer  he 
leaves  the  college  he  will  be  able  within  a 
week  to  do  regimental  duty.  I  look  npon 
that,  as  a  great  advantage.  It  is  not  for 
me  ito  say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, opposite  haa  any  particular  object 
in  view,  but  ha  is  the  representative  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  we  all  know 
that  Cambridge  University  likes  to  get 
as  mudi  grist  to  its  mill  as  posnble.  I 
have  been  at  Cambridge  myself,  and  I 
know  the  great  anxiety  they  have  there 
to  make  their,  net  so  as  to  catch  everybody 
and  everything.  Let  us  see  what  has 
been  the  result  of  the  institution  of  Sand- 
hurst. Important  eridenoe  has  been  given 
upon  that  point.  The  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Army  was  probably 
one  of  the  best -constituted  Committees 
ever  selected  by  this  House.  ["No."] 
An  hon.  Gentleman  says  "No;  but  I 
defy  him  to  put  his  finger  npon  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  Committee  who  had  not  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  evidence 
given  by  a  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man opposite  who,  whether  we  regard  his 
great  general  knowledge,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, the  clearness  of  his  perception,  or 
his  special  acquaintance  with  the  army, 
roust  be  considered  as  good  an  authority 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kiog- 
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dom.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  i-ight 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  HuntiDgdon'. 
General  Peel  told  the  Committee  that  the 
result  of  that  military  training  at  Sand- 
hurst would  be  to  make  young  officers  at 
once  fit  for  duty  in  their  respective  regi> 
ments.  The  acquisition*  of  such  gentle- 
men would  be  a  very  different  thing  irom 
that  of  a  parcel  of  young  men  from  Ox- 
ford and  Catnbndge,  who,  are  not  always 
the  best  recruits  for  regiments,  for  the 
same  reason  which  induces  a  riding-mas- 
ter in  the  cavalry  tolook  upon  a  postboy 
with  dismay — hamtdy,  becatrae  he  has  to 
Quleam  a  great  deal.  Many  gentlemen 
from  Ozfoixl  and  Cambridge  join  full  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  but  knowing 
Bothing  whatever  of  special  military  duty, 
except  what  they  have  got  by  cramming 
—a  sort  of  information  which,  if  it  is 
speedily  acquired,  is  also  speedily  forgot- 
ten. It  is  pix  the  interest  of  the  army 
we  should  haVe  efficerB  with  some  special 
military  knowledge.  The  British  army,  is 
th«  only  tony  in  the  world  in  which  men 
join  their  regiments  unable  to  do  duty  at 
once.  We  hive  heard  a  great  deal  of  offi- 
cers being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  one  would. suppose  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  War  was  going  to  require  every  offi- 
cer to  remain  at  Sandhurst  for  three 
years.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
student  is  to  go  to  Sandhurst  when  he 
is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  to  remain  there  for  one 
year.  So  far  from  thinking  that  a  dis- 
advantage, I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  which  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  army.  There  is  an- 
other point  which  ought  to  be  considered. 
Greneral  Peel  was  asked  by  the  Committee 
<Hi  the  Organization  of  the  Army  whether 
he  thought,  supposing  no  admission  to  the 
army  should  take  place  until  after  the 
young  man  had  passed  through  the  col- 
lege, the  purchase  system  could  con-, 
tinue.  His  reply  was  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  natural  consequence  would  be 
to  do  away  with  the  purchase  system 
altogether  eventually.  I  commend  that 
statement  to  the  serious  attention  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  com- 
missions. It  suggests  a  very  material  con- 
sideration for  this  House.  Do  not  let  us 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  proposes  to  do  something 
which  is  wrong  and  unconstitutional. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  no  doubt,  is 
open   to   the   charge   of  carelessness  in 


having  so  lonjg  deferred  an  explanation 
of  his  scheme  of  education ;  but  what  we 
have  now  to  consider  is,  whether  that 
scheme  is  a  g66d  or  a  bad  thing  for  the 
British  army.  I  atn  prepared  to  vote. for 
it  as  an  experiment,  and  .1  ^ttast  the 
House  will  support  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in',  the  Motion  which  is  no^  before 
us.  '*.it    vii  "w     ^'.   >^    , 

Genxral  PEEI/  sidd,  that  there  was 
hardly  any  Member  in  that  House  whose 
attention  had  been  more  xlosely;  directed 
to  the  question  of.admission  into  the  army 
through  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst 
than  his  own  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  He  need  hardly  8ay<tha€,the  ques- 
tion un4er  discttsiioh  was  not  one  which 
should  bo.  treated  in  a  party  spirit.  It  was 
a  question  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
British  army  were  involved,  mA  he  had  a 
particular  reason  for  saying  that  to  make 
it  a  party  question  would  be,  not  only 
very  improper,  but  also  very  inconvenient. 
A  faW  years  ago  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
whom  he  saw  opposite,  entertained  very 
different  opinions  from!  those  which  they 
held  now.  When  he  became  Secretary  for 
War  in  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  he  found  that  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Panmure,  had  established  a  plan  according 
to  which  every  candidate  for  admission  into 
the  army  was  required  to  go  to  Sandhurst. 
That  plan  was  actually  in  operation  when 
he  went  to  the  War  Office,  and  it  was 
applied  even  to  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  scientific  branches.  The  only 
alteration  he  made  was  this — ^having  found 
that  a  great  hardship  was  felt  by  gentle- 
men who  were  preparing  for  Wodwich  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  age,  he 
had  allowed  two  additional  examinations 
to  take  place  for  Woolwich.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell)  moved  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown,  praying  that  the  old 
practice  might  be  reverted  to,  and  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so;  he  did  not  approve 
the  plan  that  had  been  adopted,  and  he 
was  perfectly  certain,  if  it  had  continued 
to  be  carried  on  by  his  predecessor,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  equally  have  ob- 
jected to  it.  The  fact,  however,  was,  that 
every  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  voted 
on  that  occasion  against  Sandhurst,  and 
those  on  his  side  of  the  House  voted  for 
it.  The  plan  laid  before  him  by  the 
Council  of  Education,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary at  War,  went  to  this  extent,  that 
every  person  entering  the  Anny  should 
pass  through  a  military  college.  The  hon. 
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OentleiDan  opposite  (Mr.  Osborne)  was  not 
strictly  correct  in  stating  that  the  plan  was 
entirely  approred  by  the  Committee  on 
Military  Organisation.  He  had  objec- 
tions to  it,  beoanse  it  cast  upon  CT^-y 
person  the  necessity  of  making  np  his 
mind  whether  he  wonld  enter  the  mili- 
tary profession  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  while  some  might  wish  to 
enter  ihe  army  at  a  later  period  of 
life.  As  he  ndw  understood  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  admission 
to  Sandhurst  in  the  first  instance  iBTonld 
be  a  qoalified  admission  to  the  army, 
and  that  it  wonld  also  to  some  extent 
diminish  the  admissiona  into  the  arpiy  by 
purdiase.  The  examination  on  admisdon 
to  Sandhurst  would  be  equal  in  severity  to 
that  qualifying  for  a  commission  in  the 
army ;  and,  after  going  to  Sandhurst,  the 
examination  was  to  be  purely  professional 
for  those  who  would  obtain  commissions 
without  purchase.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Selwyn)  said  it  was  a 
hardship  for  men  to  have  to  go  to  a  mili- 
tary college,  as  if  every  profession  were 
not  in  the  same  position  in  this  respect 
with  the  army.  All  who  entered  the  Navy, 
the  Marines,  Artillery,  the  Engineers,  had 
to  go  through  a  professional  training.  Even 
the  profession  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  belonged  had  to  submit  to  this  rule, 
although  the  only  test  in  law  was  appetite. 
In  point  of  economy,  the  man  who  got  his 
commission  by  a  professional  examination 
was  far  cheaper  to  the  country  than  one  who 
must  receive  pay  for  six  months  before  he 
was  able  to  do  any  duty.  As  to  Sandhurst, 
again,  that  might  and  ought  to  be  made 
a  self-supporting  establishment.  Sons  of 
officers  were  allowed  to  go  in  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  other  cadets,  who  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  difference.  His  Eo^l  High- 
ness the  Commander-in-Chief  might  have 
said,  '*  I  will  give  up  all  these  commis- 
sions to  be  competed  for,  but  I  shall  nomi- 
nate all  the  cadets."  That  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  have  been  equivalent  to  retaining 
the  patronage.  But,  on  the  contrary.  His 
Boyal  Highness  said,  **  I  do  not  want  this 
patronage ;  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  it."  But 
then  he  thought  that,  as  in  the  Indian 
army,  the  candidates  for  commissions 
should  pass  through  a  military  college. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  they  suc- 
ceeded by  revising  the  Yote  in  not  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  cadets  at 
Sandhurst?  They  would  not  be  one 
whit  nearer  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  of 
General  Peel 
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his  hon.  and  learned  Friend— namely,  liiat 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  eome  to  com- 
pete  for  direct  eommissions.  They  might, 
indeed,  compete  even  in  a  profeesional 
examination ;  but  what  would  be  said  if 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  made  military 
collies  ?  The  effect  would,  no  doubt,  be 
to  change  the  cpnfrse  of  lifb  of  many  young 
men  who  originally  intended  to  go  cither 
to  the  Bar  or  the  Church.  It  would  be 
found  much  easier  to  obtain  a  commiBsioa 
than  to  take  a  degree.  Bo  feir  as  the  army 
was  concerned,  tl^ro  could  be  no  hardship 
in  saying  that  those  to  whom  they  were 
about  to  give  commissioms  ^ould  pre- 
viously acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
military  profession.  Having  obtained  his 
commission  by  a  prtrfessional  test,  an 
officer  would  be  ready  at  <Mice  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  almost  to  command  a 
company.  He  hoped  and  trusted  this 
would  not  be  made  a  party  question,  but 
that  they  would  come  to  that  conclusion 
which  he  was  perfectly  certain  would 
promote  the  interest  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  army. 

Mb.  H.  a.  BRUCE  aaid,  he  was  not  in 
so  fortunate  a  position  with  r^^ard  to 
the  question  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard.  He  had  twice  voted  on  the  sub- 
ject against,  the  Qovemment,  bat  afber 
the  explanations  given  he  should,  on  the 
present  occasion,  record  his  vote  in  their 
favour.  When  the  Yote  was  brought 
before  the  House  last  year,  he  opposed  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  supplied,  and  beeause  he  ob- 
jected to  pass  every  officer  of  the  British 
army  tlmmgh  an  establishment  v^thout 
some  security  that  it  would  be  an  efficient 
one.  The  Government  on  that  oocasion, 
however,  had  given  the  information  which 
was  wanting.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  accommodation  to  be  provided  was 
for  336  young  men ;  and  though  it  was 
within  his  knowledge  that  the  aocommo- 
dation  originally  provided  in  Sandhurst 
was  for  405,  practically  the  provision  f^ 
far  short  of  what  was  necessary ;  and  he 
believed  if  the  requisite  accommodatioa 
was  to  be  made  for  students  of  an 
advanced  age,  it  was  not  more  than  snfl- 
cient  for  the  /number  now  propoaed  to 
be  sent.  Then  he  felt  no  objection  to  the 
end  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished — 
namely,  that  of  giving  a  professional  edu- 
cation to  young  men  intended  for  officers 
of  the  army  for  one  year,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  their  ordinary  school  edncatimu 
His  objection  to  ^e  scheme  of  last  year 
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vas,  that  it  was  a  proposal  to  pass  every 
officer  of  the  army  through  one  college. 
The  proposition  now  made  hy  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  limit  the  number  to  about 
one-third,  leaving  the  other  two-thirds  to 
be  educated  as  at  present,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  of  passing  a  test  examiofi- 
tion  before  obtaining  a  oommissidn.  He 
felt  the  force  of  the  objection  to  an  exclu- 
sively special  education.  He  believed 
that  it  cramped  the  ideas,  a^d  th^eifore 
he  was  opposed  to  any  system  which 
would  compel  young  men  to  devote  three 
or  four  years  to  a  quasi-military  education 
in  which  they  would  learn  neither  stra- 
tegy, tactics,  nor  the  higher  departments 
of  the  profession.  Such  was  the  system 
now  in  force  at  Sandhurst.  But  he  by  no 
means  objected  on  principle  to  obliging  a 
young  man  of  sixteen  or  sereDteen  to  de- 
vote one  year  to  special  studies.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Hill  were 
obliged  to  get  their  military  education  in 
a  French  College,  while  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier  only  obtained  their 
military  knowledge  by  passing  successively 
through  evwy  single  arm  of  the  army. 
They  had  seen  the  evil  effects  of  the  want 
of  special  training  during  the  Crimean 
campaign,  when  young  officers  were  s^it 
out  to  join  their  regiments  and  required 
to  lead  men  into  action  without  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  for  commanding  a  com- 
pany. The  same  evils  would  happen 
again  if  their  officers  were  sent  to  com- 
mand without  special  knowledge  of  the 
duties  they  had  to  discharge.  He  should, 
therefore,  under  the  altered  circumstances, 
support  the  proposition  of  the  Government 
without  fear  of  rendering  himself  liable  to 
a  charge  of  inccmsistency  because  he  had 
opposed  the  Yote  of  last  year. 

LiKTT.-CoLONEL  W.  STUART  said,  he 
could  not  admit  that  officers  who  left  Sand- 
hurst, although  possessed  of  some  military 
knowledge,  were  prepared  immediately  to 
take  the  command  of  a  company.  They 
would  be  expected  by  the  colonels  of  their 
regiments  to  learn  their  drill  in  the  ordi- 
naiT  way.  If  Oxford  or  Cambridge  wanted 
to  have  military  education  exclusively  in 
their  own  hands,  it  would  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  They  only  asked  for  a  fair 
trial  of  their  system ;  and  if  it  failed,  an- 
other plan  might  be  adopted.  He  did  not 
know  whether  riding  formed  any  part  of 
the  training  at  Sandhurst,  but  he  appealed 
to  anybody  who  had  been  at  Oxford  or 
Camlnidge  whether  that  art  was  not  to  be 
learnt  there.    They  were  told  that  the 


proposal  of  the  Government  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  th^  army ;  but  he  believed 
the  bene&t  had  been  exaggerated,  while 
a  probable  disadvantage  had  been  over^ 
looked.  A  reasonable  apprehension  had 
been  felt  thiit  as  the  College  at  Sandhurst 
was  to  be  limited  to  a  particular  classy 
officers  passing  through  that  institution 
would  enter  tibeir  profession  as  marked 
men,  who  fii*om  poverty  or  other  circum- 
stances could  n(^  pay  for  th^  commis- 
sion like  their  comrades.  That  might 
give  rise  to  jealousy,  and  other  feelings 
ij^^onsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  ser- 
vice. T£en,  again;  th^:^  was  the  ques- 
ti(m  of  expense.  Grants  like  the  present 
began  with  very  small  sums,  and  went 
on  annually  increasing.  The  tendency  of 
such  Votes,  rapidly  to  double,  and  even 
treble  themselves^  was  illustrated  by  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  Estimates  of 
the  Educational  Department.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  be  able  to  check  the  pro- 
posed expenditura  As  to  the  taunt 
thrown  out  against  those  who  were  very 
anxious  to  save  money  in  small  sums,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  any  attempt 
to  save  larger  amounts  was  always  met 
by  the  cry  that  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  public  service. 

Ma.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Government  whether  it 
had  been  absolutely  determined  that  these 
examinati<»is  shoiUd  be  of  a  competitive 
nature.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship  to 
young  men  of  inconsiderable  fortune  if 
after  undergoing  a  3^  ear's  special  training 
at  Sandhurst  they  were  to  be  exposed  to 
all  the  chances  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion. Things  might  surely  be  so  managed 
that  the  number  of  admissions  to  Sand- 
hurst should  correspond  with  the  number 
of  commissions  to  be  given.  He  thought 
the  House  hardly  understood  that  the  pre- 
sent scheme  implied  that  a  number  of 
young  men,  educated  at  Sandhurst,  would 
not  only  have  to  incur  a  considerable  ex- 
pense for  that  education,  but  would  then 
receive  commissions  only  if  they  succeed* 
ed  in  a  competitive  examination.  If  they 
should  not  succeed*  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  recover  their  position  in  societv, 
or  to  repair  the  loss  they  would  sustain 
by  what  would  then  have  been  to  them  a 
year's  perfectly  useless  training.  He  be- 
lieved the  feeling  of  the  House  was  truly 
expressed  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
liskeard  said  they  were  carrying  their 
system  of  competition  too  far.   Why  could 
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not  the  education  of  these  young  men  be 
80  arran'^ed  that  after  going  through  a 
probationarj  year  of  military  iostruction 
they  shotiid  'then  Rare  to  paak  a  severe  but 
fixed  examination  in  military  subjects? 
If  they  failed  in  that  ordeal,  they  ought 
to  takid  the  consequ^oes  of  their  failure ; 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  a 
oomp^tidf  e  texamination,  so  uncertain  add 
indeterminate  in  its-  nature  and  results 
that  it  WJEis  Tery  possible  for  an  able  man 
to  fail  io  one  year,  and  for  a  very-  inferior 
man  to  slu^ceed-in  the  next.  Thcsii  #ere 
hazards  (0  whidTybiith^  of  this  particular 
class  ought  not  to  be  subjected;  and  he 
therefore  trusted  tbflt^eGefemment#6uld 
reconsid^  ^eir^  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Lord  HOTHAM  said,  as  the  subject 
was  of  great  Interest  to  the  profbssion  to 
which  his  belonged,  he  could  not  recon- 
cile it  with  his  feelings  to  give  a  silent 
Tote  upon  it.  Two  distinct  issues  had 
been  raised — ^namely,  whether  a  breach  of 
faith  had  been  committed  by  the  (}k)yem- 
ment;  and  Whether  they  ought  to  h&Ve 
expended  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
it  was  admitted  they  had  expiended  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  House.  The 
charge  of  breach  of  faith  hid  not  been  relied 
upon,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  it 
afforded  any  justification  for  re^ng  the 
Vote.  It  appeared  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  was  Toted  last  year  for  Sandhurst 
College,  but  all  not  baring  been  expended. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  paid  the  ba- 
lance into  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  money 
being  now  required,  this  Vote  was  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  back. 
Had  there  been  any  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  proper  and 
constitutional  course  for  the  House  to 
adopt  would  have  been  absolutely  to 
reject  the  Vote;  and  in  sudi  a  state 
of  things  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
concur  in  that  proceeding,  leaving  those 
who  made  contracts  to  find  the  means 
of  settUug  them  as  best  they  could,  and 
trusting  to  the  vigilance  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Evesham  (Sir  Henry  Willoughby) 
to  prevent  this  expenditure  from  creeping 
into  the  Appropriation  Act  in  some  other 
guise.  The  question,  however,  was  nar- 
rowed to  this  point— whether  the  gen- 
tlemen who  obtained  commissions  without 
purchase  should  be  required  to  undergo  a 
military  education  at  Sandhurst.  That  a 
military  education  of  some  kind  was  de- 
sirable for  every  ofSoer  entering  the  army 
nobody  denied ;  and  on  none  could  that 
condition  be  imposed  with  more  propriety 
Mr,  Moncktan  Milnes 


thaii  on  those  who  received  their  commis- 
sions without  purchasei  He  did  not  at- 
tach any  weight  to  the  objection  that 
that  particular  class  of  officers,  after  leav- 
ing Sandhurst,  Would  be  marked  men 
in  their  profession  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Poverty  had  never  been  deemed  a 
crime  in  this  country,  and  he  believed 
there  never  had  b^n,  Ind  lietet  would  be, 
a  different  feelihg  entertained  towards 
officers  who  had  purchased  Uieir  commis- 
sions and  those  who  had  not,  any  more 
than  there  was  a  diffHrenee  made  in  society 
between  the  man  who  happened  to  have 
a  large  fortune  and  one  Who  had  nof. 
It  had,  indeed,  hefea  suggested  that  to 
sanction  the  Vote  would  be  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge 
Which  w<9uld  ultimately  operate  very  pre- 
judicially. But '  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  further  step  could  be  takra 
in  the  way  of  future  grants  without  ihe 
concurrence  of  the  House.  The  speeches 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (General  Peel)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Osborne)  had 
exhausted  this  question.  Often  as  he 
heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
address  that  Houses  he  had  never  heard 
him  make  a  speech  in  s^  miich  of  which 
he  concurred.  If  he  inight  be  permitted 
fot  a  moment  to  refer  to  himself;  he  would 
mention  that  he  bad  thJe  good  fortune  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  military  collie.  The 
result  was,  that  the  moment  he  joined 
his  regiment,  instead  of  haring  aii  the 
duties  of  an  officer  to  learn,  he  was  as 
competent  as  he  was  in  two  years  aft^- 
wards  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  as  a 
private,  or  as  an  officer  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  company.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  ^ould  have  been  expoeed  to 
the  necessity  of  being  regularly  drilled 
for  two  or  three  months;  and  he  could 
not  but  think  it  desirable  that  a  young 
officer  on  joining  should  be  saved  from 
the  ordeal  of  being  week  after  week 
drilled  by  the  sergeant-major  or  the  drill- 
sergeant  of  the  regiment.  He  should, 
therefore,  cordially  support  the  Vote. 

Mr.  G.  W.  hope  said,  his  main  ob- 
jection to  the  plan  had  been  removed  by 
the  explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  but  he 
warned  the  House  that  it  was  calculated 
only  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  would  not 
preclude  enormous  patronage  in  time  of 
war,  and,  if  carried  on  under  the  system 
and  regulations  established  for  SaiiiUiunt 
in  1858,  would  inevitably  be  a  fiulore. 
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-SiA  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  it 
•^BS  qfuitfe  clear  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  that  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  economiical  administration  of 
the  army.  That  being  so,  and  as  there 
would  be  another  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  question  df  ^ncfttion,  he  thought  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  exercise  a 
wise  discretion  in  not  going  to  a  division. 

yiLo\ioii'^reed  to. 

Resolution  reocmmiUed  to  the  Comt- 
mittee  of  Supply. 

SUPl>Lt. 
Motion   made,   and  Question  proposed, 
••  That  Mr.   Speaker  do  now  leare   the 
Chair/' 

NEW  ZEALAND.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ADDBRLEY  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Undfef  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, What  is  the  nature  of  the  new  plan 
of  Native  Administration  proposed  by  the 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  ;  ond  whether 
the  Imperial  Government  will  be  fVee  from 
responsibilUy  for  the  scheme,  and  from 
the  Military  and  Civil  Expenditure  involved 
in  its  adoption;  and,  also,  whether  the  pre- 
sent number  of  Troops  in  that  Colony  is 
about  to  be  reduced?  He  had  given  no- 
tice of  tl^  t)ueBtti)n,  as  that  was  the  last 
opportunity  the  House  would  have  during 
the  present  Session  of  considering  the 
whole  subject  of  the  military  'expenditure 
^oin^  oh  in  New  Zealand ;  and  that  time 
next  year  would  be  too  late  for  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever  of  that  important 
question.  He  wished  to  hare  a  full  state^ 
ment  from  Her  Majesty's  Governm^t  of 
what  was  being  done  in  that  colony. 
There  were  7,000  troops^  besides  the  naval 
equipment,  maintained  for  h)cal  purposes 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  this  country.  In 
Ibe  town  of  Auckland  the  British  troops 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  en- 
tire population.  By  a  Resolution  which 
the  House  had  adopted  a  few  nights  pre- 
viously, it  was  decided  that  for  the  future 
the  colonies  of  the  country  should  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
within  their  own  boundaries.  No  doubt, 
in  assenting  to  that  Resolution,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  attempted  to  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  those  colonies  in  which  the 
colonists  had  to  deal  with  native  tribes, 
and  New  Zealand  was  so  circumstanced; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  held  out  a  pros- 
peet  that  immediate  steps  would  be  taken 
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to  remove  the  exception  by  those  colonies 
having  full  and  unrestricted  powers  given 
to  their   own    legislatures    to    deal    with 
all     their    own    affairs.       He    wished    to 
know  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether, 
in   inaugurating   a   new  native   policy  in 
New  Zealand,  the  Government  was  taking 
measures  to  give  effect  to  that  principle? 
If  the  Government  found  themselves   in 
any  way  impeded  by  the  Act  which  created 
the  Constitution,  he  should  then  desire  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  Act  operated  as 
an  impediment,  and  whether  the  clause  or 
clauses   having  that  effect  could   not  be 
repealed.      It  was  essential,  he  thought, 
for  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  and  of 
the  natives,  that  the  new  policy  should  be 
left  to  the  responsibility  of  the  colonial 
administration,   and   that  a   term   should 
be  plaoed  to  the  wasteful  and  bloody  sys- 
tem  of  interference   which  had   hitherto 
prevailed.     The  Governor  of  New  Zealand 
had  designed  a  constitution  for  the  natives, 
which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    His  plan  was  to  map  out  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  natives  into  circuits,   then 
to   cut    them    up    into    village    districts. 
He  proposed    then    to    give  each  village 
district   a  native  council,    to  be  presided 
over  by  the  chief,  in  the  presence  of  the 
civil  commissioner.      The    cikcuits    were 
to  haye  councils  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  district  coumsils,  and  the  Chief  Civil 
Commissioner  was  to  preside.    Sir  George 
Grey  proposed  to  maintain  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  the  waste  lands,  and  to  establish 
a  new  system  of  colonization  by  Crown 
grants  upon  conditions  of  occupancy  and 
residence.     The  scheme  was  more  credita- 
ble to  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  George  Grey 
than  promising  for  the  peace  of  the  colony. 
It   was    also    very    doubtful    whether,    if 
adopted,  it  would  lead  to  any  diminution 
of  the  great  expenditure  of  this  country  in 
New  Zealand.     It  was  difficult  to  discover 
from  the  Estimates  the  total  expenditure 
in  respect  of  any  of  the  colonies,  as  the 
items  were  scattered  here  and  there.     But 
an  approximate  estimate  might  be  made 
by  taking  the  number  of  troops  at  present 
in  the  colony.     The  number  was  7,000, 
and  at  £100  a  man,  which  was  the  ave- 
rage expenditure,  that  would  be  £700,000. 
But  he  was  informed,  in  a  letter  from  a 
leading  public  man  in  the  colony,  that  the 
total  cost   of  the  colony  to   this  country 
was  £960,000  a   year,  added    to    which 
there  was  the  cost  of  transport  of  troope, 
stores,   and  naval   establishments,   which 
mado   a   total  demand   upon  the  mother 
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country,  from  New  Zealand  alone,  accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman's  calculation,  of  at 
least  a  oaillion  and  a  half  per  annum. 
That  expense,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  the  cost  incurred  in  respect  of  the 
colony  by  this  country,  and  was  exclusive 
of  the  losses  arising  from  tiie  war,  which 
fell  upon  the  colonists,  and  which  could 
not  be  less  than  half  a  million  per  annum. 
The  scheme  of  Sir  George  Grey  would 
not  lessen  the  burden  now  borne  by  this 
country  unless  it  was  provided  to  transfer 
the  whole  legislation  and  responsibility  to 
the  colony,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  intention  or  hope  of  doing  that.  The 
plan  of  mapping  out  native  lands  would  be 
a  fertile  cause  of  wars,  and  the  local  ad- 
visers of  the  Governor  had  pointed  tliat  out 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  probability  that  the 
local  councils  would  be  in  frequent  collision 
with  the  Government.  But  the  presence 
of  the  Crown  Commissioners  implicated 
the  Government  in  all  the  native  legisla- 
tion, and  instituted  a  double  government, 
which  the  colony  for  itself  repudiated, 
saying,  *'  If  you  do  this,  it  must  be  your 
own  act,  as  representing  the  English 
Government."  Sir  George  replied  that 
the  English  Government  would  be  well 
satisfied  if  they  escaped  paying  tens  of 
thousands  on  war,  to  spend  a  few  thou- 
sands a  year  in  civilizing  the  natives. 
Even  if  Sir  George  Grey  held  out  any 
hope  of  decreasing  the  military  expendi-^ 
turc  to  be  borne  by  the  mother  coontry,  he 
still  intended  for  us  another  expenditure 
for  civilizing  the  natives,  the  success  of 
which  scheme  was  very  doubtful.  Already 
in  New  Zealand  had  Sir  George  Grey  tried 
his  civilization  scheme,  and  had  settled 
military  pensioners  there;  but  nothing 
bad  been  heard  of  them  during  the  recent 
war.  Again,  at  the  Cape  Sir  George  Grey 
had  induced  this  country,  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  complete  army,  but  also  to  make 
large  Votes  for  civil  expenditure  under  the 
idea  of  civilizing  the  natives.  No  one  had 
beard  of  any  successful  result  from  that 
expenditure,  which  had  been  reduced  of 
late  by  Parliament,  and  which  ought  now 
to  cease.  lie  believed  that  Sir  George 
Grey  did  not  at  all  contemplate  saving 
any  expense  to  the  Imperial  Government 
by  this  scheme  of  his.  It  was  stated  be- 
fore the  colonial  defences  committee  that 
negotiations  had  been  going  on  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  for  six  years,  to  in* 
duce  the  Colonial  Government  to  take  on 
themselves  some  small  share  of  the  expen- 
Mr,  Adderley 


diture,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  New  Zealand  consented  to  pay 
to  the  Imperial  Treasury  £5  a  head  for  all 
the  Imperial  troops  in  the  colony,  leaving 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  pay  the 
remaining  £95.  But  bad  as  that  offer 
was,  even  it  had  not  been  carried  oot, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  the  troops  in 
the  colony  was  paid  out  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  And  the  colonists  did  not  evea 
thank  us  for  what  we  had  done.  They 
said,  that  as  the  Imperial  Government 
kept  in  their  own  hands  the  government 
of  the  Maories,  they  would  not  contribute 
to  the  support  of  Maori  wars  ;  but  that 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  aoou  find 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  these 
wars.  After  all  our  expenditure  on  the 
score  of  philanthropy  and  of  liberality 
to  the  colonists,  we  found  it  said  in 
the  leading  articles  of  their  papers,  and 
the  speeches  of  their  leading  men,  that 
they  did  not  consider  the  late  war  to  be 
either  politic  or  just,  and  that  whenever 
the  subject  was  discussed  here  we  exbi* 
bited  perfect  ignorance  of  the  origin  and 
merits  of  the  war.  When  such  were  the 
criticisms  passed  in  the  colony,  he  asked 
the  Government  whether  they  would  not 
take  that  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  existing  system.  Perhaps  the  hoo« 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  would  tell  him  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  colony  and  his  de- 
partment on  the  subject  was  yet  incom- 
plete. [Mr.  Chicbestbb  FoRTBSOUi:  Hear, 
hearS]  If  that  were  ao,  the  answer  wai 
most  unsatisfactory;  for  if theGoverfeneat 
were  corresponding  at  all  on  the  details  of 
the  plan,  if  they  took  any  part  in  this 
matter,  there  was  an  end  of  the  kstchaace 
of  checking  this  interminable,  bloody,  aod 
wasteful  policy.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
only  answer  of  the  Government  in  rder- 
ence  to  the  plan  proposed  would  have  bees, 
"This  is  your  affair;  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  We  cannot  even  advise  yoo." 
But  if  a  correspondence  was  to  go  on,  kt 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  oif  aakiog 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  aabjeet. 
Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTBSCUB 
said,  that  his  right  bon.  Friend  was  quite 
correct  in  supposing  that  on  a  former  oc- 
casion he  had,  when  replying  to  the  Mo* 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Taontoa, 
drawn  what  seemed  to  be  th«  plain  and 
inevitable  distinction  between  the  expeniei 
of  maintaining  internal  order  —  internal 
polioe--within  colonies  of  British  erigia, 
and  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  defeat 
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pf  BHtisb  Colonies  agftinsi  formidable  na- 
tive tribes  residing  within  their  borders  or 
Upon  tbeir  frontiers^     That  seemed  to  him 
to  be    so  obvious   ft  distinction  that  he 
should  have  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  must  have  felt  that  the  principle 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  one  was 
^n  the  very  nature  of  things  inapplicable 
to  the  other.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
iiad  spoken   as  If  there  were  something 
new,  extraordinary,  and  monstrous,  in  the 
maintenance  bj  this  country  of  a  certain 
body  of  troops   in  New  Zealand  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  colonists  against 
the  real  and  pressing  danger  by   which 
they   were  threatened.     He  would »  how- 
^▼er«  remind    the  right   hon.   Gentleman 
that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was 
the  system  which  this  country  had  pur* 
sued    for  many   generations,   and    under 
which   New  Zealand   and  other  colonies 
had  sprung  into  existence.      The  House 
iDUst  not  forget  that  New  Zealand  was  an 
infant  colony,  which  sprang  into  existence 
twenty  years  ago  under  the  protection  of 
tliis  country,  and  up  to  about  fourteen  or  fif>> 
teen  years  ago  had  obtained  an  annual  Pai^ 
liamentary  Vote  towards  its  ordinary  civil 
expemditure,  but  which,  like  other  colonies, 
was  now  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force. 
With  the  knowledge  which  he  was  bound 
to  possess  on  this  subject,  he  must  say 
be   was  startled  to  hear  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  colonies  of  New 
Zealand  not  only  did  not  ask  the  protection 
of  this  country,  but  had  denounced  the  pre- 
BCBce  of  our  troops  there  as  an  insult  and 
9^  burden,  when  the  fact  was  that  before 
the  late  troubles  broke  out  they  had  bit 
terly    complained  of  the  garrison   having 
been  for  several  years  cut  down  to  a  single 
regiment.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman^  in 
support  of  his  view,  had  4)uoted  the  opi- 
nions of  New  Zealand  papers  and  of  various 
ffentlemen  who,  living  in  the  southern  is- 
mud  distant  from  the  seat  of  war,  were 
not   personally   interested  in   the  protec- 
tion   of   life  and    property  from    native 
dangers,   hut   sat  upon   their  seats  with 
fts  much  security  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself,   and  who — if  any  interest 
were   to  bo   imputed   to  any  one  in  the 
matter — were  interested  in    the  continu- 
ftnoe  of  the  existing   state  of  things   in 
the   northern    island?,   because  otherwise 
tlie  stream  of  emigration  might   be   di- 
yerted  from  the  south  to  the  north.     Be 
(Mr.    0.   Fortescuc)   would   ask   whether 
the    opinions  of  those  persons   were  to 


be   placed  in  competition   with   the  opif 
nions  of  the  New  Zealand  Ministers  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  New  Zealand  Assembly,  who  had 
given  their  cordial  and  hearty  support  to 
the  policy  lately  adopted  by  the  Governor. 
It  was   a  mis-statement  of  the   case    on 
the   part   of   the   right    hon.   Gentlemaq 
to  say  that  the  expensive  and  melancholy 
war    in    New   Zealand   had   been  delibe- 
rately promoted  by  the  Government.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Governor,  acting 
nominally  as    the  representative  of    the 
Crown,   but  really  acting  in   conjunction 
with  his  Ministers,  did  take  certain  steps 
against  a  very  talented  and  active  chief, 
which,  contrary  to   the  expectations  an4 
opinions    of  those  who  advised   him,   had 
led  to  these  unfortunate  hostilities.     Th^ 
right    hon.     Gentleman    now    threatened 
the  Government  with  .very  serious  conse- 
quences if  they  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  a  plan  of  native  administration, 
which   he   had   been  informed   had   been 
drawn  up  by  Sir  George  Grey  (the  Go- 
vernor) and  his   advisers,  and  which,  he 
supposed,  would    involve   tliis  country  iu 
greatly-increased  expense.    That  plan  had 
only   been   received  by  his  noble  Friend 
the    Secretary    for    the    Colonies  a  few 
days    before  the   last   mail  left  for  New 
Zealand;    but    he    might   state    that   its 
object,  so  far  from  being  what  had  been 
supposed   by  the   right  lion.    Gentleman, 
was  to  diminish  the   rink   of  future   na- 
tive wars,  to  offer  to  the  willing  accept- 
ance of  the  natives  a  system  of  local  self- 
government,  to  be  worked  out  mainly  by 
themselves,  and  in  districts  not  arbitrarily 
formed,  but  depending  on  the   tribal  di- 
visions of  the  natives,  so  as  to  satisfy  that 
craving  for  law  and  order  which  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  King  movement.     The 
financial  portion  of  the  plan,  however^  was 
so  incomplete  that  the  noble  Duke  t(ie  Co- 
lonial Secretary  had  addressed  a  rigid  in- 
quiry to  Sir  George  Grey  as  to  the  amount 
of  effort  and  exertion  and  the  extent  of  pecu- 
niary contributionwhich  New  Zealand  would 
be  prepared  to  offer  in  order  to  carry  out 
what   appeared  to  be  a   large  and  costly 
system  of  native  administration,  and  abo 
wlkat  the  colony  was  prepared  to  do  towards 
repaying  some  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  late  war.     Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  not  committed  themselves  to  any  re- 
sponsibility for  any  portion  of  Sir  George 
Grey*s  plan^  or  the  civil  and  military  ex- 
penditure it  might  entail.    They  had  simply 
limit  3d  themselves  to  makingrequisitions  fur 
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fuller  explanations,  wbkh  the;i^  had  a  right ' 
to  expect  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
working  of  the  plan.  One  part  of  the 
plan  be  (Mr.  Fortescue)  approved,  and  it 
waB  an  oBBential  part  of  it — that  the  ano- 
maloDS  Bjstem  under  which  the  responsible 
GoTernment  in  New  Zealand  bad  been 
debarred  from  the  management  of  native ' 
affairs  should  be  put  an  end  to.  The 
Governor  had  transferred  these  duties ' 
to  a  responsible  department,  and  he  was  I 
DOW  acting  in  regard  to  the  native  af- 
fairs as  in  regard  to  other  affairs  of  the 
colony.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  have  been  informed  by  some 
members  of  the  Ministry  of  Sir  George 
Grey  that  they  entertained  grave  objec- 
tions to  the  plan.  But  the  plan  had  been 
drawn  up,  he  believed,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor's  responsible  Ministers  ; 
and  it  was  most  inconvenient  that  any 
member  of  that  Ministry  should  instruct 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  inform  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion had  been  condemned  and  objected  to  by 
Sir  George  Grey's  Ministry.  The  informa- 
tion of  the  Government  was  quite  different 
from  that  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  wks,  he  trust- 
ed, more  correct.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wanted  to  know  whether  the  num- 
ber of  troops  at  present  in  New  Zealand 
would  be  reduced.  Until  the  late  unfor- 
tunate troubles  the  garrison  of  New  Zea- 
land consisted  only  of  a  single  regiment, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  policy  adopted  by 
Sir  George  Grey  would  tend  to  conciliate 
the  native  race,  and  would  supply  them  with 
that  system  of  law  and  order  which  had 
long  been  wanting,  and  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  supply  to  themselves,  so 
that  they  might  revert  to  a  small  garrison 
again.  He  could  not,  however,  conceive  i 
a  mose  short-sighted  policy  than  that  which  ' 
would  withdraw  the  troops  prematurely 
from  New  Zealand.  At  that  crisis  of  the 
relations  between  the  colonists  and  the 
native  race,  when  the  Government  was  | 
disposed  to  make  every  concession  to  that 
race  consistent  with  their  own  good,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  natives 
should  understand  that  it  was  through  re- 
gard to  their  welfare,  and  not  through  fear 
of  their  arms,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  introducing  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, lie  earnestly  hoped  that  the  time 
would  come  before  long  when  the  troops 
might  be  withdrawn,  but  he  hoped  the 
House  would  support  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Tomment  in  keeping  them  there  at  preseut. 
Mr.  Chichester  JPorteicue  ' 


Mr.  ROEBtJCE  said,  that  as  time 
came  round  they  were  able  to  draw  con- 
clusions with  respect  tb  their  past  policy 
which  wohld  be  useful  for  th.e  futnre. ,  He 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House 
when  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand 
took  place,  and  he  recollected  that  the 
question  of  the  aborigines  then  came  under 
discussion.  He  startled  the  House  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  (Sir  Robert 
Peel) — who,  it  was  said,  had  the  faculty  of 
assimilating  other  men's  ideas — by  saying 
that  experience  had  shown  that  wherever 
the  white  man  put  down  his  foot  by  the 
side  of  the  brown  man  the  brown  man  dti' 
appeared.  They  might  put  off  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  time  would  come  when  the 
brown  man  would  be  extinguished,  and  the 
sooner  that  consummation  took  place  the 
better.  All  they  did  by  their  pretended 
humanity  was  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
he  lingered  iahis  misery.  We  began  our 
colonies  always  by  an  injustice.  What 
right  had  we  in  New  Zealand  ?  We  put 
our  foot  there,  we  took  the  land  from  the 
natives,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  sancti- 
monious hypocrisy  we  turned  round  and 
sAid,  "  We  know  that  we  do  you  an  injury, 
but  we  will  do  you  the  least  possible  ra- 
jnry."  But  there  were  certain  persons, 
missionaries  and  others,  who  said,  *'  We 
will  preach  the  Gospiel  to  those  people; 
wj9  will  make  them  Christians  ;  we  will  do 
all  except  do  them  justice.  If  we  went 
away  and  allowed  them  to  govern  them- 
selves and  inhabit  their  own  country  with- 
out interfering  with  them,  we  should  do 
them  justice,  but  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
do"  They  might  depend  npon  it,  their 
mode  of  life,  their  habits,  their  tbonghts, 
their  European  civilization  were  destrucdon 
to  the  brown  man.  They  signed  his  death- 
warrant  when  they  put  their  foot  upon  the 
shore  of  New  Zealand,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  pretend  to  save  him  from  the 
inevitable  destruction  which  was  coming 
upon  him.  And  now  came  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  said,  "  Oh,  withdraw  your 
troops  ;  it  is  a  great  expense."  Why, 
that  expense  was  the  very  result  of  their 
mock  humanity,  their  hypocrisy.  Let  the 
colonists  be  left  to  themselves,  let  tkem 
not  be  troubled  with  our  ideas  of  justice, 
and  they  would  settle  the  matter  very 
quickly.  For,  what  would  they  do  ?  They 
would  take  possession  openly  and  avowedly 
of  the  whole  colony,  and  would  say  to 
the  aborigines,  *•  You  must  get  away, 
and,  if  not,  we  will  punish  you."  But, 
instead  of  leaving  the  colonists  alone,  they 
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were  attempting  to  set  up  %  separate  sjs- 
tem  of  govemment  from  tliat  of  the  co- 
lonf  ;  but  then  it  had  turned  out  a  failure; 
it  could  not  continue,  and  now  thej  were 
about  doing  whnt  twenty  years  ogo  he  had 
advised  them  to  do.  Let  there  bo  no  pre- 
tence, no  hypocrisy.  They  were  going  to 
create  a  new  country,  a  new  people,  to 
plant  E^uropeait  civilisation  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere.  By  so  doing  they  would 
utterly  destroy  the  aboriginal  population. 
*£he  people  of  England  would  find  that  the 
plainest  policy  was  the  best.  They  began 
with  ao  injustice — they  must  take'  the  con- 
sequence of  their  evil  deed,  the  evil  deed 
of  going  to  New  Zealand  at  all,  which  was 
to  destroy  the  aboriginal  race.  His  words 
would  be  called  ••horrible,"  ** cruel.** 
Cruel  they  migh^  be,  but  they  were  the 
result  of  the  past  policy  of  the  country. 
They  had  planted  England  in  New  Zea- 
land ;  the  Englishman  would  destroy  the 
Maori,  and  the  sooner  the  Maori  was  de- 
fftroyed  the  better. 

THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. -QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  WlLLOUGHBY  4aid, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  the  nine  non-purchase 
regiments  are  included  in  the  number, 
Infantry  of  the  Line  in  India  54f837,  and 
the  three  regiments  of  Cavalry  in  the 
number.  Cavalry  in  India  7,062  ;  and 
in  whom  is  the  patronage  of  these  regi- 
ments to  be  vested  ?  The  reason  for 
his  putting  the  first  question  was,  that 
the  impression  prevailed  in  India  that 
they  were  paying  for  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  they  had.  He  wished  also  to 
bear  whether  there  w^s  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  field  officers  for  those  regiments. 
There  was  also  another  important  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  put — what  amount  of 
loss  has  been  incurred  by  the  War  De- 
partment by  fictitious  or  forged  entries  of 
work  performed  by  contract,  since  the 
amalgamation  of  the  War  and  Ordnance 
Departments  ;  specially,  what  amount  of 
loss  has  been  incurred  in  the  Dublin  case 
of  Hamilton  Dinnellan  ;  ond  whether  any 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  like 
frauds  in  future?  He  believed  that  there 
was  great  laxity  in  watching  over  the  per- 
formance of  public  contracts,  and  he  feared 
that  that  might  account  for  the  loss  ot  a 
good  deal  of  public  money.  On  this  point 
very  remarkable  evidence  had  been  given 
by  the  Director  of  Works  to  the  Admi- 
ralty— a  most  able  officer  in  his  own  de- 
partment— who  stated  that   be  had  been 


called  on  to  certify  to  matters  of  contract 
connected  with  harbours  of  refuge,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  which  he  positively  knew  no- 
thing whatever.  When  the  question  was 
put  to  him  point  blank,  he  stated  that 
there  was  not  the  most  remote  check  over 
these  contracts.  No  doubt  there  was  dif- 
ficulty in  working  out  contracts  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  would  have  money*8 
worth  for  their  money.  Some  time  back, 
however,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  amal- 
gamated with  the  War  Department— a 
measure  as  to  the  expediency  of  which 
opinions  were  divided  at  the  time,  and  he 
wished  to  know  what  amount  of  loss  had 
since  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  fie- 
titious,  improper,  or  even  forged  entries. 
Within  the  last  few  months  a  painful  case 
had  occurred  at  Dublin,  where  a  clerk  in 
the  War  Office,  named  Dinnellan,  and  a 
contractor  named  M*Ilwaine,  by  collusion 
succeeded  in  making  it  appear,  that  thou- 
sands of  pounds  were  expended  which  had 
never  been  spent  at  all,  and  defrauding 
the  public  purse  to  that  extent.  That  af- 
forded additional  proof  that  somo  audit 
or  second  eye  was  wanting  over  these  con- 
tracts ;  and  he  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  only  be  able  to  give  sa- 
tisfactory explanations  on  all  these  points, 
but  to  state  that  measures  bad  been  taken 
to  guard  against  possibility  of  similar 
frauds  in  future. 

Mr.  E.  ELLICE  (St.  Andrews)  said, 
that  before  the  right  hon.  Baronet  rose 
he  was  anxious  to  ask  him  another  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Ordnance  survey 
of  Scotland.  A  map  of  that  country  had 
been  promised  for  the  last  thirty  years ; 
yet  they  were  nearly  as  far  from  obtain- 
ing it  as  they  had  been  ten  years  ago. 
The  representatives  of  Scotland  had  been 
startled  and  alarmed  at  hearing,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  H.  James,  that  part 
of  the  money  voted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Ordnance  survey  of  Scotland  had  been 
employed  on  defence  surveys  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  StaflF  had  been 
removed  for  the  same  purpose.  That  was 
not  proper  treatment  either  of  Scotland  or 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether  the 
money  voted  for  the  Ordnauce  survey  of 
Scotland  would  be  applied  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  that  object  ;  and  whether 
the  money  diverted  from  that  object  last 
year  would  be  restored  to  its  original  pur- 
pose ?  It  was  hard  that  the  Bill  for  the 
defences  should  be  made  to  appear  less 
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than  it  really  was  bj  robbing  tbe  Ordnance 
Bunrej.  By  a  return  about  to  be  produced, 
it  appeared  that  Ireland,  which  had  al- 
ready a  map  upon  the  6-inch  scale,  was  at 
that  moment  ha?ing  money  spent  upon  the 
topographical  1-inch  surtey. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  remarked,  that 
although  a  survey  of  Scotland  had  been 
ordered  on  the  25- inch  scale,  which  would 
ha?e  been  a  most  costly  affair,  it  had  been 
actually  commenced  on  the  1-inch  scale. 
[Cries  of  No,  and  Six-inch.]  Well,  that 
was  very  different  from  a  25-inch  sur- 
vey. But  why  should  that  immense 
amount  of  money  be  spent  in  giving  sur- 
vey of  their  property  to  the  landowners  f 

Sib  harry  VBRNBY  said,  that  Ire- 
land  was  surveyed  on  a  6  inch  scale. 
Had  the  House,  twenty  years  ago,  taken 
the  advice  of  Sir  Hussey  VlTian  and  voted 
£1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  a  survey  of 
the  kingdom,  millions  of  money  since 
spent  on  the  tithe  map,  the  main  drainage 
tnaps,  and  other  independent  surveys, 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  country. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  in 
answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  Henry  Wil- 
loughby)  he  had  to  state  that  the  nine 
non-purchase  infantry  regiments  and  the 
three  cavalry  regiments  were  included  in 
the  number  shown  in  the  Army  Estimates 
as  being  on  the  Indian  establishment. 
The  hon.  Member  also  asked,  whether  the 
licences  for  competing  f6r  the  first  com- 
missions in  those  regiments  were  granted 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  com- 
missions would  be  competed  for  by  the 
students  at  Sandhurst  after  residence  there 
for  one  year,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
Queen's  cadets,  who  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  competitive  but  to  a  qualifying 
examination.  With  regard  to  the  second 
question,  relative  to  the  Ordnance  frauds, 
it  was  true  that  a  sergeant,  engaged  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Engineer  Office,  and  another 
person,  had  been  engaged  in  certain  frau- 
dulent transactions  ;  but  those  persons 
were  not  officially  connected  with  each 
other.  The  frauds  amounted  in  value  to 
£23,000,  and  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  having  been  commenced  in 
1848;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  they 
were  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
consolidation  of  the  Ordnance  and  War 
Departments.  Effectual  steps  had  been 
taken  for  the  prevention  of  similar  frauds. 

With  respect  to  the  endless  Ordnance 
survey,  he  could  only  say  that  he  retained 
individually,  though  not  officially,  the  opi- 
Mr.  B,  EUiee 


nion  he  had  long  entertained,  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  jf  the  Ordnance  map 
had  Ifcen  limited  to  a  1-inch  scale  instead 
of  the  6-inch  or  the  25-inoh  scale.  Bat 
the  Honse  deeided  otherwise,  and  be  felt 
it  his  doty  officially  to  acquiesee  in  tbe 
decision.  In  reference  to  the  complaint 
that  Ireland,  having  already  a  map  on  a 
6-inch  scale,  was  now  going  to  get  another 
on  a  1-inch  scale,  he  could  on^  say  that 
a  6- inch  scale  was  of  no  use  at  all.  IC 
was  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  aarrey, 
and  too  large  for  a  mere  map  ;  and  there-^ 
fore  he  did  not  grudge  Ireland  the  for- 
mation of  a  useful  map.  A  qu^tion  had 
been  asked  respecting  the  Scotch  survey, 
and  in  reply  he  had  to  say  that  he  under- 
stood that  in  1860  a  sum  of  £5,000. 
allotted  to  the  prosecution  of  that  survey, 
was  diverted  to  carrying  out  some  plana 
for  fortifications  in  the  south  of  England. 
That  was  done  after  deliberation  by  bis 
predecessor  in  office  ;  and  as  the  tranafer 
had  been  made,  and,  he  presumed,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Treasury ,  it  was  impossible 
to  refund  the  money,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  St.  Andrews  suggested.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Yote  this  year  no  specification 
was  made.  It  was  taken  as  a  gross  sam 
for  the  survey,  and  how  much  wonld  be 
allotted  to  Scotland  or  England  wonld 
depend  upon  considerations  of  conTentence. 

THE  "  VICTORIA"  TKOOT  SHIP. 
OBSBRVATIONg. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  before 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  left  the  ehair  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  to 
the  statements  which  had  appeared  in  the 
public  newspapers  respecting  the  return 
of  the  VieUyria  transport  with  the  96th 
Regiment  on  board,  being  a  second  time 
disabled  and  unfit  to  perform  her  voyage 
to  Canada.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  statements  in  the  newspaper*  were 
correct ;  and,  if  they  were,  he  thonghft 
the  noble  Lord  himself  wonld  feel  fftad 
of  an  opportunity  of  offering  that  eiplan- 
atton  which  the  general  opinion  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  deemed  to  be 
necessary.  It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  at  the  time 
when  reinforcements  were  sent  ont  to 
Canada  the  Victoria  transport  waa  de- 
spatched with  the  96th  Regiment  on 
board  ;  but  no  very  long  time  elapsed  be- 
fore she  returned  to  Plymouth,  having  been 
completely  disabled,  and  rendered  onable 
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to  carry  the  regiment  to  their  destination. 
Moreover,  be  belieyed  that  he  was  not 
OTerstating  the  case  when  he  said  that  it 
was  most  providential  the  vessel  did  not 
founder  at  sea,  ond  that  the  whole  of  that 
Taluable  regiment  was  not  lost  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  within  his  personal  know- 
ledge that  seyeral  of  the  military  officers 
formed  the  worst  opinion  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Vieiofia^  and  were  strongly 
di<sinclined  to  be  sent  to  sea  again  in  that 
Tessel.  He  had  addressed  privately  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty an  inquiry  whether  that  Board  in- 
tended to  send  out  the  Victoria  again  with 
the  96th  Regiment,  and  whether  the  ves- 
sel was  in  a  fit  state  to  convey  troops? 
Subsequently  to  that  a  public  inquiry  on 
the  same  subject  was  made  by  an  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  in  that  House.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in 
answer,  made,  both  privately  and  pub- 
licly, the  most  distinct  statement  that 
the  Admiralty  had  taken  all  possible 
means  to  ascertain  that  the  Victoria  was 
in  every  respect  fit  for  the  voyage  she 
ivas  about  to  undertake ;  and  he  added 
that  she  had  been  surveyed  by  proper  offi- 
cers deputed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  that 
the  report  sent  to  the  Admiraltr  in  re- 
spect to  her  was  such  that  the  noble  Lord, 
himself  a  competent  sailor,  felt  that  there 
ivas  no  objection  to  sending  the  Victoria 
to  sea.  She  accordingly  went  out  again 
with  the  96th  Regiment,  and,  from  what 
be  saw  in  the  public  newspapers,  it  ap- 
peared that  she  was  not  three  days  at 
sea  before  she  became  a  second  time  dis- 
abled, her  engines  failing,  water  filling 
her  hold,  and  the  vessel  suffering  injuries 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  that  it  was  only 
by  bearing  up  to  tlie  island  ol  Fayal 
that  her  safety  was  secured.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  some  explana- 
tion was  due  to  the  House,  and  he  there- 
fore asked  the  noble  Lord  whether  the 
statements  in  the  newspapers  were  cor- 
rect; and  whether  or  not  the  noble  Lord 
eould,  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  as- 
sure the  House  that  some  steps  would  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Report  made  by 
the  officers  who  surveyed  the  ship,  so 
that,  hereafter,  reports  on  such  matters 
might  be  deemed  more  trustworthy  than 
the  Report  could  in  that  instance  be  re- 
garded ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  question  put  to  him,  or  for  one 
Baoment  to  suppose  that  the  Admiralty 


would  neglect  any  possible  precaution  to' 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  gallant  troops 
going  from  this  country  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  story  of  the  Victoria  was,  in 
truth,  a  yery  unfortunate  one.  That  ves- 
sel, after  originally  putting  to  sea,  fell  in 
with  a  tremendous  westerly  gale  of  wind,^ 
and  from  no  fault  of  her  own,  but  be- 
cause the  engines  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  enable  her  to  make  head 
against  the  gale,  and  because  her  coals 
had  run  short,  she  came  back  to  Cork, 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  coals. 
The  admiral  at  Queenstown,  hearing  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  alarm . 
among  the  military  officers,  who  thought 
the  vessel  not  altogether  seaworthy,  ma- 
nifested every  anxiety  that  the  Victoria 
should  be  sent  out  in  a  perfectly  sea- 
worthy condition.  He  consequently  in- 
structed the  artificers  of  the  ships  then 
lyiug  in  Cork  Harbour  to  make  a  very 
careful  survey  of  the  vessel ;  and,  inas- 
much as  there  had  been  much  blame 
thrown  on  the  Admiralty  for  sending  out 
that  vessel  again,  he  thought  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  read  the  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  yessel  made  by  the 
surveying  officers  on  the  occasion.  The 
surveying  officers  were  the  captain,  the 
chief  engineer,  and  the  boatswain  of  Her 
Majesty  s  ship  Bevenge,  and  the  master, 
chief  engineer,  and  carpenter  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Hatoke,  the  naval  storekeeper 
and  the  superintendent  dock-keeper,  and 
they  reported  that  they  had  been  on 
board  the  steam  transport  Victoria,  and 
had  inspected  her  hull,  rigging,  sails,  and 
had  not  found  her  defective.  They  also 
had  the  vessel  tried  under  weigh  and  under 
steam.  Her  engines  worked  very  well, 
her  boilers  in  every  respect  were  in  good 
condition,  the  boilers  got  up  steam  very 
easily;  her  engines  made  58  revolutions, 
the  mean  vacuum  being  23 i,  and  the  ship 
made  11  knots.  They  added,  "We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  ship  is  in  good  trim 
and  in  a  fit  state  to  cross  the  Atlantic." 
That  was  one  report ;  but  Admiral  Smart, 
being  anxious  that  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  secure  the  ship  being  in  good 
order,  caused  the  carpenters  of  the  squad- 
ron to  go  on  board  the  ship  to  try  her 
below,  to  examine  her  rivets  and  other 
portions  of  the  vessel.  They  reported 
that  they  had  carefully  examined  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  hull ;  she  was  an  iron 
vessel,  built  in  compartments,  aud  they 
tried  the  well  in  every  compartment,  and 
that  the  greatest  quantity  of    water  was 
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two  inches.  Thoy  tried  the  ri?eU,  and 
found  them  perfectly  tight,  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that  she  was  a  strong  bailt 
Tessel,  capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  The  fessel  pro- 
ceeded to  sea  again,  and  fell  in  with  a  suc- 
cession of  hurricanes  so  dreadful  that  he 
(Lord  Clarence  Paget)  believed  the  like 
had  rarely  been  known  by  any  seamen  who 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  was  almost 
heartbreaking  to  think  of  the  dreadful 
Josses  that  had  occurred  in  that  succes- 
sion of  hurricanes.  Do  had  the  log  of 
the  Yessel  in  his  hand.  She  sailed  the 
14th  of  February  from  Queenstown.  On 
the  15th  there  was  a  moderate  gale,  with 
rising  sea,  which  went  on  increasing  until 
the  18th  at  3.30  p.m.,  on  which  day  there 
was  **a  fearful  gale.'*  At  midnight  of 
the  19th  there  was  "  a  terrific  gale,  with 
furious  storms  of  snow."  On  the  20th 
two  men  fell  overboard.  At  1  a.m.  the 
gale  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  the  ship 
became  perfectly  unmanageable.  At  5 
a.m.  there  was  "  a  furious  hurricane,  ac- 
companied by  vivid  lightning;**  at  11 
a.m.  a  sea  struck  the  ship  and  stove  the 
bulwarks  on  both  sidef,  washing  away 
the  troops'  conveniences.  Afterwards 
the  wind  moderated  a  little.  On  the 
22nd,  the  eighth  day,  the  wind  cam^  on 
again  with  a  strong  gale  and  squalls  ;  and 
on  the  23rd,  the  ninth  day,  the  engines 
gave  out.  So  that  the  vessel  had  encoun- 
tered these  furious  gales  during  nine  days 
without  accident  to  her  engines  or  leak- 
age. The  wind  again  increased  to  a  strong 
gale.  At  5  p.m.  on  the  ninth  day  it  was 
found  that  the  ship  was  making  water ; 
and  to  the  end  of  the  story  it  was  nothing 
hut  a  succession  of  gales  and  hurricanes. 
The  vessel  must  have  encountered  weather 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  altogether 
unprecedented.  Many  vessels  had  suf- 
fered severely,  and  the  Government  had 
lost  a  fine  steamer  called  the  Trojan^ 
freighted  with  stores.  Part  of  the  crew 
of  that  ship  were  picked  up  by  an  Ame- 
rican vessel,  the  captain  and  crew  of  which 
stated  that  during  twenty  years  they  had 
not  experienced  such  weather  as  prevailed 
in  the  Atlantic  during  the  month  of  Fe- 
hruary  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month.  Under  those  circumstances,  and 
seeing  that  the  Victoria  withstood  that' 
awful  hurricane  for  nine  days  without  any 
serious  disaster,  there  could,  he  thought, 
he  no  doubt  that  she  was  perfectly  sea- 
worthy and  quite  fit  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
He  was  bound,  however,  to  say  that  in 
Lord  Clarence  Paget 


consequence  of  tb^  disasters  which  had 
befallen  her,  and  her  engines  being  very 
much  shat^recl,  she  would  not  be  em- 
ployed again.  It  was  impossible  for  bim. 
however,  to  quit  th^  subject  withot^  coo:* 
gratulatiug  the  Uouae  up^n  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  troops.  During  the  whole 
period  that  the  vessel  was  at  sea.  Colonel 
Scobell,  the  officers,  and  troops  behaved 
admirably.  They  assisted  in  baling  the 
ship  and  clearing  away  the  wreck.  Thej 
never  gave  way  to  despair  or  desppndeney, 
and  in  truth  jt  was  owing  to  their  etxer- 
tiops  that  the  ship  was  saved.  He  hoped 
that  after  his  statement  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  be  satisfied  that  the  diaaa-t 
ters  which  had  occurred  to  the  vessel  vfere 
such  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  or  to 
guard  against,  and  that  all  they  could  da 
was  to  be  thankful  that  their  gallant  sol- 
diers had  returned  in  safety. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  regi- 
ment in  question  was  divided — one  wing 
of  it.  had  already  arrived  at  Halifax,  and 
the  other  wing  was  on  its  way  to  Canada. 
Looking  at  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
second  attempt,  the  War  Office  bad  de- 
cided not  to  order  the  second  wing  to  eroaa 
the  Atlantic  again,  and  ^he  wing  that  waa 
at  Hfi)ifax  would  be  ordered  to  return  ta 
this  country. 

Motion  agreed  to* 

Supply  considered  in  Committee. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
Iloi^e  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Massi^t  in  the  Chair. 

Re-committed  Resolution,  reported  lOtb 
March,  read  as  follows  : — 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  X667.168,  be 
mnted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defraj  the  Charge  of 
Barracks  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  dlst  day  of  March,  1863,  inclasive." 

(1.)  '*  That  a  snm,  not  exceeding  £677.955  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
Barracks  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which  will  eome 
in  oonrse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  od 
the  dlst  day  of  March,  1863,  inclusive.'' 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attei\tion  to  the  enormous  ouUsj 
under  that  head.  There  was  also  a  snm 
of  £550,000  for  hospitals.  He  would  nol 
grudge  any  amount  that  might  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  hut  he  could  not  bat 
think  the  sum  a  large  one. 

Sir  GBORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Vote 
had  already  been  discussed  ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  had  been  postponed  waa  the 
Vote  for  Sandhurst.     As^  to  the  item  for 
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"^arracks  he  could  onlj  say  that  the  ac- 
^oromodation  asked  for  had  been  thought 
iiecessarj.  A  great  diminution  in  tlie 
iporialitj  of  our  troops  h^d  b^en  effected 
ip  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
that  was,  doubtless,  owinff  to  the  impro?e- 
Qient  which  bad  taken  place  in  our  bar- 
racks. 

■  Sm  FEEpERIC  SMFTg  said,  he 
wished  to  know  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  item  of  j^2,p00  for  erecting  a  trial 
hut  at  Hong  Kong  ? 

'  Sm  GEORGE  L^WIS  said,  the  item 
to  whicji  the  boQ.  and  gallant  General  re- 
ferred was  for  the  purpose  of  ipaking  an 
experiment  in  the  construction  of  a  species 
of  barrack  at  Hong  Kong  which  should  be 
sjmple  and  cheap.  Money  with  that  view 
bad  been  vot^d  last  year,  but  had  not  been 
expended.  The  item  waa  therefore  merely 
a  re- Vote. 

\Mft.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  s^id.  he 
liad  to  complain  that  the  nature  of  the. 
course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  fit 
Sandhurst  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  although  it  had  last 
year  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
^hen  Under  Secretary  for  War  that  it  was 
awaiting  the  isignature  of  the  poyereign. 
He  olso  wished  to  know  how  admission  to 
Sandhurst  was  to  be  obtained,  because  if 
it  were  by  nomination,  the  patronage  of 
the  HorsCv  Guards,  so  far  from  being  dimi- 
nished, would  be  considerably  increased 
by  the  proposal  of  the^  Secretary  for  War. 
Another  poipt  on  which  he  should  like  to 
liavc  some  information  was  whether  the 
period  of  the  residence  of  cadets  at  Sand- 
burst  was  to  be  limited  to  one  year  ? 

COLONEI,  W.  STUART  said,  he  wished 
pi  know  if  the  new  Indian  regiments  were 
to  remain  permanently  non-purchase  corps  ? 
He  asked  that  question  becai^sc  the  military 
train,  which  bad  been  started  on  that  foot- 
ing only  three  years  ago,  had  already,  to 
some  extent,  become  a  purchase  corps. 
He  begged  also  to  ask  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  the  education  at  Sandhurst  to 
the  sons  of  civilians  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had 
not  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  the 
Committee  to  assent  to  the  Vote  under  dis- 
cussion the  circumstance  that  new  regula- 
tions as  to  non  purchase  had  been  intro- 
duced. He  had  simply  stated  it  to  be  the 
fact  that  certain  alterations  in  that  respect 
bad  taken  place  ;  he  might  add  that  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  in 
concert  with  the  Indian  Government  in 
reference  to  the  subject  were  intended  to 


be  penpanent.  Twelve  regiments,  nine  of 
infantry-  and  three  of  cavalry^  had  been 
converted  from  the  old  local  force  into 
Queen  *s,  troops,  the  commissions  being 
nouTpurchase  commissions,  and  thAt  was 
the  state  of  things  to  which  the  present 
mode  of  admission  into  the  army  was 
sought  tp  be  fidapted.  TVith  respect  to 
the  mode  of  admissionfihto  Sandhurst,  he 
might  state  that  the  age  at  which  cadets 
were  formerly  admitted  was  thirteen^  those 
who  passed  a  certain  ej^amination  obtaining 
a  cpmmissjop  without  purchase,  at  sijtteen. 
All  nominatipns  to  the  college,  moreoyer, 
were  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  i\\fi  number  of  cadets  was  at  least 
405.  [An  hon.  Member:  412.]  Under 
the  proposed  system  the  nominations  would 
also  be  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  thp  question  was,  under  what  con- 
ditions they  were  to  take  place  t  A 
cadet  wouldf  in  the  first  instc^nce,  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  quallfyii^g' examination  on 
his  entering  Sandhurst  if  he  liad  not  gone 
through  certain  degrees  at  the  Universi- 
ties, and  at  the  end  of  a  year  vrobld  stand 
a  competitive  examination,  in  Vhich  if  he 
succeeded  he  would  obtain  his  commission 
without  purchase,  merely  paying  £100  for 
his  year's  residence.  He  mi^ht  in  passing 
observe  tha(  the  ad  c(^pU^na^m  argument 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Selwyn) 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  scheme 
would  operate  as  u  great' hardship  in  the 
case  of  poor  candidates  for  the  army,'while 
it  would  be  favourable  to  rich,  had  no  good 
foundation,  inasmuch  as  the  regulation 
price  of  a  commission  was  £450,  while 
under  the  new  system  of  non-purchase  the 
poor  man  who  was  nominated  to  Sandhurst 
would  have  to  pay  only  £100,  the  cost  of 
his  Residence  there.  If  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  did  not  succeed  in  passing  the  com- 
petitive examination  which  he  would  have 
to  undergo,  he  would  be  allowed  six  months 
more  to  take  another  chance,  when,  if  he 
failed,  it  would  be  still  open  to  him  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  by  purchase,  although 
he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  his  residence 
at  Sandhurst.  The  Committee,  in  con- 
sidering the  subject,  must  not,  however, 
overlook  the  fact  that  although  they  were 
asked  to  vote  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  cadets  at  Sandhurst,  they 
received  a  payment  in  return,  as  would  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  page  189  of  the 
Estimates,  to  the  extent  of  £11,218,  which 
sum  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1861,  under  the  head  of  *'  Con- 
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tribations  of  Gentlemen  Cadets  at  the 
Royal  Military  College."  The  salaries  of 
the  Staff  forinecl  really  the  sole  outlay  voted 
by  the  House,  because  the  expenses  of  the 
cadets  were  in  fact  defrayed  by  them  selves 
and  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  He 
trusted  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
Committee  would  agree  to  the  Vote. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  had  given 
altogether  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It 
was  necessary  of  course  that  men  should 
qualify  for  the  position  of  officers,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  that  was  done  the  better 
it  would  be  for  the  service  ;  but  he  could 
not  unclerstand  why  those  who  got  their 
commissions  without  purchase  should  be 
subjected  to  a  compulsory  system  of  edu- 
cation, while  those  who  bought  their  com- 
missions could  obtain  their  education  where 
they  chose.  If  an  exclusive  and  compul- 
Bory  system  was  desirable,  why  should  it 
not  be  extended  to  the  one  class  as  well 
as  the  other?  He  fully  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  that  special 
military  training  was  essential  ;  but  it 
might  be  procured  elsewhere  than  at  Sand- 
hurst. Some  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
army  came  from  Eton.  The  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  visry  justly  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment system  must  have  a  tendency 
"  to  lower  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
army  generally,  by  depriving  it  of  the 
higher  education  which  the  Universities 
supply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  engender 
that  narrowness  of  mind  which  is  the  or- 
dinary result  of  all  exclusive  professional 
training.*'  On  free-trade  principles  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  get  his  education  in 
any  way  he  chose,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  a  liberal  education  should  not 
be  an  excellent  preliminary  to  the  goose- 
Btep  and  parade  drill. 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON  reminded 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  educa- 
tion at  Sandhurst  was  purely  military,  and 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  admission  there,  a 
young  man  must  undergo  a  preliminary 
examination  to  prove  that  he  possessed  a 
sound  general  education.  Therefore  so 
far  from  superseding,  the  arrangement 
rather  favoured  University  education,  be- 
cause a  man  who  had  gone  through  such 
a  course  would  be  more  likely  tlian  another 
to  get  admission  to  Sandhurst. 

Mk.  WHITESIDE  remarked,  that 
there  were  cla-ises  for  engineering  and 
other  branches  of  military  science  at  the 
Universities. 

Sir  Oearge  Lewis 


Sir  HAI^RX  VERNEY  said,  he  ap. 
proved  the  present  system.  It  was  a  com- 
plete mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who 
got  commissions  without  purchaae  were 
treated  with  less  respect  than  those  who 
paid  for  them.  '  He  was  soh'y  to  bear  that 
the  time  to  be  spent  at  Sandhurst  was  to 
be  limited  to  one  year.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  officer,  not  even  his  noble  and 
gallant  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Ilotbam), 
could  qualify  himself  for  the  command  of 
a  company  in  so  short  a  period.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  a  certain  number  of 
officers  should  be  trained  in  a  military 
college,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  perform  their 
duties  as  soon  as  they  joined  their  regi- 
ments. 

Mr.  LEFROY  observed,  that  the  Uni- 
versities did  not  seek  to  engross  the  whole 
training  of  military  officers,  but  only  to 
supply  them  with  the  elements  of  a  sound 
liberal  education.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  special  education  for  military  pur- 
poses which  officers  would  receive  at  Sand- 
hurst would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them* 
and  therefore  he  would  support  the  grant: 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  he 
wished  to  observe,  in  reply  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Buckingham  (Sir  Harry  Verney),  that 
during  the  whole  Peninsular  war  officers 
of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  entered 
upon  their  duties  after  only  one  year's 
training  at  Woolwich,  and  he  believed 
that  period  would  be  found  sufficient  for 
officers  at  Sandhurst.  He  did  not  believe 
that  henceforward  officers  who  might  pass 
through  Sandhurst  would  be  looked  down 
upon  in  the  army  merely  because  they  had 
not  purchased  their  commissions. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  to 
know  how  far  the  system  of  non-purchase 
of  commissions  was  intended  to  be  omitted 
or  to  be  extended  in  the  army  of  India* 
as  well  as  in  the  army  of  this  country  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  when 
the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Imperial  and  of  the  Indian  armiea  was 
before  Parliament,  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  non -purchase  system  in 
India  had  been  frequently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  His  belief  was  that 
there  were  no  regulations  in  force  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  commissions  in  that 
country. 

Colonel  W.  STUART  said,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  an  exchange  would  be 
allowed  from  a  non-purchase  into  a  pnr-^ 
chase  regiment  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,   that  an 
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officer  might  exchange  from  a  purchase 
into  a  oon-purehase  regiment,  but  he 
did  not  see  hov  such  a  thing  would  de- 
prive a  regiment  of  its  character  of  be- 
ing a  non-purchase  regiment. 

Mb.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  any 
further  Votes  would  be  wanted  to  com- 
plete Sandhurst,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
accommodate  336  cadets?  He  also  in- 
quired why  the  plans  and  regulations  re- 
lative to  military  education  which  were 
promised  last  Session  had  not  been  laid 
on  the  table  ? 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  thaf^  no  farther 
Vote  would  be  required  for  building  pur- 
poses, though  he  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  an  additional  sum  would  not  be 
wanted  to  complete  the  internal  accommo- 
dation of  Sandhurst.  The  plan  of  mili- 
tary education  announced  last  year  had 
not  been  produced,  because  it  had  been 
abandoned  and  a  new  scheme  substituted 
10  its  place. 

Uix.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  explain  which 
was  the  old  scheme  and  which  was  the 
new  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  stated,  that 
according  to  the  plan  of  last  year,  every 
officer  entering,  the  army  was  to  pass 
through  Sandhurst.  The  Government 
had  since  decided  not  to  act  upon  that 
plan,  but  to  adopt  the  more  limited  one 
which  he  had  described  that  night,  and 
by  which  only  those  officers  who  had  not 
purchased  their  commissions  were  to  pass 
through  the  Military  College.  He  had 
no  objection  to  lay  the  new  scheme  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  had  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that  sums  of  £4,000 
and  £3,000  were  asked  to  establish  sol- 
diers' reading-rooms  and  gymnasia.  He 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
further  extend  the  system  of  readinja^-rooms 
for  soldiers.  He  also  hoped  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  employment  and  instruction  of 
soldiers  and  their  children  in  trades,  he 
would  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
system  and  results  of  employing  French 
soldiers  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetable 
gardens,  or  other  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
sums  proposed  for  gymnasia  and  reading- 
rooms  for  soldiers  were  certainly  not  of 
any  considerable  amount,  but  they  were  as 
large  as  the  Government  then  felt  justified 
in  asking  the  House  to  grant.     It  should 


be  remembered  that  it  was  the  multitude 
of  the  items  in  the  Military  Expenditure 
rather  than  the  magnitude  of  jmj  particu- 
lar charge  which  raised  the'  Army  Esti- 
mates to  so  considerable  a  sum.  The 
present  Vote  showed,  at  all  events,  the 
willingness  of  the  War  Department  to 
make  an  advance  in  that  direction.  The 
item  for  teaching  soldiers  trades,  was  an 
experiment  adopted  at  Aldershot  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  officer  who  visited 
the  camp  at  Chalons,  and  the  system,  if 
successful,  might  be  introduced  elsewhere. 
The  same  officer  had  reported  in  favour 
of  gardens,  but  it  had  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  ask  for  any  Vote  ist  present. 

Sir  MORTOT^  f  ETO  observed,  that  a 
sum  of  £30,000  was  asked  for  sanitary 
purposes,  without  any  specific  explanation 
being  given  of  the  sort  of  works  to  which 
it  was  to  be  applied. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Vote 
consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  details 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
within  moderate  limits. 

Colonel  W.  STUART  said,  he  wished 
to  know  under  wliose  control  the  Vote 
would  be  expended  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said  the  ex- 
penditure  of  the  Vote  would  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Office.  It 
was  intended  for  the  detailed  improve- 
ment of  barracks,  find  it  was  impossible 
to  give  a  more  specific  dcscHption  of  its 
destination  ;  it  would  be  as  easjr  to  specify 
contingencies.  There  were  a  number  of 
small  improvements  required  for  the  health 
of  soldiers  in  military  barracks  in  this 
country,  and  this  Vote  was  proposed  with 
that  view.  If  the  sum  token  proved  too 
large  for  the  purpose,  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pended. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  observed,  that 
nothing  was  more  economical  than  taking 
means  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  improvements  which  had  re* 
cently  been  effected  tended  very  much  to 
reduce  the  death-rate. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  could  not 
understand  what  the  sum  of  £30,000  was 
required  for.  Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
soldier  ;  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  merely 
to  be  told  that  so  large  a  sum  was  to  be 
applied  in  a  general  way  to  sanitary  pur- 
poses without  details. 

Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH  said,  there 
was  no  point  which  gave  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  more  trouble  than  the  sani- 
tary improvemeirtypXe^^vftrox^^Re  un- 
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derstood,  howerer,  that  the  Vote  was 
necessary  in  or()er  to  ci^rrj  into  effect  the 
Banitarj  improfeaients  in  various  barracks 
which  had  been  reported  on  by  a  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  Dr.  Sutherland  ; 
drawings  having  been  fumislied  of  tlie 
improTements  in  every  iu^tance.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  sum  of  *£3(X000  woiild 
go  a  long  way  in  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ments required. 

Colonel  NOHTII  said,  he  knew  that 
the  whole  of  the  medical  officers  of  our 
army  felt  justly  affronted  at  seeing  a  civi- 
lian placed  at  the  head  of  th^  sanitary 
commission.  The  military  medical  men 
were  a  paost  distingufshed  body,  and  he 
thought  that  their  feeling  on  the  subject 
was  quite'  natural.  He  wiJsKed  to  know 
whether  Dr.  Sutherland's '  salary  was  in- 
cluded in  the  £30,000. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  spoke  olF  draw- 
ings. Now,  the  drawing  to  which  he  ob- 
jected was  that  drawing  of  £30,000.  The 
Vote,  he  thought,  did  not  stand  on  satis- 
factory grounds.  Let  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman state  what  it  was  for.  Besides  that 
item  there  were  distinct  charges  made  for 
barrack  improvemepts.  "  Sanitary  pur- 
poses," like  the  word  "  contingencies,*' 
which  appeared  lower  downi  miglit  mean 
anything.  He  had  no  wish  to  give  a  fac- 
tious Vote,  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  better  course  to  postpone  this  Vote  until 
they  had  more  satisfactory  details  respect- 
ing it. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  this 
sanitary  Vote  was  one  in  which  the  late 
Lord  Herbert  took  especial  interest.  Its 
origin  was  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  proposed  by  the  present  Lord 
Fortescue,  and  agreed  to  without  any  op- 
position. It  had  been  found  that  soldiers 
in  the  prime  of  life  were  dying  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defective  ventilation  of  bar- 
racks ;  and  if  not  as  a  matter  affecting  the 
humanity,  the  honour,  and  the  credit  of 
the  country,  yet  even  from  motives  of  eco- 
nomy, it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  perfect  ventilation  and  perfect  drainnge 
in  those  buildings.  Nothing  was  more 
expensive  than  a  well-trained  soldier.  The 
late  Lord  Herbert  himself  vi>ited  many 
barracks,  and  noticed  their  defects  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  he  joined  in 
many  of  the  detailed  reports  which  the 
Sanitary  Commissioners  presented  from 
time  to  time  regarding  the  health  of  the 
troops.  Dr.  Sutlierland,  one  of  the  Com- 
miesioners  was  a  very  high  authority  upon 
Sir  Frederic  Smtk 


such  subjects,  and  reported  apon  the 
sanitfirj  co^idition  pf  the  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea.' It  was  for  the  purpose  of  earry* 
ing  out  the  recommendations  in  what  were 
termed  the  *'  interim  *'  Reports  of  the 
Commission  that  £50,000  had  been  voted 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  various  improyen^enis  having 
been  effected,  the  Vote'  had  been  reduced 
to  £30,000.  Nothing  was  more  capable 
of  proof  than  that  improvements  in  the 
ventilation  and  aaiiitary  arrangemen^,  of 
the  .cavalry  barracks  especially,  had  df- 
roinished  the  loss  of  life.  If  £50,000  had 
been  wanted,  he  was  sure  the  Committee 
would  ha.ve  cheerfully  voted  it,  for  he 
was  certain,  that  if  tliere  was  one  single 
Vote  which  the  House  and  tKe  country 
would  hot  wish  to  see  diminished,  it  was 
this '  particular  Vote  for  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army. 

Sm  MORTON  PETO  ssid,  he  was  glad 
he  had  put  the  question,  l>ecause  it  liad 
elicited  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  SALT  said,  he  desired  to  ask  the 
object  of  a  Vote  of  £3.000  for  Hospitals  ? 

Sw  GEORGE  LEWIS,  said,  it  was  for 
the  wives  and  widows  of  soldiers. 

Mb.  salt  said,  he  had  seen  a  letter 
in  The  Times  of  that  doy,  headed  **  Starv- 
ing Needlewomen.*'  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
any  idea  of  employing  women  in  con- 
nection with  army  clothing;  and  whether 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers  could 
not  be  so  employed?  It  was  not  a  new 
suggestion.  The  subject  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  life  oi  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
In  raising  the  condition  of  the  wives  of 
soldiers  they  would  also  he  raUin'g  the 
condition  of  the  soldiers  themselves. . 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  altogether 
to  overlook  mercantile  principles.  They 
must  consider  the  value  of  an  article  in 
the  market,  and  could  not  make  contracts 
on  a  basis  of  mere  charity.  If  once  they 
considered  the  supply  of  the  army  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  dis- 
tressed persons,  he  hardly  know  where 
they  would  stop.  But  the  War  Office 
had,  nevertheless,  made  some  contracts 
at  slightly  increased  prices  with  certain 
societies  which  employed  needlewomen. 

Mr.  MONSBLL  asked,  whether  tha 
examination  at  Sandhurst  was  to  be  a 
com|»eticive  examination  for  young  men 
entering  or  for  young  men  leaving  the 
colle<re  i 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,   he  had 
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already  stated  that  there  was  to  be  an 
examination  on  entering,  to  show  that 
the  young  men  were  qualified  ;  bnt  on 
leaving  the  examination  would  to  be  com- 
petitive, in  which  more  would  compete 
than  would  obtain  commissioiis. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  according  to  the 
proposed  system  for  Sandhurst,  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in- 
stead, of  being  diminished,  would  be 
increased.  The  professed,  object'  had 
been  to  prevent  the  -Commander-in-Chief 
having  an  increased  amount  of  patron- 
age in  consequence  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Indian  army  and  the  army 
of  this  country.  Every  otie  who  ha<^l 
studied  the  matter  must  be  aware  that 
the  competitive  system  for  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers  had  suciceeded,  aud  that 
ther^^  had  been  en  ^normoua  improve- 
ment in  the  young  men  who  had  entered 
those  corps.  If  they  wished  to  prevent 
the  Commander-in-Chief  having  more 
patronage,  why  was  that  plan  not  adopt- 
ed at  Sandhurst?  He  regretted  that 
there  was  do  mode  by  which  to  obtain 
in  Committee  an  expression  of  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  House  upon  the  subject. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
tliought  that  hi9  right  hon.  Friend  must 
Wve  very  strange  notions  as  to  what 
patronage  was.  He  apprehended  that 
bis  right  hon.  Friend  had  been  in,  office 
to  very  little  purpose  if  he  were  so  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  nature  of  patron- 
age. His  right  hon.  Friend  asserted 
that  the  plan  proposed  gave  more  pa- 
tronage to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
What  was  the  patronage  which  the 
Commander  -in  -  Chief  had  before  and 
which  he  now  abandoned  ?  It  was  the 
power  of  giving  positively  to  A,  B,  and 
C  commissions  without  purchase.  It 
was  a  patronage  of  some  value,  be- 
cause that  which  was  granted  was  a 
positive  gain  to  the  individual  and  a 
certain  possession.  What  was  the  pre- 
sent system  ?  The  Commander-in-Chief 
abandoned  the  power  of  positive  ap- 
pointment, and  there  was  substituted  for 
it  the  power  of  nominating  young  men 
to  Sandhurst  with  the  chance  of  their 
getting  commissions  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, and  having  in  the  interval  to 
pay    £100    for    maintenance.       It    was 

2uite  clear  that,  as  the  number  of  oan- 
idates  was  greater  than  the  number  of 
commissions,  the  extended  patronage 
amounted  to  this — the  nomination  of  a 
eertaiu  number  of  young  men,  of  whom 


a  certain  liumber  would  surely  bd  disap- 
pointed, and  the  rest,  wiio  ^ere  not  dis- 
appointed, would  achieve  the  object  of 
their.  ambitioYi  by  thei^  own  exertions  and 
at  a  certain  expense  during  the  period 
of  their  being  at  Sandhurst,  '     ' 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  their  constituents  who 
were  seeking  for  appointments,  and.  who 
were  just  as  much  obliged  to  tjfiem  for 
getting  tliiem  nominations  as  places.  The 
Commander  in- Chief  now  had  three  nomi- 
nations for  competitive  examinations,  in- 
stead of  one  direct  nomination  to  d. com- 
mission. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  irould  ask 
what  number  of  youn^  gentlemen  entering 
Sandhurst  would  obtain  comn^fssiohs  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  competitors  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  it  was 
reckoned  that  therp  would  be  296  candi- 
dates for  about  116  cbmtnisslons. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  that  every  officer 
of  Artillery  he  had  spokeh  to  had  given 
a  directly  opposite  account  of  the  officers 
who  entered  the  army  under  the  present 
system  to  that  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  M  on  sell).  No« 
thing  could  be  more  disgraceful  than  the 
rece'nt  bccnrrenees  at  the  Military  College 
at  Woolwich.  There  was  neither  the  same 
esprit  de  corps  nor  the  same  military  dis- 
cipline as  under  the  former  system.  He 
only  hoped  that  nnder  the  present  system 
such  officers  as  Sir  Harry  Jones,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  Colonel  Maude,  Colonel  Gordon, 
and  Colonel  Chapman,  would  be  produced. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
discussion,  and  suggest  that  they  should 
pass  to  the  next  Vote  at  once. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  that  if  any 
disgrace  attached  to  the  recent  out- 
break at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  it  attached  to  the  system  under 
which  that  establishment  was  administered, 
and  he  could  not  but  think  that  some  of 
the  officers  as  well  as  the  young  men  were 
to  blame. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  could 
not  remain  silent  while  such  opprobrious 
language  was  used  in  reference  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  he  did  not 
allude  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report 
presented  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry  that 
had  taken  place  into  that  outbreak,  and 
he  believed  that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
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discontent  among  the  ^oong  men  wat  the 
introduction  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
eadeU  from  Addiacombe,  and  the  difficulty 
of  engrafting  them  upon  the  sjstem  at 
Woolwich.  There  was  some  dissatisfac- 
tion as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  were 
to  enter  for  the  examination.  Unquestion- 
abljr»  there  was  mutinous  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  young  men,  and  he 
could  state  most  distinctly  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  governing  body,  or  by 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  which  could 
justly  be  objected  to.  The  main  defect  in 
the  institution  was,  that  the  age  of  the 
young  men  had  been  increased^  whereas 
the  regulations  had  not  been  revised. 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  had  been 
governing  an  institution  of  young  men 
upon  a  system  that  was  rather  suited  to 
boys;  and  that  he  believed  was  the  true 
explanation  of  the  outbreak.  He  thought 
that  the  head  of  the  establishment  bad  be- 
haved on  the  whole  with  great  propriety, 
and  the  Report  acquitted  him  of  all  impro- 
priety. But  the  reguUtions  required  care- 
ful revision,  and  when  the  new  system  was 
ready  to  be  brought  into  operation,  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  a  new  head  should 
be  placed  over  the  institution,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  reflection  upon  his  pre- 
decessor. That  recommendation  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  he  could  not  at  all 
accjttiesce  in  the  very  injurious  language 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  used  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  the  establish- 
ment 

Mb.  CONINOnAM  said,  he  thought 
•one  of  the  elearest  evidences  that  the  sys- 
tem which  prevailed  at  Woolwich  was  in- 
defensible was  the  fact  that  the  young 
ftten  were  nominally  punbhed,  and  not  ex- 
pelled. He  quite  approved,  however,  of 
ibeir  not  beiag  expelled,  because  the  sys- 
was  much  to  blame. 


Sen  OBORGE  LBWIS  said,  he  would 
remind  the  hon.  Member  that  the  ring- 
leaders in  the  outbreak  were  rusticated. 
A  punishment  sufficiently  fievere  to  mark 
the  reprobation  of  the  Commander-in-Ctiief 
of  9mAi  conduct  was,  he  thought,  inflicted. 
But  although  a  due  discretion  was  exer- 
cised in  the  aeeignment  of  that  pnnishment, 
lie  could  hardly  conceive  that  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  judicious  lenity  ehotild  be 
MMStrued  into  a  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  what  unquestion- 
ably was  a  grievous  breach  of  discipline. 

Vote  agreed  to, 
/Sir  Oeorge  Lewii 


(2,)  Motion  nuule,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  fnin,  not  eaoeediog  £206,283,  be 
mo  ted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  of 
the  Eduoational  and  Scientific  Branches,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slat  day  of  March,  IMS,  iael*- 
•ivt." 

Mr.  SELWYIf  said,  h^  rose  according 
to  notice,  to  move  the  omission  of  the  item 
of  £12,700,  the  probable  charge  condo- 
qnent  on  the  augmentation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college  at  Sandhurst  bj 
increasing  the  number  of  students  to  400. 
That  Item  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
raising  the  question  of  principle,  which  he 
wished  to  raise  unembarrassed  by  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussion on  account  of  the  money  having 
been  actually  expended.  The  subject, 
however,  had  been  so  fully  handled  in  the 
previous  debates,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  more  than  to  clear  away  two 
or  three  misapprehensions  which  seemed 
to  have  arisen.  He  had  never  rested  the 
case  upon  merely  economical  grounds,  but 
had  stated  that  the  education  of  the  officera 
of  the  army  was  so  important,  and  their 
influence  so  wide-spread,  that  he  should 
not  grudge  any  expenditure  necessary  for 
securing  the  best  education  for  them  ;  but 
the  Universities  had  made  a  proposal  to 
the  Government  for  effecting  that  object, 
and  the  question  was  whether  that  plan 
ought  not  to  receive  a  fair  trial  before  the 
Committee  sanctioned,  for  the  first  time, 
this  increased  expenditure.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  defend  the  Universities  from 
the  charge  of  ioteresled  motives  in  the 
offer  they  had  made  to  the  Government. 
Indeed,  that  offer  was  much  more  open  to 
the  observation  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Huntingdon,  who  said  it 
was  questionable  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Universities  themselves. 
He  had  himself  at  first  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Universities  that  young  men  should 
resort  to  them  for  military  education ; 
but  the  document  to  which  he  had  before 
alluded,  and  which  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor  and  many  other  of  the 
most  eminent  men  at  Cambridge,  stated 
it  as  their  opinion,  formed  after  serious 
consideration,  that  the  liberal  offisr  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  might 
be  carried  into  effect  without  injury  to 
the  discipline  of  the  University — an  opi- 
nion in  which  Oxford  and  Dublin  had 
also  subsequently  concurred.      His  mis- 
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gifings  OD  that  soore  had  therefore  been 
i^moTed.  If  that  liberal  offer  were 
rejected,  the  responsibility  would  rest 
with  the  Gofemment,  and  the  Univer- 
Bities  would  hare  done  their  duty.  The 
tlnifersitiee  had  means  of  giving  military 
education  which  were  not  at  their  com- 
inand  heretofore.  Dublin  was  a  garrison 
town,  where  a  knowledge  of  drill  could  be 
easily  imparted.  Equal  facilities  might 
not,  perhaps,  exist  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ;  yet  they  had  adjutants  and  drill 
ibstmctors,  who  were  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  Government.  He  had  heard  most 
favourable  opinions  expressed  by  distin- 
guished officers  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
University  Volunteer  corps,  and  the  Se- 
cr^tar^  for  War  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  testing  these  opinions  at  the  approach- 
ing meeting  of  the  Volunteers  belonging 
to  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  two  Uiiiver- 
aities.  Let  tlto  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
point any  officer,  however  strict,  to  take 
the  command  upon  that  occasion  ;  let  the 
united  corps  be  ordered,  without  previous 
notice,  to  perform  any  mancsuvres  of 
which  any  regiment  of  the  line  was  capable, 
and  he  would  be  quite  content  to  stake 
the  fate  of  his  Motion  vpon  the  report  of 
the  officer  bo  appointed.  Moreover,  the 
efficiency  and  permanency  of  those  corps 
must  be  materially  increased  by  an  infu- 
sion of  military  students  through  Hm  adop- 
tion of  the  offer  made  by  the  Universities 
to  the  Government.  And,  having  regard 
to  the  frequent  dispersion  of  their  mem- 
bers»  there  were  no  Volunteer  corps  which 
it  was  more  important  to  maintain  in  a  state 
of  efficiency,  as  they  afforded  the  means  of 
epreading  the  movement  throughout  the 
iLingdom.  All  that  the  Universities  asked 
was  to  have  a  fair  competition — that  every 
parent  should  be  allowed  to  choose  where 
be  would  send  his  son  to  receive  the  edu- 
•eation  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  a  com- 
mission without  purchase.  If  a  boy  by 
bis  own  talent  gained  an  exhibition  at 
aobool,  which  might,  to  a  great  extent, 
defray  the  expense  of  his  eduoatioB  at  the 
University,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed, 
when  he  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  or  so 
jU  the  University,  te  go  in  to  the  military 
examination  and  compete  for  a  commiasiou 
witliout  purchase?  He  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  was  only  to 
the  increase  of  Sandhurst  that  there  was 
any  opposition.  There  was  no  enmity  on 
the  part  of  those  who  objected  to  the 
Vote  to  the  existing  establishment,  large 
as  it  was ;  aU  that  was  wiahed  was,  that 


the  Government  should  not  incur  any  ad« 
ditional  expense  en  Sandhurst  until  the 
alternative  plan  which  he  had  suggeiited 
had  been  tried.  He  would  conclude  by 
moving  the  omission  fVom  tjie  Vote  of  the 
item  of  £12,700,  the  probable  chai*ge  of 
the  proposed  increase  at  Sandhurst ;  but 
as  ho  understood  there  was  an  impres- 
sion that  no  further  division  should  be 
taken  that  night  on  tbe  question  of  Sand- 
hurst, he  would  only  make  th^  Motion 
pro  farmd,  and  reserve  to  him^lf  the 
liberty  of  dividing  on  the  report. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  Item  of  £12,700,  for  the  autfi]M|iita- 
tion  of  the  EstsblishmeBt  of  th<»  Royal  Alilitarj 
College  bj  increasing  the  number  of  Cadets,  be 
omitted  from  the  proposed  Vote.** 

Sis  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  waa 
not  aware,  of  any  impression  of  the  sort 
to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemas 
referred,  and  so  far  aa  the  Goremment 
were  concerned  tbe  hen.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  at,  liberty  to  take  the  division 
whenerer  he  thought  it  meat  expedient. 
He  bad  already  so  fully  stated  the  plan  he 
proposed,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  it, 
that  he  could  soaroely  say  anything  fur- 
ther on  t^  subject  If  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  were  al- 
lowed to  send  students  up  to  the  military 
exarainatione  who  had  not  passed  through 
Sandhurst,  other  places  of  education  would 
claim  the  asme  privilege.  The  Universities 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Bee's, 
and  other  places,  would  put  in  a  claim  to 
be  admitted  md  eimdemf  and  the  advantage 
to  tlie  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Gam* 
bridge  would  thua  be  very  much  watered 
down.  Sandhurst  was  at  present  very 
nearly  self-supporting,  and  if  the  asunber 
were  increased  to  300,  the  payments  would 
amount  to  somewhere  abovt  £30,000« 
which  would  more  than  cover  the  Vote. 
The  payments  of  the  students  wore  paid 
into  the  Exchequer;  but  if  the  House 
should  strike  out  the  Vote,  the  result  would 
be  that  they  would  have  to  be  received 
on  behalf  of  the  inatitutieti,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the'hon.  Gentleman  referred  itself^ 
therefore,  into  a  question  of  how  the  ac- 
counts of  the  establishment  should  be 
kept. 

Ma.  WALPOLE  said  he  thoaght  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  entirely  misapprehend- 
ed the  whole  argument  of  bis  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Selwyn).  It  was  not 
the  objeot  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
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to  obUin  any  preculior  advantage  for  the 
three  Universities.  ATI  that  he  had  con- 
tended .  ttras*  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
make  it  compulsory  that  all  persons  who 
i^ished  to  enter  the  army  without  pur- 
chase should  pass  through  Sandhurst. 
That  was  his  6rst  point;  and  his  next 
was,  whetljer;  haying  regard  to  t^le  per- 
sons theniselves  who  passed  thtt>ugh  Sand- 
hurst, WAS  it  or  was  it  not  expedient  to 
make  it  a  preliminary  condition  that  they 
should  obtain  their  conimissions  by  a  com- 
petitive examination  ?  That  wak  the 
scheme  propounded  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War,  and  it  was 
a  scheme  to  which  he  (Mr.  Walpule)  had 
thd  strongest  possible  objections,  and  the 
grounds  oi^  tho«e  objections  we^re  yery 
simple.  He  admitted  it  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst^at  which  the  sons  of  officers  and 
civiliatiB  could  be  educated  for  the  military 
profession,  and  he  even  thought  it  would 
be  judicious  if  the  payment  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  sons  of  officers  not  of  high 
rank* were  Amallet'  than  it  was  at  present. 
No  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
certain  standard  of  Military  Education  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  standard  to  which  •  all 
other  persons  must  come  up  ;  btit  why  it 
should  bO'  required  that  every  person  who 
had  proved  himself  fit  for  a  commission 
at  an  examination,  the  terms  of  which 
were  settled  by  the*  Military  Authorities 
themselves^  should  go  through  Sandhurst, 
he  could  not  understand.  That  was  the 
real  point  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  War  should  ad- 
dress himself,  rather  than  to  the  invidious 
distinctions  which  he  appeared  to  think 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cambridge  desired  to  press  on  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  subject 
many  Gentlemen  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  Sandhurst  ought  to  be  self-supporting ; 
and  if  that  were  so,  it  would  be  far  better, 
before  increasing  the  establishment,  to 
wait  a  short  time,  and  see  whether  it 
might  not  be  made  more  lelf-supporting; 
No  doubt  the  original  recommendation  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in 
Chief  was,  that  every  officer,  whether  enter- 
ing the  army  by  purchase  or  not,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  competitive  examination; 
but  the  matter  was  entirely  altered  when 
they  tried  to  draw  the  line  between  those 
who  purchased  their  commissions  and  those 
who  did  not.  He  believed  they  would 
have  to  come  round  to  the  question  whe- 
Mr.  Walpole 


tifer  they  were  to  reqiiire  that  system  of 
competitive  examination  to  be  carried  to 
an  extreme,  and  to  tell  gentlemen  who 
were  perfectly  qualified  to  enter  the  army, 
that  merely  because  they  did  not  (>S8S  bo 
good  an  ejcamibation  a&  some  others,  there* 
fore  they  should  not  get  their  commis^ons. 
If  they  allowed  gentlemen  to  enter- the 
army  after  passing  a  good  qualifying  ex- 
amination, which  should  fully  test  their 
merits,  acquirements,  and  capilcities,  they 
would  do  far  more  towards  improving 
education  in  the  army  than  by  confiuing 
and  cramping  it  within  a  very  limited 
sphere.  He  felt  his  right  hon.  Friehd  the 
Secretary  for  War  had  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  giving  a  Vote  for  the  buildings, 
which  Vote  was  agreed  to  last  year; 
but  with  regard  to  (he  extension  of  the 
amount  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  Sahd- 
hurst,  he  thought  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  pause  until  the  plant 
had  been  more  maturely  considered.  He 
should  be  glad  to  induce  the  Government 
to  withdraw  that  particular  Vote  for  one 
year,  when  they  would  be  better  able  to 
judge  where  amendment  and  alteration 
were  needed.  If  the  plan  were  sound  and 
good,  let  it  be  adopted  ;  but  they  should 
not  too  hastily  increase  tlie  Estimates  bj 
an  annual  Vote.  He  might  Add  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War  bad 
said  thiit  accommodation  was  to  be  pro- 
vided at  Sandhurst  for  336  young  metf, 
but  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  believed  the  Vote  was 
asked  on  the  supposition  that  there 
would  be  400,  and  he  should  like  to 
hear  some  explanation  on  that  point. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  should  gifs 
his  support  to  the  Government  on  that  oc- 
casion. He  thought  the  objection  to  the 
Universities  as  places  for  the  education  of 
officers  was  the  greater  age  at  which  thej 
would  enter  the  army.  The  smooth-faced 
boys  who  in  former  days  entered  the  ser- 
vice from  Eton  and  Harrow  came  to  their 
regiments  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  with 
a  very  moderate  opinion  of  their  own  merits 
which  was  a  great  recommendation  in  sn 
officer  ;  and  by  the  time  those  youths  were 
eighteen  they  were  not  only  drilled  sol- 
diers, but,  which  was  of  much  more  iia- 
portance,  they  hnd  disciplined  minds.  And 
had  the  boy-officers  ever  flinched  from 
their  duty  ?  In  the  Crimean  war  what 
most  astonished  and  delighted  the  soldieft 
was  the  example  of  cheerfulness  set  bj 
these  youthful  officers  when  undergoing 
the  same  hardships  as  the  troops,  duriog 
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tbe  dreadful  winter  the  army  passed 
iU^oiikgU.  '  He  could  not  anderetand  whj 
such  a  cliaiigie  #a8  made  in  the  age  of  the 
officers. '  As  tb.the  Universities,  there  were 
no  means  of  acquiring  the  practical  part  of 
a  military  education  at  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge.  Dublin  had  a  better  claim  ;  there 
was  a  large  garrison  there,  but  no  other 
University  had  the  same  fa^lities  for  an 
officer  learn hi]g  his  duties  practically.  He 
bad  to  complain  of  the  btioertainty  of  ob« 
tdinibg  comibissionb  under  the  present  sys- 
fen^  of  -  competitife  examination.  Many 
cases  of  tbe  greatest  hardship  had  occur- 
red from  that  uncertainty;  At  the  last 
examination  only  twenty  commissions  were 
given  to  the  cadets  from  Sandhurst,  the 
cV>t)9e<iiieh1ce  being  that  number  twenty- 
one  on  the  list  remained  a  Queen's  cadet. 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  hendeforth 
all  Queen's  cadets  would  be  ensured  com- 
miAsibtiS,  for  fbrmerfy  when  a  man  passed 
hi^  examination 'he  was  Assured  6f  receiv- 
ing his  commission. 

Mb  FINLAT  observed,  that  he  re^ 
garded  the  question  as  purely  a  financial 
one.  After  establishing  the  college  at 
Sandhurst  it  seemed  a  hard  thing  not  to 
Tote  tbe  necessary  money  for  its  support. 

Sib  WILLIAM  RUSSELL  said,  that 
during  the  Indian  mutiny  the  only  \M)m- 
plaint  against  maiiy  of  the  young  officers 
was  that  they  were  too  gallant,  for  their 
daring  often  led  them  to  peril  the  lives  of 
their  men  unnecessarily,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  if  they  had  enjoyed  a  better 
introductory  training. 

LoBD  STANLEY  had  nothing  to  say 
against  Sandhurst,  but  be  could  not  follow 
the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  a  monopoly  in  military 
training  on  that  establishment.  It  was 
not  a  mere  question  between  Sandhurst 
and  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dobltn,  but  between  Sandhurst  and 
all  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  He  could  under- 
stand that  no  one  should  be  admitted  into 
the  service  who  bad  not  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  professional  qualification.  That 
was  very  proper ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
what  it  concerned  the  Government,  or  any 
one  else,  where  that  qualification  was  ob- 
tained, so  long  as  it  was  possessed.  It 
might  be  said  there  were  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional instruction  at  Sandhurst  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  That  might  be,  and  he 
believed  it  was  the  fact ;  but  that  was  the 
candidate's  own  affair.  If  a  candidate 
eould  obtain  instruction  better  at  Sand* 
burst  than  at  any  other  place,  then  Sand- 
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hurst  would  have  the  advantage  of  at- 
tracting candidates  ;  but  if  there  were 
that  natural  advantage,  it  was  not  only 
invidious,  but  useless,  to  superadd  to  that 
advantage  a  practical  monopoly.  It  was 
urged  in  favour  of  tbe  plan  adopted  by  the 
Government  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  open  competition.  He  would 
remark,  that  although  it  looked  like  com- 
petition, yet  the  resemblance  was  more  in 
appearance  than  reality ;  because  though 
of  the  number  of  those  who  entered  Sand- 
hurst only  one  out  of  every  two  obtained 
commissions,  and  therefore  as  among  the 
students  there  was  a  competition,  yet  the 
first  entrance  into  the  college  was  by  no- 
mination. It  would  be  a  mockery  to  say 
that  the  competition  was  open  to  the 
world  when  the  entrance  to  the  college 
was  restricted  to  those  fortunate  indivi- 
duals who  possessed  influence  sufficient  to 
obtain  a  nomination  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  com- 
mon sense  plan  would  be  to  throw  open 
the  competition  to  the  whole  world,  to 
state  what  would  be  required  of  candidates, 
and  to  allow  them  to  get  the  qualifications 
required  wherever  they  could,  and  then  to 
let  them  oome  to  Sandhurst  that  they 
might  be  tried  whether  they  really  pos- 
sessed those  qualifications.  Then,  if  it 
were  thought  necessary,  the  candidates 
might  pass  a  certain  time  in  a  military 
college  to  acquire  habits  of  discipline. 
Something  of  that  kind  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  civil  service  of  India.  In- 
stead of  the  present  system  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  throw  open  the  com- 
petition for  commissions  to  all  the  world. 

Mb.  DBEDES  said,  that  if  they  were 
to  follow  the  noble  Lord's  advice,  they 
should  vote  at  once  for  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  Sandhurst  College.  Since 
the  discussion  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  the  question  had  entered  upon  a 
new  phase.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  had  begun  by  limit- 
ing his  proposals  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  ;  but  now 
it  was  urged  that  it  should  be  open  to  all 
schools  to  qualify  young  men  for  compe- 
tition for  commissions.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  the  principle  of  competition 
had  been  carried  too  far,  and  that  no 
practical  good  flowed  from  it.  If  it  were 
intended  that  young  men  should  pass 
two  or  three  years  at  Sandhurst,  there 
might  be  objections  ;  but  he  could  not  see 
what  hardship  there  was  in  requiring  of  a 
candidate  for  a  commission,  who  bad  r» 
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ceived  bis  general  education  elsewUere,  to 
undergo  one  year's  professional  edacatioo 
at  that  college  in  order  to  qualify  him 
for  the  particular  profession  be  wished  to 
adopt.  He  had  relatives  who  bad  studied 
at  Sandhurst,  and  he  had  no  reason  but  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  thej 
bad  made  at  tbal  institution.  He  bad  a 
great  love  and  veneration  for  the  univer 
pities,  snd  having  passed  a  great  portion 
of  his  life  at  Oj^ford,  he  should  object  to 
anything  like  a  military  system  of  educa- 
tion being  itftroduced  into  universities. 

Ma.  AYRTON  said,  the  proposed  sys- 
tem bad  been  tried  with  the  view  of  admit- 
ting persons  to  the  civil  service  of  India  ; 
but  it  bad  failed,  and  it  was  therefore 
given  up,  having  been  found  not  only  in* 
convenient  but  unjust.  It  might  seem  a 
paradox,  but  nevertheless  he  held  that 
the  education  a  man  should  receive  should 
be  every  education  but  that  of  bit  profes- 
sion. In  that  distinction  existed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  man  of  liberal  mind 
and  the  man  of  narrow  mind.  Every  me- 
chanic was  educated  with  special  reference 
to  the  trade  he  was  to  follow — his  educa- 
tion was  narrowed  to  that  particular  pur- 
suit* But  the  professional  man  received  a 
good  sound  general  education  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  with  which  his  mind 
was  able  to  cope,  and  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
So  it  should  be  with  those  destined  for 
the  army.  Bat,  in  point  of  fact,  Sand- 
hurst was  not  an  institution  solely  for 
military  education.  Otherwise,  for  what 
purpose  were  professors  of  mathematics, 
French,  German,  classics,  and  general  his- 
tory found  there.  Now,  what  be  and 
others  asked  was  that,  until  they  be- 
came officers,  young  men  should  be  at 
liberty  to  obtain  their  education  wherever 
they  pleased,  and  should  not  be  forced  to 
enter  what  was  called  a  military  college 
to  receive  an  education  which  they  could 
obtain  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  else- 
where. Again,  injustice  was  done  by  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  to  the  va- 
rious educational  establishments  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  also  to  the  young  men 
nrho  would  have  to  come  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland  on  the  chance 
of  passing,  but  with  the  certainty  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  would  be  re- 
jected. Their  families  would  thus  be 
niade  miserable,  and  they  would  them- 
selves be  prejudiced  by  being  specially 
educated  for  a  profession  which  they  could 
not  attain. 

Mr,  Deedei 


VwcouNT  PALMERSTON:  I  think 
the  arrangement  at  Sandhurst  very  much 
answers  the  description  which  my  bon« 
Friend  ba9  just  given.  He  lays  that 
young  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  gel 
their  general  education  where  thej  like. 
So  tbey  are.  My  hon.  Friend  denies  tbta, 
because  be  says  you  profess  at  Saodborat 
to  give  something  like  a  general  education. 
Now,  the  youug  men  are  to  remain  »l 
Sandhurst  a  year.  Poes  any  one  think 
that  in  a  year  tbey  can  get  that  general 
education  which  persons  ought  to  bavo 
who  fill  the  rank  of  an  officer?  At  Sand- 
hurst they  are  examined  to  aaeertain 
whether  at  other  places — at  XJniveraitiea* 
or  schools,  or  at  home— they  have  received 
that  general  education  which  is  eonsidered 
necessary  as  a  foundation  for  a  militarj 
life  ;  and  surely  when  you  consider  thai 
what  they  afterwards  require  is  pecnliaHj 
military  instruction,  that  can  be  beat  ac-« 
quired  at  a  military  college.  How,  for 
instance,  can  a  young  man  at  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  be  expected  to  get  that  know, 
ledge  of  military  discipline  end  training 
which  will  be  necessary  when  be  joins  hia 
regiment?  Hon.  Members  %eem  to  con- 
found general  with  military  training.  Tbej 
say  that  a  different  system  answered  with 
regard  to  civil  and  scientific  appointmenta. 
No  doubt  it  does,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  men 
who  fill  these  appointments  may  be  ac- 
quired anywhere.  But  what  yon  want 
here  is  a  knowledge  of  the  military  dutiea 
which  a  young  man  has  to  perform  when 
he  receives  his  commission,  and  I  cannot 
understand  how  these  duties  and  this  know- 
ledge are  to  be  so  well  acquired  as  in  aa 
establishment  of  a  purely  military  charac- 
ter where  he  can  be  practised  in  the  dutiea 
he  will  afterwards  have  to  discharge. 

Mb.  coning  ham  aaid.  that  one  per- 
vading fallacy  throughout  the  disotts^ion 
was  that  the  young  men  who  were  to  ob- 
tain commissions  without  purchase  would 
be  poor  men,  whereas  poverty  or  eminent 
service  was  by  no  means  the  sole  claim  to 
these  commissions.  He  feared,  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  the  proposed  system  would  have 
the  efiPect  of  throwing  the  commissions  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  possessed  of 
broad  acres.  It  was  true  that  commis- 
sions would  be  given  only  to  those  who 
passed  a  competitive  examination ;  bnt 
that  examination  was  to  be  restricted  to 
those  who  obtained  nominatitma,  by  which 
means  patronage  would  be  greatly  in* 
creased.     He  could  only  cbaracteriae  the 
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proposal  at  an  attempt,  under  the  name 
of  oumpetition,  to  maintain  the  system  of 
nominaiipn. 

Mr.  HBNliRt  said,  that  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lprd  Stanley)  had 
placed  iKs  question  on  a  definite  issue — 
**  Will  you  take  these  young  men  after 
Ifiey  hi&ve  undergone  olie  examination 
upon  whal  is  nqw  pretty  generally  known 
as  the  system  of  *  cratp  and  sh$m'  ?  Or 
will  ypu  not  adopt  the  surer  test  of  ha?ing 
|hem  Under  yo^t*  own  eye  for  a  year,  when 
jou  will  know  whether  they  have  anything 
in  them  or  not  ?*'  For  himselft  he  bad  no 
partieular  faith  in  a  system  which  brought 
men  from  north  and  from  south,  from 
eaftt  and  from  west,  and  then  suddenly  let 
pif  the  ipfonnation  with  which  they  were 
crammed,  like  the  charge  in  «  pop-guu. 
The  science  of  cram  had  now  arrived  at 
anoh  a  pitob  of  excellence  that  uneommon 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
9ulta  of  ej^aminatioUf  It  was  like  bring- 
ing 1^  horse  to  the  post.  A  horse  was 
Vrought  into  such  condition,  and  trained 
to  such  a  nicety,  ^hat  if  he  ran  on  the  ex- 
pected day.  lie  was  sure  to  bo  pretty  well 
fip  at  the  finish  ;  but  if  he  was  not  brought 
to  the  scratch  at  the  particular  moment,  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  good  for  nothing.  Tho 
lion.  Member  (Mr*  Ayrton)  had  propound- 
^  R  singular  proposition.  '*  Let  your 
officers,"  be  said,  **  first  get  their  com- 
niissions,  and  then  teach  them  their  busi- 
ness." But  was  that  principle  carried  out 
jn  other  professions  ?  A  man  was  not 
allowed  to  practise  at  the  bar  until  he  was 
^apposed  to  have  learned  something  of 
law ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  clergy, 
Would  the  hei|.  Member  like  to  have  a 
doctor  learning  his  business  by  practicing 
Vpon  bis  own  person  ?  Surely  an  officer 
should  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession  before  you  gave  him  a  commis* 
pion,  and  the  best  plan  was  to  make  him 
IMJ^uire  that  knowledge  under  your  own 
^ye.  He  did  not  think  a  pystem  of  open 
running  was  so  likely  to  secure  the  best 
nien  as  the  present  more  qualified  system. 
A  fsw  nights  before,  he  bad  voted  for  tho 
extension  of  the  Sandhurst  establishment, 
because  he  had  been  unable  to  see  why  it 
aliould  not  be  extended,  when  the  army 
had  been  so  much  increased ;  but  he 
should  object  to  a  proposition  to  mako 
^very  officer  pass  through  tlie  college, 
^greeipg  as  he  did  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Huntingdon,  that 
it  was  better  to  have  gentlemen  enter- 
ing the  arm  J  in  di&rent  ways»  in  order 
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that  the  results  of  different  systems  might 
be  ascertained*     He  thought  it  would  be  a^ 
great  disadvantage  to  have  all  our  military 
officers  going  through  one  groove  ;  but,  as 
tho  Sandhurst  system  was  only  to  be  carried 
out  to  a  limited  extent,  he  should  vote  for  it. 
I      Mo^ioi),  by  leave,  withdravm. 
Original  Question  ogain  proposed. 
Sia  MOIiTON  TETO  said,  he  must 
objeot  to  the  item  of  £71.000  for  the 
**  Survey  of   the    United   KingdoQi    $nd 
Topographical    Department."      A    Con^^ 
mittee  had  been  sitting  for  tlie  last  three 
Sessions  to  consider  questions  connected 
[  with  the  survey.     Their  report  would   ba 
issued  very  shortly,  f^nd  the  Government 
ought  to  wait  till  it  was  before  the  House, 
I  in  order  that  the  Hpuse  might  decide  whe- 
'  ther  they  were  to  have  the  2^inch  or  the 
I  1-incb   scale.      Tho  question    ought   not 
to  be  re-opened   year   after   year,  but  a 
I  definite  decision  ought  to  be  come  to  on  so 
;  important  a  subject.     He  begged  to  movo 
the  omission  of  the  item. 
j      Sir  GEOBGE   LEWIS  said,  that  if 
the  House  were  never  to  agree  to  a  Vote 
,  for  the  Ordnance  Survey  until  Ml  inquiry 
!  into  the  subject  wsb9  nt  end,  he  feared  they 
I  would  wait  a  long  time  ;  for  as  long  as  ho 
could  remember  there  bad  always  been  an 
investigation,  or  a  Committee,  or  a  Com- 
mission, or  an  inquiry  of  some  kind  on  tho 
subject   of  the  Ordnance  Survey.      Cer- 
tainly it  wi^s  his  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  been  wasted.     If  the  largo 
I  plan  upder  the  eonsideriition  of  the  Com^'^ 
I  mittee  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  re* 
.  ferred  were  adopted,  and  the  Government 
J  proposed   to  carry    it  out,  b^   should   be 
obliged  to  submit  a  siipplei^ientary  Esti* 
mate,  for  there  was  nothing  which  would 
cover  it  in  the  present  Estimate. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  eoold 
assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  a  sup- 
plementary Vote  would  not  be  required  un- 
der the  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded.  He  would  ask»  what  was  the 
use  of  appointing  the  Committee  if  the 
House  had  already  decided  the  question  f 
The  House  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  deciding  whether  it  would  sanction  the 
expenditure  of  £1,500.000  on  what  might 
be  right  or  what  might  be  wrong,  or  whe- 
ther it  would  complete  the  plan  on  which 
it  had  already  expended  «ei,250.000.  The 
supporters  of  the  Governniont  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  in  patters  of  that  kind  tliere 
should  be  econouiy,  and  that  the  Houf>e 
should  not  be  called  on  year  after  year  to 
'  vote  large  mmp  without  f^j  dofinite  plan* 
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The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Morton  Peto)  did 
not  understand  the  effect  of  the  Vote  asked 
for  the  Ordnance  Survey.  A  survej  on  a 
large  scale  was  being  carried  out  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  country,  and  that 
survey  had  been  in  operation  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  but  it  did  not  embrace  the 
bulk  of  England.  It  embraced  Scotland 
and  the  six  northem.counties  of  England. 
If  he  understood  it,  the  question  to  be 
considered  when  the  Committee  reported 
was,  whether  that  large  25  inch  survey 
was  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  England  ; 
but  the  Vote  now  asked  for  was  not  to 
extend  that  survey  to  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land. He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend 
that  that  was  a  question  which  he  was 
quite  ai  anxious  as  any  hon.  Member  to 
hear  fully  discussed  in  the  House.  The 
sum  asked  for  was  only  intended  to  caity 
on  the  work  at  present  in  progress,  and 
not  an  extension  of  it,  involving  any  ques- 
tion of  principle  or  any  matter  that  was 
new  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  that  whilst  in  previous 
years  the  item  had  been  divided  and  ap- 
portioned to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land for  some  special  purpose,  that  year 
one  sum  only  was  asked  for  the  three 
countries ;  he  could  therefore  understand 
the  complaint  that  had  been  made  that 
Scotland's  portion  had  been  diverted  to 
some  other  part  of  the  survey.  Before  the 
House  entered  upon  the  increased  expen- 
diture necessary  for  extending  the  large 
survey,  they  were  bound  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
laid  out  could  be  laid  out  advantageously 
by  a  small  annual  Vote  of  £90,000  a  year. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
was  now  so  incorrect  that  there  must  be  a 
re-survej,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense to  be  incurred  might  go  in  aid  of  the 
large  map  contained  in  the  Estimate.  He 
might  also  add  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Morton  Peto)  had  a  precedent  for  the 
course  which  he  proposed  to  take,  for  in 
1859  the  Committtee  of  Supply  postponed 
the  Survey  Vote  because  the  commission 
upon  the  subject  had  not  made  its  Report. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  the  question  was 
whether  the  25-inch  scale  should  be  con- 
tinued or  not ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Finsbury 
was  right  in  stating  that  the  Vote  ought 
to  be  postponed  until  after  the  Select 
Committee  had  presented  their  Report. 

Mr.  HASSABD  said,  that  the  ques- 
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tion  was  not  between  the  6-inch  and  the 
25-inch  scales,  but  betkeeii  tho^e  tWo 
scales  and  the  ]-inch  scale.  The  field 
survey  was  exactly  the  tome  for  the  6- 
inch  and  thci  25  inch  scale.  The  fturvej 
of  Ireland  had  been  oh  the  6-inch  teal^^ 
which  wa^  so  minute  that  the  25-incli 
maps  required  by  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Courts  were  made  out  from  the  6  iach 
scale  field-book.  For  his  part  he  was  ao 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  6-inch 
scale,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  desirable 
to  postpone  the  survey. 

Sir  HARRY  YERNET  said,  he  thought 
that  if  the  Committee  could  not  postpone 
the  Vote,  it  must  be  piissed  or  rejected 
altogether.  He  hoped  the  latter  alterna- 
tive would  not  be  ado|)ted.  The  Vote  was 
merely  for  the  salaries  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  survey. 

Sn  GEORQE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
survey  for  the  6-iuch  and  25-ii)ch  scale 
was  only  in  progress  in  England  in  sit  of 
the  northern  counties.  The  Estimate  be- 
fore the  Committee  did  not  assume  thai 
the  6-inch  ahd  25- inch  survey  would  be 
carried  over  the  rest  of  EngUnd,  nor 
would  the  adoption  of  this  Vote  prejudice 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  when 
it  came  before  the  House.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  asking  for  the  Yote^  expresaed 
no  dpinton  for  or  against  the  1-inch 
scale,  and  thej  would  be  quite  free  to 
act  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  if 
the  Vote  were  agreed  to. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  should 
divide  the  Committee  against  the  Vote. 
The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
would  be  ready  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  drop 
the  item,  and  bring  in  a  supplementary 
Estimate  for  the  sum  after  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  had  been  delivered. 
It  appeared  that  the  Select  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Vote  before  the 
Committee  would  affect  the  question  upon 
which  the  Committee  upstairs  were  about 
to  report,  and  it  was  therefore  due  to 
them  to  postpone  the  Vote.  If  they  were 
obliged  to  go  to  a  division,  he  should  vote 
for  the  omission  of  the  item,  leaving  it 
to  the  Government  to  bring  it  up  after- 
wards as  a  supplementary  question. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  if  the 
omission  of  the  item  would  in  any  way 
facilitate  discussion  on  the  point,  he  should 
not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  eon- 
sent  to  the  course  proposed  ;  but  the  Esti- 
mate on  the  table  did  not  affect  the  qties- 
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iion  of  the  25-iDch  •oale  sorrey  as  re- 
gmrded  that  part  of  England  which  had 
Dot  been  aorrejed  on  that  scale.  If  the 
Committee  ahoiud  not  reponimend  the  ex- 
tension of  the  survey  on  that  scale,  the 
Gorernment  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do ;  but  if  the  Committee  should  recom- 
mend it,  and  if  the  Government  agreed 
with  them',  then  it  would  be  only  neces- 
sary to  propose  a  supplementary  Estimate, 
without  bringing  it  on'  in  connection  with 
the  present  Estimate,  whieh  did  not  affect 
the  question. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

"  That  the  Item  of  £71,000*  for  the  Suryey  of 
tiie  United  Kiogdom  be  omitted  from  the  pro^ 
posed  Vote." 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  43  ; 
Noes  75:  Majority  34; 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL    SEEVIOE   ESTIMATES. 

(3.)  ^750.000  Customs  Department. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  that 
the  Committee  of  A<;count8  which  sat  last 
year,  reported  that  the  audit  of  the 
ineome  of  the  Revenue  was  very  imper- 
fect. He  should  be  glad  to  learn  how 
far  the  Treasury  had  been  able  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  that 
Committee. 

Mb.  PEEL  said,  the  Committee,  after 
pointing  out  the  defects  ip  thp  present 
system  of  audit,  had  not  proposed  any 
particular  form  of  remedy,  but  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  to  the  subject.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  Report  was  pre- 
sented the  Treasury  placed  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  Audit  Board,  and 
had  been  informed  from  time  to  time  that 
steps  were  heing  taken  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  In 
compliance  with  suggestions  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  last  Session  to  give  effect  to 
them,  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  revenue  departments  for  the  year 
1861-2  would  shortly  be  sent  to  the 
Audit  Board,  and  by  them  dealt  with  as 
the  Act  directed.  He  had  likewise  taken 
care  to  comply  with  the  final  recommend- 
ation of  the  Committee,  that  the  items  for 
Works  should  be  presented  in  greater  de- 
tail than  hitherto. 

Vote  agreed  to :  as  were  also  the  fol- 
lowing Votes  : — 

(4.)  £1,382,274,  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment. 


(5.)  £2,084,687,  Post  Office  Services, 
&c. 
(6.)  £535,834,  Superannuations,  be, 
Qouse  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  Tomorrow. 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

OFFICERS'  COMMISSIONS  BILL. 
TBIBD    BEADINQ. 

Prder  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

Mb.  HENNES3T  said,  the  Minister 
irho  haa  charge  of  this  Bill  described  it, 
on  the  second  reading,  as  a  matter  of  little 
moment ;  hut  he  differed  in  opinion  troxa 
the  right  hon.  Gentleinan,  for  he  thought 
this  fneas^re  ope  of  great  importance. 
He  helieVed  Her  Majesty  already  pos- 
sessed ample  powers  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  the  Bill  had  in  view,  by  Her 
Royal  warrant;  and  if  that  were  so,  the 
Bill  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  danger- 
ous, because  it  invaded  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative. He  begged  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  Lord  Coke  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  commis^ons— namely,  that  they 
were  of  two  classes,  those  which  sprang 
from  the  Royal  prerogative,  and  those 
which  sprang  froip  the  statute  law.  Now, 
Commissions  in  the  army  and  militia  be- 
longed to  tlie  former  class.  They  are  pure 
prerogative  commissions.  In  we  second 
volume  of  Blachtone,  there  is  a  passage 
illustrating  this — 

•*  When  Charles  I.  had,  during  hit  northern  ex- 
pedition, isaned  commissions  of  lieutenanoj  and 
exerted  loroe  military  powers,  which,  having  heen 
long  exercised,  were  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Crown,  it  beoaine  a  queetion  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment how  far  the  power  of  the  Militia  did  inhe- 
rently reside  in  the  King,  being  unsupported  by 
any  statute,  and  fbund^  only  on  immemorial 
uiare.  The  question  became  at  length  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  fittal  rupture  ^tween  the 
King  and  his  Parliament ;  the  two  Houses  not 
only  denying  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but 
also  seidng  into  their  own  hands  the  entire  power 
of  the  Militia/' 

On  this  usurpation  by  the  two  Houses 
of  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
Royalty,  Mr.  Hallam  remarks — 

"The  notion  that  either  or  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, who  potteis  no  portion  of  executive  au- 
thority, could  take  on  themselves  one  of  its  most 
peculiar  and  important  functions  was  so  prepos- 
terous that  we  can  scarcely  give  credit  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  any  reasonable  person  who  advanced  it." 

And  he  adds-*- 

«<  The  power  manifestly  resided  in  the  King." 
Again,  the  Eoyal  prerogative  is  laid  down 
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distinctly  in  the  pk-ealnbl^  t6  the  Idth 
Chas,  II.  0.  6,  which  declares  that^ 

"Thift  |K>iref  etei*  itk$  audi*  ih€  tmddubted 
right  of  Bii  Blajetij  and  bis  Reveal  Pfedo^eMOrt, 
Kittgt  and  QiweM  of  Eogland ;  and  that  both  or 
either  Heaae  of  Parliaaieat  eanoot  nor  o«f  bt  to 
pretend  to  the  tame." 

Kow,  as  military  commissioos  are  not  sta- 
tutory— as  it  is  eyident  that  th^y  al^  is- 
sued solely  by  Royal  Prerogative — the 
question  arises  whether  any  statute  is  te- 
qnired  to  gire  authority  to  direct  the  issue 
6f  stich  commissions  in  any  tiiatiner  the 
Sovereign  may  deem  proper.  On  the  27th 
of  Mar,  1830»  Sir  Robert  Peel  informed 
the  House  of  a  precedent  on  this  itib- 
ject,  which  is  extremely  interesting  at 
this  moment.    He  said — 

"  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  Of  QuMn  Mary, 
Her  Majesty,  in  eonneqnenoe  of  the  great  labour 
whidh  tbe  snstahied  ui  the  gorenimenl  of  the 
Kingdom,  waa  nnable  without  mncb  dasher  and 
inooDvenience  to  sirn  the  commission  warrants, 
letters,  missives,  and  other  papers,  and  she  there- 
fore appointed  eertain  persons,  and  gate  them 
AnthoHty  to  seal  the  necessary  Initf  wments  instead 
of  the  Qtwen.  These  persons  were  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  the  ChanoeUor  of  the  Daohy  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order  ef  the  Garter.'*      i 

2fo  doubt  this  pitent  of  Queen  Mary  Was   to  "execute  the  oSce"of"guaHlansTiidrju^ 
framed  on   an   example  in   her  father's   and  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  all  writs,  letteri 
reign.     A  patent  of  Henry  VIII.  (which   P«t«iit,  eommissions,  and  other  ibsh-vmenu  oi^ 

may  be  seen   in  the   British  Museum)  7i^*"£»  ^»>**»\«**<>«»^' 7- ^?f|!'*^ 

.  ^  A  _▲  •  i    teste  by  or  mider  ourself,  shall  bear  teste  in  or 

gives   power    to   certain    persons   named   .n^^r  the  name  of  the  first  for  the  tame  being  ef 
therein,  to  use  a  stamp  bearing  the  im-    the  said  guardians  and  justices." 
press  of  the  Royal  signature  to  warrants, '  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^,^„^  ^(  ^^^  ^^ 

and  It  IS  stated  in  the  patent  that  it  is  October,  18^  which  not  only  regidated 
given  for  a  limited  time  and  for  the  Royal  eommissions  in  the  army,  but  e?«n  the 
eonvenience.  ^,        ^      .  ,   I  pay  of  the  officers.    He  was  informed  that 

Amongst    the    other    Royal    warrants  ^^  Government  relied  upon  yarious  Acts 
which  are  not  statutory  are  those  r«laUng   ^^  Parliament  as  sanctioning  the  cou^e 


«*  VtCTotui  IL— Whefcai  II  bsle«Mli  «i«e  tfi  in 
right  of  oar  Eloyal  prerogatite  to  bav«  the  c«* 
tody  ef  lunatics  and  their  esUtes,  they  being  is 
our  immediate  care,  commitment,  and  disposal, 
which  doth  occasion  multiplicity  of  anitors  and 
addresses  to  onr  own  person ;  we,  therefore,  for 
the  ease  ef  ovrself  and  of  the  said  MteM^4o  ly 
these  presents  give  an4  grant  nnto  yon  Ihll  power 
and  anthority,  without  expecting  any  further  spe- 
cial warrant  from  us,  from  time  to  tipne  to  give 
orders  and  warrahtA  fbr  the  pTepaHng  of  grints, 
and  therettpon  to  make  and  pass  oommitiDenia. 
And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  year  warr^nli 
Given  at  our  Palace  of  Bad^inghsBi  Howe  A^ 
16th  day  of  July,  184 1,  m  the  5th  jear  of  oar 
reign." 

The  hoil.  Oentleman  referred  to  certain 
othef  Boyal  warrants  issued  datite  the 
reign  of  the  Oeorges,  as  well  as  ouring 
the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  CrowB  by  its 
own  prerogative,  and  without  Aet  of  Par- 
lianoent,  had  at  vanoss  times  authorized 
Commissioners  to  affix  their  signatures  to 
documents  otherwise  requiring  die  siga 
manual.  He  called  attention  to  the  war- 
rant of  1719,  which  runs  thus — 

'*OtOROB  R. — Whereas  we  hare  det^mined 
speedify  to  go  in  person  beyond  the  aaasv  aad 
we  therefore  by  the  advice  of  onr  Ceanefl  haT# 
eonqiLitoted  and  appoioted  the  said  Lords  Justices 


they  had  now  adopted.  The  principal 
Act,  of  course,  would  he  that  of  the  reign 
of  George  IT,  passed  in  1830.     But  in 


to  the  care  and  cnstodr  of  lunatics.  This 
is  n  well-known  branch  of  the  Koyal  pre- 
rogative. In  Mr.  Chitty*s  work  oa  the 
PrerogatiTe  of  the  Crown,  he  says-  |  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  3^  ^^H  3^  ^  ^l,^ 

*•  This  prerogatire  is  generally,  but  not  ncce^  procedure  with  regard  to  it,  that  Act 
ianly  exercised  by  the  person  who  has  the  custody  ,  f  *^ii„  AX4f^^^  f^Z.  ^i.^  ««-.  «i»;«v  ♦!,* 
Of  the  Great  Seal.  It  may  bi  delegated  to  hny  I  totally  differed  from  the  one  which  the 
other  person,  and  even  when  granted  to  the  Chan-   right  hen.  G<Mntleman  thought  proper  to 


There  had  been  a  message 
from  the  King,  stating  that  he  was 
physically  unable  to  sign  his  name,  aod 
recommending  something  to  be  done. 
The  Royal  message  was  responded  to  by 


eellor,  as  it  almost  universally  has  been,  a  special-  introduce. 

authority  under  the  Royal  sign  manual   seems 

necessary,  for  such  authority  docs  not  appear  to 

form  part  of  the  Chancellor's  general  jurisdiction. 

This  warrant  confers  no  jurisdiction,  bnt  merely 

a  power  of  adasiaistration." 

Kow,  this  delegation  of  the  Royal  antho- '  an  address  from  both  Houses  complymg 

rity  by  a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual, ;  with  His  Majesty  s  gracious  recommenda. 

and  not  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  ex-  ;  *»<>^»  and  the  day  following  the  BiU  giving 

•ctly  a  case  in  point,  and  he  (Mr.  Hen-  \  effect  to  the  new  arrangement  was  intro. 

nessy)  would  be  surprised  if  any  answer  (  ^"ced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.     That  Act 

could  be  giren  to  the  conclusive  precedent   ^^  George  IV.  applied  to  every  exercise 

furnished   by  that  warrant,  which  runs  I  ®^  *^®  "gn  manual,  whether  in  re^)ect  to 

thus statutory  or  prerogative  commissions^  and 
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th^fefor^  tb6  Act  of  Pat-lidtoeot  was  tae- 
^eBsary;  but  tine  p^esetit  Bill  did  not 
touch  commisdotis  effected  by  statute,  but 
ttily  buch  as  ipraug  from  prerogative.  If, 
in  everytbiDg  touching  the  issue  of  com- 
tttis^Ds,  the  Crown  had  ft-om  time  to  time 
by  taumefous  warrants  vindicated  the  pte- 
Irogatite,  ought  that  Hotise  now  to  cou^- 
iddet  a  Bill  such  a«  this  ?  Why  should 
they  How  be  discussing  a  Bill  which  pro- 
ves^ to  give  to  the  Queen  a  power  whi($h 
libe  and  her  predecessors  had  exercised, 
and  Which  he  hoped  hei^  successors  would 
ijontintie  to  exercise  ?  Under  all  the  oir- 
ioUmstahC6s,  he  ventured  to  ask  that  th^ 
«ame  <^ur8e  should  be  pursued  in  this  in- 
istance  ^  Was  adopted  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.^-^namely,  that  the  question  should  be 
ICef&rred  to  a  Select  Committee,  that  pre- 
cedents  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
Ihat  bo  delicate  a  matter  as  the  B.oyal  pre- 
rogative should  not  be  dealt  with  in  a 
hasty  and  imperfect  manner.  With  that 
object  he  moved  that  the  Bill  should  be 
recommitt^. 

Amendment  proposed, 

**  To  leave  oat  from  the  words  '  That  the '  to 
the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  *  said  Order  be  discharged/  ** 

—instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  lefi  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'* 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  snid^  he  could 
not  say  that  the  hon.  Gehtlenian  was 
ipsU  B^emii  Hibemior,  but  he  wbs 
more  Royalist  than  the  Kin)(,  for  he  set 
himself  up  as  the  champion  of  the  Queen 'b 
Prerogative  against  the  Qu^n*s  Goverft- 
tnetit.  He  sought  to  show  that  Parlia- 
taient  ought  not  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  iii  passing  the  Bill 
they  might  invade  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  The  second  section,  however, 
)>rdVided  that  Nothing  contained  in  th6 
Aet  should  interfere  with  the  powei*  of 
Her  Majesty  to  sign  military  commissions 
fif  she  should  be  so  minded,  and  therefore 
these  eould  be  no  diuiikiution  of  the  Royal 
prerogatife.  The  argitment  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  that  the  Queen  oould 
altek*  the  practice  by  Her  prerogative, 
and  therefore  it  was  supei'fluous  to 
make  the  change  by  a  PaHianientary 
enactment.  He  eould  easily  satisfy  the 
Hou^e  that  that  opinion  was  unfounded. 
It  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  military 
eommissiohs  Were  not  as  a  rule  signed 
by  the  Sovereign.    As  lung  as  there  had 


been  an  army  in  thd  couhiry,  it  had  been 
the  unvarying  practice  for  every  mili* 
tary  oommission^not  naval  commissions, 
which  were  only  signed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty — to  receive  the  signature 
of  the  Sovereign ;  and  it  had  been  more 
than  once  decided  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
at  Nisi  Frius,  and  was  then  settled  law, 
that  for  a  military  officer  to  prove  his  cha- 
racter it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pro- 
duce his  commission,  and  tliat  the  mention 
of  his  name  in  the  Gazette  was  not  suffi- 
cient. The  passage  in  the  warrant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  alluded  referred  only  to  the  coun- 
tersigning by  the  responsible  Minister, 
which  was  necessary  whenever  the  sign 
manual  was  psed,  «nd  gave  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  no  )iower  to  sign  military 
commissions.  The  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member,  if  it  meant  anything,  meont  that 
it  was  competent  to  the  Crown  to  make 
the  change,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  Parliament  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Now,  it  happened  that  there  had 
been  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  legis- 
lating upon  that  very  matter ;  and  if  the 
Crown  had  possessed  the  prerogative  of 
dispensing  with  the  signature  of  com- 
missions,  those  Acts  would  not  have  been 
needed.  Originally  all  commissions  lapsed 
on  the  death  of  the    Sovereign  who  had 

f ranted  them,  but  bv  the  Act  7^8  Will. 
11.  c.  27,  s.  21,  which  was  passed  in  an 
excellent  constitutional  period,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  future  that  should  not  occur. 
By  another  Act  passed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queeh  Anne,  il  was  pro- 
vided that  commissions  for  civil  or  tnili- 
tary  employments  should  continue  for  sit 
months  after  the  death  of  the  Sovereign. 
Then  came  the  Act  passed  in  the  11th 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  to  which 
th6  hon.  Member  had  referred.  That  Act 
was  passed  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  life  of 
G^orse  IV*,  when  he  was  incapable  of  sign- 
ing his  name  t  and  the  reason  why  there 
was  in  that  case  a  message  to  Parliament 
waft,  that  the  incapaiiity  to  sign  was  gene- 
ral, and  did  not  apply  only  to  military  com- 
missions, fiut  military  dommissiutis  were 
included  hi  that  Act,  Which,  had  the  King 
had  the  power  to  dispense  with  the  sign 
manual,  would  have  been  wholly  unneces- 
sary. He  might  further  obsenre  that  in 
the  Act  of  the  present  reign,  entitled  an 
Act  for  the  Continuance  of  Military 
Commissions,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
mise of  the  Crown,  the  follo\ung  words 
occurred:—  r^^^^i^ 
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"  Wbereiis  gretX  inoonrenienoe  rwulted  on  the   the   right  hon.    6eDt1era«n   w^^ld   eitbtf 
demise  of  the  Crown  with  respect  to  the  renewal  ^„  extension  of  the  Mriod  during 

of  miUtarTeommissionSfbe  itenmotedthatalltnch    '^t^v^i       a   ±  ^      ^  ».* 

eommissions  continue  in  force  nntileanoelled.''        ''"'^^  *"«  Act  was  to   be  operatire.  or 

would  refrain  from  opposing  the  MotuHi 
of  any  iqdepen^ent  Menib4^  ^o  thai  effect 
Mr.  CAYB  said,  that  the  Liniit*tion 
Clause  was  quite  unneoessarj  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  TreasojTjr.  f  his  was  giYCo 
bj  ihe  Aft  itself.^  hecjau^  the  Secretary 
of  State  could  dther  refuse  to  eertifj 
schools,  and  so  limit  the  number  ;  or  be 
might  discharge  the  children,  or  reduce 
the  allowance.  This  Bill  would  be  use- 
less, because,  as  ^he  commitments  frere  at 
Tarious.  diftes,  th^  schools  would  ha?e  to 
be  kept  up  for  an  efer-lessening  number 
of  children,  reduced  at  last  to  one.  The 
Colonial  Office  had  allowed  t)^  9i^rha^<>^ 
Industrial  Schools  Act  (a  similar  messure) 
without  the  Limitation  Clause,  and  be 
trusted^  therefore,  tha|^  the  Goremment 
would  consent  to  prolong  the.,  operation 
of  the  Act  of  1861. 

S;r  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was 
willing  to  own  that  the  limitation  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  to  two  jears  would 
prove  completelj  destructive  to  the  effi« 
cienej  of  the  aeheols,  because  commit- 
ments could  not  be  carried  oat  during  thst 
period.  An  extension'  of  the  terms  of 
the  measure  was  therefore  necessarj,  bat 
as  it  was  onlj  sn  experiment,  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  to  prolong  it  oiilf  for 
another  year,  when  Parliament  would  be 
better  able  to  judg^  whether  H  was  de- 
sirable to  continue  it  for  a  series  of  years 
or  at  once  to  make  it  permanent.  Nine 
schools  had  been  certified  under  the  Act» 
in  addition  to  numerous  others  under  the 
previous  Act.  He  understood  that  the 
whole  provisions  of  the  measure  would  be 
operative  in  respect  of  children  committed 
to  these  schools  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  sentences. 

Mb.  NBWDEGATE  could  not  but  re- 
mark upon  the  haste  in  which  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill  liad  been  framed.  He  thought 
it  onlj  reasonable  that  thej  ought  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  bad  been 
issued  to  the  schools  before  they  proceeded 
with  the  further  stages  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SOTUERON  ESTCOURT  said, 
he  would  suggest  that,  before  the  next 
stage  of  the  Bill,  full  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  the  House  for  the  mature 
consideration  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  he  wished  te 
give  notice  that*  in  Committee,  he  wooU 
move  the  repeal  of  the  clause  which  lint* 
ted  the  duration  of  the  Act. 

u.yuzeu  by  Google 


That  provision  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite 
decisive  of  the  point  at  issue  ;  and  having 
shown  that  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  were  contradicted  by  a  long 
course  of  precedents,  he  trusted  he  need 
say  nothing  further  in  order  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  the  House  for  the  Bill. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
whether  what  was  termed  the  submission 
list  was  not  in  reality,  when  it  received 
the  sign  manual,  the  effectual  authority. 
All  that  the  Bill  did  was  to  give  effect 
to  that  authority. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  would 
answer  the  question.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  submitted  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  recommended  for  commissions. 
Her  Majesty  placed  her  sign  manual  at 
the  top  of  the  list  if  she  approved  of  it, 
and  there  were  written  directions  at  the 
bottom  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue 
commissions  to  the  persons  named,  and 
she  signed  that  also. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wiihdraum. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3*,  hnd  passed. 


INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS    ACTS    (1861) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 
SBOOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  an  objection 
in  the  Bill.  As  it  stood,  managers  of  the 
schools  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  Government  were  at  present 
responsible.  He  also  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Reformatory  system,  and  to  the 
fact  that  Justices  of  Assiie  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  reformatories,  to  be  | 
there  maintained  at  a  certain  expense, ; 
children  who  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  criminal.  If  the  Government  would 
give  encouragement  to  Ragged  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  they  would  help  to  save 
great  numbers  of  children  from  criminal 
and  vagrant  habits,  and  lessen  the  ne- 
cessity for  reformatories.  By  limiting  the 
opeintion  of  the  Act  to  two  years,  the 
Uovernment  had  quite  emasculated  the 
measure,  and  placed  reformatories  in  a 
worse  position  than  before.  He  hoped 
Sir  George  Lewie 
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oiples,  believing  that  the  tjmf^  had  ar- 
riyed  for  the  adoptloii  oi  some  i^easure 
that  would  imjpose  some  limits  to  the 
great  (?;q[^x^tare  incurred  under  t^^  pre^ 
sent  system.  There  w.ea^  ni^y  proyisions 
of  the  revised  measure  of  which  he  ap- 
proved; and  he  thought  that  if  som^  fur- 
ther modifications  werss  intrq^uced^  the 
i^e^  arrangei^ent  would  work  very  well. 
Bvt  h^  pou)d  hot?  I)^lp  lygretting  that  re- 
ligious examination  was  altpgether  lost 
sight  of.  It  wfus  his  opinion  I^Eit  the  reli- 
gous  education,  which  j^^ftlowei;  prders  of 
ike  people  received  at  the  National  Schools, 
h^^^uch  greater  influence  than  people 
imieigine^.  for  t^  children  took  home  the 
lesMns  thej^  jirere  tanght^^a^d  thus  spread 
an  influence  over  .their^parepts  and  other 
relatives.  The  examinations  were  unob- 
jectionable as  regarded  boys ;  but  he 
thought  that  i  soi^j  par^-iyere  decidedly 
objectionable  when  apphed  to  girls,  who 
did  not  require  the  same  extent  of  edu- 
cation in  some  of  the  branches.  Instruc- 
tion $n  reading,  Vnting,  and  arithmetic, 
was  no  doubt  important  to  girls  as  well 
as  to  boys;  but  the  former  had  to 
deyote  i^;  portion  of  the  day  to  learn- 
ing how  to  perform  household  work, 
and  other  domestic  duties,  and  eppccially 
needlework,  which  were  so  important  to 
them  in  after-life,  and  thprefor^  could  not 
bestow  so  much  time  on  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  as  boys  could.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  agree  with  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  who  addr^sed  their  Lordships  the 
other  evening  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  in 
the  estimation  which  he  seemed  to  place 
upon  these  three  branches  of  knowledge. 
In  his  opinion,  they  formed  the  best  pos- 
sible foundation  for  the  education  which 
could  be  given  in  the  National  Schools  to 
the  children  of  the  labouring  poor.  It 
was  too  much  to  expect  anything  like  pro- 
ficiency in  dictation  from  those  poor  diil- 
dren,  when  men  of  mature  age  and  ample 
education  often  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  when  subjected  to  competitive 
examination.  He  considered  that  the  test 
of  writing  from  dictation  should  not  form 
a  ground  for  making  the  grant.  He  thought 
that  writing  should  be  paid  for  as  a  result ; 
and  a  small  gratuity  might  be  added  for 
writing  from  dictation.  The  heading  is 
writing — the  thing  required  is  writing 
from  dictation.  He  altogether  objected 
to  the  grouping  according  to  age  in  our 
National  schools.  Who  would  propose  to 
educate  their  own  children  on  such  a  system 
as  that  proposed  under  the  Hevised  Code  ? 


Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  fon  Thwr»r 
day  next. 

TRADE  MARKS  BlLt.— COMMITTEE. 
ADJOUaNBD  ntBATB. 

Order. r^d«  for   resuming^  Adjourned 

Senate  on;^iieatio5  (IQlb  March],  "That 
r.  Moffatt  be  added  to;  the  Select  Ct m- 
niittee  on  the  Trade  Marks  9ill."      ,■  ..y 
^Question  again  proposed.  • 
Debate  returned. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  that  there 
werie  threse  pprtitoi  wtfo  were  "tiffi^ted  by 
file  BilH  namely,  manofacturerir;  pur- 
chasers, «nd  that  important  dlass  who 
Btood  between  both,  namely,  the  whole- 
sale fender.  When  the  subject  was  last 
before  the  House  it  was  proposed  that 
the  name  of  the  hon.  MemWr  fdr  Honi- 
ton  (Mr.  Moffatt)  sh<iuld  be  added  to  the 
Select  Committee,  and  he  (Mr.  Crawford) 
was  desirous  that  that  propoaiton  should 
be  carried,  as  it  was  impOrtWnt  that  the 
interest  of  the  whol^le  fenders  should 
be  represented.  The  legal  profession  and 
the  manufacturing  interest  were  represen- 
ted, but  the  claims  of  the  wholesale  houses 
to  be  represented  appeared  to  have  Wen 
altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  composition 
of  the  Committee. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

HoqM  a^joamed  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'.olopjJF* 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  March  14, 1862; 

Mnrorxs.] — Pubuo  Bills. — 1*  Ofiloert'  Commli- 
tiont. 
8*  £zcheqtier  Bills. 

EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OF 
REGULATIONS.-  OBSERVATIONS. 
LoBD  ST.  LEONARDS,  pursuant  to 
notice,  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  so  much  of  the  Revised  Code  of 
Education  as  relates  to  the  grouping  of  the 
Children  for  Examination.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  pro- 
yisions of  the  Revised  Code,  nor  had  he 
any  intention  to  find  fault  generally  with 
the  measure.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  admired  some  of  it  prin* 
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He  hoped  and  trusted  thdt  the  regiilation 
as  to  grouping  would  be  struck  out  as  inop* 
^raiivtd  for  any  ptrjpose  of  good ; — for  that 
uras  really  the  most  important  point  pre- 
te&ted  for  their  consideration  under  this 
new  Code.  The  difficulty  it  was  said  had 
arisen  fh>m  not  dlBtlnguiUhing  between 
Oxamination  and  instruction ;  but  Purely 
it  required  no  great  difficulty  for  any  sane 
man  to  discern  the  diffbrence  between 
them.  It  was  utterly  absurd  to  talk  of 
r&nging  children  in  a  national  school  ao^ 
cording  to  their  age  instead  of  according 
to  their  proficiency.  Tliey  might  as  well 
group  the  children  iEi:cc6rding  to  Weight 
as  according  iX)  age ;  for  the  latter  was  in 
reality  no  test  of  intellectual  progress. 
He  could  understand,  when  a  number  df 
boys  were  first  promiscuously  thrown  to- 
other fbr  education,  thkt  it  would  be  pro- 
per  to  range  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
according  to  age,  until  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  each  had  been,  in  a  manner,  as- 
certained ;  but  when  that  had  once  been 
done,  the  position  of  the  boys  should  be  de* 
termined  according  to  their  ability ;  other- 
Wise  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
might  be  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school, 
might  appear  at  its  head,  while  a  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age,  and  of  distinguished 
abilities,  might  be  placed  among  the  low- 
est children.  If  such  a  system  as  this 
were  adopted  in  a  school,  nothing  better 
could  be  expected  than  that  it  should  tum* 
ble  to  pieces ;  for  it  would  crush  all  com- 
petition and  emulation  among  the  children, 
and  bring  them  all  to  one  melancholy  dead 
level.  Parents,  too,  would  not  like  to  see 
the  places  of  clerer  children  taken  by 
children  who  could  not  answer  a  single 
question  in  the  examinations.  For  him- 
self, he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
would  not  gire  his  support  to  a  school  con- 
ducted on  such  a  principle.  He  thought 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Oarrying  out  of  this  proposal  was  utterly 
itnpracticable  if  the  good  discipline  of  the 
ichools  wad  to  be  kept  up.  The  scheme,  he 
eontended,  would  be  fbund  to  work  great 
injustice  in  the  case  of  scholars  whose 
talents  had  advanced  when  in  the  school 
to  a  position  beyond  their  years,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  Tl)6 
requirements  of  the  groups  were  in  seve- 
ral instances  altogether  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  children,  and  should  there* 
fore  be  lowered.  Nothing  Would  be 
tnore  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion  than  that  any  scheme  should  be  iu' 
troduced  which  turned  out  unsuccessful. 
Lord  St.  Leonards 


He  therefore  hoped  that  delay  Would 
take  place  in  the  introduction  of  any  a\* 
terations  in  the  present  system,  and  that 
they  would  only  be  made  after  the  fullest 
consideration.  Jt  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  children  in  national  schools 
were  not,  like  the  children  of  the  Wealthy 
classed,  kept  continuously  at  school  and 
careflilly  watched  and  taught  during  their 
vacations.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  went  minutely  into  the  detail  of 
three  tables  {which  were  subsequently 
laid  upon  the  table  w^th  Rcsoljutiona  to 
be  moved  by  him  in  accordance  with  his 
observations).  The  first  table  showed  the 
exact  state  of  the  classes  of  Thames  Dit- 
ton  School  as  they  at  present  stood;  the 
second  showed  how  greatly  those  classes 
must  be  broken  Up  and  distributed  in 
order  to  form  the  grouping  required  by 
the  Eevised  Code;  and  the  third  exhi- 
bited the  result  of  an  examination  of  both 
the  boys'  and  the  girls'  schools  accord- 
ir^  to  th$  groups^  and  which  examina- 
tion he  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  said  proved 
how  impossible  it  was  to  adopt  the  group- 
ing of  the  Code  without  the  most  serious 
injury  to  the  schools. 

LoBD  KINGSDOWN  said,  he  desired 
before  the  noble  Earl  the  Lord  President 
replied,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  hardship 
that  would  arisO  in  particular  cases  as  soon 
as  the  revised  scheme  was  carried  Into 
effBct.  He  was  not  about  to  controvert 
the  principle  on  which  that  scheme  was 
founded.  It  was  very  reasonable,  where 
in  past  time  there  had  been  any  neglect, 
that  the  managers  of  those  schools  should 
sufier  the  consequences.  But  the  case  to 
which  he  \vished  to  call  attention  was  that 
of  schools  in  neighbourhoods  where  there 
was  a  large  mads  of  population,  and  few 
wealthy  residents.  The  only  means  of 
maintaining  schools  iii  such  localities,  or 
establishing  them  in  the  first  instanoe,  was 
to  procure  subscriptions  in  the  locality  to 
erect  the  schools,  and  then  rely  afterwards 
on  the  payments  from  the  children  and  the 
Government  grant.  He  had  presented  a 
petition,  a  few  days  ago,  from  Chatham, 
representing  the  case  of  the  school  in  that 
neighbourhood.  By  the  aid  of  a  subscript 
tion  £2,400  was  raised,  and  a  school  nas 
established.  The  only  means  by  which 
that  school  could  hope  to  be  maintained 
was  the  government  grant,  to  which  under 
the  old  system  it  was  entitled.  The 
managers  had  not  incurred  any  charge  of 
neglect,  but  the  school  had  not  been  opened 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  of  course 
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but  little  progress  in  teaching  could  as  yet 
hare  been  made,  and  under  these  ciroUm- 
stabces  he  understot^d  that  according  to  the 
Bevised  Code  the  School  would  be  entitled 
to  little  or  no  allowance.  This  was  the 
statement  he  had  receiyed  of;  thf  positipn 
of  the  schools  at  Chatham — 

"  Perhapt  yoa  will  allow  me  to  atk  jour  atten- 
tion, to  the.verv  great  dHBooUies  in  which  the 
Mi0olt  in  Ohatham  will  be  placed  if  the  new  Code, 
even  if  reviaed  at  proposed,  be  adopted.  Of  foar 
aetB  of  sohooU  in  Chatham  and  Bremptou,  th^wiM 
an  arerage  attendance  of  nearl/  a  thotisand 
•oholars,  one  sohool  for  boys,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  a  hundred  children,  who  l^ 
)oog  mainl/  to  the  working  olaM,  must  be  closed 
in  this  case  (St.  Paul's,  Chatham)  the  managers 
are  already  behindhand  with  th^ir  funds,  and  they 
cannot  sustain  the  least  further  liability.  The 
managers  of  a  second  set  of  schools  (St.  John's) 
contemplate  raising  the  payments  of  the  children, 
the  result  of  which  change-^must  be  to  drive  away 
the  scholars,  whose  parents  are  of  the  labouring 
class.  Such,  in  this  instance,  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Minutes,  even  as  revised. 
In  a  third  and  very  important  set  of  schools  at 
Brompton,  the  result  of  the  changes  on  the  part 
of  Government  would  be  probably  to  sever  the 
connection  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
certainly  to  divert  the  education  from  the  lowest 
to  a  higher  class.  In  the  fourth,  which  is  our 
own  case,  the  schools  include  boys'  school,  girls' 
school,  beth  under  certificated  teachers,  and  in. 
fants'  Bcikool  under  a  mistress  not  certificated. 
The  result  of  the  new  Code  would  be  that  one  of 
these  schools,  and  one  certificated  teacher,  would 
disappear.  Our  schools  supply  education  to  280 
children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  ^00,  at 
least  80  per  cent  being  honA  fide  of  the  working 
class." 

The  chief  defect  in  tho  new  system  was, 
that  it  would  press  with  great  severity 
upon  the  districts  which  most  needed 
Government  assistance.  It  was  extremely 
hard  that  persons,  who  had  expended  their 
money  and  their  time  in  establishing  such 
schools,  should  now  find  that  both  money 
and  time  were  thrown  away.  If  this  evil 
could  be  remedied,  a  point  of  much  import- 
ance would  be  gained ;  and  he  therefore 
asked  for  it  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  whose  sole  object,  he  was  sure, 
must  be  to  introduce  that  system  which 
would  work  best  in  practice  and  which 
Mrould  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  public. 
The  Bishop  of  LONDON  :  My  Lords, 
probably  the  noble  Earl  will  be  anxious  to 
know  the  general  feeling  of  those  who  on 
the  whole  are  well  disposed  towards  the 
new  Code,  but  who  think  it  is  susceptible 
of  some  changes  for  the  better.  The 
remarks  of  the  noble  Baron  who  has  just 
spoken  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  seem  to  point 
to  one  change  which  every  person  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  desires  to  see  made. 


Even  those  whd  are  mobt  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  Code,  inoloding>  I  believe, 
fhe'<!!i^tnmisBioners  them^eltes,  ar^  ^  th^ 
same  opinion.  The  noble  Baroti  has  stated 
that  some  schools,  which  have  b^en  lately 
formed,  will  suffer  very  greatly,  beeiiuBe 
the  children  there  cannot  al  present  come 
up  to  the  test  imposed  by  the  examination. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was,  that  there 
should  be  two  sorts  of  grants-^one  which 
should  depend  i|pon  Uie  results  of  exa« 
mination,  and  the  other  upon  attendance 
merely.  Important  as  it  is  to  introduce 
the  principle  of  examination,  and  to  makd 
the  payment  to  the  schools  depend  grebtl^f 
upon  that  test,  pefsons  most  conversant 
with  the  system  believe  that  it  id  still 
almost  indispensable  to  give  some  weightl 
to  the  mere  fact  of  attendance,  so  that 
the  money  gained  by  each  school  should 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  children,  even  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  pass  the  examination. 
This  concession  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  chil4re|i  ^  ulider  a  certain  age.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  that  a  similar  concession 
should  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  older 
children ;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  concede  this  point,  public 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  Code  Would  be 
greatly  changed.  It  is  said  that  though  this 
Code  shows  an  honest  desire  t6  extend  the 
benefits  of  these  schools  to  remote  country 
districts  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
reached  by  the  Government  system,  still 
the  test  of  examination  will  bear  hardly 
upon  those  country  districts,  where  you 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  children 
to  make  the  progress  which  they  attain  in 
large  schools  in  towns.  It  is  further  said 
that  the  governors  of  schools  will  be  little 
disposed  to  pledge  themselves  to  pay  the 
masters  and  pupil-teachers  when  great 
uncertainty  will  prevail  whether  sohooh 
will  receive  any  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment— an  uncertainty,  too,  depending 
upon  the  results  of  a  single  day.  1  will 
not  weary  your  Lordships  by  touohing 
upon  the  causes  which  may  prevent  the 
attendance  of  tho  children  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  or  upon  the  flurry  and 
excitement  which  the  examination  will  be 
sure  to  create.  If,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  stimulus  which  the  examination  will 
give,  you  make  a  further  grant  for  at- 
tendance, the  school  managers  will  he 
encouraged  to  go  quietly  on  with  their 
work  throughout  the  year  \  they  will 
probably  then  be   willing  to  incur  the 
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obligation  of  paying  t^ae^ers  and  masters, 
and  you  will  avqid  the  uncertainty  which 
must  always  attend  an  examination  held 
on  one . particolar  day  in  the.  year.  I 
believe  that  a  i^r^t  oblige  qf  ^liitg  has 
taken  plaee.  in  refe^Q^ce' to  this  Kevised 
Code  daring  the  last  few  weeks.  I  cannot 
say  that  aUtho  feelings  of  irritation  with 
which  it  was  first  received-— ^Jinj^s  not, 
perhaps,  yery  unnai;ui^  u^4f^,the  circum- 
stances—^ay^  )^n  .  aUogether  allayed ; 
but  there  has  certainly  been  a  change.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  clergy  generally,  but 
I  can  speak  for  a  gr^t  many  ^f  i^hem^a^d 
I  find  th^^^^ose  of  the  clergy  with  "Whom 
I  have  opportunities  of  consulting  are,  pn 
the  whole,  not  unfavourable  to  ^e  G^e. 
At  the  BO^p  ti°^i  ^^7  ar^appr^hensive 
upon  particular  ^pqnts,  and  on  no  one 
point  is  there  greater  apprehension  th^n 
on  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  As 
a  concession  has  bteen  made  with  ^j^gard  to 
infants  under  seven,  noi^ew:  machinery  will 
be  necessary  to  make  t^ip  same  principle 
apply  to  cbildren  above  that  age.  Let  one- 
third  of  the  grfnt,  if  you  please,  be  given  for 
r^ular  i^t^^dax^cOjin  t^e  case  of  children 
above  seven,  and  let  two-thirds  fiwait  the 
test  of  examination.  If  this  were  done,  I 
believe  that  mu^h  of  t^e  feeling  w^ich  at 
present  agitates  the  rnind^  of  the  clergy 
and  others  interested  in  the  schools  would 
gradually  disappear.  I  am  glad  that  my 
right  rev.  Brother  (the  Qishop  of  O^^ford) 
spoke  as  he  did  the  other  night,  be^cause  it 
is  well,  when  feelings  like  those  Which  he 
described  exist,  that  they  should  6nd  vent, 
and  they  did  find  vent  on  that  occasion. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  judge  of  the 
feelings  of  the  clergy  generally  by  the 
state  of  things  several  months  back.  It  is 
certain  that  formerly  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  perpetual  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  old  Code,  and  per- 
petual complaints  were  made  that  the 
masters  were  above  their  work,  and  that 
the  education  given  was  not  the  most 
useful  possible.  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
it  said  that  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ought  to  be  better  taught,  even 
though  the  more  ornamental  parts  of 
education  were  left  alone ;  and  complaints 
were  also  made  that  the  pupil<teachers 
and  the  masters  were  so  independent  of 
the  managers,  and  considered  themselves 
so  much  the  officers  of  the  Govern 
ment  in  Downing-street,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  on  with  them.  I  do 
not  say  that  those  complaints  were 
always  well  founded,  but  such  a  feeling 
The  Bishop  of  Lottdon 


existed,  and,  judging  from  this  fact,  a 
change  in  the  system  seemed  called  for. 
But  it  is  singular  enough  that  a  system 
whick  may  |>ep9f^d  tp  |iav^  been  introduced 
attlie^pointof  Uie  bayonet  and  v^hich  waa 
so  much  complained  of,  should  have  en- 
listed every  one  loudly  in  its  praise  at  the 
moment  when  it  seenis  about  to  expire. 
*^'Tir^tem  inoolameiii  odimiii, 
'  SublaUm  ex  oculis  quaerimus  ioTidi." 

Perhaps  a  gqod,.^eal.'  ojf  ^ttns  feeUng^  is 
owing  to  the  manner  in  wiiich  its  suooee^pr 
has  been  introduced,  rather  than  to  its 
ow;^^  yirtties.  It  may  be  possible  to  do 
a  i>fl3atable  thing  in  an  unpalatable  way; 
and  a  system  whicl^  woi^d  come  recom- 
mended by  gentleness  and  conciliation 
suffers  in  public^  opinion  under  ruder  ^and 
rougher' freatMeht;  'The  trutcry*  at  firet 
raised  a^inst  the  Code  w^  ^noi  unnatural, 
but  X  think  i$  has,  upon  the  whole,  sub- 
nded ;  and  what  is  now  the  eameot  desire 
of  the  school-promoters  is,  that  as  sotno 
change  was  perfectly  inevitable  ever  since 
the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
PA^sion^i  that  chf^j;e  should  now  be  in- 
troduced in  the  mano^er  least  likely  to  in- 
jure the  schools,  and  to  expose^  tiie  dergy 
and  others,  who  run  great  risks  in  managing 
them,  to  the  difficulties  which  they  appre- 
hend, under  the,  new  systeg^. 

Eabl  ORANVILLE  :~My  Lords.  I 
am  very  glad'to  ei^press  my  satisfoction 
at  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speeches  we 
have  heard  this  evening ;  and  a  complaint 
whiph  I  might  have  had  to  make  against 
the  two  nol^e  and  leaniied  Lords  has  been 
removed  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  has 
just  sat  down.  Those  noble  and  learned 
Lords  pointed  out  sevepd  objections  to  the 
proposed  system,  but  they  omitted  to  point 
out  any  mode  by  which  those  difficulties 
could  be  avoided.  The  Government  is 
placed  in  a  most  difficult  position  when 
they  introduce  a  measure — immensely  as- 
sisted as  they  have  been  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  question  has  been  ventilated — 
and  when  they  have  made  alterations  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  various 
critics  to  meet  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised,  to  find  those  objections 
repeated,  without  any  suggestions  how 
the  difficulties  were  to  be  met.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  in  what  has  been 
eaid  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  of 
the  evil  inseparable  from  any  system  of 
grant.  If  voluntary  efforts  are  not  forth- 
comings the  evil  is  insuperable,  unless  the 
Government  were  to  assume — as  I  think 
few  persons  in  this  country  would  wish 
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them  to  assUihe — ^the  trhole  ^tkf  of  |)ro- 
vidiD^  edacation  for  th^  people.    There  is 
one  way  in  which  this  difficulty  hbs  be^ 
met  in  large .  districts,  where  voluntai^ 
contributions  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
that  has  been  by  means  of  a  rate,  as  was 
recommended  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners. 
The  QoTierntQaeiit,  hoWever,  decided  not  to 
afdopt  that  recotaimendation,  not  haring 
heard  anything  in  its  favour.    With  r^pect 
to  some  schools  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Imd  learned  Lord  (Lord  Eingsdown),  it 
seems  to  me  thbt  one  of  them  dt  least  was 
bankrupt  in  point  of  instt'Uction.     It  failed 
to  teadi  reliding,  wilting,  and  arithmetic, 
or  it  would  haVe  obtained  the  diapitation 
grunt.    Unless  we  break  down  the  whole 
iystem,  i  do  not  Me  how  otherwise  we  can 
deal  with  schools  in  this  condition.     Th^ 
right  rev.  Prelate  has  rather  objected  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  Revised  Code 
was  introduced,  as  though  it  might  have 
mfet  with  a  different  reception  had  the 
manner  of  its  introduction  been  different. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  ditettosion  that  has 
taken  place,  for  if  we  hsid  not  had  it,  we 
could  not  have  had  that  change  of  opinion 
in  its  favour  which  has  ocxsurred,  and  which 
is  inicreasing  every  day.     But  wbBn  the 
right  rev.  Prelate    points   out  that  the 
pressure  is  entirely  of  a  pecuniary  charac- 
ter, I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  or  myself  could, 
by  any  increased  sweetness  of  manner,  have 
pleased  those  from  whom,  for  the  first  time, 
we  required  results  before  payment.     Our 
object  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  to  destroy  a 
good  work,  but  to  cure  defects,  and  to  create 
some  stimulus  to  ensure  that  schools  shall 
really  impart  sound  elementary  instruction 
before    receiving    the    public   assistance. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  proposes  to  reduce 
that  stimulus  to  an  almost  infinitesimal 
amount.     His  proposition  to  pay  one>half 
or  one-third  for  mere  attendance  would 
very  much  lessen  the  stimulus  we  desire  to 
apply,  and  without  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  be  really  useless.     I  must  now 
notice  the  observations  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  St.  Leonards^. 
In  the  first  place  I  must  thank  him  for  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  general  advantage 
of  the  new  Code.     It  was  necessary  to 
apply  some  check  to  the  continually  in- 
creasing expenditure  on  schools.     There 
was  one  point  in  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  speech  that  would  have  caused  me 
pain  had  I  not  a  complete  answer  to  it — I 
mean  his  apprehension  that  the  religious 
uistmction  in  schools  would  be  interfered 


with  by  what  we  pifopose  'to  tfei    Now, 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  who*  addreissed  us  the 
other  night  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford),  and 
wISlo  ^Ifh'atMtad  every  topic  of  objection 
against  the  .Code,fikft  that  point  quite  un- 
touched, adidth(^gl]i^.t^.  Prelate  who  has 
just  spokenCthe  Bishop  of  London)  has  made 
no  complaint  of  any  such  apprehended  inter- 
fbr^oei^  YipAir  L^^ships^  will  remember  a 
stfory  of  Olivei'OoldttBith',  iJkiut  three  men 
who  were  discussing  the  conseqneiloesof  an 
expected  invasion — an  overburdened  porter, 
who  asked  what  would  become  of  otir  pro- 
perty; an  imprisoned  debtor,  Y[ho  feared  for 
our  liberties;  and  ajsoldiet,  who  exclaimed 
in  more  forcible  language  than  I  shall  em- 
ploy herej  "What  will  become  of  our 
religion?"     ^Considisring  ihat   the   right 
rev.  Prelates  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  point  out  any  threatened  danger  to 
religion  conveyed  in  the  new  Code,  I  hardly 
expected  th)at  a  ^lawyer  would  have  been 
anxious  on  that  account.  [  But  knowing  the 
deep  religious  feeling  of  •th\B  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  also  that  the  laity,  as  well 
as  the  clergy,  are  interested  in  so  important 
a  matter,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he 
should  have  expressed  the  feelings  which 
he  entertains.     But  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  assure  him  that  he  is  wrong  in  that  ap- 
prehension.    We  have  recently  seen  some 
Itesolutions  laid  upon  the  table  of  this 
House,  and  some  are  about  to  be  proposed 
in  another  place,  intended  to  meet  all  the  • 
points  of  controversy  in  relation  to  this  (j^ues- 
tion,  but  in  neither  of  theseis  there  the  shght- 
est  allusion  to  any  religious  difficulty,    llie 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  discussed  some 
of  the  details  of  this  question.     I  confess 
I  feel  in  some  difficulty  in  answering  him. 
Upon  questions  that  come  before  this  House, 
involving  the  consideration  of  the  existing 
law  or  amendments  of  that  law,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  contend  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.    He  is  a  great 
lawyer  and  a  distinguished  Judge,   but 
even  his  long  and  useKil  life  has  not  made 
him  the  highest  authority  upon  the  best 
mode  of  t^ching  children  in  National 
Schools ;  certainly  not  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  another  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyttel- 
ton),  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  education — who  was  the  first  last  year 
to  sound  an  alarm,  and  to  commence  an 
agitation  against  Uie  new  Code,  and  who 
recently  proposed  certain  Besolutions  which 
he  afterwards  thought  it  right  to  with- 
draw.   That  noble  Lord  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  were  perfectly  right  in  the 
course  we  had  adopted,  both  as  to  the 
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examination  of  children  indiTidaally,  and 
alao  as  to  the  question  of  age.     k%  regards 
the  standard  of.  requirements  we  have 
agreed  upon,  the  ot^eetioa  is  somewhat 
noTol,  that  it  is  of  too  exacting  a  charac- 
ter.    On  the  contrary,  the  point  which  I 
have  heard  argued  with  the  greatest  foroe 
is,  that  bj  the  limit  we  put  to  the  instruc- 
tion required  we  are  degrading  and  lower* 
ing  the  qu«»ntitj  of  instruction  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  children  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
dwelt  to-night  on  the  monstrous  anomaly 
of  teaching  girls  arithmetic.  He  said  they 
did  not  know  it,  and  they  would  never 
learn  it.     If  they  do  not  know  it  already, 
that  is  a  reason  why  you  should  begin  to 
teach  it  to  them.  If  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  doubts  its  being  of  use  to  them,  I 
will  ask  him  to  go  into  the  sho^  of  any 
small  tradesmen,  and  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  will  not  be  told  that  one  of 
their  great  diftculties  is  to  get  girls  who 
are  able  to  keep  the  book^  because  they 
have  not  that  knowledge  of  accounts  which 
is  so  really  useful  in  establishments  of  that 
sort.  And  when  he  says  girls  cannot  learn 
arithmetic,  that  is  an  imputation  on  the 
female  mind  of  this  country  which  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  admit.   I  believe  at  that 
early  age  girls  are  much  more  quick  and 
intelligent  than  boys.     I  certainly  know 
nothing  in  the  physical  or  moral  condition 
of  English  young  women  that  should  ren- , 
der  them  incapable  of  learning  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  if  they  were  pro- 
perly taught  to  them.     In  France,  from 
the  greatest  houses  of  business  down  to 
the  lowest  shops,  females  are  employed  in 
keeping  the  accounts.      The  noble   and 
learned  Lord  thinks  great  loss  of  time,  and 
consequent  expense,  will  attend  the  indi- 
vidual examination  of  children.     This  is  a 
matter  which  I  hardly  think  it  right  at 
present  to  discuss;    but  I  may  mention 
that  the  system  is  carried  out  with  great 
ease  in  schools  in  Ireland,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  experience  will  enable  us  to  make 
proper  arrangements  here.     Even  if  we 
are  obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  In- 
spectors, I  believe  it  will  be  good  economy, 
where  you  are  spending  large  sums  of 
money,  to  insure,  by  a  small  percentage, 
that  the  sums  are  properly  applied.    With 
regard  to  the  examination  of  children,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  seems  entirely  to 
have  misapprehended  what  we  are  about 
to  do.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  from  wish- 
ing  to  dimioish  the  instruction  given,  we 
hope,   under  our  system,   that  all  those 
Earl  OranvUle 
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branches  of  instruction  which  are  bow 
taught  will  continue  to  be  taught  under 
the  beneficent  action  of  the  managers  of 
schools ;  all  we  do  is  to  insist  on  a  mini* 
mum,stan.d^  of  knowledge  in  elementary 
Sut)jects  in  order  to  justify  us  in  giving 
the  grant  to  the  particular  school.  We 
do  not  intend  in  these  examinatbns  by  age 
to  interfere  with  the  classes  in  the  school 
either  before  or  after  the  examinatioa, 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  alluded  to  the 
ipspeetion  of  particular  corps,  and  to  the 
fact  that  an  officer  with  an  experienced 
eye  could  at  once  judge  how  they  went 
through  their  movements.  No  doubt,  in 
the  same  way,  an  experienoed  Inspector 
could  judge  very  well  of  the  general  tone 
and  discipline  of  a  school,  and  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  master  and  scholars; 
but  an  examination  of  the  knowledge  which 
each  child  possesses  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  to  be  worth  anything  st 
all,  must  be  individual.  You  cannot  set 
twenty  children  to  read  at  once  with  any 
hope  of  being  able  to  distinguish  how 
each  acquits  himself.  Knowing  the  great 
interest  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
takes  in  the  subject  of  education,  &nd  the 
kind  way  in  which  he  often  comes  for- 
ward to  suggest  to  the  Gk)vemment  model 
of  remedying  existing  evils,  I  listened 
for  any  indication  of  the  means  by  which 
he  thought  the  objections  to  individual 
examination  might  be  overcome ;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  gave  any. 

LoED    ST.   LEONARDS:    By   taking 
them  according  to  the  class. 

Eabi  GRANVILLE:  I  think  Uie  ob- 
jection to  taking  children  according  to 
the  class  has  been  very  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  him- 
self. The  managers  and  masters  of  schools 
would  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
keeping  the  clever,  better-instructed  diil- 
dren,  who  ought  naturally  to  be  in  the  fint 
class,  back  in  the  second  class,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  in  every  case  the  miniimm 
amount  of  instruction  would  be  certified, 
and  the  grant  obtained.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  quoted  the  case  of  a  clever 
girl  who  said,  ♦<  If  I  get  put  down,  my 
mother  will  not  send  me  to  schooL"  I 
believe  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
standard  of  proficiency  according  to  age  to 
be  that  it  will  introduce  quite  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  school.  If  parents  know 
that  a  certain  standard  will  be  required, 
they  will  be  deeply  mortified  if  their  child 
does  not  reach  it,  and  there  will  be  a  stimu- 
lant to  send  their  children  to  school  which 
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doep  Bot  at  present  e^st,  J  stated  the 
oilier  day  that,  after  most  careful  considera" 
tioD,  1  believed  every  one  of  the  alternatives 

i>ropo8ed  by  way  of  snbstitutes  for  partion* 
ar  details  of  this  Code  broke  down  on  in- 
vestigation, and  1  am  afraid  the  course  now 
auggested  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
while  very  greatly  increasing  the  pecuniary 
grants  to  schools,  would  not  obtain  -oom- 
pensating  advantages.  The^e  Parliamen- 
tary grants  ought  to  be  an  instrument  for 
^remedying  evils  which  exist.  The  impos- 
aibility  of  keeping  the  children  of  ike 
labouring  classes  at  school  beyond  a  certain 
age,  even  though  it  may  be  desirable  to  do 
00,  is  admitted.  Your  efforts,  therefore, 
must  be  to  obtain  as  constant  an  attendance 
aa  possible  at  an  early  age,  which  is  th^ 
only  chance  of  getting  for  them  such  ele^ 
mentary  instruction  as  will  fit  them  for 
the  positions  they  may  occupy  in  after-life. 
The  noble  and  learned  I^ord  says  that  girls 
are  often  taken  away  frQm  school  to  mind 
younger  sisters  at  home.    But  the  great 


that  he  bad  made  any  direct  charge  of  want 
of  capacity  in  female  children; 

H«u80  ftdtienmod  si  at  qaiitlef  fMuk  Ser en 

o'f  look,  to  Mon<)iiv  iiext, 

Eleyen  <?clo9k. 


UOUSfi    OP    COMMONS, 

JRrtday,  M<;irQh  U,  1862. 

MinuTKB.]— Prauo  Bii44U^9°  Pier  and  harbour 

Act  Amendment. 
y  Consolidated  Fund  (£18, 00(1,000) ;  Transfer 
of  Stocks  (IrelaBd) ;  Crown  Suits  (Ii|e  of  Man). 

THE  IRf^H  POUCB.-^UE8TION. 
Colonel  DICKSON  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther the  attention  of  ^e  Goremment  has 
been  drawn .  to  a  representation  by  the 
County  of  Limerick  Grand  Jury  to  the 
Judge  of  Assize  at  the  late  Spring  As- 
_  ,  size?  with  reference  to  the  employment 
induoements  we  hold  out  in  the  infant  and  organization  of  the  police? 
sehools  ought  to  lead  them  to  bring  their  Sin  EGBERT  PEEL  said,  in  reply, 
sisters  there,  and  to  attend  themselves  in  that  a  representation  had  been  made  to 
the  higher  classes.  The  noble  and  learned  '  the  Judge  of  Assize  by  the  Grand  Jury 
Lord  gave  a  number  of  statistics,  which  I  ]  of  the  county  of  Limeriek  at  the  late 
found  it  rather  hard  to  follow,  and  he  said  Spring  Assizes  in  reference  to  the  em- 
they  had  been  furnished  at  his  request,   ployment  and  organization  of  the  Irish 


without  the  parties  having  the  most  remote 
notion  why  he  wanted  them.  I  do  not 
know  whetiier  the  amount  of  simplicity  is 
greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district 
which  has  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  but  I  think  a 
Bohoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  who  is  asked 
JQst  at  this  moment  to  furnish  statistics  on 
particular  points  of  educational  interest 
must  have  some  notion,  at  least,  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  these  returns  were  fairly  made.  In 
some  respects  the  results  which  they  dis- 
closed seemed  to  me  very  good ;  in  others  I 
thought  there  was  a  lamentable  failure,  and 
this  very  inequality  is  what  the  Revised 
Code  seeks  to  amend.  After  the  enormous 
amount  of  statistics  published  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  I  have  grave  doubts  whe- 
ther those  of  any  single  school  would  be  of 
much  value;  and  therefore  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  accede  to  the  request  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  that  the  return  should  be 
printed.  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  very  moderate 
and  candid  tone  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  debated. 

LoBB  ST.  LEONARDS  in  reply  denied 


constabulary.  The  Grand  Jury  stated  that 
the  police  fbrce  was  assuming  too  military 
a  character.  Xbe  character  of  tha  force, 
however,  was  precisely  the  same  that  it 
was  thirty-eight  years  ago.  It  had 
always  been  under  the  command  of  mili- 
tarv  men,  at  first  under  Colonel  Ken- 
neay,  then  under  Colonel  M'Gregor,  and 
now  under  Colonel  Brownrigg.  It  was 
always  desirable  that  a  force  consisting  of 
12,500  men  should  be  under  the  mana^e- 
meut  and  control  of  a  person  experienced 
in  military  matters ;  in  fact,  the  City  of 
Dublin  police  itself  was  under  the  command 
of  a  military  man.  Then  objection  was 
taken  to  arming  the  force  with  the  rifle,  and 
it  was  assumed  that,  because  they  were 
supplied  with  the  same  arm  as  the  Line, 
they  were  assuming  too  military  an  ap- 
pearance. But  the  constabulary  had  id- 
ways  been  armed  with  the  same  weapon 
as  the  infantry,  and  being  armed  like  the 
infantry  with  the  rifle,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
that  weapon.  Then  the  Grand  Jury 
went  en  to  say  that  there  was  a  large 
reserve  of  police  in  Dublin,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  all  the  counties  were  taxed. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  oase,  for  the 
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Grand  Jar^  odgbt  to  know  that  the  conn- 
ties  did  not  pfefy  any  p<^rtion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  reserve  ftiroey'^'  of  the 
recmits  nnder  ihstrtiction  at  the  depot. 
The  allegations  in  the  representation  of 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  conntj  of  Limerick 
did  not  thprefore^  isippeat'  to  call  for  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Goyemment. 

-       <^ 
UNITED    STAT£St-PAPER    Ct^RRENCt 
O^  fHE  FEdERAL  S^ATl^S. 
'       ^UESnON. 

Mb^  BOXT^R  said,  he  would  be^  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Beard  of  Trade, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  praotidaL  increato  of  Dnties  <m  Im- 
ports into  the  Unite^.  States  consequent 
upon  snch  IH^^ies  being  payable  only  in 
specie,  the  premium  on  such  specie  being 
likely  to  be  excessive  owing  to  the  gra- 
dually increasing  depreciation  of  American 
Paper  Currpncy  ?  ;, 

Mb.  MILNfiR  GIBSON  said,  that  at 
present  the  government  ha^  receiyed  no 
information  :th^t  Congress  had  passed  any 
Act  declaring  that  Import  Duties  should 
be  paid  in  specie,  r  It  might  be  so,  but  he  ! 
was  not  aware  that  such  was  the  fact.  I 
Of  course  the  e£fect  in  such  case  would 
be  what  the  hon.  Member  had  described. 

ITALY— RUMOURED   EXCESSES    IN 
SOUTHERN  ITALT.—^UESTION. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  P^irst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  re- 
garding certain  evehts  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  fengdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  He  had  been  informed  that 
lately  the  Archbishop  of  Amalfi  having 
died,  his  body  was  lying  in  state  in  the 
cathedral;  and  that,  while  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  being  chanted  by  the  cletgy,  a 
party  of  revolutionists  rushed  into  the 
church   with    drawn    daggers,    and    re- 

Siatedly  stabbed  the  corpse  of  the  prelate, 
e  haa  also  been  informed  that  an  ex- 
pectation existed  at  Naples,  that  the 
tombs  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  church 
of  St.  Chiara,  were  about  to  be  attacked 
and  violated  by  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  Piedmontese 
police  were  willing  to  connive  at  these 
outrages.  He  was  also  informed  that  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Countess  d'Aquila, 
sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  who 
had  two  children  buried  in  that  church, 
had  called  for  the  protection  of  the  Bra- 
lilian  Legation,  and  that  its  protection 
had  been  given  to  preserve  the  remains 
Sir  Soberi  Peel 
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of  those  children  from  the  outrage  that 
threatened  them.  The  question  he  had 
to  ask  was,  Whethelf  the  Government  had 
received  information  on  thtoe  subjects; 
and  also%hethei<  they  had  addrested  any, 
and,  if  so,  what  remonstrances  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Turin,  with  r^ard  to  the 
insecurity  (^  persons  dnd  property  in  the 
So«hdfItfcly?*  •     i         . 

Yisoemrr  PALMERSTONt  Sir,  I  dan 
only  hay  that  Hi^  liaje^'s  Government 
have  received  no '  information  df  any  Mirt 
or  kind  with  regard  to  the  events  that 
the  hon;  and  learned  Baronet  supposes  te 
have  pass^,  or  to  be  about  to  paaa  tn 
Southern  Italy.  The^  hon.  and  leatned 
Gentleman  speaks  of  the  "  Kingd^in  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,"  but  that  Kingdom  hm 
oea^  to  exist.  I  must  say  I  ^tertain 
some  dohbts  a^  td  the  correctness  of  the 
information  which  he  had  received  iUTe* 
gard  to  the  events  which  he  supposes  to 
have  taken  place ;  and  should  he  permit 
me  to  do  so,  I  would  advise  him  to  re- 
ceive with  considerable  caution  any  state- 
menta  that  may  be  made  to  him  by  per- 
dond  in  Italy  with*  regatd  to  supposed  in- 
tentions attributed  to  those  Who  are  under 
the  authority  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

tHE  INDIAN  NAVY.— QUESTION. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPfiI5ST0NE  said,  he 
Would  beg  to  ask  the  Secr^ta^  of  State 
for  India,  Certain  reduictiQlis  having  been 
made  in  the  strength  of  the  force  of  the 
Indian  Navy  since  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, what  are  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  future  prospects  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Officers  of  that  Service  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  it  was  im- 
possible to  state,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  €^tleman,  what  were  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Indian  Navy.  Instructions  had  becfli 
sent  to  the  Government  of  India  with  re- 
ference to  the  Indian  Navy,  but  they  had 
not  been  complied  with,  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment having  taken  a  different  view 
of  the  matter.  The  Home  Government 
would  have  to  answer  the  letter  received 
from  the  Indian  Government;  and  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  postpone  the  Mo« 
tion  he  had  placed  on  the  paper  for  the 
correspondence  until  that  letter  was  sent, 
there  would  be  no  objection,  ultimately, 
to  lay  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  * 
table.  That  would  be  the  only  complete 
answer  that  could  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  , 
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SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 


THE    INDIAN    ARMY.— QUESTION. 

Sir  MIKTO  FARQUHAJl  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
In  consequence  of  his  having  autho- 
rized the  Qoyemment  of  India  to  reduce 
the  youngest  of  the  regiments  of  Cavahry 
lately  formed  in  Bengal,  what  would  he, 
in  the  event  of  such  authority  heing  acted 
npon,  the  position  of  the  officers  and  men? 
An  official  statement  had  been  made  that 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  finding  they 
bad  more  cavalry  regiments  than  they  re- 

2 aired,  had  determined  to  send  home  the 
lueen'sBays.  The  Home  Government, 
it  was  stated,  thereupon  wrote  to  give  the 
Indian  Government  authority,  instead  of 
sending  home  an  old  regiment,  to  reduce 
the  youngest  cavalry  regiment  which  had 
been  formed  out  of  the  local  European  ca- 
Talry  regiments— namely,  the  21st  Hussars. 
He  should  not  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject,  had  not  the 
House  constituted  itself  a  Court  of  Appeal 
npon  questions  affecting  the  late  Indian 
Army.  It  would  be  in  the  recoUection  of 
bon.  Members  that  in  the  Act  of  1858, 
which  transferred  the  Government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, it  was  provided  by  the  66th  section 
that  the  pay,  pensions,  allowances,  privi- 
leges and  promotion  in  the  Indian  Army 
were  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  when 
the  Indian  Army  was  under  the  East 
India  Compaoy.  Not  satisfied  even  with 
that  provision,  the  House  manifested  its 
determination  to  see  that  justice  was  done 
to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  by  ac- 
cepting a  clause  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Henley)  in  the  Act  of  1860, 
which,  resulted  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Indian  with  the  Boyal  Amy,  which  re- 
peated the  guarantee  given  by  the  Act  of 
1858.  Loid  Derby  stated  at  the  time, 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  expectations  of  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Army  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  assured  the  House  that  no  material 
alteration  would  be  made  in  the  position 
of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army,  and 
said,  in  1860,  he  did  not  know  how 
Government  could  give  a  better  pledge 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  than 
by  accepting  gladly  and  willingly  the 
ckuse  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley). 
Before  the  rebellion  there  were  ten  regi- 
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ments  of  Native  cavalry.  Several  of  the 
officers  were  murdered,  but  those  who 
escaped  did  their  duty  bravely.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny  it  was  deter- 
mined to  haye  Native  cavalry  regiments  no 
longer,  and,  after  various  changes  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Govemment,  there 
appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Oautte  of  the 
22nd  of  April  last  a  General  Order,  issued 
by  the  Government  of  India,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Home  Government,  in 
which  the  whole  scheme  of  the  amidga- 
mation  of  the  Indian  and  Hoyal  Armies 
was  clearly  laid  down.  In  that  order  it 
was  declared  that  no  alteration  would  be 
made  in  the  position  of  the  officers  or  men 
without  their  consent,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Local  European  Cavalry  and 
lAfantry  were  invited  to  volunteer  under 
the  general  conditions  of  service  of  Her 
Majesty's  Army,  into  three  new  Begi- 
ments  of  Cavalry  and  nine  new  Begiments 
of  Infantry  to  be  added  to  the  Boyal  Army. 
The  same  power  which  had  created  a  re* 
giment,  could,  of  course,  reduce  it,  and 
therefore,  if  there  were  more  regiments  in 
India  than  were  absolutely  required,  it 
was  competent  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  propose  that  those  r^^ents 
should  not  be  retained  in  that  country. 
It  could  not  be  supposed*  that  the  officers 
would  have  volunteered  into  the  new  re- 
giments if  they  could  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  within  ten  months  of  the  time 
when  the  General  Order  was  issu^  it 
would  be  stated  by  the  Secretary  for  India 
in  that  House,  that  if  the  Indifui  Govern- 
ment did  not  require  a  cavalry  regiment^ 
they  had  his  authority  to  reduce  it  when- 
ever they  pleased.  Now  the  question  he 
had  to  ask  was,  what  would  be  the  position 
of  the  officers  who  had  volunteerod  into 
the  new  regiments  if  these  regiments 
were  to  be  thus  reduced }  Were  they  to 
be  restored  to  the  position  in  which  tiiey 
were  before  they  volunteered,  and  to  be 
in  the  local  service  of  the  Government 
in  India,  or  were  they  to  be  sent  home 
and  put  on  half-pay  ? 

Mb.  ADAMS  said,  that  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  Army  were  already  in  such  an 
uncertain  position,  that  any  circumstance 
at  all  tending  to  increase  that  uncertainty 
could  not  fSedl  to  exercise  a  most  injurious 
influence.  He  could  mention  cases  in 
which  officers  had  gone  out  to  India,  but 
finding  their  services  were  not  required, 
had  been  obliged  to  remain  in  Calcutta 
doing  nothing ;  and  though  some  few 
might   have  obtained  appointments,    an 
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order  might,  at  any  moment,  send  them 
adrift.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
army  in  India  onght  never  to  be  reduced, 
but  he  trusted  that  the  announcement 
made  in  the  House  the  other  night  would 
not  be  carried  into  effect. 

OoLoifBL  SY££6  said,  he  wished  to 
msk  upon  what  prindple  the  Secretary  of 
State  proposed  to  act  in  reducing  the 
youngest  of  ihe  cavalry  regiments  of  Ben- 
gal ?  fie  contended  that  tiie  Indian  regi- 
ments ought  to  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  at  which  they  had  been  raised ; 
wh^:eas  it  was  pr(^>osed  to  reduce  the 
very  regiments  which  had  fought  at 
Plassy  uid  Buzar.  Nothing  could  have 
been  stronger  than  the  assurances  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  offioers  of  those  regi- 
ments should  remain  exactly  the  same  as 
hitherto,  and  yet  those  assurances  were 
about  to  be  violated.  It  would  be  found 
much  better  pc^cy  to  retain  old  than  to 
^m  new  regiments. 

Me.  VANSITTART  said,  he  regretted 
the  hardship  to  which  the  officers  of  the 
reduced  regiments  would  be  subjected. 
They  could  never  hope  to  command  a 
troop  in  the  regiments  to  which  they 
might  be  temporarily  attached,  because 
such  a  prooeeding  would  necessarily  be 
very  unjust  to  the  offioers  of  those  regi- 
ments. Consequently,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  would  lose  one-half  of 
thdt  emoluments. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  re- 
gretted as  much  as  any  one  that  there 
should  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  position 
of  the  officers.  He  hoped,  however,  to  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  uncertainty 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  consi- 
deration which  the  Government  had  en- 
deavoured to  give  to  the  position  of  the 
offioers  by  creating  fevourable  terms  of  re- 
tirement with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
ship which,  he  readily  admitted,  had  been 
incurred  by  some  officers  in  consequence 
not  of  the  amalgamation,  but  of  the  pre- 
sent reduction  of  the  army  in  India.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  quite  as  com- 
petent for  the  Court  of  Directors  to  have 
made  the  reduction  as  for  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government;  and,  undoubtedly,  thoy 
would  have  done  so,  as  nobody  is  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  the  !Native  army 
should  not  be  reduced.  That  reduction 
must  inevitably  entail  some  amount  of 
hardship  on  the  officers.  With  regard 
to  the  particular  question,  he  had  stated 
on  a  former  occasion  under  what  cir- 
Mr.  Adamt 


cumstances  it  had  arisen.  Those  circum- 
stances were  certainly  in  no  d^ree  at- 
tributable to  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  the  Home  Government.  The  first  de- 
mand of  the  Indian  Government  was  for 
a  much  larger  number  of  regiments  than 
the  India  Office  thought  sufficient.  If 
therefore  that  Government  had  altered 
its  tone  so  as  not  only  to  come  down  to 
what  the  India  Office  sanctioned,  but  even 
below  it,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
authorities  at  home.  The  first  conside- 
ration, of  course,  was,  what  was  the  force 
required  for  India;  for  it  was  manifestly 
unjust  to  impose  on  the  revenues  of  that 
country  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
number  of  extra  regiments  beyond  the 
absolute  requirements.  Then  toe  ques- 
tion was,  what  could  be  done  with  the 
regiments  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  India,  were  unnecessary  i 
It  was  not  his  opinion  or  the  (pinion 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  there 
were  too  muiy  regiments;  but  it  was 
not  for  him  to  force  the  Government  of 
India  to  maintain  regiments  of  cavalry 
which  they  thought  unnecessary.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  asked  what  would  be 
the  position  of  certain  officers  to  whom  be 
had  referred.  Those  officers  had  volun- 
teered for  general  service,  but  they  were 
at  present  in  the  Indian  Service.  Sup- 
posing the  Government  of  India  deter- 
mined not  to  form  the  regiment,  then 
their  services  in  a  raiment  of  the  line 
would  not  be  required,  and  they  would 
remain,  as  at  present,  officers  of  the  In- 
dian army,  to  be  employed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Government  of  India  could  best 
provide  employment  for  them.  They 
were  therefore  neither  better  nor  worse  off 
than  their  brethren,  the  officers  of  the 
other  regiments  in  the  Indian  army.  He 
was  not  aware  of  the  exact  feeling  of  the 
Indian  Government  on  the  subject,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  think,  from  what  he 
had  heard,  that  they  had  changed  their 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  regiments 
requisite  in  Bengal^  and  that  the  r^- 
ment  would  be  formed. 

Motion  made,  and  Questioo  propoKd, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

CESSION   OF  ITALIAN  TERRITOBY  TO 
FRANCE.— QUESTION. 

Mh.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affiedrs,  Whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Fordgn  Affairs  will 
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Hideasvwa  to  aBoertain  that  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  Ihe  new  Italian 
If  inifltry  of  entertaining  any  question  of  the 
Geeaon  of  any  Territory  now  belonging  to 
the  Italian  Kingdom  to  Eranee,  under  any 
pretenee  or  oonsideration  whatever;  and 
to  moTe  an  Address  for  Copy  of  any 
Communications  relating  to  that  subject 
which  may  have  taken  place  with  the 
late  Italian  Government?  He  thought 
that  ev^its  which  had  recently  occurred 
were  ealeulated  to  excite  distrust  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  deiured  to  call  atten- 
tion. A  distinguished  and  patriotic  Italian 
minister  had  lately  quitted  office,  chiefly, 
it  is  supposed,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Pr^ch  Government,  in  connection 
with  which  it  was  remarkable  that  his 
successor  had  last  autumn  made  a  sort  of 
politieal  visit  to  the  French  capital^  the 
object  of  which  at  the  time  was  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  significant  as  canvassing 
for  the  support  of  the  Freneh  Government, 
and  was  much  commented  upon  in  the 
foreign  papers ;  and  a  letter  which  had  been 
published  in  the  Ami  ds  la  Religion  on  the 
8th  I^ovember  last  gave  some  reason  for 
suspicion  that  a  cession  of  the  nature  to 
which  his  question  referred  was  actually 
in  contemplation.  In  that  letter  it  was 
stated  that  ''Sardinia  was  always  neg- 
lected \!(jf  and  of  little  political  utility  to  the 
House  of  Savoy,  ana  that,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  France,  on  the  contrary,  Cagliari, 
which  was  one  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
bours, would  become  one  of  the  strongest 
positions  in  the  Mediterranean."  The  wri- 
ter added,  tbat  **  the  idea  of  uniting  them- 
selves to  a  great  nation  and  the  hatred  pro- 
duced among  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
the  island  by  the  attack  of  King  Yictor 
Emmanuel  on  the  Papacy  were  fast  de- 
taching them  from  Piedmont.''  By  the  re- 
tirement of  Baron  Bicasoli  from  office  one 
great  obstacle  to  any  scheme  which  might 
exist  for  the  cession  of  some  part  of  the 
Italian  territory  to  France  had  been  re- 
moved ;  for  every  one  knew  that  the  head 
of  the  new  Ministry  at  Turin,  Signer  Ea- 
tazzi,  was  a  decided  partisan  of  a  more 
intimate  alliance  than  had  yet  subsisted 
between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Ifow,  Signer  Ratazzi,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  dinner  that  was  given  to  him 
at  Paris  in  November,  expressed  himself 
to  the  effect  that  ''Italy  would  never  forget 
what  she  owed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  the  French  army ;"  fiirther  observing 
that  "  in  the  present  era  of  the  reconstitu- 


tion  of  nationalitief  the  union  of  the  Latin 
ra^  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  vain  idea; 
and  that  when  the  hour  came  France 
would  see  how  well  Italy  understood  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed  her." 
The  hon.  Gentleman  also  quoted  passages 
from  Le  Faysy  in  which  that  journal  said 
^at  a  Cabinet  under  the  Presideney  of 
Signer  Eatajssi,  was  the  best  token  of  a 
good  understanding  between  Italy  and 
France.  All  these  passages  showed  that 
the  French  press  considered  that  the  ad- 
vent of  M.  Ratazgj  to  power,  would  con- 
fer some  tangible  advantage  upon  French 
interests.  It  was  universally  understood 
that  the  Island  of  Sardinia  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  Italian  territory  of  which  the 
French  Emperor  was  particularly  anxious 
to  obtain  possession,  and  a  statement  had 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  to  the  effect 
that  Baron  Eicasoli,  before  his  removal 
from  office,  had  informed  the  British  Go- 
vernment that  a  certain  pressure  had  been 
put  upon  him  for  the  cession  of  that  island 
to  France.  He  (Mr.  Darby  Griffith)  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  that  rumour ;  and  in  conclusion 
he  had  to  move  for  any  communications 
which  might  have  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Italy  upon  that  subject  ? 

Amendment  proposed, 

"^  To  leave  out  from  the  word  <  That '  to  th* 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  vords 
'  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Iler  Mj^esty, 
that  She  vrill  be  graciouslj  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Oo{^ 
of  any  CommuBioations  relating  to  the  Ce«ion  of 
any  Territory  belonging  to  the  Italian  Kingdom 
to  France,  trhich  may  have  taken  place  with  tho 
late  Italian  Government," 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  LAYAED  said,  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant question.  The  hon.  Member  had 
a  perfect  right  to  bring  it  before  the  House, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  the  cour- 
teous way  in  which  he  had  done  so.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  feel  grateful 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  vigilance  which 
he  exercised  in  all  matters  connected  with 
our  foreign  relations;  but  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentieman  would  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  follow  him  in  the  some- 
what discursive  speech  in  which  he  had 
taken  the  House  from  the  Alps  to  the  fur- 
thest end  of  Sicily.  The  question  was  very 
fully  discussed  last  year,  and  after  the 
ample  statement  t}|^]ebPf4t  by  jo^Mgh  an  ^ 
3  G  2 
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authority  as  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  he  thought  it  scarcely 
necessary,  not  to  say  becoming,  for  him  to 
dwell  npon  the  subject  at  length.  Earl 
Eussell  stated,  on  that  occasion,  tiiat  he  had 
received  a  most  distinct  assurance  from 
Baron  Bicasoli  that  not  an  inch  of  Italian 
ground  would  be  ceded  to  France.  The 
noble  Earl  also  stated  his  belief  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  ask  for  the  cession  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia.  He  would  fain  hope 
that  the  opinion  then  expressed  by  Earl 
Bussell  was  well  founded.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  accepted  the  assurance  of  Ba- 
ron Bicasoli,  not  as  a  mere  personal  as- 
surance from  him,  but  as  an  assurance 
which  he  was  authorized  to  make  by  the 
King  of  Italy  and  by  his  Government; 
and  he  should  regard  it  as  an  affix>nt 
to  the  King  of  Italy  and  to  the  great 
Italian  nation  if,  for  one  moment,  the 
loyalty  of  that  assurance  were  doubted. 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  becoming  for 
the  House  to  imply  any  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  that  assurance  by  asking  that 
it  should  be  renewed.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  accepted  it  as  coming 
fh>m  the  King  of  Italy,  and  they  had  full 
reliance  upon  the  good  faith  and  loyalty 
of  that  Sovereign.  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary that  he  should  say  more  upon  this 
subject.  Nor  would  he  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument with  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Count  Ca- 
Your.  The  hon.  Member  had  correctly 
represented  what  he  stated  last  year.  He 
trusted  that  what  had  happened  would  ne- 
ver occur  again.  He  regretted  to  say  that 
the  Government  were  unable  to  give  the 
hon.  Member  the  papers  for  which  he  had 
moved.  He  trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  press  his  Motion,  because  it 
would  not  be  convenient  for  the  public 
service  that  the  papers,  such  as  they  were, 
should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mb.  dabby  GBIFFITH  begged  to  be 
informed  whether  the  fact  was  that  there 
were  no  papers  on  the  subject,  or  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  declined  to  produce  them  ? 

Me.  LATABD  said,  if  there  were  no 
papers,  he  could  not  of  course  decline  to 
produce  them. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Question  again  proposed. 

REFORMS    IN    TURKEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  free  land  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Papers  presented  in  1861, 
Mr.  Layard 


relating  to  Reforms  in  Turkey  and  to  the 
mission  of  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.   Foster 
to  Constantinople,  and  to  mo?e  an  Addren 
for  copies  of  their  Report  on  the  Finaooes 
of  Turkey,   and    of  any   correspoodence 
that  may  have  taken   place  between  the 
Governments    of  France   and     England, 
relatife  to  their  mission,   said  :    I  very 
much  regret,  Sir.  that  my  hon.   Friend, 
the  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Baxlej), 
who  had   intended  to  second  and  speak 
upon  this  Motion,  has  been  obliged  to  go 
into  the  North,  and  that  I  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  valuable  assistance.    I  most 
ask  therefore,  for  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  1  call  attention  to  the  matters 
to  which  my    Motion   refers,  and  to  the 
important  English    interests,   commercial 
and  political,  which  are  involved    in  this 
exceedingly   grave  Turkish    Question.    I 
will  not  weary  the  House  by  any  attempt 
to  plunge  into   the  mysteries  of  Turkish 
Finance,   or    by    laying    before    it   any 
details  or  supposed    details    of    Turkish 
Revenue  and  Expenditure;  we  have  qnite 
enough  to  do  with  the  details  of  Finance 
at  home,  and  it  is  our  first  duty  to  press 
upon  the  Government  of  this  country  the 
necessity,    if   possible,    of  reducing  oar 
own   enormous  expenditure  especially  at 
a  period  when  a  large  portion  of  our  popa- 
lation   is  suffering  from  extreme  distress 
— distress    unavoidable    but   most    nobly 
borne  ;  and  here  let  me  say  in  passing  to 
those  suffering  masses,  that  there  is  one 
thing  which  makes  nations  great  in  his- 
tory,   and    in    the  long  run    populations 
happy,  and  that  is  the  triumph  of  great 
principles  over   the  lower  motives  of  im- 
mediate personal  or  national  gain.     What 
I  wish  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  position  of  English  inter- 
ests in  connection  with  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion; and  to  ask  respectfully  for  that  in- 
formation of   which   the  Government  ars 
in  possession,  which  Gentlemen  discharg- 
ing  important   functions   in  this  country 
have  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  ob- 
tain, information  which  the  people  of  this 
country,   largely  interested  politically  and 
commercially  in  everything  which  relates 
to  Turkey,  are   I  think  not  less  entitled 
than  any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  possess.     I  wish  also  in  very 
few  words  to  advert  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ing reforms   in   Turkey,  of  which   Lord 
Russell  in  able  despatches  has  advised  the 
adoption,  and  to  ask  whether  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  in  giving  effect  to 
any  of  them.    At  the  present  moment  it 
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if  most  desirable  that  we  shotilcl  have  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  Turkish  Qoyernment,  it  is  said, 
wants  a  fresh  loan,  and  the  capitalists  of 
this  country  will  be  asked  to  provide  one. 
Lord  Russell  in  the  papers  presented  to 
Parliament  on  reforms  in  Turkey  says, 
and  says  truly,  that  public  credit  must  fol- 
low and  cannot  precede  reform.  Lord 
Stratford  tells  us  that  public  opinion,  save  in 
extreme  cases,  has  no  legitimate  action  in 
Turkey,  and  that  the  motive  power  must 
come  from  abroad.  If,  then,  a  loan  is 
wanted,  if  reform  must  precede  it,  and  if 
the  action  of  public  opinion  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  in  Constantinople,  an  ex- 
pression of' public  opinion  here  may  have 
an  effect  in  accelerating  the  march  of  re- 
form in  Turkey  such  as  no  other  step  that 
could  be  taken  would  have.  Through 
banks,  through  loans,  through  imports  and 
exports  this  country  has  an  extensive  com- 
mercial interest  in  the  progress  and  wcU- 
being  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  We  have, 
also,  an  immense  political  interest  in  every- 
thing affecting  its  stability.  Our  trade 
with  Turkey  is  a  trade  of  great  extent 
and  importance.  Our  exports  to  Turkey, 
not  including,  of  course,  those  to  Moldavia 
and  WaDaehia,  to  Syria,  or  to  Egypt,  in 
J  861,  fell  but  little  short  in  value  of  our 
exports  to  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ports  of  Russia  combined.  In 
1860  they  largely  exceeded  them.  In 
manufactured  cottons  our  export  trade 
with  Russia  is  very  small,  but  it  is  very 
considerable  with  Turkey.  In  the  supply 
of  cotton  stuffs  to  Turkey  we  have  dis- 
tanced our  old  competitors,  Austria  and 
Switzerland  ;  and  the  trade  admits,  I  be- 
lieve, of  great  extension.  In  cotton  yarn 
the  value  of  our  exports  to  Turkey  was 
in  1861  nearly  double,  and  in  1860  more 
than  treble  the  value  of  our  exports  to 
Russia.  Our  general  exports  to  Turkey  ex- 
ceed in  value  and  in  some  years  largely  our 
exports  to  Prussia,  and  very  largely  our 
exports  to  Austria.  They  exceed  in  value, 
and  in  some  years  largely,  our  exports  to 
Spain.  Taking  the  last  three  years  to- 
gether, they  have  exceeded  in  value  our 
exports  to  China  by  a  sum  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  sterling.  The  total 
Talue  of  our  exports  to  Turkey  in  1861  was 
£2.988,443 ;  in  1860  they  amounted  to 
j64.408,910— nearly  four  millions  and  a 
balf.  No  doubt  a  large  portion  of  these 
exports,  though  carried  in  ships  that  clear 
out  for  Constantinople,  passes  on  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  much  of  it  passes  in  transit 


by  way  of  Trebixond  to  Persia.  But  it  ts 
Turkey,  which  holds  in  Constantinople  the 
keys  of  this  extensive  commerce.  And 
here,  Sir,  let  me  implore  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  for  it  is  of  immense  import- 
ance to  English  commerce,  to  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  procure  the  construction 
by  the  Turkish  Government  of  a  good 
road,  with  substantial  bridges,  from  Tre- 
bizond  by  way  of  Erzeroum  to  Persia.  A 
vast  transit  trade  passes  along  this  route, 
and  Russia,  I  am  informed,  is  making  great 
efforts  to  divert  it  to  the  route  by  Baku 
and  Poti  which  would  be  under  her  own 
control.  The  political  and  commercial 
consequences  of  such  a  diversion  would  be 
most  serious,  and  I  hope  that  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Goyemment  will  be  di- 
rected to  this  transit  trade.  The  whole  of 
our  extensive  export  trade  with  Turkey 
is  materially  affected  by  the  financial 
and  other  derangements  in  that  country. 
Our  exports  in  1861  were  much  less  than 
in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and 
the  trade  returns  for  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year  show  a  still  more  serious  dimi- 
nution. A  sound  financial  system  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  commercial  operations  and 
confidence,  especially  in  a  countrr  governed 
as  Turkey  is  by  a  despotism.  Where  the 
finances  are  in  disorder,  no  man  knows, 
from  day  to  day,  upon  what  branch  of 
commerce  or  of  productive  industry  the 
burden  of  State  necessities,  in  the  shape  of 
oppressive  or  unwise  taxation,  may  chance 
to  fall.  Our  imports  from  Turkey  are 
also  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  1861 
the  total  value  of  them  was  £3,178,109. 
The  chief  items  are  madder,  maiie,  and 
goat's  wool  or  hair.  I  wish  I  could  have 
added  to  these  three  the  article  of  cot* 
ton.  A  Committee  formed  for  promoting 
improvements  in  Syria,  on  which  1  sat  last 
year,  in  conjunction  with  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  others  not  Members  of  this  House, 
made  great  efforts,  and  instituted  inquiries, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  introduce  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  into  Syria.  1  hope  that 
my  hon.  Friend  will  be  able  to  tell  uS 
that  the  Government  have  done  some- 
thing in  order  to  induce  the  Turkish  Go* 
vemment  to  improve  their  roads,  for  on 
this,  after  all,  the  culture  of  cotton  muit 
to  a  great  extent  depend.  The  improTe- 
ment  of  the  roads  in  Turkey  was  pro- 
mised, if  1  remember  rightly,  in  the  Matti 
Humayoun  of  1856.  1  want  to  know  if 
that  promise  has  been  redeemed. 
But,  Sir,  not  only  have  we  great  eom- 
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meroial  inUreBta  invoWed  in  the  Tarkisb 
Empire,  we  ha?e  a  great  politieal  interest  in 
its  stability  as  affecting  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  ;   as  affecting  our  interests  in 
tlie  Mediterranean,  and  perbaps  ultiroatelj 
more  than  one  of  our  routes  to  India — I 
mean  the  routes  by  the  Euphrates  and  by 
Egypt.     Lord  Chatham,  we  are  told,  said 
that  be  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  East  with  any  one  who 
did  not  see  that  the  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  a  question  of  life 
and  death  for  Great  Britain.     But,  Sir, 
there  lies  also  in  the  background  of  this 
grave  Eastern  question  a  great  danger. 
Lord  Statford  de  Redcliffe  has  referred  to 
it  in   the  able  memorandum  written,  he 
says,  as  a  last  act  of  duty  on  leaving  Con- 
stantinople.    If   Turkey   is   to   continue 
weak,  there  lies,  says  Lord  Stratford,  in 
its  continued  weakness,  the  danger  of  a 
grand  European  struggle  for  its  partition. 
To  the  protection  of  Turkey  from  such 
a  source  of  danger,  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  independence,  prompt  reforms  and 
above  all  things  the  restoration  of  a  sound 
financial  condition  are  indispensable.  Lord 
Kusseli  seems  to  feel  this  strongly.     In 
January  yf  last  year  he  directed  our  am- 
bassador to  call  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Porte  to  the  disordered  state  of  its 
finances.     In  the  following  April  he  sent 
Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Foster  to  Constan- 
tinople to  examine  into,  advise,  and  report 
upon   them.      Those  gentlemen  went  to 
Constantinople.     I  believe  that  they  were 
well  received.     They  must  have  had  great 
difficulties  to  encounter  in   dealing  with 
Turkish  accounts,  but  I  believe  that  they 
Burmounted    them.      After   remaining  in 
Constantinople  six  months  they  returned 
to  England,  and  made  a  report,  which,  if 
produced,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove 
to  be  a  very  full  and  valuable  one  on  the 
finanaes  of  Turkey.     This  is  one  of  the 
papers  for  which  I  ask  on  behalf  of  the 
public.     As  a  loan  is  to  be  applied  for,  I 
^ink  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  see 
it.     Lord   Russell  in  bis  instructions  to 
Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Foster  pointed  out 
as  an   object  of  the  utmost  importance 
**  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure."     Is  publicity  to  be  claimed 
at  Constantinople  and    withheld  in  Eng- 
land ?     I  believe  that  the  action  of  public 
opinion  in  England   which    would    follow 
publicity   is   the   next  best  thing  to  the 
action  of  public  opinion  in  Turkey,  which 
at  present  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain.    The 
Morning  FoH,  which  is  supposed  to  enjoy 
Mr.  Freeland 


the  confidence  of  a  distiognislifd  fmim 
of  the  Government,  gave  in  November 
last  what  purported  to  be  an  aceoant  of 
this  report.  It  anticipated  the  figvet. 
It  expressed  its  belief  that  the  report  «f 
Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Foster  would  bo 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  sod 
reassuring  statement  that  bad  ever  bees 
presented  touching  the  finances  of  tbe 
Turkish  Empire.  I  know  nothing  of  tbe 
report,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing  its 
contents.  I  believe  that,  if  publi^ied,  it 
would  show  that  there  are  considersblo 
disorders  in  the  finances  of  Turkey,  bot 
that  the  disorders  which  prevailed  w«o 
within  the  reach  of  remedies  if  the  Turk- 
ish Government  would  but  set  about  tbe 
work  of  reform  in  a  decided,  prompt,  and 
vigorous  manner.  Everything  depeadi  on 
that. 

As  to  the  general  reforms  mentioned  in 
the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  i», 
I  shall  only  refer  in  few  words  to  some  of 
those  most  wanted,  in  order  to  ask  my 
hon.  Friend  whether  any  substantial  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  effecting  tbem. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  writing  in  Februtrj, 
1861,  mentions  three  as  most  important. 
1.  The  reorganization  of  tbe  general  sys- 
tem of  police  ;  2.  Reforms  in  the  mode  of 
levying  the  tithes  ;  3.  The  Reforms  re- 
lating to  the  admission  of  Christian  evi- 
dence in  the  tribunals.  Now,  I  wish  to 
ask  my  hon.  Friend  :  Has  the  police  been 
reformed  ?  Are  the  tithes  levied  fairly,  or 
is  the  produce  left  to  rot  on  the  ground 
until  it  pleases  the  assessor  to  come  and 
extort,  instead  of  a  tenth,  perhaps  a  fiftb 
of  its  value?  I  wish  also  to  ask:  Is 
Christian  evidence  really  admitted  on 
equal  terms  before  the  tribunals!  Thtt 
is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  question, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  some  r^ 
progress  has  been  made  in  relation  to  it 
With  regard  to  Financial  Reforms  ad- 
verted to,  a  telegram  has  been  received 
this  morning  from  Constantinople  ;  but  it 
only  gives  results,  not  details.  Perhaps 
the  Government  can  inform  the  House 
whether  anything  has  been  done  to  carry 
out  those  recommended  by  Lord  Rnssdl 
in  his  despatch  of  April  in  last  year  • 
Well  then.  Sir,  I  am  anxious*  to  know  in 
what  position  we  stand  in  this  matter  of 
the  financial  mission  as  regards  oor  great 
ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Was  H 
proposed  to  him  to  unite  with  us  in  this 
financial  mission?  Was  there  any  eo^ 
respondence  on  the  subject  between  tbs 
two  Qovemments :  and,  if  aOi  can  it  be 
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produced  ¥     I  do  not  ask  this  question, 
and  it  is  one  which  I  will  not  press,  as 
matter  of  mere  idle  curiosity  ;  but  I  feel 
moat  anxious  upon  this  point,  becanse,  hay- 
ing for  many  years  deyoted  much  attention 
to  this  extremely  interesting  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, important  subject,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  frank  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  French  and  En^irlish  Governments  in 
oonneotion  with  the  Eastern  Question  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  both  to  the  well- 
'  being  of  Turkey,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  European  peace.     I  have  referred.  Sir, 
to  the  policy  of   Lord    Chatham  on   the 
Eastern  Question.     That  policy  has  been 
adopted  by  great  ministers   in  England, 
though  connected  with  different   political 
parties.     The  policy  of  France  has,  I  re- 
joice to  think,  been  in  the  main  identical 
with  our  own.      It  was  referred  to  by  M. 
Guizot  some  twenty- three  years  since  as 
the  policy  of    Henri  IV.,  the   policy    of 
Richelieu,  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
policy  of  the  first  Napoleon.     It  was  de- 
fined to  be,  to  maintain   the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and,  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining it,  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  within  the  limits  of  the  possible. 
I  hope,  Sir,  that  these  last  words  do  not 
now  involve  the  risk  of  any  possible  diver- 
gence in  tho  policy  of  France  and  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion.     Since  they  wero   uttered,  France 
and  England  have  acted  in  concert  in  the 
Crimean  war,  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
in  Syria.   Our  Ambassador  has  informed  us 
that  at  Constantinople  M.  Thouvenel  al- 
ways acted  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
I   believe.    Sir,  that  France   will  loyally 
continue  so  to  act  that  she  will  not  undo 
at  Alexandria  or  in  Syria  that  which  she 
does  at  Constantinople.      I  do  most  ear- 
nestly   hope  that  all   the  Great  Powers, 
but  the  Governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  particular,  in  their  relations  with 
that  interesting  country  and  with  those 
interesting  populations  to  which    my  Mo- 
tion refers,   will  look,  not  to   the  objects 
which    sometimes   prevailed    formerly    of 
gaining  partisans  in  this  sect  or  in  that 
Beet,  among  the  Druses  or  the  Maronites, 
the    Prote^ants    or    the    Catholics,    the 
Greeks  or  tho  Armenians,  but  rather  to 
the  interests  of  the  native  races  without 
distinction  of  race  or  creed,  as  well  as  to 
*}*o*e   great    interests    of  humanity   and 
civilisation  which,  to  a  large  extent,  are 
ttixed  up  with  this  important  question.     I 
tnist  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  native 


races,  they  will  nr^e  conjointly  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Forte,  the  adoption  of 
large  administrative  and  sound  financial 
reforms — such  reforms  as  I  believe  that 
the  report  of  Lord  Ilobart  and  Mr.  Foster 
have  pointed  out.  On  the  prompt  adoption 
of  such  reforms,  not  only  the  well-being  of 
Turkey,  but  her  national  existence  may  de- 
pend. But,  Sir,  I  trust  that  England  and 
France,  while  acting  in  concert  for  the 
good  of  Turkey,  will  tell  our  friends  the 
Turks  frankly  and  plainly  that,  whether 
for  financial  reforms  or  independence,  their 
opportunity  has  come — that  in  the  history 
of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  opportu- 
nities once  lost  seldom  recur.  They  have 
upon  the  throne  a  yoon<|^,  sagacious,  and 
energetic  Sovereign.  They  have  at  the 
head  of  their  Divan  an  able  and  en- 
lightened Minister.  The  presence  of  Riaa 
Pasha  in  the  capital,  and  of  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha  in  the  Ministry,  are,  it  is  true, 
serious  obstacles  to  the  return  of  local  or 
European  confidence  ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
firm  will  and  clear-sightedness  of  the 
Sultan  will  speedily  remove  those  obstacles. 
What  Turkey  wants  is  not  continual  inter- 
ventions, not  mediation,  not  a  succession 
of  financial  missions,  not  wars  waged  by 
foreign  nations  to  sustain  her  at  a  fearful 
sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure.  She  wants 
that  strength  which  lies  within  her  reach — 
that  strength  which  springs  from  Hatti 
Sherifs  and  Hatti  Humayonns  not  resting 
as  idle  promises  on  paper  but  enforced  in 
practice — that  strength  which  springs  from 
wise  laws  well  administered — tbat  strength 
which  enables  Governments  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  attachment  of  a  well-governed 
people,  and  to  repel  not  only  foreign  in- 
vasions, but  even  interventions,  if  neces- 
sary, by  force  of  arms.  Believing  that 
to  the  maintenance  of  tho  independence 
of  Turkey  the  adoption  of  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  finance  is  indispensable, — believ* 
ing  that  the  publication  in  this  country  of 
the  report  of  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Foster 
will  accelerate  the  adoption  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, I  beg.  Sir,  to  place  in  your  hands 
the  Motion  which  stands  on  the  Notice 
Paper  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '  That '  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
tbat  She  will  be  graoiously  pleased  to  give  direo- 
tions  tbat  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy 
of  the  Report  of  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Foster  on 
the  Finances  of  Turkey,  and  of  any  Correspon- 
dence that  may  have  taken  plaoe  between  the 
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GoTernments  of  France  and  England  relatire  to 
their  MiieioD  to  Constantinople/  *' 

—instead  thereof. 

QueBtion  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Qaestion.'* 

Mb.  LAYARD  said,  he  rejoiced  to  find 
that  there  was  an  hon.  Memher  of  that 
House  who  took  so  much  interest  in  the 
wdl-heing  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  his 
hoo.  Friend;  and  certainly  his  hon.  Friend 
was,  perhaps,  as  well  entitled  as  any 
hon.  Memher  to  he  heard  on  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  given  much  atten- 
tion. He  entirely  agreed  with  him  that 
the  interests  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
were  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
this  country.  The  maintenance  of  Turkey 
as  a  powerful,  prosperous,  and  indepen- 
dent empire  was  a  wise  policy — a  policy 
which  had  ever  been  advocated  by  the 
noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  which  ought 
always  to  be  advocated  by  any  future 
Government  of  England.  He  equally 
concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  his  hon. 
Friend  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  cordial 
understanding  on  that  matter  with  France. 
If  this  country  and  France  understood 
one  another,  little  fear  need  be  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  independence  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
dwelt  on  the  state  of  Turkish  finance.  !N^o 
doubt  the  independence  and  prosperity  of 
an  empire  mainly  depended  upon  the  con- 
dition of  its  finances,  and  not  long  ago 
the  state  of  Turkish  finance  was  by  no 
means  encouraging.  During  the  reign  of 
the  late  Sultan  the  confusion  seemed  to 
increase  almost  daily.  The  civil  list  was 
exceeded  by  a  very  large  amount;  there 
was  an  entire  want  of  control  over  tiie  dif- 
ferent officers  of  State,  misgovemment  in 
the  provinces,  foreign  war,  internal  insur- 
rection; and,  to  embarrass  the  Government 
still  more,  the  salaries  of  all  the  public 
servants  were  in  arrear,  and  the  pay  of 
the  troops,  generally  speaking,  £rom  one 
year  to  two  years  behindhand.  Attempts 
were  made  to  remedy  these  evils,  but 
without  much  success.  Budgets  were 
published,  but  they  did  little  to  satisfy 
the  publioy  and  much  reliance  could  not 
be  placed  upon  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  exchange  upon  this  country 
fell  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  the 
credit  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  ought 
to  stand  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  was  almost  destroyed 


in  Europe.  The  late  Sultan  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz.  Although,  according  to  es- 
tablished custom  in  Turkey,  he  had  been 
excluded,  while  heir  to  the  throne,  from 
all  connection  with  the  outer  world,  some 
reports  favourable  to  the  character  of 
Abdul  Aziz  had  passed  beyond  the  narrow 
precincts  to  which  he  was  confined ;  and 
certainly  those  reports  had  not  proved  to 
be  unfounded.  The  new  Sovereign  had 
shown  great  vigour  of  mind,  g^reat  energy 
of  character,  great  ability,  and,  what  was 
even  more  than  all  these,  an  ardent  love 
of  his  country,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
raise  it  to  that  prosperity  which  it  de- 
served to  attain.  On  ascending  the  throne 
he  immediately  set  about  making  changes 
which  he  thought  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  Turkey.  Not  only  did  he  insist  on 
these  reforms  being  carried  out  by  others, 
but  he  set  the  example  himself.  He  at 
once  reduced  the  civil  list  very  consider- 
ably. Finding  the  salaries  of  the  publio 
servants  in  arrear,  out  of  the  savings  of 
only  a  few  months  he  himself  sent  a  som 
of  money  amounting  to  about  £100,000 
to  pay  up  those  arrears.  Every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  had  been  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  It  was  of 
course  difficult  for  a  Prince  who  ascoided 
the  throne  without  that  experience  of 
government  or  knowledge  of  men  which 
heirs  to  the  Crown  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
generally  acquired,  to  initiate  great  re- 
forms himself,  or  to  carry  them  throng 
successfully  at  once.  But  the  present  Sal- 
tan had  shown  so  anxious  a  desire  to  intro- 
duce and  to  carry  out  reforms,  that  no  donbt 
he  would  ultimately  succeed — indeed,  he 
had  already  succeeded  to  a  degree  &r 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded were  entirely  inherited.  The 
condition  of  Turkish  finance  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor  had  been  such  as 
to  cause  great  anxiety  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Earl  Eussell,  who  had  al- 
ways felt  a  deep  interest  in  Turkey,  had 
been  desirous  that  something  should  be 
done  to  put  her  finances  in  order ;  and  it 
was  suggested  that  some  gentlemen  from 
this  country,  acquainted  with  our  system 
of  financial  administration,  should  be  sent 
out  to  Constantinople  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Turkish  finances  and  give  their 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment. Two  gentlemen  were  selected 
for  this  purpose — one  of  them  Mr.  Forster, 
of  the  Pay  Office,  the  other  Lord  Hobaiti 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade — ^both  haying  great 
experience  and  being  well-known  in  their 
respective  departments.  They  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  were  received  very 
cordially  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
who  evinced  great  confidence  in  them, 
placed  at  their  disposal  all  the  informa- 
tion they  possessed,  and  gave  them  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  public  accounts. 
Moreover,  the  Commissioners  obtained 
most  valuable  aid  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador,  who  had  devoted  great 
attention  to  Turkish  finance,  and  de- 
rived great  assistance  from  our  Consuls 
and  Yice  Consuls  in  Turkey,  men  of  great 
intelligence  and  attainments,  who  fur- 
nished reports  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Tarious  provinces  with  which  they  were 
connected.  Upon  the  information  thus 
procured  those  two  gentlemen  prepared 
a  report,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  Turkish  Government.  What- 
ever his  hon.  Friend  had  heard  of  that 
report,  it  certainly  deserved  all  the  praise 
that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was 
a  most  able,  and,  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance, a  very  practical  document.  It 
suggested  no  wild  schemes ;  it  did  not  re- 
commend to  the  Porte  any  of  those  ex- 
travagant measures  the  adoption  of  which 
had  been  over  and  over  again  pressed 
upon  it;  for  no  sick  man  had  ever  had 
a  greater  variety  of  prescriptions  urged 
upon  him  by  the  physicians  assembled 
round  his  couch  than  had  the  unfortu- 
nate Turkish  Empire.  The  reforms  and 
measures  suggested  were  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  could  be  at  once  adopted  by  the 
Turkish  Government;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  gratifying  feature  of  the  report  was, 
that  it  showed  there  was  nothing  funda- 
mentally rotten  or  bad  in  the  state  of 
Turkish  finance,  that  the  difficulties  into 
which  it  had  fallen  arose  entirely  from  mis- 
management and  want  of  experience,  and 
that  with  a  very  little  sound  management 
and  good  will  those  difficulties  could  be  got 
over  and  a  balance  restored  between  re- 
venue and  expenditure.  The  report,  as 
he  had  stated,  was  prepared  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sultan  and  the  Turkish 
Government.  Those  gentlemen  were  not 
sent  out  directly  for  the  service  of  this 
country,  but  for  that  of  the  Turkish  GK>- 
vemment.  It  was  the  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  their  know- 
ledge and  experience  should  be  placed  at 
the  command  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
On  that  understanding  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment had  treated  them  with  great  con- 
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fidenoe,  and  had  placed  all  the  iufbrmation 
they  possessed  at  their  disposal.  His  hon* 
Friend  would  therefore  see  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  Commissioners,  and  consequently  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government  also,  to  pub- 
lish the  report,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Turkish  Government  were  previously  ob- 
tained. The  report  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  idle  purposes.  Its  object  was 
to  show  the  Turkish  Government  how 
they  could  remedy  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  regulate  their  finance  so  as  to 
restore  an  equilibrium  between  revenue 
and  expenditure.  It  was  very  possible 
that  the  publication  of  the  report  at  the 
present  moment  would  frustrate  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Therefore,  if  hon.  Members 
wished  to  serve  Turkey,  that  object  would 
be  better  accomplished  by  withholding  the 
report  until  the  recommendations  therein 
contained  should  have  been  carried  out. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  document 
other  than  this,  that  it  might  defeat  the 
object  which  they  wished  to  see  accom- 
plished. When  that  object  should  have 
been*  attained,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Turkish  Government  obtained,  they  would 
immediately  produce  it.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  asked  what  reforms  had  been  effected 
in  Turkey,  His  reply  was,  that  very  con- 
siderable reforms  had  been  already-  carried 
out,  while  others  were  in  progresn.  In 
the  first  place,  the  present  Sultui  on  com- 
ing to  the  throne  endeavoured  to  find  out 
the  most  capable,  and,  what  was  still  more 
important,  the  most  honest  men  to  whom 
he  couldconfide  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  The  first  person  he  selected  was 
Achmet  Vefyk  Effendi — whose  name  was 
already  well  known  to  those  who  took  any 
interest  in  Turkey,  a  statesman  of  Euro- 
pean reputation,  he  might  say  even  of 
genius,  of  vast  information,  and  of  most 
scrupulous  honesty — and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  a  very  important  department — the 
administration  of  the  **  Vakoufs  "  or  pro- 
perty given  in  trust  to  mosques  and  re- 
ligious bodies  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  individuals.  The 
"Vakoufs"  formed  a  very  lai^e  branch  of 
public  revenue.  He  believed  that  already 
the  administration  of  that  department  by 
Achmet  Yefyk  Effendi  had  resulted  in  a 
considerable  gain  to  the  revenue.  A  com- 
mission of  finance  was  also  named,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  was  placed  Fuad  Pasha, 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  a  statesman 
well-known   both   in  this  country  and 
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ebewbere  foft  hia  great  ability.  HIb 
hem.  Friend  had  alluded  to  the  telegram 
-which  had  announced  that  a  budget 
had  been  publidied  at  Constantinople. 
He  had  not  seen  the  details;  but  if 
what  was  stated  in  the  telegram  was 
true,  it  disdoaed  a  very  gratifying  fact — 
namely,  that  the  revenue  of  Turkey  was 
jB800,000  in  excess  of  the  expenditure. 
It  was  important  to  remember,  that  al- 
though Turkey  had  been  in  financial  diffi- 
culties, her  floating  debt  was  very  small. 
She  had  only  £14,000,000  of  foreign  debt ; 
and  the  whole  interest  on  her  foreign  and 
domestic  debts  together  amounted  to  only 
one-eighth  of  her  revenue.  Again,  her  tax- 
ation was  exceedingly  light — ^he  believed 
only  one-sixth  of.  that  of  this  country, 
but  hitherto  it  had  been  very  unequally 
distributed.  The  system  of  farming  what 
might  bo  termed  the  tithes  referred  to  by 
his  hon.  Friend  was  a  very  old  and  ob- 
jectionable one  and  much  needed  reform. 
The  "Verghi,"  a  kind  of  property  tax 
assessed  on  towns  and  villages,  had  not  been 
changed  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  sums  levied  on  vil- 
lages many  years  ago,  when  those  villages 
were  prosperous,  were  still  raised,  though 
the  places  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
deserted ;  and,  vice  versd,  small  sums  im- 
posed on  a  country  that  was  thinly  po- 
pulated- at  the  time  the  tax  was  assess- 
ed, were  still  collected,  although  the  dis- 
trict had  now  become  thickly  inhabited. 
However,  he  believed  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Sultan  and  his  Government  to 
revise  the  "Verghi,"  and  to  do  away 
with  the  farming  system.  Many  of 
the  financial  difficulties  of  Turkey  had 
arisen  from  the  detestable  system  of 
fjEurming  the  revenue.  The  present  Sul- 
tan had  determined  to  abolish  that 
system,  and  had  already  done  so  to  some 
extent.  The  consequence  would  be  that 
the  revenue  would  flow  direct  to  the 
Turkish  treasury,  instead  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  nefarious  agents  through  whose 
hands  it  had  to  pass.  Another  very  im- 
portant measure  was  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce just  concluded  with  this  country 
and  other  countries.  Before  that  treaty 
was  entered  into,  exports  from  Turkey 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  12  per  cent. 
That  had  been  at  once  reduced  to  8 
per  cent,  and  was  to  be  further  re- 
duced 1  per  cent  each  year  till  it  came 
down  to  1  per  cent.  The  imports  were 
charged  with  a  general  duty  of  8  per  cent. 
He  might  say  that  no  ooun^  had  shown  a 
Jiir,  Layard 


more  liberal  commercial  spirit  than  Turkey, 
and  he  believed  she  would  derive  no  small 
advantage  from  that  liberality.  The  trade 
of  Turkey  was  capable  of  great  extension. 
No  empire  was  richer  in  its  resources ;  a 
vast  extent  ol  territory  of  every  diver^ty 
of  soil  and  climate,  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallaohia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
yielded  products  of  great  variety  and 
value,  which  would  be  brought  into  the 
market  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 
He  believed  that  the  treaty  would  prove 
of  equal  advantage  to  Turkey  and  to 
this  country.  In  order  to  make  up  for 
temporary  loss  of  revenue,  the  Turkish 
Government  had  made  monopolies  of  to- 
bacco and  salt;  and  a  duty  was  to  be  im- 
posed on  them,  from  which  a  large  ceve- 
nue  would  be  realized.  Another  reform 
undertaken  was  the  abolition  of  the  sepa- 
rate credits  of  the  Ministers.  Under  ^at 
very  objectionable  system  each  Minister 
had  power  to  issue  bonds  for  liabilities 
contracted  in  his  own  department;  and 
as  that  power  might  be  exercised  without 
any  restraint  whatever,  the  Sultan  could 
never  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  his  finances.  That  system 
had  been  abolished.  A  Finance  Miniate 
had  been  appointed,  who  would  have  tiie 
sole  control  of  the  finances  of  the  oountry. 
His  hon.  Friend  was  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  the  system  of  police  had  been 
reformed.  He  believed  that  up  to  the 
present  time  no  very  extensive  refonn 
had  been  efiected;  but  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  the  police  in  Constantinople 
and  the  principal  cities  were  chiefly  re- 
quired, not  for  the  Turks,  but  for  the 
Europeans.  The  state  of  crime  among  the 
Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  Constantinc^e 
j  would  contrast  favourably  with  that  in 
any  Christian  city  in  Europe.  There  was 
a  time  when  a  Turk  scarcely  ever  thought 
of  locking  his  door  when  he  retired  to  ret^t. 
Crime  chiefly  abounded  among  the  foreign 
residents — ^for  this  reason:  the  European 
Powers  through  their  representatiTes 
claimed,  by  virtue  of  what  are  termed 
"copitulations,"  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  subjects,  and  the  Turkish  police 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  crime  was  committed  by 
foreigners  with  impunity.  England  was 
the  first  Power  that  o^Bored  to  renounce  this 
claim.  To  aid  the  Turks,  we  had  now  es- 
tablished at  Constantinople  a  very  efficient 
consular  court,  under  Sir  Edmund  Horaby, 
by  means  of  which  law  waa  dispenaedy  aibd 
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with  its  astutance  the  Turin  weie  sow 
better  able  to  enforce  good  order  among 
the  subjects  of  this  ooontry.  He  trusted 
tiiat  in  time  an  effeotire  system  of  police 
would  be  introduced  in  Turkey.  The  ad- 
mission of  Christian  eyidence  in  Turkish 
courts  of  law  was  a  very  important  point; 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the 
consideration  of  such  a  question  this  coun- 
try did  not  always  act  fidrly  towards  the 
Turks.  We  neyer  made  allowance  for  the 
immenss  difficulties  which  a  Gbvemment, 
situated  as  that  of  Turkey  was^  had  in 
introducing  such  reforms.  We  knew  how 
many  years — ^he  might  say  centuries — it 
had  taken  in  this  country  to  introduce  the 
most  necessary  reformsi  more  especially 
those  connected  with  religion  ;  and  when 
we  asked  the  Turks  to  put  the  Christian 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Mahomedan, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  hitherto 
they  had  been  taught  to  look  on  the 
Christian  religion  as  an  antagonistic  ele- 
ment. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  somewhat  afraid  to 
place  Christians  on  the  same  legal  foot- 
ing as  themselves.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  best  policy  they  could  pursue 
would  be  to  give  the  fullest  liberty  to 
their  Christian  fellow  subjects,  to  concede 
to  them  equal  rights  with  the  Mahomedans, 
as  they  would  thereby  conciliate  large 
numbers  who  were  now  discontented  and 
antagonistic  to  the  Govemment.  The  en- 
lightened men  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Turkey  were,  he  believed,  fully  aware  of 
this.  The  policy  of  religious  and  legal 
equality  was  initiated  by  that  eminent 
statesman,  Bedschid  Pasha,  and  Fuad 
Pasha  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  in 
the  school  of  politioians  founded  by  him. 
Other  leading  politicians  in  Turkey  were 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  he 
believed  that  the  tike  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  Christian  population  would 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
Ifahomedan.  Already,  in  the  question  of 
evidence,  the  reform  had  been  carried 
through  in  the  commercial  courts.  But  we 
must  give  the  Turkish  Government  time. 
Unfortunately,  Turkey  had  never  as  yet  had 
a  fair  chance.  Internal  peace  and  tran- 
quillity were  required  for  the  introduction 
of  great  and  important  reforms.  He  did 
not  wish  at  the  present  moment  to  enter 
into  the  reasons  why  Turkey  had  not  had 
internal  tranquillity.  But  there  were  ele- 
ments which  had  been  constantly  at  work. 
Whether  these  had  been  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  prosperity  of  Turkey  he  did  not 


now  pretend  to  say;  but  he  did  asnrt  that 
those  elements  to  which  he  had  alluded 
had  prevented  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  Until  time  and  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  fbr  the  development 
of  great  veforms,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Turkey  to  advance  with  anything  like 
rapid  progress;  but  stich  was  his  oon^ 
denoe  in  the  character  of  the  Sultan, 
that  he  believed  he  would  overcome  all 
his  difficulties,  and  that  an  era  of  pros- 
perity was  in  store  for  Turisey.  He  had 
never  altered  his  opinion.  What  he  had 
stated  when  he  was  first  returned  to  that 
House  he  now  repeated — namely,  that  he 
had  great  hopes  in  Turkey.  He  did  not, 
of  course,  for  a  moment  attempt  to  justify 
the  misgovemment  and  oppreasicm  which 
had  existed  in  that  country ;  but  there  was 
a  fundamental  honesty  in  the  Turldsh 
population  which  was  greatly  in  their 
favour.  The  Government  had  shown  equal 
honesty  in  their  dealings  with  their  foreign 
creditors.  They  paid  the  dividends  on 
their  foreign  debts  to  the  day.  They  had 
never  been  in  arrear — they  had  never  repu- 
diated. It  was  true  that,  like  other  persons 
in  difficulties,  they  had  sometimes  en- 
deavoured to  put  off  a  large  payment  to 
the  last  moment;  but  they  were  strictly 
honest,  and  had  shown  themselves  aware 
of  the  value  of  public  credit.  He  thought 
that  the  Turkish  Gk>vemment  could  not 
do  better  than  endeavour  to  carry  out  the 
able  and  practical  suggestions  contained  in 
the  valuable  report,  for  which  he  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press  untU  a 
time  when  it  might  be  laid  on  the  table 
with  the  sanction  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  had  been  drawn  up,  and  without 
detriment  to  their  advantage. 

Mb.  FREELAND  said,  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  had  no  objection  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mtMroMm, 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  STATUTES. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  rose 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
question  of  the  Consolidation  of  the 
Statutes ;  and  to  ask  Mr.  Attorney  (Gene- 
ral, Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  wiCh  the  Consoli- 
dation Bills  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Statute  Law  Commission? 
The  present  state  of  the  question,  and  the 
little  that  remained  to  be  done,  would  be 
best  understood  by  the  House  if  he  gave  a 
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short  aoooont  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
statutes,  and  what  had  already  been  ef- 
fected. For  more  than  two  centuries  the 
subject  had  occupied  the  attention  of  legis- 
lators, lawyers,  and  statesmen ;  but  nothing 
was  ejected  in  the  way  of  legislation  until 
the  year  1826,  whenthelate  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  the  aid  of  Lord  Tenterden,  succeeded, 
although  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  man- 
ner, in  consolidating  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  criminal  law.  Political  eyents  for 
some  time  interrupted  the  course  of  legis- 
lation, but  in  the  year  1833  the  first 
Statute  Law  Commission  —  emanating 
irom  Lord  Brougham,  the  great  law  re- 
former of  the  day,  and  who  then  held  the 
seals — was  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  statute  law,  and  more  especially 
the  criminal  law,  and  to  submit  to  His 
Majesty  a  scheme  by  which  that  law  could 
be  consolidated.  Between  1833  and  1852 
inclusive  no  less  than  seven  commissions 
were  directed  to  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced judges  and  lawyers  of  the  day. 
Thirteen  reports  and  numerous  Bills, 
schemes  and  plans,  were  submitted  to 
the  Government  from  time  to  time;  but 
inasmuch  as  all  these  schemes  involved, 
not  only  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes 
and  tbe  amendment  of  the  statute  law,  but 
also  the  impracticable  task  of  tbe  codifi- 
cation of  the  entire  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, the  commissioners  failed  in  their 
efifbrts.  In  1852,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  Mr.  Greaves  and  Mr. 
Lonsdale  were  instructed  to  submit  a  Bill 
to  Parliament,  not  only  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  amendment,  but  also,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  codification  of  the  criminal 
law.  A  Bill  was  prepared ;  but  when  it 
came  to  be  submitted  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  large  and  exten- 
sive were  its  objects,  and  so  many  and  so 
great  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  first 
step  in  the  undertaking,  that  after  some 
seven  or  eight  days  had  been  spent  by 
the  Law  Lords,  no  more  than  three  clauses 
of  that  Bill,  which  contained  1,000  pro- 
visions, were  agreed  to ;  and  even  with 
regard  to  these  three  clauses,  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  existed.  Every 
scheme  having  failed,  in  1854  Lord 
Cranworth,  who  then  held  the  seals— and 
whom  he  could  not  name  in  connection 
with  the  subject  without  paying  him  the 
tribute  of  saying,  that  if  the  statute  law 
of  this  country  should  ever  be  consolida- 
ted, more  praise  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  than  to  any  other 
individual  in  the  community  **  brought 


into  existence  the  Statute  Law  Commis- 
sion. In  1856  the  first  real  and  effective 
steps  were  taken  towards  consolidation  on 
a  pdan  submitted  to  the  Commission.  It 
was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  40 
volumes  of  statutes  at  large  —  each  vo- 
lume containing,  on  an  average,  not  len 
than  1,000  closely-printed  pages,  and  com- 
prising altogether  between  40,000  and 
50,000  statutes — might,  by  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  consolidation,  be  reduced  to  some- 
where about  four  volumes,  and  that  the 
40,000  or  50,000  statutes  might  be  re- 
duced to  some  200  or  300  in  number, 
each  statute  being  confined  to  a  mngie 
subject,  and  embracing  within  itself  all 
that  pertained  to  that  subject.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  Gh>vemment  of  the  day  and 
the  public  that  the  task  might  be  ac- 
complished, the  attempt  was  first  made 
in  relation  to  the  criminal  statute  law. 
In  1856,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jervis,  Lord  Wensleydale, 
and  Mr.  Greaves,  the  whole  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  England  was  consolidated  and 
comprised  within  seven  Bills  which  it 
was  proposed  to  submit  to  Parliament. 
These  Bills  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  could  be  effected  in  the  way  of  con- 
solidation. They  were,  however,  too  late 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  that  Session. 
In  1857  they  were  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Cranworth.  They  nn- 
derwent  the  consideration,  and  he  thought 
he  might  say  the  severe  criticism,  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
These  Bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
with  some  Amendments,  and  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course 
of  that  Session.  Political  questions,  how- 
ever, of  greater  moment,  which  had  been 
so  often  fatal  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
law,  effectually  prevented  any  further 
steps  being  taken  at  that  time.  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  in  the  course  of 
that  Session,  and  when  it  re-assembled 
there  were  too  many  other  matters 
demanding  attention  to  permit  of  any 
further  progress  being  made  that  year 
towards  consolidation.  In  1858  the 
Bills  were  again  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  that  year  there  was  a 
change  of  Government,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  pass  the  Bills,  even  through 
their  first  effective  stage  in  that  House. 
A  great  deal  however  was  done  in  1858. 
The  Statute  Law  Commission,  satisfied  with 
the  success  of  the  attempt  to  consolidate 
the  criminal  statute  law,  proceeded  with 
the  assistance  of  competent  profesaois  of 
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the  law,  to  frame  several  other  Bills, 
which  they  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
Parliament.  Another  event  occurred  in 
1858  of  the  greatest  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  The  attention 
of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  having  been  directed  to 
the  subject,  he  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  assimilation  of  the  criminal  statute 
law  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  took 
counsel  witi^  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (Mr.  Napier) ;  and  although  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in 
1858,  yet  at  an  early  period  of  1859  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  those 
who  assisted  him,  were  prepared  with  a 
series  of  Amendments  to  the  Bills,  which 
had  been  almost  perfected  in  England,  by 
which  the  oiriminal  statute  law  of  the  two 
countries  was  united  and  assimilated, 
and  in  effect,  therefore,  made  to  form  a 
complete  consolidation.  In  1859  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  took  place,  and  when 
Parliament  reassembled  it  was  impossible 
to  do  more  than  lay  the  measure  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  During  1860  these 
Bills  were  considered  and  revised,  and  in 
some  respects  amended  by  the  present 
Government;  and  here,  again,  he  could 
not  but  o£Eer  his  humble  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  noble  Lord  who  now  held  the  Great 
Seal,  who,  £rom  the  moment  the  question 
of  consolidation  was  submitted  to  him,  had 
done  all  that  one  man  could  do  to  aid  in 
that  great  work.  Those  Bills,  having  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  afterwards 
passed  through  the  Lower  House,  and  the 
statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland  thus 
united  and  assimilated  became  a  portion  of 
the  consolidated  statute  law  of  the  realm. 
What  had  been  been  done  with  the  crimi- 
nal statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland 
might  likewise  be  done  with  the  other  sta- 
tutes of  both  countries.  While  all  our  cri- 
minal law  had  been  thus  consolidated  in 
seven  statutes,  each  upon  one  single  branch 
of  that  law,  but  each  embracing  all  the 
statutory  provisions  in  respect  of  that  one 
branch,  we  had  nevertheless  the  law  thus 
consolidated  still  dispersed  through  the 
statute-book  in  no  less  than  106  different 
Acts  of  Parliament.  But  how  slight  was 
the  effect  produced,  and  how  almost  use- 
less were  the  efforts  bestowed  upon  the 
matter,  would  be  understood  when  he  in- 
formed the  House,  that  if  any  gentleman 
were  to-morrow,  upon  becoming  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  a  Barrister,  or  a  Magistrate, 
to  purchase  the  Statutes  at  large,  he  would 
probably  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  40  guineas 


for  about  42  volumes,  containing,  among 
the  rest,  the  106  statutes  which  had  been 
repealed.  It  was  obvious,  before  any  con- 
solidation of  the  law  could  be  really 
effected,  that  some  analysis  of  the  whole 
of  the  statute  law  should  take  place — ^that 
some  complete  and  accurate  index  should 
be  framed,  pointing  out  what  statutes,  and 
parts  of  statutes,  were  still  in  force  and 
what  had  been  repealed.  Accordinglyi 
two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Riley, 
with  some  assistance,  were  instructed 
to  prepare  an  expurgatorial  index  of 
the  statutes,  beginning  with  the  year 
1858  and  going  backward,  taking  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  they  had  been 
passed  Session  by  Session,  and  arrang- 
ing their  provisions  so  as  to  show  at  one 
view  what  statutes  were  in  force,  what 
were  repealed,  what  had  expired,  or  be- 
come obsolete.  It  might  interest  the 
House  to  know  that  that  work  had  been 
carried  back  to  the  year  1800,  the  time 
of  the  Union  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  statutes  passed  between 
1800  and  1858  occupied  23  out  of 
42  volumes,  and  that  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  local  Acts)  they  were  to  be  found 
in  extenso  in  6,887  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Therefore  any  one  wishing  to  possess  a 
moderate  law  library  would  have  to 
pay  a  large  price  and  to  encumber  him- 
self with  a  load  of  nearly  7,000  statutes. 
He  would  now  state  what  number  of 
them  were  in  force.  Out  of  6,887  statutes 
3,371  were  still  wholly  or  in  part,  but 
many  of  them  only  in  part,  operative,  and 
3,516,  or  more  than  half  .to  be  found 
in  extenso  in  every  edition  of  the  sta- 
tutes at  large,  were  absolutelv  waste  paper. 
If  those  statutes  were  stUl  ftirther  ex- 
purgated, and  if  the  work  recommended 
by  tiie  Statute  Law  Commission  were  pro- 
ceeded with  in  a  proper  manner,  it  was 
manifest  that  those  twenty-three  volumes 
might  be  reduced  to  three ;  and  those  three, 
smaller  in  bulk  than  any  of  the  twen^- 
three  which  now  existed,  would  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  operative  statute  law  of 
the  kingdom,  from  the  year  1800  to  the 
present  time.  Although  the  Government 
had  not  proceeded  with  the  Bills  prepared 
by  the  Statute  Law  Commission,  they 
had  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  ex- 
purgatorial index  upon  which  Mr.  Wood 
was  engaged.  In  the  last  Session  they 
had  not  only  passed  the  Criminal  Consoli- 
dation Acts,  but  they  had  passed  one  single 
Act,  which  by  a  clause  of  four  or  five 
lines  repealed  no  less  than  1,000  old  Acts 
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of  Parliament  passed  at  variouB  times, 
and  many  of  which^  though  not  before 
repealed^  had  become  entirely  obsolete. 
Bat  the  statute-book  still  remained  the 
same,  still  consisted  of  forty-two  volumes, 
still  contained  those  Acts  in  exUmo ;  and 
it  became  necessary  for  persons  who  wished 
to  know  the  state  of  the  law  to  find  their 
way  through  forty-two  volumes,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  Eepealing  Act  to  see  what 
laws  were  repealed  and  what  were  still  in 
force.  Now,  if  he  were  to  stop  there  and 
put  it  to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  whether  it  was  fit  that 
the  Goremment,  having  done  so  much, 
should  hold  their  hands  and  do  no  more, 
the  House  would  expect  some  insupera- 
ble difficulties  to  be  suggested  to  justify 
the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  proceed- 
ing with  this  work.  But  he  must  re- 
mind his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that 
under  the  same  auspices  and  sanctioned  by 
the  same  authori^  which  had  justified 
the  submission  to  rarUament  of  the  seven 
consolidated  statutes,  no  less  than  ninety 
Bills  were  now  in  existence  requiring 
only  the  revision  of  some  competent  per- 
son to  bring  them  into  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they  might  be  fearlessly  laid 
by  any  lawyer  upon  the  table  of  that 
House.  During  the  time  that  the  Sta- 
tute Law  Commission  was  in  existence, 
from  the  beginning  of  1856  to  the  end 
of  1859,  in  addition  to  the  Criminal 
Acts  of  Parliament,  those  ninety  Bills 
were  framed  upon  almost  all  the  most 
important  subjects  affecting  the  commu- 
nity. "Were  there  any  such  formidable 
obstacles  now  existing  as  would  prevent 
those  Bills  from  being  proceeded  with, 
and  thus  having  a  great  and  important 
progress  made  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law  ?  If  those  ninety  Bills  were 
passed,  that  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  what  had  been  already  done 
in  the  way  of  consolidation  and  repeal, 
would  enable  the  statute  book  to  be 
reduced  from  forty-two  volumes  to  at 
most  seven  or  ei^ht.  He  was  aware 
of  the  difflculhr  arising  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  tribunal  or  authority 
should  be  selected  for  the  execution  of 
the  task;  but  if  the  creation  of  a  Mi- 
nister of  Justice  should  be  thought 
doubtful  or  impracticable,  a  Board,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  lawyers  of  emi- 
nence, might  be  appointed  to  undertake 
the  revision  of  those  ninety  Bills,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  remamiog  part  of  the  statute  law. 
Sir  FiUray  Kelly 


If  expense  were  suggested  as  aa  objeo- 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system, 
he  might  mention  that  a  calculation  had 
been  made  showing  that,  were  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Commission's  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  framing  of  Billa,  no 
less  tlutn  £60,000  a  year  ought,  in 
all  probability,  be  saved  in  printing  in 
relatbn  to  BiUa  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Ho  would,  therefore,  solicit  the  atteii- 
tion  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  the  expediency  of  giving  eOedt 
to  what  had  already  been  done  in  re- 
spect to  the  expui^torial  index  of  Mr. 
Wood  and  his  colleague,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding with  it  and  caitying  it  back  at 
least  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  Henry 
YIII.  He  also  wished  to  entreat  the 
attention  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  ninety  Bills 
already  in  existence.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Hoiue 
and  the  Government  to  the  last  Bepoci 
made  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Statute  Law 
Commission,  in  which  it  was  stated — 

"  The  time  in  which  the  whole  work  nuf  be 
completed  mutt  depend  on  the  nnmber  of  hands 
employed ;  bat  assuming,  as  our  experience  en- 
ables us  to  do,  that  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  maf 
be  constantly  employed,  we  think  it  fair  to  antici- 
pate that  the  whole  work  may  be  oompleUd  Ea 
about  three  years  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  tmw 
we  are  able  to  present  to  yonr  Maiesty  the  whole 
of  the  Statutes  coming  under  the  class  of  General 
Laws,  filling  only  about  three  rolumes,  but  com* 
prising  all,  or  nearly  aU,  t4ie  Statutes  of  a  general 
nature  now  seattered  in  about  forty  vdomes,  we 
venture  to  think  that  onr  labours  will  not  hare 
been  in  vain." 

That  Beport  was  signed  by  Lords  Stanly, 
L3mdhurst,  Cranworth,  and  Wensleydaloy 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  now  a  Judge  in  Ireland, 
and  various  oUier  eminent  persons.  He 
would  rejoice  to  hear  that  Her  Majeety^s 
Government  were  disposed  to  persevere  in 
the  good  work  in  which  they  had  already 
made  such  progress. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  it  was  exkemdy  gra* 
tifying  to  hear  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  that  the  work  of  consoUdation 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  all  but  completed. 
The  largest  result^  in  the  opinion  of  hit 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Memb» 
for  Suffolk,  that  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected was  the  reduction  of  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  statute  law  to  four ;  and  it 
appeared  that  owing  to  the  labours  al- 
ready bestowed  npon  the  work  the  num- 
ber might  be  reduced  to  seven,  as  no 
less  than  ninety  Bills  were  in  exist- 
ence, consolidating  all  the  existing  Acta 
upon  as  many  different  subject    It  oer- 
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tainly  seemed  very  extraordinary  that 
those  ninety  Bills,  prepared  at  such  a 
great  expense,  should  have  been  for  so 
long  a  time  allowed  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance. In  point  of  fact,  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  only  to  avail  them- 
selves of  what  was  already  made  to  hand, 
the  laws  of  the  land  were  consolidated. 
He  begged  to  ask  his  learned  Priend  the 
Attorney  General  whether  he  intended  so 
vast  a  mine  of  wealth  to  remain  useless 
to  the  country?  With  respect  to  what 
had  been  accompli^ed  during  the  last 
Session,  he  found  from  his  own  expe- 
rience that  the  work  was  not  quite  so 
beneficial  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Eriend 
opposite  seemed  to  imagine.  He  referred 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law 
which  then  took  place;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  consolidation  of  what  was  known 
as  Peel's  Acts,  and  certain  Irish  Acts, 
with  portions  of  other  Acts.  The  con- 
solidation of  parts  of  Acts  was  a  most 
objectionable  mode  of  ^ocedure,  because, 
as  was  natural  to  suppose,  every  one 
haviDg  anything  to  do  with  criminal 
statutes  would  infinitely  prefer  having  to 
consult  only  (me  Act  of  Parliament  in- 
stead of  two.  He  would  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  14  &  15  VicL,  c.  100— one  of 
Lord  Campbell's  Acts.  Suppose  it  be- 
came necessary  to  refer  to  that  Act,  it 
would  also  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Criminal  Statutes  Keped  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion to  ascertain  whether  any  particular 
section  in  Lord  Campbell's  Act  had  been 
repealed  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  not  re- 
pc^ed  at  all.  Lord  Campbell's  Act  con- 
tained thirty-two  sections,  of  which  nine 
were  wholly  repealed,  two  partly  re- 
pealed, and  the  rest  left  altogether  un- 
repealed. As  had  already  been  admit- 
ted by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
Geneacal,  it  would  be  requisite  to  intro- 
duce another  Bill  upon  the  subject  of 
criminal  law  consolidation  —  namely,  a 
Procedure  BilL  His  main  object,  how- 
oTer,  was  to  impress  upon  his  hon.  and 
learned  Priend  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
the  ninety  Bills  already  i^  existence.  If 
the  whole  of  them  could  not  at  once  be 
passed  into  law,  at  least  a  selection  could 
be  made,  and  even  then  most  valuable 
results  would  be  attained. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  he  need  not  follow  his  hon.  and 
learned  Priend  through  the  history  he 
had  given  of  statute  law  consolidation  for 
the  last  thirty  years ;  but  if  he  were  to  do 
so,  he  should  not  be  at  variance  with  him. 


He  entirely  agreed  in  what  had  been  said 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  expurgation 
and  abridgment  of  the  statute-book.  He 
was  happy  to  add,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  and  finally  accom- 
plishing that  most  desirable  work,  per- 
sons of  skill,  and  whose  ability  had  been 
tested — ^he  meant  Mr.  Wood  and  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Reilly — had  been  for  some 
time  past  busily  and  zealously,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  efficiently,  continuing  their 
labours.  The  Statute  Law  Commission,  as 
the  House  were  aware,  was  appointed  in 
1854.  It  proceeded  with  its  work  during 
the  following  years  down  to  1859.  It 
engaged  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  of 
experience  in  drawing  bills,  and  these 
gentlemen,  of  course,  required  payment 
for  their  services.  Session  after  session, 
a  Vote  was  taken  for  the  Statute  Law 
Commission;  but  in  1859,  the  present 
Government  being  then  in  power.  Lord 
Campbell  announced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  it  was  not  intended  further 
to  continue  the  commission;  and  the 
usual  Vote,  subsequently  brought  forward 
by  accident,  was  opposed  and  negatived. 
Of  course,  the  funds  failing,  the  Commis- 
sion fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Wood  and 
Mr.  Reilly,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  that  most  admirable  re- 
gister to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  were, 
however,  instructed  by  the  Government  to 
proceed,  and  to  take  the  proper  steps  for 
bringing  out  an  expurgated  edition  of  the 
statutes,  containing  only  the  acts  in  force, 
and  omitting  such  as  were  only  of  a  local 
and  personal  nature.  The  register  of  ob- 
solete Acts  had  no  doubt  been  found  of 
great  value  in  the  preparation  of  the  Re- 
peal Act  of  last  Session  (the  first  of  an 
intended  series),  which,  on  that  account, 
had  gone  upwards  from  its  date,  instead 
of  commencing  with  the  earliest  portion  of 
the  statute-book.  But  the  register  went 
no  further  back  than  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  only  in- 
cluded Acts  of  whose  repeied  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  The  Repeal  Act  referred  to 
occupied  the  same  period  as  the  register, 
but  it  proceeded  tMrty  years  higher  tip ; 
and  by  that  single  enactment  nearly  a 
thousand  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  had  been 
rescinded,  which,  though  manifestly  ob- 
solete, had  not  till  then  been  formally 
repealed.  There  was  a  class  of  Acts 
which  could  not  find  its  way  into  the 
Register,  but  which  must  be  taken  cog- 
nizance of  for  the  purposes  of  the  expur- 
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gated  edition,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
he  said  to  he  without  legal  force,  although 
they  might  have  grown  somewhat  inap- 
plicahle  and  ohsolete.  These  Acts,  which 
required  to  he  repealed  hy  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  they 
no  longer  formed  part  of  the  statute- 
hook,  were — ^Acts  repealed  in  general 
terms ;  Acts  virtually  repealed,  as  where 
an  earlier  enactment  was  inconsistent 
with  or  rendered  nugatory  hy  a  later 
one;  superseded  Acts,  as  where  a  later 
enactment  was  to  the  same  effect  as  an 
earlier  one ;  and  Acts  which  had  hecome 
ohsolete,  either  hecause  the  state  of  things 
contemplated  hy  the  enactment  had  ceased 
to  exist,  or  hecause  the  enactment  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  no  longer  capable 
of  being  enforced.  These  were  the  classes 
of  Acts  with  which  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  mentioned  had  to  deal,  and,  as  he 
had  said,  an  Act  had  been  already  passed 
whereby  about  1,000  of  these  spent,  re- 
pealed, and  obsolete  statutes  were  re- 
moved firom  the  statute-book.  The  learn- 
ed gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in  that 
important  work  were  continuing  their  la- 
bours. Another  Bill  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  Session, 
carrying  the  work  of  expurgation  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  Bill  was  not  on 
that  occasion  iurther  proceeded  with ;  but 
it  had  been  again  taken  up,  and  would  be 
immediately  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  Bill  so  extended 
wouWi,  he  hoped,  become  law  during  the 
present  Session  The  two  volumes  which 
contained  the  statutes  of  that  period  con- 
sisted of  1,092  pages;  of  these  the  forth- 
coming Bill  would  repeal  476,  leaving  616, 
of  which  there  would  be  excluded  from  the 
expurgated  edition  about  347,  leaving  to 
be  printed  only  269.  He  had  received  a 
communication  from  these  two  gentlemen 
stating  their  belief  that  an  equal  or 
greater  reduction  might  be  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIU.  and  subsequent 
reigns.  In  that  manner  an  effectual  ex- 
purgation of  the  statutes  would  be  ac- 
complished. Thus  far  he  believed  he  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend.  But  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  further  asked,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  statutes  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Statute  Law  Commis- 
sion. He  presumed  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  referring  to  the  ninety 
The  AUomey  General 


Bills  which  were  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission.  Now,  he  found, 
on  reference  to  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, dated  in  February  1859,  a  state- 
ment that  the  Bills  had  been  prepared 
before  the  Commissioners  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  register  which  had  been  pre- 
p{^ed.  In  consequence  of  that,  they  re- 
ported that  some  further  change  might  be 
necessaiT ;  but  they  considered  that  some 
of  the  Bills  were  in  a  state  in  which 
they  might  properly  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament. Four  of  them,  if  he  remem- 
bered rightly,  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  in  intro- 
ducing them  Lord  Cranworth  said,  tiiat 
they  were  produced  merely  as  specimens, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  passed 
through  the  House.  Now  he  had  sem 
the  Bills,  and  whilst  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  disparage  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  &e  learned  gentlemen  em- 
ployed by  it,  he  trusted  he  should  not  be 
misunderstood  when  he  said,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Bills,  he  might  sajr  the  Bills 
generally,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  these  bills  contained  a  great  mass  of 
matter  which  would  prove  very  valuable ; 
and  besides  the  construction  of  the  Regis- 
ter, which  was  a  very  useful  work,  he 
believed  none  of  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  unattended  with  advan- 
tage; but  it  was  not  the  present  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
the  Bills  as  they  stood.  He  tnist^, 
however,  that  they  might  see  the  work  of 
expurgating  the  statute-book  speedily 
accomplished. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  during 
the  last  Session  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  on  more 
than  one  occasion  brought  under  their 
notice  the  case  of  certain  people  in  Spain 
who  had  undergone  persecution  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated  the  case  with  great  ability, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  although  he 
had  since  accepted  office,  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  still  remained  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples. But  as  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
could  not  from  his  official  position  pnt 
forward  his  views  with  the  same  freedom 
he  had  formerly  done,  he  (Mr.  Einnaird) 
hoped  he  should  be  excused  if  he  took  np 
the  question.     The  Spanish  per8ecnti<»s 
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commenced  in  1859.  In  that  year  a  natu- 
ralized British  sabject  named  Escalante 
was  seized;  and  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon  for  merely  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  sentenced  to  nine  years' 
penal  servitude  in  the  galleys ;  but  owing 
to  the  intercession  of  the  British  Consul 
he  obtained  a  remission  of  the  sentence. 
The  opinions  for  which  he  was  persecuted, 
instead  of  being  checked  by  the  severity 
shown  towards  him,  had,  as  was  usual, 
only  spread  the  more  in  Spain,  as  they 
had  done  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood  became  alarm- 
ed, tracked  the  readers  of  the  Bible  through 
the  agency  of  police  spies,  and  subjected 
them  to  cruel  persecution.  The  names  of 
Matamoros  and  Alhama  were  already  as 
familiar  to  the  people  of  this  countiy  as 
those  of  the  Madiai  were  ten  years  ago. 
Since  his  right  hon.  Friend  brought  the 
subject  before  the  House,  those  two  un- 
happy men  had  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years  at  the  galleys,  while  to  a  third 
victim  (Trigo)  had  been  awarded  four 
years  of  a  similar  servitude.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  connect  them  with 
certain  political  disturbances  which  had 
occurred  in  the  district;  but  they  had 
been  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge 
by  the  tribunal  before  which  they  were 
carried  for  trial.  They  had  been  con- 
demned, therefore,  to  the  galleys,  for 
no  other  offence  than  that  of  professing 
those  religious  views  which  were  held  by 
the  majority  of  our  countrymen.  An  ap- 
peal had  been  raised  from  this  iniquitous 
sentence,  and  he  wished  to  impress  on 
our  Government  the  duty  of  an  indig- 
nant and  energetic  remonstrance  against 
its  confirmation.  Hon.  Members  could 
scarcely  realize  the  consequences  of  the 
pnnishinent  to  which  those  unhappy  men 
had  been  condemned.  To  be  sent  to  the 
galleys  was  not  only  to  be  stripped  of 
every  right  of  citizenship,  but  to  be 
doomed  to  the  companionship  of  mur- 
derers and  felons,  to  wear  a  gfdling  chain 
for  years,  to  be  denied  letters  or  visits 
even  from  one's  nearest  relatives.  Already 
Hatomoros's  strength  was  breaking  down 
under  his  captivity.  Originally  an  officer 
in  the  army,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
throw  up  his  commission  on  account  of  the 
faith  which  he  held,  and  was  subsequently 
thrown  into  prison  in  October,  1860,  for 
the  same  reason.  But  these  three  men 
did  not  stand  alone.  The  number  of  vic- 
tims to  persecutioil  had  been  constantly 
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growing,  though  he  was  happy  to  hear 
that  there  were  not  so  many  now  in  prison 
as  there  had  been.  "Within  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  however,  thirty  persons  had 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Granada, 
Malaga,  and  Seville  alone.  Many  others 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  Gibraltar  and  else- 
where. At  one  time  as  many  as  fifty 
persons  in  Malaga  were  left  destitute, 
owing  to  the  seizure  of  the  heads  of  their 
families.  In  one  case  a  sculptor  with 
his  wife  and  eldest  son  were  arrested  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
leaving  five  helpless  children  totally  un- 
provided for.  In  another  instance  the 
head  of  one  of  the  best  public  schools  in 
Seville  was  apprehended.  It  was  well 
known  that  at  Granada  the  vilest  crimi- 
nals received  better  treatment  in  prison 
than  the  Christians  who  were  convicted 
of  reading  the  Bible. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter which  concerned  Spaniards  alone,  and 
with  which  they  had  no  right  to  iilter- 
fere.  Others  thought  that  interference 
was  unadvisable  because  it  would  prove 
of  no  avail.  He  demurred  to  those  opi- 
nions. Knowing,  as  he  did,  what  an  im- 
pression  the  debates  in  that  House  during 
the  previous  year  had  produced  in  Spain, 
he  was  confident  that  great  good  would 
result  from  a  decided  expression  of  opinion 
on  this  occasion,  followed  by  a  cordial 
and  energetic  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  One  of  the  prisoners 
wrote,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  last  Session-— 

'*  I  haTo  not  yet  read  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  but  I  have  heard  it  Dotablj  praised.  An 
extract  from  Lord  John  Russell's  reply  has  been 
translated,  but  only  by  the  reactionary  and  anti- 
Liberal  section  of  the  Spanish  press.  These  perio- 
dicals have  also  published  long  leading  articles 
commenting  on  the  words  of  the  Minister,  which, 
unfortunately,  appear  to  be  fitvourable  to  th« 
Ultramontane  party." 

Of  course  that  was  only  the  distorted 
intrepretation  which  that  party  sought  to 
put  on  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord. 

«  The  speech  has  been  a  fertile  sul^ect  with  our 
foes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  spirit  of  it  as  a 
whole  may  hare  been,  but  I  venture  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  that  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Groroel  and  the  friends  of  slavery  of  conscience 
would  represent  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  clergy 
have  taken  fresh  life  from  it,  for  something,  and 
that  not  a  little,  was  expected  from  England. 
We,  and  with  us  all  Spamsh  Protestants,  looked 
to  you,  after  God,  for  everything.  .  .  .  Spain  has 
advanced  towards  religious  liberty  more  rapidly 
than  in  many  past  years.  The  attitude  of  England 
has  done  much.  Our  brethren  have  taken  con- 
rage.    The  Liberal  press,  in  its  narrow  oirde,  has 
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doM  whMi  it  oould.  Nay,  in  the  Sj^ith  Chayn- 
ben  the  other  day  notice  waa  giren  of  an  intended 
interpellation  to  the  OoTemment  reipectingos." 

That  illustrated  the  moral  effect  of  dis- 
cuMions  in  the  British  Parliameni  He 
would  not  reoapitulate  all  the  preoo' 
dents  Quoted  last  Session  by  his  right 
hoa.  Fnend  as  to  the  right  of  this  country 
to  interfere  in  the  matt^.  He  would  only 
remind  the  House  of  the  words  of  that 
eminent  authority  Vattel  on  this  question — 
<<  When  a  religion  is  peneeoted.  the  foreign  na- 
tions who  pofess  it  may  interoede  for  their  bre* 
thfen  i  but  this  is  all  ther  can  lawfully  do,  unless 
the  perseeotlon  be  earried  to  an  btolenible  excess. 
TkU,  M(ttL  H  beasmes  a  ease  of  inanMet  if" 
rmuaj,  ia  which  all  na*ieils  are  permitted  te  sae- 
cear  an  unhappy  people.  A  regard  to  their  own 
sal^ty  may  also  anthoriie  then  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  persecuted.^ 

An  ben.  Friend  of  hisi  the  If  ember  for 
Galway  (Mr.  Gregory),  the  other  evening, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  House  on  behalf  of  the  Southern- 
ers who  w^re  in  armed  seeesnon  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  who  de- 
manded liberty  to  keep  four  millions  of 
people  in  eternal  bondajge;  might  not  he 
far  more  eonfidently  ask  their  qrmpatbies 
for  those  who  only  ezeroised  the  right  to 
profiesg  what  they  oonscientiously  belieyedi 
and  sought  not  to  be  treated  as  felons  for 
holding  the  faith  professed  by  the  miyority 
of  the  hon.  Members  of  that  House?  Kor 
were  they  without  enoouragement  from 
the  results  of  intercessions  made  in  be* 
half  of  their  persecuted  brethren  in  for- 
mer instances.  He  had  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  before  the  House  the  case  of 
the  Madiai,  and  their  release  speedily 
followed.  Little  did  be  think  wnen  he 
brought  their  names  before  the  House  how 
soon  the  Grand  Dtieal  Goremment  wbieh 
perseouted  them  would  be  swont  away. 
The  tendency  of  such  persecutions  was 
to  alienate  the  people  from  their  Gorem^ 
ments,  and  they  were  never  forgotten  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  came.  The  House 
would  recollect  the  benefits  whioh  fol- 
lowed the  withdrawal  of  our  diplomatic 
representative  firom  the  Neapolitan  Court, 
and  the  publication  of  that  remarkable 
patnphki  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer  with  refbrenee  to  Poerio  and  his 
fellow  sufferers.  Where  was  that  per- 
secuting (Governments  It  was  a  great 
moral  lesson  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  on 
sueh  Governments,  and  it  showed  the  ad- 
vantage whioh  might  be  gained  in  a  peace- 
able way  bv  bringing  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  them.  Another  fact  of  great 
Mr.  Kinnaird 


importance  was  that,  sinoe  hia  right  hon. 
Fnend  had  brought  forward  the  subject, 
England  did  not  stand  alone  in  her  remon- 
strances with  the  Spanish  Government 
Greatiy  to  the  eredit  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  M«  Thouvenel  had  written  a 
very  admirable  despatch,  instrueting  bii 
Minister  at  Madrid  strongly  to  urge  imoa 
the  Spanish  Goveinment  the  evil  of  i£m 
unhappy  perseoutions;  and  when  he  le- 
memberod  the  position  of  France  in  rds' 
tion  to  the  Pope's  oontinued  possession  of 
Bome,  this  fact  was  all  the  more  signifi- 
cant.  Prussia^  Buasia^  and  Sweden  had 
also  remonstrated,  and  bad  instructed  their 
Ministexi  at  Madrid  to  join  with  Sir  John 
Crampton  in  endeavouring  to  persnade 
Marshal  CBonnell  of  the  im|K>liey  ai 
well  as  injustice  of  persisting  in  ^ew 
iniquitous  sentences.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Lauaoeston  (Mr.  Halibuiton),  vitb 
that  poww  of  sarcasm  fer  which  he  vai 
so  remarkable,  referred  the  other  evening 
to  what  Juarez  might  have  said  to  the 

rdsh  Gentfal  who  had  conmiand  of 
expedition  to  Mexico.  It  eertaialj 
was  somewhat  remarkable  that  Spain, 
who  had  often  repudiated  lier  publie  en- 
gagements, kept  notoriously  bad  laitli 
with  us  in  her  treaties  in  regard  to 
the  Slave  Trader  and  was  now  disgraciog 
herself  by  these  perseoutions,  shoula  go  to 
Mexico  in  order  to  compel  n&r  to  pi^.^^ 
debts.  He  did  trust  that  Marshal  OTon- 
nelly  who  had  had  great  experienoe  in 
public  lifej  would  see  the  inexpediency 
of  continuing  these  perseoutionS.  What 
was  inamediately  wanted  was  the  pardon 
of  these  persons,  and  that  private  efforts 
had  been  unable  to  obtain«  He  therefore 
asked  again  fer  earnest  remonsiranoe  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  and  he  hoped 
ultimately  to  see  a  change  in  those  laws 
under  which  those  persecutions  had  tek^ 
place/  They  were  a  di^graoe  to  a  dfiliaed 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  they  made  it 
impossible  to  know  if  any  man  waahoneet 
in  his  religious  profession ;  fer  while  one 
man  would  undergo  imprisonment  and  the 
galleys,  rather  than  deny  his  faith^  500 
others  might  think  him  right  withoot 
daring  to  feee  the  danger  of  avowing  their 
oonvictions.  He  begged  to  ask  the  noUe 
Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasniy,  in 
reference  to  what  took  place  last  Seaaioa 
on  the  subject  of  the  Perseoutions  in 
Spain  and  the  efforts  which  were  under- 
stood to  be  about  to  be  made  br  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for^  Foreip 
Af&urs  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of 
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pmdahinent  for  MaiaaiarM  and  others, 
who  were  iindei)|oi]ig  impriBcmment  and 
are  now  under  eentenoe  of  the  galleya, 
on  the  eharge  of  aiamtainiDg  certain 
religioiia  opnions  and  praetices  eontrary 
to  tiie  Behgion  of  the  State^  whethw  he 
had  any  ohjeetion  to  state  to  the  House 
if  any  and  what  steps  have  been  taken 
in  lefoenee  to  this  matter ;  and  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Madrid  has  be^oi 
Me  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  assnnmee 
Uiat  a  &youjrable  consideration  wonld  be 
giyen  to  his  representations  on  the  snl^eet  ? 
YiBcovm  FALMEBBTON  t  &ir,  I  qnite 
admit  that  my  hon.  Friend  has  performed 
a  duty  which  nobody  can  complain  of  in 
bringing  this  matter  under  the  consider- 
ation and  attention  of  the  House.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  expression  of 
oinnion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
must  hare  great  weight  with  those  in  any 
country  in  Europe  to  whose  conduct  those 
obserrations  apply.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  I  cannot,  howeyer,  make  any  report  to 
my^  hon.  Friend  and  the  House  as  to  any 
satisfiaetory  result  which  has  yet  followed 
the  attempts  or  exertions  of  Her  Kigesty's 
Goyemment  to  obtain  the  pardon  and  re- 
lease of  the  persons  to  whom  the  obserya< 
tions  of  my  hon.  Friend  apply.  The  dif- 
fi«iilties,  as  he  must  be  award  are  yery 
great  The  Spanish  nation  is  a  nation 
Aill  of  yalianty  noUe,  chiyalrous  feelings 
and  sentiments;  but,  unfortonatelyi  in 
Spain  the  Catholie  priesthood  exercise  a 
sway  greater  than  that  they  possess  in 
an  J  other  country;  and  howeyer  liberal 
— ^I  bc^ccre  I  may  fairly  say  so— the 
Oathdic  laity  in  most  countries  arci  his- 
tory tells  us  that  whereyer  the  Catholic 
priesthood  gain  the  predominance  the 
utmost  amount  of  intolerance  as  inyari- 
ably  prerails.  And  although  in  countries 
wh«re  they  form  a  minority  they  are 
eonstantiy  demanding  not  enly  toleration 
but  equfditT,  in  countries  wh^e  they 
are  predommant  neither  eqnalily  nor  to- 
leration is  allowed  to  Cixist*  Well,  Sir,  the 
ease  in  this  instance  bears  upon  law. 
It  dees  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
will  and  action  <rf  the  Ooyeinment.  There 
are  ancient  laws  of  the  most  intolerant 
and  persecuting  kind  which  haye  been 
eallea  into  action  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  reUgieni  and  that  action  has 
been  the  condemnation  of  these  unhappy 
men  to  punishment  which  must*  in  its 
nature,  be  reyolting  to  the  minds  ci  liberal 
persons.  Eibrts  haye  been  made  to  ob- 
taiB  ftom  the  Ministers  of  the  Grown  of 


Spain  the  exerdae  of  their  adyiee  to  the 
Soyereign  to  show  that  mercy  which  be- 
longs to  the  Soyereign  of  eyery  country. 
Those  efibrts  haye  not  yet  been  successful. 
Mixed  with  the  admin^e  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  Spanish  people,  there  is 
one  quality  not  undeserying  of  respect-— 
namely,  a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  foreign  in- 
terference in  their  internal  affidrs*  It  is  a 
quaU^  which  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  highest  national  yirtues;  and  there- 
fore it  is  obyious  that,  in  any  endeayour 
to  obtain  the  reyersal,  mitigation,  or  ces- 
sation ci  punishment,  great  delicacy  must 
be  shown  and  great  care  taken,  lest  in 
endeayouring  to  do  good  we  should,  on 
the  c<mtrary,  perpetuate  eyil.  I  can  only 
assure  my  hon.  Friend  that  no  eff<Nrt  wiU 
be  omitted  by  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment 
which  they  think  will  be  really  conduciye 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  he 
has  in  yiew. 

Mb.  BLAKE  said,  he  much  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Memb^  for  Perth  had  wnr 
eluded  with  the  Motion  that  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  passed  between  the 
British  and  Spanish  Goyemments  upon 
the  subject  should  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  because  he  anticipated  that  a  dif- 
rent  impression  would  ttien  be  giyen 
from  that  which  was  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Goyemment.  There  was  no  one 
in  that  House,  perhaps,  more  compe- 
tent than  himself  to  speak  from  experi- 
ence upon  Spanish  affairs.  He  had  re- 
sided some  time  in  the  country.  He  had 
been  oyer  the  whole  PeninsiQa,  and  he 
had  been  there  at  a  period  when  he  could 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  toleration  of 
the  Spanish  Goyemment  towards  persons 
profcMing  themselyes  Protestants*  If  he 
could  grant  the  premisses  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Perth,  be  should  assent  to  the 
condnsion.  The  hon.  Member  said  that 
the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded  were 
guilty  of  nothing  mcNre  than  professing 
the  religion  which  was  professed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  hon.  Member  bdieyed  he 
was  correct  in  that  assertion;  but  he  was 
disposed  to  think  that  when  the  corre- 
flpondenoe  appeared  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  Spanish  Goyemment  asserted  that 
these  persons  had  undergone  punishment 
to  some  extent  for  political  oflbnoes,  and 
not  because,  as  alleged,  they  had  happened 
to  change  their  rdigious  opinions.  The 
ooeasion  ought  to  bo  a  yery  stoong  one  to 
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justify  one  Goverament  in  interfering  in 
the  main  of  another  Oovemment.  He 
agreed  that  there  might  he  cases  when  it 
would  not  only  he  pe^ectly  jostifiahle,  hat 
the  duty  of  a  Government  like  that  of 
England,  to  remonstrate  with  another 
Power.  But  how  would  they  feel  if  the 
Spanish  Government  remonstrated  against 
the  Eodesiastical  Titles  Act,  against  the 
disgraoefiil  oath  which  Catholics  were  re- 
quued  to  take  on  accepting  certain  offices, 
or  against  the  conduct  of  a  Protestant 
bishop  in  Ireland  towards  his  Catholic 
tenantry  ?  They  would  strongly  resent  it ; 
and  therefore,  unless  he  was  persuaded 
that  these  persons  were  undergoing  perse- 
cution merely  for  entertaining  conscien- 
tious convictions  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, he  thought  they  ought  not  to  in- 
t^ere.  In  the  whole  Spanish  Peninsula 
English  Protestants  were  allowed  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the 
houses  of  the  British  Consuls.  He  spoke 
from  his  personal  experience  when  in  Spain 
some  years  ago;  and  as  no  Goyemment 
had,  during  th^  last  few  years,  made  such 
progress  as  the  Spanish  Goyemment,  he 
should  be  surprised  if  they  had  retro- 
graded in  religious  toleration.  He  was 
quite  certain  that  if  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
such  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  de- 
scribed, chose  to  embrace  the  Protestant 
fkith,  he  would  be  allowed  to  follow  it, 
unostentatiously,  without  molestation.  A 
few  years  ago,  there  existed  in  England 
as  great  a  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
Spain  as  there  did  then  for  that  of 
Ireland,  and  with  the  same  unsuccessful 
results.  It  was  said  that  missionaries 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  Spain,  and  that 
all  sorts  of  expedients  were  necessary  to 
introduce  the  Gk>spel  into  the  country. 
One  humorous  English  paper  contained 
an  illustration  some  years  ago  of  a  hardy 
mariner  wading  into  the  sea  up  to  his 
middle  to  seize  a  bottle,  upon  opening 
which  he  was  represented  as  exclaiming, 
"  Rum,  I  hope — gin,  I  think — tracts,  by 
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such  a  transaction.  Some  parties  saw  a 
number  of  botties  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
which,  being  obtained  at  a  considerable 
risk,  were  found  to  contain  a  translation 
into  Spanish  of  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green,  It  was  stated  that  that 
was  the  only  way  to  get  the  Gospel  into 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  repudiated  the 
idea,  and  as  they  were  exceedingly  dis- 
gusted, the  bottling  of  Gospel  tracts  had 
to  be  given  up.  Mr.  Borrow,  having 
Mr.Blahe 


written  an  interesting  work,  was  laid  hold 
of  by  the  people  of  Exet^  Hall  to  go  out 
and  distribute  the  Bible  in  Spain.  Mr. 
Borrow  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Spain, 
and  would  have  entered  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  delivering  the  Koran  just  as  well 
as  the  Bible,  as  a  matter  of  business.  He 
was  in  Spain  when  Mr.  Borrow  brou^ 
out  the  English  Bible  translated  into  Spa- 
nish. In  England  there  was  the  greatest 
trepidation  as  to  what  his  fate  would  be, 
and  the  most  awf^l  disasters  were  appre- 
hended. Mr.  Borrow  went  to  Spain,  and 
wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
He  was  a  most  impartial  witness.  He 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  ^be 
Spanish  people  and  of  his  undertaking. 
It  did  not  appear  that  in  any  one  instance 
he  was  int^rupted  in  his  missionary  la- 
bours. He  was  extremely  well  received. 
The  ecclesiastics  and  the  authorities  in 
Spain  afforded  him  facilities  to  distribute 
the  Bible  as  long  as  he  did  not  do  it  in  an 
offensive  manner,  or  use  it  for  ;>olitioal 
purposes.  Mr.  Borrow  continued  his  ef- 
forts to  the  ^eat  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers, but,  instead  of  becoming  converts, 
the  people  continued  Catholics.  The  feet, 
he  believed,  was  that  the  persons  to 
whom  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  took  up 
the  cudgels  were  persons  who  assumed 
Protestantism  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating political  opinions  obnoxious  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  Spain.  He  an- 
ticipated that  the  correspondence  would 
show  that  the  Spanish  Government  met 
the  remonstrances  with  that  statementi 
and  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  in  any 
future  correspondence  the  same  answer 
would  be  made.  He  thought  that  a  Spa- 
nish officer  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  above 
the  influence  of  pecuniaiy  advantages; 
and,  although  he  could  not  imdertake  to 
say  it  was  the  positive  truth,  he  knew 
that  these  persons  were  strongly  8uq»ectod 
to  have  been  bribed  with  the  money  of 
English  zealots,  subscribed  for  Hie  pur- 
pose of  propagating  Protestantism  in 
Spain.  He  had  very  little  doubt  that 
the  refrigees  of  whom  the  hon.  Member 
had  spoken  were  fugitives  from  political 
and  not  from  religious  causes.  He  had 
been  much  pleased  with  the  temperate 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  must  express  a  hope  that  tiie 
correspondence  between  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  produced. 

Mr.   WHALLEY  said,  that  notwitii- 
standing  what  had  Mien  from  the  hon. 
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Member  who  had  just  spoken,  no  evidence 
could  be  more  conclusiye  than  that  which 
had  been  produced  to  prove  that  Mata- 
moros  and  his  companions  had  been  per- 
secuted solely  and  entirely  on  the  grounds 
stated  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Perth.  He  had  attended  a  deputation  that 
waited  upon  Earl  Russell,  which  clearly 
proved  that  the  persecution  was  exclu- 
sively on  account  of  Protestantism.  The 
noble  Earl  remarked  on  that  occasion,  that 
at  the  most  memorable  period  of  our  his- 
tory, England  had  interibred  in  the  most 
direct  manner ;  and,  if  he  understood  him 
rightly,  he  appeared  to  regret  very  much 
that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  repeat  such 
interference  as  Oliver  Cromwell  exercised 
in  the  case  of  the  Vaudois  in  Switzerland. 
In  that  case,  also,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
parties  persecuted  were  rebels.  Again,  in 
1641,  the  well-authenticated  case  of  the 
massacre  in  Ireland  by  the  priests  occur- 
red, when  300,000  Protestants  were  sacri- 
ficed; and  there  also  it  was  stated  that  the 
people  had  made  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  All  that  was 
done  in  all  these  cases  was  not  casual 
or  exceptional,  but  was  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  he  be- 
lieved the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Blake)  was  attached.  It  was  plainly 
and  distinctly  declared  in  a  book  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  that  heretics  were 
not  worthy  to  be  buried  like  others,  but 
rather  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  And 
again  they  were  to  be  treated  like  worms 
and  bugs,  and  to  be  destroyed  as  such 
vermin  customarily  were.  That  doctrine 
was  fully  and  clearly  expounded  in  a 
book  which,  by  the  grant  to  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  Parliament  provided  for  the 
students.  He  denied  that  there  was  any 
parity  between  the  case  before  the  House, 
and  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  endea- 
voured to  argue.  The  Eoman  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  one  which  sought  for  universal 
empire.  That  point  was  well  put  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  statesman  said 
it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him  whether  a  party  professed  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  That  was  also 
his  (Mr.  Whalley's)  view ;  but  (continued 
Sir  Robert  Peel)  if  there  were  added  to 
that  doctrine  a  scheme  of  worldly  policy 
of  a  marked  character,  which  manifested 
merely  a  desire  to  obtaon  power  over  men, 
and  to  use  that  power  to  the  disturbance 
of  all  social  and  political  obligations,  he 


had  a  right  to  inquire  into  its  nature  and 
observe  its  effects  on  mankind.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Spain  looked  to  England,  as 
her  historical  reputation  justified  them  in 
doing,  for  protection  in  this  emergency. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  wished 
to  say  one  word  in  justice  to  tiie  statement 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Perth.  He  was  much  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  temperate  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  sure  that  the  reply  of  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  convinced  him  that  the 
Government  were  doing  everything  in 
their  power,  as  they  had  done  last  year, 
to  relieve  if  possible  the  sufferings  of  those 
poor  men  in  Spain.  He  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford  was  in 
error  in  supposing  that  those  persons  had 
been  in  any  way  implicated  in  political 
transactions.  That  had  been  diistincUy 
denied.  He  did  not  wish  to  raise  any 
question  in  respect  to  the  policy  pursued 
towards  them,  but  he  was  in  a  position  to 
state  distinctly  that  those  persons  who 
were  imprisoned  in  Malaga  were  in  no 
way  implicated  in  the  transactions  which 
occurred  during  the  autumn  of  last  year. 

Mb.  HENKESSY  said,  he  could  not 
help  calling  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  inconvenient  position  in  which 
the  House  was  placed.  A  most  important 
question  had  been  raised,  and  two  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  spoken,  but 
neither  of  them  had  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge given  them  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  to  produce  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments on  this  question.  He  joined 
his  hon.  Friend  in  the  hope  that  those 
papers  would  be  laid  on  tiie  table.  It 
was  only  fair  that  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
Government  should  be  made  known. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

£916,897,  Packet  Service. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  increase  of  the  Vote  and  to 
the  possibility  of  gradually  reducing  it. 
As  a  foreign  merchant  engaged  in  com- 
mercial operations  vfith  all  parts  of  the 
world,  no  one  was  more  deeply  interest- 
ed that  the  ocean  postal  communications 
should  be  kept  up  with  regularity  and 
rapidity.    He  vras  quite  prepared  to  ad- 
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mit  tbat  most  of  the  exifting  lines  of  mafl 
packets  could  not  hare  been  originally 
established,  and  that  some  of  fliem  conld 
not  even  now  be  maintained^  irittiout  the 
aid  of  Govemment  subsidies.   Birt  he  con- 
tended that  the  system  of  subsidies  had 
been  earned  too  fkr,  and  that  the  country 
was  paying  too  much  fbr  the  conTeyance 
of  its  mails  across  the  ocean.    It  was  the 
duty  of  tiie  Treasury  not  only  steadily 
to  set  its  face  against  making  any  new 
packet  contracts,  but  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  graduaUy  diminishing  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  that  service  to  the  nation.     Of 
course,  the  existing  contracts  could  not  be 
interfered  with,  but  must  bo  allowed  to 
run  till  their  natural  termination.    That 
the  practice  of  liberally  subsidizing  had 
reached  extreme  limits  was  clear  from  a 
few  striking  facts.     In  the  financial  year 
1856-7  the  Vote  for  the  packet  service 
amounted  to  £748,000 ;  while  in  1859-60, 
or  only  three  years  later,  it  had  risen  to 
£977,000,   or  nearly  a  million  sterling 
per  annum.     According  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  of  the  Gene- 
ral Post  Office,  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Packet  Service,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£450,000  out  of  the  entire  £977,000  re- 
presented the  amount  of  the  dead  loss 
sustained  by  the  revenue  on  account  of 
this  service;    while  again  £215,000  of 
that  loss  of  £450,000  was  incurred  upon 
the  contract  with  the  Boyal  Mail  Com- 
pany for  conveying  the  mails  to  and  from 
the  "West  Indies.     The  last-named  con- 
tract would  be  one  of  the  first  to  expire; 
and  he  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
Government    should    take    advantage   of 
that  circumstance  to  consider  whether  the 
West  Indian  service  might  not  be  linked 
on  at  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia  with  the 
North  Atlantic  service.    He  believed  that 
arrangement  was  approved  by  the  Post 
Office.     At  all  events,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  soon  see  an  end  put  to  such  enor- 
mous subBidies  as  that  of  £238,000  per 
annum  for  the  West  Indian  mails.    Turn- 
ing  to  the'  North  Atlantic  service,   the 
yearly  loss  incurred  by  the  revenue  upon 
the  CSmard  line  was  £79,000,  every  pound 
of  which  might  be  saved  to  the  country 
without  prejudice  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.    It  was  onlv  fair  to  say  that  the 
Cunard  Company  had  conducted  their  line 
with  remarkable  regularity,  rapidity,  and 
efficiency,  and  that  in  former  times  their 
subsidy  was  well  earned  and  well  de- 
acrved.    But  since  ttien  circumstances  had 
greatly  changed,  and  he  maintained  that 
Mr.  Bawter 


by  the  idd  of  Hie  principle  of  oompetf* 
tton   the   payment   of   heavy    sobmiea 
might  now  be  rendered  whoUy  mmeees- 
sary,  and  l^at,  too,  wittioat  mnifidng 
in  any  d^ree  the  eAdenoy  or  ponetu- 
ality  of  our  postal  ocnmnnnic&tum.    A 
Paniamentary   return    slhowed    that  in 
the  year  1860  the  mail  steamen  wliieh 
crossed   the    North    Atlantio    firom    1h» 
United  Kingdom  made  166  outward  and 
165  homeward'  voyages.    From  the  Tery 
careful  and  accurate  sununary  of  maiiiie 
statistics  supplied    by  the   Siemm   Skip- 
ping  JonrfuU,  he  found  that  in  tlte  year 
1861  there  were  no  fewer  Uian  fifty  ki^ge 
steamers  regulariy  employed  in  the  Fortii 
Atlantio  trade.    These  vessds  belonged  to 
nine  independent  companies,  and  last  year 
they  made  226  outward  and  about  the  same 
number  of  homeward  voyages;  «o  flmty 
excluding  Sundays,  it  might  be  said  Oiat 
there  was  now  almost  daily  ecmimuiiica- 
tion  with  North  America.    One  of  those 
companies  —  the  Liverpool,  New  YoA, 
and  Philadelphia — had  repeatedly  ofllered 
to  carry  the  mails  fbr  the  Govemmeot 
for  the  postage  alone  —  an  arrangement 
by  which  the    whole  of   the    £79,000 
now   lost    by    the    contract    with    tin 
Cunard   Company  would,   of  course,    be 
saved.    The  average  passages  made  by  the 
Inman,  an  unsubndised  line,  were  under 
those  of  the  Cunard,  or  sudsidued  line. 
Instead  of  adhering  to  the  present  system 
of  subsidizing  a  particular  line,  he  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  the  Govemment 
should  advertitM  that  every  steamer  wfaieh 
was  of  a  certain  size  and  tonnage,   and 
passed  a  certain   examination,  should  be 
deemed  a  mail  steamer  upon  the  fbUow- 
ing  conditions  —  namely,  that  it  shoold 
take  up  the  mails  on  a  certain  day  and 
land  them  on  a  certain  day  at  some  par- 
ticular port   in    Ireland— Londonderry, 
Galway,  or  Kingstown  —  that  the  maiii 
should  be  landed   and  embarlced  tiieie, 
but  that  the  vessel  should  be  allowed  to 
come  on  to  a  port  in  England  or  remain 
where  she  was,  as  the  owners  choee.    The 
circumstance  of  several  of  the  companies 
having  their  termini  in  the  nster  eountry 
would  be  of  greater  advantage  to  it  than 
the  formation  of  a  new  companv  there  with 
a  special  subsidy.    That  was  the  first  oon- 
ditron.    The  second  condition  was,  ^at 
the  vessels  should  be  paid  in  proportion  ts 
the  number  of  letters  they  emsd,  anl 
paid  at  the  lowest  Ate  anyoompain'  woaH 
take  by  public  tender.    Ulie  third  co»fi- 
tion  was,  that  all  these  Tesseb  should  mm 
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under  the  turaal  obligationB  imposed  by 
the  QoTerament  as  to  penaltieB,  and  their 
liability  to  be  employed  as  transports.  He 
vas  perfectly  satisfied  that  by  better  ar- 
rangements tbey  might  in  a  short  time 
hare  a  dail^  oommnnication,  by  efficient 
steamen^  with  Forth  America.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  companies  in  propoHion  to 
the  number  of  letters  carried  would  stimu- 
late them  to  increased  exertions.  Such  a 
stimulus  was  much  required.  Some  of 
the  comnanies  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
times;  tiiey  had  not  built  new  vessels  as 
they  ought  to  hare  done.  The  subsidized 
companies  had  buUt  fewer  than  the  others. 
The  plan  he  adyocated  was  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
Earl  Canning's  Committee  of  1853  and 
the  Committee  of  the  House  that  sat  in 
1859-60.  What  he  wanted  was  to  get 
quit  of  an  immense  loss,  and  abolish  the 
system  of  subsidies  to  the  North  Atlantic 
steamers.  The  plan  would  get  rid  of  two 
Yotes  larger  thim  any  other  in  that  Esti- 
mate. In  reference  to  communication 
with  the  colonies,  he  did  not  see  why  the 
Goyamment  should  not  ask  cdl  the  colo- 
nies to  follow  the  noble  example  of  Aus- 
tralia,  that  paid  half  the  expenses  of  its 
mail  communication  with  Point  de  Galle. 
The  charge  for  the  mails  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  £32,400,  but  the  Capo 
Colony  got  off  with  a  payment  of  £6,000.  \ 
New  Z€^and,  Kewfounfiand,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  other  colonies  paid  nothing. 
One  charge  that  ought  to  be  abolished 
was  that  for  Goyemment  agents  on  board 
contract  packets.  He  did  not  belieyc 
these  gentiemen  were  of  the  slightest  use; 
en  t3ie  Cunard  line  they  had  been  discon- 
tinued. The  matter  was  of  great  import- 
ance. He  had  no  hostile  feeling  to  any 
of  the  companies.  His  remarks  were  en- 
tirely made  with  the  oWect  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  undue  growth  and  extension  of 
the  system  of  subsidies.  He  wished  to 
saye  money  to  the  taxpayers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  giye  a  freer  deyelopment  to 
the  maritime  interest  of  the  country.  He 
might  add  that  there  was  an  item  which 
he  did  not  understand,  and  which  he 
hoped  the  Secretajy  to  the  Treasury  would 
explain  to  the  Committee.  It  was  the 
Bum  of  £20,500  set  down  **  Southampton, 
Tlgo,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Gibral- 
tar,^ for  the  conyeyance  of  moils.  To 
that  item  a  note  was  attached, ''  By  agree- 
ment this  seryice  now  terminates  at  Lis- 
bon. Of  the  £20,500  nominally  paid  for 
these  seryioes,  the  sum  of  £16,500  is  yir- 


tually  on  account  of  the  India,  Chhia, 
Australian,  and  Kauritius  seryices."  That 
was  the  item  on  which  Mr.  Fredrick  Hill 
states  a  loss  of  £17,500  resulted  on  the 
Peninsular  seryice^  and  the  attempt  made 
to  set  off  tiie  loss  required  explanation. 
Mb.  white  said,  be  agi^  with  the 

r'tion  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Member 
Montrose,  He  oelieyed  yrhen  the 
time  arriyed  for  renewing  the  contracts  a 
great  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent terms.  He  ymhed  todraw  tiie  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Troasuiy  to 
the  great  inconyenienee  caused  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  commmdcation  witii 
China,  caused  by  feilures  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  in  perform- 
ing its  contract.  Great  comphdnts  on 
that  score  were  contained  in  a  letter  he 
hod  just  receiyed  from  a  Gentleman  in 
China  who  had  formeriy  sat  in  thatHouse^ 
Mb.  peel  ^d,  he  would  admit  that 
the  Yote  was  a  heayy  burden  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  but  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Vote 
was  in  part  one  of  appearance  only.  The 
Committee  i^ould  distinguish  first  of  all 
between  the  foreign  and  colonial  seryice, 
and  the  sea  transit  necessary  for  home 
seryice.  A  few  years  ago  we  paid 
£20,000  for  the  conyeyance  of  the  mails 
between  Holyhead  and  Elngstown.  ThiB 
year  the  Estmiates  included  £85,000  for 
that  seryice — a  payment  obyiously  due 
not  to  merely  postal  requirements,  but  to 
eonsiderations  of  national  policy  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  rapid  communi- 
cation between  Englcmd  and  Ireland, 
iniis  reduced  the  Vote  from  £915,000  to 
£820,000,  and  he  was  the  more  entitled  to 
make  such  a  deduction  because  these  home 
mail- packet  contiacts  inyolyed  a  clear 
pecuniary  loss,  as  the  mails  were  carried 
without  the  imposition  of  any  sea  postage 
in  return.  Then  even  this  £820,000  was 
not  a  total  charge  upon  the  rcyenue,  be- 
cause there  was  a  set-off  in  the  amoimt  of 
sea  postage  receiyed — ^namely,  £470,000, 
which  made  the  net  loss  arinng  from  the 
carriage  of  those  mdls  from  £350,000  to 
£400,000.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Baxter)  had  suggested  yarious 
modes  by  which  the  loss  on  the  Estimate 
might  be  reduced ;  for  instance,  that  our 
colonies  should  be  called  to  make  contri- 
butions. He  agreed  with  the  suggestion, 
and  the  Estimates  showed  that  it  had  not 
been  neglected.  An  arrangement  had 
been  made  with  the  Australian  colonies, 
which  were  now  required  to  contribute 
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one  moiety  of  the  total  cost  of  carrying  the 
mails  between  the  two  countries.  The 
only  contribution  mado  by  New  Zealand 
was  £10,000  towards  the  postal  service 
between  that  colony  and  Australia,  for 
which  service  this  country  gave  £14,000. 
Of  course,  New  Zealand  ought  to  pay 
more.  The  Mauritius,  a  rich  colony,  de- 
frayed the  entire  expense  of  conveying  its 
mails  to  and  from  Suez.  The  Cape  maQ 
service  cost  a  large  sum,  towards  which 
the  colony  only  paid  £5,000.  That  con- 
tract, however,  would  terminate  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment had  been  told  that  the  English  Trea- 
Bury  would  not  recommend  a  renewal  of 
the  contract  unless  they  were  prepared, 
like  Australia,  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the  cost. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  the 
charge  in  other  ways.  Up  to  that  time 
the  subsidies  paid  to  the  packet  companies 
had  included  a  consideration,  not  only  for 
the  conveyance  of  mails,  but  for  the  car- 
riage, at  reduced  rates,  of  passengers,  and 
even  goods.  The  Government  considered 
that  future  contracts  should  include  only 
the  amount  paid  for  mails,  and  in  further- 
ance of  this  view,  a  deduction  of  £15,000 
had  been  agreed  to  be  made  at  once  from 
the  subsidy  paid  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company.  That  reduction  was  on 
account  of  Government  passengers,  whose 
transport  had  hitherto  been  partly  paid  for 
out  of  the  imperial  funds ;  whereas  either 
those  passengers  themselves,  or  the  colo- 
nies for  whose  advantage  principally  they 
were  sent  out,  ought  to  pay  the  amount. 
Another  means  of  reducing  the  charge 
was  by  increasing  the  rates  of  postage. 
Thus,  an  additional  charge  of  £18,000 
for  the  additional  mail  to  China  had  been 
covered  in  that  way.  In  other  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
he  concurred  generally.  No  doubt,  where 
a  trade  existed  between  this  and  other 
countries,  sufficiently  extensive  to  employ 
several  lines  of  steamers,  a  subsidy  is  not 
needed  to  secure  the  mails  being  carried 
with  despatch  and  regularity.  But,  un- 
fortunately, that  principle  could  have  only 
a  limited  application.  The  four  great  mail 
services  to  Australia,  to  China  and  India, 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  North  America, 
absorbed  between  them  four-fifths  of  the 
Yote.  The  principle  contended  for  did 
not  apply  to  Australia,  or  to  India  or 
China,  but  it  did  apply  to  North  Ame- 
rica. Unfortunately,  however,  they  had 
surrendered  the  power  of  acting  upon  it 
for  some  time  to  come,  because  the  con- 1 
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tract  with  Cunard  had  still  six  years  to 
run.  The  West  India  mail  contract  would 
expire  in  two  years,  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  mail  service 
there  should  be  linked  on  to  the  North 
American  service  would  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  With  regard  to  the  £20,500  for  the 
carriage  of  mails  to  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar 
the  explanation  was  this  : — ^For  the  ori- 
ginal service  for  which  this  sum  was  pay- 
able, a  reduced  service  had  been  subeU- 
tuted,  extending  no  further  than  Lisbon ; 
and  for  this,  which  was  a  fortnightly  ser- 
vice, the  Company  received  £5,000  per 
annum  only.  The  remainder  of  the  sub- 
sidy payable  under  the  original  contract 
had  been  transferred  towards  meeting  the 
expense  of  establishing  the  additional 
communication  with  India  t^td  Bombay. 
He  had  only  to  add,  as  regards  the  con- 
tract question  at  large,  that  the  Commit- 
tee which  had  considered  that  subject,  had 
recommended  a  plan  which  they  believed 
would  combine  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  with  the  control  of  that  House ; 
namely,  that  the  Government  should  make 
the  contracts,  but  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  requiring  that  they  should  be 
ratified  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
trusted  that  in  that  way  there  would  be 
full  concurrence  *  of  action  between  the 
House  and  the  Executive,  and  he  need 
not  say  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  West 
India  mail  contract  nothing  would  be  done 
to  fetter  the  control  of  Parliament  in  re- 
spect of  it. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was  quite 
of  opinion  that  every  facility  should  be  af- 
forded for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  it  was  unjustifiable 
that  a  tax  of  £450,000  should  be  levied 
on  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  pro- 
per affording  of  those  facilities.  The  fad 
was,  that  they  ought  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  American  Government*  which 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  a  private  company 
to  carry  the  mails  for  the  amount  of  the 
postage.  There  were  items  in  the  Vote 
which  were  very  objectionable.  For  in- 
stance, for  the  mails  between  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies,  £30,000.  [Mr.  Pkkl  : 
That  pays  itself.]  He  would  then  refer 
to  the  charge  of  £25,000  for  conyeyance 
of  the  mails  between  Panama  and  Gallao. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  ihe  west  coast 
of  America.  He  knew  they  had  an  interest 
in  Panama,  as  a  means  of  direct  communi- 
cation, but  not  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  points.  He  also  objected  to  the 
charge  of  £14,000  for  the  mails  between 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  whole 
Estimate  required  revision.  He  was  glad 
to  find  the  Gal  way  subsidy  was  withdrawn  ^ 
as  it  had  been  proved  that  each  letter 
conveyed  by  that  route  to  America  occa- 
sioned a  loss  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
of  6*.  Were  it  not  that  they  were  bound 
by  existing  contracts^  he  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  tc&e  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  some  of  the  Votes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman talked  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
House  to  take  the  sense  of  the  hon.  Member. 
He  had  never  seen  more  ignorance  dis- 
played upon  any  subject.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber talked  of  there  being  no  trade  between 
this  country  and  South  America.  [Mb. 
WiuJAMs:  I  never  mentioned  South 
America.]  He  would  ask  where  were 
Suenos  Ayres  and  Callao  if  not  in 
South  America  ?  The  trade  between  this 
country  and  South  America  amounted  to 
^YQ  millions  annually,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  trade  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  ap  an  efiPective  communication.  The 
line  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
was  part  of  the  main  line  from  this  coun- 
try, and  recent  events  had  shown  how 
important  it  was  to  have  frequent  means 
of  communication.  He  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  done  good  ser- 
vice in  calling  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  he  generally  approved  of  the  views 
of  that  hon.  Member.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  that  the  merchants  of  this  coun- 
try should  have  as  speedy  means  of  com- 
munication by  steamers  and  by  telegraphs 
as  could  be  obtained.  He  had  himself 
yesterday  received  a  telegram  which  left 
Suez  the  previous  day,  the  arrival  of  which 
had  prevented  a  serious  loss.  What  was 
beneficial  to  individuals  must  be  beneficial 
to  the  State  ;  and  therefore  there  ought 
to  be  the  most  complete  system  of  com- 
munication, although  the  utmost  economy 
consistent  with  efficiency  should  be  ob- 
served. 

Mb.  KINKAIRD  said,  he  thought  that 
commendation  was  due  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  and  also  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  his  pledge  to  observe 
a  rigid  economy  in  future.  The  money 
that  had  been  spent  in  contracts  had  not 
been  wasted,  because  the  Cunard  ships  had 
rendered  great  service  in  the  Crimea,  and 
recently  in  North  America.  Still  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  all  future  contracts 
would  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
Parliament. 


Mk.  C.  turner  remarked,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the  postal 
subsidies  as  he  thought  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Government  were  no  losers  by  the 
contracts ;  while  the  important  benefits 
they  conferred  upon  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  this  country  were  undeniable. 
There  was  a  very  lai^  trade  with  South 
America,  and  being  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company,  he  could  state  that 
the  Government  received  fully  the  amount 
of  payment  to  that  Company. 

Mb.  CONINGHAM  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  might  be  wrong 
in  his  geography,  but  he  was  right  in 
his  argument.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
was  by  subsidies  we  were  likely  to  be 
best  served,  as  they  prevented  competition. 

Sib  henry  WILLOIJGHBY  remark- 
ed, that  nothing  could  be  more  careless 
than  some  of  the  early  contracts ;  but  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  seemed  alive  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  future. 

Mb.  peel  said,  that  in  the  mo&th  of 
July  they  woxdd  have  to  decide  with  re- 
spect to  the  Cape  contract,  but  nothing 
had  been  yet  done  about  it. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next ;  Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday 
next. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 
Resolutions  (March  13)  reported. 

Mb.  CONINGHAM  said,  he  had  come 
down  to  the  House  on  the  previous  day 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cambridge,  and 
he  confessed  that  after  the  vote  which 
they  had  come  to  on  a  previous  occasion, 
he  could  not  but  regret  that  they  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  again  taking  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  question  of  restor- 
ing the  Yoto  for  the  Sandhurst  College. 
He  did  not  know  what  mysterious  influ- 
ence had  been  at  work  to  prevent  a  divi- 
sion. The  benches  on  the  Opposition  side 
were  thickly  tenanted  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, by  those  who,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
had  been  most  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  Sandhurst  College.  Tt  was 
true  that  on  the  Ministerial  side  there  was 
a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  voted  against 
the  Yote  before  they  had  heard  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Minister  for  War;  but  he 
had  heard  nothing  to  alter  his  opinion. 
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He  belieyed  that  it  was  detrimental  to  the 
public  seryioe  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  Horse 
Guards  preserve  at  Sandhurst ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand^  it  was  not  the  system  of 
open  competition  that  had  led  to  the  out- 
break at  Woolwich.  There  was  on  ques- 
tions like  tlus  collusion,  occasionally,  be- 
tween the  Goremment  and  G^tlemen  on 
the  Opposition  side ;  there  were  Ministers 
in  esse  on  one  side  and  Ministers  in  posse 
on  the  other,  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
the  opinion  of  the  House  was  not  fairly 
tested.     

SiB  JOHir  SHELLEY  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken  felt  so 
strongly  on  this  subject,  he  wondered 
why  he  did  not  divide  the  House  himselt 
If  he  did  so,  he  sbonld  divide  against 
him.  

Colonel  KORTH  said,  he  would  admit 
that  he  had  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  cadets  at  "Woolwich  in  the  recent  dis- 
turbances as  disgraceftil,  but  he  must 
deny  that  he  had  attributed  the  outbreak 
to  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion. What  he  had  said  was,  that  the 
young  men  who  had  taken  part  in  that 
outbreak  had  no  ideas  of  discipline  and  no 
esprit  de  corps.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  might  himself  have  divided  the 
House  on  the  previous  night  As  he  had 
not  thought  proper  to  do  so,  why  did  ho 
come   down   that   evening  and  make  a 
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Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  no- 
thing WM  eMier  than  for  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man— who  was  disappointed  at  the  small- 
noes  of  the  minority  in  which  he  found 
himself  and  who  was  not  likely  to  per- 
suade the  majority  to  agree  with  him — to 
state  that  there  had  been  collusion  between 
the  different  sides  of  the  House,  and  to  re- 
present the  decision  as  having  been  brought 
about  by  undue  means,  when  it  was  the 
result  of  careful  debate  and  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Since  he  had  been  a  Member 
of  that  House  he  had  hardly  ever  heard  a 
question  of  aecondary  importance,  such  as 
&e  question  of  Sandhurst  must  after  all 
be  considered,  receive  a  more  careful  in- 
vestigation. He  utterly  denied  that  there 
was  any  collusion,  concert,  or  understand- 
ing between  the  different  sides  of  the 
House.  He  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  when  ho  said  that  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  M^nber  (Mr.  Selwyn)  stated 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  divide  the  House 
he  (Sir  G.  Lewis)  told  him  that  nothing 
that  he  had  said  precluded  him  from  doing 
so ;  and,  for  himself,  he  had  rather  wished 
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that  the  hon.  and  learned  GenUemaa 
would  go  to  a  division.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary,  in  eonsequenoe  of  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  had  said,  to 
recur  to  ^e  case  at  Woolwich,  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  had  already  given  an 
explanation.  With  respect  to  SuidhnrBty 
however,  all  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived led  him  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  college  was  per- 
fectly pure  and  free  from  ejection.  He 
must  add  that  it  was  hardly  fiur  to  make 
general  imputations  against  a  place  of 
education  of  this  kind  without  sapportuig 
them  by  some  authority  in  reroect  to  tiie 
cogency  of  which  the  House  might  be  oi* 
abled  to  form  an  opinion. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  that  tiie  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cambridge  having 
communicated  with  him,  he  was  enabled 
to  state  that  his  refusal  to  go  to  a  division 
last  night,  so  far  from  bang  a  proof  of 
collusion,  was  just  the  reverse.  In  con- 
sidering how  best  the  system  of  which  he 
complained  could  be  assaulted,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentieman  had  come  to  the 
decision  that  the  real  question  at  issue 
could  not  be  propeiiy  raised  in  Committee 
or  on  the  Report  of  Supply.  The  qnee- 
tion  being  one  of  principle,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentieman  (Mr.  Selwyn)  though 
it  hotter  to  reserve  his  objection,  and  raise 
the  point  at  issue  under  such  (nrcum- 
stances  as  would  give  hint  tiie  beat  chance 
of  success. 

Mb.  CPyiyGFAM  said,  he  wiAed  to 
explain  that  he  intended  to  cast  no  impn- 
tation  on  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Selwyn). 

Sib  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  the  Totes  which  had  been  agreed  to, 
as  well  as  others,  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Committee  on  Public  Ac- 
counts before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
House.  He  wanted  to  know  who  was 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  these 
large  items,  and  where  tiie  guarantee  was 
that  the  ways  and  means  would  not  be 
oxceeded.  iithough  he  did  not  wish  that 
the  Committee  should  come  into  eoUinoa 
with  the  Executive,  he  should  like  to 
know  where  the  real  responsibility  rested. 

Mb.  PEEL  said,  that  these  Estimates 
wero  prepared  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
respective  revenue  departments,  and  were 
afterwards  examined  by  tiie  Treasury. 
Under  an  Act  passed  last  Session  the  ex- 
penditure under  these  Yotes  was  daasified, 
60  that  the  hon.  Gentieman  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  and  com- 
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paring  ihenu  The  Yotes  wooM  not,  he 
betioved,  be  iband  larger  than  wae  n^ 
oeiBary  for  the  eerrice  of  the  earaing  year. 
If,  however,  iiiere  were  anj  halancee  aa- 
esdiaaited  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
they  woald  be  •nrraodeied  to  the  Szefae* 

BeeshUiimaii^rMl  fo. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  (MONET). 

ICr.  CO  WPSR  said,  that  in  moring  Ibr 
leaTe  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prorride  ftirihar 
aeoommodation  ibr  tiie  Cfourta  of  Jnsdoe, 
he  wished  to  premise  that  the  measure 
was  fmnded  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  ComndBsion  which  sat  in  1860.  He 
need  not  detain  the  Honse  by  dwdHng  on 
the  insnfteient  aooemmodation  at  present 
provided  for  eondncting  legal  proceedings 
in  the  Oonrts  of  the  Metropolis.  Any 
one  who  would  look  at  Westminster  HaU 
woald  see  that  the  buildings  adjacent 
were  very  unfit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  iSbsj  were  originally  intended. 
As  the  population,  the  wealth,  and  Ihe 
oommeree  of  the  country  increased,  so 
had  (he  accommodation  diminished,  and 
the  boildings  which  formerly  might  haye 
been  adequate  wnre  now  become  inoon- 
Tenient.  The  present  Courts  were  built 
between  the  years  1820  and  1825,  and 
though  ^e  architect,  Sir  John  Soane,  had 
displayed  great  ingenuity  in  putting  to 
advantage  die  space  at  his  diiposal,  and 
in  plaemg  each  Court  between  the  but- 
tresses of  Westminster  HaU,  yet  there 
was  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
peiBons  frequenting  the  spot.  There  iras 
no  waiting-room  for  the  jury  or  witnesses, 
no  library  for  the  barristers,  and,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  two  eonsultation-rooms,  there 
iftte  iK>  place  whei«  the  opposing  parties 
eoald  meet ;  and  it  ooeanonally  happened 
that  a  barrister  and  solicitor  were  cUscuss- 
ing  th^  cause  in  one  comer  of  a  small 
room,  and  the  adTerse  barrister  and  solici- 
tor discussing  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  same  room.  Then  the  single 
entrance  was  so  narrow  that  the  order 
and  decorum  of  the  Courts  were  often 
interfered  with,  and  that  tone  of  pro- 
priety which  ought  to  prerail  could  not 
be  maintaiaed.  The  l^bate  Begistries 
also,  whtdi  were  separate  fhmi  the  Court, 
were  vtteiiy  insuftcient  fbr  their  present 
purposes,  foid  the  utmost  incouTenience 
was  oft^i  felt  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  registry  from  the  Courts. 
The  buildings  near  Doetove^  Commons  oc- 


o«|ned  by  the  Begistiars  were  wdl  fitted 
for  temponury  purposes,  but  would  not  bo 
•ofileiant  to  hdd  the  documents  neees- 
sary  to  enable  the  faMreased  buoness  to 
be  canied  on.  Then  the  Courts  which 
were  held  in  lineoln's  Inn  woie  placed  in 
buildings  whioh  were  nefer  int^ded  toft 
the  purpose,  two  of  the  Vioe  Chancellors' 
Courts  narhig  been  ran  'op  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  there  were  nnirersal  com- 
plaints that  they  were  too  hot  in  summer, 
too  cold  in  winter,  and  exposed  to  many 
other  uie(Hiveniences.  The  chambers  in 
which  the  Vioe  ChaBeellors  had  to  dt  to 
hear  parties  might  be  weU  suited  for  bar- 
risters, but  were  utterly  unfit  for  judicial 
business.  From  that  brief  surrey  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  Courts  and 
ofilces  were  lodged,  it  would  be  seen  that 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  would  be  re- 
quired, and  that  was  the  time  to  consider 
whether  some  eomprehensire  plan  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  which  should  proTide, 
not  only  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  also  afford  means  of  future  ex- 
tension, and  giro  those  advantages  which 
all  the  legal  profesaon  acknowlodged 
would  arise  from  ooncentration  under  one 
roof  or  In  one  neighbourhood  of  all  the 
Couits.  The  matt^  was  wdl  considered 
by  Ihe  Royal  Commission,  which  reported 
in  1860;  they  gave  Tcry  strong  reasons 
for  concentration,  and  recommended  the 
site  which  the  Bill  on  the  table  proposed 
to  provide.  That  site  lay  between  Carey 
Street  on  the  north,  the  Strand  on  Ihe 
south.  Bell  Yard  on  the  east,  and  Cle- 
ment's Inn  on  the  west,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  best  that  could  be  found  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  Metropolis.  It  was  in  what 
was  called  the  k^  district,  being  in- 
habited by  barristers  and  solicitors,  and 
being  the  place  where  the  legal  business 
was  mostly  carried  on.  The  plan  had  an- 
other advantage,  which  was  that  the  site 
proposed  consisted  of  a  series  of  courts, 
alleys,  and  small  streets,  which  vrere  in  an 
unwholesome  and  discreditable  condition, 
and  which  ought  to  be  removed,  lliere 
was  no  carriage  thorough&re  through 
the  whole  dte;  the  inhabitants  consisted 
partly  of  persons  who  lived  bv  the  law,  and 
partly  of  persons  who  lived  by  breaches 
x)f  the  law,  and  appeared  oftener  in  the 
dock  than  as  hangers-on  of  the  Courts. 

The  Bojal  Commission,  having  nnani- 
monsly  recommended  the  site,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  whence  the  funds  for  the 
puinhase  might  be  procured.  It  fortu- 
natdy  happ^wd  that  there  veas  vested 
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in  the  Aoootmiant  General  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  a  sum  amounting  to  about 
£1,400,000,  consisting  of  two  separate 
investnients  of  stock — one  called  the 
Borplns  Interest  Fond  amonnting  to 
£1,290,000,  and  tho  other  the  Sorplos 
Baiters'  Fee  Fund  amounting  to  £200,000. 
The  history  of  those  two  fimds  was  some- 
what complicated.  Th^  were  the  pro* 
duce  of  investments  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Accountant  General,  under 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
require  that  any  money  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  suit  should  be  paid  into 
Court  at  the  commencement  of  the  case, 
to  be  kept  ready  for  distribution  to  such 
of  the  parties  as  might  prove  they  were 
entitled  to  it.  There  were  many  cases 
in  which,  from  the  smallness  of  the  sum, 
the  negligence  of  the  parties,  or  other 
causes,  no  order  was  obtained  for  the  in- 
vestment of  the  cash,  and  it  was  there- 
fore carried  to  the  account  of  the  general 
balance  of  cash  held  by  the  Accountant 
General,  and  he  was  simply  bound  to 
repay  the  amount  if  called  for.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1725  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Masters  and  ushers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  invest  the  money 
for  their  own  advantage ;  but  some  defal- 
cations having  taken  place  when  the 
South  Sea  bubble  burst,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  having  for  its  object 
to  indemnify  the  suitors,  and  accordingly 
certain  fees  were  levied  on  writs  and 
processes  for  that  purpose.  The  Act  also 
provided  that  after  all  claims  were  paid 
the  remainder  should  be  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  in  such  a  way  as 
Parliament  might  direct,  and  that  was 
the  commencement  of  the  fund  under  con- 
sideration. About  ten  Acts  were  passed 
in  succession,  enabling  the  Accountant 
General  to  invest  certain  sums,  and  au- 
thorizing him  to  cariy  the  proceeds  to  his 
general  balance.  !Finally  an  Act  was 
passed  which  empowered  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  give  orders  for  such  investments 
in  all  cases.  The  result  was  that  a  sum 
of  £1,290,000  had  accumulated.  The 
money  might  be  said  to  belong  to  nobody. 
Former  suitors  were  not  entitled  to  it, 
it  did  not  belong  to  suitors  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  fund  wa^  in  fact,  created 
by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  author- 
izing the  Accountant  General  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  invest  the  money.  There 
had  been  various  occasions  in  the  past 
and  present  century  wherei  in  compliance 
Mr,  Cowjptr 


with  Acts  of  Paiiiament  and  decrees  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  sums  had  been 
paid  out  of  tbe  fund  for  purposes  similar 
to  the  present.  In  Ireland,  also,  funds 
which  had  accrued  from  payments  by 
suitors  were  employed  in  enlarging  tlM 
Four  Courts  at  Dublin ;  so  that  there  weiB 
precedents  for  the  course  he  proposed  to 
take  of  appropriating  the  money  to  the 
erection  of  courts  of  law  and  justice.  As 
the  fund  had  originally  proceeded  from 
duties  levied  in  tibe  common  law  couits, 
no  distinction  between  the  propriety  of  its 
application  to  courts  of  law  and  courts  of 
equity  could  well  be  maintained.  The 
Suitor's  Fee  Fund  had  no  claim  upon  it» 
because  it  resulted  from  the  surplus  of 
unappropriated  fees.  Both  these  funds 
occupied  very  much  the  same  position  aa 
the  reserve  kept  by  a  banker  to  meet 
any  demands  which  might  possibly,  thou^ 
by  no  means  probably,  be  made.  These 
two  funds,  now  invested  in  Consols,  if 
sold  would  realize  about  £1,400,000. 
But,  as  they  at  present  formed  a  gaA> 
rantee  for  certain  charges,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Consolidated  Fund 
should  be  substituted  for  them.  It  waa 
scarcely  possible,  at  the  same  time,  that 
any  real  Hability  would  attach,  because 
the  Suitors*  Fund  could  be  called  in 
only  in  the  very  improbable  contingency 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  being  wound  up 
and  the  stock  sold.  The  money,  more- 
over, having  been  invested,  on  tiie  aver- 
age, at  a  price  below  eighty-six,  it  followed 
that  a  deficiency  could  only  arise  in  case 
the  whole  of  the  fund  had  to  be  converted 
into  money  at  less  than  that  rate.  The 
fact  that  the  surplus  interest  fund  had 
gone  on  accumulating  for  a  number  of 
years  sufficiently  showed  that  no  a^ire- 
hensions  need  be  entertained  on  that 
score.  The  employment  of  those  funds 
would  necessitate  tiie  abstraction  of  the 
dividends  at  present  received,  which  were 
carried  to  the  Suitors'  Fee  Fund.  From 
that  fund  £90,000  was  paid  in  chaigss 
for  pensions,  salaries,  and  relieving  allow- 
ances. As  he  proposed  to  i^imini^  the 
fund  by  £35,000  a  year,  he  had  to  oon- 
sider  how  any  detriment  arising  to  the 
fund  from  that  abstraction  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  There  was  a  charge  upon  the 
fund  of  £69,000  a  year  for  compensation 
allowances,  which  would  terminate  with 
the  lives  of  the  existing  parties. 

An  hon.  Membsr  here  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted ;  but  notice  being  tak^ 
that  there  were  forty  Hembers  preMnt^ 
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Mb.  COWPER  said,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  Hoose  with  iiirther  details  of 
a  matter  which  seemed  to  be  disagreeable 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  iJierefore 
it  would  be  enoi^h  to  state  that  the  fMx- 
imum  charge  which  comld  be  thrown  on 
the  public  Exchequer  would  be  £35,000, 
and  it  by  no  means  followed  that  that  sum 
would  be  thrown  on  the  public  taxation. 
The  Exchequer  during  the  last  year  had 
reoeived  from  fees  in  the  common  law 
courts  and  Court  of  Probate  no  less  a 
sum  than  £34,000. 

Mr.  LTGK)N  said,  he  rose^  to  order. 
He  wished  to  ask  whether  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  standing  order 
which  required  that  any  Motion  for  public 
aid  or  charge  upon  the  people  should  be 
brought  in  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  This,  being  money  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  does  not  come 
under  the  description  of  public  money. 
But  if  there  be  a  guarantee  on  the  part 
of  the  public — as  I  understand  will  be 
the  case— the  clause  embodying  such  gua- 
rantee will  have  to  pass  through  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  the  objection  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  preyail, 
because  the  monies  which  would  be  ex- 
pended under  the  Bill  would  be  voted 
by  the  House,  and  the  guarantee  would 
be  added  to  the*  Bill  in  Committee.  As 
he  had  said,  there  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  public  a  charge  equivalent  to  the 
amount  received  fi*om  fees,  but  the  result 
of  the  employment  of  the  two  fands — the 
Surplus  Interest  Fund  and  the  Suitors' 
Fee  Fund — in  building  these  courts  would 
lead  to  a  great  saving  in  the  public  Ex- 
chequer ;  for  by  capitalizing  the  rent  saved, 
calculating  the  value  of  the  sites  of  certain 
buildings  now  used  for  offices  and  courts 
of  justice,  and  taking  into  account  other 
expenditure  which  would  be  dispensed 
with,  a  total  of  probably  £500,000  would 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  State.  If  it  were 
found  possible  to  do  all  that  was  required  for 
concentrating  the  courts  and  legal  offices 
and  providing  accommodation  for  the 
transaction  of  legal  business,  for  the  sum 
which  the  present  Bill  intended  to  ap- 
propriate, £1,400,000,  there  would  be  no 
rarther  charge  thrown  on  the  State.  It 
might  be,  that  when  Parliament  came  to 
vote  the  necessary  money,  it  would  be 
thought  desirable  to  add  an  additional 
sum  to  carry  the  principle  of  concentra- 


tion farther;  but  that  would  be  a  matter 
for  future  consideration,  and  was  not  em- 
braced by  the  present  proposition.  There 
existed  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was 
not  appropriated  for  any  purpose,  which 
belonged  to  nobody,  and  he  believed  that 
it  coidd  be  employed  in  no  better  manner 
than  in  the  way  he  proposed.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  take  the  money  and  em- 
ploy it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country;  but  it 
was  not  wrong  to  follow  the  precedent 
already  established,  and  to  employ  the 
fund  for  the  object  which  he  now  ex- 
plained; and  the  Commission  of  1860 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  way  in 
which  suitors  could  be  so  much  benefited 
as  by  preserving  them  from  the  vexations 
and  delays  arising  from  the  scattered  posi- 
tion of  these  courts  of  justice.  He  would 
therefore  conclude  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  supply  means  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  providing  courts 
of  justice  and  offices  belonging  to  the 
same. 

Mb.  LYGON  said,  he  was  of  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  money  belonged 
to  nobody,  that  it  belonged  to  the  suitors 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Demands  were 
being  constantly  made  on  these  funds,  and 
since  the  agitation  upon  this  question  of 
building  law  courts,  fresh  demands  had 
been  made  on  them  last  year.  The  Bill 
substantially  laid  upon  the  public  funds 
a  charge  of  £35,000,  and  therefore  he 
trusted,  when  the  clauses  on  the  point 
were  proposed,  that  the  matter  would  be 
carefully  considered  in  a  fdller  House 
than  the  present. 

Sib  HENEY  WILLOIJGHBT  said, 
that  if  it  was  true  that  the  fees  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  went  into  the  Exche- 
quer, this  Bill  would  in  effect  take  money 
out  of  the  national  fdnds.  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  give  the  House  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  fiind  it 
was  proposed  to  employ  had,  he  thought, 
accumulated  mainly  because  of  the  pro- 
tracted delays  that  used  to  take  place  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  leaving  suitors 
to  die  before  they  could  make  out  their 
claims.  

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  if  those  hon. 
Members  who  were  not  able  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  this  subject  would  read 
the  evidence  of  the  Comnussioners  for  con- 
centrating the  Courts,  which  he  had  read 
from  begmning  to  end  half  a  dozen  times. 
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ihtj  would  SM  elearly  how  tbis  Amd  had 
ariaen.  The  fond  was  farmed^  not  from 
the  money  belonging  to  any  partioiilar 
mitk  but  from  the  profita  which  had  been 
made  oat  of  the  inyeBtment  of  the  looee 
eaah  of  the  suitors^  and  which  had  aeca- 
mnlated  k^  120  ov  ISO  yean.  It  waa  of 
the  nature  of  the  profit  whioh  a  banker 
made  from  inyeiting  the  deponts  of  his 
oustomere*  The  sabieet  was  Tory  intri- 
eate  and  oomplicated,  and  ought  to  be 
well  eonsiderod. 

Ths  OHAITCELLOB  of  tm  EXCHE- 
QXJEB  observedi  that  the  measure  was  one 
of  snch  importanoe  as  to  render  it  desirable 
that  hen.  Members  shoold  hare  their  at- 
tention closely  directed  to  its  proviaionsy 
eyen  in  its  earUest  stages.  The  history 
of  many  great  works  nndertaken  by  the 
pnblio,  and  especially  at  the  magnifioent 
bnilding  in  which  they  were  hoiued^  had 
not  bcMi  satis&ctory.  Fatliament  had 
commenced  that  work  with  a  somewhat 
inadequate  c(msideration  of  the  coat,  and 
the  impression  made  upon  the  community 
by  the  quadrupling  and  quintupling  of 
the  original  Estimates  waa  a  feduig  that 
the  neit  time  the  outside  oost  of  tiie 
works  ought  to  be  stated  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  proposal  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Eirat  Oommissioner  of  W^ks^ 
howeyer,  distinctly  showed  that  in  the 
yiew  of  the  Ootemment  the  concentration 
of  our  law  courts  was  a  scheme  of  prac- 
tical impioyementi  whioh  was  worthy  of 
being  prosecuted,  cyan  at  the  haaard  of  a 
considerable  public  charge.  That  being 
so,  they  Ibund  at  their  disposal  in  ^le 
Court  of  Ohancery  frinds  which,  on  eyery 
ground  of  public  and  private  justieci  they 
deemed  to  be  applicable  to  the  attainment 
of  that  otajecti  and  on  the  soundness  of 
that  y)ew  he  had  no  doubt  hon«  Members 
generally  would  oonour.  So  fur  as  he 
had  bean  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
matter,  it  was  pretty  elear  that  the  funds 
to  which  he  refeired  would  supply  the 
greater  poitlon  of  the  ezpenae  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  question;  but  it  was,  at  the 
same  time^  eyident  from  the  computation 
which  had  been  made  by  ttie  Commis- 
aion«ra,  that  there  waa  a  margin  which 
mif^t  render  it  neoesaary,  first  of  all,  that 
the  public  credit,  and  secondly  the  public 
purae^  ahould  be  called  into  requisition. 
The  precise  extent  to  which  that  might 
be  the  case  he  was  unable  to  predict ;  but 
the  worst  an>eot  of  the  question  had  bera 
laid  befinre  the  House,  and  hon.  Membws 
would  haye  the  fullest  opportunity  of  ez« 
Mr.  Orawford 


amining  all  its  details  &r  tiiemaelyea.  It 
wasy  at  all  eyents,  but  ri|^t  to  state  that, 
according  to  the  computati<m  of  the  Gosn* 
missjoncrs,  it  was  plain  there  would  be  s 
certain  amount  of  public  charge  in  eon- 
nection  with^the  proposed  buildings^  and 
that  he  belieyed  that  ehaige  w<Mi]d  be 
eyen  greater  than  the  ameont  at  wUeh 
they  had  fixed  it ;  for  there  was  one  fund 
in  particxilar,  that  whi^  related  to  tht 
proceeda  of  Uie  f^  of  the  comuMni  law 
courts,  which  waa  at  the  preaent  moaMut 
part  of  the  public  property.  It  waa  quite 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  proposal  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  preaented  featorcs  which 
were  well  deserying  of  the  careful  eoa- 
sideration  of  the  House ;  but  for  his  ova 
part  he  must  say,  that  althou^  he  ahonU 
be  exceedingly  reluctant  to  contemplate 
the  imposition  of  any  additional  ehaige 
on  the  public,  he  fielt  the  advantagea  if 
economy  and  despatch  in  the  administri- 
tion  of  justice,  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  concentration,  of 
our  courts  of  law,  were  so  great  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
Bill  under  discussion  to  the  approfal  of 
Parliament. 

Mb.  LYGON  aaid,  he  Mt  bound,  after 
the  atatement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  from  which  it  was  erideat 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ooateia* 
plated  that  some  portion  of  the  expenee  of 
the  propoaed  buildings  would  fall  on  tbe 
public^  again  to  appeal  to  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Speaker)  to  know  whethtf 
the  First  Oommissioner  of  Works  had  not 
fiedled  to  comply  with  tiie  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Standing  Order  in  not  intro- 
ducing his  Bill  in  Gommittee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Mb.  SPEACBEs  As  fiur  aa  I  uiid«* 
stand  the  matter,  the  Bill  as  presMted 
to  the  House  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
monies  aooruing  from  frmds  in  the  Oeort 
of  Ohancery.  If  anything  is  contained  n 
the  Bill  itadf  which  impoaes  a  ebaffe  oa 
the  public,  the  auggeation  of  tiie  hoa. 
Member  that  it  ehould  haye  Mngiaated  ia 
a  Comtmttee  of  the  whole  Houaa  m  pi^ 
fectly  well  founded.  I  do  not»  howefoft 
underatand  that  the  Bill  eontaina  a  ft^ 
yiaiou  of  the  mat ;  but  if  it  ahould  prote 
otherwiee^  then  ita  introduction,  sate  ia 
Committee  of  the  whole  Houaa,  wooU  bo 
out  of  order. 

Mb.  HENNBSST  asked,  whether  the 
preoent  measure  waa  the  aame  aa  that  of 
laat  year? 

Mb.  COWPBB  aaid,  that  the  BiU  li^ 
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acted  ikai,  vhen  Parliament  voted  a  aum 
of  monsfj  ibr  this  purpose^  the  amount 
should  be  taken  from  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Leare  given. 

Bill  to  tofi^  jiMans  towards  ietimyitg  ih« 
BamBMs  of  profkiia|;  OoorU  of  Jostioe,  and 
OffloM  beloBging  to  ^thft  samo,  ordered  to  be 
brooglii  in  by  Mr.  Cowpib,  Mr.  Attobvbt  Gxnb* 
lUL,  and  B(r.  Souciroa  Gsitxbal. 

EOCLESIASTIOAL  COMMISSION* 
SBLSOT  OOMIIITTEB* 

Mb.  HENBT  BETHOTJB  mov^d  ttie 
appointment  of  tiie  Oommittee  on  the  Eo^ 
deoiaatioal  Commiaaion. 

Mr.  LTOOli*  obfeoted  to  the  compoai^ 
tioa  oi  ^  Committee* 

Motion  ma<}e»  and  Question  put»  "  That 
Mr.  Henrj  Seymour  be  one  of  the  Uem« 
bars  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Ec- 
oleaiastical  Commission.'' 

The  House  dw%d$d :  — Ayes  33 ;  Neea 
1  s  Majority  32. 

House  a^ovmod  at  a  qaarlor 

bofere  Tw«lTe  o'clock ,  till 

Monday  noxt. 
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UOUSE    OF   L0RD8, 
Mmdof,  Jforoi  17,  1862. 

Mmims.]  PuBUO  Bills. — 1*  Consolidated  Fond 
(jei8,000,000);  Crown  Suits  (Isle  of  Man); 
IVansfer  of  Stocks  (Ireland). 

ITALY. 
ICOnOff  FOR  PAPERS. 

Tm  MAftQUEas  of  NORMANBY  rose 
to  mere  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  for — 

^  Cepies  or  Extracts  of  aaj  Despatches  from 
Sir  James  Uadsoa,  Her  MvestVs  Minuter  at 
Tarin,  relating  to  GoTemment  rresecntions  of 
the  I^ress  durinjr  the  last  Two  Tears :  Also, 

"  Copies  or  Extracts  of  aay  Despatches  frotn 
Slf  Jaates  HndsoBf  or  from  Mr.  Bonham,  Her 
Mi^leetr's  Consul  at  Naples,  reporting  the  Issue 
of  certain  Proclamations  or  Orders  from  Genorals 
Cialdini  and  Vorelli,  from  Commandants  Gelateri, 
Karbone,  DC  Vir|ill»  Faleno,  and  others,  whereh/ 
the  Poptilation  of  Tarioas  Portions  of  the  Neapo- 
litan Territcrj  were  last  Tear  sabjeoted  to  arbi- 
trary Mfiitarjr  Execution  without  any  Form  of 
Process  and  without  any  proTious  Declaration  of 
a  State  of  Siege :  And  also, 

^«  Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Despatches  from 
Sir  Jaases  Hudson,  calling  the  Attention  of  Her 
Mi^testj's  Goremment  to  Statements  of  Fact  as 
to  tkf$  CcodltMn  of  Southsm  Italy  made  by  Nei^ 


polttan  Deputies  in  the  Parliament  at  Turin, 
and  reported  in  the  official  Records  of  that  As- 
sembly." 

The  noble  Marquess  said,  tbat  some 
erenlngs  since,  in  attempting  to  giro 
an  answer  to  the  naturally  very  indig- 
nant inquiry  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Derby)  respecting  tbe  infamous  proclama- 
tion of  Colonel  Faritoni,  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
bad  not  only  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  proclamation  as  published  in  the  Ar- 
monia,  but  had  msinuated  that  the  docu- 
ment was  merely  a  reprint  of  a  proclama- 
tion issued  many  years  ago,  and  by  a  dif- 
ferent Goremment ;  and  in  thus  charging 
the  Armonia  with  baring  fabricated  this 
document,  the  noble  Lord  said  that  that 
uewspaner  had  rentured  to  do  so,  relying 
on  the  anowledge  that  the  Italian  QoTcm- 
ment  would  never  institute  any  prosecu- 
tion. And  when,  a  few  evenings  later, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  post- 
poned for  a  few  days  the  question  of  which 
he  bad  giren  notice,  on  the  ffround  that  it 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  this  cruel 
proclamation  was  not  exceptional  in  its 
nature,  but  in  reality  formed  part  of  an 
infamous  system  established  by  the  Pied- 
montese  inraders,  the  noble  Earl  said  that 
he  did  not  accept  his  ((he  Marquess  of 
Normanby's)  rersion  of  bis  speech  as  per- 
fectly accurate.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  would  not^  be  supposed, 
dispute  that  in  making  that  statement  he 
haa  a  twofold  object — to  charge  the  news- 
paper Armonia  with  baring  forged  or 
fabricated  that  proclamation^  and  to  attri- 
bute to  the  newspaper  the  motive  for  hav- 
ing done  BO — ^not  perhaps  the  most  worthy 
of  motives — the  knowledge  that  the  "mild 
Government  under  which  Italians  lived 
would  never  cause  the  paper  under  any 
circumstances  to  be  punished.  The  roost 
serious  part  of  that  charge  had  since  beeUf 
he  would  not  say  withdrawn,  but  destroyed 
by  the  noble  Earl  himself,  who  had  ad* 
mitted  the  authenticity  of  the  proclama- 
tion ;  and  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  paper  such  as  to  render 
it  improbable  that  the  imputed  motive 
could  m  any  way  be  justified.  That  paper 
was  established  in  1848  in  defence  of  or- 
der and  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and 
the  throne.  It  was  supported  by  persona 
distinguished  in  their  public  career,  of  high 
attainments,  and  much  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  them.  The  paper 
had  also  the  advantage  of  obtaining  th^ 
aid  of  one  of  the  moat  eminent  periodical 
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writers  in  Italy^  a  man  as  remarkable  for 
his  integrity  as  for  his  ability.  It  was 
not  only  read  on  tho  south  side  of  the 
Alps,  bat  whererer  the  Italian  tongue  was 
understood.  The  noble  Earl  was  reported 
to  have  stated  that  "  Oavour  gave  orders 
that  no  Government  prosecutions  should 
be  issued  against  the  Conseryatiye  papers, 
saying,  *  I  am  determined  they  shall  not 
be  prosecuted  for  anything  they  say;'" 
and  the  noble  Earl  added,  '*  This  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  licence  to 
which  these  papers  have  given  themselves 
pp."  He  presumed  this  assurance  had 
been  giren  to  his  noble  Friend  in  1857, 
when  he  was  at  Turin.  Would  his  noble 
Friend's  subsequent  experience  lead  him  to 
place  such  implicit  reliance  on  any  state- 
ment made  five  years  ago  by  Count  Ca- 
vour  as  that  he  should  express  that  reli- 
ance in  that  House  ?  He  thought  that  the 
history  of  Savoy  and  Nice  would  show  this 
House  that  the  most  solemn  assurances  of 
Count  Cavour  did  not  survive  five  days, 
much  less  five  years.  Why,  in  1859, 
three  weeks  after  the  noble  Earl  took  office 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  a  decree,  signed 
by  Count  Cavour,  had  been  issued,  not 
only  prosecuting  but  suspending  for  three 
months  this  very  paper— the  Armania, 
Such  a  decree  oucht  to  have  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  noble  Earl.  The 
cause  of  the  suspension  was,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  where  the  Sardinian 
army  had  been  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  victory  obtained  on  the  other  wing  of 
the  allies,  the  Sardinian  Government  tried 
every  means  to  thwart  the  avowed  policy  of 
their  ally  and  to  shake  the  authority  of  the 
Popa;  and  with  this  view  repeated  at- 
tacks  having  been  made  on  what  were 
called  the  atrocities  of  Perugia,  the  Ar- 
monia  retorted  by  publishing  an  article, 
saying,  "  Take  care  what  you  are  about ; 
do  not  repeat  this  too  often  ;  we  know 
something  of  these  sad  necessities.  We 
know  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  revo- 
lution of  this  kind  without  resorting  to 
measures  which  may  be  afterwards  re- 
gretted. Have  you  heard  nothing  of  the 
atrocious  crimes  committed  at  Genoa? 
Have  you  not  read  tho  proclamation  of 
General  Marmora  ?  What  vou  have  said 
may  or  may  not  be  true ;  it  rests  on  an 
ipie  dwit.  Wo  have  no  desire  to  raise 
the  question  now  ;  but  if  you  continue 
your  attacks,  we  slmll  be  obliged  to  state 
what  happened  at  Genoa,  when  General  La 
Marmora  himself  spoke  of  tho  deplorable  ex- 
ocsses  committed  in  the  habitations  of  the 
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Genoese  whilst  the  men  were  fighting." 
He  felt  convinced  no  law  officer  of  the  Crown 
would  assert  that  for  such  an  article  as  this 
a  Government  prosecution  could  be  insti- 
tuted in  any  country  with  the  slighteat 
pretensions  to  liberty.  He  would  not  go 
through  the  details  of  the  different  prose- 
cutions from  time  to  time  levelled  against 
the  Italian  press,  which  completely  dissi- 
pated the  illusions  of  the  noble  Earl  as  to 
Count  Cavour 's  assurances ;  he  would 
simply  state  tho  fact  that  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1861,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Count  Cavour,  five  GoTemment 
prosecutions  were  instituted  at  Milan  and 
Turin  against  three  Conservative  news- 
papers. In  the  case  of  the  Artnania,  a 
sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
3,000  lire  fine  was  imposed  ;  of  the  Pie- 
monte,  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  3,000 
lire  fine ;  and  of  the  Campcmilet  four 
months'  imprisonment  and  1,000  lire. 
Those  decisions  were  given  at  Turin  ;  and 
at  Milan  on  the  same  day  other  sentences 
of  six  months'  imprisonment  and  2,000 
lire  fine  were  pronounced  against  the  Fi^ 
monte,  and  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  2,000  lire  fine  against  the  Uampanile. 
These  heavy  penalties  had  been  proTokedp 
in  the  case  of  the  Armonia,  not  by  the 
publication  of  any  original  editorial  matter, 
but  simply  for  printmg,  without  any 
comment,  a  letter  by  M.  Roohejaquelein, 
which  had  come  from  France,  and  had 
passed  through  the  Post  Office.  The  Cosi- 
panile  had  treated  the  speech  of  the  King, 
not  as  coming  from  the  throne,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutional  theory  that  it 
was  the  speech  of  his  Ministers ;  and  the 
Piemonte  expressed  some  doubts  as  to 
tho  amount  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  King  had  been  received  in  one  of 
the  provincial  progresses.  He  hoped, 
with  these  facts  in  the  possession  of  the 
House,  they  would  have  no  more  of  the 
excessive  mildness  to  newspapers  of  Count 
Cavour's  Government,  and  that  noble 
Lords  would  in  future  take  more  pains  in 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  circum- 
stances of  which  they  spoke.  The  noble 
Duke,  whom  he  did  not  see  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll),  certainly  brought  before 
the  notice  of  their  Lordships  a  most  ex- 
traordinary story.  His  statement  was, 
somewhere  in  society,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  he  met  an  Italian  gentleman, 
who  told  him  a  very  long  story,  of  which 
the  noble  Duke  retailed  the  substance 
to  their  Lordships ;  and  this  was  the 
statement  he  made.      The  noUe   Duke 
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said  he  had  inquired  of  the  Italian  gentle- 
man, as  well  known  in  England  as  in  Italy, 
whether  he  had  just  arrived  from  Turin, 
and  whether  he  had  heard  anything  of  the 
proclamation  ;  to  which  the  Italian  gentle- 
man had  replied  that  he  did  recollect  that 
some  time  ago  such  a  proclamation  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Armonia,  hut  that  strict  in- 
quiry showed  it  to  he  without  truth  ;  that 
it  was  merely  a  reckaufi  of  an  old  pro- 
clamation in  Murat's  time.  Now,  what 
were  the  facts  ?  The  date  of  the  paper 
was  the  19th  of  Fehruary,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  heen  talking  to  the  nohle 
Duke  having  just  arrired  in  this  country 
on  the  26th  of  February,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  within  seven  days  he  had  come 
from  Turin,  and  had  heard  a  short  time 
before  that  such  a  thing  had  appeared  in 
the  Armonia,  He  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  wish  to 
know,  the  name  of  this  Italian  gentleman  ; 
hut  he  thought  that  he  was  the  last  per- 
son whom  any  of  their  Lordships  would, 
if  they  knew  him,  consult  in  future  upon 
any  question  of  fact. 

He  would  now  call  attention  to  some 
statements  made  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
Foreign  Secretary  the  other  night  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Na- 
ples— statements  which,  in  his  opinion, 
were  no  more  accurate  than  were  his  accu- 
sations of  forgery  against  the  Artncmia, 
The  noble  Earl  stated,  to  his  extreme 
astonishment,  that  there  was  no  civil  war 
in  Naples,  and  that  the  bands  which  were 
to  be  found  in  arms  in  that  kingdom  never 
numbered  more  than  twenty,  or  at  most 
forty  men.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  most  extraordinary  that  the  Pied- 
montese  Goremment  during  the  last  year 
should  have  maintained  80,000  men  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that,  in  the  face  of 
the  statement  that  not  more  than  forty  men 
could  ever  be  brought  together  to  face  these 
troops.  Colonel  Fantoni  should  have  heen 
defeated  on  the  Gargano  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, with  the  loss  of  men,  of  horses,  and 
of  cannon.  How  was  it  possible  that  such  an 
army  as  Colonel  Fantoni  commanded  could 
be  defeated  by  forty  men  and  with  such 
results?  The  colonel  will  be  more  no- 
torious as  an  executioner  than  famous  as  a 
commander.  The  noble  Earl  also  said  that 
these  conflicts  went  on  only  on  the  Papal 
frontier  ;  but  the  very  next  proclamation, 
with  reference  to  which  a  question  was 
raised  in  another  place,  was  issued  at  the 
Terj  extremity  of  Calabria.  How  did  the 
noble  Earl  explain  that  ?     More  than  that 
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— that  rery  morning  accounts  had  been  re- 
ceived that  a  band  consisting  of  nearly  1,000 
men  had  entered  and  taken  possession  of 
the  town  of  Altamura,  a  place  having  a 
population  of  16,000  persons  ;  that  the 
National  Guard  had  refused  to  act  against 
them,  but  remained  under  arms  for  the 
protection  of  order  ;  and  that  about  500 
of  the  band  had  been  detached  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  country,  and  had  de- 
feated, with  great  loss,  a  battalion  of  the 
50th  Regiment.  All  these  facts  came 
through  a  correspondent  who  had  hitherto 
preyed  himself  very  accurate  ;  and  they 
threw  a  considerable  doubt  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl.  The  Goremment 
did  not  confine  its  operations  against  its 
opponents  to  measures  warranted  by  the 
law.  It  employed  both  the  law  and  the 
lawless.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  1861,  a 
sect  called  **  Cameriste  Bastanatori,"  en- 
rolled under  the  direction  of  Spaventa, 
Minister  of  the  Police,  attacked  the  offices 
of  the  following  papers  : — Oazetta  de  Mez- 
zodi,  Etperanza,  Araldo,  Unit^,  CaUo* 
licot  and  JSettimana,  They  broke  and 
destroyed  everything,  and  threatened  the 
editors  with  death.  The  Government 
looked  on  with  indifference,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  police  legalized  the  outrage* 
In  the  month  of  July  previous  the  mob 
broke  into  an  office  of  one  of  these 
journalists,  destroyed  the  presses,  arrested 
the  responsible  director  of  the  paper,  and» 
in  order  to  obtain  the  names  of  his  part- 
ners, subjected  him  to  torture.  On  the 
9th  of  November  the  Cameriste  burnt  in 
the  public  street  all  the  numbers  of  the 
Opposition  journals  which  were  exposed  for 
sale — namely,  the  Statnpa  Meridionalef 
Araldot  Cattolico,  and  iSettimana,  The 
day  after,  the  offices  of  all  the  abore  papers 
*were  again  broken  open  by  the  Cameriste, 
who  destroyed  everything.  The  next  day 
the  same  violence  continued,  and  the 
editors  were  threatened  with  death.  Co- 
gnelli,  of  the  Stampa  MeridMnale,  de- 
manded an  audience  of  General  Delia 
Marmora,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  it, 
escaped  on  board  a  French  steamer.  Yen- 
timiglia,  director  of  the  Settimanay  equaUj 
unable  to  obtain  a  personal  hearing,  wrote 
to  the  General  to  say  that  he  must  sus- 
pend his  publication,  because  the  Govern- 
ment was  either  an  accomplice  in  these 
proceedings  or  too  weak  to  protect  any 
one,  but  that  he  should  protest  in  the 
face  of  Europe ;  and,  in  fact,  in  a  few 
days  a  protest  appeared,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  most  oLdie^  continental  paperp 
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On  the  14th  of  January  the  CaUolico  was 
sequestrated  for  inserting  a  letter  copied 
from  the  Lomhardo  of  Milan,  which  had  not 
been  sequestered  for  its  original  publica- 
tion. The  grounds  stated  for  most  of  these 
seiEures  is  the  republication  of  articles 
from  other  Italian  papers,  against  which 
no  simiUr  measures  had  been  attempted. 
As  late  as  the  2nd  of  February,  1862, 
the  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard, 
Topputi,  wrote  to  the  Procuratore  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  directing  him  to  double 
his  severity  against  the  Opposition  jour- 
nals. The  director  of  the  GaUolico  re- 
ceived an  order  to  present  every  day  a 
copy  of  his  paper  two  hours  before  it  was 
published  to  the  Questore.  In  spite  of 
all  this  persecution,  fresh  papers  come  out 
every  day,  and  are  read  by  the  public  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  The  lawless  con- 
duct of  the  Piedmontese  Government  was 
not  confined  to  Neapolitan  or  even  to 
Italian  territory.  They  had  ventured  to 
take  into  their  hands  the  punishment  of 
an  expression  of  opinion  which  offended 
them  on  British  territory.  The  com- 
mander of  a  Sardinian  corvette,  feeling 
aggrieved  at  something  that  had  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  published  at  Mialta,  landed, 
accompanied  by  his  lieutenant,  went  to  the 
office  of  the  newspaper  and  committed  a 
brutal  assault  on  the  editor  in  the  presence 
of  his  daughter.  She,  however,  held  the 
assailant  until  the  police  came  up  and  took 
the  two  offenders  into  custody.  When 
the  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice 
ef  the  Sardinian  Consul,  he  demanded 
their  liberation,  and  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  Maltese  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  the  commander  had  not  landed  his 
troops.  Here  was  the  same  lawless  attempt 
to  suppress  the  free  expression  of  public 
opinion.  The  captain  and  his  lieutenant 
were,  however,  tried  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment— the  former  for  three  months, 
and  the  other  for  a  lesser  period.  In 
proof  of  the  barbarous  and  ruthless  con- 
duct of  the  Piedmontese  Generals,  he 
might  refer  to  other  proclamations.  On 
one  occasion  General  Cialdini  telegraphed 
to  the  Governor  of  Moli 


"  Have  it  published  that  I  shoot  every  armed 
peasant  that  I  take.  I  have  already  begun  to- 
day." 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1860,  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  issued  at  Teramo  : — 

*'  All  the  communes  of  the  provinces  in  which 
reactionary  movements  shall  show  themselves,  or 
have  shown  themselves,  are  declared  in  a  state  of 
SMg*.  Iq  all  the  communes  a  rigorous  and  general 
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disarmament  shall  take  place.  All  the  oitiiens  who 
fail  to  give  up  arms,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may 
be,  shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
military  law,  by  an  Immediate  Council  of  War. 
Gatherings  shall  be  dispersed  by  armod  foroe  ;  r». 
aotionists  taken  with  arms  shall  be  shot.  All  who 
spread  aUrming  reports  shall  be  considered  reac- 
tionists, and  punished  summarily  by  military  law. 

— P.    DB    ViKOIU." 

In  August,  1861,  General  Facino  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  VoUarino,  which  was  in  the  following 
terms : — 

<*  This  day  I  quit  Voltarino,  but  I  warn  yoM 
that  if  the  brigands  return  I  shall  return  also. 
I  shall  then  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  your 
town,  and  I  shall  thus  put  an  end  to  your  inces- 
sant reaction.  Take  my  word  of  honour  as  a 
soldier,  I  shall  keep  this  promise ;  and  in  tbe 
meantime  bear  in  mind  that,  out  of  a  populatum 
of  8,000,  one  old  man,  Nicolas  Dandolo,  alone  re- 
sisted the  reactionists,  and  you  pretend  not  to 
be  their  accomplices. — The  Commander  of  the 
Troops  in  the  Capitanata,  Faciwo." 

Last  year  it  was  stated  that  General  Pi- 
nelli  had  been  recalled  for  writing  to  a 
newspaper  to  seek  approbation  for  bis 
military  acts.  But  no  censure  was  passed 
on  him  for  declaring  in  one  of  his  pro- 
clamations that  he  •*  would  shoot  every. 
one  who  did  not  bow  down  before  the 
Cross  of  Sa?oy."  Up  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  order  : — 

*<  Soldiers ! — Be  inexorable  as  ^e ;  agmu»t 
such  enemies  pity  is  a  crime*  We  will  drive  ouC 
and  annihilate  the  sacerdotal  vampire— the  Vicar, 
not  of  Christ,  but  of  Satan.  Wo  will  purify  with 
fire  and  with  steel  the  regions  infected  with  his 
impure  slime.  Ascoli,  February  8, 1861. — Gene- 
ral PiNELLI." 

Yet  last  Session,  when  the  Premier  of 
England  was  informed  of  some  of  theae 
horrible  incidents,  end  asked  whether 
the  Government  would  not  interfere  to 
mitigate  such  atrocities,  his  reply  was, 
*'  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  informing 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  do  no  such  thing.'  The 
noble  Lord  was  also  reported  to  have  ex-' 
pressed  his  approval  of  the  suecessfnl  en- 
ergy of  General  Cialdini  and  Pinelli,  and 
their  colleagues.  He  would  also  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  speeches  of 
some  of  the  Neapolitan  deputies,  de- 
nouncing the  cruel  and  oppressive  eon* 
duct  of  the  Piedmontese  Government.  He 
would  like  to  hear  what  Sir  James  Ilnd** 
son  had  reported  of  the  speeches  of  Signori 
Ricciardi,  Ferrari,  and  many  others  ;  the 
first  affirming,  without  contradiction,  that 
if  tho  plebiscite  was  now  renewed,  the  re- 
sult would  not  bo  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion ;  the  seeoi^4y,fl^|iagxthg.^|rora  af 
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the  barniDfl^  of  Pontelandolfo,  and  what 
the  British  Minister  said  of  the  threatened 
expulsion  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  the  Duo  do  Maddeloni  for  proposing  an 
inquiry  into  the  unhappy  state  of  bis  coun«- 
try.  We  heard  enough  formerly  of  the 
state  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons.  On  the 
14tb  of  October  there  appeared  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  sixty -one  of  the  first  advocates 
of  the  Royal  Courts  against  the  arbitrary 
illegalities  now  practised  in  the  prisons. 
Most  of  these  advocates  either  were  nowt 
or  had  been,  called  Liberals.  He  believed 
the  noble  Earl  (Eari  Russell),  in  the 
statement  whreh  he  made  with  respect  to 
the  proclaqifition  to  which  attention  was 
called  a  few  evenings  ago,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  had  not  been  acted  ppon. 
lie  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
noble  Earl  adhered  to  that  opinion,  be- 
oause  it  was  stated  in  five  or  six  different 
papers,  French  and  Italian,  that  upon  the 
20th  of  February  four  women  were  shot 
for  having  in  their  houses  more  bread  than 
was  required  for  one  day's  consumption.  As 
to  the  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  Fied- 
Diontese  Government  against  the  press,  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  they  had  always 
been  direct^d  against  leading  articles  which 
contained  eon^ments  tending,  as  it  was  said, 
to  bring  the  Government  into  contempt, 
and  that  the  Piedmontese  Government  had 
never  attempted  to  prosecute  for  the  pub- 
lication of  facts  most  injurious  to  its  cha- 
racter. Some  three  or  four  months  ago 
9  pamphlet  was  published  at  Brussels  and 
extensively  circulated  there.  It  was  then 
translated  into  Italian  and  circulated  in 
Florence  and  Naples,  Jt  was  translated 
into  Gorman,  and  was  now  translated  into 
English.  The  Piedmontese  Government 
had  neither  prosecuted  the  publishers  nor 
denied  the  truth  of  the  assertions  which 
the  pamphlet  contained.  It  was  generally 
known  to  hf^ve  been  written  by  Curletti,  a 
aeoret  ag#ntof  police,  who  wa^well  known 
to  have  been  confidentially  employed  ip 
all  the  localities  to  which  he  referred, 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Earl  wpuld  give 
bis  attention  iq  ope  or  two  facts  which 
wir^  p^rftted  with  clearness  and  circum- 
stantiality by  the  writer.  C|irletti  was  at 
Genoa  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Gari- 
baldi expedition.  Garibaldi  yrM  alleged 
tp  bav^  forcibly  seised  certain  veQsels  for 
the  purposes  ^f  bis  expedition.  The 
pamphlet  stated — and  the  statement  had 
never  been  disproved — that  these  Tessels 
we^re  not  seised  at  all;  that  they  were 
bimgbt  by  agCQls  of  the  King,  4nd  by 


them  handed  over  to  Garibaldi.  Tho 
names  were  given  of  those  who  completed 
the  purchase — General  St.  Frond  for  the 
King,  Ricciardi  for  Farini,  and  Medici  for 
Garibaldi.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
King's  notary  is  also  given.  Another  fact 
referred  to  a  person  whom  it  had  been  in- 
cidentally necessary  for  him  to  notice — 
Dr.  Farini.  Curletti  stated  that  after 
Farini  had  kept  open  house  for  a  fortnight 
at  the  Palace  at  Modena,  with  all  the 
Duke's  establishment,  he  employed  him 
(Curletti)  to  write  a  commtmiqui  to  thp 
Bolognese  papers,  saying  that  the  Duke 
had  left  nothing  behind  him  but  bare  walla. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  the  royal 
plate  was  sent  by  him  to  be  melted  down. 
Farini  bad  given  it  out  that  the  Duke 
had  taken  everything  and  left  nothing 
behind.  When  be  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)  charged  Farini  with  taking  all 
the  Duke's  linen  from  the  palace,  he  was 
contradicted  ;  but  having  written  to  the 
Modenese  Ministers,  not  to  inquire  into 
the  facts,  because  he  never  doubted  their 
accuracy,  but  as  to  the  proofs,  he  was 
told  that  the  wom^n  who  picked  out  th0 
crown  over  the  letter  F  in  the  Duke  of 
Modena's  linen  could  be  produced.  Cur* 
letti  also  stated  an  incident  of  unpardon- 
able atrocity.  Upon  Colonel  Anviti  being 
arrested,  he  was  despatched  to  Parma  with 
orders  from  Farini  to  take  tho  colonel 
put  of  prison  and  to  allow  the  populace 
to  dispose  of  him.  Curletti  accordingly 
went  with  an  order  to  the  gaoler  at  Parma, 
and  received  the  Colonel ;  but  other 
agents  of  the  King,  who  were  snbse- 
quently  rewarded,  seised  the  unfortunate 
man,  killed  him,  and  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets.  He  (Curletti)  sti^t;es 
himself  to  have  received  the  Order  pf  St. 
Maurice  for  his  share  in  this  wipkedness. 
tie  thought  that  any  man  having  the  least 
regard  for  bis  own  character  would  hasteti 
to  disprove,  if  he  could,  sqcb  statements  * 
but  the  King  of  Piedmont  had  not  insti- 
tuted any  prosecution  for  this  publication. 
He  had  to  thank  their  Lordships  for  the 
patiencp  with  which  they  had  on  many  oc- 
casions listened  to  him  when  expressing 
views  which  were  not  entertained  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  nor  by  a  large 
proportion  of  their  Lordships.  On  some 
former  occasions  he  had  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages,  because  he  was  un- 
able to  give  authorities  for  the  informatio 
which  he  had  received,  and  which  ha 
been  completely  confirmed  by  subsequent 
pvents.  Till  th^if^xij^exation  had  been  ac- 
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oomplished,  nothing  was  allowed  to  be 
pnblished  in  the  profinces  which  had  not 
the  sanction  of  the  Go?ernment,  and  for 
three  whole  months  the  whole  of  his  oor- 
respondencOy  which  had  at  first  passed 
through  the  regular  post,  had  been  stopped. 
But  the  Go?emment  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  its  agents  on  the  spot  would 
transmit  to  them  accurate  information  of 
what  was  going  on  ;  and  Parliament  had 
equally  the  right  to  expect  that  the  Go- 
Temment  would  gi?e  them  that  informa- 
tion when  recei?ed.  And  it  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  matters  stood  in  this  respect  that 
he  brought  forward  the  present  Motion. 
It  was  known  OTerywhere,  except  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  so-called  Italian  unity  is  now 
farther  than  e?er  from  possible  redization. 
What  is  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country  ? 
Uni?ersal  anarchy^  a  bankrupt  treasury, 
doubled  taxation,  ruined  commerce,  le?ies 
oppressite  and  inefficient,  desertions  mul- 
tiplied ;  throughout  the  whole  of  Central 
Italy,  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  lind 
the  Romagna,  general  discontent,  verging 
on  open  revolt ;  in  the  South,  famine  and 
indiscriminate  military  massacres  ;  in  the 
North,  two  Parliaments  sitting  in  rivaliy 
to  each  other — ^the  one  self-summoned, 
republican  in  its  character,  and  divided  in 
its  allegiance  between  Mazzini  and  Gari- 
baldi ;  the  other  dragging  on  a  miserable 
existence,  amidst  the  apathy  of  its  members 
and  the  neglect  of  the  people.  When  a 
single  election  occurs,  it  Is  hardly  possible 
to  collect  the  number  of  voters  required  ; 
but  when  the  second  trial  comes,  and  the 
election  must  be  definitive,  the  choice  made 
is  almost  always  the  person  most  opposed 
to  the  Ministry.  Perhaps  noble  Lords 
opposite  may  think  that  to  lose  every  elec- 
tion is  the  normal  condition  of  a  popular 
Government.  He  did  not  despair  of  the 
future  of  Italy  ;  he  believed  that  interest- 
ing country  would  be  both  independent 
and  prosperous  when  the  impostures  of  the 
last  few  years  had  been  swept  away.  The 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  reported  to  have  said,  **  That 
there  was  no  longer  any  such  thing  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies."  He 
denied  that  such  was  the  fact.  It  required 
more  than  the  empty  boast  of  a  Foreign 
Minister  to  destroy  an  independent  king- 
dom which  had  existed  since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  The  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  still  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  in  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign;  and 
if  the  doctrine  of  non-interveotioo,  which 
had  been  so  long  professed  and  so  CWX" 
The  MarqfMM  of  Normanby 


stanUy  violated,  were  really  and  hooestij 
carried  out,  it  would  exist  de  fado  vben 
the  crotchets  of  the  two  noble  Lords  bad 
passed  away,  and  were  no  longer  remem- 
bered in  any  part  of  the  Peninsala.  The 
noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moTiog  an 
Address  for  the  documents. 

Eabl  RUSSELL  :  I  am  sorry  to  bsTe 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  again  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Proclamation  said  to  hafe 
been  issued  by  General  Fantoni,  but  the 
statement  made  by  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  requires  still  fin^ 
ther  explanation.  My  noble  Friend  hai 
taken  the  course — not  a  very  conTeniest 
one— of  referring  to  the  reports  of  the 
speech  I  made  the  other  night,  and  criti- 
cising the  statements  contained  in  it.  That 
debate  arose  out  of  a  qoestion  put  bj  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)— 
acting  on  that  occasion  as  the  deputy  of 
the  noble  Marquess — respecting  this  Pro- 
clamation.  The  noble  Earl  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  an  inquiry  respecting  its 
genuineness,  but  he  spoke  with  grest  in- 
dignation of  the  conduct  of  the  GoTeni- 
ment  of  Italy  which  had  sanctioned  such  a 
proclamation.  My  noble  Friend  says  that 
in  answering  the  noble  Earl  my  moUTea 
were  twofold.  [The  Marquess  of  NoR- 
makbt:  That  was  the  impression  left.] 
I  cannot  see  how  my  noble  Friend,  who 
was  not  here,  could  tell  what  my  mouTea 
were  better  than  myself ;  but  I  can  saanre 
my  noble  Friend  that  my  motifes  were 
not  twofold.  I  simply  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  proclamation — not  hanug 
received  any  account  of  it  from  Sir  James 
Hudson  at  the  time — by  the  soppositioa 
that  it  was  not  genuine.  My  noble  Friesd 
says  also  that  I  charged  the  editors  of  the 
Armonia  with  falsehood.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  exact  language  which  I  used,  hot 
I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  make  any  aoeh 
charge.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that 
it  was  possible  that  they  had  taken  this 
proclamation,  which  was  not  a  genoioe  one, 
and  had  published  it  as  if  it  were.  I  stili 
believe  that  that  was  a  very  probable  thing. 
The  Italian  friend  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
of  whom  the  noble  Marquess  spoke,  aUoded 
not  to  this  proclamation,  because  be  had 
left  Turin  some  time  before,  but  to  some 
incident  which  bad  happened  before,  and 
he  supposed  this  might  have  been  s  case 
of  the  same  kind.  We  neither  of  us  knew 
anything  of  this  proclamation.  I  bad  re- 
ceived no  information  about  it  from  Turin, 
the  Government  at  Turin  new  nothing  of 
it^  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Ksplfl* 
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knew  notbing  of  it ;  and  jet,  acoordtng  to  { 
the  noble  Marqness  and  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite, the  Government  of  Italy  was  to  be 
blamed,  and  to  be  held  op  to  Europe  as  a 
Qovemment  unworthy  of  respeot  on  ac- 
count of  this  proclamation.  I  have  received 
since  then  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Bonham, 
our  Consul  at  Naples,  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  account  I  can  give  of  that  proclama- 
tion is  to  read  this  letter  to  your  Lord- 
ships. Perhaps  noble  Lords  on  the  other 
tide  will  receive  it  with  more  readiness  as 
it  does  not  come  from  our  Minister  at 
Turin.     Mr.  Bonham  says — 

"  Naples,  Mareh  6. 
**  My  Lord,— I  have  the  honoar  to  report  to 
your  Lordship  that  having  seen  in  The  Times  of 
the  26th  of  February  a  report  of  a  conversation 
in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  a  proclamation 
issued  in  these  provinces,  of  which  I  had  not  pre- 
Tiously  heard,  I  called  on  General  La  Marmora  to 
ask  some  information  about  it.  His  Excellency 
told  me  that  the  first  he  heard  of  it  was  an  inquiry 
by  telegraph  from  Turin  respecting  a  proclamation 
said  to  have  been  issued  hj  a  General  Fantoni, 
there  being  no  general  of  that  name  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  at  one  proceeded,  however,  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  found  that  a  Major  Fantoni, 
commanding  a  battalion,  had  in  effect  drawn  up 
such  a  proclamation  and  had  it  printed  in  Lucera. 
Having  then  submitted  it  to  the  General  com- 
manding the  district,  that  oflBcer  at  once  disap- 
proved and  disavowed  it.  It  was  set  aside  and 
not  acted  upon  in  any  way.  Some  person,  how- 
ever, having  obtained  a  copy,  sent  it,  it  would 
appear,  to  the  Armonia  at  Turin,  in  which  it  was 
published.  His  Excellency  added  that  he  had 
communicated  all  this  by  telegraph  to  Turin, 
some  days  ago  ;  and  doubtless  your  Lordship  has 
been  already  informed  of  the  circumstance  by  Her 
Majesty's  Envoy  at  Turin.  I,  however,  write  to 
state  to  your  Lordship  that  this  proclamation  was 
not  published  either  in  the  oflBcial  or  any  other 
journal  in  these  provinces  until  just  now,  that  its 
publication  in  the  Armonia  having  attracted  at- 
tention in  England,  it  has  been  copied  into  the 
journal  called  the  Popolo  d*  Italia.** 

This  is  the  proclamation  which  is  treated 
by  the  noble  Marquess  as  an  important  act 
of  the  Turin  Government,  and  which  he 
says  was  circulated  in  all  the  journals 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  known  to  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Turin,  and  on  which  a  grave 
charge  is  founded  against  the  Government 
of  Italy.  I  entirely  acquit  the  Armonia, 
of  course,  of  having  invented  the  proclama- 
tion, or  of  having  been  imposed  upon  by 
some  persons  who  had  ;  but  I  ask  your 
Lordships  whether,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  there  does  not  remain 
a  very  just  suspicion  that  the  editors  of 
the  Armonia  must  have  known  something 
of  this  proclamation  not  having  ever  been 
actually  issued  as  an  effective  document  at 


the  time  they  published  it.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  at  the  time  they  published 
the  proclamation  they  were  perfectly  aware, 
from  the  persons  who  sent  it  to  them,  that 
the  act  of  Major  Fantoni  was  not  approved 
by  the  General  of  the  district,  and  tnat  it 
had  not  been  officially  sanctioned  or  pub* 
lished  in  any  way?  The  noble  Earl, 
therefore,  who  was  my  predecessor  in 
office  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury),  must  see 
that  neither  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Turin,  nor  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Naples,  was  to  blame  in  not  having  trans- 
mitted tb  me  a  copy  of  that  proclamation, 
and  in  not  having  asked  for  instructions 
with  regard  to  it.  My  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  next  went  on  to 
ask  several  questions  about  other  state- 
ments I  made  with  respect  to  the  press  in 
Italy.  What  I  stated  then  was,  that  I 
had  a  conversation  in  January,  1857,  with 
Count  Cavour,  happening  to  meet  him  at 
Nice,  when  he  was  in  attendance  on  the 
King,  and  I  was  travelling ;  and  I  supposed 
from  that  conversation  that,  as  prosecu- 
tions were  not  taking  place,  the  journals 
practised  greater  laxity.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, however,  referred  to  certain  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  two  years  afterwards 
•—in  the  year  1859,  just  after  the  battle 
of  Solferino.  I  know  not  what  Count 
Cavour  may  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
do  ;  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  when  there 
was  a  question  of  the  treaty  at  Villafranca, 
Count  Cavour  retired  from  office,  and  for 
some  time  was  not  responsible  for  what 
took  place.  But  I  say  at  once  that  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  these  things  ;  it  is 
the  Italian  Government  alone  which  is  re- 
sponsible. Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Turin  says,  and  says  most  justly,  that  all 
the  prosecutions  of  the  press  take  place 
according  to  judicial  forms,  that  the  judges 
at  Turin  are  appointed  for  life  or  during 
good  behaviour,  that  there  is  an  appeal  to 
a  higher  Court  in  case  of  a  conviction,  and 
that  he  does  not  therefore  consider  it  his 
duty  to  report  to  his  Government  every 
prosecution  that  takes  place,  or  everr 
judgment  or  sentence  which  is  pronounced. 
And  I  think  he  did  perfectly  well.  But 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  as  with  regard 
to  many  others,  I  am  afraid  my  noble 
Friend  and  myself  are  utterly  at  variance. 
My  noble  Friend  says  there  have  been 
these  numerous  prosecutions  of  the  press  ; 
that  very  harsh  measures  have  been  re- 
sorted to;  and,  speaking  of  Naples,  he 
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Baid  that  not  only  legal,  but  illegal  mea- 
i^ures  hdd  been  taken  in  these  prosecutions. 
This  may  be  the  c£kSe  ;  but  my  noble 
Friend  must  rcniark  that  fresh  jourhals 
come  out  every  day  ;  and  thfe  fact  that  the 
Armonia  and  Other  papers,  which  are  con- 
ducted with  gt-feat  ability,  are  published  at 
Turin,  shows  that  a  great  change  in  this 
respect  has  taken  place  in  Italy.  I  can 
remember,  and  my  noble  Friend  must  re- 
member, the  time  when  there  were  no  pro- 
secutions of  the  press,  because  no  man  in 
those  days  was  alloweil  to  say  anything 
blaming  the  Ministers  or  the  Gorernment 
of  the  day,  eren  in  the  most  simple  and 
harmless  manner.  I  remember  when  such 
an  able  and  moderate  paper  as  the  Journal 
des  Dehaii  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  reading  even  that  paper  mi^ht 
induce  a  greater  liberty  of  thought.  This 
is  the  difference — a  main  and  broad  differ- 
ence— between  the  Italy  of  former  days 
atid  the  Italy  of  the  present  time — that 
whereas  no  lover  of  freedom  was  allowed 
formerly  to  publish  a  word  or  give  any 
Opinion  ih  any  newspaper  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  the  law  or  a  modification 
of  the  Constitution,  now,  while  there  is  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  violence  exhibited  by 
those  who  favour  what  has  recently  taken 
place  in  Italy,  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
great  liberty,  or,  it  may  be  said,  great 
licence  allowed  to  those  on  the  other  side, 
who  are  evidently  and  obviously  working 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of 
things.  Then  my  noble  Friend  refers  to 
a  statement  of  four  women  having  been 
shot  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  member 
of  the  Italian  Government  has  heard  of  it, 
and  I  certainly  have  no  information  oti  the 
subject.  My  noble  Friend  says  I  have 
denied  that  there  is  a  civil  war  raging 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  I  do  deny  it. 
These  brigands,  no  doubt,  wish  for  a 
change  of  Government  and  a  restoration  of 
the  former  state  of  things ;  but  they  act 
as  brigands,  they  do  not  assemble  in 
armies,  there  is  no  great  town  or  fortress 
of  which  they  have  possessed  themselves. 
They  merely  disturb  and  destroy,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  prevent  any  regular  Go- 
vernment from  being  carried  on.  They 
employ  the  same  means  by  which  the 
brigands  of  old  times  created  confusion 
and  disturbances  in  Italy.  And,  my 
Lords,  we  know  that  the  former  Govern- 
ment of  Naples — though  it  is  the  object  of 
my  noble  Friend's  worship— was  Tory  bad ; 
brigandage  was  common,  the  administra- 
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tion  of  justice  was  Wofully  deficient,  men 
escaped  all  punishment  by  bribes.  And 
when  a  country  has  been  so  demoralised 
by  its  own  Government  as  Naples  has 
been,  it  is  difficult  for  any  Government  to 
establish  a  better  state  of  things  in  lesa 
than  a  generation.  If  your  Lordships  will 
allow  mc,  I  win  read  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Bonham,  giving  another  description  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  country — 
"  Naples,  March  1, 1862. 
"  My  Lord) — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  jovr 
Lordship  that  the  Vice  Consnl  at  Brindisi  reporta 
tho  reappearance  of  brigands  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Bands  of  marauders  are  also  spoken  of  as 
having  made  their  appearance  in  otlier  districts. 
I  asked  General  La  Marmora  yesterday  what 
truth  there  vras  in  these  reports.  His  Exeellencj 
stated  that  bands  had  appeared  in  some  plftoes, 
but  in  small  numbers.  He  added,  *  Brigandage 
in  this  country  is  an  affair  of  old  date,  and  it  is 
useless  to  flatter  ourselves  that  it  can  be  sup- 
pressed all  at  once ;  until  we  improve  our  inter- 
nal oommunieaiions  by  the  eonstruotion  of  rail- 
roads and  of  common  roads,  and  have  an  efficient 
and  properly-organized  force  of  Carabinieri  in  the 
country,  we  cannot  hope  wholly  to  eradicate  it ; 
but  these  brigands  are  mere  marauders,  and  not 
in  any  way  formidable  or  important  as  to  num- 
bers.' His  Excellency  also  stated  that  there  bad 
as  yet  been  no  disembarkation  of  adventnrert 
from  abroad." 

That  is  tho  statement  of  General  La  Mar- 
mora, lie  commanded  the  Sardinian  Con- 
tingent in  the  Crimean  war,  and  he  must 
he  well  known  to  many  officers  in  Uer 
Majesty's  service.  I  helieve  General  La 
Marmora's  statement  is  perfectly  correct. 
I  also  believe  he  is  a. man  incapable  of 
authorizing  unnecessary  cruelty.  But  wo 
know  that  the  army  of  Italy  contains 
men  who  were  not  brought  up  under  a 
regular  military  system.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess says  that  great  cruelties  have  been 
committed,  and  I  fear  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  that  statement.  We  know  how 
wild  were  the  passions  that  prevailed  on 
both  sides  during  the  conflicts  in  Italy  in 
1809  and  1810;  we  have  read  accounts  of 
tho  cruelties  inflicted  by  both  sides,  of 
which  the  memory  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  day.  We  know  how  little 
delay  there  was  in  the  punishment  even  of 
Murat,  when  he  landed  in  arms  on  the 
coast  of  Naples;  not  twenty-four  hours 
elapsed  before  he  was  shot  for  being  in 
arms  against  the  Government.  Can  it, 
then,  be  wondered  at,  in  the  case  of  the 
brigands  who  appear  in  arms  against  the 
present  Government,  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment de  faciOy  that  as  much  severity  is 
e.\ercised  against  them  as  was  shown  in 
the  punishment  of  Murat,  who  had  been 
the  King  of   Naples,  acknowledged  by 
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nearly  all  the  Courts  of  Europe?  But 
with  respect  to  these  things,  as  with  re- 
gard to  the  prosecutions  of  the  press,  I 
Bikj  again  that  it  is  not  the  QoTemment  of 
Great  Britain  that  has  to  answer  for  them. 
We  hate  not  to  answer  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  of  Italy  puts  down 
brigandage,  nor  for  any  irregularity  in  the 
mode  in  which  justice  is  dispensed.  But 
we  do  know  what  is  perfectly  ohtious  to 
all  men,  that  with  regard  both  to  tlio  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  to  religious  liberty, 
the  former  Gorernments  of  Italy  never 
allowed  either  a  free  profession  of  opinion, 
Dr  any  freedom  of  public  worship  that  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  religion  of  the 
State,  My  noble  Friend  knows  perfectly 
well  what  was  the  condition  of  things  in 
this  respect  in  Tuscany,  the  Government 
of  which  was  allowed  to  be  the  mildest 
form  of  Government  in  Italy.  There, 
though  people  were  not  molested  for  not 
going  to  mass,  yet  they  were  not  allowed 
to  meet  together  for  any  other  form  of 
public  worship.  Now  persons  are  allowed 
to  entertain  their  own  religious  convictions, 
and  are  permitted  to  assemble  with  others 
of  the  same  opinions  for  the  purpose  of 
public  worship.  With  regard  to  the  press, 
there  is  a  great  degree  of  liberty;  and  a 
Parliamentary  and  representative  system 
of  Government  has  been  established.  All 
these  things  are,  in  the  gross,  broad  lines 
of  distinction  between  the  former  and  the 
present  Governments  of  Italy,  My  noble 
Friend  and  I  differ  on  these  points;  my 
noble  Friend  thinks  that  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  last  three  years  ought  to  be 
blotted  out.  He  sighs  for  the  days  when 
in  Italy  there  was  no  religious  liberty,  no 
constitutional  Government,  no  freedom  of 
discussion,  no  representation.  [Hear, 
hear.]  My  noble  Friend  seems  to  deny 
that;  but  even  if  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  three  years  were  done 
away  with;  if  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  existed  as  it  was  four  or  ^vo  years 
ago;  if  the  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  Parma  were  restored;  if  these  happy 
times  were  to  be  brought  back — does  my 
noble  Friend  indulge  the  illusion  that  these 
Governments  would  act  on  the  principles 
the  King  of  Italy  has  proclaimed  ?  Would 
they  venture  to  call  Parliaments  to- 
fvetherf  Would  they  allow  as  much 
freedom  of  opinion  as  the  Armonia  and 
other  newspapers  publish  now  ?  My  noble 
Friend  is  much  deceived  if  ho  thinks  so, 
and  I  cannot  think  he  is  so  capable  of 
being  deceived.    When  our  representative 


was  withdrawn  from  Naples  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Government  was 
carried  on,  this  matter  was  forced  on  the 
attention  of  the  late  King.  The  King,  who 
was  a  shrewd  man  in  a  worldly  sense,  said 
that  representative  government  was  quite 
incompatible  with  his  rule  in  Naples ;  he 
declared  he  knew  how  to  govern  his  own 
country  ;  he  asked  to  be  let  alone  ;  he  said 
he  would  never  admit  French  or  English 
ideas  of  Government  or  freedom,  for  if  he 
did,  he  should  not  he  able  to  maintain  his 
authority.  He  was  quite  right,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  maintained  his  au« 
thority  unimpaired  ;  and  if  his  son  were 
restored,  he  would,  no  doubt,  with  filial 
piety,  imitate  his  example.  The  question, 
therefore,  really  is  whether  Italy  is  to  have 
such  a  Government  os  the  present,  or  such 
Governments  as  existed  four  or  Are  years 
ago.  I  readily  admit  that  there  has  been 
great  disorder,  that  great  severities  have 
been  exercised,  and  that  the  party  in  power 
have  in  certain  cases  behaved  harshly  to 
those  opposed  to  them.  But  there  remains 
still  the  great  cause  of  liberty  on  one 
hand,  and  tyranny  on  the  other ;  that  is 
the  great  distinction ;  and,  whatever  my 
noble  Friend  may  say^  whatever  cases  he 
may  bring  forward,  I  shall  maintain  that 
conviction,  and  continue  to  hope  that  the 
old  Governments  of  Italy  may  never  be 
restored.  With  regard  to  the  papers  for 
which  my  noble  Friend  asks,  we  have  no 
despatches  from  Sir  James  Hudson  about 
Government  prosecutions,norha8  Sir  James 
Hudson  or  Mr.  Bonham  alluded  to  these 
proclamations.  Sir  James  Hudson  has, 
from  time  to  time,  forwarded  newspapers 
containing  the  debates,  and  I  have  read 
some  of  the  speeches.  The  members  of 
the  Parliament  of  Turin  have  with  great 
truth  expressed  their  regret  that  during 
the  first  months  of  the  Government  of  the 
King  of  Italy  affairs  were  very  much  mis- 
managed at  Naples,  and  many  errors  were 
committed.  In  this  they  exercise  a  due 
right  of  criticism.  They  criticise  the  con- 
duct of  the  Goveiiiment  as  men  will  do 
when  brought  into  a  free  Parliament ;  and 
many  of  those  speeches  may  have  been 
just,  and  have,  I  trust,  produced  amend- 
ment. With  regord  to  General  La  Mar- 
mora, he  is  a  man  of  high  character,  and  I 
have  heard  no  impeachment  of  his  conduct. 
I  hope  he  will  be  able,  not  with  80,000, 
but  with  50,000  men,  to  reduce  these  pro- 
vinces  to  order.  My  belief  is  that  the 
Government  of  Italy  will  continue,  and  I 
trust  it  may  prospen^,,  ^^  .^  ^^^.^ 
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The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
Lords,  we  upon  this  side  of  the  House 
fitand  in  a  most  difBcult  and  a  verj  unfair 
position,  because  ever  since  this  Italian 
struggle  began  no  pains  have  been  spared 
by  the  party  who  support  the  cause  of  the 
King  of  Italy  in  accusing  us — and  most 
falsely  accusing  us — of  being  the  enemies 
of  the  liberty  of  that  country.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  myself,  for  four  or  five  months, 
acting  under  the  Government  and  with  the 
approbation  of  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby),  laboured  anxiously  to  effect  the 
regeneration  of  that  Italy  whose  condition 
we  deplored  as  much  as  any  nobl»  Lords 
opposite  could  do.  We  adopted,  it  is  true, 
in  order  to  effect  that  purpose,  a  different 
policy  from  that  which  at  last  obtained. 
But  even  now,  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
and  after  all  the  important  events  which 
have  been  accomplished,  I  do  claim  some 
credit  for  the  course  which  we  then  follow- 
ed. Had  we  been  successful,  probably  the 
present  state  of  Naples  would  not  have 
been  what  it  now  is.  Had  we  been  suc- 
cessful, 100,000  men  at  least  would  have 
been  alive  who  now  sleep  in  their  graves. 
Had  we  been  successful,  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  would,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  a  Congress  of  European 
Powers,  have  obtained  constitutional  go- 
vernment without  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  blood.  But  we  failed.  Austria,  whom 
we  wished  to  support  in  her  lawful  occupa- 
tion of  the  territories  which  she  held  by 
treaty,  must  blame  herself  alone  for  the 
failure  of  our  policy  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  false  or  more  absurd  than  to  charge 
me — as  I  have  often  been  very  unfairly 
charged  by  almost  the  whole  press  of  this 
country— with  Austrian  partialities  ;  be- 
cause I  defy  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  book  which  I  laid  on 
the  table  two  years  ago  to  find  a  syllable 
in  one  of  my  letters  or  despatches  which 
shows  any  unfair  partiality  one  way  or  the 
other.  My  Lords,  I  have  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  that  impartiality,  for  I  have  been 
blamed  both  by  Austrians  and  Italians. 
In  this  matter  I  am  in  much  the  position 
which  the  noble  Earl  occupies  on  the 
American  question,  for  he  also  is  blamed 
by  North  and  South  for  his  impartiality  in 
American  affairs.  At  what  is  said  so  un- 
fairly by  orators  and  by  the  press  out  of 
doors  I  am  not  surprised,  for  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  see  misrepresentation  for  party 
purposes ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  the 
same  statements  repeated  in  this  House, 
where  there  are  men  who  know  exactly 
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what  our  policy  was  and  what  we  did — ^men 
who,  if  they  speak  from  their  own  convic- 
tions and  sense  of  truth,  cannot  possibly 
say  that  wq  were  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  Italy.     I  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  noble  Earl  state  that  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had 
made    an    indignant  speech  against  the 
Piedmontese  Government  when  he  asked  a 
question  the  other  evening  whether  Fsq- 
toni's  proclamation  was  true.     Now,  my 
noble  Friend  expressed  no  such  indignatioD, 
except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  procla- 
mation having  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    My  noble  Friend  asked  for  infor- 
mation, and  where  was  he  to  get  it  but  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  ?     I  also  asked 
for  information,  and  asked,  as  I  thought, 
in  very  moderate  terms,  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  the  public  anil 
to  this  House  if  the  noble  EarFs  agents  in 
Italy  would  supply  better  information  than 
he  seemed  to  have  received.     How  was  I 
met  ?  A  noble  Duke  not  now  present  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  jumped  up  as  though  I 
were  attacking  the  Government,  and  were 
asking  a  very  impertinent  question.    He 
addressed  me  much  as  schoolboys  are  some- 
times addressed — '*  If  you  ask  no  qaes- 
tions  " — your  Lordships  know  what  usually 
follows  ;  and  he  supported  his  position  by 
immediately  giving  currency  to  a  piece  of 
false  news,  for  he  said  that  the  proclamation 
was  an  invention,  that  it  had  probably  nerer 
been  written,  and  that  he  was  assured  by 
a  particular  friend  of  his  that  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.    That  is  the  way 
in  which  I  was  answered,    and  for  some 
minutes  I  really  began  to  reflect  whether  I 
had  any  right  to  speak  in  this  House  at  all. 
My  Lords,  I  must  say  that  I  regret  rery 
much  to  be  met  in  this  spirit ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition 
during  the  whole  of  the  present  Session 
should  lead  the  Government  to  refrain  from 
so  meeting  us.    I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  England  there  has  been  a 
time  when  the  Opposition  showed  greater 
leniency  towards  the  Government,  and  less 
of  obstruction  or  of  antagonism.     But, 
though  we  wish  at  this  time  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  antagonism  towards  the  Gorem- 
ment,  we  cannot  forego  our  right  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  upon  what  is  passing  in 
one  of  the  most  interestiug  countries  of 
Europe.     We  have  a  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  to  expect  answers  made  in  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  conciliation  and  of 
courtesy.     The  noble  Earl  has  said,  with 
justice/ that  the  English  Government  is  not 
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to  be  condemned  for  any  acts  of  craelty 
which  take  place  in  Italy,  whether  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Piedmontese  Government  or 
not.     In  that  I  perfectly  agree  ;  but  still 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  first  taking  office,  have  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
giving  to  it  all  their  moral  support ;  and 
they  went  further  (and  I  am  not  sure  that 
here  they  acted  wisely),  for  they  approved 
the  descent  of  Garibaldi  upon  Sicily,  and 
afterwards  his  still  more  questionable  expe- 
dition into  Naples.      Her    Majesty's  Go* 
vemment  are  therefore  so   far  identified 
with  what  is  taking  place  in  Italy  that  they 
must,  for  the  very  consolidation  and  esta- 
blishment of  Italian  liberty,  be  anxious  that 
no  deeds  shall  be  committed  there  which 
shall  bring  shame  and  disgrace  upon  the 
Italian  cause.     That  being  so,  surely  it  is 
not  asking  too  much  of  the  Government 
that    they,     speaking    in    this    peaceful 
country,  where  they  can  judge  with  calm- 
ness and  deliberation  of   what  is  passing 
far  away,  should  interfere  with  their  friendly 
advice,  pointing  out  to  the   Piedmontese 
Government  how  dangerous  it  is  to  their 
cause  and  to  their  final  success  to  suffer 
cruelties  like  those  of  Fantoni's  proclama- 
tion, and  not  to  check  and  prevent  them  with 
a  high  hand.     I  also  deprecate  the  practice 
of  accusing  me,  or  my  noble  Friends  behind 
nie,  of  illiberal  views  because  we  give  our 
opinions  as  to  what  is  passing  in  Italy.     I 
said  just  now,  that  although  I  perfectly 
agree  with  the  noble  Earl's  policy  of  non- 
interference in   Italy,  I  think  be  lost  an 
opportunity  for  the  good  of  Italy  when  he 
declined  to  agree  to  the  French  proposal 
to  prevent   Garibaldi    from  crossing  into 
Naples.     There    is  no  question    that  for 
many  years  there  was  in  Italy  a  desire  for 
Italian  freedom  and  Constitutional  Govern- 
ments ;  but  Italian  unity  is  an  idea  that 
arose  long  afterwards  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  is  a  great  mistake.     By  it  has 
been  sacrificed  the  reality  of  freedom  in 
that  country.     It  arose  from  a  set  of  Pied- 
montese, who  took  up  a  map  of  Italy  and 
wished  to  arrange  it  as  you  would  a  dinner- 
table.     That   was  the  way  in   which  the 
idea  first  got  abroad.     It  was  taken  up, 
and  it  has  been  acted  on  in  the  manner  we 
have  all  seen.     My  opinion  is,  that  by  act- 
ing on  it  they  have  got  the  shadow,  and 
postponed,  for  a  long  time  at  all  events,  the 
reality   of  that  freedom  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  Italy  enjoy.     A  Government 
might  have  been  formed  in  the  Northern 
States,  which  from  their  great  similarity  of 


tastes  and  interests,  would  have  readily 
amalgamated  ;  but  I  believe  that  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  fusion 
should  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  greater  difference  in  temper,  taste,  and 
character — in  every  way — than  that  which 
exists  between  the  Neapolitans  and  the 
Piedmontese.  Whatever  the  noble  Earl 
may  say — whether  or  not  he  may  call  that 
civil  war  which  divides  the  country  between 
two  parties— this  he  may  depend  on,  that, 
according  to  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  Piedmontese  are  hated  in  Naples 
as  much  as  ever  the  Austrians  were  by  the 
Piedmontese  themselves.  The  feeling  of 
the  Neapolitans  with  regard  to  a  union  with 
Piedmont  is  like  that  of  the  old  Bretons  in 
Brittany — Potius  mori  quamfosdari.  That 
is  my  opinion — but  I  must  say  that  I  think 
this  is  an  Italian,  and  not  an  English  ques- 
tion ;  but  after  what  has  been  stated  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  I  cannot  help  ask- 
ing the  noble  Earl  whether  he  is  not  mis* 
taken  as  to  the  state  of  Naples  ;  and  whether 
he  is  not  incorrect  in  the  flounshing  account 
which  he  has  given  us  as  to  the  way  in 
which  persons  prosecuted  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  treated  in  Naples  ?  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  giving  a  most  exact 
account  of  what  is  taking  place  in  Naples. 
It  differs  very  materially  from  that  of  the 
noble  Earl ;  and  as  it  relates  to  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance,  I  will  read  it  to 
your  Lordships.  I  would  not  do  so  did  I 
not  know  that  the  writer  is  one  whose  word 
may  be  relied  on.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

**  I  enclose  you  by  a  safe  opportanity  some  few 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  things  here  and 
in  the  provinces,  mainly  confining  myself  to  what 
I  have  had  come  immediately  under  my  own  obser- 
vation and  could  gather  from  thoroughly  authentio 
sources.  Having  gone  down  there  principally  to 
see  a  friend  who  has  been  five  months  in  prison 
in  Santa  Maria  Apparente,  I  have  bad  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  the 
system  ;  and,  after  the  letters  of  Mr.  Edwin 
James  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  one  naturally  hoped 
their  protigis  would  have  profited  by  so  many 
warnings  and  avoided  copying  the  Bourbon  prison 
cruelties  we  heard  so  much  of.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  has  an  idea  of  what  goes  on  in  the  prisons 
with  regard  to  the  wretched  Royalists,  who  are 
used  like  brutes.  I  heard  a  Piedmontese  ofQcer 
say  myself,  the  other  day,  they  gave,  and  should 
give,  no  quarter  to  Royalist  prisoners  even 
taken  in  &ir  fight,  now  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
is  declared  !  And  they  certainly  act  on  this  re« 
solution  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs.  The 
Murat  faction  are,  I  think,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  population,  and  they  are  gaining 
strength,  as  you  may  imagine,  from  all  these 
cruelties,  as  they  would  make  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  a  welcome  ruler  in  comparison.  Nothing 
is  a  worse  featurOu^Ciz^yrftiolstbac  tfean  the 
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iniblic  sale  and  exposure  of  the  most  abominable 
Mints,  photographs,  and  books,  expressly  mTented, 
I  should  say,  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Ko  shop  in  London  would  escape  the  seizure  of  its 
Stock  if  such  infamies  as  I  see  daily  here  were 
allowed.     The  atheist  press,  too,  is  doing  a  fine 
trade,  and  oven  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  turned  into  a  seandalous  noTel,  linder  the  title 
of  The  CarpenUr  of  Nazareth.    Libels  of  the 
most  disgusting  kind  on  the  Royal  Family,  on  the 
Pope,  on  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  even  the 
poor  Sisters  of  C  harity ,  swarm  on  etery  bookstall ; 
and  I  scarcely  could  have  believed  the  indecency 
of  them  if  I  had  not  gone  to  see  them  myself. 
The   reaction  is  still  very  strong  in  the  Forest 
districts,  and  many  young  men  of  good  family 
have  joined  it.  conceaUng  their  names  in  most 
eases.      The  Comte  do   Christen  has   been  fire 
months  in  prison  on  the  merest  suspicion  ;  and 
when  I  saw  him  on  Friday,  after  repeated  refusals 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  it  was  the  first  visit 
he  had  been  allowed  to  receive  during  that  time, 
having  been  kept  in  solitary  confinement  and  de- 
prived of  all  communication  from  without  by  letter 
or  otherwise.    You  may  have  frequently  seen  his 
name  in  connection  with  some  of  the  most  daring 
soi-ties  that  were  made  from  Gaeta  and  the  Abruzzi 
last  winter;  at  Banco,  among  others,  which  he 
especially  distinguished  himself  at  by  his  gallant 
defence  against  an    overwhelming    force   under 
Sonnai ;  and  this  is  a  miserable  revenge  for  his 
courage  and  loyalty.     That  his  ability  was  tho- 
roughly   appreciated    by  his    enemies  is  easily 
guessed  by  their  having  (after  Banco)  oflferod  him 
a  general's  commission  to  pass  into  the  Italian 
ranks ;  whi^h  he  refused,  and  ho  is  now  lying  in 
prison,  and  cannot  get  a  trial,  though  it  was  pro- 
mised months  ago.     A  brief  mention  of  this  case 
would,  I  feel  sure,  be  of  essential  service  to  him,  if 
made   in    the  House  of  Commons,  as  there  is 
nothing  would  have  such  an  eflfect  in  Turin.    The 
mere  knowledge  that  the  facts  are  mentioned  is 
enough  to  influence  it,  and  would  at  any  rate 
servo  to  hasten  his  trial,  which  is  what  he  is  prin- 
cipally anxious  for,  as,  there  being  no  evidence 
against  him,  he  would  bo  sure  of  an  acquittal. 
It  would  be   a  kindness  to  a  very  gallant  and 
honourable  soldier." 


It  was  because  I  was  in  possession  of 
such  facts  as  these  that  I  thought  it  mj 
duty  to  rise  and  state  to  the  noblo  Earl 
opposite,  and  to  the  Goyernment,  what  I 
have  beard,  and  constantly  heard,  from 
the  best  possible  authorities — persons  whom 
I  have  no  sort  of  scruple  to  name  to  the 
noble  Earl  in  private,  and  whose  statements 
he  will  at  once  admit  must  be  credible.  If 
the  noble  Earl  does  value,  as  I  know  he 
does,  the  success  of  the  liberties  of  Italy  ; 
if  he  does  value,  as  I  am  sure  he  docs,  the 
fame  of  this  country,  which  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  this  revolution,  I  would  ask 
him  to  separate  England  fron)  deeds  of  this 
kind,  and  make  it  known  to  the  world  that 
she  will  not  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
atrocities  of  the  character  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Southern  Italy. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshury 


Lord  WOBEHOUSE  said,  he  was  not 
surprised  that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  jnst 
addressed  their  Lordships  should  be  seDii. 
tive  as  to  the  policy  of  this  country  towards 
Italy.     He  willingly  admitted  the  fairness 
with  which  the  noble  Earl  had  acted  towards 
those  who  had  chatge  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  since  the  noble  Barl  him- 
self held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
and  he  certainly  felt  grateful  for  the  noble 
Earl's  forbearance  towards  himself  person- 
ally during  the  time  when  it  was  his  duly  to 
answer  in  their  Lordships*  House  questions 
on  foreign  affairs.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  think  the  noblo  Earl  bad  anj- 
thing  to  complain  of    in   the  conduct  of 
noble  Lords  now  on  the  Treasury  bench 
during   the    Administration    of    the  lite 
Government.    The  noble  Earl  often  talked 
of  the  policy  of  non-interreution.    As  r^ 
warded  actual  interference,  the  policy  of 
the  late,  and  that  of  the  present  Goreni- 
racnt,  had  been  the  same  in  respect  of  Itftjy. 
The  difference  between  the  two  policies 
was  this — that  the  present  Goverment  had 
given  a  moral  support  to  the  Italian  patriots, 
while  such  aid  was  not  given  to  them  by 
the  Government  of  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  beeti  Foreign  Sec.etary.     He  did  not 
think  that  the  noble  Earl  had  taken  any 
steps  against  the  Italian  movement.   Be 
thought  the  noble  Earl  had  been  strictly 
impartial.    He  had  read  with  attention  the 
papers  drawn  up  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  be 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  claim  that  credit 
But  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  acting, 
as  he  thought  more  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  m 
given  a  moral  support  to  the  Italian  patriots 
in  their  endeavour  to  secure  independence. 
He  thought  that  was  the  true  distinctioii 
between  the  two  policies.     But  tliere  »" 
an   observation   of  the    noble  Earl  (the 
Barl  of  Malmeshury)  in  which  he  entirely 
concurred,    which   was,   that  those  qw*- 
tions  which  had  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion that  evening  were  rather  Italisn 
than   English   questions;    and  his  wWj 
Friend,  with  a  discretion  which  heshooW 
have  expected  from  him,  refrained  from 
going  into  details  such  as  those  into  «b"w 
the  noble  Marquess  had  entered.    He  re- 
membered  that  during  a  space  of  *»« 
years   the  noble    Marquess  had  made  J 
practice  of  coming  down  to  thnt  House  «iw 
extracts  from  journals  and  correspond^ 
that  had  fallen  into  his  bands-pwpj^ 
fallen  into  his  hands,  no  doubt.  Jbotf 
the  noblo  Marquess  mixed  into  *  k«»"  * 
olla  podnda,  and   then   called  on  v» 
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Goverametit  to  give  answers  to  the  state- 
ments which  they  contained.  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  could  only  he  answered 
hy  the  Goremment  at  Turin.  The  English 
Goverpment  did  not  feel  called  upoh  to 
defend  all  the  acta  of  the  Government 
of  Turin.  There  was  an  evident  animus 
against  the  Italian  Government  on  the 
part  of  the  nohle  Marquess,  As  far 
as  the  noble  Marquess  was  concerned, 
and  any  one  who  adopted  the  language 
*  which  he  held,  sympathy  must  be 
taken  to  exist  with  the  reactionary 
party.  But,  as  regarded  other  noble  Lords 
opposite,  there  was  this  distinction: — Du- 
ring the  last  two  Sessions  they  were 
extremely  careful  not  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  noble  Marquess  in  any  of  the 
questions  which  he  had  put  to  Her  Majes* 
ty's  Government  relating  to  occurrences  in 
Italy.  The  nohle  Earl,  however,  who  had 
just  sat  down,  although  he  might  be  dis- 
joined from  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, had  certainly  given  to-night  a  kind  of 
countenance  and  support  to  the  questions 
which  he  asked.  At  the  same  time  the  noble 
Earl  must  be  entirely  acquitted  of  sym- 
pathizing  with  the  noble  Marquess  in  his 
desire  that  those  Governments,  so  much 
regretted  hy  the  noble  Marquess,  should  be 
restored.  The  noble  Earl  rightly  repre- 
sented the  general  feeling  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  free  government  in 
Italy,  and  wisely  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  unity  of  Italy  and  the  federation  of 
Italy.  Those  who  had  read  the  papers 
presented  to  the  House  must  see  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  also  had  taken  a 
fair  and  impartial  line;  they  had  not  ab- 
solutely embraced  the  proposition  of  an 
united  Italy,  but  they  had  looked  fairly  at 
facts  as  they  arose.  The  noble  Earl  in 
the  observation  which  he  made  about  the 
selection  of  a  central  point  in  the  map  of 
the  Peninsula  forgot  that  there  were  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  the  city 
of  Rome,  which  naturally  led  Italians, 
apart  from  its  central  position,  to  desire 
that  it  should  become  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  had  risen 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  what 
seemed  to  him  the  great  difference  existing 
between  the  policy  pursued  by  the  noble 
Earl  and  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  he  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  the  noble  Earl  was  entitled  to 
the  credit  which  he  claimed  for  impartiality. 
The  Maiiquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said  he  had  no  wish  to  be  considered  a  de- 
fender of  all  the  acts  of  the  Italian  Governs 


ment,  but  thought  it  right  (o  stttte  that  the 
noble  Marquess  had  been  led  into  error  with 
regard  to  the  cirdumstances  under  which 
Colonel  Anviti  was  assassinated.  Ho  could 
state  a  fe^  facts  for  which  he  Could  vouch, 
which  would  exculpate  the  Italian  authori- 
ties from  any  complicity  in  his  murder. 
He  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  a  few  days 
after  the  occurrence,  and  learnt  the  facts 
from  various  quarters,  both  official  and  non- 
official.  It  was  alleged  that  the  authorities 
were  aware  of  the  ColonePs  projected  jour- 
ney to  Parma,  and  that  they  had  lodged 
him  in  gaol  in  order  that  he  might  bo  torn 
out  by  the  mob.  There  was  a  break  in  the 
railroad  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  Pttrtno, 
and  Colonel  Anviti,  who,  ho  believed,  had 
not  previously  been  recognised  by  anybody, 
was  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  carriagCi  and 
walk  along  the  road  with  the  rest  of  the 
passengers.  He  was  then  noticed  by  per- 
sons familiar  with  his  appeat*ance,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  the  station  the  rumour  spread 
like  wildfire.  He  was  not  actually  seized 
at  the  station,  hut  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  before  he  could  reach  the  town.  The 
arrest  did  not  take  place  by  authority  ;  it 
was  the  mob  who  seized  him,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  tho  picket  stationed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Custom-house 
officers,  interfered  to  save  him.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  into  the  guard-house, 
and  kept  him  there  for  a  short  time  ;  hut 
before  any  of  the  municipal  authorities 
Could  reach  the  spot  the  guard-house  Was 
forced  by  the  mob,  and  Colonel  Anviti  was 
assassinated,  under  the  circumstances  with 
which  their  Lordships  were  acquainted* 
Ho  believed  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
wounded  in  the  affray,  and  that  there  was 
no  commissioned  officer  present ;  he  knew 
that  strict  official  inquiry  was  made,  and 
that  the  authorities  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner deplored  the  assassination.  He  Would 
ask  the  noble  Marquess  did  not  the  fact  that 
the  people  behaved  like  savages,  and  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  atrocities,  show  the  state 
of  exasperation  to  which  they  were  driven 
against  the  Government  of  which  Colonel 
Anviti  had  been  so  long  an  instrument  ? 
He  gave  entire  credit  to  the  assertion  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  that  he  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  Italian  freedom  and  Constitutional 
Government ;  but  with  his  wishes  in  that 
direction  was* mixed  up  a  desire  to  main- 
tain the  Treaties  of  1815* 

Thh  Eahl  of  MALMBSBURY  :  And 
to  establish  Constitutional  Government,  and 
refer  the  whole  question  to  a  European 
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The  Mabquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  the  Treaties  of  1815  were  insepa- 
rably mixed  up  with  the  aoeation  of  AuBtrian 
iDflueDce  in  Italy  ;  and  as  the  Austriaus 
had  over  and  oyer  again  shown  their  de- 
termination not  to  allow  Constitutional 
Government  in  Italy,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  a  desire  for  Italian  freedom  could  be 
reconciled  in  practice  with  strict  adherence 
to  the  Treaties  of  1815. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT  said, 
he  was  most  unwilling,  after  baring  already 
occupied  so  much  of  their  time,  to  detain 
them  even  for  a  moment ;  but  although 
there  was  not  much  on  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  any  reply  at  such  an 
inconvenient  hour,  yet  he  could  not  pass 
over  in  silence  what  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  just  said  as 
to  the  murder  of  Colonel  Anviti.  He  had 
DO  intention  to  treat  the  details  just  given 
as  a  mere  traveller's  tale,  since  they  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  confession  of 
complicity  in  that  crime  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded.  The  tale  was  taken  up 
by  Curletti  at  the  point  where  it  was  left 
by  the  noble  Marquess's  informant.  To 
justify  what  he  had  already  stated,  be  had 
better  read  the  account  in  a  few  lines,  as 
published  in  this  pamphlet  three  months 
ago,  which  had  never  been  contradicted — 

"  I  was  buiy  in  mj  cabinet,  when  Farini  rushed 
in,  crying,  '  Make  fuute,  you  mutt  go  at  ones  to 
Parma,  Colonel  Anviti  has  been  arretted  there 
at  the  railway  ttation.  He  toot  the  Bourbon 
exeeuHoner* 

"  These  were  his  Tery  expressions,  not  a  word 
of  this  conversation  has  escaped  my  memory. 
'What  must  1  do  ?'  I  replied;  <  bring  him  to 
yon  ?'  '  No,  not  so ;  I  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  so  dangerous  a  fellow.  But,'  afler  an 
ominous  pause,  '  wo  could  not  touch  him  without 
raising  an  uproar  ;  the  populace  must  settle  this 
afikir.  Tou  understand  me.'  I  went.  It  is 
well  known  what  happened. 

**  But  many  details  haye  escaped  public  notice. 
As  a  consequence  of  my  sad  and  doplornble  mis- 
sion, I  was  recompensed  with  the  cross  of  St. 
Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  The  governor  of  the 
prison,  Qaletti,  the  same  who,  by  command,  had 
let  his  prisoner  be  taken  from  his  custody,  was 
advanced  from  the  governorship  of  the  prison  to 
the  direction  of  the  Post  Office.  Many  will  ask 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  whom  some  police 
officers  could  easily  take  from  the  railway  terminus 
to  the  prison,  could  be  torn  off  from  this  place  by 
rioters  ;  that  such  a  man  could  be  murdered,  drag- 
ged  during  several  hours  along  the  streets,  and  all 
that  in  presence  of  a  watch  of  its  Carabineers, 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  prison,  and  in  a 
town  which  had  then  a  garrison  of  about  six  thou- 
sand men«  I  have  but  to  reply  this :  I  obeyed  my 
orders,  and  the  immediate  tools  of  this  dreadful 
assassination  were  easily  found.  Thus  Davidi, 
the  man  who,  after  having  dragged  the  bloody 
The  Earl  of  Malmeibwry 


corpse  of  Colonel  Anviti  along  the  streets  of 
Parma,  decapitated  it,  to  set  the  head  as  a  trophy 
upon  the  pyramid  of  the  Government,  was  the 
very  same  day  appointed  governor  of  the  prison 
of  Parma.    Two  months  ago  he  was  still  in  this 

office." 

• 

He  really  hardly  knew  whether  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Russell),  by  his  explanation 
of  the  Italian  gentleman's  account  of  the 
proclamation,  meant  to  uphold  or  disclaim 
the  statement  given  to  the  House  by  his 
colleague,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Certainly 
the  allusion  now  for  the  first  time  made 
to  another  proclamation  at  some  other 
time,  was  completely  at  variance  with  the 
interpretation  which  every  one  had  hitherto 
given  to  the  apparently  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Duke's  words. 

One  word,  as  to  the  feelings  which  his 
noble  Friend  supposed  to  actuate  him  in 
the  course  he  had  uniformly  taken  on  the 
Italian  affairs.  Of  all  the  gratuitous  sup- 
positions in  which  he  had  indulged,  be 
thought  that  to  any  one  who  had  known 
him  so  long  and  under  so  many  different 
circumstances,  the  imputation  of  indiffer- 
ence to  religious  liberty  was  the  most 
unjust  and  unfounded  when  applied  to 
central  Italy,  as  he  (Earl  Russell)  well 
knew,  from  his  residence  on  the  spot  at 
the  time,  that  he  had  done  more  than  anj 
other  individual  to  secure  from  religious 
persecution  the  Tuscan  Protestants,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  received  a  deputa- 
tion from  them  conveying  their  thanks. 
Though  the  noble  Earl  did  not  give  him 
much  encouragement  ns  to  the  extent  of 
information  he  was  likely  to  obtain  from 
the  papers  for  which  he  had  asked,  he 
would  persevere  in  his  Motion  ;  as  thereby 
they  would  at  least  obtain  practical  proof 
how  little  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  his  noble  Friend  derived  from  his  diplo* 
matic  agents. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Seven  o'doek, 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter  befors 

Five  o*olod[. 
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THE  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  MUR- 
DERER,— QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  inquire, Whether  the  man  Clark, 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
marder  of  Mr.  Frater,  an  Income  Tax 
Collector  at  Newcastle,  has  been  respited  ; 
and  whether  there  is  anj  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  unfortunate  man  has  been 
and  is  undoubtedly  insane  ? 

Sir  QEORGE  GREY:  Sir,  the  sen- 
tence in  the  case  has  not  been  commuted, 
but  the  execution  of  it  has  been  respited 
wholly  on  the  grounds  of  the  alleged  in- 
aanitj  of  the  prisoner.  The  facts  ore 
these : — Immediately  after  the  trial  the 
Judge  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
bringing  under  my  attention  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case.  He  agreed 
with  the  rerdict  of  the  jury,  because  there 
was  no  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  crime  the  prisoner  was 
insane ;  but  his  conduct  at  the  trial  was 
of  the  most  eccentric  and  extraordinary 
character  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  prison,  who  was 
stated  to  be  a  man  of  great  experience, 
that  the  prisoner  was  insane.  This,  as 
the  learned  Judge  truly  observes,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  immense  importance  as  to 
whether  the  sentence  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  pass  should  be  carried  into  effect 
or  not.  Before  I  took  any  steps  founded 
on  that  view  I  directed  the  Medical  In- 
spector of  Prisons  to  gO  to  Newcastle,  see 
the  prisoner,  and  form  his  own  opinion. 
This  gentleman  had  several  interviews 
with  the  prisoner,  sometimes  by  himself, 
Bometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  Go- 
yernor  and  Chaplain  of  the  prison,  and  he 
reported  his  opmion  to  me  in  the  most  de- 
cided terms  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  ; 
and  in  that  opinion  the  authorities  of  the 
prison  concurred.  I  therefore  respited  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  wrote  to 
the  visiting  justices  to  request  that  they 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  for  having 
the  prisoner  committed  to  an  asylum.  I 
received  an  answer  to  that  communication, 
and  a  certificate  signed  by  two  physicians 
in  Newcastle,  testifying  in  express  terms 
to  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner ;  so  that 
there  were  altogether  four  medical  men 
who  concurred  in  that  opinion.  But  the 
visiting  justices  declined  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  ;  consequently  the  requirements  of 
the  law  were  not  satisfied,  which  alone 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to 


direct  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  an 
asylum.  I  have,  therefore,  written  to  the 
visiting  justices,  calling  their  attention  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  pointing 
out  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  their 
refusal.  No  doubt  they  were  influenced  in 
what  they  did  by  the  conviction  of  their 
own  minds,  but  I  have  directed  their  atten-* 
tion  to  the  duty  which  has  devolved  upon 
them  of  taking  care  that  the  prisoner  is 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  do 
no  injury  to  himself  or  others. 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNTS. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Whether  in  the  Return  No.  402 
of  Session  186 1,  relating  to  Public  Income 
and  Expenditure,  the  Public  Expenditure 
in  each  year  is  stated  at  the  amount  esti- 
mated immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
year,  or  at  the  amount  ascertained  bj 
actual  audited  accounts  ? 

Mr.  PEEL  replied,  that  the  Return  was 
not  prepared  in  either  of  those  ways.  The 
figures  were  the  same  as  in  the  annual 
finance  accounts. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  MOROCCO. 

ARREST    OF    CERTAIN    PERSONS. 

mTESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Sumter  and  the  ex-Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Cadiz,  who  were  arrested  on 
landing  from  the  Ville  de  Malaga  steamer 
by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Tangier, 
were  taken  down  to  the  harbour,  and  em- 
barked as  prisoners  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  the  Ino ;  whether  the 
Moorish  Government  did  not  protest 
against  this  proceeding,  and  only  yielded 
to  the  threat  of  the  United  States  Consul 
that  he  would  strike  his  flag  ;  and  whe- 
ther it  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  the  jurisdiction  with  which, 
by  the  existing  Capitulations  or  Treaties, 
European  Consuls  are  invested  over  their 
countrymen  in  Mahomedan  countries,  em- 
powered them  to  take  judicial  cognizance 
of  alleged  political  offences  committed  in 
any  other  country  ;  and,  if  not,  whether 
the  British  Government  will  take  means 
to  protect  our  faithful  Ally  the  Moorish 
Government  from  such  infringement  of  its 
independence ?    uiyuzeu uy  v_iv_/x_^-c  i^ 
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Mb.  LAYARP  said,  lie  owed  an  apo- 
logy to  his  hon.  Friend  and  the  House  for 
having  on  a  previous  occasion  misinformed 
them  on  this  sul^ect.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
at  the  close  of  last  week  that  the  Foreign 
Ofiice  received  the  information  which  he 
was  now  aboat  to  give.  He  had  stated 
beforpf  thftt  two  gentlemen — one  the  purser 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  steam- 
er Sunnier*  f^nd  the  other  a  gentleman 
who  was  formerly  United  States  Consul 
at  Cadiz — w^re  proceeding  on  a  voyage 
from  Cadiz  to  Lisbon.  According  to  Mr. 
Myers  the  purser's  statement,  hearing 
that  a  fellow-citizen  was  ill  at  Tangier, 
they  landed  to  see  him,  and  were  returning 
to  embark,  whe^  they  were  met  by  the 
American  Consul  accompanied  by  a  Moor- 
ish guard,  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  carried 
to  the  Consulate.  They  were  then  loaded 
with  heavy  irons  and  confined  in  a  most 
in^proper  place.  The  commander  of  the 
Sumter,  hearing  what  had  occurred,  wrote 
^  letter  to  the  Moorish  authorities,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Hay,  Her  Majesty's  Consul, 
requesting  him  to  deliver  it,  and  to  make 
Hse  of  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soners. Mr.  Hay  delivered  the  letter, 
but  declined  to  take  any  steps  in  the  way 
of  interference.  That  happened  on  the 
19th.  On  the  26th  the  United  States 
vessel  Ino  arrived  at  Tangier  ;  the  captain 
landed  with  a  number  of  his  crew  armed, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Consulate.  The 
Moorish  Government  in  the  mean  time  bad 
Iparnt  that  those  gentlemen  had  been 
arrested  upon  political  accusations  alone, 
and  they  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Consul.  The  Consul  declined  to  sur- 
render the  prisoners,  and  fell  back  upon 
an  article  in  a  Treaty  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Morocco  and  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances it  was  nepessary  for  him  to  refer 
to  our  owp  Treaty  with  Morocco.  By  the 
1 1th  article  of  a  general  Treaty  between 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
it  was  stated  that  should  the  British  Con- 
sul General  or  any  British  Consul,  Vice 
Consul,  or  Consular  Agent,  have  at  any 
time  occasion  to  request  from  the  Moorish 
Qovernpient  the  assistance  of  soldiers, 
guards,  or  armed  force  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  any  British  subject,  the  demapd 
should  be  pomplied  with  on  payment  of 
certain  fees.  By  the  23rd  article  of  the 
Treaty  between  Morocco  and  the  United 
States  it  was  said  that  the  Consul  of  the 
United  States  should  residp  at  any  sea- 
port of  the  Moorish  dominions,  and  should 
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enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  the  Consols 
of  any  other  nation  enjoyed.  It  was 
upon  this  article  that  the  Moorish  Govern- 
ment were  called  upon  by  the  United 
States  Consul  to  furnish  met)  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  gentlemen  in  question.  Wbea 
it  became  known  in  Tangier  that  those  gen- 
tlemen wpre  about  to  be  transferred  to  tiio 
Ino,  a  large  assemblage  of  Europeans  and 
natives  took  place ;  they  threatened  tbs 
United  States  Consulate,  and  for  soma 
time  a  serious  riot  was  apprehended.  Tiio 
United  Stales  Consul  sent  for  Mr.  Hay ; 
but  he  declined  to  interfere,  and  at  the 
same  time  remonstrated  with  the  CoDsnl* 
who  fell  back  on  the  23rd  article  of  the 
Treaty.  Mr.  Hay  pointed  out  that  the 
right  of  affording  asylum  belonged  to  tbe 
Moorish  Government,  and  that  the  article 
of  the  Treaty  referred  to  really  applied 
to  criminals,  and  not  to  persons  charged 
with  political  offences.  The  United  Sutes 
Consul  declined  to  accept  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty  ;  and  on  the  remonstraoee 
of  the  Moorish  authorities  he  threatened 
not  only  to  lower  his  flag  but  to  declare  war 
against  Morocco.  The  Moorish  authorities 
were  60  alarmed  by  this  threat  that  they  felt 
compelled  to  give  the  troops  required,  tad 
the  two  gentlemen  were  marched  doini 
under  the  guard  of  those  armed  troops  aa4 
of  the  seamen  of  the  United  States  vessel, 
\vho  were  also  armed,  and  put  op  board  the 
Ino,  Her  Majesty's  Government  believed 
that  Mr.  Hay  took  a  right  view  of  his  duty 
throughout,  and  approved  his  condact.  la 
reply  to  a  question  put  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  other  night  he  (Mr.  Layard)  stated  that 
these  persons  had  been  released ;  that 
statement  was  made  on  the  authority  of  a 
telogram  whioii  had  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  from  Lord  Cowley,  at  PsHf. 
Not  hearing  any  such  intelligence  fromother 
sources,  the  Foreign  Office  applied  for  in- 
formation again,  and  Lord  Cowley  stated  in 
reply  that  the  telegram  previously  sent  hj 
him  had  been  founded  upon  informstioi) 
communicated  by  M.  Thouvenel.  The 
Foreign  Office  then  telegraphed  to  H^r 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Madrid,  but  got  an 
answer  that  he  had  no  official  intelligeo^ 
whether  they  had  been  released  or  not, 
Upon  that  the  War  Office  teleg|»phed  to 
Sir  William  Codrington,  the  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  and  it  was  not  lentil  late  m 
Friday  night  tl^at  his  answer  was  receired 
— too  late  for  communication  to  tbe  hon« 
Gentleman.  That  answer  stated  that  tbtf 
gentlemen  arrested  were  shipped  on  hosnl 
the  Ino,  were  transferred  at  aoa  to  a  ms^ 
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«hant  vessel,  and  carried  off  to  the  United 
States.  He  (Mr.  Layard)  trusted  that 
the  House  would  acquit  him  of  having 
intentionally  misinformed  it.  The  facts 
required  no  comment.  For  the  sake  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  of  the  sacred  right 
of  affordinf^  asylum  to  persons  accused  of 
political  offences — a  claim  preferred  bj 
the  weakest  and  recognised  by  the  strong- 
est Powers — he  might  be  permitted  to 
express  an  earnest  hope — indeed,  an  earnest 
oonfiction,  that  when  the  circumstances 
eame  to  the  knowledge  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  would  at  once  order 
the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

UNION  OF  THE  OITT  BENEFICES. 
QUESTION. 

YisoouKT  ENFIELD  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Union  of  the  City  Benefices  Act, 
passed  in  the  Session  of  1860,  have  yet 
been  put  into  operation  ;  and  if  not,  to 
iiiquire  the  reasons  for  such  delay. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was 
■orry  he  could  not  give  any  information 
as  to  what  had  been  done  under  the  Act. 
The  Commission  of  Inquiry  could  only  be 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  on  their  being  satis- 
lied  that  the  union  was  desirable.  He 
was  not  aware  whether  any  sufficient  case 
had  come  under  their  cognisance,  and  the 
GoTemment  had  no  power  to  interfere. 

INCOME  TAX— BANKERS'  CLERKS. 

QUESTION, 

Mel  DISRAELI  said,  he  rose  to  inquire 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Whether 
an  J  change  has  taken  place  in  the  ori- 
ginal decision  (1842)  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  that  voluntary  gratuities 
to  Bankers'  Clerks  should  not  be  assessed 
under  the  Income  Tax  Act,  and  the  cause 
of  that  change,  if  any  f  From  the  time  of 
the  original  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax 
the  practice  had  been  to  levy  no  Income 
Tax  on  the  Christmas  money  or  gratuities 
presented  to  Bankers'  Clerks  by  the  custo- 
mers of  Bankers  ;  but  he  was  informed  that 
it  had  been  recently  attempted  to  impose  the 
Income  Tax  on  those  sources  of  income, 
and  that  the  attempt  was  confined  merely 
to  banking-houses  in  Westminster,  He 
therefore  wished  to  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment have  sanctioned  this  demand  for 
Income  Tax ;  and  whether  they  can  throw 
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any  light  on  the  anomalous  state  of  the 
law,  by  which  Bankers'  Clerks  in  the  City 
were  exempt  from  this  particular  appli- 
cation for  Income  Tax,  while  a  demand  for 
it  was  made  on  the  Bankers'  Clerks  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  knew  nothing  of  uny  de- 
cision haviqg  been  taken  in  this  matter, 
the  application  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Westminster.     He   was  in- 
formed that  in  1842,  before  the  Boi^rd  of 
Inland    Revenue    existed,   and  when   the 
duty  of  collecting  the  Income  Tax  belong- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Taxes,  thei  oi^estion 
arose  whether  presents  to  Bankers  Clerks 
at  Christmas  and  other  seasons  were  liable 
to  assessment  for  the  Income  Tax,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  was  that  they  were 
not  liable   to  be   taxed.     In   September 
last,  however,  the  plerk  of  the  Income 
Tax  Commissioners  of  St.  Martin's  put» 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  a  ques* 
tion,  not  precisely  in  the  terms  asked  by 
the  right  lion.  Gentleman,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  these  annual  sub- 
scriptions  or   Christmas  money  given  to 
Bankers'  Clerks  were  liable  to  the  Tax ; 
and  the  Commissioners'  clerk  stated  at  the 
same  time  that  the  gratuities  referred  to 
wer0  received  by  the  bankers,  brought  to 
account  by  them,  and  distributed  among 
tho   clerks  according  to  their  periods   of 
service.     He  mentioned  these  details  be- 
cause this  was  a  matter  of  construction 
and  not  of  discretion,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  law  much  depended  on    the  par- 
ticular circumstances.     The  question  was 
treated  as  a  matter  of  business  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  who  referred  it 
to  their  legal  adviser,  who  reported  that 
the  sums  in  question  appeared  to   come 
under  the  head  of  profits  and  gains  arising 
and    accruing   from   the   employment    of 
these  persons  as  clerks,  and  were  accord- 
ingly chargeable  with  duty.    Consequently, 
the  Board  deemed  it  to  be  their  business 
to  charge  the  Income  Tax  on  these  gra- 
tuities.    With  regard  to  a  matter  of  law, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  give  any  opinion ; 
but  his  own    decided  impression  was,  if 
there  existed  error,  it  was  in  respect  to 
the   decision   of  the   Board  of  Taxes  in 
1842. 

REGISTRY  OF  DEEDS  OFFICE  (DUBLIN). 
QUESTION. 

CoLOKEL  GREVILLE  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If 
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his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  state 
of  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office  in  Dublin  ; 
and  if  Government  intend  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Report,  which  has  just  been 
Srinted,  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated 
ocietj  of  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  of 
Ireland  on  the  subject  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Goremment  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  oonsolidate  and  amend  the  Law,  to 
which  the  recommendations  in  the  Report 
referred. 

INTERNATIONAL    MARITIME    LAW. 

resolution — adjourned  debate. 

(second  night.) 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [11th  March], 

"  That  the  present  state  of  Intenuttional  Mari- 
time Law,  M  affecting  the  rights  of  Belligerents 
and  Neutrals,  is  ill-defined  and  nnsatisfitotoi^,  and 
calls  for  the  early  attention  of  Her  Migesty's 
CU>Teminent/' 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Rochdale 
(Mr.  Cobden),  who  was  to  have  resumed 
the  debate  that  evening,  was  suffering  so 
severely  from  cold  and  hoarseness  that 
he  felt  unable  to  speak  at  that  time  ; 
he  hoped,  however,  to  be  able  to  do  so 
during  the  course  of  the  evening.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
would  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
to  the  House.  Objections  had  been 
taken  to  the  form  of  the  Motion.  That 
was  a  course  which  was  very  frequently 
pursued.  The  fact  was,  that  when  a 
principle  was  not  easily  answered,  it  was 
oommon  enough  to  take  objection  to  the 
form  in  which  the  principle  was  put  be- 
fore the  House.  No  doubt,  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall)  had 
brought  forward  his  Motion  in  any  other 
form,  similar  objections  would  have  been 
taken  to  it.  There  were  many  in  the 
House  who  had  long  held  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Horsfall).  He  (Mr.  Lindsay)  had 
long  done  so  ;  and  after  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals had  been  adopted,  the  international 
maritime  law  of  the  civilized  world  had,  in 
his  opinion,  been  placed  in  so  very  un- 
satisfactory a  condition,  that  early  in  1857 
he  brought  the  subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  At  that  time  the 
Colonel  Oreville 


noble  Viscount,  then,  as  now,  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  said  the  ques- 
tion required  the  gravest  and  moat  delibe- 
rate consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Go« 
vernment.  The  noble  Earl  the  present 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  not  then  in 
office,  said  the  question  was  one  of  the 
utmost  importance — that  the  facts  stated 
by  him  (Mr.  Lindsay)  were  very  serionsy 
and  that  he  would  like  to  hear  some  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  grounds  for  entering  into  the  Declara- 
tion ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
whofe  matter  was  very  unsatisfactory,  while 
it  was  most  grave  in  its  bearing  on  oar 
naval  supremacy.  He  (Mr.  Lindsay)  had 
also  brought  the  subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
that  Committee  unanimously  reported  that 
it  was  desirable  for  the  true  interesU  of 
this  country  that  all  property  not  contra- 
band of  war  should  be  respected  during 
war.  The  subject  was  not  therefore  new. 
Now,  if  the  Resolution  offered  to  the  Hoose 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  soogfat 
to  pledge  Her  Majesty *s  Grovemment  to 
make  all  private  property  exempt  from 
capture  at  sea,  he  could  well  understand- 
though  he  held  to  that  principle — that  the 
House  would  require  time  for  farther 
consideration  before  agreeing  to  it.  But 
all  that  the  Resolution  asked  was,  that 
the  House  should  affirm  "  That  the  state 
of  international  maritime  law,  as  affecting 
the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals 
was  ill-defined  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
called  for  the  early  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;"  and  he  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  to  controvert  the  truth  of 
that  statement.  When  he  considered  the 
vast  change  introduced  by  the  Declaration 
of  1856,  and  its  bearing  upon  all  classes 
of  the  community,  he  thought  they  cooid 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  declare  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  unsatisfactory.  In 
dealing  with  this  question  they  mast  con- 
sider it,  first,  as  it  affected  ourselves,  and, 
second,  as  it  affected  our  enemies.  With 
regard  to  ourselves,  the  reasons  which  had 
been  adduced  why  a  change  should  not  be 
made  were,  first,  that  our  ships  and  com- 
merce were  spread  over  every  sea*  and  re* 
quired  our  fleets  to  defend  them.  Then  it 
was  said,  that  if  we  took  the  step  in  ad- 
vance proposed,  we  should  deal  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  naval  power  of  England,  and 
commit  an  act  of  political  suicide.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  allowing  the  present 
state  of  thingf^lfj  remain,  U0fM,»wd  that 
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we  should  retain  the  great  source  of  our 
power,  which  was  our  ability  to  destroy 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy.  Now,  as  to 
the  first  of  these  objections,  let  them  sup- 
jM)se  that  unhappily  wo  were  at  war  with 
France.  In  that  case,  let  us  ask  the  ques- 
tion, would  we  require  our  large  fleet  to 
protect  our  ships  and  commerce  on  the 
sea  ?  No  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
all  our  commerce  would  he  conveyed  from 
this  country  under  neutral  flags.  No 
sane  merchant  would  ship  in  any  other 
than  American,  or  other  neutral  bottoms, 
BO  long  as  there  was  a  remote  danger 
even  of  British  ships  being  captured. 
The  result  would  be  that  all  British  ships 
would  be  laid  up  in  port  or  transferred 
to  neutral  nations.  Thus,  then,  the  ob- 
jection that  we  should  require  our  fleets 
to  protect  our  ships  and  commerce,  in  his 
opinion,  entirely  fell  to  the  ground.  Again, 
it  was  said  that  our  fleets  would  be  re- 
quired to  destroy  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy ;  but  what  applied  to  our  own 
commerce  applied  equally  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  merchandise  of  France  would 
be  carried  hi  neutral  bottoms.  We  should 
therefore  And  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  nations  no  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  our  maritime  superiority.  But 
did  the  destruction  of  private  property 
help  to  restore  peace?  He  did  not  be- 
lieve it  had  that  effect,  and  the  noble  Vis- 
count (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  expressed 
a  similar  opinion  at  Liverpool  some  years 
ago.  He  (Mr.  Lindsay)  believed  that  the 
destruction  of  private  property,  instead  of 
bringing  war  to  an  end,  tended  to  prolong 
it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  recent  burning 
of  the  Han^  Birch  by  the  NashviUe, 
The  Hairvey  Birch  was  a  trading  vessel 
belonging  to  some  private  merchants  in 
the  Northern  States  who  had  hitherto 
taken  no  part  in  the  war.  Knowing  the 
weight  of  taxation  placed  on  the  South 
by  the  North,  they  probably  thought,  that 
though  the  South  had  no  right  to  rebel, 
jet  that  it  had  a  right  to  complain  loudly. 
Now,  no  doubt  they  felt  that  the  destruction 
of  their  ship  was  a  wanton  and  wicked 
act ;  and,  instead  of  standing  aloof  from 
the  war,  they  would  use  all  their  energy 
against  the  Government  that  gave  a  licence 
to  the  ship  which  bad,  in  their  opinion, 
thus  wantonly  destroyed  their  property. 
Did  any  one  suppose  that  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  the  poor  Fins  during 
the  Russian  war  tended  to  promote  peace? 
It  was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  War  (Sir  George  Lewis) 
VOL.  CLXV.    [third  sbribs.] 


that  war  put  an  end  to  all  engagements  of 
the  nature  of  treaties,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  nations  at  war ;  and  that  if  we  werd 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  either  France  or  Eng- 
land would  respect  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  But  it  must  be  home  in  mind 
that  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia, 
Turkey,  and  forty  other  Powers,  were  also 
parties  to  it ;  and  if  we  were  involved  in 
a  war  with  France,  that  country  would 
take  good  care,  if  we  desired  to  violate 
the  treaty,  to  call  upon  the  other  nations 
to  remonstrate  with  us,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  take  part  with  France  in  seeing  that 
England  observed  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty  to  which  they  all  had  been  con- 
senting parties.  Thus  we  might  be 
placed  in  a  very  awkward  position.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  At- 
torney General)  said  he  admitted  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  must  give  advantage 
to  neutral  vessels  over  those  of  belli- 
gerents, but  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsfall)  that 
the  further  effect  of  the  Declaration  would 
bo  to  put  a  stop  to  our  carrying  if  we  were 
belligerents,  because  we  were  so  strong 
at  sea  as  to  be  able  to  defend  our  ma* 
ritime  flag  everywhere.  But  he  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  believed,  that  if  a  war  were  to 
arise  between  this  country  and  any  other 
great  maritime  nation,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  our  navy  to  ensure  complete 
safety  upon  the  high  seas  to  our  vast  com- 
mercial shipping.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  we  were  able  to  protect 
it  during  the  great  war  of  the  first  French 
Empire.  But  had  he  ever  considered  the 
vast  change  which  had  taken  place  since 
then?  In  the  last  year  of  that  war 
the  total  amount  of  onr  imports  and 
exports  together  was  £60,000,000  ster- 
ling,  while  their  value  in  1860-1  was 
close  upon  £300,000,000  steriing.  Our 
shipping  at  that  time  amounted  to  about 
1 ,000,000  tons,  while  now  it  was  dose  on 
5,000,000  tons,  of  which  500,000  tons 
was  steam-shipping — a  description  of  ship 
then  totally  unknown.  Did  any  one  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  fleet  capable  of  efficiently  guarding  such 
a  mercantile  navy  as  this  ?  Agoin,  the 
character  and  course  of  our  commerce  was 
entirely  changed.  We  had  entered  into 
great  relations  with  other  countries,  and 
had  steam- ships  constantly  crossing  the 
ocean  at  a  speed  which  would  enable  them 
to  distance  almost  any  of  the  ships  in  the 
navy  sent  to  convoy  them.  There  were 
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mail  aieamerfl  daily  leaving  our  ports  for 
diBtant  parts  of  the  world.  These  must 
continae,  or  we  should  come  to  a  stand- 
still, because  now  we  depended  so  much 
for  eyerything  we  wanted  upon  foreign 
nations.  Take  the  articles  of  corn,  cot- 
toq»  and  sugar  alone.  The  TalUSTdT  ihose 
three  articles  imported  every  year  into  this 
country  was  not  less  than  ^75,000,000 
sterling,  a  sum  which  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  value  of  the  whole  imports 
and  exports  in  1814.  Again,  looking  at 
the  account  of  British  and  foreign  vessels 
entered  inwards  and  outwfirds  at  the  ports  of 
this  country,  they  amounted,  including  the 
coasting  trade,  to  no  less  than  55,000,000 
tons  annually.  That  was  a  state  of  things 
entirely  different  to  what  prevailed  in  1814, 
the  period  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  referred.  Then  it  was  said 
that  this  was  a  shipowners'  question^-a 
mere  commercial  question,  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers could  show  that  the  loss  of  the  ship- 
owners would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, then  he  would  agree  with  them 
that  this  was  a  shipowners  question  rather 
than  one  affecting  the  people  generally, 
But  upon  whom  did  our  operatives  and 
mechanics  depend,  except  upon  our  mer- 
chants an4  traders  f  and  it  was  a  ques« 
tion,  therefore,  in  which  every  person  in 
this  country  had  a  deep  interest.  Take 
it  even  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  in* 
creased  price  to  the  consumer.  Freights 
upon  bqlky  Articles,  such  as  eom  and  cot- 
ton »nd  sugar,  would  be  enhanced  tbreev 
fold,  and  every  article  would  be  increased 
m  cost  to  a  greater  or  less  eitent.  Or 
look  at  it  on  the  ground  of  pecuniary  Iqsi 
bv  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  burning, 
plundering,  and  destroying  our  enemy ^s 
property;  but  we  had  more  property  afloat 
to  be  burnt,  plundered,  and  destroyed  than 
»ny  other  nation,  no  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  be  far  the  largest  sufferers.  He 
hi^  not  intended  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House  so  long,  but  as  his  hon.  Friend 
pear  him  (Mr*  Cobden)  had  been  unable, 
just  then,  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  be 
had  ventured  to  make  these  observations 
to  the  House,  He  trusted  that  if  the 
Honse  should  not  be  prepared  to  affirm  at 

{resent  that  all  private  property  ought  to 
e  respected  in  time  of  war,  it  would 
at  least  declare  our  international  law  to  be 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  that  the 
subject  roi^uired  the  grave  consideration 
of  Her  M^esty's  Government. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he  would 
address  himself   rather  to  the  praotioal 


grounds  upon  which  the  Beeolutiou  hsd 
been  supported  than  to  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  expressed.     Those  terms  had  been 
already  adverted  to,   and  they  oertainly 
were  sufficiently  vague.    The  House  wss 
called  upon  to  say  that  "  the  present  ststs 
of  international  maritime  law,  as  affecting 
the  rights  pf  belligerents  and  neutrals,  ii 
ill-defined  and  unsatisfaetory  ;"  but  the 
Resolution  did  not  state  in  whi^t  respest 
the  law  wf^s  ill-defined,  or  in  wbi^  respect 
it  was  unsatisfactory,  nor  did  it  give  any 
indication    in  whi^t  way  a  better  defini« 
tion  or  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  the 
law  might  be  brought  about.     He  wss 
bound  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
same  ol^eotion  could  not  be  urged  against 
the  views  advanced  in  support  of  the  Rese* 
lution.     Those  views  might  be  summed  np 
as  follows : — That  it  was  contrary  alike  to 
the  rules  of  legitimate  warfare  and  to  tke 
interests  of  this  country  that  private  pro* 
party  belonging  to  the  eitiaens  of  a  belli'> 
gerent  country  at  war  with  us  shoald  be 
liable  to  capture  when  found  at  sea  under 
the  belligerent  4ag.     He  did   not  know 
whether  the  Resolution  as  it  was  worded 
did  not  go   even    further,   and  was  not 
intended  to  apply,  not  only  to  the  captore 
of  property  earried  under  a  belligerent  flaff, 
but  also  to  the  ease  of  blockade*    Certain 
it  was  that  the  principles  advanced  by  tbo 
supporters  of  the  Resolution  would  neoes- 
sarily  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
blockade*    The  question  was  thus  one  of 
great  importance,  and  it  had  been  argaad 
upon  two  grounds — first,  on  the  gronod 
of  the  rules  of  legitimate  warfare  i  airfi 
secondly,  on  the  ground  of  self*intere8t« 
It  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  betteea 
the  eoipparative  influence  of.  those  two 
grounds,  or  to    si^  whether  tendam^ 
for    our  belligerent  enemy,   or  jealosy 
for  a  passible   neutral  friend,  ware  tbo 
stronger    motive    in    thia   debale.     H* 
thought,  indeed,  that  a  good  deal  of  tbo 
debate  bad  ratlier  been  a  remonatranie 
aeaiast  the  prineiplea  of  tba  DadaritiaB 
of  Paris,  intended  to  show  to  wkateiiri« 
vagant  or  at  least  to  what  wide  resvlti  ^ 
must  lead,   than  a  serious  eiposition  al 
reasons  why  the  Government  should  sdopi 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Resolstios 
?ras  based.    But,  however  that  migbt  bo, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  inp^^ 
ance  of  the  mattora  involved  in  the  diiooi- 
sion.     He  would  even  take  leave  to  wi' 
gest  that  perhaps  the  matters  raised  wors 
somewhat  too  important  to  be  disousseo* 
or  at  least  deeided»  with  any  benefit  to  tse 
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couutrj  in  that  House.  There  were  some 
questions  which  might  he  too  much  de- 
bated, especially  when  they  a£Feoted  our 
relations  with  other  countries,  or  he  might 
say  with  the  whole  oifiliied  world,  when 
their  solution  did  not  rest  entirely  in  our 
own  hands,  and  when  their  discussion 
could  have  no  practical  effect  until  some 
undesirable  and  unforeseen  contingency — 
some  crisis  of  the  country— ^should  arise. 
lie  was  far  from  saying  that  we  ought 
to  go  hack  upon  the  humane  course 
irhioh  eiTilized  nations  had  been  following 
for  many  years  in  actual  warfare  ;  nor  did 
he  mean  to  contend  that  it  was  either 
right  or  necessary  to  do  everything  that 
Tvaa  lawful  according  to  the  rules  of  legiti- 
mate war ;  hut  he  greatly  doubted  whether 
upon  the  question  before  the  House,  which 
affected  the  relations  of  belligerents,  it  was 
desirable  under  existing  circumstances  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  any  abstract  rules. 
Por  Secretaries  of  State,  Judges  of  Prize 
Oourts,  and  writers  upon  international  law, 
it  might  be  right  and  proper,  even  neces- 
sary, to  deal  with  abstract  principles;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  that  House  to  discuss 
such  questions  without  eaeh  speaker  real- 
ising to  himself  the  circumstances  under 
whieh  he  oontemplated  that  the  prin- 
ciples contended  for  would  oome  into 
practical  operation.  We  know  from  ex« 
perieuce  how  the  revolntions  of  time  and 
chance  delight  to  falsify  all  anticipations 
of  that  kind,  and  how  nations  and  men 
were  often  compelled  to  retract  under  the 
pressure  and  the  pain  of  actual  struggle 
the  vows  whieh  they  had  made  in  peace. 
Therefore  he  should  suggest  that  the  real 
way  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  was 
not  to  lay  down  abstract  principles  which, 
as  be  had  said,  time  might  falsify ;  but 
when  war  did  happen,  for  the  executive  Qo- 
Tcmment  of  the  country— *the  country  itself 
—•the  Legislature  of  the  country  if  they 
would— *to  look  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
facts,  and  be  guided  thereby.  Let  him 
take  an  instance.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  right  of  a  belligerent  Power  to 
bombard  a  city,  though  it  might  contain 
many  innocent  inhabitants,  and  though 
the  military  force  there  was  comparatively 
small.  During  the  Russian  war  we  did  not 
bombard  Odessa.  Wo  might  have  done 
so  according  to  the  rules  of  war.  Some 
thought  we  should  have  done  so ;  but  we 
allowed  the  diotates  of  humanity  to  prevail. 
But  should  we  ever  dream  of  undertaking 
by  a  Resolution  of  this  House  or  laying 
down  by  treaty  that  we  should  never  bom* 


bard  a  city,  whatever  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  or  the  necessities  of  the  campaign  f 
It  was  not  in  that  way  that  the  horrors 
of  war  were  to  be  mitigated.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Lind* 
say)  had  called  their  attention  to  the  in* 
evitable  results  of  war  on  commerce  ;  but 
these  only  showed  how  gp'cat  an  evil  war 
was  ;  it  did  not  lead  them  nearer  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  oase  with  which  they  had  to 
deal.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that  the' 
interests  of  this  country  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Resolution.  Our  interests  lay 
in  the  contrary  direction.  He  believed  it 
would  compromise  them  in  the  deepest 
manner,  and  strike  what  might  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  them  if  that  Resolution  were  sano<* 
tioned.  It  was  impossible  that  the  prin^ 
ciple  on  which  this  Resolution  was  based 
could  derive  any  strength  from  the  De- 
claration of  Paris  of  1856,  although  he 
had  no  doubt  it  arose  out  of  that  Declara- 
tion. That  Declaration  came  from  a  Oon« 
gross  composed  of  the  larger  States  of 
Burope  to  settle,  as  the  Declaration  bears, 
'*  disputed  questions."  The  first  disputed 
question  related  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
as  regarded  belligerents.  Now,  the  dis- 
putes which  prevailed  on  this  subject  were 
well  known.  There  had  been  such  dis- 
putes as  long  as  there  had  been  such  a 
thing  as  international  law.  According  to 
the  law  of  England  a  neutral  shipping 
his  goods  on  board  of  an  enemy's  vessd 
was  not  liable  to  have  them  capturad 
by  the  enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
vessel  were  captured,  the  goods  had  to  be 
restored.  On  the  other  hand,  enemy's 
goods  under  a  neutral  flag  were  liable  to 
capture.  France,  and  he  believed  most  of 
the  continental  nations,  held  the  doctrine 
that  free  ships  made  free  goods,  and 
enemy's  ships  made  enemy's  goods  ;  so 
they  captured  the  goods  that  were  under 
the  enemy's  flag,  allowing  the  goods  that 
were  under  the  neutral  flag  entirely  to 
escape.  Thus,  the  rules  acted  on  by  the 
two  nations  of  France  and  England  were 
antagonist,  and  the  Congress  of  Paris  took 
up  those  two  questions.  The  Armed  Keu* 
trality  of  1780  adopted  the  principle  of 
<«free  ships  free  goods  "  without  adopting 
the  counterpart  as  to  enemy's  goods.  But, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  laying 
down  abstract  resolutions  and  how  often 
they  recoil  on  those  who  pass  them,  there 
was  not  one  of  the  parties  to  that  Armed 
Neutrality  of  1780  who,  when  they  came 
to  be  belligerents,  did  not  entirely  turn 
round  and  adopt  precisely  the  opposite 
3  F  2  "^  ""   [Seeondlfiglu. 
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principle.  At  the  date  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  it  was  very  desirable  to  settle 
these  matters.  He  saw  plainly  the  ef- 
fect which  necessarily  must  arise  from 
allowing  the  neutral  flag  to  corer  the- 
cargOi  whatever  it  might  be.  No  doubt, 
it  would  attract  the  carrying  trade  to  the 
neutral  in  the  event  of  war ;  that  was  ob- 
ious  on  the  face  of  it.  But  in  considering 
this  question,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  neutrals  had  very,  strong  rights  in 
equity,  and  that  possibly  they  had  not 
hitherto  had  so  much  consideration  as 
they  were  entitled  to,  because  neutrals 
had  generally  been  the  weaker,  and  belli- 

gerents  the  stronger.  Things  were  now, 
owever,  rery  much  changed — with  the 
great  extension  of  commerce  there  was 
increased  danger  of  complication  attend- 
ing the  right  of  search ;  and  nothing 
was  more  likely  to  bring  about  a  bad  un- 
derstanding with  a  really  faithful  ally 
than  the  doctrine  of  taking  enemy's  goods 
out  of  neutral  vessels.  This  country  had 
great  interest  in  having  that  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  removed,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  danger  incurred  was 
compensated  for  by  the  advantage  which 
might  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  right. 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  accordingly 
abandoned  the  right  of  search  over  neutral 
vessels  altogether,  excepting  for  contra- 
band of  war,  and  he  thought  it  did  wisely. 
Then,  again,  as  to  privateering,  that 
Btood  completely  apart  from  the  real  object 
of  this  Resolution.  Privateering  was  a 
relic,  no  doubt,  of  the  old  buccaneering 
times.  He  said  nothing  of  its  propriety 
or  impropriety,  but  the  objections  to  pri« 
vate  war  on  the  sea  stood  entirely  apart 
from  the  other  argument  addressed  to  the 
House  in  support  of  this  Resolution.  It 
was  quite  consistent  to  say  we  should 
treat  all  privateers  as  pirates,  and  yet 
maintain  the  right  of  making  prize  of 
the  commerce  of  an  enemy.  It  was 
quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  did  not  throw  any  light  upon 
the  argument  or  on  the  Resolution  before 
the  House.  Throwing  that  aside,  what  was 
the  principle  contended  for  ?  It  was  said 
that  private  property  ought  to  be  free  from 
capture,  and  an  observation  of  his  noble 
Friend  at  Liverpool  had  been  referred  to 
as  au  authority  for  this  assertion.  But 
what  his  noble  Friend  said  was,  wars  very 
seldom  terminated  by  merely  the  viola- 
tion or  injury  done  to  private  interests  : 
it  was  by  the  collision  of  great  armies 
and  great  fleets.  But  what  was  the  colli- 
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sion  of  great  armies  and  great  fleets,  if 
the  right  of  destroying  commerce  did  not 
remain  behind?  The  hon.  Geutlemaa 
spoke  as  if  it  was  no  principle  of  war  that 
private  rights  should  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  adverse  belligerent.  But  that  was  the 
true  principle  of  war.  If  war  was  not  to 
be  defined — as  it  very  nearly  might  be — 
as  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty to  the  enemy,  that  denial  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  essential  ingredients  in 
it.  If  we  could  only  arrange  that  pri- 
vate property  should  be  safe,  we  should 
soon  arrive  at  the  time  which  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  think  is  approaching,  when  we 
might  put  down  our  fleets,  dismiss  our 
armies,  and  disband  our  Volunteers.  For 
no  foreign  foe  could  put  his  foot  on  our 
shores  without  an  invasion  of  private  pro- 
perty. Therefore  wo  might  as  well  go 
back  to  the  ancient  arbitrament  of  single 
combat,  in  order  to  settle  our  differences, 
as  say  that  we  kept  up  our  fleets  to  fight 
with  fleets,  and  our  armies  to  fight  with 
armies  ;  and  that  after  they  had  destroyed 
each  other  the  war  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  subjects  of  each  belligerent  be  aa 
comfortable  as  before.  The  fact  was  that 
the  legitimate  object  of  war  was  a  jost 
peace,  and  its  true  justification  was  self- 
defence  ;  and  therefore  whatever  was  ma- 
terially conducive  to  self-defence,  or  to 
the  attainment  of  a  just  peace,  was  gene- 
rally permissible.  Of  course,  there  were 
exceptions  to  that  rule — exceptions  weH 
founded  in  the  feelings  of  natural  hunuuiity 
to  which  all  the  world  subscribed.  We 
found  our  foe  flying  on  the  field  of  battle, 
as  for  example  at  lukermann  ;  and  al- 
though probably  every  round  of  cannon  car- 
ried death  to  hundreds,  yet  the  dictates  of 
humanity  did  not  overcome  the  principle 
of  self-defence,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
retreating  did  not  protect  the  enemy 
from  the  carnage  which  ensued.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  found  oar  foe  lying 
wounded  on  the  battle-field  ;  self-defence 
yielded  to  humanity,  and  we  took  that  foe 
prisoner,  cherished  him,  and  endeavoared 
to  cure  his  wounds.  The  principle  was 
that  where  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
was  unreasonably  disproportionate  to  the 
injury  inflicted,  it  was  not  sanctioned  by 
a  just  self-defence,  and  the  injury,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  To  have 
to  engage  in  cold  and  speculative  argu- 
ments on  a  matter  so  fraught  with  the 
lives  and  sufferings  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures was  almost  enough  to  make  one 
shudder ;   but  they  must  take  care  lest, 
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by  giving  way  to  an  amiable  bat  super- 
ficial sentiment,  they  should  sacrifice  the 
true  interests  of  humanity  after  all.  War 
was  a  stern  and  awful  thing  at  any  time, 
and  if  it  was  to  be  waged  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  short ;  but  then,  in  order  to  make  it 
abort,  it  must  be  sharp.  It  was  said  that 
1  private  property  was  sacred  in  land  war- 
i  fare.  No  assertion  could  be  more  con- 
\  trary  to  principle  or  more  at  variance  with 
-  constant  and  inveterate  practice.  The  abs- 
tract rule  was  that  we  were  entitled  in 
I  war  to  take  an  enemy's  property  wherever 
we  found  it.  Before  a  war  commenced  we 
might  begin  with  putting  an  embargo  on  the 
properly  within  our  territory  belonging  not 
to  an  actual  but  even  to  an  expected  ene- 
my. Then  we  had  reprisals,  which  signi- 
fied nothing  but  this — that  in  return  for 
an  injury  done  to  some  persons  belonging 
to  our  country  we  would  do  a  similar  in- 
jury to  some  person  belonging  to  our  ene- 
my's country.  Next  we  perhaps  sent  an 
invading  army  against  our  adversary  ;  and 
the  very  first  step  it  took  on  his  soil  was 
an  immediate  violation  of  private  property, 
the  extent  to  which  that  violation  was 
of tcr wards  cnrried  depending  on  the  cxi< 
gencics  of  war.  Trees  were  cut  down, 
chdteawo  occupied,  growing  crops  de- 
stroyed. If  our  army  was  well  officered, 
its  provisions  in  ordinary  circumstances 
were  paid  for,  but  tliey  might  be  seized  as 
well.  Perhaps  it  laid  siege  to  a  town,  in 
which  case  it  began  by  preventing  all 
communication  with  the  place.  It  cut 
do  WD  the  lines  of  railway  ;  it  stopped  the 
creditor  from  entering  to  receive  his  debt ; 
it  refused  to  allow  the  honest  burgher, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  hostilities, 
to  come  out  on  his  trading  avocations. 
The  besieger's  artillery  played  on  the  city 
as  well  as  on  the  citadel,  and  perhaps  as 
much  private  property  was  destroyed  by 
it  in  one  day  as  might  be  captured  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  at  sea.  If  the  invad- 
ing force  had  to  retreat,  it  took  the  cattle 
and  swept  away  with  it  all  the  provisions 
it  could  find,  that  its  enemy  might  not  be 
able  to  pursue  with  vigour  or  effect.  All 
that  showed  that  private  rights  were  not 
respected  on  land  where  the  public  interest 
required  them  to  be  interfered  with.  It 
was  said  that  private  debts  were  not  con- 
fiscated by  the  breaking  out  of  war.  That 
was  true,  and  it  told  powerfolly  in  favour 
of  his  argument.  The  reason  why  pri- 
Tate  debts  belonging  to  an  alien  enemy 
were  not  confiscated  was,  that  the  alien 
had,  upon   the  faith  of  our  laws,  placed 


his  property  in  our  hands  in  time  of 
peace,  and  it  would  be  perfidious  and 
treacherous  in  us  to  eonfiscate  it  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Therefore  time  was  given 
him  to  withdraw  his  vessels  from  our  har- 
bours and  collect  his  money  from  his  debt- 
ors before  the  hostilities  commenced.  But 
all  commerce  with  the  enemy  ceased  in 
war — all  commerce  on  land  was  inter- 
cepted and  forbidden  while  it  lasted,  and 
an  alien  enemy  could  not  appear  in  onr 
courts  to  recover  his  debts  while  the  war 
continued.  All  this  showed  the  prin- 1 
ciple  to  be,  that  private  as  well  as  public  \ 
property  was  liable  to  be  violated  and  in- 
terfered with  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  | 
that  no  restriction  exists  except  when  such  : 
violation  is  not  conducive  to  the  general ' 
interests.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  merchandise  was  captured  at  sea  for 
the  purposes  of  plunder.  The  adjudication 
of  prize  was  a  mere  incident  to  and  con- 
sequence of  the  capture.  The  rules  of 
war  entitled  us  to  destroy  our  enemy's 
commerce,  and  the  justification  was  that 
by  the  destruction  of  his  commerce,  the 
enemy  was  necessarily  weakened,  and 
therefore  was  more  likely  to  be  compelled 
to  make  a  speedy  peace.  That  was  the 
origin  of  our  right  to  capture  his  merchant 
vessels.  Were  we  to  give  up  that  right  f 
And  if  we  gave  it  up,  could  we  then  main- 
tain the  right  of  blockade  ?  He  thought 
not,  because  a  blockade  was  an  infinitely 
stronger  interference  with  private  interests 
and  private  property  than  the  right  of  cap- 
ture by  sea,  and  therefore  was  more  likely 
to  subserve  the  interests  of  humanity,  by 
making  it  the  enemy's  interest  to  come  to 
terms.  Were  we,  then,  to  throw  away 
our  naval  preponderance,  and  in  future  to 
wage  war  on  the  same  footing  as  if  we  had 
no  navy  at  all  ?  For  what  reason  were 
we  to  abandon  our  immense  power  ?  Was 
it  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ?  He  believed 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  would 
greatly  suffer  from  such  a  course.  If  we 
were  not  to  conduct  our  wars  by  sea,  we 
should  have  to  double  our  standing  army, 
and  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hiring 
mercenaries  to  fight  our  battles  for  us. 
In  the  long  run  that  would  impoverish 
the  country  more  than  ever  the  mainte* 
Yiance  of  her  fleets  could  do  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  would  fall  into  a  chronic 
state  of  war,  and  having  her  strongest  arm 
tied  behind  her  back  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  uphold  her  rights  against  all  the 
world.  Our  naval  supremacy  would  be 
lost,  because  there  would  be  no  great  com- 
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tnercial  intereit  afloat  to  profterre  and  de- 
fend, and  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
maintain  our  potition  as  we  did  at  present. 
But  was  it  the  fact  that  our  self-interest  lay 
in  that  direction  f  Uon.  Qentlemen  spoke 
as  though  England  was  always  a  bel- 
ligerent, and  other  nations  always  neutral, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  bad  made  the  law 
to  suit  ourselfes.  But  let  us  consider  the 
ease  of  our  being  neutrals  and  other  na- 
tions belligerents.  In  the  ease  of  France 
and  America  being  at  war,  and  England  re- 
maining neutral,  was  it  not  clear  that  all  the 
adTantage  enjoyed  by  America  in  the  one 
ease  would  be  enjoyed  by  England  in  tho 
other  ?  The  right  of  capturing  or  of  inter- 
rupting the  commerce  of  an  enemy  was  a 
right  of  great  advantage  to  the  strongest. 
The  question  of  its  adfanlage  to  this 
country  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  fact 
that  our  commercial  marine  was  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  was 
?ery  possible  that  a  larger  number  of  our 
merchant  ships  might  be  csptured  than 
were  taken  from  the  enemy ;  but  the 
question  did  not  depend  upon  that — the 
i«al  effect  to  the  nation  must  be  the 
amount  of  force  we  could  bring  against 
the  enemy's  force.  It  was  clear  to  his 
mind  that  this  rule  must  necessarily  be  in 
«ar  favour  as  long  as  we  maintained  a  pre- 
dominance upon  the  seas.  He  regretted 
that  the  contrary  principle  should  be  sug- 
gested in  that  House,  and  he  should  be 
still  more  sorry  if  it  were  affirmed— for 
principles  nffimied  in  that  House  did  not 
pass  for  nothing  in  Europe.  It  was  a 
question  to  be  approached— -even  for  dis- 
cussion alone -^ with  great  caution.  It 
was  not  desirable  to  impress  upon  the 
public  mind  of  Europe  a  belief  that  what- 
ever the  QoTernment  might  do,  tho  people 
of  this  country  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
aion  that  the  capture  of  property  at  sea 
was  no  longer  lawful;  for  if  it  were  once 
assumed  that  such  was  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  we  might  depend  on  it  that  the 
offer  thereby  implied  would  bo  accepted 
at  the  time  most  convenient  for  other  na- 
tions and  of  course  most  inconvenient  for 
us.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  motives 
of  those  who  brought  forward  this  ques- 
tion were  most  excellent.  No  one  could 
be  insensible  to  the  grievous  amount  of 
loss  and  injury  that  must  be  sustained  by 
4rar  great  commercial  community  in  the 
«vent  of  war  ;  but  he  maintained  that 
the  best  way  to  make  war  so  as  to  con- 
aalt  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to 
«iake  it  as  little  burdensome  as  posaible 
J%9  Lwd  Advocate 


to  the  belligerents,  was  to  make  it  abort 
and  sharp.  We  should  be  alow  to  enter 
upon  war;  but  when  the  combat  waa  de- 
termined upon,  the  antagonista  on  the 
ground,  and  swords  crossed,  It  was  too  late 
for  consideration  of  humanity.  The  eom- 
batant  should  then  exert  his  utmost  power 
and  skill.  To  do  otherwise*  if  his  own 
life  only  were  at  stake,  were  weakness: 
if  he  have  others  to  defend,  it  were  also 
treachery. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
that  he  agreed  in  the  practical  conelusion 
to  which  the  learned  Lord  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House  wished  to  lead  them 
with  regard  to  the  Motion  before  them. 
He  considered  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Resolution  proposed  by  the  Mover  would 
lead  to  very  undesirable  and  embarraasing 
tesults,  and  he  therefore  earnestly  hoped 
that  tho  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Horsfall)  would 
not  press  it  to  a  division.  But  he  con- 
fessed ho  should  have  been  ablo  Co  come  to 
this  conclusion  with  greater  satisfaction, 
and  would  have  been  better  content  to  leave 
this  important  question  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  if  he  could  think  tho 
Government  knew  its  own  mind  ou  the 
matter,  and  if  the  views  of  the  learned  Lord 
Advocate  had  been  expressed  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  He  thought  the 
learned  Lord  had  entirely  failed  to  grapple 
with  the  real  questipn  at  issue,  and  it  was 
with  tho  greatest  regret  that  ho  had  heard 
some  of  the  doctrines  incidentally  laid  down 
by  the  learned  Lord.  He  was,  for  instance, 
astonished  to  hear  the  learned  Lord,  who 
was  a  Member  of  the  Government  which 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  objecting 
to  lay  down  abstract  principles  with  regard 
to  what  should  be  done  in  time  of  war. 
Why,  what  was  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
itself? 

Thb  LORD  ADVOCATE  explamed, 
that  he  did  not  object  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples being  laid  down  in  negotiations  be- 
tween various  Powers,  but  to  abstract 
Resolutions  being  adopted  in  that  House. 

Sm  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
then  he  did  not  understand  what  the  learned 
Lord  meant  when  he  said  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  left  to  be  settled  by  tho 
decision  of  courts  of  law  as  they  arose. 
But  still  further,  there  were  points  in  the 
learned  Lord's  argument  whioh  seemed 
directly  against  the  principle  of  entering 
into  such  declarations.  For  instance,  the 
learned  Lord  reversed  a  line  of  Milton's 
about  "  retracting  in  times  of  ease  rows 
mada  in  pain."    fle  (Sir  BtaSbrd  North- 
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eote)  coald  not  oonceire  more  objectionable 
language  from  a  Minister,  after  he  and  his 
Goternment  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  several  nations,  than  language 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
this  kind,  **  Rertiember  tows  made  in  peace 
will  be  tery  likely  retracted  in  war." 
Then  there  was  the  language  of  the  learn- 
ed Lord  with  regard  to  public  debts ;  and 
although  it  was  rather  ambiguous,  still,  if 
it  were  to  be  construed  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  it  appeared 
to  him  calculated  to  shake  the  credit  of 
the  country,  and  likely  to  lead  people  to  sup- 
pose that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
considered  the  Qoyernment  would  have  a 
right  to  confiscate  debts  due  by  this  coun- 
try in  time  of  war.  If  there  was  one 
point  in  which  international  law  had 
achiered  greater  triumphs  than  another, 
it  was  in  respect  to  the  security  in  time 
of  war  of  debts  contracted  by  the  public 
of  one  country  with  the  public  of  another. 
This  principle  bad  been  enforced  by  Eng- 
land in  the  last  century,  when  wo  made  a 
claim  on  Prussia  that  she  should  satisfy 
the  just  demands  of  her  creditors  in  this 
country  in  respect  of  the  Silesian  debt. 
So  also  recently  the  principle  was  con- 
firmed by  the  conduct  of  both  parties  to 
the  Russian  war,  when  the  claims  of  the 
English  and  Russian  creditors  were  re- 
spected by  each  Power.  He  therefore  pro- 
tested against  such  doctrines  being  laid 
down  in  so  loose  and  general  a  manner. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  the 
lion.  Baronet  was  mistaken,  and  denied 
that  he  had  expressed  any  such  senti- 
ments. So  far  from  saying  that  it  was 
lawful  to  confiscate  the  debts  due  to  an 
alien  enemy,  he  had  referred  to  the  uni- 
Tcrsal  practice  in  time  of  war,  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  confiscation  of 
debts. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
he  would  not  dispute  the  matter  as  to  the 
fact,  but  such  was  certainly  the  impression 
the  remarks  of  the  learned  Lord  had  made 
upon  him.  He  rejoiced,  however,  that 
his  misapprehension  had  elicited  a  distinct 
disavowal  of  so  objectionable  a  doctrine. 
He  would  now,  however,  ask  the  House 
whether  this  question  which  they  were 
discussing  had  been  considered  in  its  most 
important  light.  It  had  been  spoken  of 
as  a  question  of  humanity — as  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try. But  the  root  of  the  question  was, 
how  would  it  affect  our  maritime  pon©r — 
the  strength  of  oor  navy  in  time  of  war. 


The  foundation  of  oar  naval  power  was 
the  commercial  marine  of  this  country. 
When  this  question  was  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  shipowners'  question,  let  the  House 
bear  in  mind  that  the  shipping  Interest  of 
this  country  was  the  foundation  of  our 
naval  supremacy.  We  stood  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing  to  other  nations — we  had  no 
'HnscripHon  maritime'*  like  France.  We 
had  only  our  commercial  marine  and  our 
naval  reserve  to  rely  upon  in  time  of  war. 
It  always  had  been  so.  Even  in  old  times, 
when  the  navy  was  manned  by  the  aid  of 
impressment,  the  number  of  men  serving 
in  the  commercial  marine  and  the  nnmbec 
serving  in  the  navy  had  risen  and  fallen 
together,  and  how  much  more  was  the 
connection  between  the  two  services  in- 
creased now  that  the  system  of  impress- 
ment had  been  given  up,  and  the  navy 
made  to  depend  upon  the  reserve  of  the 
merchant  service.  He  would  appeal  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  show  what  the  shipowners  of 
this  country  had  done  within  the  last  few 
months,  when  there  was  an  apprehension 
of  war.  The  noble  Lord,  speaKiuff  of  the 
Trent  affair,  told  his  constituents  that  '*  all 
the  shipping  companies  came  to  offer  their 
vessels  to  the  Admiralty.  They  asked  for 
nothing,  they  stipulated  for  no  price.  They 
merely  said,  '  Here  are  our  steamers,  take 
what  you  like,  and  pay  us  what  you  like.'*' 
That  was  the  conduct  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest. Therefore,  he  was  sorry  to  near 
the  language  that  had  been  held  out  of 
doors,  charging  the  shipping  interest  with 
selfish  views,  in  endeavouring  to  find  a 
mode  of  escaping  from  a  difficulty  which, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Qovemment;  for  it 
was  not  a  question  of  the  particular  pro- 
position now  before  the  House,  but  of  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  alterations  in 
the  system  of  maritime  law  produced  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Should  thev  be 
told  that  it  was  intended  to  depart  from 
those  engagements  ;  to  throw  them  over 
in  time  of  war  when  they  were  found  to 
be  inconvenient;  or  was  it  intended  to  ad- 
here to  them  ?  If  they  were  adhered  to, 
how  would  they  affect  our  mercantile  navy  ? 
That  was  the  real  question  to  be  consi- 
dered. The  connection  between  the  navy 
and  the  mercantile  marine  was  patent  to 
all;  now  let  the  House  consider  how  the 
mercantile  marine  depended  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country.  He  doubted  whether  the 
amount  of  our  warehousing  trade,  and  the 
extent  tp  which  our  carrying  trade  would 
ISeetnd  Night. 
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be  endangered  by  the  now  regulalions  in 
the  event  of  war,  had  been  suflSciently 
considered.  The  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries was  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  Dutch 
were  once  the  carriers  of  Europe  ;  but 
their  power  and  trade  had  been  destroyed 
by  circumstances  very  analogous  to  those 
in  which  we  were  placed  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris.  We  were,  however,  confi- 
dent that  no  such  fate  would  overtake  our- 
selves. The  phenomena  of  the  last  war 
had  been  referred  to,  and  it  was  said, 
**  We  were  able  then  to  overcome  and  put 
down  all  the  fleets  opposed  to  us.'*  True; 
but  what  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  war?  The  principle  then  acted  upon 
by  Great  Britain  was  to  seize  the  cargoes 
and  cripple  the  trade  of  her  enemy  wher- 
ever she  could  find  it.  That  was  a  princi- 
ple which  was  now  abandoned.  But  that 
was  not  all.  We  must  remember  the 
blunders  of  our  enemy.  Napoleon,  by  his 
Berlin  Decree  and  Milan  Decree,  actually 
played  into  the  hands  of  England  ;  for 
those  Decrees  and  the  Orders  in  Council 
had  one  and  the  same  object — to  put  an 
end  to  the  trade  of  neutrals  ;  and  they 
effected  that  object.  But  England  would 
not  be  able  to  put  down  neutrals  now  un- 
der the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  whole 
circumstances  of  the  carrying  trade  were 
now  altered.  In  the  first  place,  many 
close  trades  which  then  existed  were  now 
thrown  open.  Our  colonial  trade,  for  ex- 
ample,, had  been  thrown  open. to  all  the 
world.  Commerce  always  sought  the 
safest  ships,  and  English  vessels  were  then 
the  safest,  because  neutral  vessels  were 
threatened  by  both  belligerents.  But  neu- 
tral, and  not  English  yessels^  would  now 
be  the  safest  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the 
effect  of  war  would  infallibly  be  to  throw 
out  of  employment  a  large  amount  of 
British  shipping.  These  vessels  would 
not,  as  some  had  thought,  rot  in  our  ports, 
but  would  be  bought  up  and  pass  over  to 
other  nations,  and  English  capital  would 
be  transferred  with  these  ships  to  the 
Danes,  Norwegians,  &o.  When  our  com- 
mercial marine  was  gone,  to  what  was 
England  to  look  for  the  support  of  her 
naval  power  ?  Where  was  she  to  get  her 
men,  and  where  her  transports  in  time 
of  war  ?  What  would  be  the  result,  from 
the  changes  made  in  maritime  interna- 
tional law  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
1856,  of  a  war  with  France  ?  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  with  France, 
above  nil  other  countries,  we  should  be  in 
most  danger  of  a  serious  and  vital  war. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote 


It  was  not  war  we  might  carry  on  with 
any  petty  country  that  would  cause  os 
uueasiness;  and  any  war  with  the  United 
States  would  affect  our  colonies  and  com- 
merce, but  not  our  own  shores.  All  ve 
had  to  dread  was  a  war  with  France,  be- 
cause that  might  affect  our  very  existeaee 
as  a  nation.  In  the  event,  then,  of  such 
a  war,  what  would  be  its  effect  on  the 
commerce  of  either  country  ?  Both  coun- 
tries would  have  to  give  up  the  use  of 
their  mercantile  marine,  and  to  have  re- 
course to  neutral  vessels.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  that  in  France?  It  would 
do  her  absolutely  no  harm.  She  hid 
a  comparatively  limited  commerce— sbe 
could  easily  find  vessels  to  carry  it ;  and 
her  inscription  maritime  would  easllj 
supply  her  with  the  requisite  number  of 
men  for  her  navy.  But  the  effect  on 
England  would  be  ruinous,  because  sbe 
would  have  such  an  enormous  amonot 
of  commerce  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  such  an  enormous  number  of  shipi 
passed  over  to  neutral  nations,  and  it 
would  not  be  in  her  power  to  supply  the 
want  of  men  consequent  thereon  without 
reducing  herself  to  the  greatest  emer- 
gencies and  distress.  Now,  he  wished  to 
know  what  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intended  to  do  ?  Were  they  of  opinion 
that  we  could  safely  rest  where  we  were? 
What  object  had  they  in  making  the  a^ 
rangements  of  1856?  The  House  was 
told  by  the  learned  Lord  Advocate  tbtt 
those  arrangements  were  made  to  settle 
disputed  points  of  maritime  law.  He  (Sir 
S.  Northcote)  wished  to  know  in  whit 
manner  they  had  settled  disputed  points. 
They  were  told  that  the  disputed  point 
about  the  right  of  the  neutral  flag  to  cover 
enemy's  goods  was  now  settled.  That 
was  a  point  in  dispute  between  us  and  a 
great  many  nations  ;  but  the  nation  of  all 
others  with  which  it  was  important  to 
settle  that  disputed  point  was  the  United 
States.  Had  it  been  settled  with  the 
United  States  or  not  ?  The  learned  Lord 
Advocate  had  told  them  that  the  question 
of  privateering  stood  altogether  apart  from 
the  object  of  the  Resolution.  Bot  that 
was  not  the  case,  because  the  United 
States  had  placed  England  in  this  position 
— they  had  refused  to  consider  the  two 
questions  of  privateering  and  the  rigbt 
of  neutral  flags  to  cover  enemy's  goodi 
together,  and  had  therefore  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The 
United  States,  looking  at  the  question  of 
privateering,  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
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held  that  if  they  gave  up  the  right  of  pri- 
vateering, thej  would  depriTe  thcmselYes 
of  their  roost  useful  weapon  of  defence. 
They  had  no  cruisers  ;  all  they  had  to 
depend  upon  was  their  privateer  force. 
It  was  like  asking  a  country  which  had 
but  a  small  standing  army,  and  which 
depended  mainly  upon  its  Volunteers,  to 
give  up  its  Volunteer  force  and  agree  that 
all  its  battles  should  be  fought  by  its 
regular  army  only.  Beyond  that,  the 
United  States  argued,  how  could  they  be 
asked  to  give  up  privateering  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  all  disputes,  when  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  what 
was  and  what  was  not  a  privateer  was  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  that  alone 
would  give  rise  to  innumerable  disputes  ? 
Therefore  it  was  evident  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  rashly  concluded 
certain  arrangements  with  France  and 
other  Powers,  while  the  Power  with  whom 
it  was  most  important  those  arrangements 
should  be  made  stood  quite  aloof  from 
them.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  France, 
that  country  would  be  perfectly  safe  under 
these  arrangements.  The  navy  of  France 
would  gain,  because  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  allowing  so  many  of  her  sea- 
men to  be  carried  off  by  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. Her  commerce  would  be  carried  on 
in  American  and  not  in  English  bottoms. 
America  would  say,  ''Ton  cannot  touch  us, 
because,  though  we  are  not  parties  to  the 
treaty,  you  are  bound  by  your  treaty  with 
France;'*  for  surely  the  House  would  not 
be  told  that  the  treaty  could  be  set  aside  ? 
Upon  this  point  he  wished  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  tell  the  House  distinctly  whether  he 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  the  treaty  would 
be  set  aside  as  between  the  nations  going 
to  war.  Supposing  wo  were  to  go  to  war 
with  France,  would  the  treaty  be  put  an 
end  to  as  regarded  France?  If  not,  would 
our  navy  be  at  liberty  to  seize  French 
goods  in  American  bottoms,  America  not 
being  a  party  to  the  treaty  ?  If  such  were 
the  case,  he  apprehended  that  the  great- 
est inconvenience  and  dangers  would  arise 
from  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  That  ar- 
rangement, for  example,  would  probably 
bring  us  into  difficulties  with  the  United 
States,  and  we  might  have  a  war  with 
America  on  our  hands,  while  a  war  with 
France  was  quite  a  sufficient  strain  upon 
our  resources.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  not  to  interfere  in  European 
disputes;  but  this  would  necessitate  such 
an  interference,  and  bring  ourselves  into 


serious  difficulties.  Again,  if  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  were  we  to  hold  that 
French  vessels  carrying  American  goods 
might  be  seized  because  wo  had  no  treaty 
with  the  United  States?  It  was  necessary 
there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  with 
the  Government  as  to  whether  they  had 
considered  these  matters,  and  what  course 
they  intended  to  pursue  with  regard  to 
them.  The  House  had  a  right  to  such 
an  explanation,  because  at  the  time  that 
the  treaty  was  made,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  every  indication  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  give  a  very  full 
development  to  the  principle  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  go  even  beyond  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall). 
Every  hon.  Member  would  recollect  the 
speech  made  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
Liverpool  in  November,  1856.  Let  the 
House  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  speech  was  delivered.  Some 
months  before  that  time  the  Government 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marcy,  con- 
taining the  proposal  of  the  American  Go- 
vernment, that  m  order  to  enable  them  to 
get  rid  of  privateering,  the  right  to  capture 
private  property  at  sea  should  be  put  an 
end  to.  While  the  Government  were  still 
deliberating  on  that  proposal,  the  noble 
Lord  made  his  speech  at  Liverpool.  The 
language  of  the  noble  Lord  was  not  loose 
language,  which  might  mean  something  or 
nothing,  but  it  was  language  used  by  him 
at  the  moment  when  he  and  his  Govern- 
ment must  have  been  considering  that  very 
proposal  seriously,  and  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  for  it  was  a  proposal  of  the 
most  serious  character.  The  noble  Lord 
said — 

**  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  these  relaxations 
of  former  doctrines,  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  practised  during  its  continuance,  and 
ratified  by  further  engagements,  may  be  still  fur- 
ther extended ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
same  rules  of  war  which  now  apply  to  hostilities 
by  land  may  be  extended  to  hostilities  by  sea,  and 
that  private  property  may  be  respected  on  either 
side." 

He  thouglit  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
principles  thus  laid  down  by  the  noble 
Lord,  without  considering  and  deciding  a 
great  many  other  questions  ;  and  he  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  such  was  the  view  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  present 
moment  The  noble  Lord  told  the  House 
the  other  night  that  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Motion  of  tho 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  would  be  an 
L^y   e    [Second  JfiglU. 
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act  of  political  suicide.  If  that  were  so, 
the  OoTernmcnt  should  remember  that,  to 
judge  from  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  Liverpool  in  November,  they  had  then 
been  on  the  point  of  committing  such  an 
act  themseWes.  Bui  wiiat  were  we  to  do 
now  f  Were  W6  to  go  forward,  backward, 
or  in  what  direction  f  Was  the  noble  Lord 
prepared  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  clinp- 
tei'  of  accidents,  or  to  say  that  when  war 
c&me  was  the  time  when  the  whole  ques- 
tion  was  to  be  determined  ?  It  would  not 
be  for  the  honour  of  this  country  to  say 
that  we  were  looking  forward  to  tlie  time 
when  we  might  be  able  to  violate  a  treaty 
which  we  had  made  on  this  subject.  And 
tet  such  was  the  language  held  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  on  this  question  of 
war  and  the  violation  of  treaties.  They 
all  knew  that  there  were  stipulations  and 
treaties  which  war  immediately  put  an  end 
to ;  but  were  all  treaties  made  even  in 
contemplation  of  war  to  be  set  aside  ? 
If  so,  they  were  going  back  to  a  state 
of  barbarism.  He  always  understood  that 
the  meaning  of  international  law  was,  that 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  upon  principles 
laid  down  in  a  time  of  calm.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  many  articles  contained  in 
Ireaties,  if  treaties  wore  dissolved  by  war? 
Take  a  very  comtnon  case,  and  one  which 
would  be  found  provided  for  in  many  trea- 
ties  to  which  this  country  was  a  parly.  In 
case  of  war  breaking  out,  a  certain  time 
was  to  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  a  bel- 
ligerent Power  to  quit  the  territories  of 
the  other  belligerent.  Was  that  a  stipu- 
lation which  war  put  an  end  to  ?  Again, 
with  regard  to  a  treaty  stipulating  that 
public  debts  should  remain  payable  in  time 
of  war,  was  that  also  done  away  with  when 
war  broke  out  ?  He  would  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Chancellor  Kent's 
Commentot  tef .     He  says — 

"  Ab  a  general  rule,  the  obligations  of  treaties 
are  dissipated  by  hostUitles  ;  but  if  a  treaty  con- 
tains any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state 
of  future  war  and  make  proTision  for  such  an 
exigency,  those  stipulations  preserve  their  force 
and  obligation  when  the  rupture  takes  place. 
The  obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  so  far  from 
ceasing  in  time  of  war,  that  its  efficacy  becomes 
increased,  from  the  increased  necessity  for  it." 

And  he  goes  on  to  cite  the  instance  of  the 
exohange  of  prisoners  of  war.  Now,  this 
was  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  cleared 
op,  Whereas  it  was  now  left  in  studied 
yaguencss.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
were  entertained  on  this  subject,  some 
peraona  being  auiioM  to  go  forward  and 


others  to  go  back.    The  latter,  he  rentored 
to  say,  were  lapping  themselves  in  a  fool'i 
paradise,  for  they  thought  it  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  those  trea- 
ties.    It  was  idle  to  suppose  that  treaties 
could  be  got  rid  of  when  war  broke  oat;  aod 
he  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  considered  the  question  from  this 
point  of  view.     There  was  another  point 
on  which  great  confiision  existed.    A  good 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  analogy  of 
warlike  operations  on  land  and  aea,  and 
they  had  been  told  that  there  was  no  pro- 
tection for  private  property  on  land.    No 
one  pretended  there  was  perfect  protec- 
tion ;  but  was  there  no  difference  between 
the  principles  upon  which  private  property 
was  dealt  with  on  land  and  aea  ?     If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  were  now  in  the  House,  be 
would  bo  astonished  to  find  the  Government 
thus  abandoning  the  distinction  upon  which 
they  had  rested   their  opposition   to  the 
Danish  claims.     In  the  case  of  the  Danish 
claims  certain  property  of  ours  was  coofis- 
catcd  by  the  Danish  Government  in  con- 
sequence of  our  attack  on   Copenhagen. 
In  return  we  confiscated  certain  propertj 
of  Danes.     Our  subjects  who  had  lost  pro- 
perty called  on  us  to  reimburse  them  their 
losses  out  of  the  Danish  property  we  had 
seized.     Wo  admitted  some  of  the  claims 
and  rejected  others.      Why  did  we  do  so? 
Last  year  the  Attorney  General,  the  high- 
est lepal  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,  said, 
'*  We  admit  that  the  claimants  oi  proper- 
ty confiscated  on  land  aro  entitled  to  hare 
their   losses  made  good  ;   but  there  is  s 
great  distinction    to   be    drawn  between 
property    taken    on    land    and    property 
taken   at    sea ;    property  taken   on   land 
ought  to  be  restored,  but  propertj  taken 
on  ships  afloat  ought  not  to  bo  restored." 
Quoting  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  Chan- 
cellor  of   tho    Exchequer   said   maritime 
plunder  was   not   in   its   nature  so  inju- 
rious as  plunder  on  land,  and  that  in  til 
European  States  the  distinction  was  drawn 
between  seizure  on    land  and  seizure  at 
sea.    The  Attorney  General  held  the  same 
Inngungo.     But,  in  the  present  case,  when 
pressed  by  arguments  they  could  not  meet, 
they  proceeded  upon  an  entirely  ftise  •«• 
sumption,   and  tried  to  make  us  believe 
that  private  properly  was   no   more  ex- 
empt from   seizure  on  land   than  it  v** 
at  sea.      What    did    the    SecreUry  of 
War  tell  them  the  other  night?     The 
parallel  he  attempted  to   set  op  between 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington's  allowing  troops 
to  pull  down  houses  in  the  Peninsula  to 
obtain  fuel  and  the  case  now  put  forward, 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  sustained.  No 
one  went  to  the  length  of  saying,  that  if 
a  war-steamer  in  want  of  coals  saw  an 
enemy's  collier  passing  by,  she  would  not 
be  justified  in  taking  her  coals.  In  point 
df  fact,  she  wonld  take  them  out  of  an 
enemy's  or  even  out  of  a  neutral  ressel, 
for  ntider  such  circumstances  she  had  and 
would  exorcise  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
That  was  the  oase  which  really  corre- 
sponded to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  pro- 
ceedings. The  question  now  raised 
was,  not  how  to  supply  the  means 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  but  whether 
you  would  giro  to  your  army  that 
same  right  of  legalixed  plunder  as  you 
gave  to  the  captains  of  ships.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  allow  his 
ttn)ops  to  pillage  whole  Tillages,  and  get 
the  property  adjudged  to  them  in  Prize 
Courts.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  pillage,  and  severely 
punished  any  regiments  who  were  found 
committing  depredations.  The  learned 
Lord  Advocate  had  told  them  that  they 
ought  not  to  put  an  end  to  maritime 
plundering,  because  it  was  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  bringing  the  enemy  to 
terms;  and  the  object  being  to  make  war 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  they  ought  to 
put  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure  on 
their  adversary.  But  how  far  was  that 
reconcilable  with  the  principle  of  the  dif- 
ference between  plunder  by  land  and  by 
sea  ?  If  they  it  anted  to  put  the  greatest 
amount  of  pressure  on  their  adversary  by 
plundering  nim,  why  did  they  not  plunder 
him  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  ?  But  that 
was  not  what  they  wanted.  What  they 
wanted  was  not  to  lop  off  a  limb  here  and 
there,  but  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  surely  could  be  done 
better  by  plundering  his  territory.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind  rejected  the 
right  of  plundering  by  land,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  was  used  on  the  ground  of 
crippling  the  enemy  by  plundering  on  sea 
would,  he  ventured  to  say,  entirely  break 
down.  He  had  referred  to  tlie  dictum  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Could  anything  be 
more  absurd  than  to  justify  maritime  plun- 
der by  saying  that  it  was  less  injurious 
than  plunder  by  land,  and  yet  to  maintain 
that  it  was  more  efficacious  in  crippling 
your  enemy  ?  He  had  seen  in  books  of  in- 
ternational law  a  better  reason  for  maritime 
plunder  than  that  given  by  Sir  James  Mac- 


kintosh, and  It  was  that  plunder  by  sea 
was  more  out  of  sight  and  caused  less 
indignation  than  plunder  on  land.  There 
was  some  truth  in  that.  But  now  that 
commerce  had  developed  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent,  that  it  was  so  much  more  a 
matter  in  which  all  nations  had  a  joint 
interest,  they  could  hardly  attack  it  with- 
out  raising  a  storm  of  indignation  all  over 
the  world.  Some  years  ago  nations  had 
their  commerce  very  much  to  themselves, 
and  the  commerce  of  a  country  with  its 
colonies  might  be  attacked  without  inflict- 
ing great  injury  on  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
but  now  that  restrictions  had  been  re- 
moved, that  partitions  had  been  broken 
down,  if  they  attacked  the  commerce 
of  one  country,  they  would  bring  upoli 
them  the  desire  of  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  nearly  the  whole  world.  They 
bad  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  compara- 
tive advantages  and  disadvatages  of  the 
proposed  course  to  England,  and  the  whole 
matter  depended  on  that  consideration. 
Now,  he  did  not  ignore  the  humanitarian 
argument,  as  it  was  called — the  argument 
that  the  great  interests  of  humanitv  ought 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  but,  speaking  in 
that  House  and  as  an  Englishman,  he 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  consider  the 
interests  of  our  own  country;  that  wo  had 
to  look,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  question  on  the  naval  strength 
of  England;  and  secondly,  to  its  bearing 
upon  our  financial  power.  In  1855  the 
present  Secretary  for  War,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  George  Lewis), 
called  attention  to  the  advantages  that 
had  resulted  to  us  in  the  Russian  war  from 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  not  molesting 
neutral  commerce,  and  in  opening  his 
budget  he  said  that  the  observance  of  the 
rule  had  been  highly  ber.eficial  to  our  finan- 
cial position.  Two  things  were  needed 
to  carry  this  country  through  a  war,  and 
they  were  a  sound  and  flourishing  state  of 
the  finances  and  a  powerful  navy  ;  but 
both  would  be  in  danger  if  they  adopted 
a  rule  by  which  a  great  amount  of  com- 
merce would  be  disturbed  and  the  shipping 
of  the  country  imperilled.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  nature  of  the  British 
trade,  and  the  risk  to  which  it  would  be 
exposed.  The  question  was  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  balancing  the  tonnage  of  one 
country  against  the  tonnage  of  another. 
It  was  a  question  of  value.  Almost  all 
the  valuable  commerce  was  in  our  hands. 
The  whole  of  the  great  commerce  of  In- 
dia, the  whole  of  the  Australian  trade, 
[Seoond  Night. 
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and  part  of  the  trade  in  silks,  indigo,  &c,, 
was  carried  on  bj  English  vessels.  We 
might  capture  a  certain  number  of  cot- 
ton ships  or  timber  ships ;  but  how  would 
.that  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  our 
steamers  carrying  some  of  the  richest 
cargoes  in  the  world  ?  Now,  let  us  take 
a  lesson  from  history.  What  occurred 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War?  In  that 
war  England  distinguished  herself  most 
gloriously,  and  her  navy  was  particu- 
larly successful.  Smollett,  writing  of  the 
war  of  1760,  related  how  this  country 
had  120  ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  fire 
and  other  ships,  and  that  notwithstanding 
this  immense  armament,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  not  a  ship  of  the  line  at  sea, 
yet  the  enemy  were  so  on  the  alert  with 
their  small  ships  that  they  took  2,549  of 
our  merchant  ships  as  against  our  capture 
of  944  of  their  vessels,  including  442 
privateers.  It  was  not,  then,  a  question 
whether  our  navy  was  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  others.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  stronger  than  the  navy  of  any  other 
country,  and  he  bolieveil  stronger  than 
that  of  all  others  that  might  come  against 
us.  If  it  were  not,  he  knew  he  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  House  when  he  said 
that  it  ought  to  be  so.  But,  however 
overwhelming  it  might  be,  it  would  not  bo 
able  to  protect  our  trade,  as  was  evident 
from  such  a  case  as  that  he  had  cited.  Take 
the  case  of  the  contingency  of  a  war  with 
France — though  ho  heartily  trusted  that 
no  such  contingency  would  arise ;  but  if 
it  should,  what  were  the  purposes  for 
which  we  should  require  our  navy  ?  In  the 
first  place,  we  should  want  our  navy  for 
the  means  of  defence,  and  to  hermetically 
seal  the  Channel.  We  should  want  it  to 
blockade  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  prevent 
their  getting  out  of  Brest,  or  Toulon,  or 
Cherbourg.  We  should  want  it  to  main- 
tain our  communications  with  our  colonies, 
and  carry  succour  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
That  fleet  ought  not  to  be  frittered  away 
in  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  or  in 
making  prey  of  merchant  vessels  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  case  was  now  different 
from  what  it  was  in  former  wars ;  for  in 
former  wars  the  navy  did  the  proper  work 
of  a  navy,  and  privateers  were  sent  out  to 
do  the  work  of  snapping  up  the  enemy's 
trade.  But  now  an  end  was  put  to  priva- 
teering, and  he  asked,  ought  the  great 
navy  of  this  country,  maintained  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  be  frittered  away 
throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
in  protecting  or  making  war  upon  mer- 
iSir  Siaford  Northoote 


chant  vessels?  He  had  heard  it  said 
that,  when  they  gave  up  the  system  of 
crippling  an  enemy  by  destroying  his 
commerce,  the  navy  would  be  of  no 
further  use ;  but  he  desired  to  know  what 
was  the  meaning  of  such  an  asser- 
tion ?  In  the  last  Russian  war  was  not 
the  English  navy  of  the  highest  nae 
in  carrying  on  operations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Sebastopol,  and  in  providing  the 
army  with  necessary  supplies?  It  was 
by  our  superiority  in  supply uig  and  main- 
taining our  army  in  the  Crimea  that  we 
brought  Russia  to  terms ;  and  we  owed 
that  superiority  to  our  naval  power.  It 
might  be  depended  on  that  the  navy  would 
have  plenty  of  occupation  in  case  of 
war,  if  care  were  taken  to  give  it 
only  proper  occupation,  and  not  to  waste 
its  strength  in  employing  it  on  other 
business,  for  which  it  was  not  soited. 
In  these  observations  he  had  endeaTOured 
to  show  that  the  Government  had  not 
met  the  case  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,  or  grappled  with 
the  proposition  how  the  arrangements 
made  in  1856  affected  the  maritime 
strength  of  this  country.  The  next  con* 
sideration  was — if  those  arrangements  had 
placed  in  jeopardy  the  basis  on  which  the 
entire  naval  strength  of  the  country  rested, 
were  they  to  be  maintained  or  modified; 
and  if  modified,  in  what  sense  and  how 
far  ?  Was  it  possible  to  go  back,  or  to 
go  forward,  or  to  stay  where  they  were  ? 
He  thought  the  House  was  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  hon  Member  for  Liver- 
pool for  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  subject.  Ho  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  regretted  that  the  arrangements 
made  in  1856  had  not  formed  the  subject 
of  separate  and  full  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  time  they  were  effected. 
Able  and  valuable  as  was  the  argument 
which  was  conducted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  question  did  not  attract  so 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  tliis  country  as  if  it  had  been  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  the 
place  where  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
commercial  and  shipping  interests  met  faee 
to  face,  and  where  the  subject  could  have 
been  fairly  argued  and  brought  to  an  issue. 
But  it  was  never  too  late  to  attempt  to  re- 
pair a  fault,  and  he  hoped  that  the  presait 
Motion  would  be  treated  with  calm  delibera- 
tion, and  not  be  allowed  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  sweeping  and  summary  condemnation 
which  the  Government  had  at  present 
passed  upon  it.     The  House  woulo,  upon 
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a  question  affecting  the  interests  of  our 
country  for  all  time  to  come,  feel  the 
greatest  hesitation  in  taking  any  step 
which  could  embarrass  the  Ezocutire ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  important 
to  know  whether  we  could  trust  that  Ex- 
ecutire,  whose  antecedents  in  this  matter 
were  not  such  as  to  create  confidence  ;  and 
their  present  language,  contrasted  with 
their  former  language,  did  anything  but 
carry  conviction  as  to  their  ability  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  this  subject.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  forward  course  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties.  There  were 
difficulties  connected  with  blockade,  and 
with  the  question  of  contraband  of  war. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  and  would  not 
press  his  Motion  if  the  Government  would 
pledge  themselves  to  give  it  their  atten- 
tive consideration,  and  act  in  a  spirit  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  given  such  summary  intimation.  If 
the  Government  would  state  that  they 
would  give  the  matter  their  anxious  con- 
sideration, and  make  it  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation and  representation  with  other 
countries,  he  felt  assured  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  think  himself  under  the 

?ainful  necessity  of  dividing  the  House, 
'he  Resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend,  though 
framed  in  a  shape  well  suited  for  discus- 
sion, yet  was  not  one  on  which  a  division 
could  satisfactorily  be  taken.  It  set  forth, 
it  was  true,  that  the  state  of  our  inter- 
national law  was  indefinite,  and,  in  spite 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral the  other  evening  to  the  effect  that 
the  contrary  was  the  case,  he  must  so  far 
express  his  concurrence  in  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  He  could  not  look  on 
that  state  of  things  as  definite  or  satis- 
factory, when  he  saw  such  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  most  important  maritime  na- 
tion next  to  ourselves  was  or  was  not, 
bound  by  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  Articles  of  that  proposition  which 
had  been  taken  as  binding  on  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe.  He  for  one  could  not 
think  that  position  satisfactory  which  put 
in  jeopardy  the  carrying  trade  of  this 
country,  the  prosperity  of  our  commercial 
marine,  and  through  our  commercial  ma- 
rine the  very  security  and  foundation  on 
which  our  navy  itself  rested  ;  and  he  must 
say,  seeing  how  little  attention,  as  ap- 
parently was  the  case,  was  paid  to  it 
by  the   Government,   he  thought  .it   was 


a  proper  and  right  thing  that  the 
Government  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  attention  to  it.  But  the  Resolution, 
as  it  stood  was  merely  abstract,  and  he 
should  hesitate  to  vote  for .  such  a  Resolu- 
tion— a  mere  vague  Resolution,  which 
might  be  adopted  by  persons  holding  the 
most  opposite  views  of  the  matter  ;  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  go  entirely  with  many 
of  the  views  he  had  heard  expressed  on 
the  subject,  and  certainly  was  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  views  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  without  seeing  how  they  could 
meet  other  questions  that  would  necessarily 
be  raised.  He  was  anxious  to  take  warn- 
ing by  the  imprudence  of  the  Government 
themselves,  and  he  thought  the  advice  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  or  rather  that  of  his 
father,  might  be  adopted  by  this  country, 
•'  Never  put  your  arm  out  further  than 
you  can  draw  it  back  again."  He  thought 
that  advice  was  very  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  ;  and  until  the  whole 
question  was  thoroughly  sifted,  he  thought 
it  was  premature  to  come  to  any  decision 
upon  it.  But  while  he  asked  his  hon. 
Friend  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  or  not 
press  it  to  a  division,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
would  heartily  join  with  him  in  pressing 
the  matter  on  the  Government,  and  in  in- 
sisting that  the  country  should  not  remain 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done — 
that  it  should  not  remain  in  ignorance 
of  where  the  responsibility  lay ;  and 
that  the  country  should  not  fail  to  know, 
that  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition of  danger  which  had  been  termed 
the  brink  of  political  suicide,  it  was  to  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  that  we 
were  indebted  for  having  brought  us  into 
that  position. 

Mr.  LEVESON  GOWER  said,  that  he 
felt  at  a  loss  as  to  what  was  the  real  view 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  what  was  the 
course  which,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he 
seemed  to  wish  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  take.  He  looked  upon  the  question  at 
issue  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  holding,  as  he  did,  opinions  which 
might  by  many  be  regarded  as  extrava- 
gant with  regard  to  the  inhumanity  of  war, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  felt 
great  sympathy  in  any  proposal  brougbt 
forward  with  the  view  of  mitigating  its 
horrors.  The  more,  however,  he  had  con- 
sidered the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  the  more  difficult  did  he 
think  the  question  raised  by  him  of  solu- 
tion. In  dealing  with  it  he  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
-9-    [Second  Night. 
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spoken,  that  be  deemed  the  protperiij  of 
the  ibipperi'  interest  deserTing  of  oar 
best  atleotion,  for  he  knew  how  moch 
tbo  safety  of  the  country  depended  upon 
our  mercantile  marine.  We  must,  bow^ 
erer,  at  the  same  time  consider  what 
would  be  likely  to  be  the  effect  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  ?iew  of  the  proposal  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lirerpool  had  made. 
Its  operation,  of  course,  would  very  much 
depend  on  the  eitent  of  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  nation  with  which  we 
happened  to  be  at  war,  because  in  the 
case  of  the  nation  whose  commerce  bore 
but  a  small  proportion  to  her  power  we 
could  not  suppose  any  injury  inflicted  on 
the  commerce  would  so  materially  affect 
the  issue  of  the  war  as  would  under 
other  circumstances  be  the  case.  He 
might  further  ohsenre,  that  although  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  looked  upon  his 
countrymen  as  in  all  respects  superior  to 
the  inhabitants  of  other  lands,  yet  he  re- 
ffarded  them  as  to  a  remarkable  degree 
disposed  to  be  faithful  to  any  engage- 
ments into  which  they  might  bare  entered, 
while  he  had  not  the  same  confidence  in 
other  oonntries.  That  being  so,  he  feared 
that  although  certain  declarations  on  the 
subject  of  international  law  might  turn  out 
prejadicial  to  us  in  their  action,  yet  that 
haTing  been  parties  to  them  we  should  feel 
called  upon  to  abide  by  them  ;  whereas 
other  nations  might,  under  similar  eircum« 
stances,  take  a  different  course:  so  that 
we  should  be  at  a  disadvantage,  and  would 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  the  obser- 
vance of  the  engagement.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  should,  if  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
the  Motion  before  the  House,  be  obliged 
to  oppose  it ;  while  he  was  anxious  that 
the  House  should  not  be  oalled  upon  to 
come  to  a  division  at  all,  but  that  the 
question  involved  should  be  left  open  for 
Aitore  deliberation.  He  might  add  that 
the  argument  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon* 
MemW  for  Liverpool  did  not  bind  its 
supporters  to  any  definite  issue,  was  one 
wbieh  did  not  tell  with  him  in  its  favour, 
because  he  was  one  of  those  who  objected 
to  that  which  appeared  to  be  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  framing  Re8olutions--or 
*\irreeolutions"  as  they  had  been  pithily 
termed««-in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the 
votes  of  the  greatest  number  of  Members. 
Better  would  it  be,  he  thought,  if  in  that 
respect  the  House  were  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple carried  out  by  lawyers  in  their  plead<i 
ings,  in  which  a  definite  issue  was  raised, 
io  that  the  jury  might  know  what  it  was 


upon  which  they  were  called  upon  to  de- 
cide. 

Mr.  GAYB,  as  the  representative  of  a 
mercantile  port,  begged  to  tender  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  his  ss* 
knowledgments  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  had  brought  this  important  question 
before  the  House,  and  to  express  bis  concur* 
rence  in  the  views  he  had  so  well  explained. 
If  he  had  felt  any  doubts  as  to  the  co^ 
rectness  of  those  views  and  the  justice  of 
the  case,  those  doubts  would  have  been  re* 
moved  by  the  replies  of  their  opponents. 
They  had  in  their  speeches  relied  chiefly 
upon  the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Thoy 
had  endeavoured  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the 
cause,  by  accusing  them  of  spurious  philan- 
thropy  in  advocating  what  the  noble  Lorl 
at  the  head  of  the  Govornment  was  pleased 
then  to  call  a  suicidal  policy.  But  the  pbi* 
lanthropy,  if  spurious,  o^ed  its  origin  to 
the  Conference  of  Paris — the  policy,  if  s«i« 
cidal,  dated  from  that  event.  They  com* 
plained,  that  in  endeavonrtng  to  do  what 
they  were  charged  with  doing,  in  eo« 
deavouring  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war, 
their  opponents  had  unwittingly  and  with 
the  best  intentions  given  rise  to  another 
evil  of  enormous  magnitude.  They  said 
go  forwards  or  go  backwards.  For  the  sake 
of  humanity  they  would  prefer  the  former 
course;  but  if  that  did  not  suit,  they  were 
ready. to  accept  the  latter;  but  they  coold 
not  under  any  circumstances  remain  whers 
they  were.  They  showed  a  great  practi^ 
grievance,  no  less  than  the  possible  roia 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine.  Their 
opponents  did  not  say  a  word  on  thst 
pomt ;  but  raised  a  false  issue,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  conceal  the  real  question  is  a 
cloud  of  words,  and  arguments  which  poai« 
tively  had  tery  little  bearing  upon  the  sob- 
ject.  The  right  hen.  Secretary  at  War  went 
so  far  as  to  expend  some  time  in  eritieiaiBi 
the  language  of  the  Resolution.  Baraeit 
men,  with  great  interests  at  stake,  weie 
not  so  exact  in  their  language  as  if  they 
were  writing  a  classical  inscription ;  but  it 
oould  not  be  pretended  that  the  objeet  ef 
the  Resolution  was  misunderstood.  Tba 
Attorney  General,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
anticipated  that  the  Liverpool  serdiaDt 
was  going  to  break  a  lance  with  him  oa 
legal  technicalities,  but  the  whole  coob^ 
knew  the  object  he  had  in  view.  The 
question  was  brought  before  the  Houfte  a 
year  ago.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  writers 
on  international  law,  the  press,  had  allbeea 
busy  in  discussing  it  on  the  very  groundt 
advanced  by  his  hon.  Fneod.    To  past  oa 
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to  the  Bobjeot-matter.  It  had  been  urged 
that  iuch  a  eourse  as  be  ad?oeated  would 
deprive  England  of  the  advantage  of  her 
preponderating  navy ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Conference  at  Paria,  would  deprive  her  of 
the  advantage  of  her  equally  preponde- 
rating mercantile  marine.  It  had  been 
well  shown  that  the  merchant  ships  of  bel- 
ligerents would  be  laid  up  or  sold,  and  that 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  neutrals  ;  therefore  the 
nation  with  the  greatest  number  of  mer- 
chant vessels  would  suffer  most,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  would  be  pro  ianto  diminish- 
ed, and  a  vast  amount  of  the  sinews  of  war 
lost  just  when  most  needed.  Not  only  so  ; 
after  a  long  war  they  might  see,  as  many 
other  nations  had  seen,  with  dismay ^ — 
— **  more  Inconstant  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display  her  sail." 

Trade  might  find  new  channels  ;  and  all 
mercantile  men  knew  how  difficult  it  was 
to  ten^pt  it  back  again  to  (he  paths  it 
had  once  abandoned. 

If,  however,  his  hon.  Friend's  views 
were  adopted,  maritime  war  would  be  con- 
fined generally  to  two  operations— engage- 
ments and  blockade.  In  each  of  these 
the  powerful  navy  of  England  would  give 
her  an  immense  advantage,  and  while  the 
enemy's  coasts  were  sealed,  her  merchant 
ships  would  carry  on  their  usual  avoca- 
tions ;  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  more  quickly,  inasmuch  as  there 
would  be  no  competition  from  those  ports 
which  her  squadrops  were  watching,  It 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  tactics  of 
modem  war  would  be  to  strike  at  the  heart 
and  neglect  the  extremities.  If  that  were 
so,  then  his  hon.  Friend's  plan  would  keep 
at  home  the  numerous  cruisers  which  now 
must  be  scattered  on  convoy  duty  (if  any 
ships  remained  to  be  convoyed)  over  every 
sea  liable  to  be  cut  off  in  detail  by  superior 
force,  and  it  would  specially  reliere  our 
colonies,  whose  affection  for  the  mother 
country  would  not  be  increased  by  having 
their  commercial  marine  destroyed  in 
quarrels  with  which  they  might  have  no 
concern.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  at 
War,  indeed,  said  that  nq  such  compact 
would  be  observed.  If  that  were  so,  cadit 
qucBiHo :  but  the  same  applied  to  the  com- 
pact against  privateering,  which  concerned 
neutrals  no  more  than  that  did.  If,  then, 
that  experiment  were  worth  trying,  there 
could  be  no  good  grounds  for  not  extending 
it  a  little  farther.  It  had  been  said  that 
there  was  no  diffsrence  now  between  the 


praotice  of  war  on  land  and  at  sea  }  and 
instances  of  destruction  of  private  property 
in  land  warfare  had  been  given.  No 
doubt  these  had  occurred.  If  we  read 
accounts  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
through  Spain  or  Bussia,  we  should  find 
precedents  for  every  atrocity  that  ever 
disgraced  human  nature  i  but  those  were 
the  separable  accidents,  not  the  essence 
or  objeot  of  war.  On  the  other  band, 
there  were  instances,  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  observed,  of  compensation  having  been 
paid  for  the  destruction  of  property  on 
land.  He  (Mr.  Gave)  had  been  told  that 
the  proprietor  of  Uougoumont  was  no 
greater  loser  than  the  noble  proprietor  of 
Nottingham  Castle  by  its  eonflagration. 
Then  take  narratives  of  war,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  did  we  not  find  the  soldier 
regretting  the  unavoidable  destruction  of 
private  property  ;  the  sailors  glorying  in 
it,  and  why?  Because  on  land  it  waa 
their  duty  to  spare,  and  at  sea  their  duty 
to  capture  and  destroy.  He  remembered, 
however,  reading  (he  thought  in  Basil  HaH't 
reminiscences)  of  the  reluctanee  he  felt  in 
bearing  down  iu  a  fine  frigate  on  a  poor 
little  merchantman,  close  at  home,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  reducing  the  peaceful 
trader  at  once  from  eompetence  to  beggary. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  some  of  the  most 
merciless  privateorsnien  had  originally 
been  honest  traders,  ruined  in  this  manner^ 
and  thus  embittered  against  the  world. 
The  Secretary  of  State  told  them  that 
his  hon.  Friend's  doctrine  had  never  been 
admitted  by  diplomatists.  Well,  diplo<« 
matists  had  fW)quently  shown  very  little 
consideration  for  commeroial  interests  | 
but.  in  faet,  tho  severity  of  practice  had 
increased  of  late  years.  Before  the  ro« 
volutionary  war  the  French  and  English 
were  accustomed  to  spare  each  others 
fishing  vessels,  '*  from  tenderness,  as  Lord 
Stowell  said,  to  a  poor  and  industriooa 
order  of  people."  And  as  tho  loss  of  priae 
money  had  sometimes  been  mentioned  aa 
likely  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  navy, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  notioe  that  in  Sir 
Robert  Walpolo's  time  the  distribution  of 
prise  money  was  very  different  from  what 
it  now  was,  without  any  suoh  result*  We 
were  told  that  it  was  intended  for  threo 
purposes  I  1.  To  assist  the  Crown  in  de« 
fi*aying  the  expense  of  the  war.  2.  To 
lighten  taxes.  3.  To  afford  reparation  to 
injured  merchants ;  and  it  was  ruled  in 
those  days  that  "  its  allotment  to  the  cap* 
tors  was  unfair  to  the  nation  (tt)d  ui\juat  to 
suffering  merchants." 
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It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that  comroer- 
cial  men  gained  bj  war,  and  therefore 
ought  to  suffer  from  it.  They  used  to  be 
told  that  agriculturists  gained  bj  war,  but 
however  that  might  be,  it  was  not  the 
commercial  classes  generally  who  would 
be  the  greatest  sufferers,  but  one  par- 
ticular class,  the  shipowners,  who  certainly 
did  not  gain  by  war  as  a  body,  though  a 
few  individuals,  of  course,  might  make  large 
profits  by  hiring  ships  at  high  rates  to 
Government.  But  was  it  true  that  any 
amount  of  distress  among  the  mercan- 
tile community  would  force  a  country  to 
peace,  was  it  not  rather  evident  from 
history  that  the  harder  the  heel  of  an 
enemy  presses,  the  higher  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  rises  against  it  ?  Witness 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  many  others. 
Had  the  distress  of  a  particular  class 
much  influence  in  inducing  a  people  to 
alter  its '  policy  ?  The  instance  of  the 
ruined  West  India  proprietors  once  so 
powerful  in  this  House  and  country,  proved 
the  contrary. 

The  Secretary  at  War,  by  way  of  re- 
ductio  ad  dbsurdum,  instanced  the  pos- 
sibility of  enemy's  vessels  sailing  into 
Portsmouth  through  our  fleet.  If  they 
did,  they  would  probably  bring  something 
which  Portsmouth  wanted  ;  but  this  was 
a  question  of  trading  with  enemies,  which 
did  not,  as  he  understood  it,  come  within 
the  scope  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Resolu- 
tion. They  did  not  (and  in  this  particular, 
some  of  their  opponents  had  misconceived 
their  views),  they  did  not  desire  that  bel- 
ligerents should  trade  together  in  war  as 
in  peace.  That  might  be  prevented  by  a 
blockade  as  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  neu- 
trals, or  by  excepting  from  protection 
enemy's  vessels  found  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast,  or  in  any  way  they  pleased. 
This  Resolution  applied  only  to  the  high 
seas.  They  did  not  wish  to  prevent  bel- 
ligerents from  injuring  each  other,  but  to 
prevent  both  belligerents  or  even  possible 
belligerents  being  injured  for  the  advan> 
tage  of  neutrals.  They  wore  accused  of 
wishing  to  alter  the  established  practice, 
but  it  was  the  conference  of  Paris  which 
had  made  the  innovation,  of  which  they 
did  but  point  out  the  mischievous  tendency. 
He  would  not  trespass  longer  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House  ;  but  he  would  quote, 
in  conclusion,  the  opinion  of  Yattel  on  the 
subject.     Yattel  said — 

"  All  damage  done  to  the  enemy  mmecessarily, 
every  act  of  hostility  which  does  not  tend  to  pro- 
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care  victory  and  bring  the  war  to  a  coodosioo, 
is  a  licentioosness  condemned  by  the  law  of 
nature." 

He  (Mr.  Gave)  believed  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  dictum  of  the  jurist  coincided 
with  the  instinct  of  common  sense  and 
common  humanity.  He  believed  that  the 
plunder  of  private  property  on  the  high 
seas  did  not  tend  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  therefore  he  sapported  his 
hon.  Friend  in  his  attempt  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  sooner  or  later  he  would  suc- 
ceed. He  might  bo  in  a  minority  then,  hat 
let  him  remember  that  a  minority  did  not 
always  represent  the  reduced  adherents  of 
an  exploded  doctrine;  it  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  the  advocates  of  one  which  had 
not  yet  taken  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
but  the  justice  and  truth  of  which  the 
whole  nation  would  one  day  recognise. 

Sm  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
ventured  to  think  he  could  bring  under 
notice  two  or  three  points  which  had  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  House.  To 
the  Motion  itself  the  principal  objection 
would  probably  be  the  inexpediency  of 
adopting  an  abstract  Resolution  on  a 
subject  the  House  was  not  competent  to 
deal  with  ;  but  a  much  more  practical 
sense  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  argu- 
ments of  its  supporters,  whose  object  was 
to  urge  upon  Ministers  the  expediency  of 
communicating  with  foreign  Powers  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  maritime  capture.  The 
Declaration  of  Paris  had  been  referred  to; 
and  it  was  argued  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Resolution  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
right  of  maritime  capture  could  co-exist 
with  the  second  article  of  that  Declara- 
tion, under  which  a  neutral  flag  protects 
the  enemy's  goods,  without  iniuring  the 
shipping  and  commerce  of  this  country. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  said  that 
was  proved  by  experience,  because,  when 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  war  with 
France  in  1859,  certain  merchants  shipped 
their  goods  on  inferior  American  bottoms 
at  freights  60  per  cent  higher  than  those 
at  which  they  could  have  been  shipped  on 
superior  English  vessels.  Now,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  nctual  experience  the 
other  way,  he  (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid)  would 
have  suggested,  that  as  there  was  no  real 
foundation  for  the  alarm  of  war,  so  there 
might  have  been  no  real  foundation  for  the 
fear  of  injurious  consequences  to  British 
commerce  if  war  had  unfortunately  brokea 
out,  and  that  the  facts  were  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  which  had  been 
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drawn  from  them.     But  there  was  actual 
experience  the  other  way.     The  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  was  adopted  in  1856,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War  ;  hut  the 
principle  of   the    neutral     flag    covering 
enemy's  goods  had  heen  emhodied  in  the 
Proclamation    issued   in    March  1854,  at 
the  commencement  of  that  war.  This  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  and  that  of  the  maritime 
right  of  capture,    the  anticipation  of  the 
conjoint  operation  of  which  filled  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,  and  those  on  whose 
behalf  he   spoke,    with  such  unmitigated 
alarm,    had    been    in    conjoint  operation 
during   the  whole  of    the    contest    with 
Russia.    Yet  the  ruinous  effects  predicted 
by    those    who    supported    this    Resolu- 
tion  had    not    followed.       So    far   from 
it,  our  trade,   except  with    the    enemy's 
country,  was  not   interrupted  ;  our  ships 
traversed  every  sea  undisturbed,  and  the 
commerce    of    the    enemy   was   entirely 
banished     from    the    ocean.      This  fact 
went  far,  therefore,  to  upset  the  theories 
of  the  mover  and  supporters   of  this  Re- 
solution. No  doubt,  the  result  to  which  he 
had   referred   arose   from  the  undisputed 
superiority  of  our  fleet  and  that  of  France 
our  ally,  but  it  showed  practically  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  Resolution  called  upon 
us  to  forego.     Intelligent  minds   in  other 
countries,  with  difl'erent  and  even  contrary 
interests — minds  which  looked  at  our  naval 
superiority  and  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
it  with  as  much  dislike  as  we  regarded 
them    with   satisfaction  —  took  the  same 
view  of  the  advantage  which  this   right 
of   maritime  capture  gave  us.     In  proof 
of   this   he    would   refer    to    a    despatch 
written    by    Mr.   Maroy,   in  July   1856, 
by  direction  of   President  Pierce,  to  the 
French  Minister  at  Washington,  and  giv- 
ing the  reasons  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  declining  to  accede  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  unless   it  were  accompa- 
nied by  what  was  now  proposed— the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  maritime  capture.   Mr. 
Marcj  said,  that  if  the  use  of  privateering 
were  abandoned  while  the  right  of  capture 
at  sea  continued,  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
would    be  surrendered   to    those    foreign 
Powers  which  had  adopted  the  policy,  and 
had  the  means,  of  keeping  up  large  navies. 
It  was  impossible  to  read  that  despatch 
without  seeing,  that  if  Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr. 
Pierce,  instead  of  being  Secretary  of  State 
and  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
heen  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  they  would  have  been  just  as 
determined  as  the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble 
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Viscount  not  to  advise  the  Crown  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  maritime  capture.  It 
was  said  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
actually  injurious  to  our  commerce.  But 
this  objection  would  not  bear  a  moment's 
examination,  since  the  first  article  of  the 
Declaration  would  exempt  In  war  our  mer- 
chant ships,  and  the  goods  they  carry,  from 
capture  by  privateers  ;  and  the  second 
would  exempt  our  goods  carried  in  neutral 
bottoms  from  capture  of  any  kind.  The 
real  objection  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
was,  that  the  second  article  sacrificed  some 
portion  of  the  advantages  arising  from  our 
naval  superiority,  because,  although  it 
would  certainly  confer  some  benefit  on 
our  trade,  it  would  confer  greater  benefit 
on  the  trade  of  weaker  nations.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  than  to  ascribe  to 
the  supporters  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  an  indisposition  to  see  the  horrors  of 
war  mitigated.  The  horrors  of  war  were 
not  to  be  mitigated  by  passing  a  Resolu* 
tion  such  as  this.  The  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  warlike  opera- 
tions themselves — the  sufferings  of  brave 
soldiers  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
vaded territory— the  sorrow  which  in  both 
the  belligerent  countries  the  loss  of  rela- 
tives carried  into  homes  of  every  class, 
from  the  noble's  mansion  to  the  peasant's 
cottage — these  were  the  evils  which  caused 
war  to  be  regarded  with  dislike  by  a  hu- 
mane and  considerate  people;  and  in  com* 
parison  with  these  it  would  regard  as  of 
little  materiality  the  necessity  of  paying  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  of  insurance  on  its 
merchant  ships.  Wars  would  best  be  pre- 
vented by  a  firm  and  at  the  same  time  a 
temperate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. If,  notwithstanding  such  a 
policy,  this  country  should  be  involved 
in  a  contest,  the  people,  he  believed, 
would  patiently  endure  the  hardships  ne- 
cessary in  such  a  state  of  things  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Government  ought 
to  invite  that  conflict  and  to  prolong  those 
sacrifices,  by  unwisely  surrendering  that 
right  of  maritime  capture  which  Mr. 
Marcy  said,  and  said  truly,  conferred  the 
most  important  advantages  on  the  greatest 
of  maritime  Powers. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  would  not  press 
his  Resolution  to  a  division,  although  he 
quite  agreed  with  him  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  on  this  subject  was  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  he  believed  that  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. At  various  Jp^,  from  the  treaty 
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of  Utrecht  downwards,  this  country  ac- 
ceded to  the  principle  that  neutral  ships 
should  cover  enemies'  goods,  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  recent  Declaration  of 
Paris.  He  could  not  but  think  that  De- 
claration was  of  a  binding  character,  and 
he  was  astonished  when  he  heard  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  throwing  doubt  upon  it.  We 
entered  into  that  arrangement  in  the  face 
of  the  world ;  and  although  it  had  not  re- 
ceived formal  ratification  in  the  shape  of 
a  treaty,  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  if  they  threw  doubt 
on  the  binding  force  of  it  now.  It  never 
could  be  contended  for  an  instant,  that 
because  two  nations,  parties  to  a  treaty, 
engaged  in  war,  the  ^tipulat/  ms  they  had 
contracted  with  other  Powers  irere  thereby 
to  be  violated.  He  took  it  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
would  bind  us  in  future ;  and  the  ques- 
tion that  remained  to  be  solved  was,  whe- 
ther they  would  go  a  step  further  and 
adopt  the  substance  of  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  which  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  private 
property  of  belligerents  should  be  free  from 
capture  at  sea.  He  doubted  whether  Eng- 
land would  be  a  loser,  as  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  think,  if  she  took  a 
further  step  in  advance.  He  was  as  little 
prepared  as  any  man  to  tie  up  the  hands 
of  this  country,  or  to  curtail  that  naval 
supremacy  of  England  on  which  her  great- 
ness and  her  security  depended ;  but  he 
very  much  doubted  whether,  looking  to 
the  vast  amount  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country  and  its  diffusion  over  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  navy  to  protect  it  efficiently  in  time  of 
war.  There  could  be  no  question  that  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
would  be,  if  the  present  state  of  maritime 
law  remain  unchanged,  to  throw  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  into  the  hands  of 
neutrals  ;  and  therefore  he  thought  our  in- 
terests were  concerned  in  a  further  relaxa- 
tion of  that  law.  But  whaterer  course 
they  adopted  in  this  matter,  they  roust  not 
interfere  with  the  right  of  blockade,  and, 
as  he  understood  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool,  he  did  not  intend  by  his  Reso- 
lution to  interfere  with  that  right.  The 
object  of  a  blockade  was  to  close  up  a  par- 
ticular place,  not  an  entire  coast.  Wlien 
that  was  done,  the  object  in  view  was  at- 
tained. But  the  commerce  of  a  country 
whose  ports  were  blockaded  would  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  in  neutral  vessels.  He 
4id  not  think  that  the  great  injury  which 
Lord  Barry  Vane 


was  apprehended  would  result  from  the 
relaxation  of  that  law  contended  for  ;  bat 
for  the  preserTation  of  the  greatness  of 
this  country,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  great  maritime  supremacy,  no  change 
should  be  made  without  corresponding 
stipulations  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
blockade.  If  they  were  made,  be  would 
not  object  to  such  a  well-considered  re- 
laxation of  the  law  as  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  feeling  of  the 
world  at  large  seemed  to  demand.  But  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  that 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  were  not 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
naval  supremacy  of  this  country.  He 
agreed  with  the  sentiment  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  war  was  not  decided  by  the  loss 
to  be  endured.  Individuals  most  neces- 
sarily to  a  certain  degree  suffer  during 
war,  but  he  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the 
present  discussion  would  be  to  lessen  the 
horrors  which  attended  it.  The  sufferinga 
of  individuals  would,  he  trusted,  be  les»- 
ened,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
cripple  our  means  of  bringing  war  to  a 
speedy  termination. 

Mr.  BUXTON  shared  the  surprise  and 
regret  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Stamford 
^  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  at  tho  statement  of  the 
J  Lord  Advocate  as  to  the  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  private  property  during  war. 
I  He  was  under  the  impression  that  now-a- 
I  days  it  was  an  acknowledged  role  among 
civilized  nations,  that,  subject  to  the  first 
and  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
army  and  carrjfing  out  the  operations  of 
war,  private  property  should  be  respected* 
He  did  not  see  how  any  other  practice 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  well-known 
fact  that  indemnity  was  paid  to  private  io- 
dividnals  whose  property  had  been  confis- 
cated or  destroyed  by  Denmark  during  the 
war  upon  that  State.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  question  was,  how  did 
the  proposal  before  the  House  bear  upon 
our  naval  supremacy  ?  If  it  would  pro- 
mote that  object,  he  could  not  conceive  that 
any  Englishman  would  oppose  it.  If  it 
would  detract  from  our  power  in  that 
respect,  then  he  was  sure  Members  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  would  unite  against 
it.  Humane  considerations  were,  no 
doubt,  entitled  to  great  weight,  but  in 
this  instance  they  appeared  to  him  quite 
incidental.  He  would  waive  the  point  of 
humanity,  and  consider  the  bearing  of 
the  proposition  upop^imi;^  iiiyi^^#on|^macy. 
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Upon  the  one  side  it  had  been  argued,  that 
haying  a  larger  navy  than  any  other 
Power,  if  we  surrendered  this  one  great 
right  of  defence,  we  should  be  giving  up 
our  naval  supremacy.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said  that  we  still  retain  the 
right  of  blockade,  and  that  as  long  as  we 
had  that  power  our  na^ai  supremacy 
would  be  exhibited  in  our  being  able  to 
blockade  an  enemy's  ports,  to  crush  any 
force  with  which  he  might  attempt  to 
destroy  that  blockade,  and  to  protect  our 
owu  ports  from  a  retaliatory  blockade.  If 
the  proposition  now  made  were  agreed 
to,  we  should  be  able  to  blockade  an 
enemy's  ports  with  far  greater  efficiency 
than  at  present.  Now  we  were  compelled 
to  scatter  our  ships  all  over  the  world 
as  convoys  to  our  merchantmen;  bat  in 
the  other  case  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
centrate our  fleets  upon  the  enemy's 
coasts,  and  so  seal  up  his  ports  and  exter- 
minate his  commerce  so  long  as  the  war 
i!(fiould  last.  At  the  same  time,  our 
enemy,  not  being  equal  to  us  in  naval 
force,  could  not  bloclcade  our  ports,  and 
having  no  lon^rer  the  right  to  wander  over 
all  the  seas  of  the  world  to  prey  upon  our 
commerce,  his  navy  would  be  practically 
useless  to  him.  Another  consideration 
was,  that  though  our  powers  of  offence  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation, 
our  mercantile  marine  was  greater  also. 
In  respect  to  ships  of  war,  we  had  562, 
againsi  327  of  France,  or  not  quite  double 
the  number ;  but  in  respect  of  commer- 
cial  marine,  our  vessels  were  tfe  times  the 
number  of  those  of  France.  Therefore, 
although  our  greater  naval  power  would 
enable  us  to  inflict  greater  damage  upon 
France,  yet  the  power  would  be  balanced 
by  the  disadvantage  of  oor  larger  commer- 
cial inariue,  offering  increased  opportunities 
for  attack  and  seizure.  A  third  consider- 
ation was  one  that  had  been  referred  to 
already  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  overwhelming,  that 
we  had  no  longer  thd  power  of  touching 
an  enemy's  trade  except  in  the  way  of 
blockade.  We  had  given  up  the  right  of 
seizing  neutral  ships  carrying  enemy's 
£;ouds,  and  now  we  had  only  the  power 
of  touching  an  enemy's  ship  carrying 
neutral  goods.  The  inevitable  effect  of 
a  maritime  war  would  be  now,  not  to 
stop  the  trade  of  our  enemy,  but  to  trans- 
fer that  trade  to  the  ships  of  neutrals.  It 
was  clear  that  no  country  could  suffer  so 
mucli  as  England  from  the  destruction  for 
m  time  of  her  carrying  trade  at  sea.     It 


might  be  said,  that  although  that  would  bd 
a  cause  of  regret,  yet  it  would  afl'ect 
only  one  interest,  and  in  times  of  war 
some  interests  must  suffer.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  how  far  such  a  state  of  things 
would  affect  our  naval  supremacy.  Sup- 
posing that  a  war  in  which  we  werd 
engaged  were  to  last  three,  four,  or  fivd 
years,  it  was  obvious  that  during  that 
time  the  operations  of  our  commercial 
shipping  must  be  confined  to  our  owd 
ports,  while  our  foreign  and  distant  trad^ 
would  be  carried  on  in  neutral  bottoms  \ 
and  probably,  when  the  war  was  over, 
we  should  find  that  the  neutral  country 
or  countries  had  availed  themselves  of 
their  opportunities  by  purchasing  ouf 
unemployed  ships  and  attaching  our 
sailors  to  their  service  by  the  offer  of 
higher  wages,  and  probably  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  commercial  marine  thai 
would  put  an  end  for  the  future  to  our 
naval  supremacy.  He  was  sorry  to  b^ 
opposed  to  the  Government  upon  this 
point;  but  when  he  found  that  the  ob- 
jection raisc'd  against  the  proposition  that 
it  would  diminish  our  power  of  defence, 
was  overborne  by  the  considerations  he 
had  mentioned,  could  not  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing the  opinions  which  he  entertained. 
Mft.  NBWDBGATE  rejoiced  that  hi^ 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Ho  rsfall)  had  brought  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  for 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  one  of  those  wh6 
felt  in  1856  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  sanctioned  our  representative  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  greatly  ^xceedinff 
the  functions  which  the  country  understood 
he  was  empowered  to  fulfil.  What  ^ere 
the  facts  ?  Lord  Clarendon  was  sent  to 
France  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  undertook,  on  the  part  of 
his  country,  to  settle  the  law  which  should 
regulate  all  future  maritime  warfare.  Now» 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  contended  that  that 
was  a  rash  act  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Clarendon  as  well  as  of  the  Government, 
and  he  believed  that  by  that  act  our  mari- 
time supremacy  has  been  most  grievously 
imperilled.  It  was  idle  to  judge  of  our 
position  from  our  present  predominance 
and  the  large  navy  which  we  maintained. 
We  must  consider  the  source  from  which, 
that  strength  was  derived,  and  the  mean^ 
as  well  as  the  motives  which  induced  and 
enabled  ns  to  maintain  that  mighty  navy. 
If  the  Government  were  to  tell  the  people 
of  this  country  that  they  maintained  that 
navy  merely  to  guard  our  country  fh>4 
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inTasion,  the  people  might  say  that  thoj 
had  already  aDSwered  that  purpose  bj  the 
Volunteer  movement  and  bj  the  patience 
with  which  they  bad  submitted  to  our 
great  expenditure  on  fortifications.  They 
might  answer  by  saying,  *'  We  will  guard 
our  shores  from  an  invasion  of  the  enemy 
by  our  own  internal  strength."  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  might  think  that  as  rash  an 
undertaking  as  that  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  But  bis  objection  to  the 
proposal  of  his  bon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  was,  that  it  would  propagate 
a  very  dangerous  delusion.  Because,  what 
did  he  propose?  His  hon.  Friend  pro- 
posed that  some  universal  treaty  or  some 
declaration  of  maritime  law  should  be 
adopted  by  which  private  property  might 
at  all  times  be  sacred  on  the  sea.  Every- 
body's business,  however,  was  nobody's 
business.  If  that  declaration  stood  by 
itself,  with  the  prospect  merely  of  being 
supported  by  the  general  concurrence  of 
mankind,  that  concurrence  would  not, 
probably,  be  enforced  until  the  commer- 
cial marine  of  some  country  had  su^ered 
a  grievous  loss  by  capture  and  dep^rada- 
tion.  It  bad  been  argued  in  the  House, 
that  the  commercial  marine  of  England 
being  the  largest,  it  was  the  most  likely 
to  suffer  from  capture.  There  was  every 
inducement  to  attack  it ;  and  if  it  were 
guarded  only  by  some  declaration  of  inter- 
national law,  which  nobody  in  particular 
was  interested  in  enforcing,  he  could  easily 
conceive  how  England  might  be  reduced  to 
the  position  of  righting  her  own  wrongs, 
and  that  righting  would  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed if  it  were  not  preceded  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Let  the  House  remember, 
they  must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the 
observance  of  treaties  by  foreign  Powers. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  had  shown 
in  the  affair  of  the  Trent  that  they  were 
only  brought  to  respect  international  law 
1>y  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
that  were  likely  to  follow  its  violation. 
Look  at  France.  The  present  dynasty 
there  was  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  first  French  revolution,  and  we  had 
jrecently  beard  that  members  of  the  Na- 
.poleon  family  had  boasted  in  the  Senate 
that  they  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
that  revolution.  What  were  the  effects 
of  the  predominance  of  those  principles 
when  they  came  into  force  under  the 
first  Napoleon  as  chief  of  the  Republic? 
Those  principles  meant  a  reaction  towards 
what  was  called  the  law  of  nature,  which 
^was  termed  advanced  civilization  by  those 
Mr,  Newdegate 


who  admired  the  revolutionary  constitution 
of  France  when  it  suited  their  purposes, 
but  which  they  designated  as  barbarism 
in  other  cases.  That  was  the  nature  of 
those  principles,  and  under  the  influence 
of  them  the  French  had  broken  at  once 
through  every  bond  of  international  law, 
and  set  at  defiance  every  treaty.  The 
House  had  heard  repeatedly  during  this  de- 
bate, that  although  the  maritime  relations 
of  Europe  were  regulated  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  treaties  and  maritime  law  up  to 
1793,  after  that  period  the  obligations 
and  restrictions  of  those  treaties  were 
swept  away  ;  that  such  was  the  domina- 
tion of  mere  revolutionary  force  that  it  car- 
ried away  with  it  the  treaties  upon  which 
Europe  had  hitherto  relied.  Let  them  not 
persuade  themselves  that  they  could  trust 
to  paper  declarations,  when  they  saw  two  of 
the  greatest  maritime  Powers  of  the  world 
still  boasting  that  their  institutions  are 
founded  on  those  revolutionary  principles 
and  boasting  of  their  adherence  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  France  it  is  welKknown  that 
she  defies  the  treaties  of  1815,  proclaimed 
her  intention  to  violate  them,  and  undis- 
guisedly  sought  to  break  through  the  con- 
ditions then  imposed  upon  her  by  Europe. 
He  did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  hia  belief  that  the 
Emperor  would  willingly  control  those 
principles.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  pre- 
sent Sovereign  of  France,  so  far  as  be 
could,  and  so  long  as  he  dared,  would  be 
the  friend  of  England.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  before  he  left  this  country  he 
had  said  that  he  might  find  himself  placed 
in  circumstances  which  would  render  it 
impossible  for  him,  having  regard  to  self- 
preservation,  speaking  always  as  the  bead 
of  the  state  of  France,  to  remain  the 
friend  of  England  or  even  to  abstain  from 
invading  England.  Well,  they  must  take 
these  facts  into  account  in  considering  this 
question.  He  felt  that  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  might  effect  aa 
object  which  he  for  one  should  not  lament 
— by  reducing  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
to  an  absurdity.  But  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  this  effect.  It  would  prove 
a  delusion  to  the  commercial  marine  of 
this  country.  It  would  induce  a  false  se- 
curity. It  would  avail  those  who  sought  to 
reduce  our  armaments  by  supplying  them 
with  such  an  argument  as  this — *'  What 
need  we  this  expense  for  our  navy  ?  Is 
not  our  commerce  protected  by  this  Decla- 
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ration  ?"  And  jet  when  the  teat  oame, 
the  Declaration  might  be  found  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  was  written.  Per- 
haps he  might  be  accused  of  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  Europe,  and  of  great 
nations,  in  saying  that  he  should  not  like 
to  trust  the  preservation  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  this  country  to  any  mere  treaty 
or  declaration  of  maritime  law,  however 
generally  adopted.  He  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  so  ;  and  for  that  reason  he 
rejoiced  in  the  course  taken  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
declaring  that  be  would  not  be  forced 
further  in  that  course.  He  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  thought  he  had  gone  too  far  already 
in  sanctioning  the  Paris  declaration  of 
maritime  law.  They  must  not,  however, 
neglect  the  representations  made  by  the 
shipping  interest.  There  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  manufacturing  interest 
would  not  suffer  equally  with  shipping 
interest ;  for  the  complaint  was,  that 
English  goods,  in  the  event  of  war, 
would  be  committed  to  foreign  ships  for 
transport.  We  knew  that  was  true,  be- 
cause, before  the  Declaration  of  1854, 
which  arose  out  of  the  necessities  of 
our  alliance  with  France,  that  House  was 
warned  by  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
Messrs.  Phillimore,  whom  he  regretted 
not  seeing  on  those  benches,  that  neutrals 
had  already  grasped  a  great  portion  of  the 
transport  trade,  which  otherwise  should  be 
conBned  ezdnsively  to  our  own  shipping, 
and  that  our  shipping  had  suffered  a  dis- 
advantage in  consequence  of  about  20 
per  cent.  The  plain  and  palpable  fact 
was,  that  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
our  commercial  marine  was  placed  at  a 
manifest  disadvantage ;  and  if  we  suf- 
fered our  marine  to  be  placed  at  this  dis- 
advantage for  any  lengthened  period,  we 
ahould  1^  striking  at  the  root  of  our  mari- 
time defences,  and  sapping  that  strength 
which  was  developed  in  Her  Majesty's 
navy.  It  was  obvious,  that  unless  Her 
•Majesty's  navy  were  supported  by  an 
adequate  commercial  marine,  we  could 
not  hope  to  continue  it  in  that  strength 
which  we  all  desired.  In  that  House  he 
had  heard  privateering  spoken  of  as  a 
most  barbarous  usage  long  discounte- 
nanced, and  he  heard  lion.  Members  rejoice 
in  that  portion  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
which  purported  to  have  abolished  it. 
But  our  cousins  in  America  were  wiser 
than  we  were.  How  had  they  avoided  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  large  national 
navy  ?    Simply  by  reserving  to  themselves 


the  natural  means  of  offence  and  defence 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  arming  of 
their  commercial  marine.  It  might  be 
that  modem  ideas  had  gone  to  such  a 
length  that  England  would  recoil  from  the 
notion  of  granting  letters  of  marque,  the 
means  by  which  that  species  of  force  was 
made  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  He  begged 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  this— if  we  were  to  aban- 
don privateering,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a 
general  war — which  God  forefend  ! — we 
must  be  prepared  to  recognise  some  sys« 
tern  by  which  our  commercial  marioe  might 
be  employed  as  an  irregular  force  by  sea, 
in  the  sai^e  manner  as  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers  by  land.  The  action  of  the 
^nited  States,  as  it  now  existed,  was 
this :  They  had  privateers,  but  the  Fede- 
ral and  Confederate  States  had  both 
chartered  a  vast  number  of  merchant 
vessels  as  vessels  of  war.  We  must  follow 
that  example.  It  was  idle  to  compare 
warfare  on  land  to  warfare  on  sea.  The 
cases  were  totally  dissimilar.  Upon  land 
we  might  spare  to  a  limited  extent  private 
property.  The  ocean  was  the  highway  of 
nations.  It  was  the  highway  on  the  safe 
transit  over  which  our  people  were  made  to 
depend  for  their  food  ;  it  was  the  highway 
by  which  we  received  the  staples  of  our 
manufactures,  and  over  which  it  was  essen« 
tial  that  we  should  maintain  the  power  of 
transit.  He  therefore  thought  that  this 
House  could  do  nothing  more  rash,  no-^ 
thing  less  deserving  of  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  than  to  adopt  any  Resolution 
hastily  in  the  position  in  which  we  stood 
— a  position  most  perilous  under  the  action 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and  of 
that  House,  to  look  carefully  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  be  prepared,  at  all  events* 
as  to  what  we  should  do  in  the  event  of 
our  being  involved  in  a  maritime  war. 
We  could  not  maintain  that  command  of 
the  ocean,  which  we  possessed  during  the 
late  war,  by  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
navy  alone.  It  must  be  supplemented  ; 
and  if  we  did  not  choose  to  revert  to  the 
system  of  priTateering,  it  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  organised  employment 
of  our  commercial  marine.  He  ventured 
to  trouble  the  House  with  these  few  con- 
siderations, though  he  heartily  concurred 
in  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  this  occasion.  He  thought 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool,  if  §4^p|ed,  would  be  merely 
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ipropagating  a  delusioB  aad  setting  a  trap 
to  the  maritimo  interest  of  tbia  oountrj. 
He  was  still  convinoed  that  our  position, 
^der  the  Declaration  of  Parts,  was  a 
most  unsafe  one.  Although,  be  granted, 
it  was  aa  object  of  great  importance 
to  this  country  that  the  minor  maritime 
Fevers  should  be  encouraged,  still  it  was 
unwise  to  encourage  them  exclusively  at 
tbeeipeuse  of  our  own  commercial  marine. 
It  was  quite  true  Umt  the  Declaration  of 
Paria  in  favour  of  neutrals  was  not  likely 
to  be  such  a  delusion  as  the  proposal  that 
all  private  ships  should  be  respected  at  sea, 
because  there  was  a  powerful  interest  en 
the  part  of  neutral  Powers,  who  would 
gain  by  it  in  the  event  of  V  war,  to 
back  that  Declaration*  But  the  very 
power  of  that  combination  wss  the  danger 
of  eur  shipping  interest,  and  he  feared 
that,  when  once  the  effects  of  the  Decla* 
ration  of  Paris  were  tested  by  a  war,  this 
eountry  would  be  sorely  tempt^  to  set  that 
Declaration  aside,  and  in  doing  so  she 
would  necessarily  incur  the  hostility  and 
edium  attaining  to  a  non*adherenoe  to  her 
engagements,  which  hitherto,  thank  God, 
had  never  characteriKod  the  action  of  Eng- 
land. He  admitted  that  this  Deelaration 
was'  not  the  consequenee  of  one  aet  of 
indiscretion.  The  Government  had  been 
pursuing  an  anti-national  policy,  and 
endeavouring  to  propagate  cosmopolitan 
ideas.  The  same  phase  of  erroneous 
opinion,  but  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
had  charaeierixed  society  in  France  du- 
ring the  first  French  revolution.  He 
trusted  that  the  practical  eharaoter  of 
the  people  ol  England  would  guard 
them  from  sack  Utopian  delusions.  It 
was  idle  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
perpetual  peace^  Let  the  House  re* 
member  bow  many  prophecies  we  had 
beard  on  that  subieet,  and  had  seen 
falsified  within  the  last  few  yean.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  excuse 
him  for  having  thus  expressed  himself. 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government  on  the  present  ocea^ 
sion.  He  trusted  that  there  would  be 
protection  for  all  private  property  at  sea  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  in  a  treaty  or  a  decla- 
ration which  no  State  in  particular  was 
bound  to  enforce,  and  which  would  be 
merely  a  snare  for  our  commercial  marine. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  fears  of  the  consequences  to 
this  country  which,  in  case  of  war,  would 
be  likely  to  ensue  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
Mr.  NtwdegaU 


Mn.  MASSET  said,  the  terms  of  the 
Resolution  submitted  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  member  for  Liverpool  had  been  very 
freely  criticised.  It  bad  been  described  as 
vague,  and  not  framed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  guide  the  House  to  any  practical 
conclusion.  To  ^is  it  was  a  aufficieal 
answer  tliat  no  difficulty  had  been  fonad 
in  singling  out  the  particular  point  on 
which  the  bon.  Member  for  Liverpool  de- 
sired to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
He  admitted  that  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
were  open  to  seme  criticism.  They  ap- 
peared to  imply  that  the  present  state  of 
international  maritime  law  was  ill-defined 
aud  unsatisfactory ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
great  leading  points  of  international  mari- 
time law  wei'e  extremely  well  defined  and 
had  been  acted  on  by  belligerent  Powers 
for  centuries.  That  the  state  of  the  law 
was  unsatisfactory  was  another  question  ; 
in  that  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend. 
But  the  question  they  had  then  to  consider 
was,  not  whether  the  state  of  international 
law  was  satisfactory  or  not,  but  the  terma 
of  a  Convention  which  had  superseded  that 
law  and  established  provisiona  antago- 
nistic to  its  cardinal  points.  Nothing  was 
better  established  than  that  the  practice  of 
privateering  in  time  of  war  was  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  nations  ;  there  was  nothing 
more  undisputed  than  that  a  neutral  flag 
did  not  cover  an  enemy's  goods  ;  and  that 
a  neutrals  goods  were  safe  under  a  bel- 
ligerent flag.  These  three  propoeitiooa 
were  included  in  the  public  law  of  Europe 
up  to  the  Convention  of  Paris,  That 
Convention  did  not  abrogate  the  publie 
law  ;  it  had  no  power  to  do  so.  But  it  waa 
certainly  true  that  in  1856  the  States  of 
Europe,  with  one  exception,  did  accede  te 
provisions  of  a  very  remarkable  eharaoter. 
The  Lord  Advocate  seemed  to  intimate 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  such  high  and 
transcendent  policy  that  the  Honse  of 
Commons  could  hardly  rise  to  the  .level 
of  such  a  discussion.  He  most  entirdj 
dissent  from  that  opinion,  if  such  an  opi- 
nion was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  So  far 
from  agreeing  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  he 
had  always  regretted  that  the  artidea  ef 
the  Convention  ef  Paris  tliat  had  effected, 
or  were  to  effidct,  such  enormous  changes 
in  international  law,  were  agreed  to  with- 
out the  House  of  Commons  having  an 
opportunity  of  considering  them.  Ue  did 
not  blame  any  of  the  contracting  Powers 
assembled  at  the  Convention  for  tliis  re- 
sult ;  the  nature  of  their  communications 
exdnded  the  Honse  from  any  partic^tion 
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in  their  ooanoiU  :   and  therefore  it  hap- 
pened   that,   technioallj,    no    opportunity 
offered  itself    for  diacuMion.       He  (Mr. 
Mastejr)  had  ttated  that  certain  provieions 
were  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  till 
1856,  when  it  was  considered  and  altered 
in  most  essential   and   important   pmnts. 
The  practice  of  prirateerin^  allowed  by  the 
old  law  of  nations  was  declared  to  be  abo- 
lislied  once  and  for  ever  ;  and,  contrary  to 
the  formerly  existing  public  law,  it  was 
declared  that  a  neutral  flag  should  eever 
the  cargo.      These  were  most  important 
previsions.  The  third  provision  was  one  that 
had  already  crept  into  practice.      It  was 
eonsidered  that  belligerents  made  war  on 
each  other,  and  not  on  the  property  of  neu- 
trals.    It  had  therefore  been  the  practice 
te  respect  such  property,  even  when  under 
»  belligerent  flag.    He  would  say  nothing  of 
the  4th  Article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris, 
as  it  was  not  under  discussion.  But  the  three 
former  propositions  did  undoubtedly  reverse 
the  public  law,  superseding  it  by  entirely 
new  provisions.     Now  what  did  the  hen. 
Member  for  Liverpool  propose  to  do  ?     He 
proposed  to  add  another  term  to  the  terms 
ef  the  Declaration  of  Paris.     Ttie  great 
Powers,  in  the  Convention  of  Paris,  went 
the  enormons  length  of  declaring  that  a 
nentrsl  flag  should  cover  the  goods.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  now  proposed 
to  go  one  step  further,  to  complete  the 
code,  and  make  it  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent,  by  providing  fur  the  future  a  com- 
plete immunity  for  private  property  at  sea. 
These  propositions  were  not  new,  in  the 
sense  of  never  having  been  debated  in  the 
tribunals  of  Europe,  but  they  were  new  in 
the  sense  of  being  part  of  its  public  law. 
Therefore,   whatever  objection    might  be 
urged  to  the  Motion  of  the  boo.  Member 
lor  Liverpool,  he  hoped  he  should  not  hear 
of  its  being  disposed  of  as  a  new-fangled 
notion.     In  fact,  it  was  not  new — it  had 
oft^dn  been  heard  of  before.     It  had  for 
many  years  been  discussed  as  a  proposi- 
tion dictated  by   humanity   and   common 
sense.     It  was  proposed  by   the   United 
States  as  the  condition  of  the  accession  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris ;  and,  as  a  point  of  interest  to  an- 
tiquaries, the  provision  was   to  be  found 
in   an  old   treaty — a  treaty  between   the 
United    States    and    Prussia    in     1785. 
It    WAS    embodied   in   a   treaty    between 
America   and   one  of  the   Great  Powers 
of    Europe,  more  perhaps   for  the    sake 
of  enunciating  a  principle    than   for   an^ 
practical  object.     What  was  the  proposi- 


tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  f 
They    knew  that     formerly   belligerents 
carried  on  war  in  a  form  so  harsh   and 
oppressive  that  neutrals  suffered   dmost 
as   much   as  the  enemy,   and   protested 
against  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were 
subjected.      This  country  had  sometimea 
gone  too  far,  and  in  former  times  used 
tlie  hand  of  power  too  heavily  and  harshly  ; 
but  if  it  oppressed  neutrals  too  heavily  by 
its  former  belligerent  practice,  It  had  now 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and,  by  a  sort 
of  self-denying  ordinance,  had  transferred 
to  the  neutral  the  whole  advantage  of  war. 
By  the  momentous  provision  by  which  it 
was  declared  that  a  neutral  flag  covered  the 
cargo   they  had   conceded    nearly  every- 
thing ;  yet  the  Ifotiou  was  debated  as  if 
the  hon.   Member  for  Liverpool  was  pro- 
posing for  the   first  tinM  some  gigantio 
innovation  —  something  wholly  unheard 
of— something  that  revolutionised  all  pub- 
lic law,   and   produced   conditions    never 
before  known  in  their  helligerent  trans- 
actions.    But    it  was  obvious   that   the 
effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  would  be 
to  transfer  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade 
in  a  time  of  war  to  the  neutral  Powers. 
The  only  question  remaining  for  considera- 
tion was  as  to  the  smiUl  residue  of  that 
trade-^because,  if  the  country  was  at  war, 
the  merchant  would  endeavour  to  carry 
his  goods  with  tbo  greatest  security  and 
economy :   tbey  would  be  most  secure  in 
a  neutral  bottom  ;  and  the  carriage  would 
be  most  economical  also  under  the  neutral 
flag,  as  the  owner  would  not  have  to  pay 
for  a  war  risk  to  the  underwriters.     Then 
it  seemed  to  come  to  this,   that  neutral 
bottoms  would  carry  the  whole  commerce 
of  the   belligerents.     The  old  system  of 
convoys  for  merchant  ships  was  exploded. 
How  could  sailing  ships  ge  under  the  con- 
voy of  steamers  ?      The  whole  of  their 
policy  was  at  variance  with  a  revival  of  the 
old  practice  of  convoys  ;   merchant  ships 
could  no  longer  rely  on  such  protection. 
Under  what  conditions  were  former  wars 
carried  on  ?     The  art  of  war  was  so  much 
improved — it  had  passed  so  much  from  a 
mere  violent  collision  into    a    matter  of 
science — that  no   war  could  hereafter  be 
greatly  protracted.     We  should  no  longer 
see  twenty  or  even  seven  years'  wars.     It 
would  not  now  be  a  question  whether  a 
war  would  last  so  long  that  it  would  be 
worth  our  while  to  provide  for  the  destruc- 
tiun  of  the  enemy's  commerce.  How  could 
this  possibly  be  done  in  a  war  which  would 
probably  cease  ^^^9$^  9y^^*^  years  ?  Such 
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an  objeet  could  do  longer  be  arrived  at 
But  our  shipowners  were  treated  with  de< 
rision,   as  though  they  were   undulj  ob- 
truding themseWes  and  their  interests — 
although,  at  the   same  time,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  Convention  of  Paris  would 
damage   the  carrying  trade  most  materi- 
ally.    The    answer  which    they  received 
was — "  You    must    submit    to  the   exi- 
gencies of  war,  and    it  is    unreasonable 
and    selfish   of   you   to    interpose   when 
great   national    interests  are  at   stake." 
This  was  strange  language,   because  our 
commercial     navy   was    proverbially    the 
nursery  of  the   Koyal    navy.      And  did 
those  who  used   such  language  suppose 
that  this  shipping  interest,  of  which  they 
made    so  light,   was    a    small    matter  ? 
Did   they  know  that  the  shipping   inter* 
est  of  this  country  and  her  colonies  num- 
bered 37,000    ships,   with    a  tonnage  of 
5,500,000  ?  Was  that  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
regarded  f     But  this  matter  had  another 
aspect.     They  had  been  lately  discussing 
the  propriety  of  imposing  on  our  Colonies 
the  duty  of  providing  for  their  own  internal 
defence  and  of  assisting  in  their  external 
•defence.  The  prosperity  of  our  Colonies  de- 
pended very  much  upon  their  shipping  in- 
terests ;  but  if,  as  would  probably  be  the 
case,  we  engaged  in  some  war  in  which 
neither  Canada,   nor  Australia,   nor  the 
West  Indies  had  any  interest  whatever, 
what  a  position  those  Colonies  would  be 
in  when  their  commerce  was  preyed  upon 
by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  told  by  the 
British  Government  that  they  would  re- 
ceive no  soldiers  and  no   ships  for  their 
defence,  but  must  encounter  the  enemy  as 
best  they  could.     They   would  naturally 
reply — ••  Leave  the  source  of  our  wealth 
unaffected  by  your  Convention,   and   we 
will  provide   for  our  own   defence  ;   but 
if  you  deprive  us  of  the  one,    how  can 
you  expect  us  to  provide  for  the  other?" 
Our  shipping  interest  was  one  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind.     It  had  been  the  crucial  test 
of    free    trade.      A   Committee    of  that 
House  had  been  lately  inquiring  into  the 
grievances  of  shipowners.      He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  the  grievances  con- 
tained in  the    able  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee could  be  substantiated,  or  that  the 
remedies    called  for  were  such   as   that 
House  was  likely  to  grant ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  when  great  writers 
and  philosophers  of  the  last  century  re- 
commended the    doctrine  of   free   trade, 
they  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
shipping  interest.      The  Navigation  Laws 
Mr.  Massey 


had  been  rightly  abandoned,  for  they  were 
no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  ;  but  in  other  timet, 
when  commerce  was  regulated  by  a  re- 
strictive policy,  they  certainly  condoced  to 
the  greatness,  the  wealth,  and  the  aseen* 
dancy  of  this  country.  These  laws  wrested 
from  the  Dutch  the  whole  of  the  earrying 
trade.     They  established  great  linea  of 
communication  between  different  |Mirts  of 
the   world,   and  under  their   shelter  our 
hardy  seamen   increased  and    oar    com- 
merce covered  every  sea.    But  we  should 
make  no  progress  whatever  if  laws— which 
were  necessarily  perishable  institutions-*^ 
were  always  adhered  to  because  they  bad 
been  found  useful  imder  one  particalar  set 
of  circumstances.  We  had  had  the  wisdom, 
in  inaugurating  a  new  system  of  policy,  to 
give  up  these  cherished  laws.     They  had 
done  their  work,  and  they  bad  eam^  the 
gratitude  and  the  respect  of  the  people  <^ 
this    country.      Put   free   trade  inflicted 
considerable  injury  on  our  shipping    in- 
terest-though he  believed  this  injury  had 
nearly  been  surmounted.     But  if  this  in- 
terest had  really  suffered  more  than  any 
other  from  the    operation  of  free  trade, 
that  was  surely  a  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  exposed  to  risks  which  would  inflict  a 
more  deadly  blow  than  any  it  had  yet  en- 
countered.    What  would  be  the  result  of  a 
war  carried  on  under  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  the  great  Powers  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris  f    When  we  spoke  of  war,  we 
had  always  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  war 
with  France.     Now,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  last  year  shown 
conclusively  that  the  merchant  shipping  of 
France  was  a  declining  interest.     In  the 
event  of  war  we  should  immediately  block- 
ade the  French  ports,  and  her  merchant 
shipping  would  disappear  Arom  the  seas. 
But  then  the  large  war  navy  of  France 
would,   so  far  as  it  was  not  watched  by 
British   fleets,  prey  upon   the  residue,  of 
our  commerce  which  was    not  absorbed 
by  neutrals  and   which  was  still  carried 
on  under  the  British  flag.      What  reci- 
procity would  there  be   in  such  a  state 
of  things?     He  could   conceive   nothing 
more  to  the  interest  of  this  country  than 
to  go  to  the  length  which  his  hon.  Friend 
recommended,  and  thus  render  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  complete  and  consistent.     With 
regard  to  privateering,  the  ships  to  which 
letters  of  marque  would  be  issued  in  time 
of  war  would  be  very  few ;  cruisers  pro- 
pelled by  steam  would  entirely  supersede 
those  light  ships   which  in  former  times 
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used  to  infliet  so  much  damage.  But  his 
right  hoD.  Friend  said,  ^*  We  hare  given 
up  prirateering,  and  we  have  therefore 
assimilated  war  hj  sea  and  hj  laod/^  He 
(Mr.  Masaej)  eould  see  no  similaritj  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  It  had  been  denied 
with  great  emphasis  that  in  time  of  war 
there  was  any  respect  for  private  property 
on  land.  That  was  a  new  doctrine  to  him; 
The  practice  had  been  in  the  late  war» 
and  certainly  would  be  for  all  well- eon- 
ducted  armies  in  future  wars,  to  pay  their 
way,  very  much  like  travellers  in  a  foreign 
country.  Of  course,  it  might  not  b^  exactly 
BO ;  there  must  be  case^  of  necessity, 
and  an  army  marching  through  a  hostile 
territory  most  be  supplied  with  provisions, 
with  fuel,  vfith  horses  ;  and  those  things 
must  he  seized.  But  what  was '.the  prac- 
tice with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
great  war  ?  Those  things  were  seized,  it 
was  true ;  but  there  was  nothing  like 
plundering,  and  wherever  the  necessity  of 
war  rendered  it  imperative  that  a  strong 
hand  should  be  laid  upon  them  they  were 
all  paid  for,  and  compensation  was  given 
to  those  whose  property  was  thus  injured. 
But  the  tea  was  the  highway  of  nations, 
and  the  privateer  was  the  licensed  robber. 
He  was  to  be  abolished,  but  the  armed 
cruiser  was  to  take  his  place  ;  the  robbery 
was  to  go  on,  but,  he  was  ashamed  to  say, 
it  was  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  belligerent 
himself.  They  only  excluded  the  rapa- 
cious class  who  hovered  about  the  Wav 
Office  like  birds  of  evil  omen  when  there 
were  rumours  of  war,  ready  to  seize  the 
property  of  those  who  had  done  no  harm 
to  them  or  to  the  nation  at  large.  He  did 
not  say  whether  it'  was  politic  or  not  to 
agree  to  so  enormous  a  revolution  in  inter- 
national law  as  was  involved  in  the  second 
article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  that 
was  not  now  under  discussion— but  if  it 
were,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
a  very  decided  opinion  that  it  was  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
tended  to  discourage  the  severities  of  war. 
He  believed  that  the  right  thing  was  done, 
and  in  the  right  manner.  They  agreed  to 
that  article  under  no  pressure,  they  did  it 
deliberately,  at  a  congress  of  the  Great 
Powers.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a  nation 
that  had  been  worsted  in  war  and  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  treaty  dictated  by 
a  victorious  enemy.  If  that  were  the  case 
it  might  be  said  that  they  had  submitted 
under  a  disastrous  military  fortune,  and 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  they 
would  reverse  the  position  in  which  they 


were  placed.  But  this  article  was  agreed 
to  by  Russia,  by  France,  by  EngUnd* 
by  Austria,  by  Prussia  —  the  five  lead- 
ing Powers  of  Unrope — quietly  assembled 
in  congress,  not  designing  to  take  9inj 
advantage  of  each  other,  but  dctendiaing 
wisely,  nobly, »  and  magu»ni«»6usly  jipon 
provisions  which  were  in  accordance  with 
the  improved  state  of  things.  With  re- 
gard to  the  analogy  which  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  establish,;  was  it-  not  the  fact 
that  whatever  hardships  we  might  have 
caused  in  time  of  warfere  were  caused  not 
from  a  wanton  desire  t6  infliet  injury  upon 
(Mir  opponents^  but  hwn  the  absolute  ezi" 
gencies  ofi  war  itself,  and  that  w;e  were 
obliged  by  public  opinion  to  justify  thea 
ill  the  face  of  Europe  f  Wiiat  did  we  de 
in  the  war  with  America  in  1812?:  We 
took  the  city  of '  Washington  ;  we  de- 
stroyed— and  we  were  perfectly  justified 
in  doing  so — all  the  fortified  part  of  that 
city  ;  but  we  destroj^ed  also  the  civil  build- 
ings, the  museums^  the  courts  of  law, 
the  libraries,  and  we  found  ourselves  ar- 
raigned before  the  tHbunal  of  Euvope  for 
the  act.  The  Annual  Register  of  the  day, 
which  was  favourable  to  the  Government 
and  their  acts,  writing  fifty  years  ago, 
said  that .  it  could  not  be  concealed  that 
the  extent  of  the  devastation  had  called 
down  heavy  censure  on  the  English  cha- 
racter, not  only  in  America,  but  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  not  that  strict  dis- 
cipline had  not  been  observed  by  the 
troops  and  private  property  protected,  but 
the  destruction  of  every  establishment  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  peace  and  conse- 
crated to  the  uses  of  civil  government  was 
an  indulgence  of  animosity  more  suited  to 
times  of  barbarism  than  to  the  age  and 
nation  in  which  the  hostilities  took  place. 
And  yet  they  were  told  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  practice  of  war 
carried  on  upon  principles  which  were  sub- 
jected to  such  criticism  and  the  wanton 
plundering  of  private  property  at  sea. 
They  would  make  no  advance  whatever 
towards  any  conclusion  if  they  were  to 
be  taken  back,  and  obliged  to  traverse 
ground  like  that  which  was  already  closed 
and  no  longer  open  to  discussion.  There 
was  nothing  better  established  than  the 
striking  difference  between  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  war  by  land  and  by  sea.  And 
that  brought  him  to  the  old  argument,  of 
which  he  was  almost  ashamed,  that  they 
must  carry  on  war  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
subject  the  enemy  to  an  amount  of  pres- 
sure which  would  |f^,y|;ie  him  to  make  an 
[Second  Night. 
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(sarly  peace.  If  that  were  so,  the  ob- 
jriouB  answer  was,  "  Carry  out  that  prin* 
eiple  to  the  utmost  limit ;  baro,  sink, 
destroy,  set  fire  to  nnoflPendin^  towns, 
take  men,  women,  and  children  eap- 
tire/*  That,  certainly,  wonld  subject  the 
country  with  which  they  were  at  war  to 
an  enormous  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
pressure,  and  would,  if  eiHcacious,  un- 
doubtedly conduce  to  the  early  establish- 
ment of  peace.  But  they  knew  the  con- 
trary would  be  the  result.  The  high  spirit 
of  a  people  would  be  only  exasperated  by 
fluch  outrages  and  cruelties,  and  as  long 
as  there  was  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  on, 
or  an  arm  to  raise,  they  would  resist.  But 
no  nation  was  ever  brought  to  terras  of 
peace  by  the  destruction  of  its  commerce. 
There  was  the  most  conelusiTe  of  all  in- 
stances— the  case  of  France  in  the  late 
war.  Why,  the  military  glory  of  France 
culminated  to  its  highest  point  after  her 
flag  had  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
seaa.  Was  Spain  subjugated  by  the  de- 
struction of  her  commerce  ?  No,  her  fleet 
was  annihilated  at  Trafalgar  ;  and  now 
after  half  a  century  she  was  slowly  emerg- 
ing from  the  ruin  which  then  overwhelmed 
her.  What  had  beon  the  nature  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  art  of  war  ?  Had  not 
all  the  energies  and  ingenuity  of  man- 
kind been  directed  to  make  war  merely  a 
collision  between  hostile  forces  ?  Were 
we  spending  millions  on  iron-plated  ships, 
Armstrong  guns,  and  fortifications  in  order 
to  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  at 
sea'?  Then  it  had  been  argued,  that  it  we 
entered  on  such  a  treaty  as  had  been  in- 
dicated by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hors- 
fall),  it  would  be  abrogated  by  war.  Other 
stipulations  might  be  annulled  by  war ; 
but  to  sny  that  a  treaty  specially  pro- 
viding for  the  exigencies  of  war  shonld  be 
annulled  in  war  would  be  to  represent  the 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  it  as  acting 
like  children.  If  the  parties  to  such  a 
treaty  became  belligerents,  one  of  these 
Powers  might  during  some  exigency  be 
tempted  to  break  it.  But  a  Power  so 
faithless  would  be  visited  by  the  con- 
demnation of  Europe,  and  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  infraction  of  the 
treaty.  What  had  happened  the  other 
day,  when  this  country  was  on  the  brink 
of  a  war  with  the  United  States  ?  There 
was  a  New  York  joumol,  said  to  have  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  in  that  country. 
That  journal  asserted,  that  if  the  two  coun- 
tries went  to  war,  the  property  of  British 
subjects  in  the  United  States  must  be 
Mr,  Ma$$ey 


confiscated.  The  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment were  labouring  at  the  time  under 
feelings  of  extreme  irritation,  but  they 
dared  not  go  the  length  of  asserting  that 
principle,  and  the  felonious  proposHtoa 
only  redounded  to  the  discredit  of  the  dis- 
reputable print  from  which  it  proceeded.. 
If  he  were  aaked  to  what  he  woold  tmst 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  such  a  treaty 
he  would  reply,  to  public  opinion*  which 
had  already  achieved  so  many  triumph*, 
and  the  dominion  of  which  bad  increased 
and  was  increasing.  He  would  trust  to  that 
public  opinion  which  had  spared  Odessa  in 
the  Crimean  War,  and  which  in  fatore 
wars  would,  he  hoped,  be  more  powerful 
than  artillery  to  restrain  the  avenging  am 
from  visiting  and  poniahing  defencelcM 
cities.  The  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  was 
not,  it  seemed,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
leading  statesmen  in  the  House.  He  was, 
however,  neither  discouraged  nor  aor- 
prised  by  that  circumstance.  In  this 
country  great  ends  were  aoliieved  by  slow 
degree's,  and  perhaps  those  results  were 
more  valuable  and  more  permanent  be- 
cause they  had  passed  tfarongh  atagea 
of  difficulty,  prejudice,  and  obstruction. 
During  the  great  French  war  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox,  who  agreed  in  nothing  ebe, 
agreed  in  this — that  to  say  a  neutral  flag 
should  cover  an  enemy's  goods  waa  net 
only  contrary  to  international  law,  but  was 
at  variance  with  common  sense.  Lord 
Grenville,  a  irreat  statesman,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  and  deeply  versed  in  interna- 
tional law,  in  a  great  and  meroorabia 
speech  said  that  the  concessions  made  by 
us  in  our  Convention  with  Russia,  which 
fell  far  short  of  the '  declarations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  were  acts  of  servile  ae- 
quiescence,  and  sacrificed  all  the  substan- 
tial advantages  that  this  country  had  ob- 
tained in  the  war.  But  we  had  gone  far 
beyond  these  concessions  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  where  the  great  contracting 
Powers,  under  no  pressure  or  exigency, 
and  in  time  of  profound  peace,  debated 
this  question  and  agreed  to  the  declara- 
tions. He  knew  not  what  mi^ht  be  tlie 
fate  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Horsfall).  He  attached  very  little  impor- 
tance to  the  result  of  this  division,  and 
should  be  indeed  well  pleased  if  his  hon. 
Friend  were  content  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, and  leave  the  further  progress  of  the 
question  to  public  opinion,  stimulated  ss 
it  would  be  by  the  opinions  expressed  i  n 
that  House.  No  immediate  result,  indeed, 
could  follow  from  adopting  the  Motion,  l>e- 
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oanse  the  matter  was  one  of  international 
law  and  roust  be  settled  by  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
his  hon.  Friend  should  persevere,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  that 
assembly  to  manifest  to  expectant  Europe 
its  approral  of  a  principle  equally  sound, 
whether  viewed  in  regard  to  human  policy 
or  the  best  interests  of  the  civilized  world. 
Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  i(  he  did  not 
fullow  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  through  the  whole  of  his  arguments, 
it  was  not  from  any  want  of  respect  for 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed.  lie  should 
have  occasion  once  or  twice  to  advert  to 
what  had  been  said  by  hon.  Gentlemen, 
but  before  doing  so  he  must  offer  his  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  (Mr.  Massey)  for  the  tribute  which, 
in  the  honesty  of  his  character,  he  could 
not  help  paying  to  the  memory  of  the  na- 
vigation laws.  Such  was  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's natural  honesty  that  on  this  subject, 
in  spite  of  himself,  the  truth  slipped  out. 
But  then  tho  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
those  laws  had  been  interred  in  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  the  country.  He  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  could  only  say  he  did  not  see 
what  gratitude  there  was  on  the  part  of  a 
country  which  interred  those  lows  which 
had  been  the  source  of  her  great  maritime 
power.  As  to  the  respect  of  this  country 
for  those  laws,  he  believed  it  existed  except 
in  a  political  portion  of  the  community  ; 
and  the  best  tribute  he  could  pay  to  the 
late  navigation  laws  was,  that  they  were  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Another  point  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred 
to  deserved  notice — the  alleged  abstinence 
of  belligerents  from  interference  with  pri- 
vate property  in  war  on  land.  He  could 
not  understand  his  hon.  Friend's  views, 
but  he  thought  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  get  rid  of  all  prejudice  created  by 
the  question  before  the  House,  he  would 
see  that  so  far  from  there  being  less  spo- 
liation on  land  than  on  sea  in  time  of  war, 
the  greater  amount  took  place  on  land.  In 
fact,  the  principle  of  warfare  had  always 
been  to  cripple  the  enemy's  resources  in 
6Tery  possible  manner,  in  order  to  compel 
Itiin  to  make  peace.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  commenting  on  one  remarkable  ob- 
servation that  fell  from  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  War  in  the  early  stage  of  this 
debate.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  Government  was  an  instrument  for 
plundering  the  people.  That  appeared  a 
very  remarkable  statement  to  come  from 
au  important  Member  of  a  Government. 


He  then   went  on  to  explain    that  the 
French,  after  conquering  Prussia,  Biade 
the  Government  the  means  of  plundering 
that  country.      Now,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the  faet 
that  they  had  heard  much  of  late  yeJEtra 
of  the  good  fortune  always  attending  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  but  it  occurred  to 
him  that  according  to  that  statement  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
exceeded  anything  he  had  ever  heard.     In 
the  case  referred  to,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  to  conquer  the  people  of  Prussia  before 
he  could  make  their  Government  the  in- 
strument of  pluudering  them :  but  the  pre- 
sent Emperor,  without  having  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  conquering  this  coiintry  (and  un- 
less they  took  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Birmingham  he  did  not  think  they 
oyer  would  conquer  it),  possessed  in  this 
(jovernment  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  in- 
struments for  plundering  the  people  of  this 
country.     In  plain  English,  they  were  dia- 
cussing  the  merits  and  the  valtie  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.     Was  that  Declara- 
tion binding  on  this  country  ?     He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  if  they  attempted  to  abide 
by  that  Declaration,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  an  act  of  political  suicide.     The  noble 
Lord  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  had 
quoted  maritime  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  free  bottoms  making  free  goods,  and 
had  added  that  the  rule  of  goods  of  bel- 
ligerents being  safe  in  neutral  vessels  was 
injurious  to   the  supremacy  of  maritime 
countries,  and  especially  to  the  maritime 
power  of  this  country ;  and  that  everybody 
would  see  that  these  rules  were  laid  down 
as  a  blow  to  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England.     These  were,  or  had  been,  the 
views  of  the  noble  Lord  in  1857;  and  he 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether   they    were,    or    were    not,    en- 
dorsed   by    Her   Majesty's   Government. 
He    should    like   to    know  how  far  the 
Government  intended   to  reconcile  those 
opinions   with   the  adoption   or  rejection 
of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend.      An- 
other great  authority,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect,  had  said  that 
ho    did   not    think    that    a   great   mari- 
time country  could  be  bound  by  such  a 
Declaration— at  all  events,   that  circum- 
stances  might  alter  the  arrangement  in 
case  of  a  great  war.     Now,  unless  at  all 
times,   and   under  all   circumstances,  we 
were  hound  by  that  Declaration,  he  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  thought  we  should  be  playing 
tho  part  of  a  hyp^ocrite.     We  ought  die- 
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tinetly  to  state  whether  we  were  or  were 
Dot  bound  by  that  Declaration ;  and  the 
ease  was  here  stated  in  a  nutshell.  We 
were  bound  to  say  whether  ire  held  our- 
selves bound  by  this  Declaration ;  and  if 
wedid  noi  do  so,  we  were  acting  in  a  way 
unworthy  of  this  country.  One  point  of 
great  importance  had  been  referred  to,  and 
that  was  the  proportion  of  trade  carried 
on  by  sea  and  land.  If  hon.  Members 
took  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  documents 
furnishing  information  on  this  subject,  they 
would  find  that  somewhat  about  two-thirds 
of  the  commerce  of  each  country  was  de- 
pendent 00  the  sea ;  so  that  it  was  vain  to 
suppose  that  they  could  effectually  act  on 
an-  enemy's  commerce  except  by  naval  ope^ 
rations.  It  had  been  said  that  jn  these 
days  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  convoy 
Tetsels,  and  that  a  number  of  the  mer- 
chant steam- vessels  of  this  country  were 
so  fast  that  they  would  outstrip  the  men- 
of-war  acting  as  convoys.  If  that  should 
be  the  case,  those  swift  vessels  would, 
surely,  not  be  liable  to  .capture  on  the  sea, 
and,  indeed,  would  be  independent  of  all 
warlike  operations  whatever.  In  the  Rus- 
sian war  we  had  lost  much  by  the  waiver 
of  our  right  of  search.  He  had  heard 
some  put  it  at  £25,000,000 ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  lops  exceeded  that,  amount. 
If  the  right  of  search  had  existed,  he  be- 
lieved the  war  would  have  terminated 
twelve  months  sooner,  at  a  much  less  sacri* 
fice  of  bloed  and  treasure.  But  his  prtn* 
cipal  object  in  rising  was  to  point  out  that 
he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  had,  he  believed  uninten- 
tionally, placed  the  House  in  a  somewhat 
false  position.  He,  for  one,  felt  equally 
unable  to  vote  for  or  against  the  Motion. 
He  entirely  subscribed  to  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  as  placed  on  the  paper,  for  he 
thought  the  present  state  of  the  law  mont 
unsatisfactory  and  most  injurious  to  the 
mercantile  marine  of  this  country ;  but 
the  Motion  itself  could  not  be  severed 
from  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. He  entirely  dissented  from  the 
remedies  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  for 
meeting  the  existing  difficulties,  and  he 
concurred  with  the  learned  Lord  Advocate 
that  to  pursue  the  course  recommended 
would  constitute  an  act  of  political  sui- 
cide. He  had  no  doubt  that  other  hon. 
Members  were  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press  his 
Motion,  but  at  some  future  time  to  raise  a 
clearer  and  more  distinct  issue. 
Mr.  Bentinck 


Mb.  BRIGHT  3— Sir,  there  has  probt- 
bly  never  been  a  question  brought  before 
this  House,  at  least  during  the  time  I  have 
had  a  seat  in  it,  more  deserving  of  a  very 
serious  and  dispassionate  consideration 
than  this.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
looking  at  the  debate  last  week,  and  at 
the  debate  to-night,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  a  partisan  or  of  a  party  spirit  in 
the  discussion.  Both  sides  of  the  Honse 
appear  to  think  that  the  question  is  oat 
of  the  region  of  party,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  discussed  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  to  the  interests  of  hiH 
manity  at  large..  The  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  ia  couched  in  verj 
general  terms.  There  is  a  eertain  degree 
of  truth  in  what  was  said  by  a  Member 
upon  the  Treasury  benoh  the  other  nigbt, 
that  the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  wu 
to  get  a  large  acquiescence  ^o  it  in  the 
House.  But  I  believe  his  principal  objcet 
was  to  get'  into  his  net  those  Gentlemeo 
upon  the  Treasury  bench.  It  was  not  io- 
tended  to  have  a  large  vote  in  a  hostile 
spirit  to  the  Government ;  but  the  Motion 
was  so^  drawn^  in  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  accept  it ;  because  it  would 
not  pledge  the  Government  absolutely  to 
any  course,  but  would  rather  leave  them 
open  to  take  such  proceedings  as  thej 
might  think  advisable  hereafter,  whether 
with  regard  to  any  proposition  they  might 
might  choose  to  make,  or  with  regard  to 
any  proposition  which  any  other  natioo 
might  choose  to  make  to  them,  upon  this 
important  question  ;  and,  of  course,  as  the 
debate  proceeded  Government  woald  be 
able  to  ascertoin  the  stote  of  the  feeling 
of  the  House  upon  it.  I  am  quite  sore 
that  was  the  object  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cobden) ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  also  the  object  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool-  Some 
Members  of  the  House — the  hon.  Member 
for  Honiton  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  the  other 
night,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  just  now— htfo 
undertaken  to  blame  the  Government  for 
the  course  they  took  in  the  year  1856.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  course  they  took 
was  necessary  to  be  taken,  and  that  it  was 
a  wise  and  proper  course  in  every  respect. 
As  soon  as  that  course  was  taken,  it «» 
obvious  that  the  debate  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  must  at  some  not  distant 
period  come  on.  Therefore  I  thiok  the 
House  are  doing  very  wisely  to  discuss  ilw 
subject  now.  The  House  well  knows  tliat 
from  the  period  of  the  termination  of  tl»e 
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last  great  war  until  the  Russian  War 
there  passed  a  period  of  about  fortj  years 
—  fortj  years  of  wonderful  changes  not 
only  in  this  cpuntry*  not  only  in  Europe, 
bat  upon  the  American  continent.  There 
bad  grown  up  during  that  period  in  America 
a  great  nation,  with  a  great  mercantile 
navy — a  na?y  so  great  as  to  be  about  equal 
to  the  merpantile  ni^vy  pf  this  country. 
When  the  Russian  War  began,  the  Go* 
vemment  advised  the  Queen  to  issue  a 
Proclamation,  to  which  reference  has  more 
than  once  been  made  —  a  Proclamation 
which  did^  in  respect  of  the  time  occupied 
in  that  war,  precisely  what  the  l)ecIaration 
of  the  Congress  of  Paris  two  years  after- 
wards did  for  international  law  in  general, 
and  for  all  future  wars  if  such  should  un- 
happily Arise.  It  was  found  by  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  old  policy  was  impossi- 
ble any  longer.  tJnlessyou  could  blockade 
every  port  of  Russia,  it  was  clear  the 
American  mercantile  ships  would  have  car- 
ried oil  their  ^rade  with  Russia  as  hefore  the 
war :  that  if  they  had  had  Russian  cargoes 
in  their  ships,  they  would  not  have  permit- 
ted— I  speak  advisedly — they  would  not 
have  permitted  without  remonstrance,  and 
probably  not  without  resistance,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  search  with  regard  to 
those  ships,  or  the  toking  from  them  the  pro- 
perty of  Russia,  which  was  then  the  enemy 
of  England.  If  the  Government  had  not 
taken  the  course  they  did  take  by  the  Pro- 
clamation of  1 8^4,  in  six  months  or  less  they 
would  have  been  involved  in  very  serious 
discussions  with  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment, which  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  adding  to  the  then  existing  calamity  of 
a  war  with  Russia  the  calamity  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States  also.  1  say,  then, 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  right.  lie  was  not  then 
Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  his  opinions  had  great 
weight  in  that  Cabinet.  I  say  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  acted 
wisely  upon  that  occasion.  They  did 
that  which,  1  believe,  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  therefore  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  entire  assent  to  the  course  they  took. 
In  the  year  1 856  there  was  a  meeting  or 
congress  of  diplomatists  at  Paris,  at  which 
Lord  Clarendon  represented  this  country. 
The  parties  to  that  Congress  knew  what 
had  been  done  during  the  Russian  war ; 
they  knew  the  cause  of  the  Proclamation 
of  1854  ;  they  knew  that  if  in  future  any 
war  should  arise,  the  same  difficulty  would 


meet  them.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
they  wisely  agreed  uppn  that  i|)eclaratioi> 
with  which  some  hon., Members  have  found 
fault  to-night.  I  hold,  then,,  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  matter,  that  the 
course  taken  by  then(>ble  Lord-— for  he  was 
Prime  Minister  in  1856,  when  the  Coni- 
gross  met;  in  Paris — 'that  that  course  co\uld 
not  have  been  avoided,  that  it  was  ineyita-^ 
ble,  and  that,  beinff  then  inevitable*  ^t  is 
now  irrevocable. .  What ,  was  it  that  thati 
Congress  did?  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
about  to  say  it  did  not  do;  something,,  and 
of  all  th|tt  importance  which  has.  be,en  as- 
cribed to  it  l^y  the  hon.  Ifember  for  Sal- 
ford.  It  dedared  that  there.'  should; 
henceforth,  be  no  war  made  upon  the 
trade  of  a  belligerent,  witfi  the  exception 
of  an  actual  blockade  ;  that  his  e;^ porta 
and  imports  should  bo  free  as  in  time  of 
peace,  only  upon  pne  eondition,  that  those 
exports  and  imports  should  be  carried  in 
^eutral  ships.  .  That  if  England  and 
France  were  belligerents  —  everybody 
seems  to  bring  them  forward  as  example^ 
of  probable  future  wars,  perhaps,  only  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  much  at  war  in 
times  past — that  if  England  and  France 
were  at  war,  that  those  belligerents  might 
trade  in  peace,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  with  all  neutrals,  if  their  trade  waa 
only  carried  on  in  the  ships  of  neutrals. 
That  is,  that  if  an  enemy  will  keep  his  own 
ship's  at  home  we  undertake,  and  all  other 
nations  undertake,  to  do  no  harm  to  his 
trade  at  sea.  This  case  of  England  and 
France  aflPords  the  roost  opposite  illustra- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  the  case. 
France  has  not  a  great  mercantile  navy, 
but  she  has  a  very  considerable  war  navy. 
There  would  not  be  the  smallest  difficulty 
under  the  Declaratit)n  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  for  all  the  trade — that  is,  for  all  the 
present  foreign  trade — of  France  to  be 
carried  on  by  neutral  ships,  say  the  ships 
of  the  United  States  (assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  ports  of  France  are  not  block- 
aded), and  France  might  keep  such  of  her 
ships  in  her  harbours  as  had  not  been 
transferred  to  the  register  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  if  France  has 
a  great  war  navy — and  hon.  Gentlemen, 
to  my  mind,  sometimes  greatly  exaggerate 
its  magnitude — the  ships  of  France  would 
insist  necessarily  upon  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  England  :  that  the  United 
States,  the  Baltic,  Holland,  the  Greeks, 
and  some  other  nations,  should  furnish 
ships  to  carry  on  the  Foreign  trade  of 
England,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  ships 
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belonging  to  England  would  neeessarilj  be 
kept  in  barbonr.  I  suppose  that  is  a  fair 
statement  of  this  case,  and,  I  hope,  so  put 
that  ererybodj  can  understand  it  who  has 
not  heard  the  case  put  before.  The  mer- 
cantile ships  of  England  and  France 
would  then  be  shut  up,  and  the  neutrals 
would  be  drifing  a  trade  more  flourishing 
than  they  had  ever  had  before.  If  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  were  at  war, 
exactly  the  same  result  would  follow.  The 
ships  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  the 
ships  of  the  Baltic  nations,  of  the  Greeks, 
and  ships  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
would  carry  on  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  we  should 
hate  the  mercantile  navy  of  both  coun- 
tries shut  up,  to  the  absolute  ruin,  for  a 
time  and  permanently,  of  some  of  the  ship* 
owners  of  both  countries.  If  anybody 
doubts  this,  I  think  they  may  take  the 
opinions  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  upon  a 
matter  of  fact  like  this,  to  set  my  opinion 
against  theirs ;  but  I  think  they  must 
understand  a  good  deal  of  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  state,  in  a  petition  they  have 
presented  to  this  House,  that,  in  their 
judgment — 

**  There  exists  no  reason  for  exemptinj^  ft'om 
eiipture  at  sea  merchandise  the  property  of  bel- 
ligerents conTojed  in  neutral  vessels,  which  is 
not  equally  Talid  for  exempting  the  same  property 
when  carried  in  belligerent  ships,  and  the  ships 
themselves.  That  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
this  country  and  any  maritime  power,  the  change 
in  international  maritime  law  effected  by  the  reso* 
Intions  of  the  Paris  Congress,  howerer  wise  and 
humane  in  itself,  would  depnve  a  large  portion  ot 
our  shipping  of  employment,  and  transfer  our 
carrying  trade  to  neutrals,  thus  inflicting  a  spe- 
cial and  serious  loss  on  the  shipowner.  That 
while  the  proposal  which  the  petitioners  advocate 
would,  undoubtedly,  deprive  the  navy  of  England 
of  the  power  which  it  at  present  possesses  to  in- 
jure the  carrying  trade  of  an  enemy,  it  would 
shield  us  from  the  infinitely  greater  injury  which 
the  fleets  of  any  powerful  maritime  state  would 
inflict  on  our  mercantile  marine  in  time  of  war." 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Salford  (Mr.  Massey)  that  it  is  in- 
decent and  offensive  to  use  language  with 
reference  to  these  shipowners  which  I  have 
seen  used.  I  was  no  friend  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  shipowners  for  special  privileges 
and  protection ;  but  surely  they  have  as 
great  a  right  to  be  considered,  when  we  are 
discussing  great  public  questions,  as  cotton- 
spinners,  or  landowners,  or  any  other  class 
of  men.  The  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
consequences,  as  stated  in  the  Liverpool 
petition,  are,  to  my  mind,  quite  clear  and 
cannot  in  the  least  be  successfully  con- 
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tradicted.  The  result  tben  comes  to  tliis 
— that  we  have  agreed  to  make  war  less 
burdensome  to  ourselves,  and  less  burden- 
some to  the  enemy  with  whom  this  country 
may  be  at  war ;  but  we  have  done  it  in 
such  a  manner  oa  to  inflict  special  hard- 
ship, and  to  cause  something  like  roio 
and  very  grievous  injury,  to  a  very  large 
and  important  class  of  the  population  of 
this  country.  I  said  before,  that  the 
change  in  1856  was  inevitable  ;  and  being 
inevitable,  I  believe  that  these  reaalts  are 
inevitable.  Now  what  is  it  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  proposes  ?  Let  me 
remind  the  House  that  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  his  colleague,  who  I  believe 
agrees  with  him,  represent  probably  the 
largest  number  of  merchants  and  abip- 
owners,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  ship- 
ping property,  of  any  Members  in  this 
House,  or  of  any  Members  of  any  repre- 
sentative assembly  in  the  world.  Bear  in 
mind  that  his  proposition  was  supported 
the  other  night  by  a  Member  who  may 
be  said  to  represent,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  shipping  of  the  Tyne  (Mr.  Lind- 
say). That  proposition  was  sopported 
afterwards  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  Baring) ; 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  an  interest  and  of  a  class 
of  prodigious  importance  in  connection 
with  the  commerce  of  this  country.  The 
matter,  therefore,  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  has  brought  before  as  is  one 
that  comes  recommended  to  the  House  by 
very  high  authority  ;  and  it  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  off-hand  declaration  of  a 
Minister,  however  experienced  or  however 
influential  he  may  be.  The  hon.  Metnber*8 
plan  is  a  very  simple  one.  He  saya — 
"  Include  the  ships ;  you  have  freed  the 
cargoes  ;  you  have  freed  the  manufactures 
of  a  Country  in  their  transit  across  the 
sea ;  yon  only  inflict  upon  them  a  certain 
extra  price  because  freights  must  be 
higher ;  but  you  do  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  transit,  or  do  anything  near  that : 
— why  not  include  the  ships?  If  the 
trade  of  belligerents  be  permitted — and 
the  object  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
I  to  permit  it,  upon  condition  that  it  should 
be  carried  on  in  neutral  ships — then  be 
says — •*  Why  should  it  not  go  in  the 
ships  and  come  in  the  ships  of  bellige- 
rents ?"  The  result  would  be  that  the 
vast  mercantile  shipping  of  England 
would  be  relieved  ;  and  though  this  might 
cause  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some  boo. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,   instead  of 
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provoking  wars  it  would  of  all  things  ever 
devised  be  the  most  likely  to  prevent  wars 
— to  make  them  remote  and  unfrequent — 
and   if   thej    should  unhappily   arise,    it 
would  be  likely  to  bring  them  to  an  earlier 
termination.      At  all  events,    I   think  it 
must  be  admitted,  at  the  first  blush,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  and   the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  are  humane  and 
benevolent.      But  there  is  one  thing  thai 
strikes  us  all^that  these  propositions  are 
in  the  teeth  of  all  the   theories  of   war. 
I  do  not  deny  that  for  a  moment,  and  1  do 
not  in  the  least  wish  to  escape  from  it. 
They  are  against  the  ancient  theories  of 
war.      But   the  proposition   of  the  hon. 
Gentleman   is   not:  against  the  theory  of 
the    Declaration  of   Paris    in    1856,    but 
it  is  consistent  with,  and  it  even  logically 
follows  from  it.     If  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head   of   the   Government,    or  any   hon. 
Member,  believes  that  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  was  a  necessary  and  a  wise  arrange- 
ment, I  think  he  will  find  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  argue  with  any  effect  or  con- 
clusiveness against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for   Liverpool.     Now  let  us 
look  if,  according  to  iho  authorities  on  this 
matter,  the  two  propositions  are  not  of  the 
same  kind.     The  Order  in  Council,  issued 
by  the  Queen  in   1854,  adopted  partially 
the  principles  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Uorsfall)  wishes  us  to  adopt  in  their 
entirety.     Tlie  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856 
adopted  it,  and  confirmed  it  for  all  time 
to    come.      The  speech  which  tUe  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  made 
at  Liverpool    very    soon    after    not   only 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  Paris  but  glo- 
ried  in  it.     The  noble  Lord,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  **  in  glowing  language." 
appealed  to  the  shipowners  and  merchants 
of  Liverpool  to  say  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment were  engaged  in  the  great  transactions 
of  war,  they  had  not  neglected  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  commerce  of  England.      I 
would  not  say  that   the   noble  Lord  was 
•*  starring  it  in  the  provinces  *' — and  was 
not    very   particular  as   to  the    mode   in 
which   he  excited   the   enthusiasm  of  his 
audiences ;  for  1  believe  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  said  what  he  did  because  he  be- 
lieved that  what  had  been  done  at  Paris 
was  right.     And  I  believe  also  that  he  was 
in    earnest  at  the  moment  when  he  said 
that  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
the  principle  would  be  carried  further — 
indeed,    as  far  as  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.     Gentleman    (Mr.' Horsfall)  himself. 
The    nohle  Lord   has  been  —  though  it 


is  a  bold  thing  to  say  of  him,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  so  very  careful — he  has, 
I  am  afraid,  been  a  little  bold  in  this 
matter.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
quote  the  very  strong  language  which  was 
used  by  Lord  Derby  in  another  place 
not  long  ago,  in  which  he  said  the  time 
would  oome  when  they — I  suppose  it  was- 
their  Lordships  whom  he  was  addressing — 
would  wring  their  bands  in  contemplation 
of  the  calamities  which  would  be  brought 
on  the  country  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
But  passing  from  these  authorities,  1  come 
to  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  I  thiuk 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee.  Inhere  is  no  man  more  com-^ 
petent  to  judge  a  question  of  this  kind. 
I  believe  that  of  the  Members  who  were 
present  when  that  Committee  deliberated 
on  this  point  there  was  not  one  who  made 
any  objection.  There  was  no  divrnion  on 
the  subject,  and  I  presume  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  those  over  whom  he  presided, 
were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Horsfall).  But  be  that  as  it  may,  although 
Earl  Russell  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  dissented  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  1856, 
yet  now  they  both  acknowledge  that  the 
step  then  taken  cannot  be  recalled ;  and 
therefore,  if  there  be  any  clear  connection 
between  the  Declaration  of  Paris  and  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Borsfall),  it  follows,  logically,  that  I 
have  now  a  right  to  say  that  Earl  Russell 
and  Lord  Derby,  admitting  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  cannot  be  changed,  may  be 
fairly  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  full  and 
fair  completion  of  the  principle  laid  down 
in  1856,  which  is  now  asked  for  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool.  There  are 
other  authorities.  Out  of  doors  during  the 
last  week  there  has  been  some  discussion 
on  this  question.  I  took  the  trouble  of 
turning  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  an 
influential  journal  in  1 856,  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and 
after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Marcy's  proposi- 
tion from  the  United  States  Government* 
I  find  that  article  refers  to  the  barbarism 
of  early  times  in  warfare  and  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  the  conflicts  which  take 
place  between  nations,  and  espeoially  to 
the  fact,  that  on  land  a  different  and  more 
humane  course  is  taken  than  that  at  sea ; 
and  the  writer  adds — 
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**  But  unhappily  this  milder  code  ha&  i^ot  yet 
been  extended  to  maritime  warfare.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  morally,  n6  difference  exists  between 
the  plunder  6f  privaCe  goods  Hx  a  house,  and  in 
n  ship  at  sea.  If  the  &rmeF  and  the  tradesihaa 
has  a  right  to  possess  his  own  m  peaof,  even 
when  the  province  he  inhabits  is  occupied  by  a 
soldiery  Wstile  to  bis  Sovereign,  it  is  surely,  r^a- 
'tfonable  that  the  same  pro^rty,  when  in  course 
of  transport  for  sale,  should  be  sa'ored  from  the 
demy's  ondsers." 

And  he  sajs,  with  reference  to  the  qiies- 
tion  whether  England  ought  to  accept  the 
change — 

"No  one  can  d^ubt  that 'a  ootiYi^llke  Eng- 
land, whose  commeroe  covers  every  sea,  would 
be  glad  enough  to  find  the  whole  world  agreeing 
to  respect  private  property  on  board  ship.  Bfit 
it  was  not  quite  certain  that  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours would  acquiesce  in  a  doctrine  which  would 
seem  to  give  greater  advantages  to  a  nation  whose 
8ttpp<^feed  inonopoly  of  oomoneroe  aliready  excites 
the  envy  of  the  world," 

He  conciades — 

'**  It  is  now  a  question  &r  the  &,mdj  of  nations 
whether  they  will  decide  that  k  cargo  of  sugar  on 
the  Atlantic  is  as  sacred  as  the  same  article  wl^en 
stored  in  the  wa^houaes  of  a 'captured  seaport." 

Now,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  t^at 
these  Observations  were  accepted  with 
great  satisfaction  in  the  seats  of  industry 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  I  believe 
that  these  ohservations  went  far  with 
many  men  to  convince  them  of  the  justice 
of  the  course  which  our  representative 
had  taken  at  Paris,  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  proceeding  still  Further.  But  what  do 
we  find  in  the  same  public  instructor  last 
week,  on  the  13th  of  March  ?  The  writer 
states  broadly  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  argument  that  in  seizing  ships  and 
merchandise  we  did  what  would  not  be 
considered  a  belligerent  right  on  Und  ; — 
thus  as  the  House  will  observe,  following 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  the  Secretary  of  War  (Sir  George 
Lewis).     He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

*'Lord  Palmerston,  we  believe,  rightly  cha- 
racterized this  crotchet  when  he  said  it  would  in- 
flict a  fiital  blow  on  our  naval  power,  and  be  an 
act  of  political  suicide.** 

He  classes  it  as — 

'*  This  most  dangerous  of  the  many  dangerous 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  from  the  same 
quarter." 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  was  a  character  who  submits 
▼ery  dangerous  suggestions  to  this  House. 
The  article  concludes  with  these  lines, 
which  I  hope  will  be  compared  with  those 
written  in  1856 — 

"  The  humanitarians  have  yet  to  speak — " 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  that  applies.     If 
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it  mean«  thosO  who  i^ish  nations  to  heeotoe 
more  humane,  as  I  bolieire  men  and  dti- 
zenti  are  becoming  more  humane,  then  1 
am  anxious  to  be  classed  with  them.  Th« 
aj*ticle  says — 

"The  humanitarians  have  yet  to  speak;  botve 
shall  be  much  surpnised  if  the  people  of  England 
will  incline  to  throw  away,  for  a  false  and  maiuf' 
Itn  sentiment,  the  p6wek*  and  safegusu^  of  their 
country." 

Well,  I  do  not  a»k  the  House  to  bdiete 
the  oracle  of  1856  of  the  oracle  of  1862. 
I  should  say,  like  many  other  professed 
oracled,  it  does  not  afford  the  guidao^ 
which  it  would  be  very  #ell  worth  tbd 
whHe  of  the  House  of  Ooihmons  to  foliov. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
at  W'ar  (Sir  George  Lewis)  made  a  8ta(^ 
melit  the  other  night  which  I  heard  witk 
surprise  and  regret.  The  right  hOn.  Gen^ 
tleman  is  not  only  a  statesman  in  thi« 
House  and  eminent  in  office,  blit  he  i»  an 
eminefit  writer.  Now,  I  lio  not  beliefe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wilt  e?er  repeat 
in  any  one  of  his  deliberate  and  tbongbtfol 
works  the  arguments  which  he  dsed  in  his 
speech  last  week.  He  ^shed  to  persuade 
US  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  mode  of  conducting  warfare  on  land 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  warfare  at 
sea.  All  I  have  to  say  in  answer  is  that 
the  hon.  Gentlemati  the  Member  for  Li- 
verpool otily  asks  the  Government  to 
agree  to  establish  on  sea  the  priociples 
which  are  universally  recognised  in  war- 
fare on  land  ;  and  further  than  that  he 
does  tiot  propose  to  go.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  ivrong  even  in  his  his- 
tory— I  almost  feel  afraid  to  correct  so 
distinguished  an  authority — when  he  spoke 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  Spain.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  carrying  on 
operations  in  Spain,  was  burning  the  raf- 
ters, not  of  his  enemies,  but  of  his  friends. 
Therefore  that  case  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  laws  of  war.  But  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  insists  on  that  argument, 
I  shall  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  answer  him.  Because, 
when  the  noble  Lord  made  that  memorable 
speech  at  Liverpool,  he  said — 

« I  cannot  help  hoping  that  these  reUxations  of 
former  doctrines,  which  were  established  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  practised  during  its  c<*' 
tinuanoe,  and  which  have  been  since  ratified  or 
formal  engagements,  may  perhaps  be  still  w^ 
ther  extended,  and  in  the  course  of  time  th^  P"°* 
ciples  of  war,  which  are  applied  to  hostilities  by 
land  may  be  extended  without  exception  to  Jwf- 
tilities  by  sea,  and  that  private  property  sh^l,^ 
longer  be  exposed  to  aggression  on  either  »i<i«. 
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Unless  I  am  to  suppose  that  the  noble 
Lord  went  down  to  Liverpool  to  talk  to 
the  Liverpool  people  all  kinds  of  twaddle 
—of  that  of  which  he  thought  they  were 
ignorant,  and  that  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve— I  have  a  right  to  call  on  the  noble 
Lord,  when  he  speaks  to-night,  to  answer 
the  statement  of  his  colleague  in  the 
speech  be  delivered  a  few  nights  ago. 
Bat  that  right  hon.  Gentleman — and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  find  fault  with  him,  for 
there  are  few  men  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  —  has  in  this  case  laid 
down  some — what  I  should  call — very  im- 
moral doctrines  on  the  subject  of  trea- 
ties. The  hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  to-night  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  Chancellor  Kent  on  this  sub- 
ject. So  far  as  his  authority  goes,  and  it 
is  a  great  authority,  it  is  a  conclusive  pas- 
sage. Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
an  authority  ;  he  is  Secretary  at  War ;  he 
is  a  Cabinet  Minister ;  he  holds  a  very 
high  office ;  he  speaks  for  a  great  Govern- 
ment ;  he  is  a  great  writer  and  he  is  a 
great  thinker.  And  I  say,  if  there  be  one 
man  in  the  world  on  whom  we  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort 
for  such  an  exposition  as  shall  uphold  the 
morality  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, lie  is  exactly  that  man.  Now,  what 
does  Wheaton,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
international  law,  say  upon  that  question 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
dealt  —  namely,  as  to  what  becomes  of 
treaties  in  time  of  war  ?     He  says — 

"  There  might  be  treaties  of  such  a  oature  aa  to 
their  object  and  import  as  that  war  would  neoes- 
aarilj  put  an  end  to  them ;  but  where  treaties 
oontemplated  a  permanent  arrangement  of  ter- 
ritory, or  other  national  rights,  or  in  their  terms 
were  meant  to  provide  for  the  event  of  an  inter- 
vening war,  it  would  be  against  every  principle  of 
just  interpretation  to  hold  them  extinguished  by 
war." 

And  what  does  Dr.  Phillimore,  an  autho- 
rity which  we  can  all  appreciate  in  this 
country,  say  ?     He  says — 

<*  The  general  maxim  [that  war  abrogates  trea- 
ties between  belligerents]  must  manifestly  be  sub- 
ject to  limitation  in  one  case — namely,  in  the  case 
of  treaties  which  expressly  provide  for  the  con- 
tingency of  the  breaking-out  of  war  between  the 
-contracting  parties." 

But  this  case  which  we  have  before  us  is 
not  the  case  of  a  treaty  only.  Because 
what  was  done,  as  I  understand  it,  at 
Paris  in  1856,  was  not  to  enter  into  an 
ordinary  treaty,  but  was  a  general  act  of 
oonourrenoe  on  the  part  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of 
Mtablishing  a  new  principle,  and  institut- 
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ing  new  laws  which  should  be  admitted 
and  accepted  in  future  times  by  all  nations 
on  this  great  question.  And  if  you  adopt 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool,  and  agree  with  the  States  of 
Europe  and  the  States  of  America  to  carry 
it  out,  you  would  not  have  what  we  or- 
dinarily call  a  treaty,  but  an  agreement, 
which,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War,  or  the  Government  to 
which  he  belongs,  ever  attempted  to  break, 
it  would  call  down  upon  him  and  them  the 
condemnation  of  every  intelligent  man  in 
every  country  of  the  globe.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  thought,  at  the  time 
he  addressed  us,  was  speaking  on  one  side 
of  the  question  under  great  disadvantages, 
and  I  could  not  help  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  he  had  risen  to  support 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool,  he  would  have  made  a  speech 
more  comprehensive,  more  consecutive, 
and  much  more  unanswerable,  than  that 
which  he  did  make.  One  point  more,  and 
I  will  not  detain  the  House.  1  said  in  the 
beginning  of  my  observations  that  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  world  in 
the  period  between  1815  and  1854.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  adverted  to  this,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Massey) 
did  also,  in  some  degree.  The  tonnage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  and  out,  in 
the  year  1814,  was  3,f00.000.  For  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  it  has  been  up- 
wards of  12.000,000—1  think  approaching 
13,000,000  of  tons.  The  exports,  which 
were  then  some  £40,000,000,  and  the  im- 
ports about  the  same,  have  now  risen  to 
£120,000.000.  y  .w,  I  ask  the  House 
what  was  the  effec'  npon  the  mercantile 
navy  of  this  country  during  the  short  war 
with  the  United  States  of  America  from 
1812  to  1814?  1  have  looked  at  a  book 
in  the  library,  which  is  published  by  an 
American  whose  name  I  forget,  which 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  American  pri- 
vateering during  that  war ;  and  1  have 
seen  also  other  statements  which  bring  me 
to  the  same  conclusion — that  in  that  very 
short  war — not  extending  over  more  than 
two  years — the  American  privateers  cap- 
tured not  fewer  than  2,500  English  ships 
of  all  sizes;  and  I  have  heard  stated  on 
American  authority  that  those  ships  so 
captured  were  sold  for  the  enormous  sum 
of  107.000.000  dollars,  or  more  than 
£21,000,000  steriing.  If  you  can  ima- 
gine the  loss  to  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country  durmg  that  war,  when  our 
3  H  [Second Night. 
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tannage  was  only  3.500,000,  what  would 
be  oar  loas,  supposing  the  old  sjstem  were 
to  prewU,  if  we  bad  a  war  now  wltb  our 
tonnage  amountinfl;  to  13,000,000  tons, 
and  with  the  United  States  mercantile 
marine  increased  far  more  in  that  time 
tban  our  marine  has  increased  ?  I  saj 
that  the  devastation  that  would  be  caused 
would  be  something  quite  enormous.  We 
could  scarcelj  conceive  of  a  case  in  which 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  sustain  such  a 
loss.  I  ask  the  House,  then^  this  question 
— if  this  change  which  was  made  in  1856 
was  possible,  and  if  it  now  cannot  be  re- 
called, does  the  House,  does  the  noble 
Lord,  believe  that  for  anj  long  time  it 
will  be  possible  to  resist  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool?  1  hope 
it  may  be  possible  for  a  hi^ndred  jears  to 
come;  because,  as  long  as  there  is  neither 
war  nor  rumour  of  war,  of  course  the 
calamities  it  points  out  will  not  happen. 
But  if  strong  rumours  of  war  should  arise, 
and  war  itself  inevitably  occur,  then  the 
consequences  which  he  describes  will  come 
jabout,  and  then  the  noble  Lord  or  his 
auocessors  will  find  the  greatest  possible 
pressure  put  upon  him,  either  to  abolish 
that  which  had  been  done  in  Paris  in 
1856,  and  which,  I  believe,  cannot  be 
recalled,  or  to  do  that  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  asks  shall  be  done 
now,  I  think  the  House,  or  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  in  considering  this 
question,  do  not  sufficiently  take  into 
consideration  the  total  revolution,  both  in 
war  and  in  commerce,  all  over  the  world, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Our  commerce  is  so  exten- 
sive and  so  wide,  and  our  force  so  mighty — 
I  will  say  so  omnipotent — that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  ancient  theories  and  the 
ancient  policy  of  war  can  any  longer  be 
maintained.  Besides,  let  us  consider  what 
jls  apparently  sometimes  forgotten,  that  wjar 
is  not  the  one  grand  object  and  purpose  of 
man ;  and  that  preparation  for  war  is  not 
the  ope  grand  object  for  which  Parlia- 
ments are  elected.  1  know  a  distinguished 
American  historian,  the  author  of  the  His- 
,tory  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  BepMic,  in 
speaking  of  one  of  his  characters,  Charles 
the  Bold,  says  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man 
jn  whose  eyes  nothing  wos  sacred  but  war, 
and  the  way  to  make  it.  Now,  we  profess 
to  be  a  Parliament  of  an  enlightened  age, 
and  the  Parliament  of  a  Christian  country, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  other  objects. 
Jf  a  man  looks  only  at  the  chances  of  war, 
fills  his  eye  and  his  mind  with  them,  be- 
Mr.  Bright 


lieves  that  war  is  the  normal  condition  •( 
the  world,  he  will  be  greatly  misled  with 
regard  to  all  those  questioas  which  affect 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Novr«  I  am 
of  opinion  that  war,  notwithataading  the 
enormous  armaments  which  are  \>%\ng  kept 
up  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  constantly 
becoming  more  difficult,  and  any  contina- 
ous  war  more  remote  ;  and  I  looK  forward 
to  the  time — seeing  the  changes  which  ate 
now  taking  place  in  the  political  conditioo 
of  Europe  and  in  the  commercial  conditioo 
of  the  whole  world — when  the  commercial 
interests  of  mankind  will  assert  the  supe- 
riority to  which  they  have  a  right  over 
those  tendejicies  to  war  which  in  time 
past,  and  even  now  sometimes,  act  too 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
rulers.  In  my  eyes,  even  now  the  victoriei 
of  peace  have  begun  ;  the  great  meo  of 
our  age  are  ^ot  your  warriors,  they  are  not 
even  your  statesmen ;  the  gr^at  men  of  the 
country  are  your  engineers — those  who 
make  the  great  industry  of  the  peofile ; 
and  the  great  industry  before  lonjg,  yon 
may  depend  upon  it,  will  triumph  over 
much  which  has  been  thought  great  and 
necessary  in  past  times.  I  think  we  are 
looking  from  ithe  darkness  iutp  the  dawn, 
and  that  this  Motion  which  the  hon«  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Liverpool  ofifers  to 
the  House  is  one  that  will  recommend 
itself  widely  to  all  the  industry  of  the 
nation — to  every  manufacturer,  to  every 
merchant,  and  to  every  shipowner  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  ask  him  now — in  fact, 
if  I  might  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  ask  the 
House,  when  the  question  i%  comparatively 
new  io  it — to  come  te  any  absolute  opinioa 
upon  it.  His  Motion  was  not  brought  for- 
ward with  a  view  to  embarrass  or  to  be 
hostile  in  any  degree  to  the  Qovemmeat. 
It  was  intended  to  afford  to  Parliament  a 
fair  opportUDtty  for  discussion.  That  dis> 
cussion  has  taken  place  ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  this  subject  has  been  treaied  with 
various  ability  on  both  sides  of  the  Honse, 
and  I  may  add  with  great  fairness  and  can- 
dour— notwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  bead  of  the  6oTer»- 
ment,  who,  I  think,  will  see  from  the  tooa 
of  the  debate  that  he  was  rather  precipi- 
tate in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  ;  and 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  before 
very  long  we  have  a  nnantmons  Gabinel, 
willing,  if  foreign  nations  are  willing-— and 
I  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  that 
other  Qovemments  are  willing — to  carry 
this  matter  still  further.   ["Jpb!*'J   Som# 
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hon.  Membere  seem  to  entertain  objeotionB 
on  that  score.  There  is  no  donbt  of  the 
ivUIingness  ef  the  United  States  ;  I  ba?e 
no  donbt  of  the  willingness  of  Russia  ;  and 
I  beliere  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  willing- 
ness of  France.  Whenever  the  people  of 
this  coantr?  shall  ha?e  made  up  their 
minds  on  this  question,  and  Parliament 
ahall  be  disposed  to  enable  the  QoYern- 
ment  to  aot,  I  believe  thej  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  any  foreign  country.  Now,  I  will 
only  say  with  regard  to  this  matter,  that  1 
may  be  pointed  at — ^as  I  have  been  pointed 
at  a  thousand  times — as  a  friend  of  peace. 
I  would  rather  be  a  friend  of  peace,  in  the 
humblest  rank  and  position  of  life,  than  a 
friend  of  war  in  the  highest.  And  I  say,  if 
this  House  shall  now  or  at  any  future 
period  accept  fairly  and  frankly  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  it 
will  confer  upon  the  people  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  upon  itself  an  endless  renown. 

Thb  solicitor  general  :  Sir,  I 
Mitirdy  agree  with  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
that  this  debate  has  been  condncted  with 
great  fairness  and  candour  ;  and  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
debate.  It  has  not  only  been  conducted 
with  fairness,  but  with  ability.  None, 
I  think,  can  disguise  from  themselves  the 
Tery  great  importance  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  or  the  fact  that  in  any  point  of 
▼iew  it  is  attended  with  very  serious  diflS- 
eulties.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Sir  8.  Northcote)  made  an 
ahle  speech,  strongly  in  favour,  as  1 
thonght,  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  subject  when  he  stated, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments 
which  he  offered  to  the  House,  he  not  only 
was  not  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  proposition,  bat  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  proposition  himself  till  he 
had  mastered  the  difficulties  and  foreseen 
the  consequences  which  it  involved.  Now, 
after  listening  carefully  to  the  whole  of 
this  debate,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
arguments  of  the  supporters  of  the  Motion 
have  been  founded  almost  entirely  on  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  Two  arguments 
are  drawn  from  that  Declaration.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  said  that  there  are  no 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  propositions  there 
laid  down  which  do  not  equally  apply  in 
favour  of  the  present  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool :  and  the  other 


argument  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  will  be  to  transfer  a  large 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  coun- 
try in  time  of  war  to  neutrals,  and  to 
inflict  serious  injury  on  our  shipping  trade 
and  on  our  mercantile  interests  general- 
ly. I  will  endeavour  to  present  the  con- 
siderations which  occur  to  me,  bearing 
in  mind  those  two  pom;s,  which  embody 
the  sum  and  substance  of  almost  all  that 
has  been  said.  The  first  of  those  argu- 
ments it  is  not  difficult  to  dispose  of.  It 
is  easy  to  show  that  there  were  reasons, 
clear  and  solid,  for  that  portion  of  the  De« 
elaration  of  Paris  as  to  giving  up  the  right 
to  take  enemies'  goods  out  of  neutral 
ships,  which  will  not,  in  any  degree,  apply 
in  favour  of  the  proposition  to  allow  ene- 
mies' goods  on  board  enemies'  ships,  or 
enemies'  ships  themselves,  to  go  free. 
Neutrals  are  in  a  poMtion  which,  on 
grounds  not  only  of  common  justice  but 
of  the  mutual  interests  of  belligerents, 
entitles  them  to  great  consideration.  The 
annoyance  and  disturbance  of  neutrals  by 
visiting  and  searching  their  ships,  by  in- 
terference with  their  trade,  by  taking  vio* 
lently  away  from  their  ships  goods  which 
they  have  legally  and  justifiably  admitted 
on  board, — all  these  are  acts  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  persons  who 
have  the  strongest  claim  on  the  consider- 
ation of  nations  in  amity  with  them* 
though  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  involve  those 
nations  in  war  with  neutrals ;  and  to  draw 
neutrals,  however  unwilling,  into  the  con*- 
test.  Thus  there  were  various  reasons 
why,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  witliout 
sacrificing  interests  of  too  great  importance, 
concessions  ought  to  be  made  to  neutrals  ; 
many  of  the  most  important  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  having,  in  fact,  long  previously 
made  treaties  containing  similar  conces- 
sions. But  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
reasons  do  not  in  any  way  operate 
in  favour  of  making  the  same  con« 
cessions  to  belligerents  as  to  neutrals^ 
The  other  branch  of  the  argument  is 
much  more  important,  and  involves  con* 
siderations  of  much  greater  difficulty-^I 
mean  the  tendency  that  it  is  assumed  there 
would  be  in  time  of  war  to  transfer  a  great 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  to  the  ships  of 
neutrals,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
own  merchants.  In  matters  of  this  kind 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Govern^ 
ments  and  nations  have  to  deal  with  a 
balanee  of  evils  and  inconveniences,  Yoi 
3H2      "'  "     [Second NiglU. 
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XDUBteoDtider,  not  onlj  one,  bot  both  sidei 
of  the  qaettion  ;  and,  if  you  Bee  that  most 
important    and  detrimental  eonsequences 
may  follow  from  the  change,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  submit  e?en  to  ?ery  considerable 
and  serioQS  evils  rather  than  to   imperil 
the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
nation.     We  have  heard  from  sererai  hon. 
Gentlemen,  ably  and  forcibly  stated,  the 
particular  evils  which  it  is  supposed  will 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of   Paris  in  favour  of  neutrals.      1 
hope  and  believe  those  evils  are  greatly 
exaggerated ;  but  before  I  state  the  rea- 
sons which  induce  me  to  entertain  that 
hope,  the  House  will  permit  me  to  put  be- 
fbro  it  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
consider  what  are  the  evils  that  may  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  the  priociple  recom- 
mended by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool.    Now,  it  has  been  said  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  this  debate  that  it 
is  of  no  use  to  refer  to  the  old-established 
law  of  nations,  for  that  we  have  introduced 
a  new    principle   by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.     But  that,  Sir,  I  deny.     We  gave 
up  certain  belligerent  rights  on  which  we 
might  have  insisted,  but  we  have  intro- 
duced no  new  principle.     But  this  Motion 
does  ask  us  to  give  up  principles  hitherto 
of  cardinal  and  fundamental  importance  in 
the  law  of  nations.     If  there  be  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  more  cardinal 
than  another,  it  is  that  in  war  Govern- 
ments are  identified  with  their  people — 
that  yon  cannot  make  war  upon  the  Go- 
vernment and  have  peace  with  their  people 
— that  the  people  are  bound  up  with  the 
Government  and  the  public  interests  of  the 
nation  for  better  or  worse.     All  the  great 
writers  on  the  subject  have  laid  down  that 
principle — they   have  said  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  individual,  as  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  is  responsible  for  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  nation  in  a  question  with  the 
foreign  belligerent;  that  the  nation  and  the 
individuals  that  compose  it  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  no  distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  aggregate  and  the  individuals. 
Our  whole  system  of  war,  all  our  doctrine 
of  reprisals,  is  built  on  that  principle — it  is 
on  that  that  the  right  of  maritime  capture 
rests  ;  on  that  rests  the  disability  of  sub- 
jects to  the  two  belligerents  to  carry  on 
trade  with  each  other,  or  to  maintain  ac- 
tionst  or  to  join  in  contracts — a  principle 
as  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Story,  a  great 
American  authority,  has  said — 

"  No  prinoiple  of  national  or  monioipal  law  !• 
better  lelUed,  then  that  all  oootraoU  with  an 
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enemy,  made  daring  w&r  are  utterly  void.  Thii 
prinoiple  has  grown  hoary  under  the  revereiMl 
respect  of  centuries,  and  cannot  now  be  shakes 
without  uprooting  the  very  foundations  of  natiMud 
law." 

This  is  not  an  arbitrary  principle.  I 
venture  to  say  this  principle  involves  io 
itself  the  very  highest  and  most  momentoos 
considerations — the  interests  of  patriotism 
and  the  interests  of  peace.  Sir,  I  dresd 
to  think  what  might  be  the  effect  of  ad- 
mitting the  principle  of  a  political  war  and 
a  commercial  peace.  Governments  at  war 
and  their  subjects  at  peace,  and  carrying  oo 
their  trade  with  each  other.  If  anything 
could  sap  the  patriotism  of  a  nation  I  think 
it  would  be  such  a  state  of  things.  As  hr 
as  I  know,  the  earliest  writer  who  ably  ad- 
vocated the  principle  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  was  the  Abb^  Mably,  aboot 
the  middle  of  last  century,  who  said— 

"  The  main  difBoulty  to  be  anticipated  wodd 
be  that  the  unrestrained  communicatiom  of 
merchants  would,  no  doubt,  oflfer  facilities  to  the 
enemy ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  agaioft 
that.  The  police  would  manage  all  that  Mer- 
chants are  the  least  patriotic  class  of  men  in  ill  the 
world,  and  will  only  regard  their  own  interesU." 

Now,    Sir,    I    hold    that    the   merchants 
of   England  are  not  the  least  patriotie 
class   of    men   in    the   world.      I   qaite 
agree    with    the   hon.   Member  for  Bir- 
mingham on  that  point.      The  merehanti 
of    England    have    on    many    occasions 
shown  their  patriotism.     But  under  what 
system    was    the    patriotism   of  Engliih 
merchants  fostered  and  maintained  ?  Wai 
it    under    the    system  of    political  wan 
and  commercial  peace,  or  under  a  syatem 
that  in  war  bound  them  up  together  wi(k 
their  Government,  which  made  Uiem  fellow- 
sufferers  in  its  reverses — partners  in  tbe 
common  stake,  and  looking  to  its  soceetf 
as  the  source  or  return  of  their  own  pros- 
perity ?    I  venture  to  say  that  the  patrio- 
tism of  the  mercantile  class  would  be  placed 
in  some  danger  if  in  time  of  war  tbeir 
interests  were  separated  from  the  geoeral 
interests — if  they  were  indemnified  againit 
the   consequences  of  war^if  they  were 
deprived  of  their  general  interest  in  tbe 
maintenance  of  peace.      What   moat  be 
the   effect   on  the  interests  of  peace  of 
this  great  principle  of  subjects  and  Go- 
vernments being  identified  in  time  of  war  f 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  of  peace. 
I  echo  the  words  that  fell  from  tbe  boo. 
Member  for  Birmingham  on  this  sobject ; 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  would 
rather   be  the   humblest  lover  of  pesce 
than  the  most  honoured  advocate  of  war. 
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Except  wben  necessity  and  self-defence 
impose  on  a  nation  the  duty  of  war,  I 
agree  vith  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is 
of  all  things  the  last  to  be  advocated. 
But  in  the  interests  of  peace,  it  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  be  cautious  how  we 
8e?er  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large 
from  tbe  policy  of  its  Go?ernment  in  the 
matter  of  war.  What  is  the  greatest  check 
we  have  against  unjust  and  unnecessary 
wars  ?  Is  it  not  the  burdens  they  impose  ? 
And  if  you  endeavour  to  introduce  a 
aystem  which  will  enable  you  to  carry 
on  war  without  a  great  part  of  those 
burdens — which  will  leave  trade  undis< 
turbed  and  make  armies  march  through 
a  country,  in  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Massey),  as 
a  peaceful  calvalcade— when  enemies  may 
come  from  France  to  England,  and  from 
England  to  France,  pursuing  their  ordinary 
occupations  during  war  in  mutual  good 
credit,  loading  cargoes  and  selling  them, 
and,  in  fact,  carrying  on  all  the  common 
operations  of  life  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened— can  you  suppose  that  their  interest 
would  be  the  same  as  now  in  preventing 
war  or  in  bringing  about  a  restoration  of 

r)ace?  Even  in  this  country — although 
trust  that,  with  the  influence  it  has  on 
its  Government,  unjust  and  unnecessary 
wars  would,  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
ceive a  serious  check—- even  in  this  coun- 
try, I  can  conceive  how  much  the  in- 
terest of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  peace 
would  be  diminished  if  this  system  were 
introduced.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing disrespectful  of  the  shipowners  ;  and 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham that  in  this  House  at  all  events 
nothing  has  been  said  disrespectful  of 
them.  But  if  the  shipowners  should  suffer 
-^and  I  should  much  regret  if  they  did — 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  an  increased  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  if  the  system 
of  political  war  and  commercial  peace  were 
introduced.  They  would  have  the  double 
advantage  of  high  war  freights,  arising 
from  the  demands  of  the  transport 
service  and  commissariat,  as  they  had 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ordinary  fruits  and  advantages  of 
peace.  I  do  not  believe  the  shipowners 
are  an  unpatriotic*  class,  but  I  certainly 
would  not  throw  such  temptations  in  their 
way,  and  diminish  the  inducements  they 
now  have  to  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace.     If  such  be 


the  state  of  things  in  our  own  country, 
what  would  be  the  system  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  Governments  are  more  arbi- 
trary and  more  disposed  to  wars  of  aggres^ 
sion  and  military  ambition  ?  What  is  now 
the  strongest  check  to  such  a  system  ?  It  is 
the  suffering  that  must  thereby  be  entailed 
on  their  own  people,  and  the  fear  that  they 
will  not  endure  it.  But  if  you  make 
that  burden  light  and  easy  to  the  people, 
do  you  not  think  you  would  be  giving  very 
great  facilities  to  the  schemes  of  ambition 
and  desire  of  aggrandisement  entertained 
by  those  Powers  ?  The  people  would  be- 
come less  vigilant.  Even  the  sinews  of 
war  on  which  Princes  must  depend  would 
be  more  easily  supplied  by  the  continuance 
of  trade.  All  these  considerations  mate- 
rially bear  on  the  subject.  And  then  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  Government,  on  occasions  allowing  it 
to  be  done  consistently  with  the  public 
welfare,  to  relax  the  severity  and  strict- 
ness of  the  rules  of  war — just  as  was  done 
in  the  instance  referred  to  of  the  Russian 
wai^ ;  and  now  that  privateering  is  abo- 
lished, and  maritime  warfare  placed  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  excesses  will  be  more  easily 
restrained.  But  then  it  is  said  that 
all  now  asked  is  to  reduce  maritime  war 
to  the  same  position  into  which  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  has  brought  military 
war.  That  is  a  total  mistake.  What  is 
now  asked  is  that  this  country  and  other 
countries  should  enter  into  positive  engage- 
ments to  renounce  the  power  of  exercising 
belligerent  rights  against  merchant  ships 
at  sea.  Does  anything  like  that  exist  in 
warfare  upon  land  ?  The  observations  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
War  and  the  Lord  Advocate  have  been 
misunderstood.  They  did  not  say,  as  I 
understood,  that  the  humane  practice  of 
modern  times  had  not  in  a  great  degree 
mitigated  the  severities  of  war ;  but  they 
said  that  the  law  of  nations  recognises 
those  rights,  gives  those  powers,  does  not 
debar  from  the  use  of  them,  and  that  it 
is  an  admitted  principle  that  while  huma« 
nity  abhors  any  excess  in  the  use  of  them 
beyond  tbe  necessity  of  war,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  acts  from  which  huma- 
nity recoils  may,  without  infraction  of  in- 
ternational law,  be  done,  if  the  necessities 
of  war  seem  to  require  them.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  powers 
of  an  indefinite  and  undefined  character 
which  are  not  exercised  to  extremity  in 
the  ordinary  practice  of  nations,  but  which 
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there  it  an  abstract  right  to  oae  if  emer- 
gency require!,  and  what  ie  oow  pre- 
posedy  the  total  abuegation  and  absolute 
renunciation  bj  engagement  and  treaty 
of  all  such  powers  with  respect  to  tlie  whole 
field  of  maritime  warfare.  But,  indeed, 
the  case  has  been  yery  much  exaggerated 
with  respect  to  the  mitigation  which  land 
warfare  has  actually  recei?ed.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  such  warfare  has  received 
great  mitigation  ;  but  that  has  taken  place 
as  much  under  the  iniuence  of  consider- 
ations of  interest  on  the  part  of  armies 
and  of  the  nations  which  send  them  forth 
as  from  any  considerations  of  huma- 
nity—because we  know  very  well  that 
the  best  way  for  an  army  to  maintain 
Itself  in  the  field  is  to  be  <m  good  terms 
with  the  people  of  the  country  which  it 
Is  occupying.  The  commissariat  could  not 
get  supplies  if  everything  were  done  in 
l^e  way  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  suggested  would  be  the  result  of 
applying  the  principles  of  msriae  warfare 
to  operations  on  land.  If  you  always 
burned,  sacked,  and  destroyed,  of  course 
armies  would  stanre,  and  the  operations 
of  war  could  not  be  carried  on.  Reasons 
of  expediency  and  practical  necessity,  there- 
fore, hare  dietated  very  considerable  modi- 
fications of  the  strict  and  extreme  rights 
which  the  law  of  nations  vests  in  armies 
in  the  field.  But,  after  all,  is  there  not 
enough  of  horror  left  ?  Is  there  not  that 
from  which  humanity  recoils  ?  Can  any 
one  imagine  this  or  any  other  country  in 
which  he  feels  an  interest  in  the  position 
of  an  invaded  country,  and  not  see  what 
a  frightful  calamity  to  all  private  as  well 
as  to  all  public  interests  that  weidd  be  ? 
Let  us  not  therefore  suppose  that  private 
affairs  are  not  involved  in  military  warfare 
as  well  as  in  warEsre  at  sea.  Now,  what 
ia  the  tendency  of  this  proposition  ?  It 
IS  this — maritime  warfare  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  half  its  present  objects,  and  of 
half  its  present  scope  and  fiedd.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  are  the 
objects  and  what  is  the  scope  and  field  of 
maritime  warfare.  They  are,  as  I  believe^ 
to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to 
expel  the  enemy's  marine  from  the  sea. 
These  are  the  objects,  that  is  the  system, 
npon  which  maritime  warfare  has  been 
carried  on.  As  in  warfare  by  land  you  en- 
deavour to  conquer  the  country  and  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  seat  of  Government ; 
■o  on  the  sea,  which  is  no  man's  territory, 
you  endeavour  to  acquire  the  supremacy, 
and  to  drive  off  it  the  fleets  and  the  navies. 
The  Solicitor  Om^al 


both  meneantile  and  warlike,  of  the  enemy. 
Can  any  one  say  that  this  has  no  tendency 
to  cripple  the  enemy,  to  reduce  hia  power^ 
to  bring  him  to  terms,  to  aocomplisb  the 
objects  of  the  war  and  to  produce  m  peace  t 
That,  in  truth,  is  the  great  Talne  of 
naval  superiority  ;  and  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  comparative  and  relatiTe 
strength  of  na|^  and  military  Pawera  if 
you  were  te  take  awav  from  naval  Powera 
the  greatest  portion  ox  their  present  nseana 
of  offence  ?  I  heard  the  picture  which  my 
hen.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stamfoid 
drew.  He  said  that  there  would  be  plenty 
for  your  ships  of  war  to  do  ;  ia  the  Ruasiaa 
war  how  useful  they  were  in  taking  troops 
to  the  Crimea.  But  all  wars  will  not  take 
place  nnder  the  conditions  of  the  Roasaan 
war,  when  you  were  dealing  with  a  Power 
which  had  no  marine  at  sea,  and  when  all 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  were  conabined 
against  it.  No  wonder  that  we  were  able 
to  carry  on  that  war,  as  far  as  the  sea  waa 
concerned,  very  much  in  our  own  waj ;  but 
we  cannot  make  that  a  rule.  What  doea 
my  hon.  Friend  say  would  be  the  reault  of 
the  policy  which  he  recommends  ?  **  We 
sho«ld  blockade  in  their  ports  the  anned 
vessels  of  the  enemy."  I  observed  that 
my  hon.  Friend  expressed  himself  in  terms 
which  did  not  commit  him  to  the  practice 
of  a  commercial  blockade.  '*  We  ahould 
blockade  in  their  ports  the  arased  vessela 
of  the  enemy,  and  we  should  defend 
our  own  coasts."  Well,  that  would 
manifestly  be  reducing  the  eflicacy  of  m 
naval  Power  to  very  narrow  limits  indeed* 
Keeping  the  enemy's  ships  in  their  ports» 
if  they  stayed  in,  would  be  a  sort  of  stale  ^ 
mate.  They  would  not  suffer  any  greati 
harm,  especially  if  it  was  confined  te 
a  blockade  of  naval  arsenals  ;  end  if  we 
only  defended  our  own  coasts,  we  shooM 
not  make  much  progress  in  the  oairyiag 
on  of  offensive  operatiene.  But  there  ia 
another  point  which  I  must  not  pass  over. 
My  hon.  Friend  spoke  very  justly  and  truly 
of  the  great  political  importance  of  a  mer- 
cantile marine.  He  said,  or,  at  least,  I  se 
interpreted  what  he  said,  that  between  the 
naval  power  of  a  nation  and  its  mercantile 
marine  there  is  the  most  intimate  and  in- 
separable connection.  The  mercantile  ma- 
rine is  the  nursery  of  seamen,  and  he  might 
have  added  that  the  mercantile  marine  is 
available  for  even  the  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate purposes  of  war.  We  have  heard 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  deelaratioa 
against  privateering  might  possibly  be 
evaded.  Ton  might  buy  up  and  arm  power* 
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All  flMTfthttnt  fthipi.  Well,  then,  if  joo 
aHow  your  eDemy  to  aeeamulate  open  the 
ooean  a  gteki  fleet  of  large  and  powerftil 
mtirrehawt  »hip8,  which  may  vtpon  etner* 
gency,  be  armed  amd  turned  into  more  or 
lees  avavkble  shipe  of  offence,  aire  yon  not 
placing  yoorself  in  a  position  which  even 
for  the  dfTeot  purposee  of  naval  warfare 
may  afterwards  be  mo^  prejudicial  to 
you  9  Merahant  ahtpe  may  and  will  be 
meed  as  traneporte  for  the  eenveyanoe  of 
ioldiert ;  and  if  an  inrasion  were  content 
p4atedy  of  coarse  that  class  of  vessels 
woutd  be  fn  the  highest  degree  service* 
able.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  not  to  see 
that  if  you  pernntfed'  a  hostile  nMrilimd 
Power  to  accumulate  a  great  fleet  of  mer« 
eantile  vessels*  they  might,  even  for  Areet 
purposes  of  warfare,  be  turned  against 
you  with  the  most  important  results.  But 
it  is  not  only  that  they  could  be  ap^fied 
to  the  direct  purpMos  of  naval  warfare. 
There  is  also  this  consideration^ that  the 
^ifl^rent  brancbee  of  a  maritime  system 
are  so-  identified  that  you  cannot  draw  the 
line  between  one  and  the  other  ;  that  ns 
any  country  where  there  ie  not  an  im- 
portant mercantile  marhie,  and  power 
to  recruit  and  keep  it  op»  the  armed 
marina  will  not  be  wi^t  it  is  wheire  yon 
bave  sudh  a  basis.  For  all  these  reasons^ 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  thst  the  power 
af  a  maritime  nation  would  be  crippled 
and  impaii^  in  a  most  serio«s  degree 
if  she  were  deprived  of  the  meaii»  of  deal- 
ing upon  the  seas  with  the  mercantile 
toarine  of  other  nations.  Now  I  eome  to 
the  point  of  blockade*  which  was  so  ten- 
.derly  touched  upon  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  ICcmber  fot  Stamford.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  said  that  be  wtoeM 
Bot  interfere  with  blockade,  and  the  hon. 
Member  tor  Salfbrd  and  another  hon. 
Member  behind  me  said  the  same.  It 
would,  however,  be  vtery  difficult— 1  do  not 
say  that  it  would  be  impossible,  but  it 
would  be  vei7  dificult— on  the  principlee 
apott  wfaioh  this  proposition  is  based,  to 
draw  a  clear  and  satisfactory  line  so  as 
to  save  the  right  of  blockade.  I  mean 
the  general  right  of  blockade-^the  right 
to  blockade  commercial  ports*  Because 
what  is  it  yod  do  by  blockading  com- 
mercial ports  ?  You  are  obstructing 
trade,  you  are  interfering  with  private  in* 
teresis,  you  are  destroying  the  basiness 
af  great  numbers  of  persons  who  trade 
wi^  those  ports,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  porta,  as  far  as  concerns  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.    Is  not 


thatt  the  very  thing  which  you  do  on  the 
seas  when  you  make  war  against  a  mer- 
cantile marine?  Is  not,  in  truth,  the  one 
operation — that  is,  maritnne  war  carried 
on  against  a  mercantile  marine,  a  larger 
operation  of  the  same  kind  as  a  commercial 
blockade?  In  the  case  of  blockade  you 
deal  locally  with  the  trade  of  the  enemy, 
and  yon  seek  to  distress  and  cripple  him 
by  those  means.  On  the  seas  at  large  you 
deal  generally  with  the  trade  of  the 
enemy,  and  you  seek  to  cripple  him 
and  reduce  him  there  by  destroying  his 
mercantile  power.  But  besides  that,  I 
flMresee  that  as  soon  as  ever  yon  hava 
established  this  principle,  if  it  should  be 
established,  there  will  spring  up  an  argu-^ 
ment  against  blockades,  of  this  kind  :— > 
What  can  be  the  use  of  blockades  when 
your  enemy's  ships  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  any  neutral  port,  and  when, 
if  they  put  into  the  Scheldt  or  Elbe,  or 
some  port  of  Prussia,  the  railroads  will  carry 
the  goods  across  neutral  countries  much 
more  easily  than  ships  could  convey  them? 
It  would  be  a  most  idle  thing  to  blockade  thei 
ports  of  France,  and  seek  to  shot  out  trade 
from  ^em,  if  French  ships  could  go  to  the 
ports  of  friendly  neutral  nations  and  carry^ 
on  their  trade  unmolested  even  with  £ng« 
land  from  those  ports.  Ev^y^  one  would 
see  that  this  would  be  absurd,  and  th^ 
consequence  would  be  that  the  right  of 
Uackade  as  to  commercial  ports  woald  bcr 
given  np.  We  know  indeed  that  some  it 
the  ablest  advocates  of  this  chanigre  look  iff 
the  face  that  consequence,  and  do  not 
shrink  from  it.  An  able  gentleman  writing 
in  tl>e  Edinburgh  Beview  has  already  ad-> 
vocated  this  result,  and  I  think  I  see  in  a 
pamphlet  written  by  a  friend  of  mine  not 
a  Member  of  this  House,  in  which  thtf 
views  of  the  hon.  Memi^er  for  Lrverpoot 
are  supported  with  extreme  ability  and 
with  great  candour  and  fairness,  unequii< 
vtdeal  signs  of  a  disposition  eveatuallf  tei 
draw  bl^ades  after  these  other  maritime 
rights.  I  think,  also,  that  the  tone  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Siuimford  would  justify 
D>e  in  saying  that  he,  at  all  events,  feefif 
the  force  of  that  part  of  the  argument. 
These  are  very  important  considerations. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  be  a  judge; 
as  those  around  me  are,  of  aH  the  politi- 
cal bearings  of  this  subject,  still  less  of 
all  its  military  and  naval  bearings  ;  but? 
this  I  or  any  other  man  can  understand, 
that  a  more  momentous  question,  or  one 
involving  to  a  greater  extent  the  inters 
estsr  of  the  futurf^ipl^^this  country,  never 
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was  diseassed,  nerer  was  proposed,  in  this 
House  ;  and  that,  whatever  aspirations 
after  an  advanced  civilization  and  an  al- 
most universal  peace  anj  of  us  may  have 
entertained  in  our  hearts,  or  expressed 
In  moments  when  our  hearts  came  to  our 
]ips»  it  would  ill  heeome  the  Goyernment 
to  shrink  from  tell  rag  the  House*  if  so 
the  J  think,  that  when  they  agreed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  they  did  not  contem- 
plate these  consequences,  and  that  unless 
they  are  hotter  satisfied  than  they  are  now 
that  they  can  be  encountered  without 
danger  and  risk  to  the  maritime  supre- 
macy of  the  country,  they  will  not  under- 
take to  recommend  them.  The  question 
of  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
upon  the  carrying  trade  as  between  us  and 
neutrals  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  important. 
I  did  not  understand  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Lord  Advocate  to  go  the  length  which 
some  have  attributed  to  him.  1  did  not 
understand  him  to  say  that  he  admitted 
that  all  the  carrying  trade  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  go  into  the  hands  of 
neutrals.  Even  in  the  Liverpool  petition 
I  do  not  find  such  an  assertion  as  that. 
The  petitioners  use  more  guarded  and 
more  modified  language.  They  speak 
only  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade 
being  likely  to  find  its  way  into  neutral 
hands.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  some  ex- 
tent that  would  be  the  case,  and  no  doubt 
it  would  be  an  evil  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  in  these  cases  we  must  encounter 
evils.  We  cannot  possibly  expect  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  war  without  suffering 
serious  evils  ;  and  I  am  far  from  sure,  for 
the  reasons  which  I  have  advanced,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  true  interests  of  peace 
or  civilization  if  we  could.  But  I  think 
that  there  are  many  considerations  which 
would  lead  us  to  be  somewhat  more  doubt- 
ful, and  not  to  expect  such  absolute  ruin 
to  the  shipping  interest  as  these  gentle- 
men seem  to  anticipate.  In  the  first  place, 
if  all  the  trade  of  belligerents  at  sea 
has  a  great  tendency  to  rush  into  the 
hands  of  neutrals,  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
the  freights  of  neutral  ships  would  greatly 
rise,  and  that  would  serve  in  some  mea- 
sure at  least,  to  counterbalance  the  great 
expense  consequent  on  the  war  rate  of  in- 
surance. If  our  merchant  ships  might 
have  some  tendency  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  neutral  owners,  really  or  ostensibly,  in 
time  of  war,  the  same  natural  causes  would 
baye  a  tendency  to  bring  them  back  again, 
and  restore  the  equilibrium,  on  the  return 
qJ  peace.  Then  with  regard  to  convoy,  I 
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cannot  see  why,  because  of  the  introdnetioa 
of  steam  narigation,  convoy  should  not  be 
as  effectual  as  it  was  in  former  times.  On 
the  contrary,  if  privateering  is  abolished, 
I  should  say  that  that  abolition  would 
make  it  more  easy  than  it  previously  was 
effectually  to  convoy  merchants  ships.  We 
are  told  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Mr.  Lindsay)  that,  since  the  Peace 
of  1815,  there  has  been  a  most  enormous 
increase  of  our  trade,  our  shipping,  and 
our  commerce  ;  and  this  is  an  argument 
quite  independent  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  The  effect  of  what  my  hon.  Friend 
said  was,  that  you  could  not  possibly  de- 
fend that  increased  trade  if  you  went 
to  war  with  any  great  Power.  That, 
at  all  events,  would  be  a  conseqneiiee 
not  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris^  but 
of  our  own  prosperity  and  greatness; 
and  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  because 
we  have  become  greater  and  richer  in  re- 
sources, therefore  we  should  hereafter  be 
found  less  able  to  defend  ourselves  than 
heretofore.  Sir,  these  prophecies  of  evil 
have  many  times  been  brought  forward 
against  this  country.  Nor  is  it  a  new 
thing  to  hear  all  that  we  have  heard  in 
this  discussion  as  to  the  evils  of  this  system 
of  maritime  warfare  operating  against  na. 
The  Abb^  Mably — to  whom  I  have  already 
referred — argued,  a  hundred  years  ago,  as 
we  have  had  it  argued  here,  that  England 
of  all  countries  in  the  world  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  getting  rid  of  the  system  of  mari- 
time warfare  against  merchant  ships.  He 
alludes  to  the  war  of  1688,  and  states  that 
we  lost  4,200  merchant  vessels  and  above 
thirty  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  property, 
while  France  could  not  have  lost  half  aa 
much,  she  not  presenting  so  great  a  front 
to  such  operations  of  warfare.  He  alsa 
says  that  when  England  took  Spanish 
ships  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
she  was  destroying  the  property  of  her 
own  merchants,  who  were  interested  in  the 
trade  with  Spain;  that  it  was  the  same  in 
the  war  of  1756  ;  and  that  there  waa  not 
a  case  of  a  French  ship  being  taken  in 
which  the  loss  did  not  recoil  on  the  Loo* 
don  insurance  offices.  Well,  but  we  have 
survived  all  that ;  the  patriotism  of  our 
merchants  and  our  people  bore  us  through 
it ;  our  prosperity  remained  and  increased, 
as  I  hope  it  will  remain  and  increase  stilL 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford 
aeked  upon  what  we  rely  ?  I  rely.  Sir,  on 
the  patriotism  of  the' nation,  on  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  on  that  elasticity  which 
England  has  always  shown  in  tiroes  of 
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prosperity  and  adrerBitj.  I  do  not  belioTe 
that  the  spirit  of  oar  people  would  desert 
them*^I  do  not  l>elie?e  that  our  means 
of  defence  would  be  found  wanting.  If 
we  began  with  a  na?nl  superiority,  1  be- 
lieve that  we  should  maintain  it ;  and  I 
should  trust  to  that  superiority  being  as 
likely  to  prove  sufficient  to  defend  our 
merchant  ships  as  it  was  in  former  days. 
As  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1  agree, 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  go  back  from  it. 
It  can  hardly  have  been  supposed  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War 
meant  for  a  moment  that  we  should  think 
of  receding  from  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
referred  to  quite  a  different  thing.  He 
said,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
effect  of  war  as  a  general  rule  and  ordi- 
narily is  to  dissolve  treaties  between  belli- 
gerent nations  ;  and  that  even  in  the  case 
of  treaties  made  in  contemplation  of  war, 
which,  he  said,  they  were  in  honour  bound 
to  observe  —  and  1  trust  that  we  shall 
always  observe  that  which  binds  us  in 
honour — still,  when  war,  the  uitima  ratio 
of  States,  takes  place,  there  is  no  further 
sanction  which  can  compel  them  to  respect 
these  declarations  and  treati^.  And  he 
was,  1  think,  quite  justified  in  the  infe- 
rence which  he  drew  from  that  argument 
— not  that  we  should  yiolate  any  of  the 
declarations  we  have  made,  or  depart  from 
any  treaty  to  which  we  have  been  parties, 
but  that  any  engagements  of  this  sort  were 
of  the  most  treacherous  and  perilous  kind 
— that  we,  adhering  to  them  in  honour 
and  good  faith,  would  have  no  security 
that,  when  temptation  came  upon  our  ad- 
versaries, acting  perhaps  in  combination 
against  us,  and  thinking  that  they  would 
be  better  able  to  meet  us,  they  would  not. 
npon  some  one  or  other  of  those  thousands 
of  excuses  which  the  circumstances  of  war 
always  present,  turn  round  and  say,  *'  Be- 
cause you  have  done  this,  or  because  you 
have  done  that,  we  hold  ourselves  no 
longer  bound  by  that  declaration  or  this  en- 
gagement, and  we  shall  revert  to  the  ori- 
ginal, recognised  rules  of  international 
law."  Sir,  stranger  things  than  that 
have  been  done  before  now.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  one  of  the  few  treaties  of  this  kind 
that  have  ever  been  made  —  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  His 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  French  King 
signed  at  Versailles  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1786.  What  is  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  that  treaty  ?     It  is  this — 

"  For  the  fature  seoaritj  of  commeroe  and 
frJendBbip  between  the  subjects  of  their  said  Ma- 


jesties, and  to  the  end  that  this  good  correspon- 
dence maj  be  presorved  from  all  interruption  and 
disturbance,  it  is  concluded  and  agreed  that  if  at 
any  time  there  should  arise  anj  misunderstand- 
ing, breach  of  friendship,  or  rupture  between  the 
Crowns  of  their  Mi^sties,  if  hich  God  forbid !  the 
subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties  residing  in  the 
dominions  of  the  other  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
remaining  and  continuing  theii*  trade  therein, 
without  anj  manner  of  disturbance,  so  long  as 
thej  behave  peaceably  and  oommit  no  offence 
against  th^  laws  and  ordinances;  and  in  case 
their  conduct  should,  render  them  suspected,  and 
the  respective  Crovemments  should  be  oblirad 
to'  order  thetti  to  renrove,  the  term  of  twelve 
months  shall  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in 
order  that  they. may  remove,  with  their  effects 
and  property,  whether  introste^  to  individuals  or 
to  the  State." 

That  treaty  was  broken  on  the  very  first 
opportunity.  That  i^rticlf)  was  broken  in 
the  very  points  specially  provided  for. 
Not  oply  were  our  subjects  not  allowed 
to  remain  and  trade  in  France,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  even  to  have  the  twelve 
months'  notice  to  remove  with  their 
property  which  had  been  stipulated  for. 
And  this  wss  itself  one  of  the  grievances 
against  France  for  which  we  exacted  com- 
pensation when  the  peace  was  made  in 
1815.  That  is  not  an  ej(arople  that  we 
should  imitate,  bpt  a  warning  to  us  not  to 
trust  too  much  in  such  engagements  which 
it  may  be  convenient  for  other  countries, 
when  we  are  more  powerful  than  they  are 
at  sea,  to  obtain  from  us,  hut  which  it 
may  not  be  convenient^  for  them  to  ob- 
serve, if  hereafter  they  should  think  that 
their  poifer  predominates  over  ours.  And 
the  House  must  remember  that  whatever 
may  be  the  weight  of  the  moral  sentiment 
and  public  opinion  of  nations — and,  cer- 
tainly, I  am  not  the  man  to  undervalue 
either  —  yet  plausible  excuses  are  never 
wanting  when  such  acts  are  to  be  done. 
Sir,  the  first  Armed  Neutiality  is  another 
illustration.  The  Powers  who  were  parties 
to  that  Armed  Neutrality  broke  all  its 
engagements  in  a  very  few  years  after 
it  was  made.  What  is  the  conclusion  that 
I  draw  from  these  considerations  ?  That 
the  Government  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
care  of  the  most  momentous  interests  of 
the  greatest  empire  ever  yet  known  on 
earth  must,  in  a  case  in  which  those  in- 
terests may  be  placed  in  peril,  act  with  the 
greatest  possible  caution,  and  not  be  afraid 
of  incurring  those  calamities  which  are 
inevitable  in  time  of  war,  which  we  have 
often  endured  before,  and  which  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  people  has  enabled  us  to 
endure-^that  they  should  not  shrink  from 
encountering  them^ag|iD  in  any  necessary 
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war,  or  for  the  sake  ef  aroiding  tbem  expose 
this  country  to  any  risk  whatever  of  the  loss 
of  its  greatoess  and  power.  Before  I  sit 
dowa  I  will  mentbn  another  eireumstanee 
frott  which  I  derite  encouragement  in  this 
matter.  Very  lately  we  were  threatened  with 
the  danger  of  war — of  a  war  with  a  Power 
not  bonnd  by  the  Deolaration  of  Paris» 
and  which  would,  therefore,  have  been  at 
liberty  lo  exert  its  undiminished  righto 
against  our  commerce  ;  while  with  respect 
to  all  the  nations  of  Europe  which  were 
partiea  to  that  declaration  we  should  have 
been  strictly  beaiid  by  its  engagements. 
Was  there,  then,  among  the  merchants  of 
this  country  any  flinching  from  that  emer- 
gency ?  Did  the  people  of  England  look 
that  danger  in  the  face  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  ruin  ?  No-— neither  from  Li?er« 
pool,  nor  Manchester^  nor  any  other  part 
of  the  kittgdom,  did  any  such  tissid  accents 
proceed.  We  were  most  desirous  of  peace, 
but  not  because  we  were  afraid  of  war. 
We  rejoiced  that  peaice  was  preserved,  but 
it  was  because  we  were  bound  to  those 
with  whom  we  should  have  had  to  go  to 
war  by  ties  which  were  preoiom  to  us,  and 
which  we  should  have  been  most  unwilling 
to  sever.  But  we  did  not  perceive,  nor 
do  I  think  this  House  perceived,  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  least 
sign  ef  any  craven  apprehension  that  the 
moment  we  entered  into  the  contest,  with 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  round  our  necks, 
our  power  would  be  gone  and  our  n>ercan- 
tile  marine  destroyed.  I  believe  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country,  who  knew  best  wliat 
wa»  the  prespeet  b^ore  them,  looked  it  in 
the  face  with  no  less  bravery  than  that 
whieh  distinguished  their  fere^tfaers  in  all 
former  times;  and  I  gather  from  that 
fact  enooongement  for  the  conviction,  that 
I  am  not  wrong  in  placing  faith  now,  as 
much  as  heretofore,  and  with  the  Paris 
Deolaration  in  force  as  much  as  before 
it  was  in  force,  in  the  patriotism,  the 
resources,  and  the  elasticity  of  this  conn- 
try. 

Mb.  WALPOLB  :  Sir,  I  own  I  feel— in 
common,  1  believe,  with  the  rest  of  the  House 
•—that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  argument 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Soli- 
citor General  is  conclusive  on  the  topics 
which  have  been  brought  beibre  us.  But 
remember  that  the  question  is  plainly  divi- 
sible into  two  parts;  and  as  to  one  of  those 
parts,  the  reasoning  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
i'riend  has  so  exhausted  the  subject  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  touch  upon  it.  I  mean 
that  portion  of  the  subject  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  view  of  the  hon.  Membe 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  looks  upo 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  as  logically  1^ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  all  private  pro 
perty  must  be  respected  at  sea  in  ttoiea  o 
war,  even  private  property  in  belligereo 
vessels.  As  to  the  other  portion  of  the 
argament,  which  dealt  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris — that  DeolaraUon  which 
regret  so  nauoh  has  never  been  diecusse 
and  considered  in  this  House  until  now — 
I  must  think  that  the  reasoning  of  my  hoti. 
and  learned  Friend  is  neither  so  conolnsive 
nor  so  satisfactory  as  it  ought  to  be.  Stilt 
it  ought  to  induce  us  to  look  in  the  faee  of 
the  question,  whether  we  can  stand  upon 
the  present  position  of  the  law  and  of 
treaties  in  re^^ard  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  That  Declaration  was  entered  into 
under  circumstances  which  ought  to  ren- 
der us  very  eareful  how  we  lay  down  abs- 
tract principles  which  are  not  sanotioned 
by  Parliament.  Any  one  who  refers  to 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  wiU  see  that  ii 
was  originally  stigg^ted  by  Coiml  Wa- 
lewski  and  was  adopted  by  Lord  Clarendon' 
with  the  intention,  and  upon  the  supposition, 
that  it  was  to  be  a  uniform  doctrine,  and 
to  be  binding  on  all  nations.  The  Decla- 
ration recites  that  considerable  inconve- 
nience arose  from  the  existing  state  of  the 
law,  and  that  fixed  and  uniform  principles 
ought  to  be  established,  which  should  be 
recognised  by  all  the  Powers.  The  condi- 
tion upon  which  Lord  Clarendon  assented 
to  the  Declamtion,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  fulfilled  before  it  was  carried 
into  eflfoct,  was  that  privateering  was  to  be 
abolished  by  all  other  important  maritinie 
nations.  Bat  what  has  happened  si  nee 
then  ?  It  is  a  lesson  to  us  that  when  we 
are  unsettling  the  well- understood  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  international  law  we 
ought  never  to  attempt  by  treaties  to  alter 
that  law  in  Mo  unless  we  have  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  other  Powers  concerned  in 
the  alteration.  Had  we  done  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  our  case 
would  now  have  been  clear  ;  not  having  done 
that,  we  have  given  up  almost  everything 
for  which  we  have  so  long  contended  as  a 
nation,  while  the  stipulation  upon  which 
our  concession  rested  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
My  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote) 
and  tliose  w4io  have  followed  him  have 
shown  the  extreme  inconvenienee  of  ot- 
tering into  a  Declaration  of  thia  kind, 
which  was  not  te  be  binding  on  all 
parties.  We  are  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the   position     of   neutrals    instead   of 
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Mltgerents  ;  but  lei  net  thai  lead  us  away 
from  those  wiee  roaxims  of  inieroatioDal 
jariftprudence  which  have  been   adopted, 
not  for  particular  purposes,  but  for  the 
guidance  of  all  nations  in   the  ercni  of 
war.     In  a  recent  discussion  on  the  block- 
ade, neutral  arguments  were  pushed  to  the 
eitreme,  because  we  happened  to  be  in  the 
position  of  nentrals*     We  are  now  discuss- 
ing whether  an  enemy's  goods  are  to  be 
free  or  not  under  a  neutral  flag.     We  haTe 
had  two  wars — one  in  Italy  and  th«  other 
in  the  United  States — in  which  we  have 
been  neutrals.     In  tlire  case  of  the  United 
States  we  have  seen  the  ooBsequenees  of 
laying  undue  stress  en  neutrality.      We 
have  abundant  evidence  to  show,  that  when 
we  entered  into  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
without   the   concurrence  of  the   United 
States,  we  put  oor  merchants  into  a  posi- 
tion which  they  ought  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  occupy,  and  have  deprived  them  of 
that  to  which  they  are  entitled.  AHhongh  we 
had  the  finest  ships  in   the  Chinese  seas, 
the  mere  apprehension  of  a  war  deprived 
them  of  the  trade  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled,   and   transferred   it  to  the  United 
Statea,  because  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  hostilities.     The  Secretary  for 
War  very  justly  observed  that  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  any  two  parties  to  the 
Declaration  those  treaties  would,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  be  set  at  nought ;  and  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General 
also  pointed  out  what  would  happen  if  war 
occurred  between  a  State  such  as  England, 
which  was  a  party  to  the  Declaration,  and 
one  such  as  the  United  States,  which  was 
net.     In  such  a  case  we  should  be  bound 
band  and  foot.     We  should  not  be  able 
evea    to    remonstrate    with    the    United 
States,  if  they  continued   the  system  of 
privateering.     Can  such  a  state  oi  things 
be  endnred  without  attempting  to  put  the 
subject  on    a   more  satisfactory  footing  ? 
I  sbovld  like  to  hear  some  more  cogent 
arguments  from  the  Government — not  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the    Member   for  Liverpool,  on   which   I 
quite   agree  with  the  Solicitor  Gcnend — 
but   with   regard   to    the    Declaration   of 
Paris,  which  it  would  seem  is  to  remain 
binding    on    seme    nationa  and   not    on 
others.       My   hon.   and    learned    Friend 
has  clearly  shown  that  treaties  are  good 
for    nothing    unless   all   the  parties  con- 
cerned are  willing  to  be  bound.     We  all 
know    two    cases    of   Armed    Neutrality 
in  which  almost  every  nation  which   had 
a  navy  engaged  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 


ciplea  of  the  Dedoiatioii  of  Paris,  and 
wbe,  when  war  broke  out,  one  after  aao' 
thor  receded  from  the  declarations  they 
had  made.  Is  it,  then,  safe  or  wise  for  na* 
to  be  parties  to  a  Dedaration  one  of  the 
provisions  of  which  is  an  abaiidoBment  of 
an  essential  safeguard  to  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Bn^^land,  which  ought  never 
te  be  surrendered  ?  All  the  arguments  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  against  allow*^ 
ing  private  property  to  be  free  from  cap- 
ture OB  the  seaa  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
equally  strong  against  giving  up  ear  power 
of  injuring  an  enemy  by  captoring  his 
goods  wherever  we  fiud  them  on  the  open 
sea.  The  arguments  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  havine 
political  war  and  commercial  peace  bound 
up  in  the  same  treaty,  apply,  te  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  freedom  of  the  enemy's 
goods  from  scixure.  What  justification  isi 
there  for  going  as  far  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  proposes  f  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  told  us  that  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is* 
that  private  property  shall  be  pronounced 
free,  even  in  belligerent  ships.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General^ 
with  an  ingenuity  and  force  which  I  can- 
not but  admire,  very  justly  remarked,  that 
if  we  carry  the  principle  so  far,  the  same 
logic  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  commer^ 
cial  blockades.  But  what  is  the  private 
property  which  my  hon.  Friend  wishes  to 
be  free  ?  Is  any  property  in  charge  of  a 
merchant  to  be  carried  freely  into  any  port 
although  really  belonging  to  an  enemy  ? 
Is  property  to  be  free  which  eonsi8ts»  not 
of  BMUDufactured  contraband,  but  of  the 
raw  materials  ci  wariike  stores  ?  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  If  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  Deckratioa  lead  to 
such  results,  should  we  not  eonsider 
whether  we  most  adhere  to  it  ?  I  sup- 
pose, however,  we  must.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  protest  against  it.  I  do  not  assent 
to  the  conclusions  to  which  t^e  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  say 
that  this  Declaration  will  lead  ;  but  the 
condiiBion  I  draw  is,  that  from  the  in- 
creased danger  to  which  you  have  ex- 
posed the  comitry  by  allowing  this  Decla-- 
ration  ever  to  be  made,  it  is  impossible  for 
this  House  to  get  out  of  the  difiiouliy. 
This  House  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
the  Executive  Government.  Bat  when  the 
Government  have  had  it  pointed  out  that 
most  prejudicial  consequences  will  happen 
if  that  Declaration  of  Paris  cannot  be  al- 
tered and  improved — when  they  have  had 
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it  pointed  oat  that  it  will  lead  to  oonse* 
qiMPces  that  they  condemn — I  trast  means 
will  be  found  to  see  whether  better  pro- 
▼iftions  cannot  be  inserted  as  a  supplement 
to  that  treat  J.  It  is  true  that  your  mer- 
oautile  marine  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world  ;  but  that  can 
be  no  reason  why  you  should  fail  to  pro- 
vide better  protection  for  it  than  that 
which  you  ha?e  under  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  ;  and  your  aim  should  be  to  gi?e  the 
utmost  efficiency  of  action  both  to  the 
commercial  and  naval  force.  We  ought  to 
rdy  on  our  naval  supremacy  as  the  surest 
aa^guard  of  our  commerce ;  and  if  we 
abandon  that,  we  cut  off  one  arm  while 
we  leave  all  other  Powen  with  their  arms 
free.  Even  at  the  most  desponding  period 
— no,  I  will  not  use  that  word,  for  it  can 
never  be  applied  to  any  period  of  our  his- 
tory*«-but  even  at  a  time  when  this  country 
fared  the  worst,  when  we  were  surroiinded 
with  everything  that  could  alarm  us — I 
allude  to  that  period  when  the  Armed  Neu«- 
traliiy'of  1801  existed^ — when  dangers  of 
every  kind  were  accumulating  around  us, 
you  had  Ministers  that  repelled  every 
suggestion  which  was  calculated  to  weaken 
oar  maritime  supremacy.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Salford  (Mr.  Massey)  has  reminded 
us,  with  'something  like  ridicule,  of  two  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever  lived — 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Foi — who,  lie  said, 
concurred  in  one  thing*— that,  under  the 
gravest  circumstances,  they  would  never 
surrender  one  of  the  maritime  rights  for 
which  we  had  ever  contended.  He  has 
told  you  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grenville 
under  similar  circumstances.  Now,  nobody 
can  read  that  noble  Lord's  letters  without 
seeing  that  even  at  the  time  when  the 
greatest  dangers  were  gathering  round  us, 
there  was  one  man,  at  all  events,  ready,  at 
any  sacrifice,  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  England.  Let  me  remind  the  House 
how  this  country  was  situated  at  that 
time.  Our  natural  enemies,  Spain  and 
France,  were  at  war  with  us.  Our 
natural  friends,  Russia  and  Sweden,  were 
not  our  friends  then,  for  they  had  joined 
in  an  Armed  Neutrality  against  us.  There 
was  even  a  famine  staring  the  country  in 
the  face.  Nevertheless,  it  was  under  all 
those  circumstances  that  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Lord  Grenville,  whose  example 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  said  this 
Qovernment  would  not  follow,  said  that 
they  would  never  give  up  that  right  which 
England  had  always  possessed  and  exer- 
cised— that  of  her  supremacy  upon  the 
Mr.  Widpole 


seas.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  language  still  more 
powerfnl  than  that  used  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville, told  the  House,  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  Opposition,  that  it  was  true 
their  burdens  might  have  increased,  but 
their  resources  had  increased  in  propor- 
tion  ;  that  although  he  was  a  friend  of 
peace,  yet  in  regard  to  this  question — 
the  principle  of  a  neutral  flag  covering 
the  enemy's  cargo — sooner  than  give  it 
up  be  would  wind  that  flag  around  bis 
body  and  find  his  glory  in  the  grave. 
This  was  the  way  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  met  the  question  ;  not  with  the  in- 
human dcfsire  of  crippling  the  resources 
of  any  foreign  country,  not  to  obtain  any 
special  triumph  of  this  country,  but  be- 
cause they  knew  that  the  strength  of  our 
rjght  arm  and  our  power  as  a  great  and 
independent  UHtion  rested  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle.  I  heard  it  said 
by  the  hon.  Member  fur  Birmingham,  and 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  all  their  de- 
sire was  to  assimilate  the  operations  by 
sea  to  the  operations  by  land — that  the 
same  law  should  apply  to  both.  The  S<>- 
licitor  General  answered,  I  think,  that 
portion  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech  con- 
clusively. But  when  you  talk  of  such  as- 
similation, let  me  point  out  the  distinction 
between  the  two  cases.  When  you  carry 
out  military  operations  by  land,  yon  take 
all  the  possessions  of  the  enemy — their 
country,'  their  forts  and  harbours— tliat 
come  within  your  reach  ;  you  have  them 
all  ill  your  power,  and  you  may  retain 
those  possessions  until  you  are  enabled  to 
enforced  terms  of  peace.  But  the  case  is 
different  in  a  war  at  sea.  Unless  yon 
take  the  enemy's  goods,  you  can  do  no> 
thing  ;  you  cannot  cripple  his  resources 
in  any  way,  even  though  you  may  have 
the  most  powerful  navy.  You  may  see 
the  merchandise  of  the  world  floating 
before  you,  which  you  know  is  but  in- 
creating  the  resources  of  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  if  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  you 
will  not  direct  your  energies  towards  ob- 
taining possession  of  those  goods,  you  will 
be  taking  a  course  which  will  seriously  en- 
danger the  supremacy  of  England.  Now, 
my  object  in  rising  is  to  elicit  some  de- 
claration of  opinion  from  the  noble  Yis- 
count  that  this  one-sided  Declaration  — 
one-sided  as  it  regards  two  great  maritiroe 
Powers— shall  be,  if  possible,  amended 
and  placed  upon  a  better  footing.  I  wish 
to  urge  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  whenever  you  seek  to  alter  the  law 
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between  natioDS,  yoa  shall  endearoar  to 
make  that  law  equally  applicable  to  ail- 
that  if  you  are  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  it  must  be  npon  the  condition  that 
all  the  other  maritime  Powers  shall  main- 
tain it  too.  If  you  give  up  that  Treaty, 
let  it  he  done  with  the  concurrence  of  all. 
Let  there  be  but  one  mternational  mari- 
time law  for  all  nations.  It  must  not  he 
divided  or  divisible.  All  must  be  bound 
by  it.  Whilst,  then,  there  ought  to  eiist 
but  one  law,  under  which  all  countries 
may  exercise  their  powers  by  land  as  well 
as  hy  sea  humanely  and  justly,  let  it  be 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  secure 
the  end  and  ohject  of  all  wars — the  means 
of  obtaining  a  righteous  and  a  certain 
peace. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  — It  is 
generally  admitted  that  nothing  can  be 
more  inconvenient  than  the  proposal  to,  or 
the  adoption  hy,  this  House  of  a  general 
abstract  Resolution  i  and  I  think  the  Re- 
solution of  the  bon.  Memher  and  the  de^ 
bate  which  has  followed  amply  illustrate 
the  truth  of  that  position.  The  hon. 
Memher  has  proposed  a  Resolution  ex- 
cessively vague  in  its  terms,  which  points 
to  no  specific  object,  and  the  meaning  of 
which  can  only  be  ooilected  from  the 
speeches  of  those  who  have  supported 
it  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  If  such 
a  Resolution  were  passed,  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  were  called  upon  to 
act  upon  it,  they  could  only  guess  as  to 
what  course  they  would  have  to  pursue ; 
and  they  would  have  to  do  that  by 
considering  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
debate.  Now,  that  would  in  general  be  a 
difficult  matter  ;  but  1  confess  that  in  the 
present  case,  as  the  question  has  been 
treated,  it  would  puszle  the  most  sagacious 
Government  to  know  what  course  to  pur- 
Bue ;  because  one  half  of  those  who  have 
supported  the  Resolution,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  who  moved  it,  have  for 
their  object  to  exempt  private  property  at 
aea  from  capture  ;  but  the  other  half  who 
concur  in  it  have  another  object — to  re- 
yerse  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Those  are 
two  objects  totally  different,  indeed  diame- 
trically opposite,  and  between  which  the 
Government,  if  called  upon  to  act,  as  they 
would  be  by  the  concluding  passage  of 
the  Resolution,  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss 
as  to  which  of  the  two  courses  the  House 
of  Commons  wished  them  to  adopt.  I 
think  that  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
why  this  Resolution  should  not  be  affirm- 


ed by  this  House.  If  the  House  has 
decided  upon  the  line  of  policy  which  it 
wishes  to  impose  upon  the  Government,  it 
ought  to  embody  that  line  of  policy  in  a 
Resolution  in  clear,  precise,  pointed,  de- 
finite terms,  and  leaving  the  Government 
under  no  embarrassment  ^s  to  the  course 
which  the  House  wishes  them  to  pUrsue. 
Then  the  Govemmeiit  would  have  to 
choose  whether  it  thought  fit  to  adopt  the 
Resolution  or  not ;  and  if  the  Government 
thought  it  was  against  the  Intisrests  of  the 
country,  the  course  any  Government  would 
have  to  take  ik  so  plain  thtit  it  needs  no 
explanation.  I  will  deal,  first,  with  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  It  haS'  been  fully 
explained  that  the  only  new  jpoint,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  in  that  Declaration 
was  that  which  declared  that  an  enemy's 
property  should  be  free  from  capture  in 
neutral  bottoms.  The  other  points  in  the 
Declaration,  elcept  the  one  about  priva- 
teering, referred  only  to  old-established 
practice.  The  Declaration  as  to  block- 
ades only  recapitulated  rules  well  known 
and  long  acted  upon.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  member  for  Birmingham  has,  1  think, 
very  ably  and  very  fully  shown  that  it  was 
a  wise  and  politic  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  adopt  the  principle  that 
Sa  neutral  flag  should  cover  enemy's,  goods. 
He  has  shown  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
every  other  maritime  Power,  and  that  if 
we  had  persisted  in  maintaining  the  op- 
posite doctrine,  and  we  had  gone  to  war 
with  any  great  maritime  State,  we  should 
inevitably  have  run  the  risk  of  adding  to 
that  war  a  dispute  with  the  other  maritime 
Powers  which  would  have  led  to  another 
Armed  Neutrality.  There  is  a  principle 
upon  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  this  doc- 
trine must  stand.  We  have  lately  main- 
tained, even  at  the  risk  of  war,  that  a  mer- 
chant ship  at  sea  is  a  part  of  our  territory, 
that  that  territory  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity ;  and  that,  therefore,  indivi- 
duals cannot  be  taken  out  of  a  merchant- 
man belonging  to  a  neutral  country.  The 
same  principle  may  be  said  to  apply  to 
goods  as  well  as  men;  and  if  it  be  grant- 
ed, as  we  do  grant,  that  a  belligerent 
has  no  right  to  take  out  of  a  neutral  ship 
persons  who  are  enemies,  so  also  it  follows 
that  the  neutral  flag  must  always  be  re- 
spected, and  in  the  case  even  of  enemy's 
property  on  board,  not  being  contraband 
of  war,  it  ought  not  to  be  violated.  But  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Government  as- 
sented to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was,  as 
has  been  well  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
[Seeand  Night. 
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tor  Birmingbam,  that  in  the  aJtered  state 
of  things  aAd  io  Uie  present  rekutiTe  posi- 
tioDB  of  the  great  maritime  Poweirs  of 
the  world,  they  felt  that  hy  persiAtiog  to 
maintain  a  doetnne  whtek  no  otW  nation 
maintained*  we  should  iaoxir  the  risk  of 
involving  this  countrj  in  hostilities  with 
more  than  one  Power  if  we  came  in  eon- 
flict  with  any  one  Power.  The  right 
hen.  Gentleman  who  has  just  resumed  his 
•eat  (Mr.  Walpole)  said,  that  if  we  were 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  would  plaoe  us  in 
an  embarrassing  difficulty,  because  the 
United  States  h^  not  agreed  to  t^em.  Now 
one  of  the  oonditions  of  the  Deolacation  of 
Paris  was  that  they  should  apply  only  to 
the  States  which  became  parties  to  them  : 
and  theFefoi«e»  insomuch  as  the  United 
States  were  not  parties  to  the  Declaration 
of  Parisp  they  wfAild  not  apply  to  any  par- 
ties who  engaged  im  war  wkth  the  United 
States.  Butt  v^itb  reigard  to  the  second  ar- 
ticle, which  says  that  the  flag  shall  cover 
the  goods,  that  has  always  been  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained, and  on  which  they  have  always 
acted  ;  and  therefore  no  difficulty  arises 
between  England  and  the  United  States 
upon  that  article*  It  requires  no  ad- 
ditional Declaratieo  to  hind  them  to  an 
ohservanoe  of  that  article,  because  that 
has  always  been  their  doctrine ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  their  doctrine  led  us  to 
think  that  it  was  more  prudent  and  wise 
to  adopt  it,  in  eonuaon  with  other  parties, 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Therefore 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  go 
back  to  ike  parties  who  assembled  at 
Paris — as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
hon.  Members  who  have  spoken — and  to 
ask  them  to  rescind  those  resolutions,  is  a 
course  which  no  Gentleman  can  seriously 
think  tlie  Government  is  likely  to  adopt ; 
or  that,  if  adopted,  the  Government  is 
likely  to  get  the  other  parties  to  agree  to 
it.  Then  we  come  to  the  other  subject — 
namely,  the  proposition  which  is  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool,  that  we 
should  agree  that  private  property  by  sea 
shall  be  exempt  from  capture.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the  De- 
claratioo  of  Paris.  I  deny  that  proposi- 
tion. The  Declaration  of  Paris  related 
entirely  to  the  relations  between  bellige- 
rents and  neutrals.  The  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  relates  to  the  relations  of 
belligerents  to  each  other.  It  is  a  matter 
totally  distinct,  resting  on  totally  different 
Ijprounds,  and  I  cannot  see  any  logical  con- 
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aeotion  between  them.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  has  been  kind  enough  to 
attach  seme  vaiue  to  epuuons  whioh  I  ex- 
pressed some  years  ago  at  Liverpool.  The 
attention  which  he  has  been  pleased  te 
pay,  and  the  weight  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  gii^  to  my  opioioa,  ind«e6B  me 
to  hope  that  he  will  accord  the  same 
weight  te  the  altered  opiaieos  which  1  now 
express.  The  passage  quoted  as  having 
been  part  of  what  I  said  at  Liverpool  re- 
lated to  two  matters.  First  of  all»  to  the 
exemptiea  of  private  property  at  aea  from 
capture  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  asaimilatiea 
of  the  prtnoiples  of  war  at  sea  to  the 
praettce  of  war  on  land.  I  am  perfeetiy 
ready  to  admit  that  I  have  entirely  altered 
my  opinion  on  the  6rst  point.  Farther 
refleetioa  and  deeper  thinking  have  satis- 
fied me  that  what  at  first  sight  is  planaihie 
—and  I  admit  that  it  is  plansible  on  the 
aarfsce— -is  a  dangerous  doctrine  ;  and  I 
hope  that  the  hen.  Member  witt  be  kind 
enough  te  give  weight  to  my  eeeond 
thoughts,  and  also  ceme  round  to  those  s^ 
oond  thoughts,  which  are  proverbially  the 
best.  With  regard  to  the  assimilation  of 
war  by  sea  to  the  practice  of  war  by  land, 
I  think  that,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  by  arrangenoent  with 
other  Powers,  we  have  accomplished  it. 
For  what  is  the  main  difference  between 
the  practice  of  war  by  sea  and  by  land  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  war  by 
land  is  to  respect  private  property.  Why, 
really  every  gentleman  who  holda  that 
doctrine  must  forget  everything  which  has 
passed  within  his  memory,  and  everything 
which  he  has  read  in  history.  It  ia  weU 
known  that  when  armies  are  in  an  ene- 
my's country  they  take  everything  which 
they  want  and  very  often  destroy  what 
they  do  not  want,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  destruction.  Not  only  do  they  de- 
stroy what  they  do  not  want  and  take 
what  they  do  want,  but  they  go  forther 
and  levy  heavy  contributions  upon  tlie 
places  which  they  occupy.  I  will  relate 
two  instances  at  different  periods  of  time, 
which  show  the  continuity  of  the  prac- 
tice. In  1807  when  the  French  army  be- 
sieged Dantsic,  then  a  Pmsaian  town, 
France  being  at  war  with  Pmssia,  after 
a  long  siege  Dantsic  surrendered.  The 
French  destroyed  in  the  first  plaee  all 
the  suburbs.  They  took  a  great  many 
things  which  they  wanted  for  their  own 
purposes — requisites  of  clothing,  aad  se 
forth^-and  then  they  levied  on  the  town 
a  contribution  of  30,000,000/.     Was  that 
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respecting  private  property  ?  Wbo  were 
to  pay  those  30,000.000/.  except  the  in- 
babitants,  and  how  were  thej  to  pay  it 
.except  out  of  their  private  property  ? 
That  is  one  example  of  many  showing 
that  it  is  not  the  practice  in  war  by  land 
to  respect  private  property.  Take  ano- 
ther instance  at  a  mach  more  recent  pe- 
riod—in the  year  1850  or  1851.  There 
was  a  contest  then  in  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse  Cassel  between  different  German 
Powers.  Whot  was  the  state  to  whieb 
they  reduced  that  unhappy  eountry  f  I 
will,  if  the  House  permit  me,  read  ex- 
tracts from  letters  addressed  to  me  at 
that  time  by  a  diplomatic  officer,  who 
went  to  look  at  the  country  during  and 
after  that  contest — a  contest  which  did 
not  last  long,  and  between  German  ar- 
mies, not  animated  by  hereditary  ani- 
mosity or  difference  of  race,  but  acting 
simply  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  war 
upon  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  This  is 
what  be  stated  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1850— 

'*  It  it  deplorable  to  consider  the  inevitable  con- 
aeqaenoes  of  this  immense  concentration  of  fo- 
reign troops  in  Uesse,  of  which  your  Lordship  no 
doubt  is  already  informed ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  inhabitants  is  likely  to  exceed  everything 
which  can  be  imagined.  Their  prorisions  for  the 
-winter  already  setting  in,  have  been  consumed  by 
the  troops  quartered  on  them.  Sickness  and  dis- 
ease are  beginning  to  appear,  and  I  believe,  al- 
though the  report  is  endeavoured  to  be  put  down, 
that  the  cholera  has  appeared  in  several  places." 

That  was  the  condition  in  November.  In 
the  following  March  he  says  : — 

"The  country  (that  is  Hesse)  continues  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  There  is  no  commerce  of 
any  kind,  and  consequently  no  money.  I  am  as^ 
sored  that  in  that  part  of  it  occupied  in  the  begins 
jiing  of  the  winter  by  the  Federal  and  Prussian 
troops,  everything  is  destroyed,  and  that  there 
are  some  thousands  of  persons  in  a  complete  state 
of  destitution.  Not  only  were  their  cattle  and 
ttores  all  consumed,  but  their  horses  even  taken, 
ao  that  the  ground  cannot  be  tilled,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  bouses  and  cottages  the  furniture 
jof  all  sorts  was  used  for  firewood.  This  account 
was  given  to  me  by  a  person  who  is  well  inclined 
towards  the  Elector  and  bis  Government,  and 
who  added  that  it  would  require  at  least  ten  years 
to  restore  that  part  of  the  electorate  to  its  former 
jBondition.'' 

That  is  just  a  single  specimen  of  the 
result  of  war  by  land,  and  then  Gentlemen 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  in  war  by 
land  private  property  is  respected.  Why, 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  is  taken 
whenever  it  is  wanted  ;  that  it  is  de- 
stroyed frequently  out  of  wantonness;  that 
it  is  always  destroyed  in  the  necessary 
operation^  of  war ;  and  that  in  those  cases 


compensation  is  not  given  by  those  who 
destroy  it.  By  sea  it  is  said  private  pro- 
perty is  taken.  Ay ;  but  it  is  taken  in  a 
different  manner,  and  with  more  order  and 
regularity.  Private  property  by  sea  is  not 
made  prize  until  it  is  adjudicated  by  a 
competent  tribunal  as  a  legal  and  proper 
capture.  By  land  it  is  taken  at  the  mo- 
ment when  It  is  wanted^  and  as  it  may  be 
wanted.  1  was  about  to  say  that  we  have 
assimilated,  or  endeavonred  at  least  to  as- 
similate, the  practice  of  war  by  sea  to  the 
practice  of  war  by  )and«  What  was  the 
main  difference  of  the  two  ?  Not  that  pri- 
vate property  was  not  tiaken  by  land  as  ijt 
was  taken  by  sea,  but  that  by  sea  it  was 
taken  by  a  different  set  of  people  from 
those  who  were  authorised  to  take  it  by 
land.  By  land  no  individual  is  allowed  to 
make  war  unless  he  beloi^  to  a  regularly- 
organised  army,  and  is  in  the  service  of  a 
State.  If  people  make  war  on  their  own 
account  on  land,  they  are  taken  and  shot 
as  banditti.  Nothing  was  more  common 
in  Spain  than  for  the  French  to  take  the 
armed  peasants  and  shoot  them  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  if  they  were  not  embo- 
died as  military.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  to  carry  on  war  by  land  people  must  be 
in  the  service  of  an  established  authority 
— not  so  by  sea.  Private  war  on  the 
ocean  was  a  permitted  and  acknowledged 
practice.  We  agreed  at  last  at  Paris  to 
the  proposal  that  privateering  by  sea  should 
no  longer  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  carrying 
on  war,  and  that  future  wars  should  be 
carried  on  only  by  regularly-organized 
forces  acting  under  the  authority  and 
command  of  a  responsible  Government. 
That  part  of  the  arrangement  has  so  far 
been  carried  out  that  privateerings— as  re- 
gards those  parties  who  acceded  to  the  De- 
claration— has  been,  and  will  be,  discon- 
tinued. But  these  Declarations  do  not 
apply  to  the  States  which  did  not  accede 
to  them.  The  United  States  of  America 
have  not  acceded  to  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vateering; and,  undoubtedly,  if  we  bad  the 
misfortune,  as  was  not  unlikely  a  short 
time  ago,  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  we  should  not  be  bound 
to  abstain  from  privateering  unless  the 
United  States  should  also  enter  into  fk 
similar  and  corresponding  engagement. 
Much  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  a 
remark  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary for  War,  that  war  puts  an  end  to 
treaties.  Undoubtedly,  war  does  put  an 
end  to  treaties,  and  even  to  declarations 
of  this  sort;  and  in  the  OTent  of  war 
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you  would  have  to  rest  upon  the  honour 
and  good  feeling  of  the  parties  who  had 
agreed  to  them  {n  time  of  peace.  We 
have  had  a  recent  instance  to  show  tliat 
that  principle  is  admitted  and  acted  upon, 
and  that  such  Declarations  are  not  always 
likely  to  he  observed  by  Governments;  be- 
cause th^  President  of  the  United  States, 
maintaining,  as  he  did,  that  the  capture  of 
those  two  gentlemen  on  board  the  Trent 
was  at  variance  with  the  invariable  and 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  United 
States,  and  allowing  that  it  w'as  there- 
fore his  duty  to  fi;ive  them  up,  jet  de- 
clared that  if  it  had  been  for  the  inter- 
est of  his  country^departing  from  his 
own  principles  and  from  the  admitted 
doctrine  of  the  United  States — he  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  give  them  up. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  you  have  not  that  security  from 
belligerents  that  in  time  of  war  they  will 
observe  the  conditions  laid  down  in  peace 
which  you  have  from  neutrals.  When 
you  make  an  engagement  with  a  neutral, 
if  it  is  not  kept  by  him  you  have  the 
resource  of  war  ;  but  when  you  are  at 
war  with  a  foreign  nation  you  have  shot 
your  bolt,  and  you  can  do  nothing  more. 
It  must  rest  on  the  honour  of  the  belli- 
gerent, and  with  his  respect  for  public 
opinion,  though  you  have  always  this 
remedy — that  you  may  say  that  you  will 
not  conclude  a  peace  with  him  unless  you 
have  ample  redress  and  restoration  for  the 
injury  done  in  the  war  in  contravention 
of  the  principles  previously  established. 
It  is  said  that  the  principles  laid  down  at 
Paris  would  be  fatal  to  our  commerce  and 
to  the  shipping  interests ;  but  the  very 
arguments  used  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
take  that  view  negative  the  first  part 
of  the  assertion ;  because  they  say  our 
commerce  would  go  on  without  any  inter- 
ruption whatever,  and  all  that  would  hap- 
pen would  be  that  the  channel  through 
which  it  flowed  would  be  changed,  and  that 
commerce  would  be  carried  on  through 
neutrals  with  much  greater  safety  than  in 
our  own  ships.  It  thftt  be  so,  as  far  as  our 
commerce  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ground 
for  complaint.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
that  principle  would  increase  the  incon- 
veniences whicli  the  shipowners  would  feel 
when  war  broke  out.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  war  that  it  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  embarrassment,  suffer- 
ing, and  loss  to  all  parties  concerned.  If 
you  make  war  without  any  suffering  and 
any  loss  to  any  party  whatever,  it  would 
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become  mere  child's  play,  and  it  might  laet 
for  ever  without  coming  to  any  result.  It 
is  said  that  all  our  commerce  would  im- 
mediately be  carried  on  by  neutrals ;  but 
how  is  that  made  out?  I  presume  it 
may  be  asserted  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  by  the  ships  of  the 
world,  and  I  believe  our  commercial  ships 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ships 
which  carry  on  that  commerce.  S appose 
that  our  ships  were  withdrawn  from  em- 
ployment, where  will  you  find  ships  to  take 
their  place  ?  Ships  are  not  things  which 
can  be  created  on  a  sudden  ;  it  takes  time 
to  create  a  mercantile  marine.  I  forget 
how  many  millions  of  tons  we  have  in  our 
merchant  shipping ;  but  supposing  the 
whole  of  them  were  all  at  once  confined 
to  our  harbours,  where  will  you  find  neu- 
tral ships  to  take  their  place,  and  to  cany 
on  the  commerce  which  they  now  carry 
on  ?  We  are,  I  hope,  the  most  powerful 
naval  State,  and  we  have,  I  hope,  a  fleet 
which  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  supe- 
rior to  any  adversary  with  whom  we  might 
be  engaged.  The  ships  of  that  adversary 
would  either  in  a  very  short  time  be  con- 
fined to  their  ports,  or  they  would  come 
out  and  suffer  defeat ;  and  when  we  had 
established  our  maritime  supremacy  at  sea, 
then  the  danger  to  our  merchant  shipping 
would,  in  such  proportion,  be  diminished. 
This  really  is  only  another  instance  of  an 
atempt  to  set  up  the  assumed  interest  of 
one  class  of  persons  against  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  examples  of  that  iu  years  past, 
and  in  all  those  cases  the  persons  who 
objeqted  to  a  particular  arrangement  on 
the  ground  that  they  imagined  that  it  was 
injurious  to  their  interests,  found  after- 
wards in  the  end  that  they  were  mistaken, 
and  they  have  actually  shared  in  the  gene- 
ral good  which  resulted  from  that  arrange- 
ment. When  free  trade  in  corn  was  es- 
tablished, the  agricultural  interest  con- 
tended that  they  would  be  ruined,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  ad- 
option of  that  measure ;  but  the  agricul- 
tural interest  has  since  found  that  it  has 
prospered  with  the  prosperity  which  that 
change  produced.  Our  manufacturing  in- 
terests also  contended  that  by  admitting 
foreign  manufactures  our  manufacturers 
would  bo  ruined  ;  but  instead  of  that  our 
manufactures  have  increased  in  the  very 
proportion  that  we  have  admitted  foreign 
manufactures.  This  very  interest — the 
shipping  interest — is  also  an  instance. 
Theycontende4,,p,9l|^^l^^qi^^^^  tUh 
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quentlj  thiit  the  cbange  in  the  Naviga^ 
tion  Laws  wQ«)d  be  their  ruin ;  but  the 
contrary  baa  Veeoi  the  fact,  and  our  ahip- 
piDg  haa  ioereaaed  ever  ainee  bj  reaaen  of 
(hatehaoge.  The  abipping  intereat  now 
48k  for  the  eataUiahmeat  of  the  principle 
containe4  in  the  Besolution  of  the  ban. 
Ueinber  for  Liferpool,  beqauae  thej  inv 
gine  thai  it  would  relieve  them  from  the 
preaanre  of  war ;  but  in  the  aame  way  it 
can  be  ahown  that  the  remedy  which  they 
•eek  will,  in  fact,  be  detrimental  to  the 
general  intereata  of  the  country  and  that 
they  woold  ahara  in  the  inji^ry  which  the 
country  wonid  austain  if  that  were  granted 
to  them  which  a  ahort-aighted  view  of 
their  own  intereata  inducea  them  to  think 
of  importance.  An  island  like  this,  with 
an  army  which  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
aent  to  a  distance  acroae  the  aea  for  any 
great  operationa  of  war,  must  mainly  reat 
for  redr^aa  upon  its  naval  power  being 
exerted  in  destroying  the  commerce  and 
commercial  ahipa  of  its  antagonists,  and 
io  taking  their  crewa  prisoners.  Gentle- 
men have  argued  this  question  as  if  it 
were  simply  a  mattar  of  ships  and  goods; 
but  they  forget  that  when  you  take  an 
enemy 'a  merchant  ship,  you  take  not  only 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  but  also  the  aailora 
on  board,  who,  if  th^y  are  allowed  to  re- 
turn aafely  to  their  own  porta,  are  an  ad- 
ditional Bource  of  strength  to  your  enemy. 
Suppose— -what  I  hope  may  be  far  dia* 
tant — that  we  were  at  war  with  France. 
That  country  aenda  annpally  some  15,000 
or  20,000  sdilora  to  the  different  fisheries 
as  nuraeriea  for  her  war  navy.  Suppose 
we  were  blockading  Brest,  Toulon,  Cher- 
bourg, or  L'Orient — if  the  principled  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  were  adopted, 
we  abould  have  to  allow  the  fleet  of  20,000 
aailora  to  pass  with  impunity  through  our 
blockading  squadron  to  man  the  enemy 'a 
ahipa  lying  in  the  port  before  us,  There^ 
fore  it  ia  not  aimply  the  injury  done  to  the 
enemy  by  the  capture  of  hia  property  and 
▼eaaela  which  you  have  to  consider  ;  it  ia 
the  injury  you  can  do  him  by  thua  crip- 
pling hia  war  navy,  and  depriTing  him 
of  a  certain  number  of  men  who  would 
otherwiae  man  that  navy,  and  enable  it 
to  come  out  and  give  you  battle.  My 
opinion,  therefore,  distinctly  ia,  that  if 
you  give  up  that  power  which  you  pos- 
aeaa,  and  which  all  maritinfie  Statea  pos- 
sess and  have  exercised,  of  taking  the 
ahipa,  the  property,  and  the  erewa  of  the 
nation  with  whom  you  may  happen  to  be 
at  war,  you  would  be  crippling  the  right 
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arm  of  our  atrength.  You  would  be  in-> 
flieting  a  blow  upon  our  naval  power,  and 
you  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  political 
auiaide.  If  you  allow  the  cargo  to  go  free* 
you  must  allow  the  men  also  te  go  free. 
Suppose  you  were  at  war  with  France,  you 
could  not  atop  a  merchant  ship  and  take 
the  men  out  of  her,  while  you  let  the  veaael 
and  oargo  go.  Ton  could  not  aay,  **  We 
will  reapect  the  cargo  and  reapect  the  vea* 
sel ;  but  you  have  sailors,  and  aa  the  meiv 
cantile  marine  ia  that  which  feeda  the  war 
navy,  sailors  are  part  of  the  enemy 'a  power, 
and  therefore,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  le^ 
you  go  into  port — we  muat  take  possession 
of  all  of  you,  and  allow  the  abip  and  cargo 
to  get  home  aa  thev  beat  can,  without 
any  crew  on  board.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
you  would  be  compelled  to  let  any  num'< 
her  of  aailora  pass  into  a  harbour,  to  man  a 
fleet  there,  that  might  come  out  to  enoouui- 
ter  yours,  and  offer  it  battle.  With  thi^ 
principle,  you  would  almoat  really  reduce 
war  to  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  not<^. 
You  would  raiae  a  number  of  questions 
which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  establish. 
If  you  admit  the  principle  that  private  pro* 
perty  mu^t  be  reapeoted  at  aea,  you  cannot 
maintain  a  blockade.  You  enforce  a  block- 
ade by  confiscating  the  ahipa  that  break  it; 
how  can  you  do  that  if  you  aaaert  that  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  is  to  be  respected  f 
You  may  aay  that  ahipa  ahall  only  be 
taken  in  case  they  break  the  blockade. 
But  what  ia  breaking  a  blockade  ?  That 
ia  not  a  queation  ao  clear  that  an  infir 
nite  number  of  queationa  may  not  ariae 
upon  it.  It  may  be  alleged  that  a  abip 
baa  not  broken  the  blockada;  it  may 
be  a  queation  bow  £|r  ahe  was  from  the 
port,  aad  in  what  degree  her  approach 
to  it  proved  au  intention  of  breaking  the 
blockade.  Many  pointa  of  this  sort  would 
arise,  exce^ingly  difficult  to  eatabliah ; 
and  you  would  get  into  insuperable  diffi- 
culties if  you  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  private  property  is  to  be  respected  at 
sea,  and  only  to  be  taken  in  the  caae  of 
breaking  a  blockade.  I  repeat,  if  you 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  hon.  Qentleman, 
you  will  cripple  the  main  arm  of  your 
strength  for  all  purposes  of  war.  We  are 
all  agreed*  that  war  is  a  thing  to  be  avoid* 
ed.  I  hope  that  this  oountry  will  never 
be  engaged  in  any  u^j^^^  ^f^*  ^^^  ^^ 
long  as  human  nature  ia  human  nature;  aa 
long  aa  maukmd  are  ambitioua,  tyrannical, 
and  oppressive — especially  if  they  believe 
they  may  be  so  j^f|||^  impunity  or  without 
3  1  [Secimii  Night. 
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Buffering  for  it — so  long  will  a  nation  like 
thiB,  whose  sabjects  are  scattered  o?er  the 
face  of  the  globe,  living  in  and  engaged  in 
commerce  with  ererj  community  of  the 
world*  and  reljing  on  the  faith  of  treaties 
with  their  Governments — so  long  will  this 
country  be  liable  to  causes  of  just  quarrel 
from  time  to  time  with  foreign  nations. 
And  the  more  remote  the  nation  the  more 
likely  it  is  such  causes  of  quarrel  will  arise. 
In  such  cases  the  navy  is  the  only  arm  by 
which  you  can  extort  redress.  Tou  can- 
not send  out  military  expeditions  to  con- 
quer the  country  that  has  done  you  wrong. 
You  can  only  obtain  redress  by  means  of 

{our  navy.  It  may  be  said  you  may  bom- 
ard  a  city  or  a  town.  But  that  is  not  a 
practice  that  any  one  can  recommend  you 
to  adopt.  That  is  worse  than  taking  pri- 
yate  property  on  the  sea,  for  you  destroy 
the  property  of  people  who  have  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries.  Tou 
nave  no  resource  in  cases  of  this  sort  but 
the  power  of  your  narj.  Then,  what 
class  of  persons  in  this  country  have  most 
interest  in  maintaining  the  power  of  ob- 
taining redress  for  an  injury  f  The  ship- 
ping and  commercial  interest?,  who  have 
the  most  numerous  transactions  with  fo- 
reign countries,  and  who  are  more  likely 
than  any  others  to  be  the  objects  of  in- 
jury and  wrong  ;  they  are  the  classes  for 
whom  this  country  is  most  likely  to  be 
called  on  to  demand  and  obtain  redress. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  should  hope 
the  hon.  Qentleman  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  debate  that  has  arisen  on  his  Motion, 
and  with  the  very  conflicting  and  contra- 
dictory support  it  has  receired  from  the 
House.  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self must  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the 
sense  his  Resolution  is  understood  to  bear. 
I  should  hope  he  will  be  content  with  the 
mysterious  ragueness  in  which  it  has  been 
enveloped,  and  the  doubtful  result  of  the 
opinions  elicited  in  the  debate  that  has 
arisen  on  it.  I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  discussion  ;  he  has  made  a  very 
sensible  speech,  barring  some  of  its  opinions 
and  arguments — a  speech  to  which  I  lis- 
tened with  verj  great  pleasure.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  content  with 
the  discussion  he  has  raised  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  withdraw  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Whatever  may  be 
the  variety  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
Motion,  to  which  the  noble  Lord  alludes, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  In  my  mind 
Viscouni  Pahnerston 


it  is  the  most  important  that  can  engage^ 
our  attention.  In  importance  I  put  it 
far  beyond  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tarj  Reform,  even  when  that  question  was 
a  reality.  That  question  affected  the 
disposition  of  political  power  in  England  ; 
the  present  question  affects  the  disposition 
of  power  throughout  Europe  and  the  world. 
Now,  how  has  this  question  arisen?  No 
doubt  it  is  raised  by  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  in  1856.  The  Solicitor  General 
says  that  when  an  apprehension  of  war 
arose,  he  did  not  see  that  any  fear  was 
expressed  by  the  merchants  of  this  coun- 
try of  the  consequences  of  the  changes 
then  made  in  our  maritime  law  ;  that 
they  were  ready,  with  inherent  and  here- 
ditary courage,  to  meet  the  emergency 
before  them.  I  cannot  agree  wiih  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  except  in 
giving  credit  to  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners for  their  courage.  I  think  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  apprehension  of  war 
with  a  powerful  State  that  this  discussion 
has  arisen.  By  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
we  have  given  up  the  cardinal  principle  of 
our  maritime  code.  I  do  not  think  the 
noble  Lord  has  been  successful  in  imput- 
ing to  the  shipowners  that  this  is  a  dis- 
cussion got  up  merely  about  their  indivi- 
dual interests.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  a  general  impression  that 
the  great  change  made  in  our  maritime 
code  may  be — perhaps  must  be — the  cause 
of  serious  results  to  the  maritime  power 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  at  all  a  ques- 
tion of  the  shipping  interest  only  ;  it 
concerns  the  whole  maritime  strength 
of  this  country,  if  we  have  acknow- 
ledged* the  principle  that  the  flag  of  a 
neutral  covers  the  cargo.  This  must 
divert  the  commerce  of  the  country  in 
time  of  war  into  neutral  bottoms  ;  and 
that,  I  believe,  will  deal  a  serious  hlow  to 
our  maritime  strength.  Our  maritime 
strength  will  follow  the  carrying  trade. 
If  the  carrying  trade  leaves  the  shores  of 
this  country,  the  maritime  population  will 
go  with  it ;  and  if  we  have  not  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  maritime  population,  we 
cannot  have  the  preponderance  of  naval 
power.  The  noble  Lord  says  we  have  got 
the  ships  ;  and  as  ships  are  not  built  is  a 
day,  how  can  any  other  nation  obtain  the 
carrying  trade  ?  But  these  ships,  if  not 
used  by  us,  will  not  be  locked  up  in  docks 
and  harbours.  No  doubt,  where  the  pro- 
fits are  good  and  the  risk  nil,  the  ships 
will  find  new  masters.  I  have  not  heard 
any  argument  in  the  debate  that  has  met 
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this  poiot:— Did  you  take  anj  step,  bj 
the  Declaration  of  Paris*  relinquishing  a 
cardinal  principle  and  impafring  our  ma- 
ritime strength?  That  is  the  real  ques- 
tion. It  is  in  an  interest  superior  to  that 
of  the  shipowners  that  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing the  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
has  treated  this  question  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  He  first  gave  certain  abs- 
tract reasons  in  favour  of  the  change.  It 
is  very  surprising  that  so  experienced  a 
statesman,  bom  and  bred  in  the  school  of 
politics  that  attached  so  much  importance 
to  this  point  of  our  maritime  code,  the 
school  of  Lirerpool  and  Canning,  should 
suddenly  find  there  are  abstract  arguments 
against  its  existence.  I  must  do  the  noble 
Lord  the  justice  to  say  that  he  did  not 
dwell  much  on  that  point.  He  admitted 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  change  have 
been  placed  more  clearly  before  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  It 
was  because,  on  the  eye  of  a  war  with 
Russia,  we  feared  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  a  neutral  flag  does  not 
cover  the  cargo  might  involve  us  in  em- 
barrassments with  the  United  States. 
The  noble  Lord  recognised  the  accuracy 
of  that  description.  If  that  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  course  taken,  see  how  it 
has  operated  with  regard  to  the  very 
Power  for  which  the  sacrifice  was  made. 
As  the  House  has  been  reminded,  we 
might  be  at  war  with  the  United  States 
now,  and  the  United  States  might  at  the 
same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  new  principle 
that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo,  carry 
on  the  whole  of  their  trade  in  neutral 
vessels,  while  they  poured  forth  thousands 
of  privateers  to  prey  upon  our  merchant 
shipping.  In  giving  up  this  cardinal 
point,  therefore,  from  a  visionary  appre- 
hension, which  could  not  be  put  to  a 
practical  test,  we  have,  without  having 
effected  our  object,  placed  ourselves  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States, 
if — which  God  forbid  !  —  a  war  should 
ever  take  place  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. That  being  the  position  of  affairs, 
we  have  now  before  us  a  Motion  which 
has  been  described  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  our  relinquishment  of  this  car- 
dinal principle  of  our  maritime  policy  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  noble  Lord 
denies  that  it  is  a  natural  consequence ; 
but  he  forgot  that  he  was  the  first  great 
authority  to  announce  that  it  was  so. 
Why,  when  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was 
signed  and  peace  proclaimed,  the  noble 
Lord  travelled  200  miles  to  a  considera- 


ble city,  and  there— not  making  a  hurried 
speech — was  the  first  person  who  called 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  inevit- 
able connection  between  this  renunciation 
of  our  old  principle  of  maritime  policy  and 
the  policy  recommended  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool.  The  noble  Lord  now 
says,  "I  have  changed  my  opinion.  I 
cannot  deny  that  when  peace  was  pro- 
claimed I  went  down  to  Liverpool  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  my  friends 
and  stimulate  the  spirit  of  my  party,  not 
by  a  hurried,  but  by  a  well-considered  and 
mature  manifesto;  and  that  I  said  that  the 
principles  which  were  adopted  at  the  Paris 
Conference  might  perhaps  be  still  further 
extended,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
those  principles  of  war  which  were  applied 
to  hostilities  by  land  might  be  extended  to 
hostilities  by  sea,  so  that  private  property 
might  no  longer  be  the  object  of  aggres- 
sion on  either  side."  Now,  I  want  to 
know  what  more  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  has  said  ?  These  opinions,  in- 
deed, exceed  anything  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  recommended.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  dared  to  put  in  a 
Resolution  all  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  announced  in  a  speech.  "  But," 
says  the  noble  Lord,  **  1  have  changed 
my  opinion."  Well,  a  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  change  his  opinion.  We  do  not 
grudge  the  noble  Lord  his  change  of  opi- 
nion on  these  vital  subjects ;  but  then  the 
noble  Lord's  opinion  upon  any  subject 
can  hardly  be  such  a  leading  authority  as 
it  was  before.  Here  is  the  noble  Lord, 
twenty  years  Secretary  at  War,  fifteen 
years  Foreign  Secretary,  and  at  the  time 
when  he  made  this  declaration  Prime 
Minister.  For  forty  years  he  must  have 
been  meditating  and  manipulating  kindred 
subjects  to  this.  Whether  the  fiag  should 
cover  the  cargo,  every  question  affecting 
privateering,  every  form  which  a  belli- 
gerent right  can  assume,  must  have  con- 
stantly occupied  the  mind  and  medita- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord.  Yet,  upon  the 
most  important  of  these  subjects,  the  noble 
Lord,  holding  a  most  responsible  situa- 
tion, and  making  a  well-considered  speech, 
which,  from  the  manner  and  the  time  of 
its  delivery,  was  more  important  even  than 
a  debate  in  this  House,  because  it  was  a 
declaration  to  a  nation  —  the  noble  Lord 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  hon. 
Member,  and  yet  tells  us  now  that  he  has 
since  entirely  changed  his  opinion.  Tes, 
the  noble  Lord  may  change  his  opinion ;  but 
let  me  tell  him,  that  when  he  rises  again, 
3  I  2  [Seeojid  Night. 
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And  wlien  qu€Btioo»of  this  liifb  important 
$re  brougbt  under  the  eonsiderAikm  of  th« 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  warns  tbe 
House  that  thej  are  asked  to  adopt  ''a 
Suicidal  polioy,"  he  will  not  eiereise  that 
Influence  upon  public  opinion  whicb  he 
possessed  before  the  hasty  expressions 
that  be  bas  now  recalled.  What  ?  *<  A 
suioidal  policy ! "  Is  that  the  policy  re- 
oommeuded  by  the  hon.  Member  for  LiTer- 
pool  ?  Why,  it  is  the  policy  which  the 
noble  Lord  himself  completely  planned  and 
partially  perpetrated !  I  deeply  regret  this, 
because  I  know  that  there  have  been,  and 
may  again  be,  occasions  of  national  diffi* 
culty  when  the  warning  voice  of  an  experi- 
enced statesman,  of  the  talents,  popularity, 
and  authority  of  the  noble  Lord,  would  sink 
deep  into  the  public  mind,  and  would  ez^ 
ercise  a  great  and  salutary  influence  upon 
public  opinion.  But,  alas  1  that  is  all  over. 
Howerer  ruinous  the  proposition,  however 
revolutionaiy  the  schemes,  however  vast 
the  danger  that  may  assail  the  State, 
though  the  noble  Lord  may  be  deeply 
impressed  with  all  these  perils,  though 
he  may  feel  deeply  and  think  deeply,  and 
though  there  may  be  no  risk  of  bis  chang- 
ing his  opinions,  the  world  will  remember 
that  he  went  down  to  Liverpool  to  recom- 
mend a  "suicidal  policy,"  and  they  will 
think  he  is  crying  "  Wolf !  "  when  others 
wise  his  words  might  have  saved  the  Capi- 
toL  Now,  what  are  we  to  do  in  our  pre- 
sent positi4Mi  ?  The  noble  Lord  says  we 
have  two  alternatives.  I  will  take  first 
the  proposal  made  by  the  hon.  Member, 
which  the  fioble  Lord  at  Liverpool  advo- 
oated  with  so  much  eloquence.  That  ap- 
pears to  me  a  visionary  proposition.  I 
cannot  myself  dissociate  the  interests  of 
nations  and  of  Governments.  It  seems  to 
me  dangerous  to  do  so.  It  may  make 
rich  societies,  but  will  surely  make  weak 
Stales.  I  cannot  believe  that  armies  and 
navies  can  flourish  when  they  are  no  lon- 
ger bound  up  with  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  the  community.  If  a  society 
founded  on  such  principles  were  long  per- 
sisted in,  I  see  the  possibility  of  immense 
corruption ;  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  end  would  be  that  in  some  part  of  the 
world  seme  man  of  force — some  conqueror 
with  some  new  system  of  tactics  or  some 
new  kind  of  artillery — would  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  flourishing  but  dead  commu- 
nity, which  would  then  vanish  with  a  rapid- 
ity which  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive,  and 
ffive  place  to  a  society  established  on  very 
.different  principles  from  those  which  have 
Mr.  DitraeH 


now  the  ascendancy  in  the  ezcelleBt  town 
of  Liverpool.  But,  viewing  the  matter  in 
the  most  practical  light,  I  cannot  see  how 
you  can  maintain  your  system  of  Uoekade 
if  you  concede  the  pnuciple  which  the 
hon.  Member  recommends,  and  whiefa  the 
noble  Lord  a  few  years  back  so  warmly 
supported.  If  you  cannot  maintain  yov 
system  of  blockade,  it  seema  inevitable 
that  your  naval  power  must  eease  to  be 
an  aggressive  power,  and  must  only  exist 
for  defensive  objects.  Then,  what  would 
be  the  position  of  a  country  like  Eng- 
land in  the  event  of  war  with  a  great 
Continental  Power  possessing  great  ar> 
maments,  if  our  fleets  can  only  act  on  the 
defensive!  Why  we  should  sink  into 
utter  issiguificance.  We  should  have  ne 
power  to  assert  eur  authority.  Although 
we  might  be  carrying  on  a  thriviug 
trade,  we  might  all  this  time  be  working 
only  for  ethers  ;  and  while  we  were 
sacrificing  everything  to  the  aeenmu- 
lation  of  treasure,  we  must,  ultimately, 
be  the  victims  of  some  strong  Power  in- 
fluenced by  different  principles  from  those 
which  governed  our  system.  I  caunet, 
therefore,  support  the  views  of  the  boo. 
Member,  and  those  heretofore  advocated 
by  the  noble  Lord.  Those  views  are,  as 
I  think,  roost  dangerous.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  community  entirely  severed 
in  sentiment  from  those  who  govern  it. 
Patriotism  depends  as  much  on  mutual 
suffering  as  on  mutual  success,  and  it  is 
by  that  experience  of  all  fortunes  and  att 
feelings  that  a  great  national  character  it 
created.  Although  I  am  still  willing  to 
admit  the  inconveniences,  the  diffieultiea, 
and  dangers  that  beset  oor  position,  ea- 
pecially  by  the  unfortunate  surrender  of 
the  cardinal  principle  of  our  maritime  code 
at  Paris,  yet  I  rest  my  confidence  on  the 
patriotism  of  my  countrymen  and  the  good 
fortune  of  a  country  that  1  believe  to  be 
destined  to  remain  great.  Although,  tb^e- 
fore,  1  do  not  attempt  to  obtain  by  the  first 
alternative  that  relief  from  the  diffioulty 
which  the  treaty  has  entailed  upon  us,  yet 
I  cannot  sgree  with  the  noble  Lord  in 
treating  with  the  derision  he  has  doae  the 
suggestion  that  the  Dedaration  of  Paris 
is  one  that  may  be  changed.  In  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
as  to  the  consequence  of  war  upon  the 
treaty,  there  was  nothing  incorrect,  but 
there  was  nothing  novel.  His  observatieu 
was  perfectly  just,  although  it  has  the  re- 
commendation of  having  been  long  aooept- 
ed.    No  one  dott|^t|,|Ji|i^t.w^teig^atea  a 
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treaty  between  beHigerents,  altliovgk  It 
k  a  treaty  that  cootemplatee  the  action  of 
war  between  beHigerenta.  But  there  is 
one  point  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
eatireiy  omitted.  It  \%  trve  that  war  ter* 
minateB  a  treaty  between  belligerents,  bnt 
only  belligerents.  If  we  went  to  war  with 
Bussia,  both  Powers  being  parties  to  the 
Deelaration,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  woaki 
not  be  terminated,  because  there  are  other 
parties  to  this  arrangement  besides  Russia 
and  finglaad.  Therefore  the  war  would 
not  rcAiere  us  from  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  because  the  rights  of  all  the  other 
aignataries  to  the  treaty  would  contkiue 
to  exist.  They  may  assert  their  claims  on 
ns,  and  make  those  claims  the  foundatten 
of  a  declaration  ef  war.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  too  quick  in  assuming 
that  there  wa«  a  chance  of  getting  rid 
of  this  precious  bargain.  Of  course,  the 
Goreniment  might  declare  war.  in  order 
to  reliefse  ns  from  the  treaty.  But  there 
are  wiser  and  milder  means  by  which  the 
country  may  obtain  relief  and  the  ship- 
owner redress  from  the  mistakes  and  iia- 
pro?idenoe  of  the  statesmen  who  hare  been 
mtrusied  with  this  affair.  I  know  that 
the  noble  Lord  may  treat  any  suggestion 
with  indifference  that  proceeds  from  these 
benches.  But  I  hare  an  autlhortty  which 
oaght  to  weigh  with  him,  and  which  he 
ought  to  follow,  for  no  one  was  more  im- 
pressed with  the  miscliteTOus  and  improvi- 
dent character — the  alarming  character^- 
of  the  Declarations  of  Paris,  eapeoialiy  the 
principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo, 
than  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  noble  Lord  is  a 
practical  man,  and  when  he  gives  an 
opinion  he  is  generally  prepared  with  a 
measure  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This 
bighly-eiteemed  nobleman  thus  expressed 
himself  in  regard  to  the  Declarations  of 
Paris — "I  cannot  but  think,"  he  said 
^'  that,  in  pomt  of  principle,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ought  to  be 
altered.  The  whole  matter  is  most  an* 
aadsfactory,  and  has  a  moat  grave  bearing 
on  our  national  supremacy."  If  that  were 
the  opinion  only  of  Lord  Russell,  who  has 
80  long  served  his  Sovere^n,  who  has  sat 
BO  many  years  in  her  councils,  and  has  led 
this  House  with  so  much  ability,  it  would 
be  highly  valuable  and  ought  to  influence 
an  assembly  like  this.  But  the  House 
will  remember  that  the  nobleman  who  ex- 
pressed this  opinion  is  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown— he  is  a  Secretary  of  State;  and 
not  only  a  Secretary  of  State,  bnt  Secre- 


tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs;  and 
will,  as  such,  be  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  this  bnsiness  in  any  negotia- 
tions that  might  take  place.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  present  occupations  of  the 
Cabinet  may  be,  or  whether  they  are  so 
multifarious  as  those  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  if  they  are  not  more  employed 
than  we  are,  I  would  suggest  to  Her  ICa* 
jesty's  Ministers  for  their  next  snbject  of 
meeting  the  consideration  of  the  means-— 
to  use  the  language  ef  the  Secretary  of 
State — how  the  declarations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  may  be  altered. 

Mb.  HORSFALL  made  a  few  observa^ 
tions  in  reply,  expressing  himself  satiafied 
with  the  course  the  discussion  had  taken. 
He  would,  in  deference  to  the  suggestions 
made  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  with* 
draw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wUhdnxvm, 

House  a(yoanied  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSB    OP   LORDS, 

2b6Mbiy,  Mainih  18,  18$3. 

MnruTifl.]— PuBuo  Bills.— 2»  "Writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus  into  Her  Majestjr's  FosseseioDs  A- 
broad;  Officers'  Gommissioiis ;  CoasoUdated 
Fund  (£18,000,000). 

EDUCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE  OP 
REGULATIONS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  OVERSTONE,  in  preaenting  per 
titioDB  against  the  modified  Revised  Code 
of  the  Commitlee  of  Privy  Coimoil  on  Edur 
catioa,  expreeced  his  iiope  that  the  snb* 
ject  would  continue  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  spirit  of  fairnesi  which  had  hitherto 
charaoteriied  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject.  Opposition, 
when  it  was  offered,  slionld  be  directed 
not  to  sweeping  away  the  whole  system, 
but  to  improving  it  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent.  When  first  the  Code  was  brought 
forward  there  had  been  a  universal  outcry 
against  it,  and  it  was  believed  to  aim  at  the 
sweeprag  away  of  existing  interests  with- 
out any  consideration.  Subsequent  inquiry 
shewed  that  those  ideas  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  on  the  one  side  a  dispor 
sition  was  shown  to  meet  in  an  equitable 
spirit  all  objections  wioh  might  be  raised  ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  make  due  allowance 
for  the  real  intgi^f^g^^^  qf,  l^«Ug9P«^" 
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ObjeetioQt  of  a  religioiig  obaracter  had  then 
been  taken  to  it ;  bat  these  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  abandoned,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  those  who  had  been  led  to  urge 
them  in  the  first  instance  under  misappre- 
hension. It  appeared,  likewise,  as  if  the 
objection  to  the  classification  by  age  had 
been  surrendered,  after  the  very  candid  and 
sensible  speech  delifered  by  a  noble  Lord 
now  present  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  more  the 
Code  was  considered  the  more  he  belioTed 
its  merits  could  be  recognised.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Lyttelton)  who,  from  his  pecu- 
lisr  connection  with  schools,  seemed  in  the 
first  instance  to  hare  been  strongly  preju- 
diced against  it,  and  had  placed  on  the 
table  Resolutions  strongly  condemnatory  of 
it,  afterwards,  on  fuller  information,  was 
induced  Tory  considerably  to  modify  his  pro- 
positions— in  some  degree,  he  had  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  reasonable  and  temperate  man- 
ner in  which  the  President  of  the  Council 
encountered  the  difficulties  felt  and  ex- 
pressed by  many  noble  Lords.  If  the  dia- 
cussion  should  be  continued  in  the  same 
tone,  there  could  not  but  arise  out  of  it  bene- 
ficial and  adTantageous  results. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  INTO  HER 

MAJESTY'S  DOMINIONS  ABROAD  BILL. 

BSCOin)  BIADINO. 

Thb  Dxm  OP  NEWCASTLE  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  said,  he  would 
briefly  state  the  circumstances  which  had 
given  rise  to  its  introduction.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect  the  case  of  the  fugitive 
slave  John  Anderson,  which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  both  in  this  country  and 
America  some  months  since.  Anderson 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  person  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  his  escape  from  slavery.  He 
effected  his  escape  into  Canada  ;  where,  on 
the  application  of  an  officer  from  the  State 
of  Missouri,  he  was  committed  to  prison  in 
order  that  a  requisition  might  be  made  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
him  to  be  delivered  up  under  the  articles  of 
the  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  relating  to 
the  extradition  of  offenders.  Before  any 
action  could  be  taken,  Anderson  sued  out  a 
writ  of  Haheaicorpusin  the  Court  of  Queen  *s 
Bench  in  Upper  Canada,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  was  remanded  to  gaol  by  the 
decision  of  two  Judges  against  one.  He 
appealed  agsinst  that  decision  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Canada,  and  was  re- 
leased on  some  technicalities  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  committing  magistrate. 
Lord  (heriUme  > 


Meanwhile,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  this 
country,  application  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  England  for  a  writ  of 
Habeas  corpus  to  bring  Anderson  from  To- 
ronto to  England ;  and  that  wnt  was  granted 
and  sent  out  to  Canada.  Before  its  arrival, 
however,  Anderson,  as  he  had  stated*  had 
been  liberated  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Canada  on  some  techniealitj  which 
occurred  in  the  early  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  The  fact  of  a  writ 
having  been  issued  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  this  country  to  a  colony  in  which 
a  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  already  existed, 
naturally  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
colonies  ;  and  the  right  to  issue  such  writs 
having  been  disputed,  his  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's)  attention  was  officially  called 
to  the  question.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  with 
their  assistance  the  present  Bill  had  been 
draughted.  It  was  then  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  afterwards  forwarded 
to  Canada  that  it  might  be  submitted  to 
the  local  authorities.  In  their  opinion  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  entirely  met  the  diffi- 
culty, and  he  thought  their  Lordships  would 
not  object  to  sanction  a  measure  which 
simply  provided  that  no  writ  of  Habeas  cor- 
pus  shall  issue  out  of  England  bj  the  au- 
thority of  any  Court  therein  into  any  colony 
or  foreign  dominion  of  the  Crown  where 
there  existed  any  court  of  justice  having 
authority  to  grant  that  writ  and  to  ensure 
its  due  execution.  On  the  mere  ground 
that  justice  could  not  well  be  done  in  a  case 
where  the  Judges  were  at  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  witnesses  on  the  other,  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  be  disposed 
to  agree  to  the  second  reading.  As  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  Bill,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  trouble  their  Lordships  at  any 
greater  length. 

Moved,  •*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time." 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  did  not 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but 
suggested  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
omit  from  the  preamble  the  wonda  relating 
to  the  single  case  to  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  refeired,  and  to  rest  the  legialatioa 
on  general  grounds. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  thought 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  act  upon  this 
suggestion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2%  and  eommtted  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


uiyiiizeu  uy  '^.^-j  v.>^  v-/- 
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OFFICERS*  COMMISSIONS  BILL. 
SEOOND  READING. 

Earl  DB  GREY  and  RIPON  moved 

the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  relieve  Her  Majesty  from 
the  necessity  of  affixing  her  signature  or 
sign  manual  oftener  than  once  to  any  com- 
mission issued  to  any  officer  of  the  regular 
army,  or  marinesi,  and  some  officers  in  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers.  The  Bill  provided 
that  when  Her  Majesty  has  once  directed 
by  her  sign  manual  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  to  any  rank,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  commission  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  also 
be  signed  by  Her  Majesty,  but  that  tbe 
signatures  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  tlie  Commander-in-Chief,  or  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  as  the  case  might  require, 
should  be  sufficient. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  object  of  importance  that  any 
commission  whicb  was  issued   should  be 
brought  directly  under  the  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty.     He  therefore  thought  that 
this  Bill  was  one  which  required  to  be  care- 
fully  looked  into  before  it  passed  their 
Lordships*  House.     At  the  same  time,  he 
was  bound  to  say  he  knew  himself  that 
much  incouYenience  and  much  unnecessary 
labour  were  cast  upon  the  Crown  by  the 
multiplication  of  signatures  required  under 
tbe  present  system.     As  the  noble  Lord 
explained  correctly,  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  relieve  Her  Majesty  from  the  labour 
of  signing  her  name  so  very  frequently,  as 
it  often  happened  that  Her  Majesty  had  to 
Sign  her  name  three  times  to  the  same  in- 
atrament.     Under  the  proposed  Bill  Her 
Majesty  would  be  asked  to  sign  her  name 
only  to  the  authority  under  which  the  com- 
mission was  issued.     If  that  could  be  done 
effeotually  by  this  Bill  it  would  be  a  most 
desirable  object  to  accomplish.     With  a 
riew  to  provide  still  further  security,  and 
as  a  means  of  identification  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's signature,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or    whoever  else  had  to  sign  the  actual 
commission,  should  be  required  to  state  on 
the  face  of  the  document  that  it  was  issued 
in  parsaance  of  Her  Majesty's  sign  manual 
of  a  certain  date. 

Earl  DE  GREY  and*  RIPON  said,  he 
would  take  the  suggestion  into  his  con- 
sideration. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  was  quite  satis- 
fied  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Earl. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Bill  read  2*,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

THE  LATE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS'  COURT 

^SALARIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

OBSSRTAIIOVS. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  rose  to  callt 
attention  of  the  House  to  tbe  Case  of  th^ 
Clerks  and  Officers  of  the  late  InsoWent 
Court,  who  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  under  the  Act  passed 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  for 
amending  the  Law  relating  to  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency  in  England.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said  he  felt  most  strong- 
ly that  it  was  his  doty  to  take  this  course, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  either  the 
rights  of  those  officers  had  been  improperly 
withheld,  or  that  a  breach  of  faith  had 
been  committed  towards  them  which  ought 
to  be  repaired  without  delay.  If  a  wrong 
had  been  committed,  the  Government  alone 
were  responsible  for  it ;  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  that,  so  far  as  the  majority 
of  its  Members  were  concerned,  the  Qo- 
Temment  were  aware  of  the  real  circom- 
stanoes  of  the  case.  Although  he  was 
politically  opposed  to  them,  he  had  such  an 
esteem  for  their  high  character  that  he 
was  satisfied,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  had  been  fully  known  to  them,  all 
complaint  would  hnve  been  long  ago  re- 
moved. The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  last 
Session,  in  assimilating  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency,  involved  the  abolition  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court ;  and  the  question 
arose,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
staff  of  officers  and  clerks  of  that  estab- 
lishment ?  There  were  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  them.  The  one  was  to  abolish  their 
offices,  and  of  course,  if  that  were  done,  oc- 
cordtng  to  the  custom  of  Parliament  a  just 
and  liberal  compensation  would  be  provided 
for  them  :  the  other  was  to  retain  their 
services  by  transferring  them  to  the  new 
Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The  latter  was 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Qovemment. 
The  incomes  of  these  officials  were  consti- 
tuted partly  of  salaries  and  fees — the  fees 
in  most  cases  far  exceeding  the  amount  of 
their  salaries.  The  salaries  were  paid  by 
the  Treasury,  the  fees  were  received  out 
of  a  fund  derived  from  the  business  of  the 
Court,  called  the  Insolvency  Fund.  It  was 
a  material  part  of  the  case  that  the  nature 
of  the  official  incomes  of  these  officers, 
and  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
derived,  were  perfectly  well-known  to  the 
framers  of  the   Bill  i  duijng   its  progress 
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through  ParliameDt.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  OD  the  Woolsack,  being  then  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney  General,  was  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  passing  the  fiili  through 
3Pftrlia(nent,  and  he  employed  io  assist  him 
in  drawing  it  Up  Mt.  Roche,  theu  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar>  but  who  had  since  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Roche  communicated 
with  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Court 
which  was  to  be  abolished,  and  made  bim- 
eelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  position. 
Be  (Lord  Chelmsford)  must  take  it  for 

f  rati  ted  that  Mr.  Roche  communicated  to 
is  employer,  the  then  Attorney  Oeneralt 
all  the  knowledge  he  had  derived  upon 
the  subject.  He  should  not  have  had  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  on  the  Woolsack  was  perfectly 
aware  of  those  facts,  if  it  were  not  for  a 
circumstance  that  had  occurred  in  this 
House.  Be  (Lord  Chelmsford)  on  a  for* 
mer  eveninff  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
and  leamea  Lord  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  these  officers,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  answer  which  he  gave,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  stated  that  he  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  through  Parliament  that  these  officers 
were  paid  partly  by  salaries  and  partly  by 
fees;  and  that  if  he  had  known  it,  be  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  thought  it  right  to  pro- 
Tide  for  them  some  means  of  compensation, 
^his  was  the  more  extraordinary  because 
he  (Lord  Chelmsford)  hekl  in  his  hand  a 
return  which  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1861,  ei- 
hibiting  in  detail  the  amounts  of  salaries 
and  fees  received  \xj  the  officers  of  the 
Insolvent  Court  on  an  average  for  the 
last  seven  years^  and  showing  that  the 
amounts  which  arose  from  fees  were  much 
larger  than  those  received  as  salary— ^for 
instance,  one  gentleman  received  £300 
salary  and  £7l5  fees;  another  £,160 
salary  and  £599  fees.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  could  have 
overlooked  a  return  of  this  importance, 
which  must  have  b^en  moved  for  in 
order  to  assist  the  Government  in  decid- 
ing the  proper  provisions  of  the  Bill  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  He  ventured  to 
Bay,  that  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
did  not  know  of  this  return,  he  ought  to 
have  known  of  it ;  and  that  he  neg- 
lected his  duty  if  he  failed  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  information 
which  it  contained.  But  he  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
Lord  Chelms/ard 


had  so  disregarded  hb  doty,  and  there- 
fore he  must  assume  the  answer  whieh 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  given  him 
arose  from  a  momentary  forgetful aess,  and 
that  there  must  have  been  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  fact  of  the  inoomes  of  the  offioert 
being  composed  both  of  salaries  and  fees. 
Mr.  Roche  was  the  organ  of  commoni- 
cation  between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  officers  and  cjerks  of  the  Insolvent 
Court,  l^he  latter  were  naturallj  anx- 
ious te  know  what  was  to  become  of 
them  if  their  Court  were  abolished.  They 
were  told  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Boehe 
that  their  interests  were  protected,  that 
their  salaries  and  official  incomes  would  not 
be  diminished,  and  that  ample  provision 
would  be  made  for  them  by  the  Bill  ;  aod 
he  called  their  attention  to  three  of  the 
clauses,  which  he  assured  them  would  sof- 
ficiently  protect  and  secure  their  interests. 
Those  clauses  were  the  22Dd,  26th,  and 
30th.  The  22nd  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  the  services  of  the  officers  and  clerks  of 
the  Insolvent  Court  to  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  26th  provided  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Insolvency  Fund  to  the  account 
of  the  Accountant  in  Bankrupcy,  and  that 
such  fund  should  be  applied,  snbjeet  te 
certain  payments,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
might  direct  towards  defraying  the  sala- 
ries of  the  clerks  and  other  officers  of  the 
Insolvent  Court,  whose  services  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
The  30th  clause  provided  that  the  chief 
clerk,  clerks,  taxing  officer,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Insolvent  Debtors, 
should,  ''upon  being  in  manner  herein 
provided  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, severally  continue  to  receive  the 
full  amount  of  the  salary,  remuoeratioa^ 
allowances,  and  compensations  which  they 
now  respectively  receive,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  out  of  the  same  funds  and  payable  in 
the  same  manner  in  all  respects  Its  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  passed.'^  If  any  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  assurances — if  there 
was  any  plain,  honest  meaning  in  words—* 
could  the  officers  of  the  Insolvent  Court 
have  doubted  that  the  full 'amount  of  their 
salaries  and  emoluments  were  secured  to 
them  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ?  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  expressed  his  regret  that  the  officers 
did  not  secure  the  services  of  some  one  te 
watch  their  interests  whilst  the  Bill  was 
passing  through  the  House  of  Conmons  ; 
but  were  they  not  to  be  eicused  for  repos* 
ing  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances 
they  had  received?    Their  ease,  however, 
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was  not  etttirelj  overlooked  at  the  time  the 
Bill  waa  passing  through  the  other  House. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  oopj  of  the  Bill 
which  was  ased  by  his  hoQ«  and  learned 
Friend  Mr.  Rolt  when  the  Bill  vas  in 
Committee.  It  appealed  that  the  words 
of  the  30th  oUuse  had  strook  an  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  of  his  {Mr.  Malins)  as  likely 
to  leaTO  the  officers  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, and  he  proposed  an  Amendment  (o 
the  effect  that  the  words  **  out  of  the  same 
funds  and  payable  in  the  same  manner  in 
all  respects  as  if  this  Aet  hsd  not  been 
passed,*'  should  be  omitted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  substituted  i^"  the  same 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Chief  Registrar's 
account."  The  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
then  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  promised  to 
consider  the  Amendment  on  the  Report; 
and  on  the  copy  of  the  Bill  used  by 
Mr.  Bolt  in  Committee  were  the  words, 
written  by  himself  in  pencil,  **  to  be  con- 
sidered." The  Bill  was  reported  after 
it  bad  passed  through  Committee  without 
any  alteration  in  the 30th  clause,  and  came 
to  their  Lordships'  House  in  that  state. 
What  was  he  to  infer  from  that  circum- 
stance ?  He  could  not  belieye  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  disregarded 
his  promise!  and  as  no  alteration  was 
made  in  the  clause,  he  could  only  infer 
that  he  had  considered  the  poini  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words 
were  sufficient  to  carry  out  what  he  had 
professed  to  be  his  intention.  In  their 
Lordships'  House,  when  the  Bill  was  re^ 
ferred  to  a  Select  Committee,  his  noble 
Friend  bebind  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
expressed  an  apprehension,  that  as  the 
InsoWeaey  Fund  would  be  merged  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Fund,  the  officers  might  be 
depriTed  of  the  incomes  which  they  had 
been  reoeifing.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee,  al- 
most ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  officers 
were  not  fully  secured  by  the  provision 
made  for  them.  Mr.  Roche,  who  prepared 
the  Bill,  was  permitted  to  be  present  in 
your  Lordships'  Committee  ;  he  beard  the 
objection  and  the  answer;  and  if  he  had 
felt  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  enbjeet,  he 
would,  of  course,  have  communicated  with 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  the  Qto- 
▼emmetit  would  have  insisted  on  the  Bill 
being  amended.  Before  the  Bill  became 
law,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  had  passed 
away,  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  succeeded  him.  It  was 
not  supposed  that  the  change  would  be 


prejudicial  to  the  officers  ef  the  InsolteRt 
Court :  they  had  receired  assnrancee  over 
and  over  again  that  their  interesta  were 
carefully  protected ;  and  they  therefore 
waited  patiently  and  without  appreheUshui 
till  the  first  quarter**  salary  beoatne  due. 
The  Ist  of  January  arrived;  days  and 
weeks  passed  away,  and  no  symptom  aj^ 
peared  of  any  disposition  to  satisfy  their 
daime.  This  delay  was  most  disastrous 
to  many  who  were  entirely  dependent  eo 
their  official  incomes.  Bqtae  liable  to  pay 
debts  by  instalments  bad  executions  put 
into  their  houses  f  others  had  been  dis- 
trained upon  for  rent ;  and,  what  vrai 
ttudi  worse,  in  one  instance  at  least  tke 
premiums  of  insurance  made  for  the  beneft 
of  the  family  could  not  be  paid.  This  state 
of  things  at  last  aroused  the  attention  of  a 
most  excellent  and  humane  man,  Mr.  Cota- 
missioner  Law,  for  many  years  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  He  immediately  prussed 
the  ckiims  of  the  officers  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor  with  an  energy  and  ability  that 
did  him  ilifinite  credit.  A  k>ng  eorre* 
spoodenee  ensued  bet#een  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  and  Mr.  Law,  and  he  should  not  be 
obliged  to  trust  to  memory,  but  was  able  to 
give  their  Lordships  the  Lord  Chaucellor^s 
views  under  the  hand  of  his  secretary.  In 
the  first  plaee,  the  Lord  Chaneellori  in  hit 
letter,  said  he  doubled  very  much  whether 
the  officers  were  transferred  by  the  Act» 
and  whether  General  Orders  were  not 
necessary  to  transfer  them.  He  (Lord 
Chelmsford)  eould  not  understand  how  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  could  form  sneh  an 
opinion,  for  the  Bill  said  the  persons  now 
disohai^ing  certain  offiees  "shall  be  trans* 
ferred,  and  ihall  act  m  such  manner  as  the 
General  Orders  shall  direct;"  and  a  ease 
having  been  lahl  before  the  law  officers 
on  this  point)  they  expressed  an  opiuioa 
that  without  dloubt  the  officers  were  trans* 
ferred  by  the  22nd  section  of  the  Bank* 
ruptcy  Act  of  1861.  If  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  any  doubt  on  this 
subject,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  the 
General  OHers  ready  by  the  Uth  of 
October,  when  the  Act  eame  into  ope- 
ratiovi,  as  be  had  acted  with  respect 
to  «ther  General  Orders,  and  at  once 
have  transferred  these  officers  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  leaving  no  gap  in 
the  payment  of  their  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments. The  next  doubt  started  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  one  of  a 
more  formidable  descriptbn,  as  it  went  to 
the  very  root  of  the  claims  of  these  officers. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  addressed  a 
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letter  to  Mr.  Law,  stating  it  was  his  loteD- 
tion  to  lay  a  case  before  the  law  officers 
for  their  opinion ;  then  he  went  on  to  saj^ 
**  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  begs  that  you 
will  consider  for  the  officers  of  the  Court 
that  which  is  the  impression  in  his  Lord- 
ship's mindi  thoagh  he  yiews  the  fenatter 
with  every  disposition  to  favour  the  claim- 
ants. First,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there 
are  no  words  in  the  30th  clanse  which 
give  the  clerks,  when  transferred  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  by  the  Act«  an  income 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
salaries  and  fees,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
strain  the  words  of  the  section  to  any  such 
neaning.  Now,  the  words  of  the  section  are 
that  the  officers  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  full  amount  of  thoir  salaries,  remunera- 
tions^  allowances^  and  compensations  which 
they  now  respectively  receive.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  then  went  on  to  offer  the 
clerks  two  alternatives.  **  The  Lord 
Chancellor,'*  said  the  letter,  ^*  can  see  but 
two  alternatives — either  that  an  effort 
shall  be  made  to  obtain  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament,  giving  them  a  right  to  com- 
pensation ;  or,  secondly,  that  they  shall 
accept  such  reasonable  salaries  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  has  the  means  of  giving, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  go  as  far  as  prudence 
will  possibly  allow  him."  Now,  as  to  the 
first  alternative,  the  Lord  Chancellor  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  it  wonld  be  im*- 
possible  to  obtain  compensation  from  Par- 
liament f  If  that  were  so,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  left  the  unfortunate  officers 
to  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  Hobson's 
choice."  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
went  on  to  say,  that  if  they  consented 
to  the  second  alternative,  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  allow  them  salaries  which 
would  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
ample  for  the  services  required  of  them 
in  future,  although  he  feared  that  those 
salaries  would  not  exceed  the  sum  total  of 
the  existing  salaries  and  about  one-half  of 
the  fees.  To  this  Mr.  Commissioner  Law 
replied,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cede to  any  such  proposition  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
letter,  and  that  whilst  he  would  not  at- 
tempt to  strain  the  words  of  the  Act  in 
favour  of  the  clerks  on  the  one  hand,  he 
would  not  disregard  their  rights  on  the 
other.  There  was  a  point  in  the  letter  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack to  which  he  (Lord  Chelmsford)  must 
refer,  although  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  to  which  he  was  calling  atten- 
tion, because  it  might  possibly  raise  an 
Lord  Chelnfsford 


unfair  prejudice  which  might  divert  their 
Lordships  minds  from  the  merits  of  tbe 
case.  In  the  letter,  inviting  the  officers 
to  the  two  alternative,  there  was  a  charge 
against  the  clerks  of  fabricating  false  re- 
turns, for  it  contained  these  worda^  ^*  The 
canse  of  the  clerks  is  morally  not  improved 
by  the  manner  in  Which  they  have  at- 
tempted to  swell  the  emolnments  above 
the  amounts  stated  in  the  return  of  Mareh» 
1861.  The  Lord  Chancellor  taonot  ac- 
cept the  last  statement,  and  regrets  that  it 
was  made."  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Law 
said  he  felt- it  his  duty  to  notice  the  charge 
made  against  the  clerks,  which  he  had 
seen  with  regret.  Knowing  the  men,  he 
asserted  his  belief  that  their  stateooents 
were  true,  and  he  invited,  on  their  behalf, 
the  closest  scrutiny.  He  pointed  ont  that 
as  the  amount  of  the  fees  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  number  of  petitions 
presented,  the  increase  in  the  fees  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  petitions  filed  during  the  last  year 
over  the  number  filed  in  the  year  preceding 
the  return  of  March  ;  and  that  the  words 
of  the  30th  section,  stating  that  the  derka 
should  receive  the  same  salaries,  &c.,  as 
they  •*  now  receive*^  were  the  words  of  the 
Legislature,  and  not  of  the  clerks.  If  it 
had  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  avOrage  of  seven  or  twenty  years 
should  be  taken,  that  intention  wonld  have 
been  expressed  in  the  clause  ;  but  tlie  in* 
ten  tion  actually  expressed  was  that  the 
present  rate  of  emolument  should  be  taken. 
He  (Lord  Chelmsford)  had  told  their  Lord- 
ships that  a  case  was  laid  before  the  law 
officers  as  to  the  construction  of  the  30th 
section  of  the  Bill ;  but  where  was  the 
necessity  for  any  case  at  all  ?  Was  it  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  whether  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  to  keep  faith  with  the 
officers,  or  did  he  wish  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  the  interpretation  which  he 
chose  to  place  on  the  30th  section  ?  If 
the  latter  were  the  case,  he  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success,  for  the  law  offices 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  officers  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  had  no  right 
under  the  Act  of  1861  to  claim  remunera- 
tion equal  to  the  salaries  and  fees  received 
by  them  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  With  great  respect  to  the  law 
officers,  he  knew  something  of  the  English 
language,  and  had  some  pretensions  to 
understand  the  honest  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  words,  and  he  was  perfectly  sur- 
prised that  they  could  come  to  that  conclo- 
sion  with  the  words  of  the  30ch  section 
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before  tbom.  The  law  officers  said, 
secoDcllj,  that  the  Lord  Ghancellor  had  no 
power  to  devote  the  suoa  transferred  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  payment  of  the  fees 
or  any  part  thereof.  Now,  ho  {Lord 
Chelmsford)  should  like  to  see  the  case  od 
which  the  opinion  was  given,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  thie  30th  clause  was 
transcribed  in  it  without  the  wbrds  "  as 
nearly  as  may  be("  for  it  so  happened 
that  in  quoting  the  clause  in  the  letter 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  Mr. 
Commissioner  Law  those  words  were 
omitted.  In  the  elause  it  wft*  directed 
that  the  clerks  shoukl  receive  their  income 
in  future  ''out  of  the  same  funds  as  near 
as  may  be/*  and  fbr  that  purpose  the 
annual  vote  of  Parliament  was  directed  to 
be  paid  to  the  Chief  Registrar  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. But  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Law, 
and  in  his  reply  the  other  night  in  that 
House,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  omitted 
the  words  **  as  near  as  may  be,"  as  if  they 
had  been  words  of  no  importance,  while, 
in  fact,  they  made  all  the  difTerence, 
and  constituted  the  entire  case.  Those 
words  dearly  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  the  case  arising,  when  the 
funds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
salaries  and  fees  of  the  officers ;  and 
he  was  curious  to  know  whether  they 
ap]>eared  in  the  transcript  of  the  clause 
which,  of  course,  would  be  included  in  the 
case  laid  before  the  law  officers.  But, 
Bupposing  the  law  officers  were  right  in 
their  opinion  that  the  officers  were  not  en- 
titled to  receive  their  salaries  and  fees  out 
of  the  funds  provided,  what  course  might 
one  have  expected  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
follow  ?  He  should  have  thought  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  have  said, 
"My  intentions  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  incautious  wording  of  these  clauses ; 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  tell  the  Govern- 
ment it  has  committed  a  wrong,  which  it 
must  repair  by  immediately  introducing  a 
declaratory  Act.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  immediately  communicated  the  opi- 
nion of  the  law  officers  to  Mr.  Law, 
and  proceeded  to  ssy,  "  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (after  stating  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers)  assumes  that  you  are  satis- 
fied that  the  officers  have  no  legal  title 
to  any  remuneration  equal  to  that  of 
which  they  have  been  in  possession  at  or 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  If,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  so,  the  officers  must,  of 
course,  take  legal  measures  for  trying  the 
question ;  and  a  mode  of  proceeding  for 
that    parpose   must    be   agreed    upon.*' 


The  answer  of  Mr.  Law  was — 

^'Toar  Lordship,  in  addk-essing  ms  ms  their 
adviser,  aasomes  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
ofiBcers  have  do.  legal  title  to  remuDjeration  equal 
to  that  of  which  they  were  id  possession  at 
or  before  the  bassitig  d[  the  Act.  I  ain  Aot 
so  satisfied.  It  is  true  I  am  not  pttepared  tis 
frame  a  remedj  whibh  shall  haVe  the  foree  of 
law  against  the  Treasurr.  or  against  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  If  a  l^gal 
title  means  a  claini  founded  upon  justice  and  Tegal 
enactments,  then  I  am  satisfied  utht  these  ofitoers 
have  a  title  "as  legale  moral,  and  equitable  as  any 
man  can  boast  of  for  his  possession,  and  that  every 
mem^r  of  the  Legislature  is  called  on — espe^oially 
those  who  allowed  the  Bill  to  go  out  with  this 
blemish,  are  called  upon,  in  all  righteousness  to 
remedj  the  matter.*' 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  reply  to 
this  said-^ 

"  If  th^  oflioers  re^t  their  claims  upon  moral 
and  e<]^tiitable  grounds,  relief  must  be  sought  fn  the 
House  of  Cbmmons,  where  alone  it  can  M  given  ; 
and  the  Lord  Chanceller  woald  suggest  that  any 
officers  or  persons  making  any  claim  under  the 
SOth  section  should  present  a  petition  which  shall 
set  out  the  nature  of  the  several  claims.  There 
Ivill  be  no  diMcUlty  in  finding  a  Mfembe^  to  pre* 
sent  it,  and  of  ooOrse  the  ofBcers  will  select  one 
in  whose  ability  they  have  confidence  ;  and  the 
Governm^t  will  tb^  propose  that  the  petition 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  aod  of  course 
if  the  report  is  in  fiivour  of  a  further  provision 
being  made  f&t  the  ofBcers,  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  will  make  that  provision." 

Thus  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  disre- 
garded altogether  the  original  assurances 
giveki  to  the  officers  that  their  rights  should 
be  secured,  and  the  intention  repeatedly 
expressed  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  instead  of 
the  full  incomes  which  it  was  intended  to 
continue  to  them  ;  he  had  tried  to  induce 
them  to  receive  an  amount  only  equal  to 
half  their  fees  ;  he  had  told  them  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  refuse 
them  compensation  if  they  attempted  by 
petition  to  obtain  it ;  and  then  he  invited 
them  after\>  ards  to  go  by  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  promised  them 
that  the  Qoveroroent  would  have  a  Select 
Committee  appointed  to  see  whether  further 
provision  should  be  lyade.  Remember  this, 
that  the  Government  was  to  select  their 
Committee,  and  they  were  all  aware  that 
when  the  Government  selected  a  Committee 
they  would  have  the  majority  in  it ;  and  of 
course,  with  the  best  intentions,  the  Mem- 
bers would  feel  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  law  officers,  as  to  whether  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  their 
fees.  The  consequence  would  be  a  Report 
of  the  Committee  against  the  officers. 
Would  they  then  obtain  any  further  provi- 
sion from  the  House  LQ|fipro|Ufi50wJ'Nj 
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would  be  laid  proetrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  |  tbej  would  be 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  and,  metead  of  half 
their  fees,  Would  probably  be  fortunate  if 
they  oould  obtain  a  quarter  of  the  amount. 
But  even  ,  this  harbour  of  refuge,  whieb 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  bo  kindly  pro- 
posed to  open  to  these  officers,  he  imme- 
diately blocked  up  with  stones.  For  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  added  this  warn* 
hig  to  hit  invitation  to  the  effioers  to  peti* 
tion  the  Heese  of  Oomroons — 

**  The  Lord  Ohanoellor,  howerer,  begs  yon  to 
eomider  a  point  which  has  oooorred  to  him,  but 
which  he'  luiks  not  mentioned  until  now-^^amelj; 
Whether  the  fact  of  aA  officer  joining  in  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  result  be  un- 
&voarablei  may  not  afibct  hii  right  to  claisl  the 
benefit  of  the  22nd  section." 
He  (Lord  Chelmsford)  could  not  find  what 
were  the  benefits  of  the  22nd  section,  ex* 
eept  that  they  should  hcAd  their  offices  du* 
ring  good  b^avioor,  subject  to  dismissal 
hy  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  some  sofficient 
grounds.  Surely  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  did  not  mean  to  aay  that  petitioning 
the  House  of  Commons  would  bo  «  ground 
of  dismissal.  Mr.  Law  stated  in  reply, 
that  certainly  the  officers  should  not  by  his 
advice  go  to  Parliament  with  a  petition  un* 
det  this  mysterious  intimidation.  He  said — 

"  If  I  rightly  underttaM  this,  I  would  ofBor  ne 
advice  upon  it.*' 

Thus  the  matter  was  brought  nearly  to  a 
conclusion ;  but  there  was  one  little  incident 
which  formed  the  only  bright  spot  in  the 
scene,  and  which  in  fairness  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  The  officers  were  apprehen- 
sive*  that  if  they  received  that  portion  of 
their  incomes  which  consisted  of  salary^  it 
might  prejudice  their  claim  to  the  farther 
emoluments ;  but  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  assured  them  that  the  fact  of  receiv- 
ing their  salaries  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  their  case.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  also  said — 

**  The  Lord  Chancellor  begs  that  he  may  re* 
ceive  early  intimation  whether  the  cleiis  do  or 
do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  course  which  the  Lord 
CfaaDoellor  pvoposes  to  iscilitate — ^namely,  that  of 
presenting  a  Petition  to  Ihe  lloose  of  Commons, 
in  order  that  their  case  may  be  considered,  and 
their  remuneration  settled  before  a  Select  Com* 
mittee. 

To  which  Mr.  Law  said,  that  should  the 
officers  petition  tmder  the  present  oircum* 
stances,  it  would  not  be  by  his  advice.  And 
80  the  matter  rested.  He  appealed  to 
every  honest  and  impartial  mind  whether 
he  had  not  proved  in  the  first  instance  that 
the  officers  had  originally  an  assurance  that 
they  should  be  secured  in  the  full  amount 
of  their  salaries  and  compensations;  whe- 
Lord  Chelmsford 


ther  the  elsiises  to  which  he  bad  directed 
their  Lordships'  attention  w«*e  not  framed 
with  the  view  of  giving  them  that  beneit^ 
and  whether  they  were  not  assored,  over 
and  over  again,  that  those  olansee  were 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  And 
then,  he  asked,  what  was  the  eonelnsiea 
from  the  whole — who  had  oommitted  ^is 
error,  whose  fault  was  it  that  the  intea* 
tions  had  not  been  carried  out  f  Was  it 
not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  and  were 
they  not  bound  without  delay  to  introduee 
a  declaratory  Act  to  give  these  ofilcera  their 
rights,  which  had  been  so  long  witbbdd 
from  them,  and  to  which  thej  were  so 
justly  entitled  % 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  desire,  having  regard  to  ray 
own  character  and  position,  that  the  aohle 
and  learned  Lord  should  have  used  any 
diffsrent  tone  or  exhibited  any  different 
manner  from  those  he  has  displayed  in 
bringing  forward  this  subject  ;  for  it  mast 
be  evident  to  all  who  have  heard  hins>  thai 
if  he  pities  the  clerks  much,  he  hatea  the 
Lord  Chancellor  more.  The  noUe  and 
learned  Lotd,  in  bringing  forward  this  at- 
tack, has  not  shrunk  from  charging  the  Lord 
Chancellor  even  with  falsehood  ;  and  yet  he 
has  actually  been  during  several  weeks,  and 
even  during  the  present  week,  in  daSy 
and  confidential  intereonrse  with  me; 
yet  not  one  word,  not  one  intimation  of  an 
attack  of  this  malignant  description  have  I 
received  from  him  $  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  me,  by  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  I  might  come  pre- 
pared even  with  an  explanation  of  tbeu. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  attack  which  your 
Lordships  have  heard.  Your  Lordships 
will  coHect  from  what  passed  on  a  prerioos 
oocaaion,  what  is  the  feeltng  that  has  given 
rise  to  it.  My  Lords,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  most  unbecoming  that  I  shcnild 
ask  any  one  to  believe  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  oppress  or  to  be  an  obstacle  to  theae  poor 
gentlemen.  I  was  anxious  to  give  them 
all  I  could  possibly  give  them,  it  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  me — vrfaatever  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  may  say— to  satis* 
fy  to  the  full  their  just  expectations.  I  say 
with  sincerity,  and  I  care  not  whether  or 
not  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  give  me 
credit  for  it,  but  1  sincerely  say  I  heard  of 
this  difficulty  with  the  deepest  regret.  Let 
me  now  possess  the  House  with  what  tt  was 
net  made  acquainted  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord-Uhe  real  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it 
The  very  words  of  llie  'dause  referred  te 
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ore  efidenoe  in  ibis  matter.     I  had  beliefs 
ed  that  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  IdsoI- 
Yent  Court  were  iodaded  in  the  Parliamen- 
tarj  Vote  ;  and.  accordinglj^  if  your  Lord- 
ships look  to  the  clause,  you  will  see  that  it 
proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Par- 
liamentary Vote,  as  near  as  may  be,  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  amount  of  the  salaries. 
The  clause  was  framed  entirely  with  that 
Tiew.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord  says 
that  1  sent  assurances  to  the  clerks  thai 
their  salaries  would  be  fully  paid.     I  desire 
to  know  by  whom  and  when.     Personal 
communication  1  had  with  none  of  them, 
except  once,  when  a  gentleman  ealled  upon 
me  on  behalf  of  the  provisional  assignee, 
who  desired  that  his  salary  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  his  present  emolu- 
ments— a  request  to  which  1  acceded  with 
great  difficulty.     It  now  appears,  that  al- 
though the  clerks  were  paid  by  salariea, 
yet  they  were  also  in  the  habit  of  receiting 
foes  which  were  carried  to  a  fund  aad  di- 
Tided  among  them.     I  desire  to  know,  if 
this  fact  was  kaown  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, why  lie  did  ikot  correct  the  expres- 
sions in  this  clause.     I  am  told  that  the 
Committee  were  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
of  the  late  Lord  Chai>cellor  that  the  words 
were  amply  sufficient.     It  is  impossible 
that  any  man,  attending  to  his  duty,  and 
with  a  mind  to  understand,  can  read  these 
words  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fees  of  the  clerks  were  secured  to  them  by 
it.     Now  let  me  give  your  Lordships  the 
fact.     The  amount  of  the  annual  Vote  by 
Parliament  is  usually  £6,176,  the  sum  of 
£1,200  interest  on  certain  funds  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Court  being  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  the  salaries,  £7,376.     I 
was  desirous  of  securing  the  same  Vote  in 
future^  and  I  was  desirous  of  giving  the  of- 
ficers of  the  late  Insolvent  Court  a  priority 
of  claim  upon  that  money,  fearing  that  it 
might  be  held  liable  to  the  claims  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  I  thought 
it  right  ^bose  officers  should  be  transferred, 
and  that  tb^y  should  have  that  priority  of 
claim,  and  therefore  it  was  that  this  clause 
was  framed  in  this  manner.     But  when  the 
claim  came  to  me  showing  the  amount  re- 
quired by    these  gentlemen,  £19,476,  it 
must  have  been  palpable  to  any  person  of 
ordinary    understanding — to   every     man 
whose  mind  is  in  a  state  to  be  free  from  anger 
and  an  inclination  to  malice — it  must  have 
been  palpable  to  erery  one  that  the  amount 
of£19,476  could  never  be  paid  out  of  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament.     It  is  idle  to 


talk  of  the  words  *'  as  near  as  may  be"  at 
charging  the  bankruptcy  funds;  they  only 
dedicate  the  Parliamentary  Vote  to  that 
purpose.  In  the  next  place,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said  that  a  return  was  moved 
for,  and  he  has  actually  so  represented  tha 
matter  to  the  House  that  those  who  have 
listened  to  him  must  believe  that  it  waa 
moved  for  the  purposes  of  my  Bill.  The 
fact  is»  that  the  Bill  had  been  prepared  and 
laid  upon  the  table  of  Parliament  before  the 
return  was  made,  and  I  never  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  return.  It  waa  mQYei  for 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  with  whom  I  have  had  no  com- 
municatiou.  Why  or  wherefore  be  moved 
for  it  I  do  not  know»  but  certaii^y  the  BiU 
had  been  prepared  before  the  return  was  im 
existence*  The  nexl  perversion  of  real 
facts  and  truth  —  the  next  perversion 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  of  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  has  been  guilty  [*'  Order  £ 
Order  f**}--wa8  in  misrepresenting  what 
took  plaoe  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
actually  represented  to  your  Lordships  that 
I  had  undertaken  to  alter  the  form  of  the 
clause  upon  the  Report, 

LoRB  CHELMSFORD  :  I  beg  pardon, 
I  said,  ^*  to  consider  it,"  and  I  read  Mr* 
Rolt's  note,  **  to  be  considered." 

Thk  lord  CHANCELLOR:  I  have 
fortunately  here  a  record  of  what  took  place 
in  Barnard,  and  any  noble  Lord  who  favours 
me  with  his  attention  will  perceife  in  what 
really  did  take  place  the  strongest  con- 
firmation that  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  fund  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  aalariei,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
plication then  made.    I  find  in  Sdnsord— > 

'*  Upon  clause  36, 

'*  Mr.  Malins  proposed  to  omit  tbo  words,  'as 
near  as  m&j  be  out  of  the  same  funds  and  payable 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  passed,'  aad  to  substitate  these 
words,  *  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  lands 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Chief  Registrar's 
account.' 

The  ArroBineT  Gkihral  said,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  not  explained  the  reason  why 
he  proposed  the  alteration  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  payment  of  the  messengers  and  brokers  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court.  He  hoped  the  Commit- 
tee would  allow  the  clause  to  pass  in  its  present 
shape,  upon  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
open  to  alteration  upon  bringing  up  the  Report." 
[3  JBansard,  clxi.,  510.] 

And  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  represented  as  an  engagement  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  to  bring  it  again  before  the  House  upon 
the  Report.  Why,  the  language  speaks 
for  itself.  I  could  not  understand  why 
Mr.   Malins  should  propose  to  substitute 
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those  words  for  the  original  words.  I 
eonld  not  then  state  the  particular  reason 
I  had  for  keeping  the  existing  words  ;  but 
1  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  now.  I 
was  apprehensive  that  the  bankruptcy  fund 
would  be  iDSufficient  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  bankruptcy,  especially  when  these 
additional  offices  were  added,  unless  I 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Vote;  and  I  thought  that  if  at  any 
future  time  the  bankruptcy  fund  should  not 
stand  in  need  of  the  Vote,  the  House  of 
Commons  need  not  be  asked  to  vote  the 
money ;  but  as  I  then  believed  that  the 
bankruptcy  fund  would  be  insufficient,  I 
wished  to  secure  to  the  clerks  a  priority  of 
claim  upon  that  money.  That  was  the 
feeling  with  which  these  words  were  origi- 
nally inserted.  Your  Lordships  have  been 
told  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  with  so 
much  violence  that  Mr.  MaKns  was  fully 
informed  upon  this  subject,  and  brought  it 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  Mr. 
Malins  said  not  one  word  about  it.  He 
never  said,  as  he  would  ha'Ve  said  had  he 
been  fully  informed,  **  You  are  proposing 
to  pay  £15,000  or  £18,000  a  year  out  of 
a  Vote  that  does  not  exceed  £6,000." 
All  Mr.  Malins  does  is  to  substitute  the 
words  without  stating  any  reason  ;  and  I 
find  in  the  same  record  this  statement, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  correct-— 

'*  The  Attobnbt  Gbnebal  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  explained  the 
reasons  why  he  proposed  the  alteration." 

From  this  your  Lordships  will  see  that  the 
reasons  were  not  stated,  and  the  whole 
matter  left  my  mind  without  any  knowledge, 
or  means  of  knowledge,  that  the  particular 
fund  which  I  endeavoured  to  secure  for  the 
clerks  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  The  next  insinuation  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  is  one  which 
positively  I  feel  ashamed  of  hearing  made 
m  your  Lordships'  House — namely,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  directing  a  case  to 
be  laid  before  the  law  officers,  had  actually 
taken  pains  to  prevent  the  clause  in  the 
statute  from  being  correctly  stated.  Does 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  imagine  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  the  pre- 
paration of  the  case  ?  Does  he  not  know 
that  it  was  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury 
who  prepared  the  case  ?  Does  he  believe 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  man  so  base 
who  could  entertain  the  conception  that  was 
not  in  his  own  mind  conscioua  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  thing  being  done — who  could 
entertain  the  conception  that  there  is  any 
man  so  base  as  to  garble  and  mangle  an 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


Act  of  Parliament  to  secure  a  reaoU  in 
which  he  had  no  interest  ?     It  is  aimply 
disgraceful  to  be  stated  that  the  thing  is 
possible  to  be  done  by  a  noble  and  (earned 
Lord,  but  the  disgrace,  I  think,  bangs  on 
the  head  of  the  man  who  believea  the  thing 
possible  ;  and  the  contempt  I  fe^  for  the 
insinuation  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
words  to  express.     What  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  have  done  but  what  he  has 
done  f    Here  was  an  Act  of  Parliaoient 
passed,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  called 
on  to  find  £19,000  and  odd,  instead  of 
having  to  provide,  as  he  had  thoogfat,  be- 
tween £6.000  and  £7,000.     He  is  called 
on  to  provide  money  under  the  powers  of 
the  Act.    What  would  the  Lord  Chancelior 
do  under  the  circumstances,  except  have  a 
case  submitted  to  the  law  ofileera  of  the 
Crown  ?     The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has 
made  another  attack,  for  he  says  that  a 
doubt  has  been  suggested  about  the  officers 
being  transferred.     What  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  said  on  this  point  I  will 
attribute  rather  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
subject  than  to  his  want  of  cainlour.    What 
he  did  say  was,  that  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  officers  were  transferred,  subject 
to  another  clause  which  he  told  you  nothing 
about — namely,  that  the  Insolvent  Debtors* 
Court   should    continue  to   discharge  its 
functions  (but  it  cannot  discharge  functions 
without  officers)  till  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should   have   transferred  those  functions. 
When  the  word  •'  transferred  **  was  used  in 
that  letter,  which,  to  my  surprise,  has  been 
referred  to — I  certainly  did  not  take  the 
precaution  of  marking  my  letter  "  Private" 
or  *'  Confidential ; "   but,   as  ?rill  appear 
from  the  language  which  I  used,  I  wrote 
unreservedly,  and.  as  I  thought,  in  confi- 
dence, to  a  gentlemsn  who  was  anxious 
in  the  cause  of  the  clerks,  and  without 
the   least   notion   that   my   letter   would 
be  subjected  to  this  description  of  criti- 
cism.    The  difficulty  arises  in  this  way — 
whether  the  clerks  could  be  conndered 
transferred  till  the  Court  is  closed.    While 
the  Court  continues  open,  there  are  cer- 
tain  fees  being  received  by  the  clerks, 
and  the  doubt  arises  whether  the  dei^s 
really  are  transferred  till  the  Lord  Chan« 
cellor  closes  the  Court.     On  that  ground 
alone    arises    the    question    as    to    the 
meaning  of  the  word    '*  transferred.*'    I 
found  myself  in  a  situation  of  great  em- 
barrassment.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
has  directed  attention  to  some  funds  trans* 
ferred  from  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court, 
and  read   you  part  of  a  sentence  which 
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gives  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  power  of 
appljing  a  portion  of  those  funds  towards 
defraying  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  others 
transferred  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  joh  that 
tliat  was  onlj  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
those  funds  are  to  be  applied.  First,  there 
ia  a  fund  liable  to  the  creditors  to  whom  thej 
belong.  It  is  a  fund  which  consisted,  in  a 
fCreaX  measure,  of  unolairoed  dividends. 
Then  a  power  of  application  is  given  to  the 
Xiord  Chancellor  in  respect  to  the  salaries 
of  the  clerks,  and  in  respect  of  pajroents 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  incidental 
to  pauper  prisoners,  and  for  indemnifying 
professional  assignees.  The  last  is  a  very 
important  matter.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
.woold  only  have  the  power  of  appropriating 
a  part  of  that  income  towards  the  payment 
of  salaries.  There  has  been  a  complaint 
as  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
money,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ; 
but  thai  delay  is  not  attributable  to  me. 
The  chief  registrar  wrote  again  and  sgain 
to  the  Treasury  before  be  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  remaining  instalment  of  the  fund. 
The  case  is  still  further  complicated  bj  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  gentlemen  have 
sent  in  two  statements  of  their  salaries, 
and  that  the  sums  set  forth  in  the  last  of 
these  statementsare  much  higher  than  those 
aet  out  in  the  first.  From  the  return  made 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  186 1,  it  appeared 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  clerks  that  the  pro- 
fiu  of  his  office  for  the  last  seven  years  were 
£715  155.  2d,  The  return  made  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1861,  shows  those  profits 
to  have  risen  to  £899  16<.  7d.  In  another 
case,  the  first  return  was  £389 ;  the 
second  £566  :  in  another  the  first  return 
gave  the  profits  at  £599  ;  the  return  of 
October  makes  them  £762.  If  1  had  to 
deal  with  the  original  amount,  probably  1 
might  have  approximated  to  that  amount ; 
but  I  was  not  left  to  deal  with  the  matter 
on  the  first  return.  What  1  did,  therefore, 
was  to  inform  Mr.  Law,  in  a  conrteons  but 
decided  manner,  that  if  the  claim  in  ques- 
tion was  put  forward  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  that  the  Government  were  advised  that 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  right,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  expedite  in  the  quickest  manner  the 
means  of  deciding  tlie  question.  And,  my 
Lords,  as  the  law  officers  could  not  advise 
the  Government  to  accept  this  as  a  clear 
legal  demand,  how  could  I  answer  it  except 
in  the  manner  1  did  ?  In  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, and  even  going  beyond  what  I  ought 
to  have  done,  I  told  Mr.  Law  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  had  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  officers  of  the  Insolvent 
Coort  had  a  strong  moral  claim  to  favour- 


able consideration.  I  beg  you  to  panse  for 
a  moment  and  ask,  could  I  have  done  more  ? 
I  then  went  on  ta  say  : —  '*  The  Lord 
Chancellor  had  no  opportunity  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
subject  till  the  day  before  yesterday.*^ 
I  gave  a  promise  that  I  would  take  the 
first  opportiyifty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  subject.  I  did  call 
the  attention  of  the  Govern  meat  to  the 
matter,  and  the  Government  agreed  and 
decided  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted, 
subject  always  to  this — that  Mr.  Law,  on 
behalf  of  the  clerks,  should  be  content  to 
rest  the  question  on  a  claim  founded  upon, 
moral  and  eouitable,  and  not  upon  legal 
grounds.  I  had  no  wish  to  deprive  them 
of  the  notion  that  they  had  a  legal  title, 
but  I  maintain  that  I  hftd  a  right  fairly  to 
saj — "  If  you  assert  that  you  have  legal 
rights,  agree  as  to  a  tribunal  and  have  this 
question  determined.  But  if  you  are  con- 
tent with  the  opinion  which  I  myself 
entertain,  and  which  the  law  officers  have 
expressed,  that  you  have  not  a  legal  title, 
then  bring  forward  your  claim  on  moral 
and  equitable  grounds ;  and,  to  encourage 
and  assist  you,  I  frapkly  teH  you  the  law 
officers  say  that  you  have  a  strong  moral 
claim  to  fovourable  consideration."  I  went 
on  to  tell  Mr.  Law  what  the  Government 
meant  to  do— • 

<*  Without  prefmniDg  in  any  way  to  dictate,  the 
Lord  Cbanoeller  woald  submit  to  you  the  following 
modio  of  proceeding: — The  Lord  Chancellor  ms- 
sumestha^jou  are  satisfied  the  officers  have  no 
legal  title  to  remuneration  equal  to  that  of  which 
they  were  in  possession  at  and  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  If  that  is  not  so,  the  officers  must,  St 
course,  take  legal  measures  for  trying  the  question, 
and  a  mode  of  proceeding  for  that  pnrpose  must 
be  agreed  on.  But  if  the  officers  rest  their  claim 
on  moral  and  equitable  grounds,  relief  must  be 
sought  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
Now,  I  should  like  to  know  where  else  it 
could  be  sought.  If  it  be  sought  from  me 
l>ersonal1y,  let  me  ask,  have  your  Lordships 
power  to  give  any  portion  of  the  public 
money  ?  A  previous  letter  of  mine  baa 
been  referred  to,  in  which  I  stated  that  I 
was  afraid  the  House  would  not  give 
compensation.  Let  any  one  who  knows 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  heard 
the  opinions  there  expressed,  particularly 
since  compensations  were  given  under  the 
Probate  Act,  tell  your  Lordships  whether 
he  thinks  they  would  be  likely  to  give 
compensations  in  the  present  instance. 
My  letter  proceeds  to  say — 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  would  suggest  a  peti- 
tion by  all  the  officers  and  persons  making  any 
claim  under  the  30th  section,  which  petition  shall 
state  the  nature  of  the  several  claims,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  ore  rested.    There  will  be 
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fto  dillloulty  ia  flndtng  a  hfember  to  present  it.  Of 
Qourse  the  officers  wUl  select  one  in  whose  ability 
and  energy  they  have  oonftdenee  ;  the  Government 
will  then  propose  that  the  petition  he  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  Of  oouse^  if  that  report  he 
in  fikvour  of  a  publio  provision  haing  made  for  the 
officers,  the  House  of  Commons  will  make  that 
provinion." 

I  made  this  proposal  with  the  object  of 
giving  them  an  opportanity  of  doing  eferj- 
thing  tbej  could  deare.  I  am  enre  thfit 
any  one  distinguifihed  for  candour  and  im- 
partiality will  believe  that  I  ahould  be  as 
ready  to  do  what  lay  m  my  power  aa  any 
of  your  Lordahips.  Now»  why  did  I  pro- 
pose the  Committee  f  I  did  so  because  I 
thought  there  were  a  great  number  of  cir- 
cumstances which  couM  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence before  a  Committee,  and  which  might 
forward  and  promote  the  claims  of  the 
clerks.  We  have  been  told — I  knew  not 
with  what  troth— that  assurances  were 
given  to  those  gentlemen  that  the  whole 
of  then*  emoloments  were  absolutely  se* 
cured  to  them«  If  they  went  before  a 
Committee,  they  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  told  your  Lordships  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  entitled  to 
tlieir  emoluments.  Would  not  that  be  a 
very  cogent  and  important  fact  to  be 
brought  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons?  Now,  I  desire  any  noble 
Lord  to  suggest  a  better  or  more  Parlia> 
mentary  course**one  more  in  accordance 
with  good  faith — than  that  which  I  have 
suggested.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  after 
all  that  has  been  done,  with  the  most  per* 
feet  ainoerity  on  my  part,  and  with  a  view 
of  redeeming  the  pledge  which  I  gave  to 
this  House — after  my  stating  that  nothing 
which  occurred  since  the  passing  of  that 
Act  has  given  me  so  much  pain— or,  in- 
deed, any  pain — as  finding  the  position  in 
which  these  gentlemen  are  placed — is  it 
not  surprising  that  I  should  in  return  be 
assailed,  denounced,  and  held  up  to  obloqu^ 
and  ridicule  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships, 
no  sort  of  scruples  being  used  with  regard 
to  statements  or  to  insinuations  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  has  thought 
it  fit  and  becoming  to  bring  them  forward  ! 
I  leave  the  decision  to  the  mind  of  every 
honourable  man.  If  any  noble  Lord  will 
point  cot  what  I  could  have  done  more  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  him,  and,  in  case  your 
Lordships  concur  in  opinion  with  him,  I 
shall  submit  to  the  reproach  that  I  might 
have  done  more  than  I  did.  Remember 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  get  sny  thing  done.  I 
The  Lord  Chaneellor 


can  only  assure  you  that  I  have  spared  so 
effort,  and  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  (be 
course  I  suggested  was  the  best  and  wiiett. 
Notwithstanding  the  langoage  osed  bj 
their  self-constituted  adviser*  and  netwHb- 
standing  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Con- 
mtssioner  Law-^tshioh  is  UQwerthy»  as  fir 
as  I  am  eoocensed,  that  I  should  slop  to 
comment  on  it — I  can  only  say  in  sioctritj 
that  my  feeling  with  regard  to  these  gw* 
tlemen,  and  my  disposition  to  go  to  the 
House  and  do  what  I  can  in  their  fs- 
vour,  remain  unaltered.  The  singnlsrity 
of  the  advice  given  to  them  your  Lord- 
ships will  best  appreciate  wben  I  tell  jot 
that,  after  I  succeeded  in  getting  fron 
the  Treasury  a  sum  of  money,  and  sfter. 
the  obecks  were  prepared  to  be  gi? oi  to 
those  gentlemen,  not  one  of  them  woold 
make  application  for  their  money.  This 
gave  me  great  and  serious  pais,  sad, 
after  the  checks  had  for  aome  time  Weo 
lying  unclaimed,  I,  unsolicited,  and  perelj 
from  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  caused  this  let* 
ter  to  be  written  to  Mr.  Law — 

**  The  Lord  Ohanoellor  k  muoh  vexed  itt  ftod- 
ing  that  the  clerks  of  the  Insolvent  Debton* 
Court  refuse  to  receive  the  salaries  lying  for  th^ 
under  the  erroneoas  notion  that  it  may  prejnto 
their  claims  under  the  Act  of  1861.  TheM 
Chancellor  can  only  repeat  that  it  shall  not  in  tor 
manner  whatever  prejudice  their  case,  nor  ituU 
it  be  used  in  any  way  to  their  disadvaotsge.  Tbe 
Lord  Chancellor  regrets  that  he  esnnot  esny 
back  tbe  provisional  augmented  etlaries  wUeh  bi 
proposes  to  give  to  those  clerks  who  now  enter  spsi 
active  duty  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  fortber 
than  the  1 1th  of  January.  Such  salaries  will  be 
purely  provisional,  and  the  receipt  of  them  vill 
not  in  any  manner  alfect  the  ultimate  rigfaH  a* 
oflloers.  The  Lord  ChaaoeUor  begs  that  he  isij 
reoeive  an  early  intimation  whether  the  elerfci  ^ 
or  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  ooorse  which  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor  proposes  to  fiusilitats— nainel^ 
that  of  presenting  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Coo- 
raoas,  in  order  that  their  case  may  be  csosidflrei 
and  their  remanemtion  settled  before  n  Select 
Committee. 

It  has  been  maliciously  represented  to 
your  Lordships  as  if  that  was  a  threst  to 
deter  them,  and  a  part  of  the  claofts  wss 
read  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  odIj 
contained  a  direction  that  the  clerks  ibsu 
hold  office  during  good  beha?iour,  su^^ 
to  dismissal  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Wbj, 
my  Lords,  tbe  latter  part  of  the  cisuse 
provides  that — 

"  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  <1««?^  ** 
deprive  any  person  now  holding  office  intw 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  of  any  beneSt  to  wjj 
he  may  now  be  or  may  hereafter  beoeme  eatitW 
by  virtue  of  the  Acts  ;" 
and  they  are  mentioned,  relative  to  8ape^ 
annuation  allowauces.  Now,  if  Jb^ 
gentlemen  had  gone  with   their  dsintf 
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before  the  HouBe  of  Commons,  and  'bad 
been    left    with    diminisbed    salaries,    it 
might  have  affected  their  claim  to  saper- 
annuation   allowances — allowances    which 
would    be  claimed  upon  the  right   as  it 
stood   at   the    time   of  passing  the  Act. 
Two  gentlemen  have  claimed  these  super* 
annuation  allowances,  and  have  withdrawn 
their  claims  under  the  36th  section;  and 
the  suggestion  which  was  made  was  well 
worthy  their  consideration,  and  was  intend-  I 
ed  to  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  not  to 
operate  as  a  threat.     Mj  Lords,  this  is  the 
whole  of  the  case  as  it  actually  exists.     1 
do  not  know  a  single  particular  that  I  hare 
to  regret,  except  that  the  clause  should 
have  been  originally  worded  under  a  mis- 
construction ;  and  the  only  thing  that  has 
been  said  correctly  is  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  bringing  in  the 
Bill  to  hare  acquired  the  most  perfect  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.    I  admit  that ; 
but  I  think  your  Lordships  will  agree  with 
me,  that  if  you  introduce  a  measure  to  alter 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  any  set  of 
officers,  and  they  are  perfectly  passive,  do 
nothing,  make  no  representation  or  no  appli- 
eation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  any  one 
would  be  justified  in  concluding  that  they 
.had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  position 
under  the  Bill.  They  may  be  entitled  to  say  | 
that  they  misconstrued  the  Act,  and  that , 
they  had  believed  that  they  were  provided 
for.    I  do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  wish 
to  diminish  their  moral  and  equitable  titles 
to  a  favourable  consideration  ;  but  if  they  j 
had   brought  forward   their  claim  in   the 
House  of  Commons,  what  would  have  been 
don«  ?     Do  you  suppose  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  given  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  salaries  equal  to  their 
then  existing  emoluments  ?     The  House  of 
Commons  would  have  required  the  taking  of 
an  average,  and  1  am  very  much  mistaken 
if  it  would  have  given  them  full  salaries. 
And  now  observe  in  addition  to  that — what 
you  have  not  yet  been  told — that  the  posi- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  has  been  greatly 
altered.     Many  of  them — I  have  not  per- 
fect   information — held  office  during  plea- 
sure.    By  the  12th  section  of  this  Act  it  is 
provided  that  they  shall  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour.     Their  offices  have  been 
converted  into  freeholds  for  life,  though  of 
smaller  annual  value ;  but  a  small  freehold 
weighs  more  in  the  balance  than  fees  which 
are  contingent,  uncertain,  and  precarious, 
although    in  particular  years    tliey   may 
amount  to  a  larger  sum.     All  these  things 
have  to  be  considered,  and  where  can  they 
VOL.  OLXV.    [third  series.] 


be  properly  considered  except  before  the  tri- 
bunal which  can  not  only  decide  upon  the 
case,  but  apply  the  remedy  ?  Is  the  case 
likely  to  be  forwarded  by  what  we  have 
heard  to-night?  Can  any  one  suggest  a 
better  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  which 
has  already  been  suggested  to  these  gen- 
tlemen ?  I  therefore  leave  this  case  in 
the  hands  of  your  Lordships.  It  has  been 
to  me  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  this 
scene  should  have  occurred  to-night ;  but 
I  appeal  to  your  Lordships  whether  what 
you  have  heard  has  been  justified  in  the 
smallest  degree ;  I  appeal  to  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  possible  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  acting  from  those  feelings 
which  alone  ought  to  animate  him — an 
earnest  desire  to  do  the  utmost  that  law, 
and  reason,  and  good  faith,  and  equity,  and 
good-nature,  and  a  spirit  of  kindness  could 
dictate  towards  these  gentlemen — to  take 
any  other  course  than  that  which  I  adopted. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  tried  merely  by  the 
standard  of  whether  I  have  done  that 
which  I  was  compelled  to  do,  but  1  desire 
all  those  who  hear  me,  with  candid  and 
upright  minds  to  tell  me  what  more  I  could 
have  done  under  these  painful  circumstances 
than  that  which  I  have  manifested  my  wil- 
lingness and  anxiety  to  do.  If  any  one  can 
suggest  any  course  which  can  be  adopted, 
I  shall  forget  all  the  irritation  which  this 
event  is  likely  to  produce,  and  shall  apply 
myself  with  singleness  of  mind  to  do  the 
utmost  in  my  power  to  make  to  these 
gentlemen  the  best  possible  return  that  I 
am  able  to  make  for  the  loss  of  income 
which  they  are  represented  to  have  sus- 
tained. 

Tbb  Earl  op  DERBY :  My  Lords, 
bearing  in  mind  the  warning  which  1  re- 
ceived the  other  night  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  1  refrained, 
and  my  Friends  near  me,  from  interrupting 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  even  when 
he  used  language  of  a  nature  which  your 
Lordships  are  certainly  not  accustomed  to 
hear  in  this  place.  My  Lords,  I  can  easily 
understand  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  felt  considerable  irritation  at  the 
charges  that  were  brought  against  him, 
the  representations  which  were  made,  and 
the  statemenU  that  were  supported  by  evi- 
dence, in  the  very  powerful  speech  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  who  sits  near  me 
(Lord  Chelmsford).  But  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
when  a  person  holding  a  high  station  in- 
dulges himself  by,  in  the  mildest  and  calm- 
est manner,  making  use  of  expressions  at- 
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tritotmg  to  noble  Lorda  malignant  feeliags 
-^feelings  of  rankling  irritation  and  ma- 
lignaney*— and  aseribing  every  kbd  of  in- 
jurious motives  of  which  we  are  not  aocus- 
tomed  to  hear  in  this  House,  and  whieb,  I 
belieye,  are  not  attributed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament — if,  1  say,  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  ean  make  use  of 
such  expressions  in  this  House,  and  who 
can  speak  of  a  gentleman  as  honourable 
and  as  highly  respected  as  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Law  as  a  person  who  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  his  notice 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR:  The 
cheers  prevented  my  hearing  the  words 
which  fell  from  the  noble  BarL 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY:  The  words 
which  I  understood  the  noUe  and  learned 
Lord  to  make  use  of  were,  that  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Law  was  a  person  unworthy  of 
his  notice. 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR :  I  slud 
the  manner  in  which  that  correspondence 
had  been  used  was  unworthy  of  any  fur- 
ther notice. 

Thb  Eabl  of  DERBY:  I  certainly 
rejoice  to  hear  this  correction  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord;  but  so  he  was  under- 
stood by  those  who  sat  near  me,  who  cer- 
tainly commented  on  it  at  the  time  as  very 
strong  language.  But  I  was  about  to  say, 
and  1  repeat,  that  the  noUe  and  learned 
Lord,  if  he  indulges  in  the  habit— -and 
that  not  under  the  influence  of  violent 
feeling,  but  in  the  calmest  and  most  pla- 
cid manner— of  attributing  most  sordid 
motives  to  those  associated  with  him 
in  this  House,  he  cannot  be  surprised  that 
such  a  course  should  lead  to  some  cor- 
rMponding  irritation ;  nor  must  he  be 
surprised  if  his  own  conduct  is  spoken  of 
in  hard  words,  and  his  own  motives 
called  in  question.  Now,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  began  by 
complaining  that  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  near  me  (Lord  Chelmsford)  had 
sat  with  him  during  the  last  three  weeks, 
and  had  had  confidential  communication 
with  him  during  that  time,  without  giving 
him  any  intimation  of  what  he  has  brought 
forward  to-night.  I  do  not  knew  what 
was  the  confidential  communication  be- 
Iweea  the  noble  and  learned  Lords.  1 
presume  that  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  and  legal  duties  they  have  been 
in  constant  and  frequent  communication; 
but  1  apprehend  that  such  an  association 
does  not  prevent  either  from  making  com- 
ments on  the  other's  political  conduct,  or 
bringing  forward  in  the  debates  of  the 
Tk$EarlofDerl^  ' 


House  the  arguments  by  whidi  he  can 
substantiate  to.  the  country  that  injustice 
has  been  done  to  many  of  our  Mtow-snb- 
jects.     The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  have  an  extraordinary  idea 
of  what  constitutes  confidential  intereowse 
and  communications.     If  the  eorreapon- 
dence  with   Mr.  Law — a  correBp#DdeM)s 
carried  on  by  the  Lord  Chancellor *a  Secre- 
tary OB   the  one  hand,  speaking  ia  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Law 
on  the  ether,  in  reference  to  the  claims  cf 
public  officers  appointed  by  another  poblic 
officer — if  that  correspondence  so  ooDoocted 
is  a  oonfidential  correspondenoe,  which  is 
not  to  be  made  use  of,  1  certainly  knew 
not  what  is  the  meaning  of  confidcatial 
communioatioiis,  or  what  can  be  oorreapon- 
dence  of  a  public  character.      I  shall  net 
pursue  any  of  the  irritating  topics  which 
have  been  introduced,  further  than  to  aaaaie 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord — aad  I  do  se 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  anger- 
that  if  he  desires  not  to  excite  unpleaBaBt 
feelings  in  this  House,  he  must  not  make  oae 
of  language  which  appears  to  intimate  his 
belief  that  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  all 
whom  he  is  addressing,  nor  attribata  to 
other  Members  of  the  Honse  motires  tliat» 
to  say  the  least,  are  not  Pariiameaiary. 
1  must  do  the  noble  aad  learned  Lord  Ibe 
justice  to  say  that  he  baa  argued  the  case, 
apart  from  the  personal  question,  with  the 
most  perfect  calmness;  and  1  give  him  the 
credit  of  b^teving  that  he  is  actoated  by 
a  desire  to  do  jusUce  to  these  feotleiiiea 
whose  case  is  before  your  Lordships.     At 
the  same  time,  1  must  confess,  as  he  has 
invited  any  noble  Lord  to  tell  him  what 
further  he  could  have  done  than  he  has 
done,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the 
course  he  has  taken  is  not  that  which,  oa  the 
part  of  the  Oovemment,  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take.  Now,  what  are  the  circaaH 
stances  of  the  case  that  are  admitted  oa 
all  hands,  setting  aside  anything  that  eaa 
be  matter  of  controversy  ?  A  Bill  ia  intro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
holding  at  the  time  the  h^h  and  responsi- 
ble situation  of   Her  Majesty's  Attorney 
General.     It  dealt  with  a  most  impoftaot 
question,  with  a  most  extensive  sulject, 
and  one  which  no  man  was  more  competent 
to  handle  than  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
who  deserves  a  great  amount  of  credit  ^or 
dealing  with  a  subject  so  complicated  and 
important.     In  the   course  of  those  pre* 
ceedings  it  was  necessary — net,  mind,  to 
abolish  certain  plBSo<^-r1lut^t9»  4Q.i(way  i 
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itoerUin  Court,  and  to  transfer  the  officers 
of  that  Court  to  be  the  officers  of  another 
Courtt  with  which,  in  point  of  fact^  it  was 
incorporated — the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
I  press  this  peini,  becaise  in  a  further  por- 
tion of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  speeeh 
he  argued  as  if  the  claim  of  those  officers 
were  claims  for  loss  of  offices ;  whereas 
they  are  claims  for  a  continuance  of  sala- 
ries and  other  emoluments,  as  they  were 
received  at  tbe  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act — ^not  on  the  abolition  of  their  offices, 
but  on  the  transfer  from  one  Court  to  the 
other,  and  their  continued  employmeut  in 
the  new  offices ;  and  that  I  belie?e  is  one 
of  tbe  questions  upon  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  entertains  no  doubt,  because  it 
is  one  on  which  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
have  given  an  opinion  as  to  the  legal  con- 
struction of  the  Act ;  that  the  actual  con* 
structioB  of  the  Act  according  to  the  law 
officers  is  that  those  officers  were  transfer- 
red. Well,  BOW,  surely,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  never  means  to  argue,  that  if, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transao- 
'  tionof  public  business,  some  of  those  officers 
who  reoiaiBed  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
Court  that  was  abolished,  finishing  up  the 
remaining  business  of  that  Cou^,  and  it 
was  im|>06sible  for  them  suddenly  and  in  a 
body  to  be  transferred  from  one  Court  to 
another,  for  their  services  were  required  in 
the  business  of  the  former  Court — it  is  im- 
possible that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
can  contend  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
the  full  remuneration  they  would  have  re- 
ceired  from  the  time  the  transfer  might  be 
e£Pected.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Act 
that  those  sentlemen  should  not  be  suffiu*- 
ers  by  their  transfer  from  one  Court  to 
another.  It  was  btended  that  they  should 
receive  —  continue  to  reoeive  —  the  full 
amount  of  their  salaries,  allowances,  and 
remunerations  upon  that  transfer,  as  they 
bad  received  them  at  the  period  of  tbe  pass- 
ing of  that  Act,  And  then  the  question  is 
whether  the  words  of  the  enactment  are 
such  as  bear  out  that  proposition  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Government.  Tbe  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  as  the  Attorney  General 
introduced  the  Bill,  says— and  of  course  he 
says  it  truly — he  admits  fairly  and  hon- 
estly— that  there  was  neglect  on  his  part 
in  not  making  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  measure  he  was  about  to  intro- 
duce ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fairness 
and  candour  of  tbe  noble  and  learned  Lord 
in  making  that  admission,  that  it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  course  for  die  law  officers  of 


the  Crown  to  undertake  to  abolish  a  Court 
and  transfer  the  officers  to  another  Court, 
and  to  say  they  really  were  ignorant  how 
the  officers  of  the  Court  whi<£  was  to  be 
abolished  were  paid.  That  is  a  mode  of 
conducting  public  business  which  if  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  not  put  it  for- 
ward as  his  vindication,  I  could  not  have 
believed  was  a  manner  in  which  so  inv- 
portant  an  Act  as  that  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  could  have  been 
introduced.  But  he  says  be  was  not  aware 
that  those  officers  were  not  paid  wholly  br 
salary.  That,  again,  is  a  most  eztrsArdn 
nary  case,  because  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  who  sits  near  me  (Lord  Chelmsford) 
has  pointed  to  a  paper  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject.  ( 
find  it  was  moved  for  on  the  12th  February, 
186  J — and  that  is  the  day  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  of  tbe  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  Upon  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  though  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  the  House  of  Commons  did, 
and  they  ordered  a  Return  how  the  offi- 
cers to  be  dealt  with  had  been  paid,  and 
what  proportion  of  their  income  was  in 
salary  and  what  in  fees.  On  the  12th  of 
February  this  Return  was  called  for.  It 
could  not  but  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General  when  a  Motion 
was  made  for  such  a  Return.  It  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  22nd  of  March,  1861,  while  the  Bill 
was  still  under  consideration ;  and  that 
Return,  which  the  Attorney  General  admit- 
ted was  necessary  in  order  to  the  inquiry 
it  the  House  of  Commons,  did  contain  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  of  the  amount  of  every  salary, 
and  the  average  amount  of  fees  for  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years.  There  is  no  plea 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  being 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  paper  showing  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case.  One  word 
with  regard  to  tliat  which  has  been  com- 
mented on  by  tbe  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
the  difference  between  the  claims  of  the 
officers  under  the  Act  and  the  Return  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  Tbe  Act  declares  that  the 
**  officers  shall  severally  continue  to  receive 
the  full  amount  of  the  salary,  remunera- 
tions, allowanoea,  and  compensations*' — the 
words  are  as  large,  as  eitensive  as  possible 
— *'  which  they  now  respectively  receive." 
That  was  the  enactment.  The  Motion, 
made  by  an  independent  Member  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  was  for  a  Return  of 
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Salary  and  Emoluments  tbej  had  been 
receiving  on  the  arerage  of  the  last  seven 
years ;  and  then  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  who  is  very  free  in  making  charges 
and  insinuations*  although  he  himself  is 
so  keenly  sensitive  on  that  score,  makes 
a  charge  against  these  officers,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  undue  allowance 
they  had  falsified  their  incomes. 

The  lord  OHANCBLLOE  :  What  I 
laid  was — 

The  Earl  op  DERBY :  I  hope  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  will  imitate  the  for- 
bearance I  used  while  he  was  speaking, 
The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Parliamentary  Return  gives  the  aver- 
age emoluments  for  seven  years,  while  the 
other  Return  relates  to  the  year  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  and  I  must  say  that 
Decause  they* make  two  true  Returns  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  is  not  justified 
in  saying  that  they  made  a  Return  to 
swell  the  amount  they  have  to  receive. 
Then  the  question  is,  first  of  all,  do  the 
words  of  the  Act  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  ?  and  next,  if  they  do  not, 
who  is  responsible  for  their  not  carrying  into 
effect  the  alleged  intentions  of  Government, 
and  certainly  the  intentions  of  Parliament? 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  certainly, 
upon  whai  ground  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  have  decided  that  that  30th  clause 
does  not  give  to  the  officers  of  the  late 
Insolvent  Court  the  full  amount  which  they 
claim — namely,  the  full  amount  of  their 
salary  and  emoluments.  We  have  not  the 
reasons  of  the  law  officers.  We  only  know 
they  have  asserted  this  ;  and  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  been  kind  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  that,  however  that 
clause  might  be  strained  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend — it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  possessed  of  common  sense,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  any  one  of  a  legal  mind,  to 
read  that  clause  and  put  upon  it  the  con- 
struction of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
Whether  unhappily  or  happily  for  me,  1  am 
not  a  lawyer  and  I  do  not  possess  a  legal 
mind  ;  but  on  that  occasion  I  sat  in  Com- 
mittee with  a  number  of  lawyers,  including 
more  than  one  ez -Chancellor  and  the  then 
Chancellor — who  I  presume  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  legal  minds,  or  at  all  events 
irere  capable  of  judging  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  clause*-and  all  those  high  au- 
thorities were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  more 
than  satisfied,  because  they  had  the  assu- 
rance of  the  good  faith  of  the  Government, 
that  the  clause  did  carry  out  that  which  was 
claimed  by  the  officers  of  thelnsolventCourt. 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


Now,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  credit  for 
wishing  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  remedy  the 
injustice  which  has  been  so  unintentionally 
done  to  these  gentlemen,  but  he  amid  that 
Parliament  did  not  make  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision to  meet  their  claims,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  only  voted  a  sum  of  £6,000,  and  cod- 
sequentlv  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  pay 
£19,000,  the  amount  of  the  claims,  out 
of  that  provision.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  makes  the 
amount  of  the  claims  £19,000 ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  correspondence  which  passed 
with  Mr.  Law  on  the  subject,  the  sum 
claimed  amounted  only  in  the  whole  to 
£14.000. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
claims  on  the  whole  were  about  £19,000; 
deducting  the  Government  grant,  tfiey 
might  be  roughly  stated  at  £14,000. 

The  Earl  of  DERBT  :  Well,  admitting 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  be  correct  ia 
his  statement  as  to  the  amonnt,  1  do  not 
think  that  the  actual  sum  claimed  is  mate- 
rial, except  as  it  affects  the  question  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature.  If  I  reeoUeet 
rightly.  Commissioner  Law  states  that  the 
£14,000  is  subject  to  very  considerable 
deductions,  and  that  £8,000  or  £9,000  is 
the  utmost  required  to  meet  the  present 
case.  However  that  may  be,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  says  Parliament  granted  only 
a  sum  of  £6,000,  which  was  clearly  inade- 
quate to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  Act 
But  I  very  mnch  doubt  whether  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  grant  should  satisfy  the 
claims  of  these  officers,  because  that  sum 
was  to  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the 
charges  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  which  were 
to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  26th  clause  implies  that  the 
charges  for  which  the  Vote  was  taken  were 
the  salaries  and  the  salaries  only.  If  the 
payment  was  intended  to  be  made  only  to- 
wards salaries,  I  want  to  know  from  what 
fund  it  was  contemplated  the  other  charges 
would  be  met — namely,  for  the  fees,  allow- 
ances, and  emoluments  of  the  officers  trans- 
ferred from  one  Court  to  the  other.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  Parliament  contemplated 
the  insufficiency  of  funds  ;  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  difficulty  Mr.  Malins  bronght  for- 
ward the  Amendment  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  providing  a  specific  fund  out  of 
which  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  says  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford) has  represented  too  strongly  the  lan- 
guage held  up)(p,  Jji^  i^itfefek^ll  of  that 
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Amendment.  We  all  know  ibat  Hansard 
does  not  give  very  accurately  incidental 
languaf^e  used  in  Committee  ;  and,  as  to 
the  understand iDg  that  the  matter  was  to 
remain  open  for  consideration,  I  rery  much 
prefer  the  pencil-note  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  Member  a 
lawyer,  made  at  the  moment,  to  the  neces- 
sarily meagre  account  which  must  appear 
in  Hansard.  Assume  that  the  fund  is  at 
present  insufficient ;  assume  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  no  power  of  proceeding  be- 
yond the  funds  at  his  disposal ;  but  assume, 
also,  that  the  parties  who  are  interested 
have  not  been  neglectful  of  their  own  case, 
and  that  they  were  informed  by  those  whom 
they  had  the  right  to  trust,  privately  and 
publicly,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  their  claims  were  fully  provided 
for  in  the  Act.  When  it  is  admitted  that 
their  case  went  before  a  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House  with  all  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  serving  upon  it,  and  that  the 
Committee  were  satisfied  that  their  claims 
would  be  met  to  the  full  extent — when  it  is 
admitted  that  the  plain,  manifest,  and  in- 
telligible construction  of  the  Act  by  any 
one  understanding  the  English  language 
would  render  unnecessary  the  assurances 
of  the  Government,  and  that  these  officers 
had  reason  to  believe  no  questions  would 
arise  to  such  an  extent  that  the  opposite 
conclusion  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity, 
are  they  to  be  told  that  by  some  means  or 
other,  for  which  they  are  not  accountable, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  that  which 
Parliament  intended  they  should  receive, 
and  that  they  have  no  remedy  except 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
Parliament,  and  appealing,  not  for  their 
rights,  but  for  compensation  for  offices 
which  have  never  been  abolished?  By 
way  of  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
incomes  of  these  gentlemen  were  made  up 
1  will  mention  the  case  of  the  Provisional 
Assignee  of  the  late  Insolvent  Court.  It 
appears  that  his  salary  amounted  to  only 
J&IOO  a  year — he  had  ten  clerks  under 
him ;  but  his  fees  amounted  to  about 
J&1,400.  Now,  I  ask,  how  was  it  possible 
that  any  human  being  could  suppose  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  continue 
to  that  officer  his  salary  of  £100  only,  and 
to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  his  fees  and 
emoluments?  Now,  the  officers  had  in 
their  favour  the  declarations  of  those  they 
were  taught  to  trust — declarations  made 
to  them  both  publicly  and  privately— that 
their  case  had  been  fully  provided  for; 
they  bad  also  the  assurance  of  the  Govern- 


ment ;  nevertheless  they  are  now  told — no 
provision  having  been  made  in  the  Act  to 
meet  their  claims — that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  that  to  which  it  is  admitted  they  have 
an  equitable  claim,  and  that  therefore  thej 
must  ihrow  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
must  apply  as  petitioners,  not  for  their 
rights,  but  for  compensation  for  offices 
which  have  never  been  abolished.  I  can 
quite  understand  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  saying,  that  if  these  gentlemen  stood 
upon  their  strict  legal  rights  alone,  they 
must  try  the  question  at  law.  But  in  what 
manner  these  unfortunate  men  are  to  try  a 
question  at  law  against  her  Majesty's  Go* 
vemmeut  I  am  unable  to  suggest  or  to 
suppose.  If  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
in  asking  them  to  admit  they  had  no 
legal  rights,  said,  "  We  grant  you  have  a 
moral  and  an  equitable  claim,  that  we  will 
introduce  a  measure  into  Parliament  with 
the  object  of  giving  that  which  we  have 
led  you  to  expect,  I  do  not  understand 
that  these  gentlemen  would  make  any  diffi- 
culty in  waiving  their  legal  rights,  provided 
they  had  any  certainty  of  receiving  sub- 
stantial justice.  But  if  they  are  first  to 
abandon  their  legal  claim  and  then  petition 
Parliament,  and  take  their  chance  of  what 
Parliament  will  do,  that  would  be  very 
foolish  and  unwise,  more  especially  after 
the  assurance  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  that  if  they  applied  for  compensation 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  quite 
sure  they  would  not  get  it.  With  such 
encouragement,  it  would  be  unwise  to  aban- 
don their  legal  claim,  and  rest  their  appeal 
solely  on  the  strong  moral  and  equitable 
claim  which  has  been  recognised  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  asks,  what  could  the  Go- 
vernment have  done  for  them  ?  I  will  tell 
the  Lord  Chancellor  what  he  might  have 
done.  He  might  have  gone  to  his  col- 
leagues and  said,  "  I  find,  by  a  construc- 
tion pot  upon  the  Act  of  last  Session  which 
was  never  intended,  and  for  which  I  and 
you,  although  I  chiefly,  are  responsible,  se- 
rious loss,  severe  injury,  and  great  pecuni- 
ary and  personal  inconvenience  have  been 
entailed  upon  a  number  of  exemplary  men, 
who  for  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and 
forty  years  have  served  the  public  for  small 
remuneration  compared  with  the  services 
rendered."  The  noble  Lord  might  have 
said  to  his  colleagues,  '*  It  is  a  case  of 
grievous  hardship,  but  it  is  a  case  where 
these  persons  have  no  legal  claim  for  the 
full  amount  which  Iti^y^claim,  though  it  is 
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by  our  act,  bj  our  ignoranee  of  tbe  real 
faoU  of  the  case,  by  oor  mode  of  framing 
tbe  clause,  that  thej  are  placed  in  this 
painfttl  and  embarrassioff  position.  It  is 
for  our  honour" — had  I  been  the  Lord 
Cbancelbr  I  should  have  said,  *'  it  il  more 
especial]^  for  my  personal  honour  that  this 
grieTanoe  should,  without  hesitation,  be  re- 
dressed." Instead  of  telling  these  gentle- 
men that  they  may  go  down  to  the  House 
and  petition,  and  take  their  chance  of  what 
may  oe  done,  the  course  which  tbe  Gorem- 
ment  ought  to  pursue,  and  the  course  which 
I  hope  the  Government  wilt  pursue,  after 
what  has  taken  place  (setting  aside  any  ir- 
ritation or  personal  feeling,  which  I  deeply 
regret  should  baye  arisen,  and  looking  only 
to  tbe  merits  of  this  ease  (is  to  bring  in  a 
declaratory  Bill  by  which  justice  may  be 
done.  If  the  Goremment  were  to  go 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
declaratory  Bill,  or  a  Bill  to  remedy  the 
defect  introduced  inadvertently  into  the 
other  Bill,  and  if  they  were  to  say  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  *'  These  ffentlemen 
are  su&ring  from  no  fault  of  their  own. 
but  from  the  inadvertent  manner  in  which 
we  drew  up  tbe  clauses  of  the  former  Bill, 
and  we  anneal  to  you  to  remedy  our  inad- 
Terteney,  I  feel  as  confident  as  that  I  am 
now  addressing  your  Lordships  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  equity,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  at  once  acknowledge,  if 
not  the  strict  legal  right,  certainly  the 
moral  and  equitable  claim,  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  would  take  such  steps  as  would 
do  them  full  justice. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  Hy  Lords,  I  am 
not  about  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
question,  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw 
a  case  in  which  the  lecture  delivered  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  to  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  was  more  unde- 
served. This  conversation  was  begun  by 
a  speech  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Chelmsford),  which  I  will  not  call 
"  violent"  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  nor 
can  I  call  it  "powerful"  with  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  ;  but  it  was  a  speech  full  of 
details  and  quotations  from  beginning  to 
end.  which  it  was  not  always  very  easy  to 
understand,  and  which  was  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  a  much  fuller  House  than  is 
usual,  as  though  noble  Lords  had  come 
down  specially  lor  tbe  purpose  of  hearing 
it ;  it  seemed  tome  to  be  marked  by  atone 
of  banter  and  sneer  which,  had  it  lieen  ap- 
plied to  myself,  I  should  have  considered 
sin^larly  offensive.  I  certainly  did  not 
feel  as  much  indignation  as  I  should  have 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


felt  had  I  not  been  perfeetly  cert«a  tttt 
the  answer  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Wooback  to  the  question  in  htBd 
would  be  thorough  and  completely  eooehh 
sive.  Not  only  was  the  speech  of  tbe  noUe 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Chelmsfbdl)  de- 
livered in  a  tone  which  is  most  uDdesirsble 
in  this  House,  but  it  assumed  throogbont 
a  degree  of  hostility  on  the  part  cl  tbe 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wooliaek 
towards  these  officers  and  clerks  wbidi  I 
know  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exist 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  weot 
so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Lord  Cbanoellor  of 
garbling  the  case  submitted  to  the  Itv 
officers,  and  he  described  the  manner  id 
which  the  law  officers  gave  their  opioioM 
without  referring  to  the  clause  of  tiieAet 
of  Parliament,  which  really  one  woold  not 
have  expected  to  hear  from  an  ex-Chsoeel- 
lor  and  an  ex-law  officer.  The  noble  Bail 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  followed,  too,  a  eosne 
which  is  not  usual  in  this  House.  After 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  acknowledged  ie 
the  most  candid  manner— going,  as  I  thiak, 
even  beyond  the  necessity  of  tbe  etee- 
that  there  had  been  an  error  in  tbe  wording 
of  the  clause,  on  account  of  imperfect  infor- 
mation, and  had  expressed  his  regret  lor 
it,  the  noble  Earl  still  persevered  in  gwog 
into  the  details  of  the  question,  critieiiiDf 
all  that  had  been  done  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  I  do  not  intend  to  follov 
him  into  these  arguments,  but  I  wisb  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  Lord  Cbao- 
cellor  is  not  to  be  made  personallj  reepoo- 
sible  for  the  course  which  tbe  Govenunent 
authorised  him  to  take.  The  noble  Eiri 
gave  a  very  eloouent  description  of  wbstbe 
would  have  said  to  his  colleaffues  bad  be 
been  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  plM^ 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  that  is  in  fart 
very  much  the  sum  of  what  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  did  Say.  Instead  of  tbat 
spirit  of  hostility  against  these  peitoni 
which  has  been  attributed  to  bin*  dJ 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  langosge  bai 
always  been  that  he  regretted  thatanii- 
take  should  have  been  made  in  the  wordio; 
of  the  clause,  and  be  has  always  been  aai- 
mated  by  si  most  sincere  desire  tbat  iA 
justice  should  be  done  to  theee  gentlemen. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  these  gentlemen  bave 
either  a  legal  right  or  they  have  not  1^ 
they  have  a  legal  right,  the  case  fs  p^^J 
simple,  and  their  remedy  is  in  their  owi 
hands  :  but  if  they  have  not — and  I  thiot 
after  the  conversation  of  to-night,  tbat  ii 
the  opinion  most  persons  will  form,— the^ 
claim  then  ii^fiijR^iiA  5l<l!1^)|^  «?■•*•* 
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ground.  I  omn  Me  no  reason  wfiaterer  for 
departing  from  tbe  coarse  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  announced.  Mj  noble  and 
learned  Friend  has  already  giren  a  reason 
for  not  bringing  in  a  declaratory  Bill,  as 
suggested  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite.  He 
baa  explained  why  it  was  not  thought  for 
the  interests  of  the  clerks  that  a  Bill  should 
he  brought  in  cmdely,  without  giving  the 
House  of  Commons  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining into  the  merits  of  the  question,  and 
withont  any  opportonity  being  afforded  of 
making  out  that  Parliamentary  case  which 
the  noUe  and  learned  Lord,  from  his  expe- 
rience of  the  other  House,  must  know  is  so 
necessary  before  any  remedy  can  be  applied. 
It  is  with  these  fedings  that  the  Govern- 
ment hare  pursued  the  coarse  which  they 
authorised  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  announce 
to  the  officers  and  clerks,  and  I  trust  that 
this  debate — though  certain  things  have 
been  said  in  it  which  I  much  regret — will 
not  tend  to  create  any  prejudice  that  might 
interfere  with  a  fair  and  equitable  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  in  hand. 

LOBD  CRANWORTH  said,  there  was 
much  in  the  debate  to  which  he  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  possible  pain. 
Any  personal  disputes^  or  anything  which 
could  lead  to  personal  acrimony  between 
two  noble  Peers  who  had  to  sit  together 
day  by  day  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
was  very  much  to  be  deplored.  When  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Chelmsford)  first  introduced  tbe  question, 
he  ooncnrred  with  him  entirely  that  it  was 
^e  bounden  duty  of  the  Government,  for 
their  own  credit,  and  for  the  credit  of  the 
Legislature,  to  lose  no  tiftie  in  setting  the 
matter  to  rights.  He  hoped  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  adopting  whatever  course 
might  be  best  suited  to  lead  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  remedy  for  tbe  position  in  which 
these  persons  were  placed,  whether  it 
might  be  by  referring  the  matter  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Bsons,  or  any  other  course.  It  certainly 
would  be  somewhat  of  a  scandal  on  the 
Legislature  if  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion in  setting  right  a  mistake  which  had 
ooenrred  from  the  over-confidence  of  these 
persons  in  all  the  law  Lords,  and  all  the 
other  noble  Lords  who  were  on  then-  Lord- 
ships Committee.  He  belicTed  it  was  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Barl  of  Derby) 
who  first  called  attention  to  the  point  in 
Committee,  and  mentioned  that  doubts 
had  been  suggested  whether  the  language 
ef  the  clause  was  sufficiently  strong ;  and 
he  recollected  that  the  late  Lord  Chan- 


cellor then  replied  that  the  matter  had 
been  thoroughly  considered,  and  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  words  were  quite 
strong  enough. 

Barl  RUSSELL:  My  Lords,  I  nse 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  observing,  in  an- 
swer to  tbe  appeal  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Chelmsford),  that  these 
acts  are  the  acts  of  the  Govemment*-they 
are  acts  for  which  the  Government  are  re- 
sponsible, and  it  is  unjust  to  charge  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  particular  acts  as  separate  from  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  a  Member, 
when  he  is  supposed  or  represented  to  have 
acted  harshly.  Now  1  beg  you  to  eonsider 
what  was  the  question  which  the  Gevem- 
ment  had  before  them.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  and  sereral  law  Lords  had 
agreed  to  a  clause  that  seemed  to  grant 
to  these  clerks  compensation  for  the  whole 
of  their  fees  ;  but  if  the  Treasury  had 
been  asked  to  pay  the  compensation,  the 
proper  fund  being  insufficient,  the  Treasury 
would  have  required  legal  authority  for  the 
payment.  If  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
said  that  no  such  charge  was  created  by 
the  clause,  would  the  Treasury  have  been 
justified  in  paying  it  ?  Another  course  to 
be  considered  was,  whether  a  Bill  should 
be  brought  in  in  order  to  give  the  clerks 
the  full  amount  of  their  salary.  Tbe  Go- 
vernment thought  that  tliat  course  would 
not  be  saccessful,  and  that  the  clerks 
would  not  obtain  by  it  what  they  ex- 
pected and  asked.  Another  course  then 
reinained-<-namely,  that  the  clerks  should 
state  their  casOy  state  their  grievances, 
state  the  assurances  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  expectation  they  had  en- 
tertained, on  the  matter  being  brought 
before  a  Select  Committee;  and  although 
the  Government  could  not  say,  after  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  die  Crown, 
that  this  is  a  legal  daim,  they  nerverthelesa 
could  hare  said  that  they  considered  it  a 
moral  and  equitable  daim,  and  haFc  asked 
tiie  House  to  consider  the  circumstances 
with  a  Tiew  to  satisfy  that  moral  claim. 
The  noble  tod  learned  Lord  assumed  that 
this  Committee  would  be  called  upon  to 
consider  tbe  question  of  law;  but  that  ia 
not  so,  the  Committee  would  not  have  t» 
enter  on  the  question  of  law  at  all;  for  if 
this  were  a  legal  claim,  the  matter  could 
have  been  sent  to  a  legal  tribunal;  but  if 
the  clerks  decline  that  course,  and  consider 
this  a  moral  and  equitable  daim,  then  it 
becomes  a  question  for  oonsideration  by  ft 
Committee  of  tbg  l^i|f6Lgf J]^l^^«s,  and. 
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I  believe  it  can  be  better  thas  considered 
tban  by  any  otber  body.  I  ha?e  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  losers 
by  any  legal  reforms  were  best  consulted 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  bat  before  the  imposition  of  a 
charge  on  the  poblic,  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons must  be  satisfied  of  the  justness  of 
doing  so.  I  hope  the  clerks  will  be  indnoed 
to  take  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  Go- 
vernment, which  is  prepared  to  support  them 
in  this  as  an  equitable  and  moral  claim. 

LosD  KINQSDOWN  hoped  that  this 
discussion  would  facilitate  the  adjustment 
of  these  claims.  He  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers 
on  this  subject,  but  he  did  not  understand 
what  were  the  precise  grounds  on  which 
they  said  the  clerks  had  no  legal  claim. 
There  were  two  possible  grounds  — the  one 
that  the  language  of  this  clause  did  not 
provide  these  people  with  compensation ; 
or  they  might  have  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  the  emoluments  were  directed 
to  be  paid  out  of  a  distinct  fund,  but  that 
there  was  no  fund  in  existence  out  of  which 
the  emoluments  to  which  they  were  entitled 
were  to  be  paid.  He  was  not  aware  on 
which  of  these  grounds  the  law  officers 
proceeded,  but  there  was  this  distinction — 
in  the  one  case  the  Act  of  Parliament  had 
given  them  a  legal  right  without  providing 
a  fund  to  satisfy  it ;  the  other  view  of  the 
case  was  that  the  clause  itself  would  not 
give  a  legal  right,  even  if  there  were  a  fund. 
If  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was — 
and  there  appeared  no  doubt  that  it  was — 
that  the  clerks  should  have  their  emolu- 
ments and  salaries,  he  confessed  his 
opinion  was  that  the  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  introduce  a  declaratory  Act, 
explaining  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  clause,  although  the  language  had  not 
given  effect  to  that  intention.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  clause  was  sufficient  to  give 
the  right  to  the  salaries,  and  no  fund  was 
provided  out  of  which  to  pay  them,  then, 
of  course,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
necessarily  be  the  authority  to  which  to 
go.  He  was  satisfied  that  in  proposing 
this  coarse  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  support  the  moral  and  equitable 
claims  of  the  clerks,  and  he  contended 
that  what  the  Legislature  intended  to  do  in 
ibis  matter  would  be  done  Readily,  and  that 
eventually  this  debate  would  assist  in 
effecting  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature. 

Lord  REDE SD  ALE  said,  if  there  was 
any  doubt  about  the  equity  of  the  claims, 
"he  could  understand  tiie  proposal  to  refer 
£Qrl  Bus$eU 


the  matter  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  there  appeared* 
from  the  conversation  which  had  takeo 
place,  no  doubt  upon  the  subject;  and  if  simi- 
lar explanations  to  those  which  he  had  heard 
were  made  in  the  other  House,  the  matter 
could  be  settled  without  reference  to  a 
Select  Committee,  or  wasting  much  of  the 
valuable  time  (already  overtaxed)  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  believed,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  listen  to  sodi 
a  proposal  so  easily  as  the  noble  Lord 
imagined.  Where  the  question  waa  one 
of  compensation  for  fees,  the  amount  of 
those  fees  must  necessarily  be  inquired 
into,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  two  rerj 
different  returns  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  and  fees  received,  would  induce 
them  to  sift  the  matter  very  carefully. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford), while  accusing  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  upon  the  Woolsack  of  suppression, 
had  himself  omitted  to  read  some  very  im- 
portant words  in  a  letter  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Law,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  law  officers  were 
of  opinion  that  the  clerks  had  a  moral  and 
equitable  claim. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  :  I  did  read  the 
letter. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  regretted 
that  it  should  not  have  been  heard  bj  any 
one  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
before  the  discussion  closed  he  wished  to 
correct  one  observation  of  the  noble  Bari 
(the  Earl  of  Derby).  He  had  not  accused 
the  clerks  of  the*  Insolvent  Court  of  falsi* 
fying  returns,  but  he  had  mentioned 
the  great  difference  between  two  re- 
turns, as  showing  the  difficulty  in  which 
he  was  placed  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  return  prepared  in  March  stated  the 
amount  of  fees  at  £3,000  and  the  late 
return  at  £14.000.  The  noble  Earl  had 
also  said  it  was  strange  that  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  not  known  that  the  salary 
of  the  provisional  assignee  was  only  £100 
a  year ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  Bill 
provided  that  that  officer  should  become  an 
official  assignee  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
and  he  was  therefore  provided  for. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  imputing  falsification  to 
the  clerks,  hut  thought  that  he  was  justified 
in  supposing  that  such  an  imputation  was 
conveyed  in  the  terms  of  the  noble  Lord's 
letter  which  he  had  quoted.      He  had 
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therefore  explained  that  the  first  Retnm  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave 
the  average  amount  of  seven  jears,  and 
the  later  return  that  for  the  last  jear  only, 
and  that  therefore  the  apparent  discrepancj 
did  not  justify  any  such  imputation. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  explained, 
that  his  letter  referred  to  the  differenee 
hetween  the  Return  of  March  and  that  up 
to  the  11th  of  Octoher. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Nine 

oi'^ilock,  to  Thursday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1862. 

MimTtaa.]— PuBuo  Bills.— !•  Inns  of  Court 
Govemment;  Thames  Embankment  (North 
Side);  Smoke  Nuisanpe  (Metropolis)  Acts 
Amendment  :  Courts  of  Justice  (Money )^; 
Fisheries  (Ireland);  College  of  PhysioiaUs 
(Ireland) ;  Bastardy  (Ireland). 

WEST  HARTLEPOOL  HARBOUR  AND 
RAILWAY  COMPANY.— PETITION. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  he  had  a  petition 
to  present  and  a  question  to  ask  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  appeared  that  in 
1852  a  railway  company,  called  the  West 
Hartlepool  Harbour  and  Railway  Com- 
pany, was  formed,  and  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  nnder  which  they  had  the 
power  of  borrowing  £600,000,  when  they 
had  raised  half  their  share  capital.  It 
appeared  that  a  return  of  their  capital  was 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  which 
it  was  clear  that  a  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised on  the  House.  In  1854  a  return 
was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
shares  issued  and  paid  for  amounting  to 
£552.000.  •  The  directors  in  their  report 
stated  the  amount  at  £480,110,  while 
the  sum  really  subscribed  by  the  public 
waa  £287,878.  In  1859  another  incor- 
rect return  was  made.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  other  frauds  charged  in 
the  petition.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament 
the  company  was  compelled  not  to  have 
upon  their  direction  less  than  five  persons, 
but  no  more  than  four  were  at  any  time 
directors  of  that  company,  and  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  there  were  only  three — 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  his  son,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  who  acted  as  secretary  as  well  as 
director.     The  company  had  since  become 


bankrupt.  They  had  borrowed  a  yery 
large  sum  of  money,  and  they  had  made 
fictitious  and  fraudulent  returns  to  that 
House  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  there- 
by taken  in  and  swindled  the  public  to  th& 
amount  of  £2,000,000  of  money.  He 
now  presented  the  petition*  and  wished  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
Whether  he  was  prepared  to  direct  the 
Attorney  Qeneral  to,  prosecute  theie  per- 
sons for  the  fraud  they  had  committed  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  ¥rade  had  been 
called  to  the  Subject  of  the  petition  which 
had  just  been  presented  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite.  The  returns, 
the  accuracy  of  which  were  impugned,  were 
made  by  the  company  to  an  order  of  that 
House.  The  order  was  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  they  communicated  with  the 
confipany,  but  whether  the  return  was 
accurate  oi'  not  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  petitioner 
alleged  that  the  returns  were  false,  and 
the  solicitor  to  the  petitioner  addressed  a 
letter  some  time  ago  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  which  he  made  similar  allega- 
tions to  those  contained  in  the  petition. 
He  (Mr.  Gibson),  in  reply,  explained  that 
the  returns  made  by  the  West  Hartlepool 
Harbour  and  Railway  Company  were  re- 
turns to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  nut  to  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  obviously  had  not 
the  means  and  had  never  assumed  to 
verify  the  statements  made  by  companies 
of  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  share  capital 
and  of  their  outstanding  loans  ;  and  there- 
fore if  any  legal  criminality  attached  to 
the  making  of  false  returns  to  the  order 
in  qnestion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
parties  making  it  were  responsible  not  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  but  to  that  House. 
Such  was  the  purport  of  the  anawer  he 
addressed  to  the  solicitor  of  the  petitioner 
when  he  made  his  statement  to  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  roebuck  then  said,  that  he 
would  ask  the  permission  of  the  House  to 
have  the  petition  printed,  and  sent  round 
in  the  Votes  of  the  House  preliminary  to 
a  Motion  which  he  should  make  on  the 
subject. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

SLAVE  TRADE    PAPERS. 
QT7E8TIUK. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Foreign  Affiiln,  When  he  will  lay  apon 
the  uUe  of  the  Hoaoe  the  Slare  Trade 
Papers  for  this  year  f 

IfB.  LATARD  said,  that  the  papers 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and 
that  he  hoped  thej  would  he  laid  before 
the  House  by  the  end  of  next  week  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following  week. 

THE  SIKHIM  EXPEDITION. 
QUBSnON. 

Captaik  STACPOOLB  said,  he  wonld 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  the  Despatches  relatire  to 
the  Sikkim  ExpeditioD,  in  India,  in  Feb* 
ruary»  1861»  have  been  received  by  Her 
Miyest^s  OoTemcnent ;  and,  if  so,  is  there 
any  objection  to  their  being  laid  npon  the 
uUe  of  the  House! 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  be  was 
not  quite  dear  as  to  what  the  papers  were 
to  which  his  hon.  Friend  referred,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  there  being  any  objec- 
tion to  tbeir  production, 

EXAMINATIONS  ON  ENTRANCE  TO 
WOOLWICH.— QUESTION. 

Ub.  CONINQHAM  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Why 
admissions  to  Sandhurst  are  not  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  to  Woolwich — 
namely,  competitive  examination  f 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  an- 
swer to  his  hon.  Friend's  question  was 
this — that  Woolwich  was  an  academy  for 
the  education  of  officers  of  the  Engineers 
and  Artillery,  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  obtain  greater  securities  with  respect  to 
the  scientific  attainments  and  intellectual 
ability  of  the  candidates  for  those  two 
serrices,  than  of  candidates  for  regiments 
of  the  Line. 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  SALT. 
QUBSnON. 

Mb.  J.  TOLLEMACHE  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  President  uf  the  Board  of  Trade, 
What  steps  have  been  taken  bv  the  Go- 
vernment to  put  an  end  to  the  virtual  pro- 
hibition against  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish Salt  into  France  ;  and  whether  there 
is  a  prospect  of  the  trade  in  that  article 
being  placed,  at  an  early  period,  on  a  more 
favourable  footing,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  French  Treaty  ;  whether 
instructions  have  been  given  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Brussels  to  exercise 
due  vigilance  in  obtaining  from  the  Bel* 
Mr,  W.  E.  Farster 


gian  Government  the  measure  of  justice 
of  admitting  British  trade  to  a  fall  par- 
ticipation in  any  advantages  granted  to 
the  trade  of  any  other  country ;  whether 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  English  veaaela  are 
still  excluded  from  the  conveyance  of  Salt 
to  Belgian  ports,  whilst  France  has  ac- 
quired, under  her  late  Treaty  with  Belgium, 
the  right  to  carry  Salt  to  Belgian  Ports, 
in  French  vessels,  and  that  they  also  enjoy 
a  discount  of  seven  per  cent  on  the  duty 
of  275  francs  per  ton  levied  on  French 
Marine  Salt  so  imported  into  Bdgiom ; 
and  whether  the  Government  has  in- 
structed Mr.  Mallet,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  is  now  at  Berlin,  to  obtain  permission, 
for  the  transit  of  Salt  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Zollverein,  with  bonding  faciti- 
ties  in  the  Zollverein  Ports  for  Salt,  so 
as  to  enable  this  countrv  to  send  that 
article  up  the  large  rivers  mto  Poland  and 
Russia,  which  countries  are  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  suppHed  with  AustroM  Salt  ? 
Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  s«d,  that  with 
regard  to  the  first  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  which  rdated  to  the  redactioQ 
of  duty  on  Salt  imported  into  Prance  in 
conformitT  with  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Treaty,  he  could  only  say  thai  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  led  to  hope  for  some 
time  past  that  the  Import  Duties  upon 
Salt  going  into  France  would  be  consi- 
derably diminished;  but  that  the  delay, 
they  were  told,  had  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  an  inquiry  that  was  being 
conducted  in  France  in  reference  to  the 
Excise  Duty  on  Salt  made  in  France,  it 
being  rendered  necessary  to  regolate  the 
Import  Duty  on  Salt  imported  into  France 
in  reference  to  the  Excise  Duty  at  present 
levied  upon  Salt  made  in  France.  He 
should,  nowever,  make  tnqniries  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  what  prospect  there 
was  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  question. 
With  respect  to  the  question  relative  to 
Belgium,  he  could  only  say  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  Belgian  GoTemment  had 
not  agreed  to  give  the  same  treaUnent  to 
England  that  they  had  extended  to  many 
other  countries.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
at  the  present  moment  our  trade  with 
Belgium  was  not  in  so  advantageous  a 
position  as  the  trade  between  Belgium  and 
France  and  other  countries.  The  Govern- 
ment had  not  failed  to  urge  that  this  coon- 
try  was  entitled  to  be  treated  equally  with 
other  countries  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, and  they  hoped  they  should  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  obtaining  that  "favoured 
nation  "  clause,  which  was  the  qnoatiea 
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under  conBlderation.  With  regard  to  the 
British  flag  being  assimilated  to  the  Bel- 
gian flag,  in  the  carriage  of  Salt,  that,  he 
preanmed,  woald  take  plaoe  as  well  as  ihe 
assimilation  to  the  French  flag  and  all 
other  flags  when  the  "  faroared  nation  " 
clause  was  agreed  to  bj  the  Belgian  Qo* 
▼emment.  He  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Mallet  had  been  instructed  to  make  anj 
representations  about  Salt  at  Berlin.  There 
was  no  opportunity  to  make  anj  repre* 
sentations  to  the  Prussian  Goternment  in 
reference  to  anj  refision  of  the  ZoUrerein 
tariff.  He  therefore  could  not  si^  that 
anj  definite  instmctions  would  be  given 
to  Mr.  Mallet  in  reference  to  it. 


EDUCATION— REVISED  CODE. 
QUBSnON. 

Uk.  stanhope  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  of  Bdncation,  If  he  has  endea- 
Toured  to  ascertain  from  those  Inspectors 
of  Schools  who  reported  of  the  Schools  in- 
spected in  1860  that  the  following  subjects 
were  taught  excellentlj,  well,  or  f^irlr: — 
Reading  m  89  per  cent,  writing  in  90  per 
cent,  arithmetic  in  83  per  cent ;  whether 
thej  applied  that  test  to  the  merits  of  the 
Teachers  or  of  the  Scholars;  and  whether, 
if  thej  applied  it  to  the  Scholars,  thej  ap- 
plied it  to  the  whole  of  the  School  or  onlj 
to  the  upper  classes  ? 

Ma.  LOWE :  Sir,  the  number  of  In- 
spectors that  report  to  the  Privj  Council 
IS  about  thirtj-five,  and  it  is  perfectlj  well 
understood  that  it  is  not  expected  from 
them  to  examine  everj  child  indiTiduallj. 
It  is  hardlj  possible — indeed,  it  is  impos 
aible-^that  thej  can  remember  the  num* 
ber  of  children  that  thej  have  examined  in 
each  class  in  all  the  schools,  and  we  have 
never  thought  it  advisable  to  propose  the 
questions  suggested  bj  the  hon.  Member. 

GRAND  JURIES  (IRELAND). 
QUESTIOir. 

Mr.  BLAEB  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretarj  for  Ireland,  Whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  during 
the  present  Session  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Grand  Jurj  Laws  in  Ireland  ? 

Sir  ROBBRT  PBBL  in  replj  said, 
that  probably  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  mtrodnce  such  a  Bill.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  business  on  hand  at 
present,  but  after  Easter  he  thought  there 
was  a  prospect  of  the  subject  being  con- 
sidered. 


EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,   AND    ART 
(ESTIMATES).— RESOLUTION. 

Lord  HBNRT  LBNNOX  :♦  No  one  is 
more  aware  than  I  am  that  an  apology  is 
doe  from  me,  for  venturing  at  so  earfj  a 
period  of  the  Session  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House.  But,  Sir,  expenence  has 
taught  me,  that  later  in  the  jear,  when 
there  is  but  the  skeleton  of  a  House,  and 
that  composed  chieflj  of  the  Members  of 
the  Government*  I  have  no  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  fair  hearing.  The  near  approach 
of  the  sporting  season,  and  the  past  labours 
of  the  Session,  make  the  Government, 
naturallj  enough,  anxious  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  and  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  anj  independent  Member  success- 
fullj  to  preu  his  views  on  the  House.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  mj  apologj  will  be 
accepted  ;  indeed,  I  can  assure  the  House, 
that  nothing  but  strong  conviction  has  in- 
duced me  to  draw  their  attention  to  this 
subject.  It  is  a  drj  subject,  and  one 
which  does  not  interest  anj  verj  large 
section  in  the  House,  while  it  certainlj  has 
none  of  the  excitement  of  a  part j  struggle 
in  it ;  for  in  trjing  to  substantiate  the  in- 
dictment I  am  about  to  prefer,  one,  if  not 
two  of  mj  most  important,  I  might  almost 
add,  '*  impassioned'*  witnesses,  are  bj  no 
means  the  least  distinguished  of  those 
who  now  occupj,  the  Treasorj  Bench 
Mj  object,  then,  is  to  expose  a  sjstem  of 
expensive  mismanagement,  and  if  not  to 
bring  about  anj  great  economj,  jet  at  all 
events  to  insure  increased  efficiencj  in  the 
mode  of  administering  one  considerable 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure.  There  are 
two  other  reasons  which  I  will  plead  as  an 
apologj  for  the  step  which  I  have  taken ; 
first,  that  there  is  a  lull  in  the  din  of  partj 
conflict  which  leaves  a  great  deal  of  spare 
time  to  the  House  ;  and,  secondlj,  I  am 
anxious  to  laj  mj  views  before  the  House 
previouslj  to  the  introduction  of  that  mea- 
sure which  the  Government,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  meditate  proposing  to  the 
House,  for  the  separation  of  some  of  the 
collections  in  the  British  Museum. 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  House  had  examined  into 
this  question,  thej  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
felt  with  me,  that  the  rapid  and  stealthj 
increase  in  the  estimates  for  Education, 
Science,  and  Art  constitutes  an  additional 
justification  for  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House.  From  a  valuable  return  which 
was  moved  for  bj  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr,  Newdegate)  it  appears 
that  the  total  sum  expended  in  the  last 
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fourteen  years  on  Science  and  Art  well 
merits  the  term  **  appalling,*'  for  it  amounts 
to  no  less  than  £2,266,667  ;  and  that,  of 
this,  in  the  Estimates  for  1861-2  no  lens 
a  sum  than  £221,851  was  taken,  nearly 
half  of  which— namely,  £106.000— was 
swallowed  ap  hy  the  three  items  to  which 
1  propose  especially  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  which  the  House  has  not  the  proper 
guarantee  of  personal  or  individual  respon- 
sibility The  three  principal  items  to  which 
1  am  abobt  to  refer  appear  in  Vote  4  of 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  they  consist 
of  the  British  Historical  Portrait  Grallery» 
the  National  Qalk>ry,  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Now,  in  one  respect,  the  position  of 
all  these  Institutions  is  the  same,  the  exe- 
cutive being  placed  intbo  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible Boards.  For  the  Estimates  of  the 
British  Museum  no  Minister  of  the  Crown 
even  professes  to  be  responsible  to  this 
House  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  two, 
the  small  modicum  of  responsibility  that 
does  exist  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  because 
it  is  both  anomalous  and  shifting.  And  to 
this  fact  do  i  conBdently  attribute  the  mis- 
management which  exists. 

With  regard  to  the  two  Picture  Galle- 
ries, the  Treasury  is  the  only  recognised 
authority  in  this  House.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  asked»  and  what  mere  do 
you  want  ?  Is  not  the  Treasury  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  have  you  not 
in  that  way  got  for  these  institutions  a  re- 
sponsible Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  Well, 
Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 
Treasury  in  such  a  capacity  as  that ;  for 
I  do  believe,  that  if  there  be  any  one 
doctrine  more  sound  than  another,  if  there 
be  any  one  dogma  that  has  on  its  side  a 
greater  weight  of  testimony,  modern  and 
less  recent,  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  the 
Treasury  should  be  a  controlling  and  not  an 
administering  body,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  combine  the  two  duties  of  checking  and 
spending  must  necessarily  weaken  its  powers 
of  efficiency  in  both  functions.  This  view 
of  the  proper  duties  of  the  Treasury  is 
strongly  laid  down  by  Earl  Russell,  who, 
in  1854,  in  speaking  of  the  position  of  the 
Commissariat  of  that  time,  administered 
by  the  Treasury,  spoke  in  the  following 
words  z — 

*<  Now,  although  the  Treasury  should  have  the 
general  superintendenoe  of  the  financial  ooncems 
of  the  public,  there  does  not  seem  any  conveni- 
ence, but  the  ooncraiy,  in  an  officer  of  ihe  Trea- 
sury having  the  regulation  of  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  rations  to  troops.  That  is 
business  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  do- 
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partment  which  has  the  general  supenisioii  sal 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  country ;  it  ii  la 
executive  function,  and  should  rather  belong  to  la 
executive  Minister,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  State, 
than  to  the  department  of  the  Treasury."— [S 
J3an$€urd,  oxuv.,  330.] 

And,  again,  in  the  same  debate,  another 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Herbert),  whose  untimdj 
death  has  been  lately  deplored  by  the  na- 
tion, and  who  at  that  time  filled  the  post  of 
Secretai'y  of  War,  expressed  himself  u 
follows : — 

'*  I  think  the  department  of  the  Treasury,  wfaidk 
is  a  department  of  check,  but  which  is  not  ao  ad- 
ininistrative  department,  should  not  be  intraited 
with  a  duty  of  that  kind." 

And,  again,  when  speaking  of  the  Seere- 
Ury  of  War  being  intrust^  with  ths 
duties  of  War  Office  and  Treasury,  he 
says— 

"  If,  therefore,  you  have  him  doing  the  duties  of 
both  departments,  be  ceases  to  have  any  dwck  or 
control." 

And  further  on  he  adds — 

**If,  therefore,  you  combine  the  two  tfaio^, 
you  do  away  with  the  whole  system  of  eoonomieal 
coQtrol/'-*{3  Bantard,  cxxxv.,  335.] 

But,  besides  these  great  statesmen  of  the 
present  day,  Lhave  other  authorities  eqosllj 
unexceptionable  to.  quote.  Sir  Hesij 
Parnell,  in  his  able  work  on  Fiosneiid 
Reform,  published  in  1830,  constaotlj  re- 
fers to  and  bases  his  arguments  on  the 
fact,  that  all  departments  are  subordinate 
to  the  Treasury,  and  that  to  it  rigfatlj 
belongs  the  control  over  the  expenditure. 
Then  there  is  another  work,  of  oor  ovn 
times,  to  which  1  wish  to  call  attention. 
It  is  a  work  on  Representative  Govern- 
ment, and  is  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
authority  will  not  be  disputed  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  Members  of  this  Boose. 
This  work,  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  after 
alluding  to  the  control  which  the  Tressoiy 
should  exercise  over  the  other  department«, 
goes  on  to  say-^ 

*'  There  is  a  radical  distinction  between  con- 
trolling the  business  of  Government  and  actoail/ 
doing  it.  The  same  person  or  body  may  be  able 
to  control  everything,  but  cannot  possibly  do  tftrj- 
thing  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  its  control  over  every- 
thing will  be  more  perfect  the  less  it  personaUf 
attempts  to  do." 

Thus  much,  then,  for  individual  authoritiH; 
but  there  remains  one,  the  result  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  a  Royal  Commissioo. 
That  Commission  was  appointed  in  1837, 
and  led  to  most  valuable  results.  The  Re- 
port is  one  for  which  I  naturally  have  the 
most  profound  respect,  and  it  thus  spesb 
of  the  Treasury  as  an  executive — 
*'  Butabove all,  byihis  change  [that  is,rsnoTsI 
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can  deny  that  these  boards  contain  all  that 
is  most  remarkable  for  intellectaal  attain- 
ments, and  high  social  position;  but  that 
Torj  fact  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
most  have  their  time  fullj  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs,  and  have  proportionably 
less  time  to  gife  to  the  duties  in  qnestionk 
1  am  about  to  speak  of  them  as  being 
members  of  an  irresponsible  corporation, 
and  to  denounce  the  system  of  which  they 
are,  I  doubt  not,  the  able  exponents.  WeU 
then,  Sir,  my  position  is  this,  that  boairda 
as  cfx^cutive  bddies,  are  wrohg  in  prittci* 
pie;  and  have  been  condemned,  as  such, 
in  all  times,  and  by  great  authorities.  Sir 
Henty  Pamell,  in  his  work  on  Excise 
Inquiry,  declared  that  they  deprive  the 
public  of  the  security  of  jpersonal  respon- 
sibility, and  that  the  responsibility  of  a 
board,  ^ptasi  board,  is  worthless;  and,  again, 
says  Jeremy  Bentham,  "Why,  a  board, 
my  Lord,  is  a  streen,  a  screen  to  hide 
abuse  in  every  shape;  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody ^s  business."  And 
Stuart  Mill,  likewise,  in  glowing  terms  cor- 
roborates the  opinions  of  Parnell  and  Ben- 
tham. But,  Sir,  I  have  another^  and,  if 
possible,  a  more  valuable  witness,  whom  I 
should  like  to  cbll  into  court,  especially 
when  i  come  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  British  Museum.  Deeply  do  I  regret 
that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Layard) 
valuable  as  his  services  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  the  country,  had  not  delayed 
taking  office  for  a  few  months,  as  in  that 
case  the  Motion  which  I  am  about  to  make 
would  have  had  the  adyantage  of  being 
backed  by  his  own  eloquence,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  high  authority  of  his  long 
experience  in  subjects  of  this  nature. 

Well,  Sir,  in  addition  to  all  the  eminent 
writers  and  statesmen  whose  opinions  1 
have  given,  I  find  further  confirmation  of 
the  views  which  I  urge  in  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  itself;  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  conclusively  to  show,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  legislation  for  the  last  forty  years 
has  been  to  increase  personal  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  to  repudiate  the 
authority  of  boards  as  an  executive.  The 
first  case  to  which  I  will  refer  is  the 
navy  :  in  1832,  Sir  James  Graham — whose 
lamented  death,  for  his  wise  counsels  and 
administrative  ability,  has  left  a  gap  in 
this  House  not  easy  to  fill — came  down 
and  proposed  to  simplify  the  cumbrous 
machinery  by  which  the  navy  was  then 
governed.  Up  to  that  time  it  consisted 
of  three  numerous  boards,  and  Sir  James, 


of  Commissariat  from  the  Treasury]  the  Treasury 
woald  be  relieved  from  basinets  whioh  we  consider 
it  wron^,  in  principle)  that  it  should  nndertake, 
and  this  large  branch  of  public  ser?ice  would  be 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  depart- 
ment which  ought  to  be  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  armj. 
The  Treasury,  being  charged  with  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  duty  of  controlling  the  expenditure 
of  each  separate  department,  it  se^ms  to  us  that 
when  that  Board  also  takes  upon  itself  the  man- 
agement of  a  service  involTing  large  expenditure, 
it  leaves  its  proper  sphere.  Whatever  be  the  de- 
partment which  immediately  applies  the  public 
money,  in  carrying  on  any  branch  of  the  service, 
the  proceedings  of  that  department  X>aght  to  be 
subjeoted  to  the  superintendence  of  some  distinct 
and  superior  authority.  But  this  can  no,  longer  be 
the  case  when  the  Treasury,  to  which  this  autho- 
rity  properly  belongs,  and  over  which  there  is  in 
the  Executive  Government  no  higher  poWer,  as« 
sumes  also  those  administrative  fonctions  which 
ought  to  be  subordinate.  This  is  an  objection  of 
principle  to  the  existing  arrangement  which,  in 
our  opinion,  should  be  decisive." 

But,  Sir,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall  be  reminded 
that  a  sum  is  annually  voted  for  the  "  Civil 
Contingencies"  of  the  country,  and  that 
that  sum  is  administered  by  the  Treasury, 
independent  of  all  other  departments. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  does  not  the  very 
name  **  contingency  "  show  that  this  is  an 
exceptional  case,  and  that  it  is  a  fund  to 
meet  "unforeseen"  expenses  and  sudden 
emergencies,  and  certainly  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  same  categories  as  the  large  sums 
voted  for  science  and  art,  and  which  have 
now  become  part  of  the  regular  and  annual 
service  of  the  country  ?  The  case  of  the 
Civil  Contingencies,  I  venture  to  think, 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  my  po- 
sition. It  is  "  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule,"  and  a  ffolden  rule  it  is  ;  that 
the  Treasury  should  control  and  check,  but 
not  administer,  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  I  will  proceed  to  state  the 
second  cause  to  whioh  I  mainly  attri- 
bute the  mismanagement  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  is,  that  they  are  admi- 
nistered by  large  bodies  of  irresponsible 
men.  Now,  Sir,  as  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject  with  which  I  am  dealing,  there 
must  be  much  of  a  personal  matter,  I  am 
anxious,  before  I  go  any  further,  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  saying  one  word 
whioh  can  be  considered  disrespectful  to 
any  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
compose  these  bodies.  And,  Sir,  perhaps 
1  cannot  give  to  the  House  a  better  assur- 
ance of  this,  than  by  calling  attention  to 
the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  your  honoured 
name  stands  foremost  among  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.     No  one,  indeed. 
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in  hif  able  speech*  which  proposed  to 
•weep  awaj  two  of  these,  sad  to  re-model 
the  third>  prodaeed  considerable  effect  in 
the  Hoasct  bj  proving  that  the  principle 
which  he  adfooated  was  not  a  new  one— 

«<  Ttm/'  tsid  tbe  right  bon.  Btfonelv  <^  to  &fr. 
P«p7i'  DMinoirt,  in  wbLh  book  it  wm  stated,  that 
JamM  II.»  then  Duke  of  Tork,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  ofiftoe  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  found  himself 
compelled  to  dismiss  thMe«abordinate  bdardft,  aad 
with  the  assistsnoe  of  ibor  oommissioners,  nnited 
the  whole  oeotrol  of  the  eivii  ndministratien  of  the 
aav7  in  his  own  hnnds.  Theeflioctsofthtsaltera> 
tion  were  almost  immediately  risible  i  it  was  the 
first  dawning  of  that  brighter  era  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  splendonr  whioh  had  siaee  enoom- 
passed  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  aad  had  at  length 
nUsed  it  to  that  pianaele  of  glory,  where  it  had 
sinee  remained  the  envy  and  wonder  of  sorreond- 
ing  nations.**— [S  Bamcurd,  x.  S50.] 

Then,  Sir*  came  the  case  of  the  Record 
Commission,  and  to  this  I  wish  more  par- 
ticularly to  call  the  attention  of  mj  riglvt 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridge 
Uaiversitj  (Mr.  Walpole),  and  the  othor 
Trastees  of  the  British  Moseum  who 
may  have  seats  in  this  House.  Well»  that 
Commission  was  constituted  ?ery  much 
like  the  British  Musenm ;  the  Trustees 
consisted  of  the  great  officers  of  State,  and 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country. 
For  some  time>  public  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  administration  of  this  body, 
and  the  feeliog  thai  it  had  been  mismanaged 
was  general ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  but  little  hope  of  being  able  to  effect 
a  reform,  on  account  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  goreming  body.  Thus  mat- 
ters stood  in  1836,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Buller  moved  for  and  obtained  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter;  clear 
evidence  of  this  mismansgement  was  ad- 
duced, and  so  strong  was  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  that  justice  triumphed  over 
wealth  and  influence,  the  Trustees  were 
abolished,  and  the  whole  thing  was  placed, 
as  Mr.  Buller  recommended,  unaer  an 
effective  and  responsible  management.  I 
will  neit  allude  to  the  case  of  Uie  Schools 
of  Design.  These  were  originally  called 
into  existence  by  the  recommendation  of 
a  Select  Committee,  which  sat  in  1837, 
under  the  presidence  of  Mr.  Ewart.  At 
the  outset.  Government  officers  were  al* 
lowed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Boards,  but  had  no  distinct  authority.  This 
system,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  failed,  and  in  1850  another  Se- 
lect Committee  was  appointed,  over  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Membw  for 
Ashton-under-Lyne  (Mr.  Milner  Gibson) 
presided ;  the  report  of  this  Committee 
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led  to  further  modifications,  but  thej  Cd 
not  meet  the  wants  of  tbe  case ;  sobseqieDV 
ly  Mr.  Labottchere  (new  Lord  Tasotoo) 
began  a  reform,  and  in  1852  my  ri|U 
hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Henley,  Member  for  Ox« 
fordshire,  at  thai  time  President  of  tin 
Board  of  Trade,  swept  away  the  previeos 
management  and  placed  it  under  a  respoD* 
sible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  Presideit 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  whose  depart- 
ment it  has  since  been  reoMred  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Bdncstien,  and 
has  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  colleetioB 
which  is  now  familiarly  known  nnder  tbs  eo- 
pkonioos  title  of  the  "  Brompton  BoiWa" 
Then,  again,  Sir,  there  is  the  esse  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.  Up  to  the 
year  1846,  the  Poor  Laws  had  been 
administered  by  a  body  of  irresponsible 
Commissioners,  not  having  seats  in  Ps^ 
Itament.  During  the  distress,  which  wis 
at  that  time  rife  in  the  country,  tbe  greet 
inconvenience  of  this  system  was  ielt» 
and  the  Government  of  Lord  /obn  Rueeell 
successfully  grappled  with  the  diffieoltj. 
A  Bill  was  passed  which,  by  plsdog  tvo 
officers  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  Ptrlis- 
ment,  virtually  brought  the  whole  distri- 
bution and  management  of  the  Poor  Lev 
funds  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Since  that  time  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  those  unseemlj 
charges  which  were  formerly  made  sgsioet 
the  manner  of  administering  the  Poor  Lsv 
funds.  This  change  was  t^vocated  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  late  Mr.  Hame, 
by  Lord  Harry  Vane,  by  tbe  late  Sir  Jsmee 
Graham,  expressly  on  the  gronnd  of  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  securing  personal  responsibility; 
and  Sir  George  Grey  further  adduced  se  a 
reason  for  tbe  alteration  proposed,  the  greet 
inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  impoesi- 
bility  of  obtaining  any  information,  except- 
ing at  second  hand,  and  from  the  very  persw 
whose  judgment  and  discretion  might  be 
called  in  question.  Well,  Sir,  that  same 
inconvenience  exists,  in  an  exaggersted 
degree,  in  the  case  of  the  Art  Institstioiie 
of  this  coontryat  the  present  day.  Take 
for  example  the  National  Gallery,  and  let 
us  suppose  that  an  hon.  Member  ohjecti 
to  some  administrative  act  of  Sir  Chsrlee 
Eastlake,  either  in  regard  to  the  sea 
given,  or  to  the  merits  of  any  partieotsr 
picture :  what  happens  ?  Why,  Sir,  vp 
jumps  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasai7»sr 
tbe  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  sad 
professes,  naturally  enough,  prcSfonnd  i|^ 
norance  of  the  matter,  but  promises  to 
write  for  further  information.     When  asxt 
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the  Bobjeot  oomes  on,  the  hon.  Uember 
reeeiyes  the  eomfofting  aMurance  that  a 
reply  has  been  received  from  the  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  that  all  that 
had  been  done  by  him,  had  been  done  and 
was  for  the  best. 

But,  Sir,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  changes  that  has  been  made  in  this 
direetion,  was  that  which  was  made  in  the 
army  departments  in  1854.  Up  to  that 
period,  although  a  Committee  had  strongly 
reported  twenty  years  before,  the  army 
administration  remained  in  the  hands  of 
four  or  fife  different  Members  of  the 
Government ;  there  was  the  Secretary  at 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies^  the 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  our  old  friend  the  Treasury, 
and  they  had  each  and  all  a  finger  in  the 
military  pie.  The  unhappy  war  with 
Russia,  which  at  that  period  broke  out, 
drew  eloser  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
at  length,  after  twenty  years,  the  re- 
commendations of  the  commission  were 
carried  out,  tho  administration  of  the 
Commissariat  was  remored  from  the  Trea- 
sury, and  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  created,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  Under  Secretary,  now  administers  the 
a£^irs  of  the  army,  proposes  the  Esti- 
mates, and  lays  before  Parliament  any 
information  that  may  be  required.  Well, 
Sir,  then  I  come  next  to  the  Indian 
Empire.  Up  to  the  year  1858  there  ex- 
isted for  that  magnificent  dependency  a 
double  Qoremment,  which  shifted  the 
blame  from  one  to  another.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  should  hare 
been  responsible  to  Parliament,  was  con- 
stantly thwarted,  and  his  authority  for  a 
time  set  at  nought  by  a  body  of  irresponsi- 
ble merchants  sitting  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
The  absurdity  of  this  was  patent.  The 
new  India  Bill  was  introduced,  and,  as  the 
House  is  well  aware,  the  whole  responsi- 
bility and  power  was  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  true  he  is  assisted  in  de- 
liberation by  a  Board  of  eighteen  council- 
lors, but  they  are  merely  for  deliberative 
purposes,  and  the  voices  of  the  whole 
eighteen  can  be  overruled  by  the  ipse  durii 
of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  indeed,  I  am 
told,  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  not 
even  asked  for  their  advice,  but  are  merely 
puppets,  in  tho  despotic  clutch  of  the  right 
non.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (Sir  Charles  Wood),  who,  it  appears, 
thinks  the  best  way  to  govern  India  is  to 
listen  to  his  own  advice  and  not  to  that  of 


his  council.  That  right  hon.  Baronet,  by 
all  accounts,  appeara  to  treat  them  as  a 
they  owed  their  eziatenee  rather  to  the 
power  of  vested  interests  in  impeding  the 
passing  of  a  useful  measnre,  than  to  any 
specific  merits  of  their  own.  But,  Sir, 
besides  the  instances  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, the  recent  case  of  the  Education 
Commission  furnishes  me  with  another  il- 
lustration of  the  advantages  of  the  course 
which  I  am  about  to  ask  the  House  to 
sanction  in  the  case  of  the  Art  Institutions. 
And,  Sir,  I  must  once  more  direct  the 
especial  attention  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cambridge  Univeruty  (Mr. 
Walpolo),  to  the  facts  which  I  am  allout  to 
lay  before  the  House.  Originally,  every 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  had,  ex  q^Scto,  « 
seat  at  the  Education  Board,  but  yet  there 
was  no  individual  official  responsibility. 
What  was  every  one's  business  was  no  one*a 
business;  and  we  owe  it  to  the  sa^eity 
and  intelligence  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Droitwioh,  that  that  system 
was  put  an  end  to.  A  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  is  now  present 
in  this  House,  whose  duties,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cabe 
(Mr.  Lowe)  could  tell  us,  are,  as  far  as 
supplying  varied  information,  no  sinecure 
at  the  present  day.  There  have  been 
many  smaller  changes,  and  redistributions, 
made  in  the  various  offices  of  the  State  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction. 

WeU,  Sir,  I  hope  I  have  now  proved  to 
the  House  this  fact,  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  modern  legislation  has  been  to  sweep 
away  Boards,  as  executive,  and  to  increase 
personal  and  individual  responsibility.  It 
IS  scarcely  necessary  to  guard  myself 
against  misapprehension,  by  stating  that 
it  is  only  as  an  executive,  that  I  wish  to 
repudiate  Boards.  "  In  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  is  wisdom,"  and  as  deliberative 
or  consultative  bodies  they  have  most  use- 
ful and  valuable  duties  to  perform.  Nor 
do  I  think  the  three  institutions  to  which  I 
am  about  to  call  attention  ought  alone  to 
be  excepted  from  the  category  of  changes 
effected.  The  first  of  those  institutions 
to  which  I  will  particularly  advert,  is  one 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  "  flea- 
bite,"  so  far  as  the  actual  money,  as  yet 
expended  upon  it,  is  concerned  ;  but  the 
amount  of  the  Vote  does  not  in  any  way 
weaken  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  principle 
remains  intact.  The  British  Historical  Por- 
trait Gallery  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and^ 
with  the  marvellous  facilities  for  increasing 
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that  these  Votes  have  lately  displayed,  we 
beed  not  despah-  of  seeing  even  this 
smaH  objection  disappear.  It  is  managed 
hy  a  body  of  Trustees,  whose  nam^s  wonld, 
in  themsteWes,  appear  to  bespeak  confi- 
deVice  t  for  amon^  them,  besides  the  usoal 
display  of  high  officials,  are  to  he  foand 
the  names  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli),  the  noble 
Lottl  the  Member  for  Stamford  ^Lord 
Robert  Cecil),  Earl  Stanhope,  the  noble 
L6rd  the  Member  for  Lynn  Regis  (Lord 
Stanley),  and  sooie  of  the  most  distin- 
goished  Aien  in  the  country.  I  ^antiot, 
faowefer,  see  that  the  result  of  its  manage- 
ment is  in  any  way  satisfactory.  I  have 
tried  on  two  or  tbrei^  occasions  to  visit  it, 
and  on  the  last  I  wl^s  fortunate  eftough  to 
find  it  opeti  to  the  ptiblic.  The  brass 
plate  On  the  door  of  the  building,  announc- 
ing the  existence  of  the  pictures  within,  is 
BO  in^nit^simally  stnall  as  not  to  be  very 
likely  to  attract  much  notice,  except  from 
eager  lovers  of  art,  whose  eyes  are  as  keen 
as  their  taste  for  pictures,  iiaving,  hovr- 
ever,  by  perseverance,  at  length  gained 
my  point,  I  found  that  the  collection  con- 
sisted in  all  of  about  120  **  #orks  of  art*' 
— drawings,  busts,  and  paintings) — for 
'•works  of  art,"  I  suppose, in  courtesy  I 
must  call  them.  They  are  exhibited,  in 
dimly-lighted,  ill-arranged  rooms.  Of  the 
120  «•  works  of  art,"  ahout  42  are  gifts  ; 
therefore  there  remain  80  that  have  been 
purchased,  since  its  establishment  in  1^56. 
But  these  paintings,  are  mostly  by  un- 
known artists,  and  are  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  even  as  to  the  subject  repre- 
sented ;  detailed  information,  concerning 
which  is  conveyed  by  means  of  catalogues, 
modestly  charged  at  If.  6d,  each.  I  may 
add,  that  the  collection  is  open  only  twice 
a  week,  after  mid-day.  On  my  return  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  anxious  to 
see  whether  all  these  details  were  laid 
before  it ;  and  in  the  library  I  looked  for 
what  information  was  contained  with  re- 
spect to  them  in  the  Estimates.  From 
those  valuable  documents  1  learned  that 
for  the  first  three  years  the  public  had 
been  altogether  excluded  ;  that  during  the 
next  two  years  admission  was  by  tickets, 
obtainable  from  certain  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  during  the  last  year  the 
public  had  been  admitted — as  they  ought 
to  be — ^free  !  1  next  found,  that  the  first 
Vote  for  them  was  taken  in  1856-7,  and 
that  the  House  was  then  promised  a  col- 
lection of  historic  portraits,  in  aid  of  which 
a  Vote  should  annually  be  proposed  to  Par- 
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liament.  After  a  year  or  two,  the  Tn»- 
tees,  in  a  fit  of  extreme  generosity.  pro> 
mised  to  lay  an  annual  report  before 
Parliament.  To  those  reports  1  esgerij 
addressed  myself,  and  I  found  that  tbej, 
after  allowing  that  the  public  bad  been  td- 
mitted  doritog  one  year  only,  and  that  the 
rooms  wiere  too  small  to  exhibit  the  Isrgest 
of  the  pictures,  generally  wound  op  bj 
begging  that  Padfament  would  not  ask  the 
price  given  for  the  pictures  that  had  bees 
bought,  and  by  at  the  same  time  expreie- 
ittg  a  hope  that,  seeing  the  great  resolti 
th^t  had  ensOed  from  the  experiment,  tbe 
House  would  hot  refuse  to  continue  the 
same  generous  assistance  that  it  bid 
hitherto  done.  These  then.  Sir,  are  tbe 
^nefits  which  the  publie  enjoy  iron 
the  sums  that  have  been  voted  in  aid 
of  the  British  Hlstoricd  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. But  no.  Sir,  it  is  not  quite  sQ. 
I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  that,  inadditieo, 
there  is  the  gratifying  fact  that  we  hsfs  t 
Secretary,  a  gentleman  no  doubt  of  great 
eminence,  who  occupies  the  npper  storiea 
of  this  genteel  residence  in  Great  George 
Street,  and  whose  *'  dignified  repose  '*  ii 
only  intruded  upon  by  the  inquisitorial  pub- 
lic to  the  extent  of  eight  hours  a  week. 

Well,  Sir,  and  now  I  oome  to  the 
National  Grallery,  and  certainly  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  Institution  was  not  in  a 
satisfact6ry  state ;  at  the  same  time,  1 
am  willing  to  admit  the  salutary  nature  of 
the  change  which  was  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  ezeeo- 
tive  Board.  There  is,  however,  still  a 
shifting  and  uncertain  responsibility:  at 
one  time  it  is  the  Director  and  the  Tnia- 
tees,  and  at  another  it  is  the  Treaauiy. 
The  Estimates  are  moved  by  tbe  ChaB- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  is  responsible  for 
the  brick  and  mortar  work  ;  and  certaislj, 
considering  the  shifting  evasions  and  vague 
replies  given  last  year  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Works  to  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  dj- 
self  especially,  respecting  recent  altera- 
tions and  so-called  improvements  in  the 
National  Gallery,  the  House  will  well  onder 
stand  why  I  shall  not  at  the  close  of  mj 
speech  recommend  placing  these  valoable 
institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Works.  I  will  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, trouble  the  House  with  any  remarb 
on  the  continued  occupation  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  buUdiog  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  So  many  Committees  and  Com- 
missions, and  Ministers  past  and  preaeoK, 
have  declared  against  it,  that  it  would  be 
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a  mere  waste  of  time  to  make  anj  i  replied  with  some  warmth  that  Sir  Charles 
lengthened  observations  upon  it.  What  1 1  Eastlake  and  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
want  is  to  show  to  the  Hoase  the  nnsatis-  j  Gallery  were  alone  responsible,  and  eer- 
factory,  because  shifting,  nature  of  the  re-  tainly  not  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
sponsibility  which  exists  with  respect  to  ment.  Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  National  Gallery.  I  will  take,  first  of  the  shifting  nature  of  the  responsibility.  It 
all,  the  purchase  of  pictures ;  and  here  the  was  known  to  the  GoTcmment  at  the 
House  will  permit  me  to  repeat  what  I '  time  when  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  took  the 
have  already  said  in  a  more  general  form,  [post  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
that  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  say  any-  Gallery,  that  he  boldly  avowed  he  would 
thing  which  can  be  considered  disrespectful  I  not  be  responsible  for  any  pictures  except 
to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  1  am  not  suffi-  I  those  of  the  Italian  school.  On  whose 
ciently  experienced  and  acquainted  with  art '  taste  we  were  to  rely  for  the  purehase  of 
to  put  myself  in  opposition  to  that  gentle-  I  pictures  of  other  schools  did  not  appear 
man.     Good  judges  hare  assured  me  that   to  be  so  clear.     The  next  case  was  also 


Sir  Charles  has  been  indefatigable  in  the 
work  of  collecting  for  the  National  Gallery, 
and  by  his  zeal,  taste,  and  judgment,  he 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  art 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  but  the  system  of  shifting  re- 
sponsibility, to  which  I  wish  my  censures 
to  apply. 

In  1855-6  a  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
German  school,  known  as  the  Kriiger  Col- 
lection, was  for  sale,  and  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  sent  two  gentlemen  over  to 
Hanover  to  look  at  the  pictures.  The 
gentlemen  thus  commissioned  not  only 
looked  at,  but  bought  the  pictures,  and  they 
were  brought  to  England,  but  the  purchase 
was  in  the  mass  repudiated  by  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  hecause  the  greater  part  of  the 
paintings  were  mere  rubbish.  In  order,  I 
suppose,  to  let  down  the  taxpayers  easy, 
a  few  of  the  best  of  them  were  hong  up 
in  the  National  Gallery  ;  some  were  sent 
to  Ireland — as  a  measure,  I  presume  of 
justice  to  Ireland;  and  the  rest  were 
sold  for  an  old  song.  Certainly,  this 
time,  the  Director  and  Trustees  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  purchase 
of  this  collection.  Now,  in  1857-8  there 
was  another  purchase,  and  this  time 
the  picture  was  reputed  to  be  a  Paul 
Veronese.     Into   the   merits   or  demerits 


one  in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton figured.  In  1859  the  hon.  Member 
called  attention  to  impolitic  purchases  of 
pictures,  and,  above  all,  to  the  general 
mismanagement  of  the  National  Gallery 
under  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  and  the  Trus- 
tees. He  was  informed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  he  had  chosen  a 
wrong  time  for  his  strictures  ;  that  the 
management  of  the  National  Gallery  was 
regulated  by  a  Treasury  Minute  passed 
in  1855;  that  the  ^re  years  during  which 
the  Minute  was  to  remain  in  force  were 
almost  run  out;  and  that  the  date  of  their 
expiration  would  be  the  proper  time  for 
considering  the  whole  matter.  In  the 
following  session,  after  the  Treasury  Minute 
had  ceased  to  exist,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  again  attempted  to  raise  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake.  What  was  then  the  answer  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  '*  Oh!" 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  *'  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  Treasury  Minute  has  run  out, 
but  it  is  quite  useless  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, for  the  Government  have  renewed  it 
in  its  old  shape;"  and  in  this  summary 
manner  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  was 
pot  down.  Could  a  stronger  proof  be  ad* 
dttced  of  the  utter  want  of  anything  like 
settled  or  individual  responsibility?  On 
that  occasion  the  boo.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 


ments 

of  that  picture  it  is  not  my  intention  '■  chequer;  but  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
to  enter ;  but  in  passing  I  may  re- 1  of  the  Government  got  up,  and,  in  his 
mark  that,  while  the  picture  was  declared  usual  felicitous  way,  told  the  House  that 
by  the  official  journal  of  Venice  to  be  worth  the  Trustees  had  re-elected  Sir  Charles 
£300,  they  gave  £2,000  for  it.  Be  that  I  Eastlake,  and  that  the  Treasury  had  only 
as  it  may,  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, !  confirmed  the  appointment.  This  is  an 
an  authority  in  these  matters,  doubted  the  '  illustration  of  the  double  government  of 
wisdom  and  policy  of  that  purchase,  and  i  the  National  Gallery.  I  admit,  however, 
^ked  the  Treasury  who  was  responsible !  that  the  case  of  the  National  Gallery  is 
for  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  at  that  time  holding  I  better  than  that  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Board  of 
VOL.  CLJiy .      [third  sbries.]  '         3  L 
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Triutf^  ar«  lew  BnmeroiiB,  «Bd  beeftose, 
in  the  3ec#nd  pUce,  the  Direotor  and  Trap- 
tees  are  oooiinated  l>y  tbe  Treaaurj.  Only 
ibe  other  day  a  friend  said  to  me,  "  Why, 
what  more  perfect  control  do  you  want  ? 
Pon't  yoQ  know  the  control  which  the 
Treasury  baa  orer  tbe  National  Gallery  ? 
Why,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery are  all  audited  at  tbe  Audit  Office." 
What  an  awkward  hei  was  this !  Here, 
thought  I  to  myself,  is  an  end  of  my  case 
against  the  maqagement  pf  tbe  Natieoal 
Gallery,  If  I  wish  to  make  any  i^proasion 
on  tbe  Bouse,  I  must  put  it  all  by,  and  roust 
aet  to  work  and  try  to  take  up  some  other 
subject  But  when  I  heard  tbe  speech  of 
tbe  noble  Lard  the  Member  for  Hunting- 
donshire tbe  other  night,  my  attention  was 
called  to  tbe  duties  of  tbe  Audjt  Office, 
and  I  remembered  that  that  office  was 
always  subordinate  to  tbe  Treasury,  and 
that  accounts  wbi<^  it  disallowed  were  fre- 

Jqently  passed  by  tbe  superior  authority, 
came,  then,  to  tbe  oondasion,  that  tbe 
check  afforded  by  tbe  audit  of  tbe  National 
Gallery  accounts  was  not  so  satisfactory 
after  all.  Common  sense,  indeed,  will  tall 
one,  that  if  tbe  Treasury  frame  the  Esti- 
mates, and  ha?e  power  to  authorise  them, 
it  will  not  be  likely  to  alter  them  at  tbe 
instaoce  of  an  authority  subordinate  to 
its  own ;  therefore  I  felt  I  could  not  do 
better  than  proceed  with  my  Motion. 
This,  Sir,  is  not  tbe  proper  mement  to 
dwell  upon  tbe  part  played  by  the  Board 
of  Works.  80  wanton  a  system  of  mis- 
management and  eztraTsgaace  daierfies  to 
bA?e  a  whole  evening  to  itself,  and  1  hope 
the  SessioB  will  not  be  aUowed  to  pass 
without  a  thorough  and  searehing  discna- 
aion.  Meanwhile,  I  entreat  the  House  to 
assist  those  who  wash  to  mske  the  Govern* 
jnent  bripg  forward  tbe  Totea  for  public 
works  at  a  period  of  tbe  Session  when  they 
can  be  fairly  and  freely  discussed,  and  aot 
at  the  advent  of  tbe  grouse  season,  when 
tbe  iUustrieuB  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Bfloch  are  left  much  to  themselves.  These 
wbo  remember  tbe  manner  in  which  qnes- 
tioBS  en  these  subjects  have  been  treated 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  the  shifty 
evasions  with  whicb  one  is  systematically 
put  off,  will  not  wonder  when  I  aver  that  I 
skysU  not  conclude  my  speecb  by  i|  proposid 
to  place  these  valuable  institutions  under 
the  management  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  case  of  tbe  British  Museum,  which 

I  now  approach,  is  rather  an  alarming  one. 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  tbe  terror  which 

my  proposal  has  excited  in  tlie  lobhiea»  I 

Lord  Henry  Lennox 


copld  aln>ost  be  tempted  to  aoppooe  thst  it 
was   of   that   radical   and    revolutWasry 
nature  which  tbe  Chancellor  of  tk^  Bi> 
chequer  said  in  18W  could  alone  meet  tbe 
difficulties  and  necessities  of  tbe  oaso.    I 
hope  to  prove,  however,  thai  I  a«i  not  w 
revolutionary  in  my  designa  aa  ^ther  lbs 
Cbaaoellor  cl  tbe  Exchequer  pr  tbe  Uadc^ 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaire.    There  is 
an  old  saying  that  the  State  of  Denmark  is 
rotten,  and  1  believe.  Sir,  that  tbe  maaags- 
mant  of  tbe  British  Museum  is  mock  is 
tbe  same  condition.    It  has  hitherto  bees 
viewed  with  superstitious  awQ«  but  I  (nnly 
believe  that  under  the  influence  of  a  little 
daylight  that  pompous  fragment  will  cran- 
ble  away  as  OMily  as   did  tbe  Setoni 
Commissiou  of  former  times.    Now,  Sir,  I 
hope  bon.  Geqtlemen  witb  wbom  I  have 
conversed  in  the  lobbies  will  not  take  it 
personal  to  themselves,  if  I  aay,  tbsA  itb 
quite  surprising  the  amount  qf  ignorsnee 
whicb  exists  with  respect  to  the  firitiik 
Museum,  even  among  those  Members  wbo 
profess  to  take  an  interest  in  the^e  sab- 
jects.      Considering  that  it  haa  cost  tbe 
country  since  its  formation  £3,000,000  or 
£4,000,900.   it  U  astouisbinf  that  tbe 
Gentlemen  wbom  I  see  arouqd  me,  asd 
who  represent   tbe    tigtpayon    of   this 
country,  should  not  have  made  tbemselres 
a  little  better  iKsquainted  with  tbeoii|(is 
and   po|ition  of    that    great    institotioa. 
First  of  all,  thfn,  the  British  Uusew  iid 
not  originate  in  a  gift  or  legi^y,  but  wsi 
founded    at    the   beginning  of    tbe  Isit 
century   by  means   of   a  lottery.     The 
Government   ef  tli%t  day  isaued  bttecy 
tickets   to    the   amount   of    £300,000. 
Priaes  of  nsoderate  value  were  offered,  asd 
a   large  sum  was   obtained  ;    with  tbe 
£20,000   thus  realized  a  purchase  wsi 
mi^e  of  Sir  Hugh  Sloana's  e ollec^oe  of 
books    and  curiosities    i\km    located  at 
CheUea  ;  and  it  was  this,  not  any  gif^  w 
legacy*  which  fprmed  the  nudeuscftbe 
Museum  3   and.  Sir,  this   is  an  imps'' 
tant  fact  for  the  House  io  bear  in  misiL 
The  first  Act  of  Parliament  banded  tbii 
collection  over  '*  for  conservation'*  to  a 
numerous  body  of  tfua^es ;  b^t  eves  si 
that   early  period   this   vaa  tbeaght  a 
cambrous  machinery  for  a  gevemiag  bed/, 
and  a  standing  committee  was  appointei 
To  show  how  little  attention  at  that  pcrioi 
was  paid  to  this  matter*  I  will  read  to  tbs 
Houee  the  title  of  tbe  second  attcnp* 
that  was    made   at   legislating  for  tbe 
British  Museum.    The  tide  of  the  Act  cf 
George  II.  ran  thus^ 
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"  An  Ae*  to  prevent  tbe  destniMion  of  tara« 
pikes  mid  other  works  ereeted  ¥7  ordet  ef  Parlia- 
ment ;  to  frame  the  table  of  fees  to  be  taken  bj 
the  clerks  of  justices  of  the  peace ;  for  empower^ 
ing  a  certain  number  of  Trustees  of  the  British 
Mvflemm  to  4o  eertata  acts  ;  and  to  prermt 
eertain  paraoat  dfivii^  certain  •arriages,  from 
riding  npon  said  carriages." 

TIm  stattttet  undkr  whioh  tke  Miseam 
wsM  nuttiAged  had  been  renewed  eight  or 
ten  times  in  1785,  1804-8-14^3*39,  and 
Tariovs  cemmitteefl  aad  oommiteieiia  had 
aal  00  the  sii^eot.     It  would  app^r  that 
dissatiefaotios  as  to  the  state  of  matters 
had  existed  for  some  time,  when  in  1835 
m    Select    Comaiittee   was   appobted   by 
the  Honse   of    Commons.      That    Com- 
mittee eeneisted  of  mastj  of  th#  leading 
Members  of   the   Honse  at  that  period, 
ia^adtng  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Mor* 
peth  (now  Earl  of  Carlisle),  tlie  late  Sir 
Robert)  Inglis,  and   others.     At  the  end 
of  the  Session  of  1835  they  presented  a 
TolnmuioQa  bloe-book,  and  asked  for  leave 
to  sit  again  in  the  next  Session.   The  resalt 
was,  that  in  1836  they  presented  a  second 
eren  amre  penderons  blue-book,   with  a 
Beporty  not  so  decided  as  the  later  ones, 
but  expressing  sa  opinion  in  favoor  of  a 
less  nameroos  gsreming  body  and  strongly 
urging  that  the  post  el  Secretary  Librarian 
should  be  abf^ished.     This  was  followed  by 
another  Select  Committee  in  1838 ;  and 
in  June,  1847,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed ;  and  in  1848,  ''  considering  the 
Tarioas  and  grare  subjects  to  be  inquired 
into,"  a  supplementary  and  more  nnmerous 
Commission  was  appointed,  eontaining  the 
names  of  some  ef  tha  most  illustrious  in 
learning  and  literature.     The  lata  EsrI 
o#  Ettesmere,  Viseount  Canning,  Roderick 
Murohison,  Joseph  Hume,  Samuel  Rogers, 
Lord  Langdale,  llonckton  Milnes*  and  John 
Sbaw  Lefeyre  served  on  tbst  Commission., 
EYidence   was    taken   with    praiseworthy 
patience,  and  in  1 850  the  result  was  com- 
municated to  both  Houses  in  the  shape  of 
a  very  able  and  strongly- worded  Report, 
and   the  900  pages  of  evidence  on  the 
strength  of  which  that  Report  was  founded. 
It  wad  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners 
eixceptiog  one,  th»  late  Lord  Langdale,  who 
entered'  a  protest  against  this  strong  Re* 
port  for  not  being  strong  enough.      But 
even  these  inquiries  did   not  satisfy  the 
country,  aad  in  1860  another  Seleet  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  tho  instance  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  and  before  which  some  laost 
valuable  in£N<matton  was  adduced. 

Kow,  if  I  wished  to  take  my  stand  on 
any  ordinary  ground^  I  might  say  here  was 


a  primd  fade  case  of  mismanagement, 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  inquiries 
which  had  been  instituted  and  the  strongly* 
worded  reports  which  bad  resulted  from 
them.  I  hope  the  Honse  will  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  mention  of  all  these  blue- 
books ;  for  knowing  well  how  much  the 
sight  of  one  of  them  prejedioee  the  House 
against  any  case,  I  have  so  arranged  that 
notbiog  of  the  kind  shall  appear,  and  will 
ask  in  return  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
while  I  give  them  a  few  short  extroeta 
from  them,  and  which  I  have  transcribed 
into  the  unpretending  vohime  which  I  hold 
in  my  handl  Now,  want  of  time  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  into  any  minute  detaila 
to  show  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
management  of  the  British  Museum  ;  hut 
I  think  the  House  wiU  agree  with 
me  that  I  shall  have  sufiiciently  estab- 
lished my  case,  if  I  can  show  that  I 
am  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1850,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  the  evidence  of  several 
eminent  men.  Members  of  this  House,  and 
others  ;  and,  finally,  by  the  evidence  of  all 
the  principal  officers  in  the  British  Museum, 
adduced  before  the  Con^mittee  of  I860. 
Let  UB«  then,  examine  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  1850;  and  first  we  shall 
see  the  conclusions  tliey  arrived  at,  and 
secondly  the  remedies  which  they  propose 
for  such  a  state  of  things.  The  very  first 
words  contain  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
individual  merits  of  those  wlio  compose 
the  Board  of  Trustees ;  a  sentiment  with 
which  I  entirely  coincide,  and  which,  in 
feeble  Isfigusge,  I  have  conv^ed  to.  the 
House  regarding  tbose  who  compose  the 
ezeoutlve  in  the  three  great  Art  Institu- 
tions of  the  country — 

"  Sneh  a  Board  of  Trostets,  to  any  one  who 
aonsiders  the  individuals  who  oompfse  it,  with 
referenoe  to  their  rank,  lAteUigeooe,  and  abiJdty, 
would  give  assai'SAoe  rather  than  promise  of  tha 
most  nnexoeptiooable,  and,  indeed^  wisest  adminis* 
tration  in  every  department.  High  attainments  in 
literatare  and  In  science,  great  knowledge  and  ex- 
perienee  ef  the  world  and  its  aflairs,  and  practwed 
habits  of  business,  distinguish  many  of  them  in  an 
eminMU  degree ;  aad  it  wonld  be  nnjost  eiUier  to 
den^  the  interest,  which  all  of  them  foel  in  the 
prospeHtr  of  the  Institution,  or  aefrain  firom  ae- 
knofwledging  tths  devoted  asrviees  whioh  soma  of 
them  have  rendered  in  its  administration.  Bet, 
on  the  other  hand,  absorbing  pnblio  cares,  pro*- 
fessional  avocations,  and  the  pursuits  of  private) 
life,  must  in  many  instances,  prevent  those  indi- 
viduals whose  assistance  might  have  been  best 
relied  oa,  from  giving  anything  like  continued 
attention  to  the  aflairs  of  the  Institution ;  and, 
what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  the  large 
number  of  the  Board,  by  dividing,  or  rather  ex- 
tinguishing, individual  duty  or  responsibility,  has 
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in  a  great  mearare,  interfered  with  the  enperin- 
tendenoe  and  oontrol  which  might  have  been  use- 
fully exercised  bj  any  smaller  selected  number 
specially  charged  with  the  duty.  The  inconve- 
nience likely  to  result  from  the  aflkirs  of  the 
Museum  being  deTolved  upon  so  large  a  Board, 
appears  to  have  been  felt  at  a  very  early  period." 

Again— 

'*  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  Standing  Committee  should  hare  been 
confounded  with  the  general  Board,  without  any 
practical  distinction  between  their  ftmctions,  and 
that  the  actual  management  of  the  Museum  should 
have  dsTolTed  upon  a  fluctuating  Board,  baring 
no  special  charge,  nor  direct  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  and  all  ^s  in  constant  disregard  of  that 
precaution  which  the  Trustees  very  wisely  estab- 
lished against  themselTcs,  by  throwing  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  Museum  upon  a  portion  of 
their  number,  specially  appointed  and  acoepting." 

And  again — 

*'  To  return  to  the  Standing  Committee,  or  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees—for  these  may  be  spoken 
of  together — the  course  of  conduct/  ^g  k  jiiness  is, 
nnfbrtunately,  calculated  not  to  >rrc  .t,  but  to 
aggrayate,  the  inconvenience,'* 

And  further  on  occurs  .}ie  folio  zing  re- 
markable passage,  to  ;;'hich  I  beg  tbe 
especial  attention  of  tb'^  House: — 

"  On  the  whole,  the  oonc.uaion  has  been  forced 
upon  us,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Trustees  have 
exercised  their  functions  of  government  in  the 
Museimi  has  not  been  satis&ctory  ;  and  that  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  so  great  a  number  of 
Trustees,  and  from  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the 
Board,  have  been  increased  by  the  neglect  of  such 
precautions  as,  with  reference  to  the  accustomed 
modes  of  transacting  business,  we  should  expect 
to  find  strictly  in  observance.  However  admira- 
bly qualifled  the  Trustees  may  be  individually  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  it  is  impossible  to  ez< 
pect  satisfiMtion  in  the  conduct  of  their  aflkirs, 
where  they  act  not  by  a  selected  number,  but  at 
meetings — which  they  are  left  to  attend  as  they 
please,  and  as  leisure  and  inclination  serve— to 
which  they  are  called  by  summons  announcing  tbe 
time  of  meeting  merely,  but  giving  no  notice  of 
the  business — at  which  business  of  great  impor- 
tance to  departments  is  conducted  without  direct 
and  personal  intercourse  with  the  ofltcers  at  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  and  in  a  manner  so 
cumbrous  and  fittiffuing  as  to  be  hostile  alike  to 
good  decision  and  despatch." 

And  the  remedy  which  the  Commissioners 
proposed  to  apply,  was  given  in  tbe  follow- 
ing words : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  executive  management, 
your  Commissioners  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a  change  should  be  adopted,  involving  the 
abolition  of  the  ofltces  of  principal  librarian  and  of 
Secretary  as  they  now  exist,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  responsible  Executive  Oouncil." 

Two  plans  'were  suggested  for  carrying 
out  this  reform.  The  one  proposes  that 
tbe  Executive  Council  shonld  consist  of 
seven — the  chairman  and  two  members 
being  named,  and  the  two  latter  paid,  by 
the  Crown  ;  the  remaining  four  to  be 
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named  by  the  Trostees.  The  second  ^ 
was,  that  the  council  shonld  consist  of  five 
•^the  chairman  nominated  and  paid  bj  the 
Crown,  and  four  unpaid  assistants.  Both 
these  projects  were  recommended  with  tbe 
distinct  purpose  of  "  increasing  direct  sod 
persona]  responsibility."  But  as  I  bsfs 
said,  this  Report  was  not  ananimoos,  sad 
Lord  Langdale  entered  a  protest  in  foroiUe 
language,  against  what  he  considered  wsi 
too  feeble  an  expression  of  opinion.  Well, 
this  Report,  like  preceding  ones  and  tbe 
protest,  remained  almost  a  dead  letter.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tnntsei 
would  set  to  work  to  reform  themselrei; 
and  the  several  Governments  were  either 
too  supine  or  too  timorous  to  attack  m 
much  wealth,  power,  and  influence.  The 
result  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  mis- 
management had  gone  on  from  bsd  to 
worse.  In  1859,  a  gentleman,  who  was  a 
great  authority  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Gregoj, 
described  the  British  Museum  as  being  m 
a  state  of  "  hopeless  confusion,  and  that 
valuable  collections  were  wholly  hiddes 
from  the  public,  and  great  portioos  of 
others  in  danger  of  being  destrojed  by 
damp  and  neglect ;"  while  Lord  Eleho 
spoke  of  its  being  "  highly  discreditable.** 
And  besides  these  authorities,  we  hsd  tbe 
invaluable  testimony  of  a  distiogoisbed 
foreigner,  who  has  paid  great  atteotioo  to 
the  condition  and  management  of  our  Art 
Institutions.  The  Baron  Triqo6ti,  ao 
eminent  French  sculptor,  in  a  letter  writteo 
in  1860  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  thus  describes  the  state 
in  which  he  found  the  British  Muaeum— 

**  Tou  might  offer  for  study  mn  admirable  asd 
oomplete  ooUection ;  but  all  these  elements  ait 
scattered  or  confused  ....  arranged  wichost 
chronological  order  ....  without  anj  logioal 
arrangement;  and  all  this  because  tbe  hcm'^ 
filled  up  with  a  curious  and  reprehensible  miitsn 
between  art  and  natural  science ;  and  altboofh  ss 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  continuance  of  tki 
system,  this  confusion  still  subsists,  notwith- 
standing that  oTorj  person  of  taste  is  etnick  with 
its  inconrenienoe." 

Again — 

"  Whence  comes  it  that  with  a  nation  the  moat 
gifted  with  common  sense  and  love  of  order,  w 
much  reckless  confusion  should  prevail,  and,  ai  it 
appears,  prevail  in  this  department  of  art  asd 
science  alone  V*  \ 

Finally,  there  is  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed at  the  instance  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gal  way,  to  inquire  whether  any  sepsrstioD 
should  be  made  in  the  collections  at  the 
Museum,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  find  to 
that  evidence  the  most  ample  corroboratioo 
of  my  views.     The  report,  it  is  true,  waa 
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ftileiit  as  to  management  or  mismanage- 
ment, but  that  was  because  it  was  consi- 
dered not  to  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
object  for  which  the  inquiry  had  been 
instituted.  I  find  that  almost  every  one  of 
the  serrants  of  the  British  Museum  gave, 
in  strong  terms,  an  opinion  that  some 
reform  was  necessary  in  the  constitution 
and  management  of  the  Museum.  Profes- 
sor Maskelyne  said,  ''  The  Trustees  should 
become  a  Board  of  Visitors.''  Again, 
"  The  Trustees  should  be  more  as  a  con- 
sultative than  an  administrative  body.*' 
Professor  Huxley,  in  1860,  said — 

*'  The  Trustees  should  merely  have  the  power  of 
approring  or  disapproving  in  partionlar  cases; 
that  the^  8ho<uId  ezeroise  a  certain  general  con- 
trol as  a  Board  of  Visitors." 

Professor  Hawkins,  after  complaining  that 
the  Trustees  frequently  act  on  the  advice 
and  use  the  services  of  a  gentleman  not  on 
the  staff  of  the  Museum,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  head  of  that  department,  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  that  he  sees  no  improvement  in  the 
policy  of  the  Trustees  since  the  report  of 
the  Commission  of  1850."  He  adds, 
as  a  result  of  the  system,  '*  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  has 
remained  incomplete  for  four  years,  owing 
to  a  squabble  between  the  Trustees." 
He  next  expresses  his  conviction  that  one 
responsible  head  would  be  a  better  and 
more  efficient  government  for  the  Museum. 
He  further  states,  in  exemplification,  that 
he  wishes  the  British  Museum  were  like  that 
at  South  Kensington,  where  a  moot  question 
is  referred  to  a  Minister  of  State,  an  an- 
swer is  returned  and  acted  upon  without 
delay  ;  and  winds  up  by  saying :  '*  1  do 
not  wish  to  supersede  Trustees  as  visitors, 
but  wish  thoni  to  act  as  a  consulting  body." 
Baron  Triqulti  says — 

"From  this  spring  those  eccentric  decisions, 
these  daily  contradictions,  these  questions  settled, 
and  unsettled,  and  this  absence  of  progress  inevi- 
table, which  all  the  world  (except  a  iew  of  the  Trus- 
tees) knows  to  be  the  true  history  of  your  Board  of 
Trustees.  If  I  were  able  to  say  all  that  has  been 
confided  to  me,  and  which,  indeed,  public  rumour 
has  already  revealed,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  this  system  of  administration  is  a  complete 
obstacle  to  all  improvements." 

But  all  these  authorities  become  insignifi- 
cant when  ^contrasted  with  that  to  which 
I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
has  not  only  given  great  attention  to  the 
affairs  of,  but  has  himself  contributed 
largely  to  the  treasures  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Layard)  thus 
speaks :    after  objecting  to  the  system  of 


management,  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  The 
building  selected  [by  that  management]  is 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised." 
And  again — 

'*I  think,  in  principle,  such  a  Board  as  the 
Trustees  is  wrong,  although  much  may  be  said  in 
its  fovour ;  and  1  think  that  the  principle  is  so  es* 
sentially  wrong,  that  public  opinion  must  ultimate- 
ly come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wrong  and  not 
right. 

And  again — 

'*  In  the  British  Museum  the  vices  of  the  system 
are  fully  exemplified,  more  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  certain  Trustees  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  various  antagonistic  interests  of  the 
Antiquities,  the  Library,  and  the  Natural  History. 
I  always  thought  highly  of  Paniizi,  but  with  cur- 
tailed power  and  responsibility  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  properly  to  manage  such  a  vast  in- 
stitution. The  result  of  this  division  of  authority 
and  want  of  method  is  a  constant  disagreement 
and  rivalry  between  the  difibrent  departments, 
arising  from  some  real  or  presumed  sacrifice  of 
one  to  the  other." 

And  again — 

*'  I  do  not  object  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  if  you 
like  to  call  them  so,  to  see  that  certain  bequeathed 
collections  are  properly  taken  care  of.  1  see  no 
objection  to  a  Board  of  Control,  but  having  no 
authority  in  the  actual  administration." 

And  when  further  pressed  by  an  hon. 
Friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Monckton  Milnes), 
who  asked  him,  "Do  you  think  any  prac- 
tical evil  has  resulted  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  administration  of  the  British 
Museum  ?*'  the  answer  was  a  brief  but  de- 
cided one — ••Yes."  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ablest  authority  that  exists 
upon  this  subject. 

Now,  Sir,  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  National  Gallery  Esti- 
mates are  audited  by  the  Board  of  Audit, 
and  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  con- 
sidering by  whom  those  Estimates  are 
authorized,  it  is  not  a  fact  of  any  import- 
ance. But,  Sir,  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Museum  not  even  this  small  modicum  of 
check  exists.  The  Estimates  are  drawn 
up  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
they  are  not  audited  by  the  Audit  Office, 
nor  is  there  any  further  check  upon  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  voted  than 
may  be  involved  in  the  presentation  of  a 
yearly  account  to  Parliament.  The  next 
point  to  which  I  wish.  Sir,  to  advert^ 
is  to  the  vehicle  by  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Estimates  for  the 
British  Museum  are  laid  before  this  House. 
They  are  presented  by  a  private  Member 
of  the  House  and  not  by  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Now,  Sir,  I  con- 
fess 1  feel,  and  always  have  felt,  that  this 
practice  of  a  private  Member  (however  dis* 
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iiBg«i»h«d  be  nay  be)  iiio?iiif  tbe  Eati- 
mates,  is  io  tbe  higbeat  degree  anomalona, 
inooDTeDieat,  and  unconititatioDaL  I 
doubt  not,  tbat  in  the  inatanee  of  tbe 
Britiab  Maaenm,  it  ia  brought  witbin  tbe 
form,  but  I  eonfideotly  aaaeii  tbait  it  miat 
remain  ftotefoniatie  to  the  Bfinit,  of  tbe 
ConatHfrtioii.  tliat  it  ta  inconfenSenft  all 
inoBt  admit,  wben  we  remember  tbat  we 
maj  express  our  gratitude  to,  but  we 
cannot  censure,  this  distingui^bed  volun- 
teer. Wen,  Sir,  then  as  to  ibe  shape  in 
which  tbe  Estimates  are  preseated  to  tbis 
House.  It  wo«kl  aaem  tbM  ip  te  last 
year,  tbej  bate  appeared  nnder  ihrtm  dtf- 
fsrent  beads.  The  first  was  for  *•  British 
Uuseum  Establishment,  &c  &c.  ;^  it  w«s 
moved  bj  «  Trustee,  being  a  private  and 
irreapessible  Member  of  Mb  House :  tbe 
gross  «nm  was  given,  bet  no  details  were 
touebsafiDd  :  the  second  was  for  "  British 
Museum  Buildings,"  which  was  moved  for 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  :  and 
ibe  third  for  *'  British  Museum  Purchases," 
was  moved  for  bv  our  old  friend  the 
Treaaury.  WeU,  then,  Sir,  the  Ho«ae 
will  see  tbat  ever  tbe  twe  latter  items  they 
bad  some  oontroU  however  iaconveaielit  a 
one  it  might  be  in  form.  Tbat  incoove- 
nience  was  felt,  and  last  year  the  wbole 
sum  and  tbe  details  of  it  were  embodied  ia 
one  Estimate,  whicb  was  aad  is  moved  by 
*'  the  irresponsible  Trustee. "  So  that/  al- 
though in  form  it  is  more  convenient,  the 
present  system  is  in  fact  a  retrograde 
move,  for  it  removes  from  tbe  House  even 
that  control  whicb  it  bad  over  two  items 
of  expenditure  in  tbe  British  Museum. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view  tbat  I  object  to  the  moving  of  the 
Estimates  by  a  private  Member  of  the 
Bouse  ;  for  in  practice  it  is  most  inoonve- 
iiient,  as  furnishing  an  additional  fold  in 
"the  screen  of  irresponsibility,"  behind 
whicb  tbe  Trustees  find  shelter  when  they 
wish  to  disregard  tbe  expressed  wishea  of 
the  House  of  Commons*  In  order  to  illus* 
trate  tbis  more  clearly,  I  will  take  two 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  those  wisbes 
have  been  treated  by  tbe  Trustees  of  tbe 
British  Museum.  It  was  in  1858  that  a 
general  wish  was  expressed  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  that  increased  facilitiea  should 
be  given  to  the  working  classes  for  visiting 
the  Museum  ;  two  extra  days  were  named, 
and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  should 
be  opened  occasionally  in  tbe  evening. 
Tbe  answer  to  these  expressed  wishes. 
Earl  Russell,  then  Lord  John  Russell, 
communicated  to  the  House  when  moving 
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tlM  Bstimatea  tbe  foUowing  year.  Tbe  an- 
swer was  not  aa  elaborate  one,  and  eOosisted 
of  an  expressien  of  regret  tbat  tb«  Trva- 
teea  could  not  comply  with  the  wiahea  of 
tbe  Houae  of  Commona.  Ia  I860,  wbea 
money  waa  asked  for  tbe  Britiab  Moaeom, 
tbe  same  expression  of  opinion  took  plaoa, 
and  a  eborus  of  bon.  Members  re^neefted 
that  increased  fiseiKties  for  viaittng  tbe 
MoaeuB  sboikl  be  afbrded  to  tbe  wericing 
claases.  Well,  Sir,  at  that  time  it  feU  te  my 
right  ben.  Friend  the  Member  for  Gam- 
bridge  University  (Mr.  Walpole)  to  reply, 
and,  as  the  Hoose  will  readily  believe, 
there  was  no  one  who  could  eonvey  a 
refusal  in  more  pleasant  terms  than  be 
eosld ;  and  aeeordiagly  be 
House  tbat — 

•*  It  WIS  Ms  datf  to  eollset  tbe  sOj 
that  were  Bade  k  thai  House  wfaeu  the 
was  brought  forward,  and  to  laf  (bat 
before  tbe  Truslees." 

Now,  Sir,  I  confess  I  was  very  ranfcb  stmek 
with  tbe  nature  of  tbat  reply,  and  I  fe> 
member  saying  to  myself :— It  is  all  very 
well,  laying  suggestions  befors  tbe  Tni*> 
tees  t  but  is  it  they,  or  is  it  tbe  Hoose  of 
Commons,  tbat  is  to  provide  tbe  required 
^£80,000  ?  becaase,  if  it  be  tbe  Utter,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  ratber  for  tbs 
Houae  of  Commons  to  mention  their  wisbes, 
and  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mo> 
seum  at  once  te  carry  them  out.  And 
now.  Sir,  let  us  see  bow  differently  matters 
turn  ont  where  you  have  a  reaponaible 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  deal  with.  It  waa 
during  laat  summer,  tbat  the  Vise  Preai* 
dent  of  tbe  Council  asked  for  tfao  annual 
pecuniary  grant  to  tbe  Royal  Dublin  So* 
ciety.  On  all  aides,  it  was  admitted  tbat  it 
Was  a  valuable  and  useful  ^ielnf ;  bnt 
my  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for  ualway 
(Mr.  Gregory)  complained  tbat  the  Council 
bad  repeatedly  refused  to  open  their  gar- 
dens at  Glasoevin  on  Sunday  aflemoona  to 
tbe  public.  A  discussion  took  place,  and 
it  was  etentoally  decided  that  tbe  Yice 
President  should  ofiicially  inform  ih» 
Council  of  tbe  Society,  tbat  if  tbey  did 
not  defor  to  tbe  expressed  wisbes  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  the  subsidt  would  be 
withdrawn.  That  course  wss  adopted,  and 
tbe  result  was  that  the  religious  somples 
of  tbe  Council  vanbhed,  and  tbe  gates  of 
Glasnevin  gardens  were  tlirown  open  to  tbe 
public.  If,  Sir,  I  would  ask  the  House, 
instead  of  having  a  responsible  Minister  te 
look  to  m  tbat  case,  we  bad  had  one  of  my 
bon.  Friends  tbe  Members  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  moving  that  V^^jndjn  ^|afgo  sf 
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did  qaettioDi  WM  it  likelj  thai  the  siliiie 
result  would  have  ensued  ?  I  troir  bot  I 
Nol  th6  HoHae  would  have  been  aeaured, 
ih  gederal  tettoei  that  its  wishes  should  be 
laid  before  the  C^uucil  of  the  Soeietj,  and 
nothiug;  more  woilld  have  oome  of  it. 

Aad  BOW,  Sir^  I  eoAfest  to  leelibg  soiue^ 
thing  akin  to  terror  in  applroaehing  my 
neit  pomi ;  for  by  this  tiaie  1  have  tra- 
versed the  gloomy  ptissag^s,  and  I  find 
mysdf  at  the  door  of  the  Board  Boom ! 
faee  to  &oe  with  that "  very  iooamation  of 
irresponsibility,'*  the  Board  of  Trustees 
iteelf  I  It  certainly  is  an  alarming  pros^ 
pect  to  attack  that  most  powerful  body,  in* 
treachdd  ae  it  is  in  k  citadel  foi*tified  by  long 
oecopalioni  and  by  supposed  prescHpttve 
right  I  Well  might  many  a  one  say  to  uie, 
**  What  is  tbe  use  of  so  humble  an  indi^ 
▼idual  as  yourself  attempting  to  diskidge 
BO  much  power,  wealth,  and  influence  f" 
But,  Sir,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  ancient 
history,  tod  I  said,  if  David  was  able  with 
sling  and  stand  to  destroy  the  giiuit  Qo* 
liath,  why  should  hot  I,  with  my  sling  full 
of  truth  and  facts,  attempt  to  make  somd 
impression  even  on  the  ai*mour  of  this 
hithefto  impenetrable  body  ?  The  Trus-^ 
toes  of  the  British  Museum  are  composed 
of  three  classes.  The  first  of  them  are 
Biyled  c«-o^Sdio  Trustees,  and 'include  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Oominons,  the  CbaBcellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer,  and  two  or  thred  leading 
llentberft  of  Ibo  Goverrimeot.  *  It  tnay  in- 
deed be  questioned,  whether  efficiency  is 
secured  by  placing  on  the  Board  of  Trus*- 
tees  tbe  very  men  who  are  already  fully 
Occupied  With  the  most  arduous  duties, 
both  p<dllical,  civile  and  religious.  The 
Committee  which  sat  on  the  Record  Com- 
Biission  thought  not,  and  I  agree  eiitirely 
with  the  words  of  thafc  Repdrt*  It  may  be 
•aid  that  as  Members  of  the  Government 
mte  to  be  found  Asaobg  the  et^-officio  Inn* 
tees»  thai  therefore  we  have  get  Paliaasent- 
ary  respdnsibility«  That,  however,  I  main* 
tain  is  an  entire  fallacy.  Ldok  at  the 
Board  of  Education^  Why»  every  mein- 
her  of  the  Cabinet  was  until  lately  a 
member  oi  that  Board,  and  yet  it  had 
been  felt  by  the  Hotise  that  a  rMpon- 
sibility  divided  amongst  so  many,  was  in 
lact  tantamount  to  none  at  all.  So,  prac- 
tically speaking,  and  ezoeptiBg  on  eitreme 
and  grave  occasious,  the  action  ef  these 
««-o^Ecio  Trustees  of  the  Museum  was 
weak  and  unavailing*  The  second  class 
of  Trustees  is  one  so  anomalous,  that  I 
bardly  know  how  to  describe  them.    They 


are,  I  believe,  called  **  Family  Trustees." 
Of  these  Gentlemen,  two  have  the  eue^" 
tody  ef  coUeetions  presented  by  their  an- 
cestors to  the  nation ;  but  the  other  four 
collections,  which  have  two  Trustees  each» 
represent  property  that  has  not  been  pre* 
seated  to,  but  had  been  actually  bought 
by  the  sation,  and  at,  in  every  single  in- 
stance^ a  fair  nl^arket  price ;  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  Government  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  purchasitig  collections,  and 
allowing  at  the  same  time  a  Trustee  to  be 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  property 
which  his  ancestor  had  diepescd  of<  and  thtf 
interest  of  which  purchase-money  is  pro* 
bably  adding  to  his  6wn  tmiterial  comforts. 
Why,  Sir,  I  cannot  do  better^  to  elucidate 
this  point,  than  agun  to  draw  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  Hous^  to  the  evidende  givtti  by 
my  hen.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  tbe  Committee  Ivhich 
sat,  1860.  The  hon J  Gentleman  was  asked, 

'*Do  you  think  that  IVaftt^s  wh6  repreileiit 
fiuniliet  shotikl  interfei^  in  the  gencnd  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mosenm  V* 

To  which  he  replied-- 

^  I  hiiTe  a  very  Hrong  opinion  on  the  0al>jeot. 
It  sppeafB  to  me,  that  when  a  testator  appoints  a 
TrsBiee  to  look  after  his  eoUeetieii,  it  is  his  inten* 
tion  that  that  collection  should  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  he  bequeathed  it^  and  that  it 
should  be  properly  taken  care  of.  To  carrying 
out  these  intentions  al6rre,  I  ^honld  ddnflne'  tbe 
dntiei  of  a  flimily  Tnistee.  Be  should  visit,  at 
certain  periods,  tbe  particular  collection  given  by 
his  ancestor  or  per»i>n  he  represents,  to  see  thaS 
the  wishes  are  carried  out,  and  nothing  else." 

What  would  the  hon.  Gentleman  th4  l^« 
cretary  do  with  those  who  sold,  not  left, 
their  collectioas  ?  The  H^use  will  observe, 
that  my  hon.  Friend  here  defines  tbe  du» 
tiee  of  those  family  Trustees,  whotfe  trusts 
*'  were  bequeathed  "  to  tbe  ilation,  and  h4 
suggesta,  that  they  should  be  confined  to 
visiting,  at  certain  periods^  the  particular 
coUeotion  given  by*  his  ancestor  er  the 
person  bereprdsetits,  td  see  that  bts  wishes 
are  carried  out,  and  nothing  else«  Wdi^ 
Sir^  then,  if  these  Are  the  only  duties, 
which  the  greatest  Authority  on  sech 
matters  in  this  House  would  assign  to 
Trustees  of  collections  bequeatbed,  I  should 
be  glad  indeed  to  bear  from  him,  what,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  ought  to  be 
tbe  functions  of  the  representatives  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  not  bequeathed 
but  sold  their  property  for  its  market  Value 
to  the  nation.  Some  years  since  my 
right  hon*  Friend  tbe  Chancellor  of  tihe 
Exchequer  purchased,  at  the  large  sutn  of 
£160,000,  Burlingtoo  House  add  groonds^ 
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and  coDsideimble  dissatisfactioii  has  been 
felt  that  time  has  passed  away,  and  it  has 
not  been  as  yet  applied  to  any  permanent 
or  sufficiently  useful  purpose.  Can  it  be 
possible,  that  when  that  purchase  was 
effected,  my  Lord  Chesham  was  appointed 
a  family  Trostee,  and  that  it  is  his  veto 
which  has  restrained  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  prevented  his  ci-deeant 
house  being  altered  or  desecrated  by  the 
hand  of  innovation  ? 

And  now.  Sir,  it  is  time  I  should  ease 
the  minds  of  the  Trus^tees,  and  assure  them 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  propose  to  the 
House  the  revolutionary  measure  of  abo- 
lishing them  at  once.  No,  Sir,  I  will  leave 
them  where  they  are»  confident  as  I  am 
that  common  sense  and  the  growing  in- 
telligence of  the  public  will  prove  far  more 
fatal,  to  them  than  anything  I  can  say  or 
do.  At  present  let  them  remain,  and  per- 
form those  consultative  duties  for  which 
they  are  fitted,  but  nothing  more.  By  all 
means  let  them  meet  to  talk  and  discuss 
matters  in  the  same  style  and  at  as  great 
a  length,  but  with  no  more  executive 
powers  than  belong  to  the  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation at  the  present  day.  I  have  not 
the  boldness  to  lay  down  exactly  in  detail 
what  should  be  the  laws  which  ought  to 
guide  the  Trustees.  That  has  been  done 
by  their  own  servants,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  Museum.  Most  of  those 
gentlemen  have  recommended  that  the 
Trustees  should  act  as  a  *'  body  of  visitors ;" 
and  others,  that  they  should  be  a  consul- 
tative Board.  Another  experienced  witness 
said  he  should  have  no  objection  to  them, 
provided  they  had  *'  no  sort  of  authority  or 
control  in  the  administration  of  the  institu- 
tion." Upon  those  terms,  I  can  have  no 
cijection  to  them  myself.  And  here,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  hear  a  cry  about  interfer- 
ing with  vested  rights  and  interests  ;  which. 
Sir,  i'  deny  to  exist.  But  even  were  it  so, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  Parliament  is  very 
squeamish  in  such  matters  where  the  public 
good  b  concerned.  A  glance  at  what  was 
done  by  the  Oxford  University  Bill  will 
show  how  much  the  House  respects  the 
wills  of  founders.  But,  Sir,  I  deny  that 
vested  rights  exist.  When  the  Sloane  col- 
lection was  bought,  and  the  Trustees  ap- 
poiiited^  there  was  no  annual  grant  given 
by  Parliament.  Since  then,  things  have 
greatly  changed,  and  the  public  funds  on 
which  the  Museum  now  subsist  are  as  30 
to  1  in  proportion  to  its  private  funds ;  and 
yet  these  family  Trustees  claim  not  only  to 
manage  coUectious  sold  by  their  ancestors, 
Lifrd  Henry  Lemum 


but  to  administer  large  funds  now  annoally 
voted,  but  which  were  never  thought  ef  at 
the  date  of  their  appointment.  Th&t  is 
surely  a  good  reason  why  the  House  sbovld 
take  the  management  of  these  funds  out  of 
private  and  irrespon«ble  hands,  and  exer- 
cise an  efficient  control  over  the  expenditure. 
Thus  much  for  the  ex-ofido  and  family 
Trustees.  There  remain  the  elected  Tnu- 
tees,  against  whom  I  have  less  to  urge. 
They  consist  of  men  prominent  for  tbeir 
ability,  their  learning,  and  their  high 
social  position,  and  well  adapted  for  par- 
forming  the  only  functions  which  properly 
belong  to  numerous  Boards. 

The  remedy  I  would  suggest  for  the 
evils  I  have  pointed  ont  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  found  to  answer  weH 
for  the  army,  navy,  and  other  public  depart- 
ments, namely,  to  place  the  administrmttoa 
under  one  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Where  that  department  shall  be  it 
is  not  for  me,  of  course,  to  say  ;  that  most 
rest  with  the  Government ;  but  one's  mind 
naturally  turns  to  the  Privy  Council,  whieh 
already  has  some  Art  collections  under  its 
supervision.  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  mar  the  progress  of  Art 
in  this  country,  and  I  should  r^ret  it 
above  all,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  loss  of  that 
illustrious  Prince,  who  had  devoted  his 
great  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  pubHc 
taste.  His  was  the  head  that  planned, 
his  the  hand  that  had  guided  us  in  these 
matters  for  years ;  and  no  one  would 
shrink  more  than  I  should  from  taking  any 
step  which  could  in  any  degree  thwart  or 
interfere  with  that  great  Prince*s  wise  and 
beneficent  schemes.  Nothing  can  be  more 
gratifying  than  that  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons should  flock  to  see  the  collections  to 
which  I  have  been  referring,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  How  much  does  the  coantrj  pay 
for  these  collections  ?  At  South  Keosing- 
ton  every  visitor  costs  the  country  Is.  3{<i. ; 
namely,  salaries.  Ad,  ;  purchases,  5\d. ; 
building  and  miscellaneous,  6d.  At  the 
British  Museum,  with  its  model  msa- 
agement,  each  visitor  costs  the  country 
3i.  2d,y  of  which  If.  \\d,  was  spent  in 
salaries,  1*.  \d»  in  purchases,  and  ll|<i. 
in  buildings.  As  to  the  British  Historical 
Portrait  Gallery,  no  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  had  yet  been  made,  but 
from  tolerably  accurate  information  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  total  cost  were  ^vided  over 
the  average  number  of  visitors,  it  will  be 
found  that  each  visitor  who  gees  to  gaie 
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upon  the  "works  of  art"  in  Great  George 
Street,  costs  the  coantry  from  16f.  to  18«. 
Now,  I  can  have  no  wish  to  mar  the  pro- 
gress of  art  in  this  country,  hut  I  do  not 
think  that  efliciency  and  economy  are  in- 
jurious to  the  progress  of  art,  or  that  ex- 
travagant waste  promotes  it.  1  have  shown 
that  these  Votes  are  increasing  every  year, 
the  gross  amount  spent  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  being  £2,^00,000;  and 
that  being  so,  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
think  I  am  exceeding  my  duty  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  when  1  call  upon  the 
House  and  the  Government  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of 
these  institutions  by  securing  increased 
responsibility. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  met 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  or 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  if  he 
honours  me  by  replying  to  my  statement, 
and  1  shall  be  told  that  my  facts  are  true; 
but  that  this  is  not  a  convenient  moment 
for  passing  such  a  Resolution ;  that  later 
would  be  a  more  convenient  season.  Delay 
will  be  the  watchword,  and,  perchance, 
further  inquiry  may  be  hinted  at  as  possi- 
ble. But  the  House  has  been  bambooaled 
over  and  over  again  in  this  way.  Com- 
mittees have  sat.  Commissions  have  re- 
ported, inquiry  is  exhausted,  and  any  at^ 
tempt  to  obtain  further  information  wonld 
only  lead  to  increased  confusion.  In  the 
words  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  two  years 
ago,  the  question  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  House,  and  the  House  should  now  re- 
solve to  act  upon  the  information  before  it. 
The  course  which  the  Government  should 
take  is  to  my  mind  clear.  They  should 
show,  by  supporting  my  Motion,  that  they 
do  not  approve  unpaid  and  dilettante 
administration,  in  which  responsibility 
scarcely  exists,  or,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  so 
divided  that  it  rests  on  no  man's  shoulders, 
and  that  such  an  administration  is,  in  their 
opinion,  opposed  to  all  sound,  solid,  and 
reasonable  policy. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that,  for  the 
preparation  of  any  Estimates,  and  for  the  Expen- 
diture of  any  Monies  voted  in  aid  of  the  British 
Museam,  the  National  Gallery,  and  all  other  in- 
■titulions  having  for  their  object  the  promotion 
of  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  one  Minister  of 
the  Crown  should  be  responsible  to  this  House/' 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Friend,  and  he  thought  he  was  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  not  only  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  all  those  who  felt  interested 


in  the  promotion  of  education,  science,  and 
art,  out  of  the  House,  must  thank  the  no* 
ble  Lord,  not  merely  for  the  intrinsically 
good  object  which  he  had  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  question,  but  also  for  the  care, 
industry,  and  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  had  put  it  before  the  House.  And  if 
there  were  one  man  more  than  another 
who  ought  to  feel  pleased  at  that,  it  must  , 
be  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  some  time  ago,  iu  a  most  re- 
markable speech,  had  showed  that  the  iron 
had  entered  his  soul  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  irregularity,  and  irresponslbtlity 
which  isharacterised  our  whole  system  of 
Public  Works ;  and  if  he  %ould  fioW  apply 
the  vigour  of  hts  powerful  mind  to  the 
question,  then  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  country  thai  he  had  been  sore 
afflicted.  The  usual  objection  of  the  Trea- 
sury bench  to  inconvenient  Motions  was 
either  that  the  Motion  was  wrongly  word- 
ed, or  that  the  time  was  an  improper 
one.  But  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend 
was  singularly  clear  and  moderate,  and 
he  should  support  it,  because,  if  carried 
out,  it  would  serve  as  the  foundation  of 
future  improvements  and  reforms.  Then 
there  could  be  ho  n)ore  fitting  time  than 
that  for  the  consideratron  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, becaose  it  was  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  something  was  intended  as  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  House  would  also 
have  plenty  of  leisure  during  the  Session, 
since  there  would  be  no  Reform  Bill  with 
its  dissolving  views,  no  sensation  Budget, 
he  hoped,  and  no  war,  or  rumours  of  war. 
His  noble  Friend  had  shown  that  the  sys- 
tem of  mansgement  in  the  British  Museum  • 
was  one  by  which  it  was  totally  impossi- 
ble that  a  great  institution  could  be  effi- 
ciently managed.  In  1850,  Mr.  Panizziy 
while  rendering  ample  justice  to  the  in- 
dividual qualities  of  the  Trustees,  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  heads  of  departments ;  and 
said  that  if  the  Reports  of  the  Trustees 
were  long  they  were  not  read,  and  if  short 
they  were  not  understood.  Mr.  Panizzi 
went  on  to  complain  of  the  varying  and 
uncertain  attendance  of  the  Trustees. 
The  Royal  Commission  of  1850,  com- 
posed of  the  modt  eminent  men,  said  in 
their  Report,  that  however  admirably 
qualified  the  Trustees  individually  might 
be,  it  was  impossible  that  their  adminis- 
tration should  be  satisfactory.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  eifiln^^omplained  of  had 
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^ea  romOYed  hj  th6  a|>poiiitiiMsi  of  toW- 
eomnilte^  ;  but  he  had  himadf,  in  1860^ 
Mked  a  witoest  of  ftiagular  good  faitti  aod 
good  aeiMei  Sir  BonjaaiiD  Bl^ie,  whether 
ibeae  Biib-coitimitleeB  were  regular  ib  their 
iitietidanee«  Sir  Beajatniti  replied*  "  No  ; 
they  are  not  to  maob  employed  ai  thejr 
might  bOk  Thej  are  very  inefiieieiit  at 
fireeent."  Let  the  Houae  look  at  the  coti- 
•titvtion  of  tbe  Board  of  Tnuteet^  and 
the  false  and  affibigaoiia  position  in  whieb 
the  working  Trwtees  from  time  to  time 
fouad  themselves.  Tbe  moment  h  ques- 
tion ef  rtel  importance  ocoerredi  a  whip 
took  place*  Down  oame  the  Gefemmeat 
^-^fioio  Trustees,  and  swamped  the  de- 
eiftioa  of  those  Trwtees  who  had  beeb  itl 
eommunioatioii  with  all  the  beads  of  the 
liepartaients  aod  who  had  oafefnlly  Consi- 
dered tho  Bibjectk  Let  the  Honse  reflect 
how  dispiritiMg  to  these  Trustees  jliast  be 
the  infasioii  of  a  horde  of  (iK)Tertiment 
Trustees  wbo  trooped  down  to  TOte^  and 
then  went  home  again#  knowing  little  add 
probably  earing  less  of  the  matters  they 
bad  thus  summarily  deoided.  One  glar- 
ing instauce  of  that  occurred  ih  1859. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  Trustees  were 
against  tbe  rerooTal  of  the  Natural  His^ 
tory  department  of  tbe  British  Museum. 
Down  came  tbe  Governmeat  Trusteet, 
bowoTor,  a  out  and  dried  Resolution  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  yii»coont 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  affirming  the  desira* 
bili^  of  transferring  the  Natural  History 
collection  to  Kensington  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  oae  ;  and  that  went 
forth  as  tbe  deeisioa  of  the  Trustees.  It 
was  true  that  the  bon.  Member  wbo  mov- 
ed the  Estimates  of  tbe  British  Museum 
was  usually  a  man  of  great  eminence; 
but  be  waSk  after  all,  only  a  private  gen- 
tlemani  who  acted  irresponsibly  and  was 
only  undertaking  a  voluntary  duty.  For 
bimselfi  he  always  felt  a  disinclination 
to  urge  any  complaints  be  might  have 
against  the  Trasteea  in  tbe  same  strong 
and  forcible  manner  which  be  should  Uke 
to  use  if  tbe  duty  of  moving  these  Esti- 
mates was  discharged  by  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown^  He  thought  the 
noble  Lord  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  bejeslous, 
and  ought  to  interfere  where  such  a  large 
sum  of  money  as  jSlOOiOOO  was  annually 
brought  forward  by  an  irresponsible  Minis- 
ter, wbo  referred  Members  in  eaae  of  com- 
plaint to  tbe  Board  of  Trustees,  and  with 
whom  it  rested  whether  the  complaaut 
ahoold  be  considered  or  noti  and  who 
Mr.  Gregory 


genertJIy  oh6Se  to  throw  it  aaide  altogsAtr. 
The  nobleLord  w^  ready  to  leave  tbe  Bsitd 
of  Trustees  alone,  and  thought  thatshar 
a  few  more  speeebes  in  tl^t  House  ths 
Board  would  die  a  natural  death..  Bsl 
abuses  of  every  desoriptioa  bad  gresi  ^ 
taltty,  and  he  thought  tbe  Truetesa  eiif^ 
to  put  thensselvea  right  with  the  piUie, 
and  see  whether  they  could  not  msnsge 
the  British  Museum  upon  a  bettw  syttsst 
He  would  suggest  a  remedy  how  tbe  s^ 
ministration  of  the  British  Museum  miglK 
be  amended.  He  would  retain  the  Bosri 
of  Trustees^  which  was  So  powerfsli  is 
having  ae  many  Members  in  that  Heest^ 
and  eo  splendidly  constituted*  from  tks 
talenu  which,  the  Membero  psiasssai 
Their  duties  should  be  in  the  firH  is- 
stance  to  aOt  aa  visitors^  to  inspect  Uii 
Museum  pmodically,  and  raport  to  tka 
Minister  on  tbe  state  of  the  Museum,  with 
any  suggestions  that  they  might  wish  Is 
make.  They  should  also  act  as  tthrm 
in  revising  Uie  statutes,  in  the  exteosias 
of  the  Museum  buildings^  in  all  qaettioH 
of  special  grants,  sularies,  dsc.  He  uosM 
no  longer  reiain  tbe  servicea  of  the  tkns 
principal  Trustees.  Ha  knew  bow  msek 
the  timeef  the  right  hon«  Qentleman  » 
tbe  chair  was  ooaupied,  nor  did  tbe  dstiea 
of  tbe  Afehbithep  of  Canterbury  and  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor  leave  them  Uny  leiasrs 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  Trm^ 
tees  for  the  British  Museum.  He  woaM 
divide  the  Board  into  three  aectioaS'-tlif 
library,  natural  history^  and  aatiquitisi* 
He  was  presuming,  of  course*  on  the  rs- 
tention  of  tbe  Natural  History  Departaiast 
in  its  present  position.  Each  departiaest 
should  be  independent  of  tbe  other  in  ita 
internal  arrangements,  its  discipline,  asls^ 
ries,  and  hours  of  exhibition*  and  ssab 
should  have  a  separate  oonatitotioD -^ 
namely,  the  director  over  each  of  tbe  dtpsH* 
ments*  with  the  keepers  of  Oaeb  depsit- 
meat  as  an  executive  board.  The  dirs^ 
tors  would  be  directly  responsible  te  tks 
Minister,  and  he  would  be  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Thst  bosrd 
would  be  freo  from  all  tbe  defecto  of  tke 
Trustee  system  ;  they  would  not  be  s  flne- 
tuating  body,  they  would  be  acqusiatsd 
with  all  tbe  deUils  of  the  Museem,  soi 
above  all,  they  would  be  responsible.  Tbej 
would  have  the  settlement  of  all  the  inter- 
nal regulations  and  of  all  the  alteratisna 
that  might  have  to  be  made.  For  escb  of 
the  departmeats  there  would  be  aa  exse^ 
tive  board,  Consisting  of  tbe  dkreeter  ssd 
tbe  vsrious  keepers  uader  him.    If  thst 

uiuiifzeu  uy  X..J  v-^  v-/- "*  L x^ 
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fejB^m  were  Adopted,  it  would  be  fovnd 
that  the  principle  of  respOMtbi^j  woold 
pervade  the  whole. 

Hk  DoUe  Friend  refurred  to  the  Katiooel 
Gallery  rather  m  a  tone  of  censure,  hut  he 
might  hare  dove  bo  in  proof  of  hie  ceee,  fer 
the  atate  of  the  National  Gallery  when  it 
waa  under  truateea  was  perfectly  intolerable. 
But  siane  1855  there  had  been  a  change; 
the  tniatees  were  made  to  Approach  mere 
nearly  to  the  position  of  visiters,  and  the 
Natiooal  Gallery  had  matenaily  imprered. 
Then  the  Kensinffton  Museuni  was  really 
ft  case  in  poSnt,  wbere  there  was  thorough 
Tigour,  efficiency,  and  reepeoeibility.  [A 
lattgk.]  Hon.  Geatleaien  who  laughed 
might  think  It  did  not  carry  out  its  ob- 
jects, but  he  considered  that  it  did,  and 
he  approved  the  principle  upon  whi^h 
it  was  founded.  At  all  events*  ne  man 
could  aay  that  the  Kensington  Mneeuni 
was  not  carried  on  with  a  rigour  and  effi-. 
«iency  which  put  to  shame  the  older  insU- 
tntions.  Bis  noble  friend  spoke  of  the 
expense  per  head  of  the  persons  visiting 
that  Museum;  but  it  was  hardly  fbir  to 
make  that  caJculaitioa,  because  the  ex- 
pense should  be  reckoned  according  to  the 
Immense  ameunt  of  good  the  Museum  had 
done  to  every  branch  and  department  of 
art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  circo* 
lating  connection  which  it  sent  abroad,  and 
hj  the  various  examples  which  it  had 
given.  But  the  management  and  arrange^ 
ment  of  all  the  public  buildings  and  public 
works  of  art  in  the  metropolis  were  per^ 
fectly  melancholy.  He  was  not  going  too 
far  when  he  said  that  nothing  struck  a 
man  more  than  the  weakness,  incongru* 
ity,  and  mismanagement  that  net  him 
at  every  turn  of  the  street.  He  was  very 
much  amused  on  reading  in  The  Tim$s  of 
that  morning  a  letter  from  a  very  sensi^ 
tive  foreign  gentleman,  who  wrote  from 
the  Sablonniere  Hotel  in  Leioeeter  Square, 
and  who  said  that  he  trusted  most  sin« 
cerely  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should 
be  induced  to  visit  the  fixhibition,  es  he 
had  been  invited  te  do,  that  he  would 
be  brought  into  it  blindfolded,  in  order 
that  he  might  escape  the  shock  which 
the  hideous  appearance  of  the  building 
would  most  certainly  cause.  Now,  if  they 
were  to  meet  that  Foreign  gentleman  in 
Pall  Mall  and  proposed  to  reconduct  him 
to  his  dwelling  in  Leicester  Square,  and 
give  him  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  the 
handsomest  part  of  the  metropolis,  they 
should  avoid  the  bad  company  and  the 
ahellfish^houaes  of  Piccadilly,  and  bring 


him  down  through  Patt  Mall  int6  Trafik^ 
gar  Squere.  The  first  thing  that  would 
meet  his  eyte  would  be  the  hideous  at»- 
tue  to  the  Gterda^  representipg  a  mj* 
thologiciil  figUre  (but  whether  of  Virtue» 
or  Valour,  or  Sorrow,  Aobedy  cDtild  say)^ 
apparently  in  the  attitude  b(  pitching 
quoita  into  the  spece  bebteth  the  Atb^ 
ntsum  and  the  Uaited  Service  Clubu 
Taking  bim  en  a  little  further,  they  would 
show  htm  the  peppefc'-castors  of  the  Na^ 
tienal  Gallery,  and  the  ghiger-beer  bottlea 
of  the  lountfetins  beneath.  Then  his  wouUt 
see  the  unfinished  statue  oiP  Nelson  anct 
the  statue  of  George  lY^  standing  tolitary 
in  one  corner,  and  also  the  statues  of  twe 
great  warriors^  about  which  the  right  hen.' 
Gentlemlm  (Mr.  Cowper)  informed  the 
House  last  year  that  thejr  Were  allowed 
to  be  erected  by  predbceesors  of  hisy  end 
although  they  were  reported  to  spoil  ihib 
effect  of  the  elevation  of  the  National 
Gallery,  stilly  as  the  site  had  been  given, 
there  they  should  remain.  And  theuv 
having  shown  him  all  these  things, 
and  having  broagfat  him  up  the  narrow 
steps  of  the  Natipnal  Gallery  and  down 
to  the  eculpture  den,  he  thought  after 
all  that,  in  spite  6f  the  proverbial  po« 
liteness  of  foreigners,  before  he  reached 
his  domicile  he  would  give  vent  in  no 
measured  tenns  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings.  Now,  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  remedy  that  state  of  things. 
There  ought  to  be  some  person  in  autho* 
rity  permanently  establtshed,  some  one  in 
the  shape  of  a  JMridMir  det  Arii^  as  they 
had  in  France,  who  would  give  most  mate^ 
rial  assistance  to  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Worka-^some  one  not  in  the  Ministry, 
but  chosen  for  the  exeeUenee  of  his  taste, 
or  the  correctness  of  his  eye.  He  (Mr* 
Gregory)  hoped  he  should  not  be  rebuked, 
as  be  was  the  other  night  fer  meddling 
with  matters  that  were  beyond  the  pre* 
vince  of  an  Irish  member.  He  hoped  he 
should  not  be  told  that  he  ought  to  employ 
himself  in  wrengling  over  some  grand  jury 
bill,  or  in  seme  pleasant  religions  squabble, 
and  leave  the  improvement  of  the  metro^ 
polls  and  the  constitution  of  the  British 
Museum  to  the  metropolitan  Membera*  If 
he  were,  he  ehenid  endeavour  to  receive 
the  rebuke  in  a  proper  spirit,  but  he  should 
none  the  less  give  his  cordial  and  unheei-* 
tating  vote  to  his  npble  Friend,  if  the  noble 
Lord  pressed  his  ^Motion  to  a  division. 

Thi  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  BXCHE* 
QUER  :  Sir,  my  noble  Friend  who  made 
this  Motion  addressed  the»^ouse,  as  he 
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always  does,  on  the  Terj  rare  oeoasions-— 
I  may  presume  to  say  on  the  unhappily 
rare  occasions— -when  he  does  address 
it,  with  great  ability  and  in  a  manner 
showing  that  he  had  applied  his  mind 
thoroughly  to  the  subject.  My  noble 
Friend  at  the  close  of  his  speedh  was  so 
far  emboldehed  by  the  favourable  reception 
it  ha(d  receired  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  he  predicted  the  terms  of  the  an- 
swer. He  said,  '<  The  CharfCeilor  of  the 
Ez^h^uer,  if  he  speaks  in  reply,  will 
dispute  none  of  my  facts,  but  will  ask 
the  House  not  to  adopt  my  Motion."  My 
noble  Friend  is  in  greater  lUck  than  most 
prophets,  for  one  half  of  his  prediction  is 
true,  though  the  other  half  is  untrue.  I 
shall,  then,  dispute  what  I  beltere  not  to 
be  facts,  and  I  shall  also  ask  the  House 
not  to  adopt  his  Motion.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  my  duty  to  admit  that  there 
is  much  matter  in  the  speech  wliich  my 
noble  Friend  addressed  to  the  House  irith 
which  I  myself  and  my  colleagues  are  dis- 
posed to  agree,  and,  in  many  respects,  I 
think  it  is  useful  that  that  speech  has  been 
made ;  for,  thotigh  I  belreve  that  be  mag- 
nified some  of  the  evils,  and  aiso  over- 
stated the  efficacy  of  the  prospective  re- 
medies, I  thmk  the  speech  is  one  tending 
in  the  right  direction,  towards  unity,  re- 
sponsibility, and  efficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  institutions  of  great  public  im^ 
portance.  Therefore  agreeing  in  many 
of  my  noble  Friend's  opinions,  and  be- 
lieving that,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
the  Motion  contains  little  that  is  open  to 
dispute,  I  shall  not  ask  the  House  to  give 
a  negative  to  the  Motion,  for  that  would 
not  represent  faithfully  the  riev  which  I 
take  of  the  question,  but  I  shall  ask  it  to 
meet  the  Motion  by  the  previous  question. 
I  confess  I  was  somewhat  struck  by  the 
difference  of  views  of  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  this  Motion.  It  is  a  favour^ 
able  circumstance  sometimes  for  those  who 
oppose  or  deprecate  a  Motion  to  find  dis- 
crepancies among  its  advocates;  but  I  have 
the  rare  felicity  of  finding  a  discrepancy 
between  the  mover  and  seconder.  The 
object  of  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend 
is  evidently  to  bring  those  institutions 
under  the  control  of  Qovemment,  but 
what  does  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway 
(Mr.  Gregory)  say  to  that?  Why,  the 
most  effective  passage,  in  his  speech  was 
that  in  which  he  denounced  the  Govern- 
ment for  exercising  the  control  which  they 
appeared  to  eierciae  for  the  purpose  of  io- 
fineneing  the  Gentlemen  who  have  the 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Etochequer 


management  of  the  Museum.     So 
is  this  the  case  that  the  fact  not  only  oc- 
cupied an  important  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  hoU.  Gentleman,  but  formed   almoit 
the  animating  principle  and   atimoliis  of 
his  speech.     What  I  venture  to  represeot 
to  th6  House  is  this,  that  it  wiH  be  vdl 
to  contract  the  field  and  tooeh  lightly  oo 
many  of  the  points  of  detail  whiefa  have 
been  dealt  with.     The  noble  Lord  aatailed 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Oallwj. 
It  was  deftoded  by  th^  seconder  of  the 
Motion,  and  therefore  as  far  as  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  is  concerned,  I  ahall  pass 
by  that  comparatively  limited  portion  of 
the  subject,  only  saying  that  it  ia  perfectly 
true  and  oorrect  that  in  1859  the  Govern- 
ment dM  say  that  a  new  arrangement  was 
about  to  be  made  for  the  National  Gallery  ; 
and  in  1 860  the  new  arrangement  or  ar- 
rangements were  made,  and  it  was  tbra 
quite  open  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton  (Mr.  Goningham)   to  question  those 
arrangements.     So,   with    respect  to   the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  I  think  we  may 
pass  by  a  portion  of  the  criticism  applied 
to  it,  because  that  gallery  is  still  an  io&at 
institution.     Growth  in  the  earliw  stages 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  woHd  is  alow, 
and  we  may  wdl  expect  to  find  that  the 
same  is  the  case  not  only  in  political  in- 
stitutions, but  also  in  those  devoted  to  art. 
But  as  the  present  discussion  has  tamed 
in  so  great  a  degree  on  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  as  its  condition  so  fully  involves 
the  question  at  issue,  it  will  be  aa  wdl  if 
I  confine  my  observations  in  the  main  to 
that  institution.     Another  reason  for  tak* 
ing  this  course  is  that  my  noble  Friend 
has  given  to  his  speech  too  much  of  the 
character  of  an  indictment  against  the 
British  Museum  and  those  who  manage  it, 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  is  fundamentally 
unjust,  and  incapable  of  being  sustained. 
With  respect  to  the  British  Museum,  my 
noble  Friend  made  a  charge  of  general 
mismanagement.     He  has  not  susuiaed 
that  charge,  and,  instead  of  saying  I  dis- 
pute his  facts,  I  should  rather  say  that  I 
dispute  his  assertions.      What  CTideaee 
has  he  adduced  to  the  House  ?      He  says 
that  more  than  one  Committee  or  Cooh 
mission  has  sat  on  the  British  Museun. 
Certainly,  but  does  that  show  mismanage- 
ment in  the  British  Museum?      It  only 
shows  that  the  mind  of  the  country  and  ii 
Pariiaroent   was  beginning  for  the   first 
time  in  our  history  to  be  turned  to  the 
subjects  of  art  and  science  and  edueatioii 
as  matters  of  poUticol  concern.     We  were 
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dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  imperfect,  dd- 
developed  state  of  our  institotions,  and 
consequently  we  wanted  to  applj  onrselres 
with  foree  and  energy  to  produce  a  great 
dcTelopment  and  improTement  in  that  di- 
rection. Thai  it  the  reason  why  those 
Commissions  were  appointed  and  made  Re- 
ports, but  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of 
my  noble  Friend  to  quote  any  language 
illustratiYe  of  his  assertion  of  great  mis* 
management,  or  of  any  mismanagement, 
on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  My  noble  Friend  did,  indeed, 
quote  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  described  as  a  foreigner,  and 
who  stated  that  the  government  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  was  a 
complete  obstacle  and  barrier  to  im- 
proTcment.  The  facts  were,  howerer, 
against  my  noble  Friend,  and  it  is  totally 
impossible  for  any  man  who  unites  com- 
mon sense  with  common  justice,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  has  no  Parliamentary 
Motion  to  support,  to  compare  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  as  it  now  is  with  its  condi- 
tion thirty  years  ago,  and  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  the  GoTemment  under  which 
the  British  Museum  is  managed  is  a  com- 

?lete  obstacle  and  barrier  to  improTcment. 
'ake  one  instance  of  the  management  of 
the  British  Museum.  A  speech  of  mine 
has  been  referred  to  as  expressing  a  de- 
sire in  a  particular  branch  of  our  afPairs 
for  something  in  the  nature  of  rcYolution. 
That  speech  bad  no  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  Motion,  but  related 
to  the  manner,  as  proved  by  history,  in 
which  we — not  any  particular  GoYemment 
or  department,  but  the  coUectiTO  body  of 
Parliament  and  the  Goremment  —  have 
for  the  last  generation  managed  what  I 
call  the  great  public  works  of  the  nation. 
If  that  be  so — if  we,  the  Parliament  and 
the  executif e  GoYemroent,  have  produced 
results  so  unsatisfactory — it  is  but  fair  to 
those  much  maligned  trustees  and  to  this 
gOTerntng  body  of  the  British  Museum  to 
state  how  they  hare  managed  their  public 
works.  One  great  public  work  which  will 
bring  this  point  to  issue  has  been  erected 
within  the  last  six  or  sefcn  years — the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  is  an  exception — a  brilliant  exception; 
it  is,  perhaps,  rery  nearly  the  sole  excep- 
tion to  our  blunders.  That  reading-room 
was  recommended  to  the  GoTcrument, 
and  planned  to  its  completion  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Trustees.  [Mr. 
Gregobt  :  It  was  done  by  Mr.  Pa- 
nisai.]    Mr.  Panizzi  is  a  senrant  of  the 


Trustees,  and  a  more  meritorious  public 
senrant  is  not  to  be  found,  but  I  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  senrant  and  the 
Trustees  fov  the  purpose  of  the  present 
argument.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  an 
idea  on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend  that 
no  one  is  responsible  for  the  Estimates  for 
the  National  Gallery,  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
British  Museum.  This  is  an  error,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  Museum  Estimates 
were  moved  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity (Mr.  Walpole),  and  it  is  also  perfectly 
true  that  that  is  an  anomaly  in  our  Parlia- 
mentaiy  system.  That  is  the  single  case 
in  which  such  a  function  is  performed  by 
an  independent  Member  of  this  House,  but 
I  take  leave  to  deny  that  on  that  account 
there  is  an  absence  of  public  control.  All 
my  experience  at  the  Treasury  shows  me 
that  it  is  most  unjust  to  the  Trustees  to 
state  that  they  have  ever  showed  a  dis- 
position to  escape  from  the  control  of  the 
Treasury,  and  I  venture  confidently  to  de- 
clare that  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  over 
the  Estimates  prepared  by  the  Trustees  is, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  strong  and 
effective  as  it  is  generally  over  the  Esti- 
mates prepared  by  the  public  departments, 
and  stronger  than  over  those  prepared 
by  many  public  departments.  These  Esti- 
mates, therefore,  are  not  irresponsible  Esti- 
mates. I  am  not  stating  that  the  machinery 
of  this  government  of  the  Museum  is  the 
machinery  that  might  have  been  chosen 
if  we  had  had  to  construct  from  the 
ground,  but  I  dispute  the  statement  of  my 
noble  Friend — if  I  understood  him  rightly 
— that  these  Estimates  are  prepared  with- 
out the  responsibility  of  the  GoTcrnment ; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has  any  very  great  right  to 
complain  of  these  Estimates.  At  lesst,  1 
have  been  present  for  many  years  at  these 
discussions,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  on 
any  one  single  occasion  the  House  has 
shown  any  general  or  extended  desire  to 
reduce  them  ;  but  I  do  recollect  that  from 
year  to  year  many  hon.  Members  have 
made  complaints  that  these  Estimates  were 
too  moderate,  and  that  the  salaries  of  this 
gentleman,  and  of^  that  gentleman,  and  of 
the  other  gentleman  ought  to  be  largely 
increased.  So  much  for  irresponsible  Esti- 
mates. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Galway  in  his 
concluding  remsrks  stated  that  the  Go- 
Ternment  went  down  to  the  Museum  in  a 
horde  for  the  purpose  of  swamping  the 
Trustees.    Now,  we  went  down^or  the 
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iaxorette  of  mt,  fokctioiiii,  sol  to  evack  re^ 
Upoatikifitj,  but  tocoooeRtrate.ii  on  our- 
liehest    aod  after  a  fev'  if«ekt»  dariag 
wJbioh  tba  proliniaary  arraagomeaia  maj 
W  oompletadf  we  will  give  kon.  Membera 
9.B  opportuatty  ai  aajing^  ^  Aj"  or  **  No*' 
m  referoiioe  to  the  inportoqi  eoncdoiion 
which  wo  were  instiumoaOal  in  promotia^ 
allhe  d^boratioD  of  the  Trasteea  of  the 
lluaeum.     Bat  mj  ban.  Friead  baa  pio* 
ducod  a  plaa  of  bit  own.     I  with  to  poiat 
out  that  DO  oxeoiitive  Ctovoramopt  oan  have 
y^  primA  faeie  objeo^ii  to  a  Ifotion  like 
tios;  for  it  aeaaa  for  the  Qovertinotit  in- 
oroarted  pbwor  and  eztention  of  patronage. 
Ho  propotoa  to  retain  Truttoes,  wkoii  ho 
invoata  with  oovtain  fimationa,  at  a  oobtolt- 
ing  Board,  but  he  alto  phipotoa  to  give 
the  tugar  phun  of  the  appointment  of  three 
footers,  for  the  Moseun  to  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  h«ai  of  the  Treatury.    Cer- 
tainly tkia  waa  a  remarkable  reeommenda- 
lion  to  oonte   from  a  popular  Member, 
atanding  forth  aa  the  adToeaAo  of  a  popu** 
lu*  oanao,  and  aa  a  ArioAd  of  oeonomyb 
But  my  kon.  Friend  goet  ii  ttop  beyond 
that,  and  hero  again  I  find  him  atii»ortai 
antagonism  with  bit  Friend  the  mover  of 
tkia  Eaaolntion.    There  it  one  portion  of 
tive  piroMsition  of  the  noble  Lord  in  whioh 
I  b^rtlly  agree,  and  that  waa  that  the 
Troatiiry  ought  not  to  be  a  apending  d^ 
partment,  k«t  one  whioh  thoold  control 
oiken  which  do  apend  ;  whAe  i  also  eoi>- 
our  with  kim  in  thinking  that  boards  of 
oxeotttire  are,  at  a  general  rule,  inexpe- 
dieat*    *^  Boarda  of  oMoutiTo  are  wroiHg'* 
taya  Ike  monror  of  tke   Reaolnlioa ;  Imt 
wkat  aaya  tke  aeoonder  t     ^  Appoint  me 
three  direotort  of  the  Bntith  Mnaeum  with 
three  exeeutive  boardt.'*     Indeed,  to  do* 
oided  ia  tho  antagonism  between  the  two, 
that  a  Motion  the  aim  of  which  I  thought 
waa  unity  and  the  oonoontratiow  of  retpon« 
aibility  has  ita   tendency  altogether  re- 
verted by  tho  obaervations  of  one  of  itt 
anpportort*    There  ia  another  oharge  of 
rather  a  epoaifio  kind  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway  agaioat  the  Truttoea 
of  the  Britiah  Mnteum,  and  that  it,  that 
niidev  the  pteaent  syatem  there  ia  a  want 
of  oommmnication  between  tkom  and  the 
heads  of  dopartmenta.     Now,  the  ordinary 
rule,  it  that  cosMmmication  mutt  alwaya  be 
with  the  executife  head  of  an  establith^ 
ment,  and  it  it  alwayt  a  question  of  dis- 
cretion and  degree    how  lar    the  tupor- 
intending  anthority  will  enter  into  direct 
4u>mmnaieation  with  the  tecondary  ezoon- 
tiTO  offlcera.     I  can,  howeror,  atsuro  my 
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hon.  Friend  that  be  is  not  aoonrato  ia  hit 
statement,  and  that,  akhoagh  there  msy 
be  gentlemen  who  do  not  think  tkej  ire 
pla^d  in .  a  relationship  tattttently  direet 
with  the  Truttees,  he  will  find,  when  ws 
abortly  lay  on  the  table  tkm  propeti^s 
which  we  hato  to  make  in  coDBOCtien  with 
the  Britiah  Mnteum,  ample  OTidenee  thtt 
the  headt  of  departments  are  direetly  coo^ 
suited,  and  that  it  doea  not  rest  with  Mr. 
Paniaai  '^  even  if  he  had  the  incKaatioB 
to  do  so,  whioh  1  am  sure  hO  haa  not-^to 
deprive  them  of  tbetr  fair  ahare  of  iis- 
fluence  in  supplying  information  to  tis 
goaermng  body  of  the  institution. 

I  bafo  now  dealt  with  tke  qnestbo  of 
tke  general  managemeot  of  these  hrs* 
sponsible  Bstimates,  and  I  may  now  uj 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  move,  on  tU 
part  of  the  Goremment,  the  previous  qnsi- 
tion,  admitting,  in  so  doing,  that  there 
is  muek  to  be  sliid  in  favour  of  the  gene* 
ral  principle  that  the  expenditttre  of  UMoey 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  edusatisB^ 
seience,  and  art,  should  be  plaoed  under 
tke  control  of  a  single  responsible  Minister. 
I  may,  however,  add  that  I  think,  when  s 
Minister  on  the  part  of  a  Government  gives 
even  a  qualified  asseAt  to  a  general  prspo- 
Mtion  i^  that  nature,  and  at  the  same  tknt 
intimates  a  strong  opinion  thai  it  wosM 
not  be  wise  for  th<e  House  of  Commsss 
to  assert  the  general  princifde  in  abstrtet 
terms  by  means  of  a  Vote,  the  Bouse  bts 
a  right  to  expect  from  him  some  declsrs* 
tion  that  these  are  not  mere  words  used 
for  the  purpose  of  disfnostng  of  tke  pressors 
of  an  iaoonventent  Motion.  I  am  resdy 
to  admit  that  yon  are  entitled  to  exjK^ 
that  we  ahonki  skew  yon  that  wo  hsfe 
advanced,  and  are  advancing,  in  the  diree- 
tion  which  you  suggest;  and  when  we  losk 
back  on  what  has  been  done  during  tbe 
last  twenty.five  or  thirty  yeara,  1  beliefe 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  isi- 
mouse  stndes  have  been  made  in  that  di* 
tection.  Now,  the  Motion  before  us  rrfers 
to  all  Votes  of  monies  for  tho  proniotimi 
of  education,  science,  and  art,  and  I  msy 
say  that  almost  three  parts  of  the  objcets 
which  it  seeks  to  accomplish  have  bees 
already  realised.  Edncation  is  under  s 
responsible  Minister ;  so  is  science  as  ss 
active  principle,  and  art  oo  far  as  it  is  eoo- 
neoted  with  industry.  Still  more  I  grsot 
yon  remains  to  be  done,  but  I  think  yet 
will  see  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
endeavour  to  achieve  the  end  which  yen 
desire  by  a  single  stride.  Moroofor,  is 
that  aingle  stride  yon  aim  at  too  m^t 
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and  reoommeBd  to  our  adaption  a  Bosoloi* 

tion  whieh,  like  other  absiraOt  proposkioiiay 

nay  hereafter  j^reve  ineonTeDieBt,  aod  t<ind 

to  fetter, us  io.our  future  prooeedioga.   My 

noble  Friend  will,  I  think,  admit  that  pro« 

grata  has  been  already  made  in  this  diree-i* 

tion,  bat  be  must  not  suppose  that  I  am 

contending  that  it  may  not  be  desirable 

that  aome  more  direct  relationship  boAireen 

the  eiecutiTe  Ooverainent  and  the  go?er»i 

l«ent  of  the  BHtish  Museum  might  not  he 

established.   We  have  done  our  bost  under 

the  cireumstances.    We  went  as  far  as  the 

eoBStittttion  of  the  Museum  permitted.     I 

fan,  bowevef,  well  coneeite  the  ezistenoe 

of  an  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  the 

Intervention  of  the  ezecutire  Gotemineiit 

in  the  affairs  of  the  Museum  is  eiereiaed 

might  be  improved  and  placed  upon  suoh 

a  footing  aa  to  render  it  less  irksomei  to 

the  Trustees,  and  more  effioacioua  lor  the 

nurpoaes  of  reapoosibUity  to  this  House. 

While,  howO^er,  making  thai  admission,  I 

would  ask  hop.  Members  to  consider  the 

present  state  of  the  question  relating  to 

the  British  Museum.      For  many  years 

there  has  been  there  a  great  want  of 

•pace,   and  the  most  actifo  controversy 

haa  been  carried  on  in  difcrs  modes  aiid 

fashions,  both  inside  and  outside  the  walls 

of  Parliament,  ^  to  the  mode  in  which 

that  want  is  to  be  supplied.     The  great 

question   discussed   under   these  cireun- 

stances  has  been,  '*  Shall  there  be  a  so* 

paration  of  the  (Collections  contained  in  the 

Museum  T'     The  etecutire  Goremment, 

when  %h0  matter  appeared  to  be  ripe  for 

consideration,  deemed  it  to  be  its  duty  to 

assume   the  initiatife  in  a  ease  of  this 

description.     They  have  don«  so.     They 

have    made  a  proposal  to  the  Trustees, 

whloh  has  taken  effect  in  the  shape  of  a 

plan  which  is  now  ready  to  he  submitted 

to  this  Jlouae,  and  which  wo  hope  to  lay 

en  the  table  before  Easter.      That  plan 

involvea  a  most  important  physical  sepa* 

vatien ;  it  involves,  in  fact,  the  transfer  el 

one  of  the  great  departments  of  the  Mu* 

senm  to  another  site.      The  Government 

in  making  that  proposition  had  to  consider 

whether  the  time  was  a  fitting  one  to  sub^ 

mit  aoj  proposal  to  the  Trustees  on  the 

subject  of  the  mode  of  governing  the  Mn-r 

aeum  itaelf,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  time  was  ohviously  most  unfitting. 

No  doobt  the  local  separation  of  which  I 

apeak  suggested  the  idea  of  a  possible  mo* 

dilicatioo  of  the  government  of  the  Musenoi, 

and  what  may  hereafter  take  place  in  that 

respect  I  will  not  at  this  early  stage  of  the 


undertake  to  say..  We  do  not 
now  what .  the  precise  effect  of  the  sa« 
paration; may  be,  and  we  have  tberefbre 
deemed  it  better  to  proceed  with  our  plan 
and  obtaiin  the  judgment  of  Farliismeni 
with  respect  to  carrying  it  inta  eiecntioQ 
with  all  ppssibla  vigour  and  promptitnde 
should  that  jadlgment  be  &vou#ahle^ 
We  shall  then  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  safev 
oendnsion,  Iron  the  working  of  ib#  Un* 
seam  under  the  alteiied  circumstances  of 
which  1  speak,  as  to  whether  anjr  change 
IB  the  government  is  necessary,  than  we 
could  at  present  hope  to  fon*.  This,  I 
trust,  will  appear  to  the  House  to  have 
heeu  a  rataonal  course  to  adop^  Indeed, 
if  we  had  acted  otherwise,  we  should  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  proceeded  iii 
this  matter  without  sufficient  kBowlQ<%a 
or  information,  merely  upon .  our  awd 
judgment  and  speculations,  while  wa 
might  also  he  said  to  have  given  undm^ 
oience  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  have  edU 
poaed  our  awn  plan,  which  is,  a  kond  fid/t 
proposal  in  the  puUie  interest,  ta  the  im^ 
putadea  of  being  a  scheme  to  gif  e  more 
power  and  influeaee  to  the  Ezeoutive; 
Now,  I  may  observe  that  yob  are  in  all 
discussions  ol  this  kn^  open  to  tw6  op^ 
posite  fires.  The  batteries  to-day  ak^ 
charged  with  aivumenta  intetided  to  point 
out  irresponsibiUty  and  coaseqaent  ineffi« 
eiencyin  the  management  of  a  particular 
institution.  To-morrow  they  maj  he 
charged  with  arguments  against  central-i 
iiation,  and  with  appeals  to  the  national 
characteristics  of  this  nation  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  desires  to  aee  the 
public  business  managed.  I  do  aat  tbiiye 
it  would  he  wise  on  our  part  to  involve 
euraeWes  in  that  iorest  ol  controversy* 
The  hon.  Member  far  Galway  is  opposed 
to  our  phin  of  separating  certaia  collect 
tions  from  the  Museuin.  [Mr.  OotfiMHAJi} 
What  oollec^ons  are  to  be  removed.]  The 
collections  of  Natural  History,  iacludiag 
Zoology  and  ether  ^'olagiea  "  more  numoit 
reus  than  I  can  submit  at  eoce  to  vear 
notice.  Now,  it  may  ha  good  generakhipi 
on  the  pari  of  the  hon.  Member  to  mix  up  this 
question  of  the  separation  of  theee  collec* 
tions  with  other  matters,  hut  we  deem  it  ta 
he  absolutely  incumbent  upon  .  us  to  omi« 
sider  this  important  question  on  its  merits, 
and  to  refuse  to  accede  by  a  positive  vote 
to  the  Motion  now  under  discussion.  I 
will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  incoun 
venience  which  would  he  likely  to  result 
from  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution.  I 
acoede  to   the  general    proposition   tbst 
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ez«etitif e  boards  are  bad ;  but  I  think 
there  may  be  foand  in  practice  cer* 
tain  exceptions  and  qualifications,  which 
qualifications  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
eonsidered  one  by  one,  and  not  to  be 
orerruled  by  an  abstract  proposal  of  this 
character.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  which 
it  at  the  prosent  moment  connected  with 
associations  too  sacred  and  too  tender  to 
be  dwelt  upon  in  this  discussion.  But, 
speaking  of  it  in  general  terms,  I  may  say 
that  the  Commission  has  been  of  great 
public  advantage,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jection of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to  execu- 
tife  boards,  and  that  it  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  direction  of  the 
public  mind  into  a  channel  favourable  to 
the  promotion  of  art.  It  would  therefore, 
I  think,  be  a  most  nngracious  proceeding 
to  comdemn,  by  the  passing  of  a  Resolution 
such  as  this,  that  Commission.  A  trust 
has  been  committed  to  it  That  trust 
might,  perhaps,  in  other  countries  have 
been  undertaken  at  once  by  the  executive 
Government,  but  at  the  time  the  Commis* 
sion  was  constituted  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  take  any  such  course. 
I  believe  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  I  am  certain 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  my  noble  Friend 
to  aim  a  side-blow  at  a  body  which  has  been 
of  such  marked  utility.  -Such  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  trust  my  noble 
Friend  will  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion, and  upon  which,  if  he  does  press  it,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  meet  it  with  the  Pre- 
Tious  Question.  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
onderstood  that  in  so  moving  the  Previous 
Question,  and  in  giving  at  the  same  time 
a  qualified  assent  to  many  of  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  declared  by 
my  noble  Friend,  I  am  markedly  at  issue 
with  him  upon  the  practical  question  of 
the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  actual  Government  of  the  British 
Museum,  even  although  it  may  be  theoreti- 
cally and  speculatively  imperfect.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  the  managers  of  the  Museum 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  efficient  administration  ; 
but  as  I  said  before,  1  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  constitution  of  the 
administrative  body  may  fairly  at  some 
future  period  be  submitted  to  reconsidera- 
tion  and  revision.  No  doubt,  if  it  could 
have  been  foreseen  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Museum  that  it  would  become  an 
institution  wholly  supported  by  enormous 
annual  grants,  its  administration  by  such 
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a  government  as  it  has  at  present  would 
never  have  been  dreamed  of.  There  is 
one  other  remark  I  wish  to  make  before 
I  conclude.  My  noble  Friend  has  criti- 
cised the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  1855,  but  when  he  aaya  that  a 
few  only  were  hung  up  in  the  National 
Gallery,  that  some  dregs  were  aent  to 
Ireland,  and  that  the  rest  waa  sold  for 
nothing,  I  do  not  think  he  girea  a  correct 
representation  of  the  case.  Whetho*, 
however,  the  representation  is  correct  or 
not,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  edlec- 
tion  in  question  was  bought  upon  the 
strict  responsibility  of  the  GoTemmeDt; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
by  getting  rid  of  the  Trustees  jou  will 
secure  that  kind  of  happy  efficiency  and 
vigour  and  that  amount  of  public  satis- 
faction which  my  noble  Friend  seems  ts 
anticipate. 

Whereupon  Previoui  Queitum  proposed. 
*'  That  that  Question  be  now  put." 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  that  whQe  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that  soo»e  one 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  de- 
partments of  science  and  art,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Parliament  itself  was 
not  altogether  blameless  in  the  matter. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  completely 
ratified  and  rendered  itself  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  heads  of  these  departments, 
and  he  could  not  admit  that  the  maladmin- 
istration of  which  the  noble  Lord  had  com- 
plained was  wholly  attributable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  boards  of  trustees.  Surely  the 
noble  Lord  forgot  that  nearly  all  the  great 
mercantile  concerns  of  the  country  were 
carried  on  by  boards  of  directors.  Tbe 
whole  question  was  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties. With  regard  to  the  administra* 
tion,  allusion  had  boon  made  to  the  ep- 
offieio  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
having  gone  down  and  swamped  the  other 
Trustees.  He  must  say  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, if  the  Ministers  went  down  in  that 
way  in  their  Ministerial  capaoity  to  record 
their  votes,  they  ought  to  be  brought  to 
account  for  it.  In  such  cases,  tlie  e*- 
officio  Trustees  ought  to  have  something 
like  individual  responsibility.  It  was  quite 
possible,  he  thought,  that  the  transfer 
of  the  Natural  History  collection  from  tbe 
British  Museum  to  some  other  quarter 
might  be  expedient ;  but  he  ventured  to 
ssy,  that  if  the  purchases  were  continued 
on  the  same  gig^tic  scale,  and  in  the 
same  omnivorous  manner  as  at  present, 
no  building,  however  large,   would  long 
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remain  capable  of  holding  theaa.  He 
could  not  concur  in  the  eulogium  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  had  passed 
upon  the  department  at  Kensington.  It 
was  an  arch«ologica1  collection,  containing 
manj  interesting  and  amusing  objects,  but 
it  would  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
British  Museum.  That  monstrous  archi- 
tectural abortion,  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Brompton^  was  the  result  of  the  Art 
School  at  Kensington — a  fact  which  did 
not  aay  much  for  the  taste  or  knowledge 
of  the  department  so  highly  lauded  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Galway.  He  did  not 
think  the  investigation  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  satisfactory ;  and  his  belief 
was,  if  the  evidence  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  the  Vote  demanded  for  build- 
ing purposes  would  never  have  been  pass- 
ed. He  concurred  in  the  view  that  some 
one  of  the  Ministers  should  be  rendered 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
Vote.  With  respect  to  the  National 
Gallery,  there  had  been  very  little  im- 
provement, and  the  purchases  which  had 
been  recently  made  were  not  satisfactory. 
No  doubt  the  building  had  been  enlarged, 
and  more  care  was  taken  of  the  treasures 
of  art  placed  there,  but  that  had  arisen 
from  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  press  and  that  House,  and 
It  was  only  by  directing  public  attention 
more  to  the  general  subject  that  any 
material  improvement  could  be  expected. 
Mr.  BLAKB  complained,  that  the  de- 
partment of  Art  was  sought  to  be  made 
too  mach  self-supporting.  He  spoke  chiefly 
of  Ireland,  but  his  remarks  would  in  great 
measure  be  equally  applicable  to  this 
country.  He  himself  was,  with  others, 
the  means  of  establishing  one  of  the  first 
schools  of  art  in  Ireland,  that  at  Water- 
ford.  By  dint  of  great  exertion,  some  of 
the  mechanics  were  induced  to  go  to  the 
school,  which  prospered  so  long  as  it  re^ 
ceived  the  Government  subsidy  ;  but  when 
that  was  withdrawn  the  attendance  began 
to  lessen,  and  at  present  the  school  was 
nothing  more  than  a  school  of  art  for  the 
higher  and  middle  classes.  He  believed 
the  same  state  of  things  existed  at  Lime- 
rick and  other  towns.  At  Belfast  the 
school  was  closed ;  and  it  was  a  fact 
that  several  years  had  elapsed  since  a 
school  of  art  had  been  established  in 
Ireland.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord*s 
Motion  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
public  attention  to  the  matter.  It  ap- 
peared very  strange  that  while  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  subsidize  largely 
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the  most  essential  branches  of  education, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
they  shonld  act  on  the  principle  of  making 
art  education  self-supporting.  Nothing 
possibly  could  be  more  erroneous  or  more 
calculated  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  it  amongst  those  whom 
it  was  most  desirable  it  should  reach. 
With  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle 
and  humbler  classes,  a  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts,  when  acquired,  was  no- 
thing more  than  an  accomplishment — an 
excellent  one  no  doubt,  but  often  useless 
as  a  means  of  advancing  them  in  life  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  if  Goveniment  really 
meant  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which 
the  department  was  founded,  they  should 
offer  a  premium  to  the  class  of  pupils  to 
whom  he  alluded,  to  frequent  the  schools 
of  design,  instead  of  deterring  them  by 
imposing  high  fees.  The  large  sum  voted 
annually  in  support  of  art  education  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  obtained  under  false 
pretences.  The  House  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  went  to  support  the 
schools  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  such  was 
not  the  fact ;  as  in  reality  the  lion*s  share 
was  spent  in  London,  where  the  people 
were  best  able  to  support  schools  them- 
selves. He  had  no  objection  to  the 
Museum  and  Gallery  of  Pictures  at  Ken- 
sington. It  was  a  splendid,  creditable, 
and  most  useful  institution  ;  but  it  was 
not  fair  to  veto  a  large  sum  for  supposed 
general  purposes  and  have  nearly  the 
entire  devoted  to  an  almost  exclusive  one. 
True,  Kensington  was  the  parent  estab- 
lishment, and  should  be  properly  main- 
tained ;  but  that  should  not  be  carried  too 
far.  Nearly  four  years  ago  he  (Mr.  Blake) 
had  called  attention  to  this  very  subject, 
and  could  induce  but  very  few  to  support 
him.  He  was  glad  to  find  the  opinions  ha 
had  expressed  then  were  gaining  ground, 
as  proved  by  the  favourable  reception  of 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  he 
trusted  he  would  press  to  a  division  in 
which  he  would  certainly  have  his  vote. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  wished 
to  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  having  brought 
forward  the  subject ;  but,  after  the  decla- 
ration of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place,  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  be  content 
to  withdraw  his  Motion.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Brighton,  he  believed  the 
more  the  subject  was  inquired  into,  and  the 
more  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
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mittee  was  eonaidered,  the  more  the  public 
wonid  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the 
decision  to  which  thej  had  come,  that  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  had  done,  was 
doing,  and  was  likelj  to  continue  to  do, 
the  great  good  it  was  intended  to  eflfect. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  Sir,  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  thinking  that  tny  noble 
Friend   will  do   wisely  not  to  press  the 
House  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  Re- 
solution which  he  has  proposed »  because* 
when  you  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  Re- 
solutiou,  jou  should  always  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which   that  request 
is  made  ;  and  considering  the  particular 
hour  at  which  we  should  be  called  on  to 
decide  (half-past  seven  o'clock),  I  think 
he  might  obtain  a  result  that  would  lead 
to  an  impression  that  there  was  not  that 
sympathy  with  the  general  tiews  expressed 
by   my  noble  Friend   in    support   of  his 
Motion  which  I   belieTC  to  exist  in  the 
House,  and   which   I   believe  is   largely 
shared  by  the  country.     My  noble  Friend 
has   brought  forward   the  subject    in   a 
speech  of  remarkable  ability.  He  spoke 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  always  in- 
terested us,  while  he  really  grappled  with 
all  the  points  of  the  considerable  quesfion 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.     And,  Sir,  I 
6nd  no  fault  with  the  Resolution   which  ' 
be  proposed,  because  it  is  a  Resolution ' 
which  affirms,  generally  speaking,  a  prin-  \ 
ciple    which    I    think    the  House    must 
ultimately  adopt,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  pledges  the  Government  in  no  man-  | 
ner  as   regards  the  details   In   an  incon- 
venient form.     But  after  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  ' 
of  the  Excheouer,  and  after  the  Amend- ' 
ment  proposed  by  the  Minister,  it  really 
would  be  at  the  present  moment  highly  ' 
imprudent  on  my  noble  Friend  to  run  the  , 
risK  of  a  division  in  which  it  is  possible, 
perhaps  probable,  he  might  have  a  ma- ' 
jority  ;  but  if  he  were  thrown    into    a ' 
Minority,  it  would  undoubtedly  create  in 
the  country  a  false  impression.     When  an 
Independent    Member    brings    forward   a 
Motion,  and  the  Minister  meets  it  with  the 
Previous  Question,  he  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied.      It  is  a  concession   of  the  justice 
and  general  truth   of  his  views  and   the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  as  to  the  general  result  there 
can   be  two  opinions.      If  public  money 
is  granted  by   the  votes  of  this  House, 
there    ought    to    be    a    direct    responsi- 
bility as  to  the   manner   in  which  that ' 
money  is  expended.     That  is,  in  fact,  the  ' 
Sir  John  Shelley  ^ 


scope  of  my  noble  Friend's  MstioB. 
It  is  founded,  no  doubts  on  a  gemnl 
conviction  on  his  part  and  on  tbtt  of 
those  who  act  with  him  in  this  matter, 
that  this  money  is  not  expended  in  u 
efficient  a  manner  as  the  country  hsi  t 
right  to  expect.  Well,  that  is  my  opraios 
also.  I  have  giren  considerable  attestioB 
to  this  subject,  and  sometimes  in  a  poii* 
tion  mere  responsible  than  that  which  I 
now  occupy.  My  belief  is  that  the  gensnl 
management  of  these  institutions  is  not 
satisfactory.  But  I  cannot  agree  entirdj, 
nor  even  in  part,  with  some  of  the  resssn 
assigned  by  my  noble  Friend  for  eosniBg  to 
that  conclusion. 

I  shall  Tory  briefly  touch  upon  the 
several  divisions  into  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  separated  this  questtoo,  sod 
I  will  begin  with  the  least  importtst  of 
them< — namely,  that  infant  institstioD  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  I  speak  bov 
not  merely  as  a  Member  of  this  Hosie, 
for  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  Troe- 
tees  who  have  been  animadverted  opes 
to-night.  My  noble  Friend  says  of  this 
institution,  which  has  existed  only  fire 
years  or  so,  that  he  has  himself  Tint- 
ed it,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
made  an  entry,  that  he  found  a  nanber 
of  pictures  hanging  in  obseure  and  dingy 
apartments,  and  that  he  learnt  that  peo- 
ple had  been  admitted  to  inspect  them 
only  within  the  last  year.  That  is  all 
rery  true,  but  these* are  circumstsaeei 
necessarily  incident  to  the  origin  of  say 
institution.  No  doubt  the  apartDSsti 
in  which  the  collection  of  histcmsl  por 
traits  are  placed  are  rery  inconvesiest 
and  perhaps  sufficiently  dingy,  bat  they 
are  temporary  apartments,  and  not  thoie 
which  would  have  been  selected  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Historical  Portrait  Gslle- 
ry.  We  are  perfectly  prepared,  if  tbe  tons- 
try  will  provide  us  with  a  spaeious  Lonvre, 
admirably  adorned  and  richly  gilt,  to  pbn 
our  collections  in  such  a  building.  Bet 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  gallery  wo  w^ 
I  fear,  be  content  to  stow  them  in  thoM 
rooms  of  an  obscure  house  beienging  ti 
the  Goremment,  in  one  of  the  streotaef 
London,  which  are  allotted  to  us.  BotI 
must  say  I  entertain  a  rery  diiBreot 
opinion  of  the  value  of  that  collectiM 
from  that  expressed  by  my  noble  Friend. 
He  has,  I  think,  fallen  into  a  falss  osti- 
mate  of  its  worth  ;  and  naturally  so,  b^ 
cause  he  seems  to  hare  been  disgusted  by 
the  visit  he  made.  He  expected  to  see  i 
magnificent  saloon  instead  of  dingy  spsrt- 
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ments,  and  it  is  not  in  a  dingy  apartment 
that  a  refined  dileitant4  like  my  noble 
Friend  caa  at  enee  form  an  accurate  ea- 
tinaata  of  pictures  which  wore  purchated 
after  contiderable  inquiry  and  carefnt  ob- 
aerratioo,  toaducted  with  the  asfiiatance 
of  eolleagaes,  among  whom  are  aieo  of 
the  most  accomplished  minds.  I  there^ 
£ore  take  a  different  view  from  that  of 
my  Boble  Friend  of  the  worth  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Qallery.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  waa  a  rery  judicious  instil n^ 
tion  to  establish.  It  was  established  in 
oons6i|iiettC6  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
from  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
this  House  proved  its  entire  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments  under  which  that  Address 
was  adopted  by  voting  the  sufficient 
though  not  very  considerable  annual  sup 
plies  requisite  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
But  although  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  existing  collection  is  worth  ten 
times  the  amount  of  public  money  that 
has  been  spent  in  contributions  for  its 
purchase — which  is,  I  think,  a  tolerably 
good  test  of  its  value — still  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  contest  the  position  of  my  noble 
Friend  that  it  would  be  extremely  desir- 
able that  this  institution,  like  all  kindred 
tnstitutio&e,  should  be  under  the  respon- 
sible superintendence  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  general 
principle  of  my  noble  Friend's  Resolu- 
tion is  concerned,  even  as  regards  the 
National  Portrait  Qallery — of  which  he 
spoke  in  such  cheapening  terms,  but 
which  1  hold  to  be  very  valuable,  and 
think  will,  if  cherished,  be  much  prised 
and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this 
country — 1  do  not  dissent  from  his  pro- 
poaitioB. 

I  come  to  the  next  point — the  National 
Gallery.  1  say  nothing  about  the  build- 
ing of  that  institution,  on  which  no  one 
has  touched  at  any  length  to-night,  nor 
about  the  long-controverted  question  as  to 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  edifice  in  Trafalgar 
Square  should  be  apportioned.  On  these 
questions  1  have  before  expressed  an  opi- 
nion. To  that  opinion  I  adhere,  and  think 
it  would  haYC  been  most  advantageous  that 
the  whole  of  that  building  should  have 
been  given  to  the  National  Gallery.  But 
with  regard  to  the  managemeot  of  that 
gallery  and  the  mode  in  which  we  have 
obtained  this  collection  of  pictures — not 
certainly  rery  numerous  compared  with 
the  galleries  of  other  countries,  yet  most 
precious  from  their  individual  value,  most 
interesting,  and  in    a  certain    sense  un- 


rivalled in  their  character — I  must  say  I 
differ  from  the  views  expressed  by  some 
bon.    Members,  and    particularly   by  the 
hon.   Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Coning- 
ham).     No  one  more  perfectly  recognises 
the  right  of  that  hon.  Gentleman  to  speak 
upon   these  subjects   Uian  1  do.      I   ad- 
mit bis  real  knowledge  and  acquirements 
with   respect  to   them.      But  I  think  ho 
takes  a  prejudiced  view  of  the  conduct 
and     management    of    that    gallery,    as 
well  as  of  the  character  of  the  individual 
connected    with    it.       Sir,    I    defy    any 
man   to  occupy   that   position  which  Sir 
Charles    Eastlake  has    occupied   in   this 
country  with  regard  to  our  collections  snd 
works  of  art,  and  not  to  encounter  im- 
mense criticism  and  opposition.      I  look 
upon    Sir    Charles    Eastlake    as   a    man 
of  accomplished   mind,  of  very  consider- 
able knowledge   upon  some   branches   of 
art,  and  on  the  whole  more  qualified— cer« 
tainly  as  fully  qualified  as  any  individual 
whom  1  could  Hz  upon  for  the   post  he 
holds.     But  he  holds  a  post  which  neces- 
sarily  provokes    endless    criticism  ;    and 
every  man  who  has  special  knowledge  on 
a  particular  branch  of  art  may,  perhaps 
even  justly,  challenge  his  opinions  on  that 
particular  branch,  though  he  may  pot  for 
a   moment   be  quali6ed  to  compete  with 
him  in  respect  to  that  general  and  aggre- 
gate acquaintance  with  matters  of   taste 
which  justifies   Sir  Charles  in  occupying 
the  position  he  fills.      Now,  if  tbe   hon. 
Member  for  Brighton,  who  has  consider- 
able knowledge  of  qpestions  of  taste,  and 
with  whose  part  in   these  discussions   I 
am  always  satisfied— although  if  he  would 
only  confine  himself  to  matters  of  taste  I 
should  be  still  more  satisfied — if  ha  occu- 
pied with  all  his  knowledge  the  post  which 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake   occupies,  does  ho 
think  that   his   judgments  would  not  be 
freely  canvassed,  or  that  the  pictures  which 
he  recommended  to  be  purchased  for  the 
country  would  not  be  impugned  in  point  of 
beauty  and  authenticity  of  origin  ?     We1l» 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  such  as  is  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the  na- 
tion.    More  than  that  no  man  can  look  for 
in  this  country.     We  always  have  these 
strictures  passed  upon  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  by  some  few  hon.  Gentlemen,  because 
we  have  not  those  magnificent  galleries, 
those  treasures  of  art,  or  that  feeling  for 
art,  which  they  thiuk  would  be  worthy  of 
a  nation  occupying  tbe  position  of  England. 
But  tbe  truth  is,  it  is  not   Sir  Chsrles 
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Eafttlake  wlio  is  deficient  in  this  knowledge 
or  this  zeal  for  art ;  it  is  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal  from  our- 
Bclres  that  fact.     The  fine  arts  ha? e  never 
been  appreciated  and  have  never  flourished 
except  in    small    communities.     We   are 
much  too    busy,  too  engrossed  with  the 
great  affairs  of  the  world.     We  live  in  a 
country  where  the  great  men,  as  we  were 
told  last  night,  are  the  engineers  ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  concentrate 
our  thought  and  feeling  upon  those  beau- 
tiful works  which  have  rendered  Athens 
and  Florence  immortal,  and  which  societies 
that  only  devote  their  passion  and  study  to 
such   subjects   are   qualified    to   produce. 
Sir,  I  despair  of  art  ever  attaining  that 
position  in  this  country  which  a  few  refined 
minds  may  recognise,  but  which  the  mul- 
tifarious pursuits  of  our  active  and  creative 
people — creative  in  other  respects — will,  I 
think,   ever   prevent    it    from    achieving. 
Therefore  I  do  not  believe  that,  however 
we   may  change  the  mode  by  which  our 
National  Gallery   may  be  governed,    we 
shall  produce,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned, 
more  satisfactory  results  than  we  have  ac- 
complished.    A  rich  people,  we  may  ap- 
portion a  part  of  our  treasure  to  purchase, 
at  convenient  opportunities,  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  art.      Beyond  that   I  do  not 
think  we  ever  shall  reach.      But  though 
these  are    my   convictions,   there   is    no 
reason  why  I   should  oppose  the  general 
principle  enunciated  in  my  noble  Friend's 
Resolution.     Whatever  public  money  is  to 
be  expended,  and  whatever  arrangements 
are  made  in  consequence  of  that  expen- 
diture, ought,  I  think,  to  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Grown  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on 
the  whole,   that  is  a  rule  which  will  act 


goyemed  our  great  political  arrangements 
have  prevailed  in  the  institation  which 
contains  our  great  public  treasures.  Ac- 
cident, no  doubt,  produced  originally  the 
constitution  of  the  British  Museam  ;  but 
as  time  has  flown  on,  that  oonstitation  hat 
become  respected  and  respectable  in  the 
country.  Sir,  I  cannot  at  all  trace  to  the 
anomalous  character  of  the  constitutioB 
the  highly  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  I 
admit  it  to  be,  of  the  British  Mosenm. 
This  unsatisfactory  condition  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  origin  of  the  national 
collection.  Time  has  shown  that  a  maseom 
founded  on  the  collection  of  a  yirtuoso, 
who  aimed  at  having  the  most  carioos  ob- 
jects in  every  department,  must  be  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory.  Art,  Seienee, 
Literature,  and  Nature  are  jealona  mis- 
tresses, who  refuse  to  live  under  the  same 
roof ;  and  when  yon  attempt  thas  to 
place  their  various  treasures  and  achieve- 
ments, yon  are  attempting  to  accom- 
plish that  which,  admirable  as  yonr  ob- 
ject may  in  some  respects  be,  must  in 
its  results  prove  imperfect.  Now  ve 
have  heard  from  tbe  Qovemment  to-night 
that  they  have,  as  I  understand,  adopt- 
ed a  principle  for  which  I  have  always 
contended  in  this  House,  the  dirision  of 
those  great  departments.  The  very  mo- 
ment that  you  separate  the  departments  of 
natural  science  from  the  collections  of  art 
aud  learning  which  now  meet  under  the 
same  roof,  you  will  do  justice  to  the  in- 
creasing and  irresistible  demands  of  na- 
tural science,  and  at  the  same  time  joa 
will  enrich  these  collections  of  art  and 
those  great  libraries  which  now  yon  are 
almost  prevented  from  enriching  and  en- 
larging. Then  I  say  that  the  Government 
are  upon  the  right  path,  and  it  is  in  the 


beneficiallyforthepurposes  we  have  in  view,  i  separation  of  our  collections,  not  in  the 
1  come  now  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  f  alteration  of  the  governing  body,  that  yon 


important  part  of  this  subject — I  mean  the 
management  of  the  British  Museum.  My 
opinions  on  the  management  of  that  in- 
stitution are  not  in  accordance  with  those 
which  my  noble  Friend  and  others  have 
expressed.  Nothing  can  be  more  ano- 
malous than  the  constitution  under  which 
the  British  Museum  is  regulated  ;  but  in 
that  circumstance  alone  I  see  no  necessary 
objection  to  that  constitution  itself.  Ano- 
maly in  the  origin,  or  rather  in  the  exist- 
ence, of  governing  powers,  is  not  the  ex- 
ception in  England  ;  it  is  the  rule.  Our 
governing  powers  are  the  creatures  of 
accident,  and  have  become  hallowed  by 
prescription.  The  same  laws  which  have 
Mr.  DUraeli 


may  introduce  those  improvements  which 
the  country  demands.  When  the  country 
has  really  got  its  museums  of  nature 
separated  from  its  vast  libraries  and  galle- 
ries of  art,  and  the  whole  properly  arranged 
and  disposed,  the  want  which  has  been  so 
long  experienced  will  be  satisfied.  But 
while  you  do  this,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  also  adopt  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  Resolution.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  control  and  the  manage- 
ment of  those  collections  should  not  be 
vested  in  one  responsible  adviser  of  the 
Crown ;  and  his  authority  in  this  House 
and  in  the  country  would  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  authority  now  exer- 
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cised  by  those  who,  1  think  with  judg- 
ment and  with  success,  have  hitherto 
managed  the  national  collections.  But, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
alt  Ministers,  to  whom  it  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  finances  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  expenditure,  by  the 
amendment  which  he  moves  recognises  so 
amply  the  justice  of  the  principle  expressed 
in  the  Resolution,  and  when  he,  at  the 
same  time,  announces  on  the  part  of  the 
GoTernment  that  in  their  future  arrange- 
ments they  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  only 
principle  which  can  safely  guide  them  to 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  so  long  occupied  our  debates, 
1  think  it  would  be  unwise,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  arrogant,  on  the  part  of  my 
noble  Friend  to  ask  the  House  to  come  to 
any  absolute  Resolution.  I  think  that 
with  the  opportunity  it  has  given  my  no- 
ble Friend  of  laying  before  the  House  a 
masterly  statement,  and  with  the  satis- 
factory reply  which  it  has  elicited  from  the 
Government,  he  may  rest  content,  and 
feel  that  this  evening  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  certainly  not  been  wasted. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  in  reply 
said,  he  wished  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  kind  appreciation  which  had  been 
shown  of  his  motives  in  bringing  the  sub- 
ject forward.  He  should  of  course  accede 
to  the  request  made  to  him  not  to  divide 
the  Hoose,  as  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer opened  up  a  vista  of  promise,  and  he 
should  be  content  to  leave  the  question 
there.  There  was,  however,  one  mis- 
apprehension of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's,  which  he  wished  to  cor- 
rect. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  Estimates  for  the 
British  Museum  had  gone  on  increasing 
every  year,  and  had  thought  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  last  two  years.  He  had  not 
intended  to  say  that  during  those  years 
the  Vote  had  increased,  but  he  had  de- 
sired to  convey  that  the  votes  had  gone  on 
increasing  for  a  long  series  of  years  until 
they  had  reached  £90,000.  The  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  had 
not  made  out  any  case  of  mismanage- 
ment. He  had  certainly  refrained  from 
wearying  the  House  with  details  ;  but  he 
had  given  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
repNort  of  one  Committee,  the  evidence  of 
the  servants  of  the  Museum,  and  that  of  a 
distinguished  French  sculptor  who  had 
written  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, twelve  or  fourteen  months  ago,  a 


letter  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  have  forgotten.  He  denied  that 
he  had  displayed  any  hostile  feeling  to- 
wards the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  per- 
sonally ;  and  as  to  the  perfection  of  the 
library,  it  assisted  his  argument,  because 
the  library  had  been  collected  under  the 
eye  of  the  only  person  who  could  be  said 
to  exercise  almost  a  despotic  power  in  the 
Museum.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
great  proprietors  like  Lord  Overs  tone  and 
the  Marquess  of  Westminster  would  consent 
to  have  their  property  administered  by  a 
cumbrous  body  of  men  who  were  irrespon- 
sible to  them,  and  were  not  paid  by  them. 
If  not,  why  should  the  art  treasures  of  the 
nation  be  exposed  to  that  risk  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  alluding  to 
his  hon.  Fnend  who  had  seconded  the 
Motion,  said  he  seemed  only  a  mutinous 
follower.  But  were  there  no  mutinous 
followers  elsewhere?  He  thought  that 
there  was  upon  the  Treasury  bench  an 
hon.  Gentleman  who,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  open  his  mouth  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  have  indulged  in  a  "wild 
shriek  of  liberty,'*  would  have  made  a 
speech  but  little  in  unison  with  that  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Frefoious  Question  and  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn, 

CniNA-BRITISH  MERCHANTS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  GREGSON  said,  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  position 
of  British  merchants  in  China,  and  to 
move  that  due  protection  be  afforded  to 
them  and  their  property  in  the  treaty  ports 
of  that  Empire.  He  proposed  his  Motion 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  merchants  alone, 
but  also  to  give  an  example  to  the  Chinese 
of  perfect  honesty  in  our  transactions. 
He  did  not  propose  to  embark  in  another 
China  war,  either  against  the  old  Govern- 
ment or  the  Taepings.  He  merely  de- 
sired to  act  on  principles  of  self-defence, 
and  that  when  the  life  and  property 
of  British  subjects  were  threatened  they 
should  be  protected.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Pekin  we  were  entitled  to  enter  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  and  thus  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  400,000,000  souls.  He 
believed  that  we  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  Imperial  Government  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  Prince  Eung  was  well  dis- 
posed to  foreigners.  He  had  been  in 
communication  with  several  gentlemen 
who  had  recently  returned  from  China,  and 
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with  niAn;  others  resident  in  that  country. 
Some  hod.  Memhers  were  tery  favour* 
ahle  to  the  Taepings,  and  they  had  been 
called  the  national  party  of  China.  All 
the  evidence  he  had  accomnlated,  however, 
went  to  prore  that,  so  far  from  being  a 
national  party,  they  were  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers.  One  gentleman, 
who  left  China  in  1861,  assured  him  that 
the  Taepings  were  an  unmitigated  curse 
to  China.  Another  said  they  were  no 
better  than  brigands.  Mr.  Hamilton  said, 
although  the  Imperial  Government  was 
weak  and  corrupt,  the  people  could  live 
under  it ;  but  that  the  approach  of  the 
Taepings  was  the  signal  for  panic,  flight, 
and  desolation.  He  had  in  his  hand  ex- 
tracts from  letters  asserting  that  the  Tae- 
pings were  land-pirates  ;  that  their  only 
object  was  plunder,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  ought  to  put  them 
down.  He  had  been  told  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Ward,  the  late  Ameri- 
can Minister,  that  the  Taepings  ought 
rather  to  be  called  robbers  than  rebels,  and 
that  the  Western  Powers  could  have  no 
treaty  with  thom.  They  had  had  posses- 
sion of  many  Imperial  cities,  but  only  long 
enough  to  destroy  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  missionaries  were  at  first 
disposed  to  think  them  the  reformers  of 
China,  but  they  had  now  changed  their 
opinion.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  1860,  issued  a 
proclamation,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
Shanghai  from  being  exposed  to  massacre 
and  pillage  ;  and  so  late  as  January  18  of 
the  present  year  it  had  been  necessary  to 
muster  all  the  volunteers  who  could  be 
found  among  the  British  residents  to  pro- 
tect their  life  and  property.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  villagers  were  flocking  into 
our  settlements  for  protection,  that  at  least 
100,000  men  were  preparing  to  attack  them, 
and  were  hemming  them  in  on  all  sides, 
and  burning  their  houses.  Moreover,  the 
rebels  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions 
to  starve  the  British  out  of  the  ^tb  ports. 
In  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  it  was  laid 
down  that  the  Chinese  authorities  were  at 
all  times  to  afford  the  fullest  protection  to 
the  persons  and  properties  of  British  sub- 
jects ;  therefore  the  Imperial  Government 
ought  to  be  required  to  make  some  further 
effort  to  defend  those  who  were  now  in 
dsnger  from  the  rebels.  But  for  the  rebels, 
everything  was  tranquil  in  China.  With 
regard  to  the  fall  of  Ning-po,  The  Tinies, 
in  a  leader  on  the  26th  of  February,  said-^ 
'*  Thus,  without  a  blow,  fell  one  of  the  strongest 
Mr,  Oregion 


and  Aiost  defensible  cities  in  Obimu  A  ] 
of  determined  men  might  have  saved  the  pbce. 
But  it  is  because  there  are  no  determined  defea- 
dera  that  those  things  are  done,  for  tbere  is  ne 
more  real  conrage  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  tbn 
there  is  on  the  part  of  the  ImperiaUaia." 

Now,  what  he  had  to  ask  the  Gorem- 
ment  Was,  what  measures  were  they  pre- 
pared to  take  to  secure  life  and  property 
in  Shanghai  ?  If  the  right  boo.  Gen- 
tleman the.  Chancellor  of  the  Bjicbequer 
were  in  his  place  there,  he  would  tell 
him  that  the  revenues  fVom  the  dotj  on 
tea  were  about  £4,500,000  a  year ;  bat 
if  the  rebels  went  on  as  they  bad  done, 
they  would  cut  us  off  from  iem  alto- 
gether. On  the  other  hand,  our  raanafao- 
turers  received  from  China  silk  to  the  as- 
tonishing amount  of  £7,000,000  a  jear. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  eipreaa  a  hope 
that  the  Government  would  declare  that 
British  subjects  in  China  should  be  pro- 
tected from  lawless  violence,  and  that  all 
interference  with  trade  at  the  ports  mee- 
tioned  in  the  treaty  should  be  prevented. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  bj  moTing, 
••  That,"  Ac. 

Mr.  J.  A.  TURNER  said,  be  roae  to 
second  the  Motion.  Ho  could  confirm  the 
statement  that  the  trade  of  China,  and 
particularly  of  Shanghai,  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  people  reaiding  in 
that  part  of  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sented, and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  leel  the 
loss  in  the  revenue  of  this  country  if  that 
trade  was  interrupted  by  the  Taepings. 
But  he  also  hoped  that  the  Motion  wooM 
prove  to  be  unnecessair,  as  he  felt  satit- 
fied  that  Her  Majesty  s  Government  had 
already  turned  their  attention  to  thia  sub- 
ject. They  roust  have  seen  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Taepings  required  watohiog. 
He  believed  that  the  volunteers  of  Shang- 
hai, gallant  as  they  were^and  they  were 
men  possessing  a  gallant  spirit  of  resist- 
ance— would  be  overpowered  by  nimben. 
The  merchants  at  Shanghai  had  immenae 
property  there,  and  that  must  be  protected. 
But  not  the  property  alone,  but  the  ?ahi- 
able  lives  of  the  merchants  and  their  flmii- 
lies  who  were  settled  at  that  port  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  peaceful  com- 
merce required  protection.  This  country 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  war  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  Taepings  or 
rebels,  but  he  repeated  he  felt  confident 
that  the  Government  would  consider  it 
their  duty  to  interfere  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  interests  and  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  subjects.  ^  t 
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Motion  made*  and  Qnestton  proposed* 
'*Tliat  due  protection  be  aflbrded  to  British 

Merchants  in  China  and  their  property  in  the 

Treaty  Porto  of  that  Empire." 

CotOHEL  SYEES  said,  he  folly  con- 
curred in  the  general  terms  of  the  Mo- 
tion. There  was  not  a  notion  on  earth 
that  did  not  insist  upon  its  subjects  and 
their  property  being  under  the  protection  of 
their  respeotire  Qovernmonts,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  might  be ;  hut  his 
bon.  Friend  had  not  given  to  the  House  one 
instance  in  which  British  subjects  or  their 
property  had  been  endangered  or  destroyed 
through  the  Taepings  io  China.  There  had 
been  a  panic  no  doubt  at  Shanghai,  but 
his  hon.  Friend  appeared  to  be  very  oblivi- 
ous as  to  what  had  formerly  taken  place 
there.  The  Taepings  came  to  Shanghai 
in  1860,  after  having  taken  Sooehow  and 
defeated  the  imperialist  army  which  had 
been  besieging  them  at  Nankin.  When 
that  army  was  defeated  and  dispersed  over 
the  country,  the  worthy  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Government  plundered  wherever 
they  went;  and  their  seeking  refuge  in 
Sooehow  having  been  resisted  by  the  Tar- 
tar Governor,  in  revenge  they  burnt  the 
suburbs — an  act  of  atrocity  which  was 
falsely  charged  against  the  Tnepings. 
The  Taepings  then  captured  Sooehow, 
which  has  remained  in  their  possession 
ever  since,  and  a  constant  intercourse  has 
been  kept  up  with  the  Taepings  by  the 
Buropean  merchants  at  Shanghai.  From 
Sooehow,  in  August,  1860,  the  Taepings 
advanced  upon  Shanghai,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  French  (they  said),  to  take  peaceable 
possession  of  the  city  ;  but  when  within 
2^00  yards  of  the  walls  they  were  received 
with  shot  and  shell  from  French  and  En- 
glish guns,  losing  200  men.  They  did  not 
return  a  shot,  but  made  their  way  to  the 
suburbs,  where  the  French  set  upon  them, 
and  to  dislodge  them,  set  fire  to  the  houses 
and  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  property.  When  they 
retired  from  Shanghai,  these  devastating 
rebels,  as  they  are  called,  so  far  from  deso- 
kitiog  the  country,  left  the  crops  standing. 
Overtures  had  now  again  been  made  to  the 
European  population  of  Shanghai  to  per- 
mit them  to  take  peaceable  possession  of 
tbe  Tartar  city  of  Shanghai,  but  it  was 
said  they  could  not  be  trusted.  What 
ground  was  there  for  refusing  to  trust 
them  ?  Had  they  ever  broken  faith  with 
Europeans  ?  When  they  went  to  Ningpo, 
they  sent  word  beforehand  that  in  case  no 
resistance  were  made,  no  European  pro- 


perty would  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  city  was  compelled  to  remain, 
and  an  assault  took  place  ;  they  gained 
possession,  but  the  Europeans  have  remain- 
ed unmolested  ever  since.  Indeed,  con- 
vivial intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
the  European  residents  and  the  Taepings  ; 
for  a  dinner  was  given  to  their  generals, 
and  it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Shanghai 
newspapers  that  champagne  flowed  so 
freely,  that  under  its  influence  a  roast 
goose  was  sent  as  a  missile  from  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  European  hosts  at  the 
head  of  another  of  the  European  hosts ; 
and  the  Taeping  generals,  in  consequence, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  wondering  at 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  outer 
barbarians.  Why  not  put  faith  in  them, 
therefore  ?  If  the  Taepings  were  the  de- 
solating locusts  that  they  were  represented 
to  be,  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  during 
the  time  they  have  held  Nankin  the  silk 
and  tea  produce  has  shown  a  considerable 
annual  increase.  The  Taepings,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  were  Reformers  and 
Puritans — they  professed  to  be  eradicators 
of  idolatry,  and  also  of  their  Tartar  con- 
querors. They  also  had  a  religious  ordi- 
nance which  denounced  the  use  of  opium 
and  of  liquor,  and  in  Nankin  and  the  other 
cities  they  captured,  neither  opium  nor 
spirit  shops  were  permitted  ;  and  the  traf- 
fickers in  opium  and  liquor  found  that  those 
customs  were  an  obstacle  to  what  they 
considered  to  be  progresst  and  he  was 
much  afraid  that  much  of  the  hostile  feel- 
ing to  the  Taepings  was  caused  by  selfish 
views.  He  was  not  their  advocate,  but  he 
was  the  adfocate  of  an  honest  adherence 
to  our  professions  of  neutrality;  for  in  case 
we  interfered  between  the  belligerents,  we 
must  have  another  China  war. 

Mr.  LATARD  said,  the  question  was 
one  of  so  much  importance  that  he  re- 
gretted to  hear  it  discussed  in  so  thin  a 
House.  Few  hon.  Members  were  proba- 
bly aware  of  the  very  large  amount  of 
nM>ney  belonging  to  Englishmen  sunk  in 
China.  The  greatest  interest  would  be 
felt  in  China  in  the  result  of  this  debate, 
and  the  news  of  tlie  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment might  take  would  be  anxiously 
expected  at  the  treaty  ports  in  that  coun- 
try. England  had  spent  a  great  amount  of 
life  and  treasure  in  the  establishment  of 
an  enormous  trade  in  China.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  discuss  now  the  policy  which 
led  them  there.  They  were  there ;  and, 
being  there,  the  Government  were  bound 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Bri* 
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tish  sobjeets.  The  country  had  gone  to 
great  expense'  in  establishing  consulates 
in  the  various  ports  and  cities  of  China, 
and  these  must  bo  maintained,  and  the  re- 
sults brought  about  by  tbem  supported. 
The  Oorernroent  had  endeaToured  to  pur- 
sue in  the  internal  affairs  of  China  a  policy 
of  strict  neutrality  and  non  interrention  ; 
but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  pursue 
this  policy  when  dealing  with  such  a 
country  as  China,  and  with  two  parties 
like  the  Imperialists  and  the  Taepings. 
If  those  two  parties  contending  for  empire 
were  parties  either  of  whom  could  esta- 
blish and  maintain  a  settled  and  respon- 
sible Government,  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty— indeed,  none  at  all — in 
carrying  out  such  a  policy.  They  would 
be  bound  to  allow  the  strongest  party 
to  establish  a  Gorernment,  and,  when 
they  had  established  it,  to  recognise  and 
open  relations  with  them.  They  would 
then  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
party  in  power  would  obserTO  treaty  obli- 
gations.    But  that  was  not  the  case  in 

^  China.  In  dealing  with  the  Taepings  had 
they  a  party  either  capable  or  desirous 
of  forming  a  strong  Government  ?  He  be* 
lieved — notwithstanding  the  statements  of 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Aberdeen— that  they  had  not.  All 
the  information  received  from  the  agents 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  China 
went  to  show  that  the  Taepings  had  no 
defined  policy,  and  that  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  organize  any  adequate  system 
of  administration.  Their  followers  were 
a  rabble  rout  of  marauders  and  plunder- 
ers. There  had  been  at  one  time  an  idea 
that  the  Taepings  would  establish  the 
Christian    religion    in    China,    and    that, 

>  actuated  by  motives  of  patriotism,  they 
were  desirous  of  setting  up  a  native  dy- 
nasty, and  expelling  the  Tartar  race  that 
had  conquered  the  Chinese  people,  and 
established  its  rule  in  China.  That  delu- 
sion had,  he  believed,  entirely  disappeared, 
except  from  the  mind  of  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend.  He  thought  the  Taepings 
were  fortunate  in  having  so  persevering 
an  advocate,  but  ho  could  not  congratu- 
late his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  on 
his  clients.  As  regarded  their  pre- 
tension to  Christianity,  what  was  it  ? 
True,  as  was  stated  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Lancaster,  one  or  two 
of  the  chiefs  had  been  brought  up  by 
Protestant  missionaries ;  but  that  had  not 
prevented  a  denunciation  of  missionaries. 
A  most  interesting  letter  had  been  pub- 
Mr.  Layard  ^ 


lished  in  the   Wesleyan  Messenger  bj  Mr. 
Cox,  in  which  that  gentleman  described 
his  journey  to  Nankin,  and  the  intenriew 
he   had    had    with   one   of    those  chiefii. 
There  he  found  a  missionary,  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  appears  to  have  been  no  better  trest- 
ed    than   other   missionaries.      A  thrett 
had  been  pronounced  against  him  thtt  be 
should  lose  his  head  if  be  taught  aay  doe- 
trine  but  that  of  the  divine  origin  of  tbe 
Taeping  king,  the  "  Heavenly  Father  or 
King,*'  as  he  was  called.  His  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  looked  through  papers  eomiDf 
from  China  for  extracts  favourable  to  tbe 
Taepings,  and  generally  favoured  bim  witb 
these  quotations.     In  one  of  these  it  was 
perhaps  stated  that  the  Heavenly  Fatber 
of    the  Taepings  ordered    that   no  oae 
should  kick  his  wife  while  she  was  preg- 
nant, and  this  fact  was  immediately  cited 
as  a  proof  of  Christianity  ;  but  that  wsi 
followed  by  an  order  that  all  the  ehiefo 
should  marry  eleven  wives  before  tlie  rojal 
birthday  came  round  again.     The  see<md 
manifesto   was,   of  course,   calculated  to 
dispel  the  hopes   raised  in  the  Christian 
mind  by  the  appearance  of  the  first.    At 
one  time  it  was  announced  that  tbe  Bible 
had  been  carried  on  a  pole  before  the  Tae- 
pings, but  that  news  was  speedily  folloired 
by  an  announcement  that  they  bad  con- 
cocted a  Bible  of  their  own.     It  appeared 
that  the  King  was  only  a  dreamy  entho- 
siast,  who  lived  surrounded  by  women  io 
Nankin,  holding  no  intercourse  with  tbe 
outer  world,  but  ruling  his  subjects  with 
great  cruelty  and  oppression.     His  armj 
was  merely  a  mob  composed  of  that  bri- 
gand population  which  from  time  imme- 
morial  had   existed  in   the  Chinese  Bin- 
pire.     It   was  stated   that   a  great  part 
of    that   army  consisted  of    mere  bojs, 
and  that  atrocious  crueltiea  were  eomoiit- 
ted  by  them.     Were  the  Chinese  them- 
selves  with    the    Taepings?      Was  it  a 
patriotic    movement    against  the  Tartar 
dynasty  ?     It  was  not  so.     According  to 
the  best  information,  not  a  single  Chinese 
of   rcBpectability — not  a  man   of  landed 
property,  of  literature,  or  of  trade— bad 
joined  tbe  rebels.     On  the  contrary,  wher- 
ever the  Taepings  appeared,  everj  person 
of  respectability  or  property  moved  away 
before  them.     They  had  no  regular  sys- 
tem of  taxation,   but  merely  levied  what 
they    could,   and,    after  devastating  and 
impoverishing    the    country,    passed  on. 
The   leaders  of   the  rebellion  were  wo- 
fully  ignorant.     Few  of  them  could  read 
or  write,  and  still  fewer  were  acquainted 
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with  the  Coart  or  official  language  of 
China.  AH  their  communieations  were 
conducted  in  a  harbarons  jargon  of  their 
own.  He  understood  that  the  *'  Hea- 
venly Father  "  had  framed  an  alphabet 
of  his  own,  and  Mr.  Cox  stated  that  a 
writer  employed  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  trans- 
late the  Kew  Testament  hating  formed  a 
letter  in  a  way  not  pleasing  to  the  Hea- 
Tenly  Father,  that  individual  ordered  the 
writer's  head  to  be  eut  off  and  those  of  two 
or  three  others  of  liis  brother  scribes.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Aberdeen 
had  said  that  they  did  not  plunder.  Why, 
if  they  did  not  plunder,  the  whole  move- 
ment  would  come  to  an  end  at  otide. 
They  lived  by  plunder,  and  it  was  only 
by  allowing  their  followers  to  do  what 
they  liked  with  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  leaders  were  able  to  keep 
them  together.  Having  seised  upon  a 
district,  they  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  Or  to  organisse 
any  form  of  Government;  but  after  a 
while  moved  on  to  some  other  place,  leav* 
ing  that  which  they  had  occupied  utterly 
desolate.  The  younger  part  of  the  popu- 
lation they  carried  off,  compelling  them  to 
he  soldiers,  and  the  older  part  they  de- 
stroyed, men  and  women  alike.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  might  have  seen  a  flight 
of  locusts.  Early  in  the  morning  there 
arose  a  sound  as  of  a  distant  wind.  Soon 
the  air  became  darkened,  and  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  move.  Then  was  heard 
a  strange  noise,  resembling  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  grinding  of 
innumerable  teeth.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  cloud  rose  and  passed  onwards,  but 
every  green  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
was  gone.  So  it  was  with  the  Taepings. 
They  passed  over  a  country,  and  nothing 
whatever  remained,  neither  city,  nor  yil- 
lage,  nor  cultivation.  They  were  told  in 
ancient  histories  of  the  havoc  committed 
by  the  devastating  bands  of  Tartars  which 
passed  over  Asia  and  parts  of  Europe  some 
800  or  900  years  ago ;  how  Tamerlane 
and  other  Tartar  conquerors  had  extermi- 
nated whole  populations  ;  but  he  confessed 
that  until  he  read  the  accounts  of  what 
was  happening  in  China  in  their  own  doy, 
and  under  their  own  eyes,  he  could  not 
understand  the  atrocities  perpetrated  cen- 
turies ago.  Everybody  had  heard  of  the 
Great  Canal  of  China.  Perhaps  no  part 
of  the  world  was  more  beautifully  cultivated 
than  the  country  traversed  by  that  canal. 
The  canal  itself  was  covered  with  shipping; 
its   banks  were   studded   with    numerous 


towns  and  great  cities,  some  containing 
above  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  country  around  bloomed  like  a  gar«> 
den.  What  was  the  st4te  of  that  district 
at  the  present  moment  ?  Here  was  the 
accouht  given  by  Mr.  Forrest,  our  able 
Vice  Consul,  of  his  approach  to  Nankin-^ 

*'  Words  cannot  oonvey  any  idea  of  the  utter 
ruih  and  desolatfon  which  mark  the  line  of  Th^ 
ping  march  from  Nankin  to  Sooobow.  The 
country  ai^und  the  last  tfnibrtunate  city  will  soon 
be  covered  with  jungle,  while  the  vast  suburbs, 
once  the  wonder  of  even  foreigners,  are  utterly 
destroyed  j  a  feir  miserable  beings  are  met  with 
Outside  the  gates  gelling  bean  curd  and  herbs,  but 
with  these  exceptions  none  of  the  original  in* 
habitants  are  to  be  found,  and  we  actually  flushed 
teal  in  the  city  moat,  where  only  a  year  ago  it  was 
barely  possible  to  find  a  p^ssjLge,  from  the  im* 
menSe  nufnber  of  boat*  actively  engaged  iti  'cota* 
merce  and  trafSc.  The  interior  of  the  city  is 
equally  desolate ;  the  whole  of  the  bouse*fronts 
have  been  torn  down-,  and  the  numerous  water** 
courses  are  filled  with  broken  furniture,  rotten 
boats,  and  ruin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
cities  on  the  canal ;  aikd  as  for  the  villages  and 
places  unprotected  by  walls,  they  have  been  burnt 
so  efiectuslly  and  carefMlly  that  nothing  but  the 
blackened  walls  remain." 

That  letter  was  written  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1861.  Mr.  Parkes,  writing  on 
the  same  day,  said — 

"  The  dty  of  Taeping  is  obliterated.  For  some 
time  I  walked  by  a  high  bank  without  knowing 
that  it  was  the  remains  of  the  city  wall.  The 
stone  fhcing  of  the  wall,  and  the  brieks  of  most 
of  the  houses  within  the  city,  have  been  used  for 
the  construction  of  walled  eamps  outside." 

Taeping,  in  1853,  contained  some  40,000 
or  50,000  inhabitants.  The  people  of  these 
districts,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  show- 
ed an  unparalleled  and  almost  incredible 
industry.  The  great  city  of  Soochow 
within  a  few  weeks  was  reduced  from 
1,000,000  to  130,000  inhabitants.  Ano- 
ther was  reduced,  from  nearly  1,000,000 
to  40,000  inhabitants,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  a  third  was  entirely  extirpated. 
Mr.  Alabaster,  an  interpreter  attached  to 
our  mission  in  China,  describing  an  in- 
terview with  the  rebel  chiefs  at  Chafu, 
wrote  as  follows  :  — 

*•  A  new  crucifix  was  leaning  against  the  wall ; 
there  was  an  evident  attempt  to  inspire  awe  and 
respect  on  all  beholders,  but  the  universal  coolie 
look,  the  want  of  intelligence  even  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the  highest  to  write 
more  than  (that  with  great  difficulty)  their  names, 
must  have  utterly  fiiiled  to  excite  any  feeling,  un- 
less fear,  and,  as  it  did  with  us,  disgust.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  ener^  with  which  a  portion 
of  the  wall  was  being  repaired,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  stak^  the  ground  surrounding  the 
wall ;  but,  the  long  walk  through  the  burnt  and 
plundered  suburbs ;  the  fearful  dogs  and  gaunt 
cats,  stalking  about,  frightened  from  the  bodies, 
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■till  Ijing  here  ind  there,  bj  our  approach ;  the 
utter  desertion  of  the  oountrjr,  as  fiu*  as  we  ooald 
■ee ;  the  contrast  between  what  the  place  had 
been  and  what  it  was  then,  made  ererj  one  echo 
heartilj  the  answer  of  our  greatest  rebel  admirer 
when  aisked,  on  retttrningi  whether  he  was  disen> 
chanted —' Qalte.'  lie  could  no  longer  admire 
the  horde  of  sarages  who  seemed  raining  the 
conntrj  that  thej  might  prej  on  its  destmction." 

He  bod  already  infolrmed  the  Iloiiae  of  the 
eottdition  d  Nankin.  Onlj  thai  morning 
he  was  talking  to  Mr.  Consal  Parkea,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  was  not  unknown 
to  the  House,  and  whose  energj»  whose 
ability*  add  whose  brarerj  had  been  an 
honour  to  the  English  name  in  China. 
Mr.  Parkes  informed  him  that  m  an  ex- 
pedition op  the  Yang-tse-kiaog  he  arrir- 
ed  at  a  city,  called  Hang-kow,  so  admi- 
rably situated  and  so  crowded  with  peo- 
ple that  be  at  once  conclnded  that  it  was 
the  best  position  which  could  be  selected 
for  consular  and  trading  establishments. 
He  remained  there  foar  or  ^te  days,  when 
suddenly  one  momittg  news  came  tliat  the 
Taepings  were  adtancing.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  population  of  the  city,  computed 
by  M.  Hue  a  few  years  ago  at  8,000,000. 
by  our  missionaries  at  3,000»000.  and  by 
Mr.  Parkes  himself  at  1,000,000,  had 
migrated,  and  the  city  was  left  a  per- 
fect desert.  The  people  nisbed  in  mul- 
titudes to  the  boats;  some  were  trampled 
to  death ;  some  fell  into  the  river,  and 
were  drowned  ;  others  committed  suicide ; 
but  all  had  disappeared  before  night- 
fall, so  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  Taepings.  Fortunately,  through  the 
intervention  of  one  of  our  agents,  the  Tae- 
pings did  not  advance  to  the  city,  but  re- 
turned whence  they  came.  The  inhabitants 
once  more  occupied  their  homes,  and  they 
had  since  been  our  best  customers  on  tlie 
Yang-Ue-kiang.  That  great  riv«r  had 
been  ascended  700  miles  by  English  steam- 
ers. It  opened  into  a  vast  lake  district, 
and  the  whole  country  abounded  in  every 
kind  of  produce.  All  that  tract  had  now 
been  opened  to  us,  and,  according  to  the 
last  accounts,  was  affording  an  amount  of 
trade  which  the  most  sanguine  could  not 
have  anticipated  only  a  short  time  ago. 
If  the  Taepings  were  to  take  possession  of 
it,  the  whole  of  that  district  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  desert.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Aberdeen  (Colonel  Sykes) 
had  condemned  the  Tartar  dynasty.  He 
was  not  there  to  defend  the  Tartar 
dynasty,  which  had  doubtless  been  guilty 
of  many  crimes;  but  even  that  dynasty 
furnished  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
Mr,  Layard 


Taepings.  Wherever  the  Imperislisti  had 
occupied  a  territory  previously  held  bj  the 
Taepings,  a  gre4t  change  for  the  better 
had  immediately  taken  place.  Eveo  the 
missionaries,  who  might  be  called  the  last 
adherents  of  the  Taepings,  had  giren 
them  up.  He  had  seen  rettm  to  the  same 
effect  from  missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  Baptist  and  other 
denominations.  His  hon.  and  galiast 
Friend  had  said  that  at  Ningpo  the  state 
of  things  was  different*  aad  that,  what- 
ever Atrocities  vsAAi  have  been  Committed 
elsewhere,  none  nad  there  taken  plsoe. 
In  the  first  plaoe,  Ningpo  had  been  almost 
deserted,  but  of  the  few  iahabitaots  who 
did  rematni  many,  according  to  later  se- 
cottnts,  had  been  massacred.  An  Engliih 
clergyman  (Mr.  Russell),  who  had  pre- 
viously imagined  the  Taepings  to  be  a 
well-behaVed  and  respectable  people,  and 
whose  evidence  would  accordingly  be  s^ 
cepted  as  impartial,  went  np  to  Ningpo 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
them.  On  the  lltli  of  December  last  he 
wrote  as  follows : — 

*'  Since  the  capture  of  Niagpo  by  theie  eitrt* 
ordinary  mei^,  the  first  time  I  had  been  broogiit 
into  personal  contact  with  them.  I  have  to  oonfea 
that  my  views,  hitherto  ever  oscillating  for  and 
against  them,  according  to  the  varying  romosn 
which  have  reached  me  from  time  to  time,  an 
now  assaming  a  most  anfitvonrable  charaeter.  If 
the  men  now  at  Ningpo  are  a  fiur  specimen  of  whi( 
they  are  elsewhere,  the  whole  movement  I  mut 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  hopeless  imaginable  lor 
all  purposes  but  the  work  of  desolation  and  de- 
struction. I  have  already  had  interviews  vitk 
representatives  of  all  classes  among  them ;  asd, 
haid  I  not  beard  them  and  seen  them  mjielf,  I 
could  hardly  have  been  persuaded  by  others  that 
such  bad,  unprincipled,  and  nncivilixed  beiagi 
oould  be  found  among  the  ffeDorally  qaiel  asd 
naturally  respectable  Chinese. 
Tliat  he  took  to  be  as  strong  and  impsrlial 
testimony  as  could  woll  be  produced  to 
the  House.  Now,  what  hopes  were  thej 
justified  in  entertaining  with  regard  to  the 
Imperialists?  Within  a  very  short  tioie 
a  great  change  had  taken  place ;  a  wif 
d'Stat  had  been  effected  which  led  to  a 
change  of  Ministers,  and  produced  what 
might  fairly  be  called  a  Ministerial  cri- 
sis, because  the  Ministry  that  went  oit 
of  office  went,  as  was  usaal,  out  of  the 
world  at  the  same  time  ;  they  were  either 
strangled  or  despatched  themselves  u 
soon  as  they  received  the  order.  Prince 
Kung  and  tlie  two  Empresses  had  called 
together  a  new  Ministry  and  had  ioasgv- 
rated  a  new  policy;  for  tlie  first  Umea  Cbi- 
neee  Government  had  admitted  the  nghti 
of  fureigaers,  and  consented  to  treat  with 
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them  as  equals.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
say  hoir  far  the  promises  held  out  by  the 
new  Ministry  would  be  performed,  but  the 
British  Minister  on  the  spot  wrote  as  if  he 
believed  that  a  great  change  had  taken 
place.  There  was  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  China,  on 
the  whole,  were  uufavourable  to  foreigners. 
The  evidence  of  those  who  had  travelled 
in  China  confuted  the  supposition.  Any 
one  who  read  Mr.  Fortune's  interesting 
works  would  find  that  in  many  parts  of 
China  to  which  Europeans  bad  not  pre- 
viously penetrated  he  was  received  with 
great  kindness.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
at  many  of  the  ports  the  Chinese  did  re- 
gard foreigners  with  disfavour,  but  the 
reason,  wherever  the  true  reason  could 
be  traced  out,  was  that  the  Buropeans 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  belonged  to 
so  bad  and  disreputable  a  class,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
antipathy  with  which  they  were  viewed. 
The  House  saw,  then,  on  the  one  hand* 
how  easily  the  Chinese  people  were  to  be 
governed,  how  well  inclined  they  were 
towards  commerce,  and  how  industriously 
they  themselves  were  disposed  ;  they  saw, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  rebellion  set  on  foot  by 
bauds  of  marauders  and  plunderers,  bent 
only  on  destruction  and  desolation,  "f  he 
great  emporium  of  British  commerce  was 
threatened  ;  were  we  to  stand  with  folded 
arms  and  look  on  while  it  was  destroyed  ? 
The  question  was  not  one  of  neutrality 
and  non-intervention.  There  could  be  no 
neutrality  or  non-intervention  where  the 
parties  consisted  simply  of  the  murderer 
and  his  victim.  Putting  aside  the  consi- 
deration of  our  rights,  the  question  re- 
solved itself  into  one  almost  of  humanity. 

Were  hon.  Members  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  which  had  taken  place  in 
our  trade  with  Shanghai  ?  It  had  risen 
from  £24,000,000in  1858  to £29,105,000 
in  1860  ;  and  by  the  last  returns  the  ex- 

?>orts  and  imports  of  that  single  port, 
lad  risen  above  £30,000,000.  His  hon. 
Friend  was  entirely  in  error  in  stating  that 
the  tea  and  silk  embarked  at  Shanghai 
came  from  districts  overrun  by  the  Tae- 
pings.  Shanghai,  had  bocome  a  great 
port  for  the  reception  of  the  trade  down 
the  Yang-tze-kiang.  and  most  fortunately 
the  upper  parts  of  that  district  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Taepiugs.  It 
was  said  that  in  onler  to  maintain  neutral- 
ity a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  city  and  the  settlement  of  Shanghai. 
But  these  had  so  penetrated   each  other 


that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  divi- 
sion ;  and  if  the  city  were  destroyed,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  the  settlement  ? 
They  had  gone  to  China  for  purposes  of 
trade,  not  of  colonisation,  and  if  they 
allowed  the  great  cities  to  be  destroyed, 
what  would  become  of  their  trade  ?  It 
was  proposed  some  time  ago  that  the 
Imperialists  should  pledge  themselves  not 
to  make  the  treaty  ports  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions, and  that  the  Taepings  should  be 
called  on  to  respect  the  treaty  ports.  But 
to  that  the  Taepings  would  not  agree,  and 
by  the  latest  accounts  they  were  deter- 
mined to  destroy  Shanghai.  According  to 
that  morning's  advices,  a  large  body  had 
advanced  to  a  point  within  five  miles  of 
3hanghai,  but  a  single  discharge  of  Ft^nch 
cannon  sent  the  whole  party  flying.  Were 
these  people  to  be  allowed  to  destroy  that 
great  city,  and  to  annihilate  a  vast  English 
trade,  when  almost  by  holding  up  theirJittle 
fingers  they  could  preserve  it?  The 
Taepings  advanced  on  Shanghai  in  18G0, 
but  the  appearance  of  a  few  marines  on  the 
walls  frightened  them  away.  Would  it 
not  be  criminal  in  the  House,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  neglect  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  British  property  and  British  life  ? 
Ue  was  happy  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  been  neglectful.  Instruc- 
tions had  gone  out  to  defend  Shanghai 
against  all  risk,  and  be  was  still  more 
happy  to  say  that  he  believed  the  Admiral, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  British  troops, 
would  be  amply  prepared  to  defend  the 
city  from  the  horrors  of  a  Taeping  occu- 
pation. More  than  that.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  determined  on  defending 
the  other  treaty  ports  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  orders  to  that  effect  bad  been 
given.  His  hon.  Friend  would,  perhaps, 
say  that  we  were  about  to  engage  in  another 
Chinese  war,  and  that  for  the  purpose  a 
great  army  would  be  required.  No  such 
thing.  The  operations  of  the  Taepings 
showed  that  they  had  no  organized  sys- 
tem of  warfare  ;  they  were  not  about  to 
institute  a  well-matured  campaign,  or  to 
deliver  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the 
treaty  ports.  Having  destroyed  one  spot, 
they  moved  like  the  locusts  to  which  he 
had  already  alluded  to  another,  and,  he 
repeated,  it  would  be  criminal  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  to  permit  such 
destruction  of  life  and  property  to  take 
place.  He  trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  he  had 
given  him.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
he  might  feel  confident,  were  keenly  alive 
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to  the  important  responsibilities  defolving 
on  thetn.  A  great  duty  in  respect  to  non- 
intervention was  imposed  on  a  Qovern- 
ment,  but  a  still  higher  dutj  rested  upon 
it,  th^t  of  protecting  from  danger  and 
destruction  the  property  and  lites  of  its 
subjects. 

Mft.  WHITE  s^id»  much  misconception 
and  delusion  existed  respecting  the  origin 
and  objects  of  the  insurrectionary  move<^ 
ment  *;  and  if  time  were  afforded,  it  would 
be  a  matteV  of  interest  to  go  into  that  part 
of  the  subject.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  collision  of  the  Imperial  authority  with 
the  British  Government  had  been  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  disorganisation  which 
was  producing  such  fatal  effects.  Till  then 
the  Chinese  Government  had  rested  on  pub« 
lie  opinion  ;  but  when  the  population  of  the 
sotith  saw  that  their  mighty  empire  was 
crumpling  up  on  coming  into  collision  with 
Occidental  civilisation,  the  prestige  of  the 
Government  departed.  He  remembered 
that  in  1849  the  whole  coast  of  China  was 
ravaged  by  pirates,  and  their  enormities 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  British 
Government  Was  obliged  to  interfere.  We 
pursued  them  and  destroyed  their  junks. 
Many  of  the  crews,  who  were  good  gun> 
ners,  then  went  into  the  interior,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  rebellion  which 
had  assumed  such  pt'oportions.  It  was 
not  a  little  singular  that  nothing  did  more 
to  damage  the  Chinese  Government  than 
the  Canton  raid  of  1847,  when  our  ships 
rushed  up  the  Canton  river  and  spiked  127 
guns,  and  the  capital  was  placed  at  our 
mercy.  Shortly  after  that  event  the  ori*- 
ginator  of  the  rebellion  first  became  a 
Christian  inquirer.  Struck  with  the  feats 
of  the  English  sailors,  be  went  to  Mr. 
Roberts  and  inquired  about  the  foreign 
Scriptures  of  a  people  that  could  do  such 
deeds.  He  afterwards  became  a  seer  of 
visions  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  till  he 
ultimately  became  the  founder  of  this 
mighty  insurrectionary  movement.  He 
(Mr.  White)  had  some  acquaintance  with 
gentlemen  who  had  inquired  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Taepings,  and  a  relative  of 
his  had  visited  their  camp.  He  gathered 
that  the  Christian  principles  they  pro- 
fessed amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
high  appreciation  of  Colt  s  revolvers  in 
comparison  with  the  native  match-locks, 
and  that  they  much  preferred  cherry 
brandy  to  the  native  sam-cbbw.  The  re- 
bellion, taking  its  rise  in  the  provinces, 
proceeded  northward,  and,  striking  upon 
the  great  river  Yang-tze-kiang,  approach- 
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ed,  and  in  1853  took  possession  of  Kan- 
kin,  which  was  the  finest  military  peti- 
tion of  China,  and  from  which  the  Qovero- 
ment  had  been  unable  to  expel  them. 
Latterly  there  had  been  a  fresh  outbreak. 
They  had  captured  Ningpo,  which  was  one 
of  the  treaty  ports  ;  and  he  (Mr.  White) 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  the  Gorem- 
ment  had  any  intention  of  expelling  them 
from  that  city,  they  would  do  well  to  make 
that  intention  known  ;  a  mere  announce- 
ment to  that  effect  would  be  of  the  great- 
est importance.  With  regard  to  Shanghai, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  settle  there, 
he  was  confident,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  appliances  and  means  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  community  by  Go- 
vernment, that  not  the  slightest  appn^en- 
sion  need  be  entertained  for  its  defenoe. 
He  did  not  approve  of  our  past  Chinese 
polity,  bat  he  would  not  adopt  a  tone  of 
captious  criticism  or  censorious  remark. 
To  do  so  would  be  odious  and  ungracious 
to  officials  placed  in  a  country  so  remote 
and  in  circumstances  of  a  most  diflicnlt 
nature  %  but  he  must  regret  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention,  of  which  tliey 
had  heard  so  much,  had  not  been  more 
rigidly  observed  in  this  internecine  war. 
Our  plenipotentiary  used  as  an  argument 
in  his  tsommunication  with  Prince  Kung 
that  we  had  driven  the  rebels  from  Shang- 
hai. A  Chinese  collectorate  had  been 
established  there,  and  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  by  which  it  had  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Europeans,  many 
of  whom  had  left  the  employment  of  the 
British  Government.  When  the  Taepings 
saw  those  indications  of  our  connection 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  they  had 
some  right  to  complain  of  interference. 
As  had  been  pointed  out,  the  Imperial 
Government  had  not  complied  with  tlie 
18th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Pekin, 
which  stipulated  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment should  defend  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  merchants  in  that  empire.  But 
the  whole  funds  of  the  collectorate,  exoept 
what  was  required  for  the  establishment 
and  the  indemnity,  were  sent  up  to  Pekin, 
and  absolutely  nothing  was  done  for  the 
defence  of  British  lives  and  property. 
None  complained  more  of  this  than  the 
subordinate  class  of  Chinese  officials.  The 
claims  of  the  provincial  establishments 
were  overlooked,  and  the  Chinese  agents 
there  were  obliged  to  impose  on  British 
commerce  double  duties,  and  there  was 
consequently  a  great  augmentation  of  the 
duties  now  levied.     In  the  regulations  re- 
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centlj  iaaued  for  carrying  on  the  trade  in 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  Europeans  were  for* 
bidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
Taepings,  and  a  vessel  from  England  to 
Nankin  would  be  compelled  to  call  at 
Shanghai  or  some  other  port  to  paj  dutj 
to  the  Imperial  Gorernment  (  and  on  its 
arrival  at  Nankin  the  cargo  would  have  to 
paj  duty  again.  But  the  Qovemment  had 
not  gone  far  enough.  He  could  under- 
stand the  policy  of  rigid  non-intervention  ; 
he  could  also  understand  the  policy  of 
active  intervention  ;  but  the  Government 
had  pursued  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  became  a 
question  of  great  importance  to  inquire 
what  was  to  be  done.  No  one  would  ad- 
Tocate  a  policy  that  would  lead  to  war  ; 
and  he  would  urge  most  strongly  that  iu- 
atruotions  should  be  given  to  the  agents  of 
the  Government  that  the  policy  of  non-in- 
tervention should  be  most  rigidly  observed. 
China  was  so  vast,  and  afforded  such  faci- 
lities for  exportation  that  the  receipts  of 
tea  and  silk  would  not  in  any  way  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  continuance  of  this 
struggle.  lie  was  anxious  that  the  Go- 
Temment  should  impose  upon  its  agents  a 
policy  of  non*in*ervention,  but  he  thought 
that  the  hour  had  arrived  when  a  friendly 
intervention  might  produce  a  settlement 
of  that  dreadful  intestine  struggle.  Whilst 
concurring  in  the  opinions  that  had  been 
expressed  of  the  Taepings,  he  would  say 
that  we  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  for  nine  years  they  had  been  the  pos- 
sessors of  Nankin.  A  Government  did  not 
exist  so  long  in  Europe  before  it  was  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  interest  of  humanity 
it  might  not  be  unwise  if  we  were  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  with  the  Taepings, 
who  had  such  a  wholesome  fear  of  us. 
Their  chiefs  had  been  the  body  servants, 
grooms,  and  attendants  of  Europeans,  and 
they  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  if  they 
came  into  conflict  with  us,  their  power 
vrould  be  shattered.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  who  formerly  sat 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  and 
now  held  a  judicial  position  in  China.  He 
visited  Nankin  four  months  ago,  and  saw 
one  of  the  principal  chiefs  there.  He  had 
bad  an  interview  with  the  real  ruler  of  the 
rebels,  and  had  strongly  urged  him  to 
adopt  the  European  mode  of  warfare.  On 
his  part  the  rebel  chief  stated  that  he  had 
twenty  millions  of  people  under  him  ;  com- 
plained that  while  professing  neutrality, 
England  constantly  took  part  with  the  Im- 
perialists, and  suggested  that  the  British 


Government  should  support  a  scheme  by 
which  the  country  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Taepings  and  the  Imperialists. 
For  himself  he  thought  there  was  wisdom 
in  the  suggestion,  having  a  better  opinion 
of  the  rebels  than  some  hon.  Gentlemen  ; 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  if  they  did  take 
Shanghai,  any  ill  consequences  would 
result  to  the  British  residents.  He  could 
fully  confirm  what  had  been  said  respecting 
the  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  the  marvellous  industry  of  the  people, 
having  passed  through  it  along  the  Grand 
Canal.  To  those  who  desired  to  be  vividly 
and  truthfully  informed  of  those  particular 
districts  where  the  disturbances  are  now 
going  on,  he  would  recommend  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke's  very  interesting 
book,  China  in  1857  and  1858.  In  con- 
clusion he  would  once  more  strongly  advise 
the  Government  to  endeavour  to  promote 
peace  between  the  contending  parties. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  him  to  hear  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  measures  were  to 
be  taken  for  the  protection  of  British  sub- 
jects in  China.  He  wished,  however,  to 
remind  the  Government  that  Shanghai  was 
not  the  only  spot  at  which  that  protection 
ought  to  be  afforded.  The  fact  was  that 
foreigners  were  better  able  to  protect 
themselves  at  Shanghai  than  at  any  of  the 
other  centres  of  commerce  in  China  ;  and 
it  was  at  the  remote  points  that  the  life 
and  property  of  Europeans  were  most  en- 
dangered. 

Mb.  marsh  said,  that  as  the  House 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  atrocities  of 
the  Taepings,  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  for  him  to  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Chinese  in  Australia.  A 
few  years  ago  the  ruling  power  in  that 
country,  the  working  classes,  became 
alarmed  lest  their  exorbitant  wages  should 
be  reduced  by  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese.  Many  vile  accusations  were  got 
up  against  them,  but  as  far  as  he 
could  ascertain  they  were  without  foun- 
dation. The  absence  of  women  among 
the  Chinese  emigrants  was  an  incident 
which  belonged  to  all  gold-diggers,  whe- 
ther Germans,  French,  or  even  Britons. 
A  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Colo- 
lian  Parliament  to  expel  the  Chinese 
from  the  country  ;  but  after  careful  in- 
quiry a  Committee  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
reported  in  favour  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
measure  was  dropped.  He  had  had  a 
great  many  of  those  people  in  his  employ- 
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ment,  «nd  couW  bear  testimony  from  ex- 
perienee  to  their  fnigalitj,  industry,  ind 
freedom  from  «ll  ? iees,  save  gambling  and 
opium-smoking.  At  one  of  the  digxings, 
a  datUi^ly  and  bnHal  attack  was  lately 
made  on  the  Chinese.  [•*  Question !  "] 
He  was  speaking  to  the  question.  If  they 
wished  the  Chinese  to  do  jasttoe  to  them, 
they  mast  first  see  that  they  did  jnstice 
to  the  Chinese.  Some  of  the  AnstriJian 
clergy  had  bsoed  an  address^  commending 
the  Chinese  to  the  goodwill  of  the  English, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  ill-treatment  to 
which  they  had  been  sabjeoted  would  not 
be  repeated. 

Mr.  GREQSON  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
had  experienced  maeh  gratification  at 
hearing  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Qentle- 
man  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  he  would  not  press  his  Motion 
to  a  dinsion. 

Motion,  by  leare,  withdrawn. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT  (NORTH  SIDE) 
BILL.— LEAVE.— FIRST  READING. 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  lie  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  Embankment  of  the  Thames.      One 
of  the  moat  urgent  wants  of  the  metro- 
polis was  the  want  of  a  free  passage  along 
the  great  thoroughfare  which   united  the 
east  and  west  of  London.     Along  that  im- 
portant line  of  communication  there  was 
SQch  a  constant  fiux  and  reflux  of  traffic 
between  the  City  and  the  West  End  that  at 
certain  hours   it  was  almost  impassable. 
Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended,   whilst  the  great  valae  of 
the  property  in  those    streets  rendered  it 
impracticable  to  widen  them.      With  the 
construction  of  another  thoroughfare  from 
east  to  west  it  was  proposed   to  combine 
the  laying  down  of  the  low-level  sewer,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
pavement  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand 
and  endangering  the  houses  by  loosening 
their  foundations.     A  third  o^'ect  might 
be  attained  at  the  same  time  with  the  two 
he  had  mentioned — ^tbe  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames  ;  and  a 
fourth  advantage  would  be  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  shores  of  the  river  and  the 
formation  of   a  handsome   and    healthful 
promenade  for  the  public.      One   might 
have  expected   that    London  would   have 
taken  a  pride  in  the  river  which  formed 
one  of  its  noblest  features,  and  to  which 
it  owed  in  a  great  measure  its  prosperity 
Mr.  Manh 


and  supremacy  over  other  cities.  But.  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  been  neglected  and 
abused.  Paris  made  the  most  of  tbe 
Seine  ;  St.  Petersburg  did  not  neglect 
the  Neva  ;  Stockholm,  Florence,  and  otiier 
foreign  cities  had  greatly  improved  their 
rivers.  Even  the  Liffey>  which  was  not 
to  be  compared  in  grandeur  with  the 
Thames,  bad  been  adorned  with  a  beaati- 
ful  line  of  quays.  But  the  people  of  Ion- 
don  used  their  magnificent  river  aa  s  eon* 
mon  sewer,  and  had  got  no  further  thai 
to  talk  about  its  improvement.  The  dis- 
cussion about  the  matter  had  Usted  for 
about  200  years.  The  first  step  towards 
embanking  the  Thames  was  Ukea  bj 
one  of  his  most  illustrious  predeeeason. 
After  the  Great  Fire,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  drawing  up  those  plans  for  the 
rebuilding  of  London,  which  would  hate 
rendered  it  a  really  handsome  and  lyn- 
metrical  city,  proposed  a  quay  from  Loodoo 
Bridge  to  the  Temple.  An  Act  waa  psia«^ 
sanctioning  the  work,  but  only  a  portioo  of 
it  was  eompleted.  In  1767  the  Cohkhi- 
tion  of  London  obtained  powers  to  suke 
the  Embankment,  about  half  a  miW  of 
which  was  constructed,  and  it  waa  thea 
stopped.  There  had  been  partial  emhaok- 
ments,  such  as  that  of  the  Adelphi ;  bat 
those  hsd  only  done  more  harm  than 
good  by  aggravating  the  irregulsritiei 
of  the  river.  What  was  wanted  v« 
an  uniform  and  complete  plao.  In 
1824  Sir  Frederick  Trench  agitated  the 
question.  He  assembled  a  numher  of 
the  most  eminent  authorities  in  art  and 
science  on  a  barge  moored  off  Seottaai 
Yard,  with  the  Duke  of  York  k  tbe 
chair,  who  adopted  a  scheme  for  so  eo- 
bankment  between  London  and  Weit- 
minster  Bridges.  In  1825  Sir  Fredeiiek 
Trench  brought  a  Bill  for  that  pmf*« 
into  Parliament.  That  Bill  was  oppo«d 
by  those  who,  taking  a  shortsigbtd vf9 
of  their  own  interests,  believed  tbej  »«» 
be  injured  by  it.  Sir  Frederick  Treaeh 
injudiciously  thought  it  would  ^.^^ 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  oppositioB« 
the  occupants  and  owners  of  property  « 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  for  that  p«- 
pose  he  consented  to  curtail  hia  piss.  At 
first,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  WeaUsiwW 
Bridge,  he  made  it  stop  short  st  White- 
hall Stairs.  Being  then  met  bj  ^ 
objections,  he  agreed  to  stop  short  *J 
Scotland  Yard.  That  concessioB  w« 
the  effect  of  calling  forth  fresh  objc^ 
in  deference  to  which  he  conaeoted  » 
stop  at  Craven  Street.      These  €«€«•• 
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•ion»  only  induced  the  inhabitants  along 
the  remainder  of  the  line  to  combine 
their  resistanoe*  and  they  said,  "  If 
this  work  is  not  to  be  carried  oat 
in  front  of  the  property  of  persons  of 
great  wealth  and  station,  why  should 
it  be  carried  oat  in  front  of  oars?" 
and  in  consequence  of  these  and  other 
reasons  Sir  Frederick  Trench  had  to 
abandon  his  Bill.  Nothing  more  was  done 
till  the  year  1844,  when  a  Royal  Com- 
mission took  up  the  subject.  That  Coo»- 
mission  was  presided  over  by  the  Dake  of 
Newcastle,  and  after  hearmg  a  great  deal 
of  ?alaable  engineering  evidence,  they  re- 
ported  that  it  was  desirable  the  river  sho»ld 
be  embanked  between  Loaden  Bridge  and 
Yauzhall  Bridge,  and  recommended,  as 
the  most  pressing  part  of  the  work,  that 
the  section  between  Blaekfriars  and  West- 
minster should  be  first  proceeded  with,  and 
a  Bill  was  introduced  in  1845,  but  did  not 
become  law.  In  1860  the  subject  was 
again  renewed  in  that  House,  and  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  They 
recommended,  as  the  previous  Commission 
bad  done,  the  Embankment  of  the  River 
between  Blaekfriars  Bridge  and  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  and  suggested  that  the  Coal 
Duties  would  form  a  proper  source  from 
which  to  defray  the  expense.  That  Com- 
mittee did  not  consider  themselves  com- 
petent to  choose  among  various  plans. 
Last  year  a  Rojal  Commission  went 
▼ery  fully  into  a  large  number  of  plans 
submitted  to  them  by  the  most  eminent 
engineers.  They  recommended  not  only 
an  embankment  generally,  but  the  specific 
plan  to  which  the  Bill  now  about  to  be 
introduced  was  intended  to  give  effect. 
That  plan,  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  was  the  best  yet  devised.  The 
subject  had  been  so  thoroughly  investi- 
gated that  almost  every  engineer  of  dis- 
tinction had  had  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing his  opinion  and  making  suggestions 
npon  it,  and  the  plan  now  proposed  had 
the  sanction  of  a  Commission,  comprising 
not  only  very  able  scientific  men  and  emi- 
nent engineers,  but  also  thorough  men  of 
bnsiness.  The  main  advantage  it  possess- 
ed over  most  of  those  previously  suggested 
was,  that  it  did  not  attempt  to  maintain 
the  wharves.  Almost  all  the  former  plans 
were  only  ingenious  modes  of  combining 
access  to  a  wharf  with  a  roadway — a  diffi- 
culty which  no  engineering  skill  could  satis- 
factorily overcome.  The  last  commission, 
therefore,  thought  it  better  to  buy  up  the 
wharves  and  a^lisli  them  altogether,  and 


then  make  a  solid  embankment  with  an 
ordinary  roadway.  No  public  inconveni- 
ence would  arise  from  that  arrai^ment* 
because  the  former  necessity  for  those 
wharves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland 
Yard,  which  were  principally  coal  wharves, 
had  been  superseded  by  the  facilities  af- 
forded at  railway  stations;  and  in  the  docks 
there  were  nteans  for  transferring  cargoes 
from  colliers  inte  railway  tracks,  and  con- 
▼•yiog  seaborne  coals  to  the  north  and  west 
of  London.  In  fact,  any  sstablishment 
of  wharves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Charing  Cross,  the  Strand^  and  Whitehall, 
was  obviously  a  great  inconvenience ;  and 
the  general  utility  of  those  thoroughfares 
would  be  increased  by  their  remoral.  In 
point  of  economy,  too,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  give  the  owners  of  the  wharves 
tl)c  whole  vaUie  of  their  property ;  rather 
than  compenaate  them  first  for  the  injury 
done  them  during  the  progress  of  the 
works,  and  seconSy  for  the  ultimate  de- 
triment to  their  wharves  after  the  works 
were  completed »  Another  feature  of  the 
plan  was  the  formation  of  a  thorongh- 
fare  from  Blaekfriars  Bridge  to  the  Man- 
sion House;  because  a  mere  roadway  along 
an  embankment,  as  far  as  Blaekfriars 
Bridge,  would  not  supply  that  great  de» 
sideratum^  a  complete  thoroughfare  from 
the  West  End  and  Charing  Cross  to  the 
Mansion  House,  the  centre  of  traffic.  It  was 
originally  proposed  that  the  embankment 
should  proceed  further  east  than  Blaek- 
friars Bridge;  but  the  rirer  was  very 
narrow  between  London  Bridge  and 
Southwark,  and  any  encroachment  upon 
it  in  that  part  might  be  injurious  to 
the  navigation.  And  as  to  the  space 
between  Southwark  Bridge  and  Blaekfriars 
Bridge,  the  narrowness  of  the  river  aad  the 
great  value  of  the  wharf  property  would 
render  the  advantages  of  embankment 
quite  incommensurate  with  the  expense. 
Therefore  the  plan  he  proposed  consisted 
of  a  roadway,  commencing  from  West- 
minster Bridge,  passing  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  until  it  reached  Blaekfriars 
Bridge,  then  proceeding  with  a  street  of 
seventy  feet  in  width  across  Thames 
Street  and  Cannon  Street,  and  reaching 
that  great  centre  of  the  City  which  was 
eurronnded  by  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Bank,  and  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
funds  from  which  the  work  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted were  those  which  were  appropriated 
to  the  special  purpose  by  an  Act  of  last 
Session.  The  London  Coal  and  Wine 
Duties  Continuance  Act  provided  that  the 
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ooal  daties  should  be  applied  io  the  Urst 
place  to  the  Thames  embankment,  and 
afterwards  to  anj  other  public  improve- 
ments that  might  appear  desirable.  The 
whole  of  the  coal  duties  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  they  were  continued  by 
the  Act  of  last  year — namely,  ten  years, 
would  be  required  for  the  former  object. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  last 
year  that  those  duties  eould  hardly  be 
better  employed  than  in  providing  for 
thai  great  thoroughfare  and  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames;  and,  among  the 
many  great  metropolitan  improvements 
effected  by  means  of  the  coal  duties,  none, 
he  thought,  would  be  more  appreciated 
than  the  subject  of  the  Bill  he  wished  to 
introduce.  He  proposed  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Act  f^ould  be  confided  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — a  body  cre- 
ated by  the  Legislature  for  the  diseharge 
of  duties  of  a  similar  nature.  The  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis  was  very  ana- 
logous to  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
embankment,  and  the  opening  of  the  pro- 

S>8ed  street.  It  was  said  the  Metropolitan 
oard  of  Works  was  too  much  occupied 
by  the  business  it  already  had  to  do,  and 
that  it  was  too  large  a  body  to  perform 
executive  work  of  this  importance.  But, 
to  guard  against  that  objection,  the  Bill 
would  provide  that  the  executive  works 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  measure  should 
not  be  carried  out  by  the  whole  Board,  con- 
sisting of  forty  Members,  but  by  a  Com- 
mittee to  be  elected  by  the  Board  itself  for 
that  special  purpose.  The  Committee 
would  be  composed  of  nine  Members,  two  of 
whom  would  be  selected  from  the  gentle- 
men who  represented  the  City  of  London 
in  the  Board  ;  because,  as  a  large  portion 
of  the  work  would  pass  through  the  City, 
it  would  be  right  that  the  interests  of  the 
City  should  be  represented  in  the  Com* 
mittee,  as  they  were  now  in  the  Board 
itself.  It  had  always  been  thought  desira- 
ble that  the  embankment  should  extend, 
not  merely  between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  as  proposed  by  the 
present  Bill,  but  should  extend  as  far  as 
Vauxhall  Bridge  or  even  Battcrsea  Bridge. 
Now,  if  his  Bill  were  carried  out,  there 
would  remain  unembanked  only  that  small 
space  between  Westminster  Bridge  and 
the  end  of  Millbank  Street,  near  the  Peni- 
tentiary. They  might  hope,  in  a  few 
years,  to  see  that  part  of  the  work  also 
completed,  in  which  case  there  would  be 
seen  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Chelsea 
Bridge— -a  distance  of  about  four  miles — 
Mr.  Cowper 


as  splendid  a  quay  as  could  be  found  ia  nj 
city  in  the  world.  The  Thames  woiU 
become  visible  in  its  majestic  course  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  fringed  by  soch  building 
as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Somerset 
House,  and  the  fine  churches  and  stee- 
ples of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  That  foor 
miles'  promenade  and  drive  would  foniiBh 
recreation  and  admiration.  At  present  it 
was  not  proposed  to  deal  with  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  river.  A  Commission  va^ 
sitting  which  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
evidence,  and  until  it  had  reported  any 
decision  would  be  premature.  Among  the 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  embankment  now  proposed,  cooai- 
derable  spaces  of  grass  and  trees  wooU 
be  thrown  open  to  the  dense  population 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  here  they  might 
breathe  fresh  air,  for  he  hoped  that  the 
river  would  then  be  free  from  sewage,  sad 
that  the  people  would  obtain  enjoymeot 
and  healthy  recreation  from  disportisg 
themselves  on  the  bank  of  a  clear  rifer. 
At  some  points  it  was  intended  to  let 
the  land  on  building  leases,  and  he  hoped 
that  at  those  spots  handsome  terraces 
and  streets  would  arise  which  would  be 
an  ornament  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  powers  contemplated  by  the  Bill 
would  be  committed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  without  any  control  or  interference. 
The  coal  dues  were  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Bill  would 
empower  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  money 
to  the  Board,  who,  however,  would  be  left 
free  and  unfettered  in  executing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  The  right  hon.  Gea- 
tleman  concluded  by  moving— 

"  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  embankfats 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Thames  firom  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  for  making  new  streets  in 
and  near  thereto,  and  firom  Blaok  friars  Bridge  to 
the  Mansion  House." 

Ma.  AYRTON  said,  he  rose  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  Bill  which  it  was  proposal 
to  introduce  was  for  the  regulation  or  ap- 
propriation of  a  public  tax  levied  under 
the  Act  of  the  last  Session,  and  it  vss 
unusual  to  introduce  such  a  Bill  except  is 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  precedent  to  which  he  Utel/ 
submitted  when  he  proposed  to  appropriste 
a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  road 
in  Kensington  Qardens.  That  road  wsi 
to  have  been  made  with  funds  tsken  from 
the  Coal  and  Wine  Duties,  and  he  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  had  pointed  out  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  ought  to  be  introduced 
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in  Committee.  The  right  hon.  Qentleman 
accordingly  made  tlie  usual  Motion  that 
the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  Act,  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent if  that  course  were  departed  from 
in  the  present  instance.  The  Coal  Tax 
was  in  point  of  fact  a  public  tax,  and 
ought  not  to  be  treated  in  a  local  Bill. 
Again,  it  was  extraordinary  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  given 
00  estimate,  and  not  said  a  word  about 
the  sum  he  wanted  to  complete  these 
works. 

Mb.  COWPCR  said,  that  the  view  he 
took  of  the  proposition  in  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  did  not  impose  any  charge  upon  the 
public  in  regard  to  rates  or  duties,  and 
consequently  he  thought  he  should  be  de- 
parting from  all  precedent  if  he  had  asked 
to  introduce  the  Bill  in  Committee.  No 
doubt  it  did  appropriate  rates  and  duties 
already  granted,  but  he  had  never  heard 
that  the  mere  appropriation  of  a  charge 
already  created  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  As  to 
the  Bill  for  making  a  road  through  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  if  it  had  been  carried 
into  effect  it  would  have  indirectly  imposed 
a  charge  upon  the  public.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  sought  to  amend  the 
Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Act,  his  proposal 
was  that,  whereas  at  present  the  Bank  of 
England  was  only  required  to  keep  one 
account,  it  should  in  future  be  required 
to  keep  two  accounts  of  the  fund— one 
a  cash  account,  and  the  other  a  stock 
account. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLEY  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  usage  of  Parliament  re- 
quired that  the  Bill  should  be  introduced 
in  Committee. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  it  was 
imposaible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  words 
which  were  introduced  for  the  first  time 
into  the  Motion  as  it  was  put  into  the 
Speaker's  hands.  As  he  caught  them, 
they  referred  to  the  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  it  might  be  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets  was  right.  He  should  have  the  great- 
est possible  pleasure  in  supporting  the  Bill, 
because,  as  he  understood,  the  creation 
and  management  of  that  great  metropoli- 
tan improTement  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  At 
present  he  reserved  his  opinion  on  the  de- 
tails; but,  as  he  had  caught  an  allusion  to 
some  suitable  public  buildings  which  were 
to  recreate  the  eyes  of  the  Londoners,  he 
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might  express  a  hope  that  neither  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  nor 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  question  is, 
whether  or  not  any  new  burden  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  people  by  the  proposed  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  states  that  no  new  burden 
is  laid  on  by  the  Bill.  It  is  merely  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  sum  already  voted.  The 
Amendment  added  with  respect  to  the 
London  Wine  and  Coal  Duties  Act  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  as  I  understand, 
with  the  question  of  taxation,  but  merely 
has  reference  to  some  alteration  respecting 
the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  there  is  anything  informal  in  the 
Motion  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  made. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  regret  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Cowper)  had  not  included 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames  in  his  Bill. 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  there  was  any  pro- 
spect of  the  southern  embankment  being 
carried  out  at  an  early  period.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants  in  that  district,  as  they 
were  constantly  inundated,  and  would  suffer 
greater  inconvenience  if  the  north  side  only 
was  embanked. 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  he  thoufi:ht  some  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  extended  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  bank,  and  he  should 
like  to  have  some  assurance  as  to  whether 
the  embankment  on  the  north  side  was  to 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  prospective 
embankment  on  the  south  side.  As  to  the 
embankment  from  Millbank  Street  to  West- 
minster Bridge,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
it  would  be  in  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  how  access  was  proposed,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  space  for  a  street  between 
the  end  of  the  clock-tower  and  the  bridge. 
He  approved  a  solid  embankment,  because 
the  openings  for  barges  would  lead  to  a 
great  accumulation  of  filth  and  mud,  and 
he  therefore  condemned  the  proposal  to  have 
openings  in  that  part  east  of  the  Temple 
Gardens,  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
City  Gas  Company.  Those  works  might 
have  been  removed  but  for  an  Act  which 
passed  two  years  ago,  and  even  now  it 
would  be  worth  considering  whether  some 
of  the  money  from  the  coal  duties  should 
not  be  applied  to  get  rid  of  them.  He 
hoped  that  plans  of  the  works  would  be 
3N 
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exhibited  for  tbe  inspection  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  he  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  surprise  at  the  tone  in  which  the 
noetropolitan  Members  had  treated  theques* 
tion,  for  without  a  grand  opening  of  that 
sort  along  the  ri?er-side  London  ne?er 
would  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  mere 
remoral  of  stoppages  would  in  a  few  years 
gi?e  an  advantage  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity of  London  that  would  quite  com- 
pensate any  new  taxation  that  might  be 
involved  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  no  new 
taxation  would  be  involved.  So  far  from 
any  improvement  of  the  north  side  im- 
peding that  of  the  south,  he  believed  that 
if  the  improvement  of  the  north  was  car- 
ried out,  the  improvement  of  the  south 
must  follow.  He  cordially  approved  of 
the  proposal  of  Government. 

Mr.  cox  said,  he  agreed  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  House  should  have 
the  plans  of  the  embankment  before  it 
previous  to  the  second  reading.  He  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  injury  which  would 
be  inflicted  upon  persons  occupying  pre- 
mises and  engaged  in  trade  along  the  river 
side  by  the  proposed  embankment.  Tiiose 
persons  must  remove  to  a  distance,  and 
have  carts  and  waggons  running  from  their 
yards  to  the  side  of  the  river.  He  should 
also  like  to  have  some  further  explanation 
of  the  use  of  the  new  road  from  the  em- 
bankment by  Earl  Street  to  the  Mansion 
House.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  utterly  useless  in  removing  the  real 
press  of  traffic.  If  the  improvement  were 
carried  out  as  proposed,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  coal  tax  for  another  ten 
years  beyond  those  proposed  by  the  Bill ; 
and,  as  regarded  the  southern  side,  he  was 
afraid  that  it  would  be  little  better  than  a 
nuisance,  and  would  produce  a  constant 
overflow  on  that  side  of  the  water.  He 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  what  effect  it  was  expected 
the  embankment  would  have  on  the  founda- 
tions of  London  Bridge. 

Mb.  coning  ham  observed,  that  he 
conceived  the  proposed  embankment  would 
prove  to  he  one  of  the  most  important 
metropolitan  improvements  which  had  ever 
been  proposed,  and  he  was  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
should  persevere  in  making  war  on  all  the 
schemes  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
London.  The  matter  was  one  which  re- 
garded the  whole  country,  in  a  certain 
sense ;  for  it  was  not  only  the  inhabitants 
of  London  who  paid  the  coal  tax^  but  every- 
Mr.  Locke. 


hody  who  came  into  London  and  helped  t« 
j  bum  coals  there  had  a  share  in  it.  As 
!  the  representative  of  Londoo-super-Mare, 

he  should  give  his  best  assistance  to  pass 
i  the  Bill. 
I      Mr.  KINN  AIRD  thanked  the  President 

of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Tery  cx- 
I  cellent  metropolitan  improvement  which  be 

had  proposed. 

Leave  given. 

BtU  for  Embankini^  tiie  North  Side  of  the  Ri  w 
'  Thames  frmn  Wettmioster  Bridge,  and  for  makuf 
i  new  Streets  in  and  near  thereto,  and  from  Black- 
friars  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  for 
!  amending  the  London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Goa- 
,  tinnance  Act,  1861,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  \f 
I  Mr.  Cowpaa  and  Mr.  PxaL. 

I      Bill  presented  and  read  l®. 


INNS  OF  COURT  GOVERNMENT  BILL 
LBAYS.      FIRST  RBABIKG. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER,  in  rising  to 
ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  tlie 
I  better  Government  of  tbe  Inns  of  Cooit, 
I  said  that  at  that  late  period  of  the  nigbt 
\  ho  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  tbe 
I  House  by  explaining  at  length  the  objeet 
of  the  measure,  but  would  reserve  his  de- 
tailed statement  until  the  second  reading, 
which  would  be  put  off  until  the  members 
I  of  the  Bar  had  returned  from  their  circoits. 
I  Ue  would,  however,  briefly  state  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  under  which  the 
Inns  of  Court  were  governed.  There 
!  were  four  Inns  of  Court — Lincoln *b  Inn, 
the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
Gray'e  Inn — and  these  were  governed  by 
committees  composed  of  benchers,  who 
were  entirely  self-elected.  It  was  a  cos* 
tom  to  elect  Queen's  Counsel  benehers; 
but  it  was  not  an  invariable  castom,  the 
benchers  having  the  most  perfect  freedom 
to  elect  whom  they  pleased.  These  beocb- 
ers  also  conducted  their  proceedings  in 
entire  privacy,  and  gave  no  acconnt  of 
their  administration  to  any  members  of 
the  Inn.  The  property  of  the  foar  Inns 
amounted  to  something  like  £50,000  a 
year,  which  arose  principally  from  rents 
and  the  payments  of  Members.  These 
Inns  consisted  of  an  intelligent  and  highly- 
educated  body  of  men,  and  what  he 
proposed  was  that  they  should  have  ao»e 
share  in  the  management  of  their  pro- 
perty and  affairs.  That  was  in  aooordanee 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  with  common  tense 
and  fairness,  "^'^tti   proposed   to    respect 
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existing  interesU,  and  not  to  displace  tlie 
present  benchers,  but  he  would  gradually 
introduce  the  elective  principle  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Bench.  He  proposed 
that  the  majority  of  the  benchers  should 
l>e  elected  bj  the  Bar  of  each  Inn,  and 
that  the  remaining  portion  should  be 
elected  by  the  benchers  themselves.  The 
benchers  had  now  the  power  of  disbar- 
ring barristers,  and  of  dealing  with  cases 
of  misconduct  on  their  part.  In  each 
Inn  the  benchers  exercised  that  power  in- 
dependently and  separately,  but  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  judges  as  visitors.  There 
was,  however,  one  great  defect  in  regard 
to  the  powers  of  the  present  tribunal — 
that  the  benchers  had  no  power  to 
summon  witnesses  or  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  documents,  or  to  administer 
an  oath  ;  and  on  the  second  reading  he 
ahoald  be  prepared  to  show  cases  in 
which  justice  had  probably  not  been  done 
in  consequence  of  that  state  of  things. 
One  cardinal  point  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country  was  publicity; 
bat  the  benchers  formed  secret  tribu- 
nals, although  thtir  decisions,  both  as 
regarded  barristers  and  students  for  the 
Bar,  were  often  attended  by  serious  and 
grave  results.  One  of  his  propositions  was 
that  the  bench  of  each  Inn  of  Court  should 
elect  three  members,  and  that  the  twelve 
BO  elected  should  constitute  a  court  of  dis- 
cipline to  take  cognizance  of  the  cases  to 
which  he  referred.  That  court  would 
hold  its  sittings  in  public,  and  have  all 
the  powers  which  a  court  of  record  had 
of  administering  an  oath,  of  compelling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documents,  and  of  punishing 
for  contempt.  There  would  still  be  an 
appeal  to  the  judges  as  visitors,  and  the 
judges,  instead  of  sitting  as  they  now  did 
io   private,  would  sit  in  public. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  better  GovemmeDt  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
for  the  Discipliae  of  the  Bar." 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  hoQ.  and  learned  Member  as 
to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Bench. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member,  of  course, 
did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  bench- 
ers did  not  in  the  administration  of  the 
funds  act  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  Inns. 
[Sir  Gborgb  Bowybr:  Hear.]  In  that 
respect  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  in 
question  had  been  beyond  reproach.     Un- 


der the  circumstances  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Baronet  had  stated,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  any  discussion  on  the 
measure  should  be  postponed.  He  should 
not  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  must  not  be  taken  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  any  evils  in  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  any  need 
of  Parliamentary  interference. 

Mr.  BOVILL  said,  he  would  offer  no 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  beg  leave 
to  be  understood  as  not  assenting  to  the 
necessity  for  it.  The  subject  had  been 
frequently  inqiifred  into,  and  upon  the  last 
inquiry  in  1855  the  Royal  Commissioners 
had  been  satisfied  upon  every  point.  The 
Commissioners,  including  such  men  as  Sir 
W.  P.  Wood,  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge.  Sir  A. 
Cockburn,  and  others,  reported  that  they 
found  no  trace  of  any  misapplication  of 
funds,  but  they  did  find  many  instances  of 
disinterestedness  and  public  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  benchers  in  not  enforcing  the 
payment  of  fees.  For  the  adminislration  of 
the  funds  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  a 
more  efficient  body  than  the  present  bench- 
ers, who  comprised  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent names  in  our  legal  annals.  With 
respect  to  the  investigations  of  those  bodies 
into  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  Bar,  it 
was  true  that  they  were  conducted  in  pri- 
vate ;  but  in  what  other  way  could  an  in- 
quiry be  conducted  in  which  the  moral  con- 
duct of  members  of  the  Bar  was  in  ques- 
tion, without  inflicting  serious  injury  upon 
the  persons  accused  ? 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
GEOBaB  BowTKR,  Mr.  William  Ewart,  and 
Mr.  HENNESsr. 

'B'xW  preetnUd  and  read  P. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— LEAVE.— FIRST  READING. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  wished 
to  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
define  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  Fellows.  He  need  only 
state  at  that  late  hour  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  place  the  Irish  College  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  English  and  Scotch 
Colleges,  which  could  receive  Fellows  from 
any  University,  whether  home  or  foreign; 
whereas  at  present  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Ireland  was  restricted  to  per- 
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sons  who  had  graduated  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Dublin. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  asked,  if  the  Bill 
was  brought  id  after  communicating  with 
the  heads  of  colleges  in  Ireland. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  was  understood 
to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  define  the  Powers  of  the  Pretident  and 
Fellows  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Pbj- 
slcians,  in  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  Election  of 
its  Fellows,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Sir 
RoBBBT  Pbel  and  Sir  Gbobob  Grit. 

Bill  presented  and  read^l^ 


BASTARDY  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  BEADING. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  he 
then  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  render  putative  fathers  of  bastard 
children  in  Ireland  liable  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Last  year  the  Committee  on  the 
Poor  Law  recommended  that  some  mea- 
sure of  the  kind  should  be  passed  for  Ire- 
land»  as  these  children  were  now  maintain- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rates.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  board 
of  guardians  should  sue  putative  fathers 
for  the  recoverj  of  the  money  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  children.  It 
was,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  that  it  would  be  better  to 
assimilate  the  law  of  the  two  countries,  in- 
stead of  reverting  to  a  law  which  had  been 
abandoned  in  England  after  ten  years*  ex- 
perience. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  render  Putative  Fathers  of  Bastard 
Children,  in  Ireland,  liable  for  their  maintenance, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Robbrt  Pbbl  and 
Mr.  CuvB. 


Bill  presented  and  read  P. 


EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND).— LEAVE. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  rising  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  people  in  Scotland  said,  that 
at  that  late  hour  (twenty  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock)  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  a  brief  statement  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  measure.  There  had 
Jong  been  a  feeling  in  the  North  that 
the  Privy  Council  system,  however  neces- 
sary for  England,  was  in  many  respects 
unsuitable  for  Scotland.  The  measure 
Sir  Robert  Peel 


passed  last  year  for  the  latter  coontrj 
was  as  successful  as  its  warmest  friends 
could  desire,  and  what  be  bad  now  to 
propose,  was  an  extension  of  the  old  na- 
tional education  of  Scotland,  on  a  system 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  first  object  of  his  measure 
was  to  ascertain  what  schools  were  requir- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  national  system,  and 
the  next  was  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  schools,  at  the  same  time 
withdrawing  Government  aid  from  any 
schools  except  those  so  established.  As 
matters  were,  it  often  happened  that  two 
schools,  both  receiving  Qovemment  assist- 
ance, stood  side  by  side,  and  each  merdy 
withdrew  scholars  from  the  other,  while  at 
the  other  end  of  an  extensive  parish  there 
might  be  no  school  at  all.  The  reault  was 
that  they  got  no  adequate  return  for  the 
public  money  expended  on  education.  Ha 
proposed  to  nominate  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  leading  officials  of  the  Uni- 
versities, sixteen  in  number,  with  four 
names  added  by  the  Crown,  making 
twenty  in  all.  These  commissioners  would 
have  the  power  to  go  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  and  to  decide  what  schools  were 
necessary,  where  they  ought  to  be  pkeed, 
and  of  what  character  they  should  be. 
The  schools  established  under  the  Bill 
would  be  rural  schools  and  district  schools. 
The  rural  schools  would  relate  to  country 
parishes,  and  would  be  a  mere  extension 
of  the  parochial  system.  In  no  part  of  the 
Bill  did  he  propose  that  the  burden  on  the 
heritors  should  be  greater  than  the  «um- 
mum  salaries  now  paid  to  schoolmasters ; 
in  fact,  the  burden  would  be  in  many 
cases  alleviated,  for  where  two  schools  now 
existed  one  would  often  be  sufficient.  As 
he  proposed  that  the  Government  should 
pay  half  the  entire  expenses  of  the  schools 
established  under  the  Bill,  in  cases  where 
only  one  school  was  found  necessary  the 
heritors  would  be  relieved  where  two 
schools  now  existed  from  the  payment  of 
half  the  present  salaries.  The  district 
schools  would  be  established  in  populous 
districts  (not  being  Royal  burghs)  where 
schools  were  required.  The  commissioners 
would  say  where  these  schools  should  be 
placed.  The  sheriff  would  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Hite- payers,  and  if  two- thirds  of  the 
rate-payers  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
half  those  who  were  upon  the  valuation, 
objected  to  the  school,  it  would  not  be 
established.  If  otherwise,  the  school 
would  be  immediately  founded.  In  regard 
to  the   Rojal    burghs,  they   would   have 
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power  to  assess  them  selves  to  the  amount 
of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  contribute  a  sum  propor- 
tioned to  that  raised  bj  the  district.  The 
expenditure  of  that  money  would  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  town-council»  be- 
cause the  members,  being  elected  by  the 
inhabitants,  were  the  best  judges  of  what 
the  localities  required.  The  government 
of  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  paro- 
chial schools,  would  be  placed  under  the 
University  Courts,  which  should  have  com- 
plete power  over  the  masters.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Episcopalian  and  Roman 
Cfatholic  denominations,  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  include  them  necessarily  under 
the  Bill;  but  it  was  believed  that,  with 
certain  provisions  inserted  in  the  measure, 
those  denominations  would  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  come  within  its  scope.  The  pro- 
portion of  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools,  however,  was  not  large,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that  £80,000 
were  paid  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  only 
£6,000  to  the  Episcopalians  and  Roman 
Catholics  taken  together.  Then  it  was 
proposed  to  take  less  money  than  what 
was  now  granted,  because  by  good  man- 
agement it  was  believed  that  £75,000 
would  suffice,  which  was  £5,000  less  than 
was  paid  to  the  Presbvterians  under  the 

S resent    system.     With  that  explanation 
e  would  conclude  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

Major  HAMILTON  said,  he  wished 
to  inquire  if  the  Commissioners  were  to 
determine  whether  the  schools  in  a  par- 
ticular district  were  too  many  or  too  few; 
and  whether,  where  there  were  two  schools, 
they  would  have  power  to  say  that  one  of 
them  would  be  the  parochial  school  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  replied  that 
there  would  be  a  provision  in  the  Bill  which 
would  regulate  that  matter. 

Sib  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  in- 
quired what  provision  was  made  for  in- 
spection ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  asked,  whe- 
ther the  principles  of  the  Revised  English 
Code  would  be  applied  to  the  schools  in 
Scotland;  and  whether  Episcopalian  and 
Roman  Catholic  schools  would  be  allowed 
to  draw  the  Government  money  under  the 
existing  system  ? 

Mr.  G.  W.  hope  said,  he  entertoined 
great  doubts  whether  the  mode  in  which 
the  learned  Lord  Advocate  proposed  to 
nroceed  would  be  sanctioned  by  that 
House.  He  understood  the  Commissioners 
were  to  inquire  into  all  matters  connected 


with  education,  and  were  not  to  submit 
the  result  to  Parliament,  but  to  have  the 
entire  jurisdiction.  That  £75,000  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Commissioners 
for  distribution,  and  that  they  should 
have  absolute  control  over  the  schools, 
was  a  proposition  which  Parliament  ought 
not  to  sanction  without  great  considera- 
tion. 

Thi  lord  advocate  said,  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  money 
was  to  be  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Bill  would  afford  the  people  of 
Scotland  great  satisfaction,  hecause  it 
would  put  an  end  to  the  denominational 
system,  which  they  felt  was  inapplicable 
to  their  country.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  inquiry  into  the  general  education  of 
Scotland  was  necessary — all  that  was 
wanted  was  an  investigation  into  mere 
matters  of  local  detail.  He  thought  the 
proposed  Commissioners  were  well  selected 
and  trusted  they  would  form  a  body  well 
qualified  for  the  duties  they  would  have 
to  perform. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  make  further  provision  for  the  Ednoa- 
tion  of  the  People  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  hj  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  Gbobai 
Gest,  and  Sir  Wiluam  Dunbab. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o  'dock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1862. 

MiiruTEs.]— PoBUO   Bills. — !•  Inclosure;   Sale 
of  Spirits. 

2o   Turnpike    Tolls    Exemption   (Scotland)  ; 
Whipping  (No.  2). 

ACCIDENTS  COMPENSATION  BILL. 
SECOND   READilTG. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  rose  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House  of  the 
necessitj  which  existed  for  the  adoption  of 
this  or  some  similar  measure.  That  neces- 
sity appeared  to  him  to  arise  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  at  the  present  time  regu- 
lating the  responsibility  of  masters  to  their 
workmen  in  cases  of  accident.  When  he 
stated  that  it   wai^jQjBly  u^o^lfttiBvM  A837 
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and  then  for  the  first  time  in  WestminBter 
Hall,  that  a  claim  was  made  hy  a  work- 
man  against  his  master  for  damages  on 
account  of  an  injury  sustained  by  him 
through  the  negligence  of  his  master,  hon. 
Members  would  understand  the  reason  for 
their  being  called  upon  to  consider  this 
subject.  When  that  claim  was  made,  the 
judges  were  completely  taken  by  surprise. 
They  expressed  their  astonishment  at  such 
a  proceeding,  ami  held  that  no  sucli  claim 
having  been  preferred  before  was  a  proof 
that  no  such  claim  could  be  recognised  at 
law,  and  they  at  once  directed  a  verdict 
for  a  nonsuit.  The  judges  on  that  occa- 
sion assigned,  indeed,  some  reasons  for 
the  rule  of  law  which  prevented  a  work- 
man claiming  damages  from  his  master  for 
an  injury  received  owing  to  his  master's 
negligence.  Those  reasons,  were  derived 
from  principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  but  with 
great  deference  to  the  judges,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  reasons  which  they  assigned 
were  the  true  reasons  for  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  the  law.  So  far  from  the 
law  being  founded  on  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, as  had  been  suggested — that 
was  to  say,  upon  principles  of  expediency 
and  convenience— it  was  founded  upon 
the  history  of  legislation,  and  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  when  the  working 
people  of  England  were  in  a  state  of  bon- 
dage scarcely  removed  from  slavery,  and 
when  the  villain  was  not  entitled  to  sue 
against  his  master.  The  statute-book 
was  full  of  laws  regulating  employment, 
but  it  was  always  in  the  interest  of  the 
master  that  the  Legislature  interfered.  A 
great  plague  during  the  middle  ages, 
which  swept  away  great  masses  of  the 
working  people,  while  it  spared  the  masters, 
oaused  the  relations  between  masters  and 
men  to  assume  a  new  and  improved  aspect. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another 
great  social  convulsion  occurred,  and  led 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  laws  regulating 
the  industry  of  the  people.  Among  other 
changes,  the  law  then  enacted  that  a  work- 
man should  be  hired  by  the  year,  and  that 
if  he  were  injured  in  the  service  of  his 
master  during  that  period,  the  master 
should  continue  to  pay  him  his  wages  ;  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  master  was  practically  re- 
spousible  for  injury  done  to  his  servant. 
Tiiat  Uouse  had  never  considered  these 
questions  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
great  political  events;  and  after  another 
long  interval,  when  the  throne  of  George 
II.  was  threatened,  in  1746,  the  law 
Mr.  Ayrton 


affecting  the  responsibility  of  the  master 
to  the  workman  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
roost  unsatisfactory  state.  A  new  law 
was  accordingly  passed,  providing  that 
questions  generally  arising  between  mas- 
ters and  workmen  should  be  examined  and 
decided  by  justices  of  the  peace.  By  one 
of  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  in  cases 
of  non-payment  of  wages  a  workman 
was  allowed  to  appeal  to  a  justice.  If 
a  workman  established  a  complaint  against 
the  master,  he  was  not  entitleid  to  damages 
or  coniipensation  for  the  iniury  he  might 
suffer,  but  might  obtain  a  discharge  from 
his  master's  service.  The  master,  on 
proving  a  breach  of  a  contract  entered 
into  with  him,  would  be  entitled  to  recover 
damages  ;  but  if  the  workman  proved  his 
case,  he  was  cast  upon  the  world,  and  that 
was  the  satisfaction  he  obtained  because 
the  master  had  not  fulfilled  his  obligations 
towards  him.  The  fact  that  no  soil  such 
as  he  had  referred  to  had  been  brought 
until  1837  was  owing,  he  thonght,  to  an 
impression  created  by  the  state  of  the  law, 
that  Parliament  had  by  its  legislation  de- 
termined the  question  as  between  master 
and  workman.  Another  reason  was  that, 
from  the  condition  of  the  working  man, 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  the 
higher  courts  of  law  to  obtain  redress  for 
his  grievances.  Another  reason  was  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  superior  courts 
themselves ;  for  although  a  poor  man 
could  sue  in  those  courts,  the  pursuit  of 
justice  there  was  expensive,  complex,  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  none  but  the  rich 
thought  of  entering  them,  because  they 
only  were  able  to  maintain  a  suit  that  was 
likely  to  be  contested.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
until  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
that  the  doors  of  the  courts  in  Westminster 
Hall  were  thrown  open  to  the  people  at 
large.  There  was  another  reason  why 
such  a  case  should  not  have  been  brought 
before  the  courts  in  Westminster  HaH 
before  the  period  he  had  mentioned.  la 
the  earlier  organization  of  industry,  acci- 
dents and  causes  of  accident  were  com- 
paratively few,  because  industry  was  in  its 
simple  form,  and  every  workman  had  the 
sole  command  of  the  entire  operation  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and,  if  he  sas- 
tnined  an  injury,  by  principles  of  law — 
with  which  he  did  not  ask  the  House  to  in- 
terfere—he would  not  be  entitled  to  sus- 
tain an  action  against  his  master.  If  a 
man  were  injured  by  the  wilful  act.  neg- 
lect, or  default  of  another,  he  was,  as  a 
general  rule,  enji^tl^  to^o^to^^jourt  of 
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JQBtioe  and  obtain  damages,  whether  the 
act  was  performed  bj  the  party  himself  or 
by  the  person  employed  by  him.  That 
v&s  the  principle  which  ])e  wished  to  ex- 
tend by  the  Bill,  because  he  held  tliat  if  a 
person  were  not  responsible  for  all  the 
persons  he  employed,  the  most  injurious 
consequences  would  be  likely  to  ensue. 
From  1837  the  courts  of  justice  had 
been  attempting  to  build  up  a  code 
of  law,  and  a  system  of  jurisprudence, 
applicable  to  the  relations  of  master 
and  workmen  ;  but  they  had  failed,  be- 
cause they  had  not  the  power  to  succeed. 
They  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
the  law  they  were  to  administer.  They 
found  themselves  fettered  by  the  negative 
principle  that  a  man  was  not  entitled  to 
go  to  a  court  of  law.  In  a  Scotch  case 
which  came  on  appeal  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  the  question  was  whether 
a  mine-owner  could  be  held  responsible  for 
an  injury  a  collier  had  received,  Lord 
Cranworth  declared — 

"  When  a  matter  employs  a  servant  in  a  work 
of  a  daDgerouB  character,  be  is  bound  to  take  all 
reasonable  precautions  for  his  safety.  It  is  the 
master's  duty  to  take  care  that  his  servant  is  not 
induced  to  work  under  the  notion  that  tackle  or 
machinery  is  stanch,  when,  iu  fact,  the  matter 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  not  so ;  and 
if  from  negligence  in  this  respect  daouige  is  re- 
ceived, the  master  is  responsible. 

If  the  Lord  Chancellor  bad  stopped  there, 
and  if  that  were  the  law  of  the  land  appli- 
cable to  all  cases,  it  might  go  a  long  way 
to  relieve  courts  of  difficulty;  but  the  Lord 
Chancellor  added— 

"  It  is  very  true,  if  a  master  employs  several 
servants  in  the  same  operation,  the  persons  en- 
gaged being  competent  persons,  should  an  acci- 
dent happen  to  one  by  the  neglect  of  another,  the 
master  is  not  held  responsible." 

If  the  law  had  been  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  principles  then  laid  down,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty ;  but  ques- 
tions had  arisen  which  had  involved  it  in 
complications.  Lord  Cranworth  had  re- 
marked in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a 
Scotch  case — 

"  A  master,  by  the  laws  of  both  countries,  is 
liable  for  accidents  occasioned  by  his  neglect  to- 
wards those  whom  he  employs." 

And  Lord  Brougham  added — 

"  He  is  answerable  generally  for  the  state  of  his 
tackle;  " 

which  in  that  case  was  defective,  and  had 
occasioned  the  damage  and  accident.  It 
had  been  held  that,  if  a  statute  imposed 
a  duty  upon  a  master  in  relation  to  bis 


workmen,  then  the  master  was  liable  for 
the  consequences  of  neglect,  whether  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  it  or  not ;  but  that  posi- 
tion was  entirely  subverted  by  the  general 
principles  to  which  he  had  referred.     In 
the  case  of  an  action  brought  by  a  seaman 
against  a  shipowner,  it  was  decided  that 
the  seaman  could  obtain  redress  if  injured 
by  the  neglect  of  the  roaster  to  put  medi- 
cines on  board,  because  that  duty  was  im- 
posed by  statute;  but  that  he  had  no  claim 
for  injury  sustained  from  the  unseaworthi- 
ness of  the  ship.    His  own  proposition  was 
that,  whether  the  duty  be  imposed  by  sta- 
tute or  by  moral  obligation  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  nature  of  the  contract,  it 
was  equally  incumbent  on  the  master  to 
fulfil  ii;  and  that  if  he  failed  to  do  so.  and 
thereby  inflicted  a  grievous  injury  on  the 
man  he  employed,  he  was  bound  to  give 
compensation.     The  distinction  which  had 
been  drawn  could  not  be  upheld.     He  did 
not  complain   of   the  Judges   for  having 
made  it ;   it  was  the  necessary  result  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed 
in  having  to  administer  an  antiquated  com- 
mon law,  applicable  to  the  state  of  society 
exif^ting  500  years  ago.     In  the  case  of 
certain   factories,    the  attention   of    that 
House  had  been  drawn  to  certain  specific 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  employers 
which  had  re-^ulted  in   injuries  to  work- 
men; and  dealing  with  the  particular  facts 
brought  under  notice,  it  had  enjoined  upon 
masters  to  do  certain  things  for  the  pro- 
tection of    their  workmen,  imposing  lia- 
bility to  pay  compensation  for  the  conse- 
quences of  neglect.      A  number  of  laws 
had,  likewise,  been  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  mines.     Factory  owners  had  asked 
why  they  had  been  singled  out  for  this 
penal  legislation  ;  and  he  had  always  felt 
the  force  of  the  question,  seeing  that  there 
were   many  employments   which  imposed 
greater  duties   upon   employers  than  did 
factory  labour.     He  therefore   asked   the 
House  to  give  the  same  protection,  and 
to  impose  the  same  responsibility,  in  re- 
gard to  every  other  branch  of  industry. 
The  Judges  having  held  that  a  master  was 
relieved  from  responsibility  to  his  work- 
man on  account  of  injury  for  which  he 
would  be  liable  to  any  other  member  of 
the  community,   if   he  only  employed   a 
competent  person,    the  consequence  was, 
that  if   a  man  were  wealthy   enough   to 
interpose  a  screen  between  himself  and 
his  workman,  he  could,  under  the  existing* 
law,  wash  his  hands  of  all  responsibility  ; 
if  not,  and  if  he  bq^|^^ibyyi|olCJ|i,b9t»»g 
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aft^r  the  work»  and  endeaToared  to  protect 
his  workmen,  the  ?erj  fact  of  his  interfe- 
rence would,  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
render  him  responsible.  This  position  of 
the  law  left  courts  of  justice  to  try  the  ab- 
surd issue  whether  a  man  was  competent. 
The  Courts  having  decided  that  a  master 
was  not  responsible  to  his  servant  for  in- 
juries done  by  a  fellow-workman,  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  less  objection  to  the 
present  state  of  the  law  if  the  definition  of 
*•  fellow-workman"  could  be  confined  to 
what  was  really  a  fellow- work  man  — 
namely,  a  man  manually  doing  an  act  in 
conjunction  with  another ;  but  the  Courts 
having  held  that  a  person  employed  in  any 
branch  of  an  undertaking  was  a  fellow, 
workman  with  others  so  employed,  but 
with  those  employed  in  another  branch, 
the  result  was;  that  people  who  had  no 
relation  with  each  other,  who  had  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  each  other,  and  could 
not  have,  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
solidarity  in  respect  to  their  conduct  to 
which  they  ought  no  more  to  be  subject 
than  any  other  members  of  the  community. 
The  Courts  had  often  said,  that  if  a  clerk 
were  sent  in  a  railway  carriage  by  desire 
of  a  railway  company,  and  were  injured 
in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
driver  of  the  train,  both  being  persons 
engaged  in  a  common  employ,  the  com- 
pany were  not  responsible  to  this  clerk. 
So  with  regard  to  the  case  of  a  work- 
man working  in  a  mine  underground,  to 
whom  the  master  was  not  responsible  for 
any  injury  he  might  sustain  through  an 
act  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  those 
who  worked  above.  What  justice  was 
there  in  the  principle  which  declared,  that 
if  a  learned  counsel  were  sent  by  a  rail- 
way company  a  journey  by  a  railway  in 
order  to  conduct  a  case  for  them,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  damages  for  any  in- 
jury he  might  sustain;  but  if  a  clerk  were 
sent  with  him  to  aid  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  and  were  injured  at  the 
same  time,  he  should  not  be  entitled  to 
recover,  because  he  was  their  servant?  If  a 
master  was  responsible  for  the  injury  done 
to  a  workman  who  was  not  engaged  in 
the  same  business  as  the  person  by  whom 
the  injury  was  caused,  then  he  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  an  injury  done  to  one 
who  was  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
because  the  workman  had  no  discretion  aa 
to  the  choice  of  persons  employed  by  his 
master.  To  make  the  proposition  of  law 
more  ridiculous,  it  had  been  held  by  the 
Courts  that  if  a  man-servant  were  in- 
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jured,  who  was  not  in  the  common  em- 
ploy, then  the  master  was  reeponsible. 
if  two  servants  were  brought  together 
to  conduct  an  operation,  and  they  hap- 
pened to  be  the  servants  of  two  dif- 
ercnt  masters,  and  one  servant  bj  his 
negligence  inflicted  an  injury  on  the 
other,  then  the  master  was  responsible. 
That  was  a  complication  of  the  law  whieb 
ought  not  any  longrer  to  be  maintained. 
Was  it  not  wise,  then,  he  would  ask,  in 
that  particular  instance  to  make  manifest 
to  the  working  people  that  Parliament 
was  ready  to  give  them  the  same  mea- 
sure of  right  and  justice  that  every  other 
class  of  the  community  could  obtain  in 
the  courts  of  justice  ?  But  he  would  not 
confine  himself  to  the  justice  of  the  case 
alone  ;  be  would  ask  the  House  to  oonai- 
!  der  it  as  a  question  of  policy.  When  the 
I  law  was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  was  it  net 
right  to  attempt  to  remedy  that  eonfo- 
sion  ?  Parliament  had  thought  it  right  to 
I  deal  with  similar  cases  before ;  where, 
then,  was  it  to  stop  ?  When  perfect  free- 
dom of  industry  was  given,  the  Hoone 
was  startled  by  persons  coming  to  it  and 
Sftying  that  the  lives  of  the  people  were 
.  being  destroyed  in  consequence  of  that 
I  freedom.  He  was  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  course  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked, but  they  could  not  arrest  it ;  thej 
were  obliged  to  go  farther,  from  the  fact 
that  free  industry  had  proved  a  failure. 
The  disclosures  which  were  made  before 
the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act  proved 
that  it  was  a  failure,  because  they  led  to 
a  measure  which  Parliament  looked  beck 
upon  as  a  marvel  of  legislation  What 
did  the  Factory  Act  effect  ?  Why  thb» 
that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  fko- 
tories  of  Lancashire  should  be  allowed 
time  to  eat  their  dinner,  and  forthwith 
masters  were  obliged  to  curb  their  ardour 
in  the  competition  of  free  industry.  The 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  and  Fae- 
tories  showed,  that  while  there  were  many 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  utmost  credit  was 
due  for  the  care,  skill,  and  humanity  with 
which  they  conducted  their  operations,  yet 
that  there  were  other  persons  engi^^ed  in 
the  same  branches  of  industry  who,  for 
want  of  capital  or  skill,  proper  care  or 
humanity,  but  with  a  very  keen  regard  to 
their  immediate  profit,  neglected  those 
precautions  and  duties  which  the  better 
conducted  members  of  these  branches  of 
industry  were  always  ready  to  perform. 
It  had  been  shown  that  much  of  the  evil 
that  existed  was  the  result  of  a  stmted 
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management.  It  coul«l  often  be  traced 
that  the  roan  who  embarked  in  an  enter- 
prise of  that  nature  had  not  the  capital 
to  regalate  it  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  people  he  employed  ;  and 
if  they  made  him  responsible,  he  wonld 
not  embark  in  an  enterprise  which,  as  Mr. 
Alexander  showed  in  his  report  in  1860, 
required  large  means  to  ha?e  it  carried  on 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety.  But, 
under  the  present  system,  the  conse- 
quence of  penurious  management,  or  in- 
suflSeient  means,  would  be  only  to  throw 
the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  em- 
ployers upon  the  poor  rates  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Bill  would  prove  a 
benefit  to  all  well-conducted  men,  because 
it  would  prevent  them  being  brought  down 
by  the  injurious  competition  of  those  who 
would  not  come  up  to  their  own  moral 
standing.  The  tendency  of  the  reports  on 
factories  went  to  show  how  necessary  it 
waft  to  bring  home  to  all  those  who  set  in 
motion  bodies  of  workmen  a  direct  and 
immediate  responsibility  for  the  well  con- 
ducting and  well  regulating  of  their  under* 
takings.  Mr.  Horner,  in  his  report  on 
factories  in  1859,  stated — 

**  If  there  were  brought  under  the  eye  of  erery 
jnill-owDer,  eierj  half-year,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  aooidente  reported  mod  of  the  causes  of  them, 
such  a  picture  would  be  very  likely  to  induce  him 
to  take  measures  against  the  recurrence  of  acoi« 
dents  of  a  similar  kind  in  his  own  mill  by  all  prac- 
tical means," — and  he  added  the  melancholy  fitot, 
— "but  such,  of  course,  is  obviously  impossible." 

Now  he  (Mr.  Ajrton)  was  endeavouring 
to  follow  that  course,  and  he  thought  the 
only  way  in  which  every  accident  would  be 
brought  under  the  eye  of  every  mill-owner 
was  to  make  him  personally  responsible. 
He  Would  then  become  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  accident 
happened,  what  caused  it,  and  he  would 
have  his  mind  quickened  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject.  Mr.  Baker  in  bis 
report,  in  I860,  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  number  of  accidents  that  occurred  in 
different  kinds  of  factories.  It  appeared 
that  in  the  cotton  mills  there  was  one 
accident  to  261  persons,  in  the  woollen 
mills  one  to  348,  and  in  the  silk  mills, 
where  the  manufacture  was  more  simple, 
one  to  2,251.  But  in  Nottingham,  where 
a  large  number  of  people  were  employed 
among  machinery  not  protected  by  law, 
there  were  in  1859  a  total  of  2,294  acci- 
dents, giving  a  proportion  of  one  accident 
to  27  persons  ;  whereas,  where  manual 
labour  was  employed,  the  accidents  were 
but  one  in  2,251.     He  was  not  charging 


that  vast  disproportion  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery,  but  still  the  fact  with 
regard  to  Nottingham  remained.  In  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  in  a  population  of 
2,400,000,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
violent  wounds  were-*-of  mates,  1,666 ; 
of  females,  631  per  annum ;  and  the 
deaths  from  fractures  and  wounds — of 
males,  827  ;  of  females,  143.  But  in  Es- 
sex, Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,113,000,  the  number  of  violent 
deaths  to  males  was  393  ;  to  females, 
129| ;  and  the  deaths  from  fractures  were 
129  to  males  ;  to  females,  22  ;  thus  show- 
ing the  large  difference  which  resulted 
from  a  somewhat  normal  condition  of  in- 
dustry. A  man  of  business  with  whom  he 
had  been  conversing  on  this  subject  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  any  concern  which 
was  not  able  to  compensate  a  workman  for 
an  injury  done  him  ought  to  be  given  up. 
He  hoped  the  measure  which  he  was  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  would  be  considered 
upon  its  own  merits.  No  influence  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  House.  If 
there  were  any  objections  to  the  form  of 
the  Bill,  they  could  be  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee. Ail  he  proposed  was  that  the 
workmen  should  be  enabled  to  recover  an 
amount  of  compensation  limited  precisely 
to  the  degree  of  injury  sustained — the  loss 
of  wages  and  the  expenses  of  the  doctor 
consequent  on  the  injury.  He  had  thought 
it  wise  to  restrain  the  working  men  from 
presenting  petitions  on  the  subject,  as  he 
preferred  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to 
the  justice  of  the  Uouse.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Attorney  General)  would  permit  the 
Bill  to  go  into  Committee,  and  assist  him 
with  such  suggestions  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  taw  might  enable  him  to  make.  In 
conclusion  he  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
he  would  not  follow  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  through  all  the  stages  of  the  dis- 
cursive speech  which  he  had  made,  com- 
mencing with  the  period  of  villainage  and 
dwelling  on  the  calamitous  effects  of  the 
plague,  but  would  confine  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  existing  law,  and  of  a 
matter  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  scarcely  devoted  a  single  word 
— namety,  the  provisions  of  his  own  Bill. 
On  the  Motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the 
Bill,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  mea- 
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•tire  woalcl  not  seek  to  extend  midalj  the 
Habilitj  of  roasters,  but  tlie  hope  so  express- 
ed was  entirely  disappointed.  He  would 
therefore  state  the  reasons  which  had  led 
him  to  the  determination  rather  to  mo?e  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  than  to  agree  to  its 
being  sent  to  a  Committee.  He  had  well  con* 
sidered  the  measure  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  not  only  unjust  to  the 
employer  of  labour,  at  whom  it  might  be 
said  to  be  leTellod,  but  also  to  the  work- 
man, in  whose  interest  and  for  whose  pro* 
tection,  no  doubt,  it  was  intended.  Its 
provisioflSy  he  thought,  were  such  as  to  be 
incapable  of  amendment.  The  existing 
law  was  a  reasonable  and  just  law  ;  the 
proposal  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
went  to  an  extreme ;  and  he  could  not 
satisfy  himself  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  substitute  any  measure  of  liability 
which  should  go  beyond  the  existing  law, 
and  yet  should  stop  short  of  the  liability 
proposed  by  that  Bill.  At  present  the 
liability  of  the  master  was  limited  to 
the  use  of  due  and  reasonable  care; 
but  the  Bill  would,  under  all  eircum- 
stances,  make  the  master  insure  the  safety 
of  the  employed,  so  far  as  regarded  his 
fellow-workmen.  Therefore  it  would  be 
almost  trifling  with  the  House  if  we  were 
to  make  no  objection  to  the  second  read- 
ing. The  House  would  bear  in  mind  that 
the  discussion  which  had  been  raised  with 
reference  to  the  liability  resulting  from  the 
relation  of  master  and  serrant  had  no  bear- 
ing whatever  upon  that  other  class  of  lia- 
bilities where  agents  or  subordinates  were 
employed,  either  as  regarded  persons  who 
had  contracts  with  the  principal,  or  as  re- 
garded persons  between  whom  and  the 
principal  no  contract  relation  existed.  The 
first  case  was  the  ordinary  one  of  con- 
tract between  a  person  who  offered  him* 
self  as  a  passenger  to  be  carried  by 
railway  and  the  railway  company.  The 
railway  company,  in  cunsideration  of  the 
fare  received,  contracted  that  due  and 
reasonable  care  should  be  bestowed  in  the 
eariiage  of  the  passenger.  Railway  direc* 
tors  could  not,  of  course,  drive  the  engine, 
and  the  acts  which  they  undertook  to  do 
must  be  performed  by  means  of  servants 
or  subordinates.  It  was  therefore  a  rule 
of  common  law  and  common  sense  that  the 
company  must  be  answerable  that  the  act 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  do  should 
be  done  with  proper  care.  The  other  case 
was  one  also  of  ordinary  occurrence.  A 
shipowner  employed  his  captain  and  crew  to 
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navigate  his  ressel ;  other  owners  did  so 
likewise;  and  there  was  a  common  Itw  ob- 
ligation on  both  sides  that  due  care  ahould 
be  exercised  so  as  to  avoid  coUisioo,  ind 
the  owner  was  responsible  for  the  acts  sod 
omissions  of  his  servants.     Therefore  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  t 
general  rule  that  in  such  cases  the  master 
should  be  answerable  for  the  neglect  or 
misconduct  of  bis  agent — the  legal  maxim 
was  Bespondeat  superior.     But  he  denied 
that  that  principle  of  law  applied  to  the 
case  to  which  it  bad  been  sought  to  make 
it  applicable,  so  that  a  master  who  might 
have  taken    all    due    care   and  reason- 
able precaution  in  providing  proper  tactile 
and  machinery  and  competent  aenraoto, 
should  be  liable  for  the  act  of  one  of  tvo 
senrants  in   his  common    employ,   vhieh 
might  result  in  the  injury  of  one  of  tkem. 
He   denied   that,   A  and    B    acting  to- 
gether as  fellow-workmen,  one  of  theot 
B  for  instance,  was    the    agent   of  the 
master.      The   intention    of  the  engage- 
ment between  the  parties  was  not  that  the 
employer  should  himself  be  the  co-operator 
or  collabcrateur  of  the  workmen,  but  thit 
the  person  who  engaged  to  work  under  i 
master  should  work  with  his  fellow-work- 
men.    That  was  the  bargain  into  which  he 
entered,  and    that   was    undoubtedly  the 
practice  in  all  operations  of  manofaetore. 
He  would  now  state  the  existing  law  opoe 
the  matter  under  discussion,  and  he  would 
then  ask  the  House  to  consider  whether 
the    Bill  would  not,  if   passed  into  lav. 
rather  exaggerate  than    remedy  eil«tiog 
evils.     First,  as  to  the  liability  of  masters 
for  their  own  defaults,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  unintentionally  understated  the 
matter.     He  (the  Attorney  General)  coold 
hardly  conceive   how  any  reasonable  eo- 
actment  could  go  beyond  the  exisung  !<'• 
A  master  was  liable  for  every  conseqaeoce 
of  his  own  negligence  or  breach  of  datr, 
and  that  principle  applied  equally  to  pa- 
eons who  employed  1,000  workmen  aodi« 
those  who  employed  only  a  few.    He  coaW 
not  agree  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Fneod 
that  this  first  became  law   in  the  esse  of 
Priestly  «.  Fowler.       The  words  of  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1S58, 
with  respect  to  this  point,  were  to  the  efect, 
that  extreme  caution  should  be  taken  do< 
to  relax  the  rule,  which  obtained  with  r^ 
spect   to   servants  in  a  common  employ* 
that  masters    should   not    be    liable  ^ 
injury  inflicted  upon  one  serrant  by  anotber* 
He  also  laid  it  down  that  such  was,  no  dooht. 
the  ancient  law.     The  next  case  to  wlic^ 
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he  should  advert  was  one  of  appeal  from 
Scotland,    in    which    it    was     laid    down 
by  the  House  of  Lords  that   the   master 
was  bound    to    take  all  reasonable    pre- 
cautions to  secure  the  safety  of  his  work> 
men,   more   especinllj  if  the  employment 
in  which  they    happened  to  be  engaged 
was  dangerous.     There  was  also  another 
case,  in  which  a  workman  was  killed  in  a 
mine,  and  in  whicli  it  was  held  that  the 
master  was  liable  for  the  accident  occasion- 
ed by  his  neglect  towards  those  who  were 
in  his    service  ;  and,    having  cited  these 
cases,  he  thought  he  4iad   said  sufficient 
to.  satisfy  the  House   that,  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  law,  a  rery  just  and  con- 
siderable amount  of  responsibility  was  im- 
posed  on  the  employer,  and  he  did   not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  increase  that  re« 
sponsibility.      There  remained,  then,  the 
other  point  argued  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  of  the  non*liability  of  the  master 
for  acts  done  by  ono  of  his  servants,  where- 
by a  fellow-servant  was  injured.     The  law 
applicable  to  this  matter  was  that  a  master 
was  not  responsible  to  his  senrants  for  in- 
juries occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-servant  in  the  course  of  a  common 
employment,  provided  reasonable  care  had 
been   taken  to  employ  servants  of  compe- 
tent skill.     Even  here  the  master  was  not 
free  from  a  large  responsibility,  for  he  was 
bound  to  use  due  care  and  caution,  not  only 
in  having  proper  machinery  and  tackle,  but 
t(»  hare  proper  persons  to  superintend  it. 
The  duty  of  the  courts  of  law  was,  having 
established  the  general  rule  of  law,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  particular  case  before 
them  caroe  within  that  general  rule.     In 
illustration  of  the  point  he  might  quote  the 
case  which  had  been  brought  in  1854  be- 
fore   the    Queen's   Bench,    and    in  which 
complaint  was  made  against  the  defendant, 
the  owner  of  a  ship,  by  a  mariner  who  had 
served  on    board  the  vessel  during  a  par- 
ticular Toya^^e.     The  plaintiff,  in  the  first 
place,   urged  that  the  ship  was  unseawor- 
thy,  in  consequence  of  which  his  health 
had  Buffered  ;  and,  secondly,   that  injury 
had  been  done  to  him  in  the  same  respect 
owing   to  the  fact  that  certain  medicines 
which   the    law  laid  shipowners  under  an 
obligation  to  supply  had  not  been  placed  on 
board.      The  Court  in  that  case  held  that 
the   first   charge  could  not   be  sustained, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  allegation   that 
the  owner  did  not  believe  the  vessel  to  be 
seaworthj,  and  no  warranty  of  her  sea- 
worthiness had  been  giren  ;  but  a  differ- 
ent  decision  was   arrived  at   with  regard 


to  the  second  allegation,  it  being  declared 
(hat  the  law  prescribed  to  the  shipowner 
that  he  should  put  on  board  his  ships  on 
their  voyages  specified  drugs  and  medi* 
cines,  and  that  fur  the  injury  done  to  the 
mariner  in  consequence  of  the  omission  to 
take  a  precaution  which  the  law  imposed 
upon  him  the  owner  was  responsible.  He 
might  further  observe  that  he  believed  the 
rate  of  wages  was  in  many  instances  in- 
creased because  of  the  greater  risk  which 
workmen  had  to  encounter  in  the  prosecu' 
tion  of  particular  employments,  but  that 
circumstance,  however,  i^id  not  absolve 
the  master  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
proper  persons  and  machinery  for  carrying 
on  the  work.  The  House  could,  under 
these  circumstances,  not  fail  to  see  that, 
while  a  reasonable  responsibility  was  im- 
posed on  the  master,  the  exemptions  from 
liability  which  he  enjoyed  were  hedged 
round  with  many  .guards  and  precautions. 
That  being  the  state  of  the  existing 
law,  he  should,  with  the  permissitm  of 
the  House,  proceed  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals for  a  change  in  it  as  they  were 
embodied  in  the  Bill  under  discussion, 
llotr,  then,  he  would  ask,  did  the  Bill 
affect  the  liability  of  roasters  in  those 
cases  in  which  accidents  were  attribu- 
table to  their  own  neglect  ?  It  provided 
that — 

"  Whenever  any  workman  or  servant  was  in- 
jared  in  consequence  of  his  master,  or  anj  person 
employed  by  his  roaster,  not  doing  any  act  or  pro- 
viding anything  which  might  be  requisite  or  pro- 
per, or  doing  any  act  or  providing  anything  which 
might  be  improper,  in  or  for  carrying  on  the  un- 
dertaking in  which  any  servant  or  workman  was 
employed  by  or  on  account  of  his  master,  tben  such 
servant  or  workman  should  be  entitled  to  reoover 
from  his  master  damages  for  such  injury  by  action 
at  law." 

Now,  he  wished  to  know  whether  bis  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  desired  or  not,  by  the 
use  of  those  terms,  to  introduce  an  altera- 
tion into  the  existing  law  ?  If  he  did  not 
desire  to  effect  a  change,  then  his  Bill  was 
unnecessary  ;  but  if  he  did  —  which  of 
course  must  be  the  case  —  he  was,  he 
thought,  mischievously  interfering  with 
the  intelligible  rule  of  law  by  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  master  was  at  pre- 
sent established,  and  to  which  he  had 
already  adverted.  As  matters  stood,  a 
master,  so  long  as  he  exercised  "  reason- 
able care  and  diligence,"  was  tolerably 
safe ;  but  what  employer,  he  should  like 
to  know,  would  be  safe  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  measure  which  made  him  re- 
sponsible in  case  he.,pnitted  to  do  **  any 
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act  or  provide  anything  whicb  was  re- 
quisite or  proper?"  What,  he  would 
ask,  was  to  he  oonsidered  **  requisite " 
aud  *'  proper  "  ?  What  master  would  he 
safe  if  the  case  against  him  were  suh- 
mitted  to  a  jurj  with  all  their  sympa- 
thies in  favour  of  the  poor  persons  who 
had  suffered  some  mutilation  or  lost  some 
relative,  and  if  the  jurj  were  to  form 
their  judgment,  under  the  Bill,  on  the 
point  as  to  whether  some  proper  act  had 
heen  done  or  something  which  was  requisite 
to  he  done  had  been  omitted  ?  But  if  the 
Bill,  so  far  as  it  related  to  injuries  re- 
sulting from  the  default  of  the  masters 
themselves,  was  objectionable;  what,  he 
should  like  to  ask,  was  to  he.  thought 
of  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  master  for  the  omission 
or  act  of  a  workman  in  his  service,  by 
which  injury  was  occasioned  to  his  fellow- 
servant  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common 
employment  ?  The  provision  of  the  Bill 
which  he  quoted  evidently  introduced 
new  words  into  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  under  discussion —words  the  pre- 
cise operation  of  whioh  it  might  take 
yeara  to  determine  —  and  would  affect 
the  master  however  anxiously  he  might 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  the  safety 
of  those  in  his  employment,  and  how- 
ever liberal  his  outlay  with  that  object 
might  have  been.  He  might,  for  instance, 
have  in  his  service,  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  competent  and  skilful  workmen,  one 
who  in  the  main  possessed  those  qualifica- 
tions also,  but  who  upon  a  particular  occa- 
sion might  be  guilty  of  some  act  of  omis- 
sion, or  might  do  something  which  it  was 
not  proper  to  do,  and  for  the  consequences 
of  the  conduct  of  that  one  man  the  mas- 
ter would  be  responsible  under  the  Bill — 
a  state  of  things  which,  considering  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  operations  carried 
on  in  our  manufactories,  and  the  vast  num- 
bers engaged  in  their  prosecution,  would 
involve  an  amount  of  liability  which  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  frightful 
to  contemplate.  Indeed,  he  was  not  sure 
that  if  such  a  proposal  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  not  lead  to  an  evasion 
of  the  law  by  means  of  special  contracts 
between  masters  and  servants  to  waive  the 
provision  to  which  he  alluded,  or  result  in 
driving  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
country  to  other  quarters,  in  which  legis- 
lation so  vexatious  and  narrow-minded  did 
not  prevail.  They  had  had  a  recent  in- 
stance of  the  enormous  amount  of  suffering 
The  AtU^ney  General 


and  loss  which  might  be  the  resalt  of  a 
single  accident  in  a  coal  mine.  He  would, 
therefore,  ask  the  House  to  suppose  Uie 
case  of  a  coal  mine,  in  which  the  great- 
est pains  might  have  been  taken  with  the 
ventilation,  the  setting-up  of  well- arranged 
machinery,  and  the  employment  of  compe- 
tent workmen,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
all  those  precautions,  an  explosion  might 
ensue  from  the  neglect  of  a  single  man  in 
not  duly  guarding  against  danger  from  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  and  he  would  ask  whether 
the  master  who,  having  done  all  that  could 
be  done  to  insure  safety,  and  who  would  be 
morally  as  free  from  blame  under  the  cir- 
cumstances as  any  Member  of  that  House, 
ought  in  common  justice  to  be  rendered 
liable  to  the  extent  which  the  Bill  pro- 
posed for  all  the  mischief  that  might  be 
consequent  on  the  negligence  of  a  single 
person  in  his  employ.  He  might  also  in- 
stance the  case  of  a  factory  in  which  d- 
milar  precautions  against  accident  to  those 
to  which  he  alluded  had  been  taken,  and 
he  would  appeaJ  to  the  House  to  say  whe- 
ther a  large  manufacturer  was,  as  the  hoo. 
Member  ff^r  the  Tower  Hamlets  proposed, 
to  be  required  to  become  the  insurer  of  all 
his  workmen,  which  would  be  the  practical 
effect  of  the  learned  Gentleman's  measure. 
Ho  further  would  advert  to  the  case  of 
railway  companies  and  their  extensive  ope- 
rations in  support  of  the  view  which  lie 
wanted  to  impress  npon  the  House.  As  a 
final  instance  he  would  mention  that  of  a 
ship,  which  the  owner  might  have  taken 
every  means  to  render  seaworthy,  and  had 
manned  with  the  most  skilful  crew  be  cuuld 
find,  yet  which,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his, 
was  wrecked,  and  all  the  passengers  lost, 
perhaps  because  the  captain  in  the  course 
of  navigating  her  took  some  rather  dan- 
gerous short  cut,  and  he  would  aak  whe- 
ther it  was  reasonable  that  the  widows 
and  children  of  all  on  board  should  have 
a  right  to  come  on  the  owner  of  the  ressel 
for  compensation  ?  He  should,  therefore, 
contend,  that  while  the  proposed  change 
would  be  injurious  to  the  employer,  it  eo^ 
hardly  be  deemed  to  be  very  advauta^os 
to  the  workmen  themselvee,  who  had  ge- 
nerally a  greater  knowledge  of  the  risk 
which  they  were  likely  to  incur  in  entering 
on  any  employment  than  the  masters  by 
whom,  they  were  engaged.  He  objected  to 
a  scheme  by  which  Parliament  was  asked  to 
defend  men  who  ought  rather  to  be  left  to 
rely  on  their  own  intelligence  and  energy, 
and  mentioned  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  Bill  would^|>^^,jy^^)^JjQc>^,t^;indttce  tb^ 
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master  to  enter — as  he  might  do — into  an 
express  bargain  with  his  workmen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  would  be  reliered 
from  the  responsibility  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  sought  to  cast  upon  him. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were 
disposed  to  go  further,  and  say  that  he 
would  make  such  a  bargain  illegal,  then 
he  would  be  departing  from  those  princi- 
ples of  leaving  labour  unfettered  of  which 
he  was,  no  doubt,  an  advocate.  Again,  it 
might  happen  that  the  wrongful  act  or 
omission  by  the  fellow-servant  might  be 
wilful,  and  so  wicked  as  to  amount  to  a 
criminal  offence ;  and  in  that  case  only  did 
his  hon .  and  learned  Friend  wish  to  guard 
the  master  against  any  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  But  let  the  House  consider 
the  inconvenient  issues  that  must  arise  at 
an  J  trial  under  the  Act.  If  they  adopted 
the  proposal  in  the  Bill,  they  must  be  con- 
tent that  in  a  civil  action  between  two 
persons  the  question  should  have  to  be  de- 
cided whether  a  third  person — the  fellow- 
servant  of  the  party  injured — had  committed 
a  misdemeanour  or  a  felony.  The  proposed 
change  would,  if  adopted,  inflict  injustice 
upon  the  masters,  and  tend  to  foster  habits 
of  recklessness  in  the  workmen  \  and  he 
should,  in  conclusion,  for  the  reasons  which 
he  had  stated,  confidently  submit  to  the 
House  that  no  good  grounds  for  a  second 
reading  had  been  advanced,  and  should 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months.'' 

Mb.  BOVILL  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  introduced  the  Bill  had 
alluded  to  the  relations  of  the  working 
classes  to  those  above  them,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  place  the  parties,  as  he  said,  on 
an  equality  ;  but  the  Bill  would  impose 
upon  masters  a  greater  responsibility 
towards  their  servants  than  towards  the 
rest  of  the  public.  No  doubt  several  re- 
markable cases  of  injury  from  accidents  had 
recently  occurred,  but  in  such  cases  it  was 
desirable  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  griev- 
ances which  were  proved  to  exist,  rather 
than  to  pass  a  sweeping  enactment  like 
that  under  consideration,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  include  all  the  cases  which 
could  possibly  arise,  but  which,  while  it 
professed  to  provide  for  equality  of  respon- 
sibility, would  throw  upon  masters  an  en- 
tirely   novel   responsibility   towards   their 


I  servants,  and  one  under  which  they  did 
not  now  lie  towards  the  public.  Nay, 
more  ;  the  Bill  would  actually  require  the 
master  to  take  more  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  his  servants  than  of  hia 
own  family.  Suppose  a  coachman  by 
negligence  to  upset  his  master's  carriage, 
killing  himself,  injuring  the  #ife  of  his 
master,  and  breaking  the  arm  of  the 
footman  ;  the  footman  would,  if  the  Bill 
passed  into  law,  have  a  remedy  against 
the  master.  Nay,  if  both  he  ana  the 
coachman  were  looking  at  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show  or  a  party  of  jugglers,  and 
so  caused  the  accident,  the  footman 
was  to  have  the  same  remedy.  The  BiM 
was  intended  to  apply  to  all  classes  of 
persons,  and  provided  that  a  man  and 
his  servant  should  do  everything  which 
was  proper  and  nothing  which  was  im- 
proper ;  but  there  would  be  no  certain 
standard  to  decide  what  was  proper  or 
improper.  Take  the  case  of  a  mine,  in 
which  a  regulation  was  made  by  the  owner 
that  the  miners  should  leave  the  workings 
when  the  fire-damp  exploded  in  the  lamps. 
i  If  some  men  disobeyed  the  rule^  and  caused 
an  explosion,  the  owner  of  the  mine  would 
under  the  Bill  be  responsible,  and  respon- 
sible to  every  miner,  to  those  even  who 
had  seen  the  regulation  habitually  broken 
and  had  not  informed  the  master.  And  that 
'  was  what  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  called 
justice.  In  the  case  of  a  ship  which  should 
be  run  upon  a  rock  by  an  error  of  the 
steersman,  the  crew  would  have  a  remedy 
against  the  owner,  even  although  he  had 
employed  an  experienced  captain  and  ao- 
thorised  him  to  engage  a  suitable  crew. 
In  every  occupation  of  life  similar  injus- 
tice would  be  worked  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  If  nine  men,  for  instance,  under- 
took work  which  required  the  strength  of 
twelve,  and  an  accident  occurred,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  liable,  although  the  men 
had  voluntarily  and  willingly  undertaken 
the  work,  and  knew  the  responsibility 
which  they  incurred.  The  existing  law 
was  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  and  af- ' 
forded  protection  to  the  working  classes, 
who  had  every  opportunity  of  access  to 
the  Courts  of  Law.  The  only  fear 
was  that  courts  and  juries  had  gone  too 
far.  The  rule  was  that  masters  were 
bound  to  use  all  due  and  reasonable  pre- 
cautions for  the  protection  of  their  ser- 
vants, and  that  rule  had  been  laid  down 
by  Lord  Wenslejdale  and  Lord  Abinger, 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords.     Nor  could  any  rule  be 
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more  fair  and  just.  In  all  the  affairs  of 
life  a  man  exercised  even  with  regard  to 
himself  only  due  and  reasonable  care  and 
caotion,  and  why  should  he  be  required 
to  use  greater  care  with  regard  to  his  ser- 
vants! The  Bill,  in  fact,  proposed  to 
make  the  master  an  insurer  to  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  its  effect  would  be  to  diminish 
the  care  which  they  would  exercise  for  the 
protection  of  themseWes  and  their  fellows, 
and  of  their  master's  property.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  it  was  right  that  the 
Legislature  should  require  that  extra  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken,  but  it  was  too 
much  to  ask  the  House  to  legislate  in  all 
oases  to  the  extent  proposed  by  this  Bill. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  said,  that  though 
he  represented  a  constituency  composed 
more  entirely  of  workmen  than  any  other 
in  the  empire,  he  should  give  his  hearty 
and  unhesitating  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  at  present, 
if  a  master  were  guilty  of  negligence, 
either  by  raising  ineffective  machinery  or 
employing  incompetent  men,  he  was  held 
respomible  for  the  accident ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  accident  arose  from  what  might 
b^  called  the  inherent  danger  of  the  par- 
ticular employment,  the  master  ought  to 
be  exonerated.  The  Hartley  Colliery  ac- 
cident occurred  through  the  breaking  of 
a  cast-iron  beam;  and  although  thousands 
of  similar  beams  were  daily  in  use  through- 
out the  country,,  yet,  if  the  proposed  Bill 
were  to  pass  into  law,  the  owners  of  that 
mine  would  be  held  liable  for  damages  to 
every  widow  and  orphan  affected  by  the 
accident.  He  thought  that  the  decision  of 
all  these  cases  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
Judges  of  the  land.  The  present  law  was 
amply  sufficient,  and  to  extend  it  further 
would  be  no  advantage  to  the  workman, 
while  it  would  be  a  grievous  injustice  to 
the  employer. 

Mb.  MITFORDsaid,  that  he  considered 
the  Bill  as  one  of  the  most  one-sided  pieces 
of  legislation  that  had  ever  come  before 
the  House,  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  read  it  a  second  time. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  he 
hoped  that  nothing  which  had  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  would  be 
understood  as  denying  the  necessity  for 
special  legislation  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  lamentable  accidents  as  had 
recently  occurred.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  apply  the  general 
principle  that  masters  should  bear  the 
responsibility  atteudant  on  acts  done  by 
their  servants  in  the  way  proposed  by  the 
Mr,  BuvUl 


hon.  and  learned  Member  for  ibe  Tower 
Hamlets.  There  were  special  classes  of 
employment  in  which  there  waa  a  liability 
to  accident,  and  so  far  as  that  liability  was 
incident  to  the  employment,  the  servant 
entered  into  an  implied  contract,  whea 
he  undertook  the  duties,  to  take  the  risk 
of  these  dangers.  In  such  cases  it  would 
be  unfair  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  legis- 
lation. Where,  however,  it  was  easy  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  aceideDts*  it  was 
desirable  that  legislation  should  interfere 
to  protect  the  employed.  All  agreed  thai 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  would  be 
unfair  that  the  employers  should  be  made 
liable  for  every  death  which  had  oceurred 
in  the  sad  mining  accidents  of  the  North 
of  England ;  but  he  was  sure  they  would 
equally  admit  that  some  provisions  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
calamities. 

Sib  MORTON  PBTO  said,  that  as  a 
large  employer  of  labour,  he  wished  to  cor* 
rect  an  unfair  impression  which  the  obser* 
vations  of  the  hon.  Member  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill  were  calculated  to  produce 
in  regard  to  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  was  prepared  to  say  tliat 
the  great  employers  of  labour  took  a  fair 
and  equitable  view  of  their  responsibilities 
in  reference  to  their  workmen.  But  if  the 
Bill  passed,  the  masters  would  be  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  litigation,  out  of  which  he 
did  not  see  how  they  were  to  emerge. 
Everybody  who  knew  anything  of  public 
works  would  confirm  him  in  saying  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  the  masters  had  was 
to  make  the  men  take  even  the  most  ordi- 
nary precaution  for  their  own  safety.  la 
operations  for  blasting,  for  instance— the 
men  were  supplied  with  the  patent  safety 
tubes,  but  as  they  involved  a  little  loore 
trouble,  they  would  not  use  them*  unless 
compelled  by  the  overlooker.  So  in  tun- 
nelling, he  had  seen  men  stick  a  csndk 
sgainst  the  wall  merely  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  tallow,  with  barrels  of  powder  ranged 
just  below.  As  another  instance  of  care- 
lessness, he  might  mention  a  case  which 
occurred  about  four  years  ago.  At  one  of 
his  large  works  powder  was  in  use.  There 
was  a  strict  order  that  no  one  should  smoke 
in  the  sheds  in  which  some  of  the  powder 
WM  kept.  However,  one  day  he  thought 
he  got  a  smell  of  tobacco,  and,  ou  enter* 
ing  the  shed,  found  a  fellow  sitting  in  a 
very  unconcerned  manner  on  a  keg  of 
powder,  and  enjoying  his  pipe  wliile  in 
that  position.  AH  he  could  say  was  thst« 
had  the  man  been,  as  he  {Sir  Morton  Feto) 
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was,  the  father  of  tweWe  children,  and  the 
keg  of  powder  had  blown  him  into  the 
air,  he,  as  the  employer,  would  have  been 
▼ery  much  dlBsatiBfied  had  he  been  called 
upon  to  support  the  unfortunate  offspring. 
When  they  were  endeavouring  to  do  jus- 
tice, let  them  show  some  degree  of  fair- 
ness towards  the  master  as  well  as  the 
man. 

Mr.  AYRTON,  in  reply,  pointed  out  the 
special  legislation  in  the  Factory  and  Rail- 
way Acts  to  show  that  careless  manage- 
ment had  been  with  advantage  restrained, 
so  far  as  Parliament  could  restrain,  in  par- 
ticular cases.  He  should  press  the  Bill 
to  a  division,  but  he  wished  to  announce 
his  intention  to  prepare  another  measure, 
which,  while  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
the  manner  he  desired,  would  remove  some 
of  the  technical  objections  made  to  the 
measure  before  the  House. 

Question,  "  That  the  word  •  now  *  stand 
part  of  the  Question,'*  put,  and  negatived. 
Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 

ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  BRISTOW  said,  he  would  only  ask 
for  the  Committee  proformd. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  consented  to  modify  the  pro- 
visioDB  of  the  Bill  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ing the  objections  he  had  urged  against 
the  measure,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty, 
in  the  interests  of  the  City  of  London, 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  it. 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  was 
Borry  to  find  that  the  Corporation  of  the 
Citjr  of  London  were  satisfied  with  the 
Bill.  Certain  parishes  and  districts  of  the 
metropolis  objected  to  the  Eill,  as  it  im- 
ported upon  them  liabilities  amounting  to 
£200,000,  for  which  they  alleged  they 
were  not  responsible  either  in  law  or 
equitj.  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  such 
a  proposal  was  made.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  Information  could  be  supplied 
from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  1860,  to  which  a  similar 
Bill  bad  been  referred,  and  he  trusted 
that  evidenee  would  be  presented  to  the 
House. 


Mb.  TITE  said,  he  thought  he  shonkl 
not  have  any  difficulty  in  satisfying  the 
hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  that  the 
cases  to  which  he  had  alluded  had  been 
considered  with  the  Tiew  of  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  parishes  referred  to. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  there  was  an  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  metropolis  to  give  increased  powers  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  He  thought  the 
Bill  ought  not  to  pass  in  its  present  shape. 
When  the  Bill  was  first  brought  in,  he 
him»elf  suggested  that  it  should  go  to  a 
Committee  of  ^v^^  which  was  done.  That 
Committee  was  selected  as  if  it  were  a  pri- 
vate Bill  before  which  counsel  should  be 
heard.  The  Committee  confined  itself  to 
one  point  baring  reference  to  a  financial 
matter.  He  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Committee  of  fifteen, 
who  would  treat  it  as  a  public  Bill. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  Board  proceeding  with  the  Bill.  He 
thought,  howoTor,  that  before  the  Bill  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  the  ques- 
tion of  (he  direct  election  of  the  Members 
of  the  Board  should  be  first  discussed  in 
the  House.  The  Metropolitan  Board  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  for  the  Metropolis  that 
which  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don could  do  for  the  City;  but  when  they 
sought  for  the  additional  powers  which 
were  proposed  to  be  giren  to  them  by  the 
Bill,  it  was  felt  that  they  had  not  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  ratepayers  generally. 
He  believed  that  that  confidence  would  be 
much  strengthened  if  they  were  elected 
directly  by  the  ratepayers. 

Mb.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said, 
having  given  notice  to  move  amendments, 
he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the 
amendments  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  should  be  brought  forward 
now  and  disposed  of  at  once.  The  amend- 
ments went  to  the  principle  of  the  election 
of  the  Members  of  the  Board. 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
though  very  complicated,  contained  the 
important  principle  of  the  direct  election 
of  the  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  by  the  ratepayers— a  principle 
approved  by  the  Committee  which  sat  on 
local  taxation  last  year — and,  as  contain- 
ing that  principle,  were  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
decision  ought  to  be  arrived  at  whether 
the  present  system  was  to  continue,  or 
that  in  existence  in  all  borough  corpora- 
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tioos,  in  afcordance  with  which  taxation 
attended  representation. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  tit  again 
00  Wednesday  9th  April. 

TURNPIKB   TOLLS   EXEMPTIOlf  (SCOT- 
LAND)  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  MACKIE  said,  he  saw  that  the 
Bill  gave  an  ezemptioa  from  tolls  to  cler- 
gymen of  the  Established  Church,  and  he 
thought  that  the  exemption  should  be  ex- 
tended to  clergymen  of  all  denominations. 

Bill  read  2^  and  commiUed  for  To- 
morrow, 

WHIPPING  (No.  2)  BILL. 
SECOND     READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

M&.  HADFIELD  moved  the  seoohd 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Me.  HENNESSY  said,  he  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  enlarged  in  scope,  so  as  to 
wholl?  abolish  whipping  in  prisons.  Uni- 
▼ersal  praise  was  accorded  to  the  prison 
discipline  of  Ireland,  though  there  was 
more  whipping  in  one  gaol  in  England 
than  in  all  the  gaols  in  Ireland. 

Bill  read  2"",  and  commiUed  for  fVednes- 
day  next. 

House  mdjoamed  At  half  After 
Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Thursdt^,  March  20,  1862. 

THE  LATE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS'  COURT 

—SALARIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  LORI)  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  there  is  some  information  on  a 
matter  personal  to  myself  which  I  am 
anxious  to  give,  as  I  think  it  important 
that  it  should  he  well  understood,  in  re- 
ference to  a  discussion  that  took  place  in 
this  House  on  Tuesday  last.  I  find  that 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  February  ;  it  went  into  Committee  on 
tiie  18th  of  February;  it  was  discussed 
Tcry  fully  in  Committee  on  the  18th,  21st, 
and  25th  of  February,  and  on  the  18  th  of 
March.  On  the  last  of  these  dates  the 
Bill,  as  amended,  was  reported;  and  on 
the  21st  of  March  the  report  was  fully 
Mr.  Locke 


considered ;  erery  part  of  the  Bill  was 
gone  through,  saye  a  formal  Besolotioii 
with  reference  to  Stamp  Duty,  which  wts 
ordered  to  be  considered,  and  was,  in  fact, 
considered  and  passed  on  the  22Dd,  snd  tbe 
Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 
On  the  22nd  of  March  a  return  from  the 
Insolyent  Debtors'  Court  clerks,  which  had 
been  presented  on  the  previous  day,  wai 
ordered  to  be  printed ;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
March  the  House  adjourned  until  the  8& 
of  April ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April  the  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  patted  without 
discussion.  I  make  this  statement  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  Retom  made 
by  the  clerks  was  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed and  asserted,  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  any  time  during^ 
discussion  of  the  Bill. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY:  I  have  to  ex- 
press  my  deep  regret  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  should  have  thought  it  ik- 
cessary  to  reyert  to  anything  which  passed 
in  the  painful  discussion  on  this  eabject 
which  took  place  the  other  evening.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  is  entirely  correeC 
!  in  stating  that  during  the  time  when  dis- 
cussions were  taking  place  upon  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  this  Return  was  certainiv  not 
before  the  House,  and  consequently,  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper,  could  not  have  been 
seen  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  Bat 
that  does  not  alter  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  order  to  show  the  sources  from  whidi 
the  incomes  of  these  officers  were  deriTcd, 
a  Return  was  moved  for  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  immediately  on  the  intiodacticn 
of  the  Bill,  and  that  Return  was  laid  ot 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  before 
the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  The  a^ 
tention  of  every  Member  in  the  House  d 
Commons,  and  I  should  have  thought  more 
especially  of  the  Attorney  General,  ws 
called  to  that  Return  by  the  fact  of  it> 
being  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  2^ 
of  March.  According  to  the  noble  vA 
learned  Lord's  perfectiy  correct  statemat, 
the  Bill  was  not  read  a  third  time  till  the 
8th  of  April,  and  I  should  have  thoogiit 
I  that  would  have  afforded  sufficient  oppof' 
!  tunity  to  the  Attorney  General,  or  who- 
!  ever  had  the  charge  of  the  Bill,  to  tn^ 
any  defect,  or  to  correct  any  error,  which 
by  that  Return  was  pointed  out. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  INTO  BE* 
MAJESTY'S  POSSESSIONS  ABROAD 
BILL.— COMMITTEE, 

Order  for  Committee  -.^ 
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Ths  Dun  OF  NEWCASTLE  said,  that 
before  the  House  went  into  Committee,  he 
was  anxious  to  state  why  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  suggestions  made  on  a  former 
evening  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Chelmsford).  The  creation 
of  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  home  tribunals 
would  be  certain  to  give  rise  to  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  Colonies ;  and  there  really  was 
no  reason  why  such  a  power  shoiUd  be 
given,  because,  if  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
were  refused  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  the  applicant  was  enabled,  as  the 
law  stood,  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  A  fugitive  slave,  like  Ander- 
son, was  really  not  exposed  to  sach  danger 
as  was  generally  thought,  because  the 
Courts  by  their  decision  were  not  enabled 
to  yield  him  up ;  it  w«s  necessary  that  the 
warrant  should  be  signed  by  the  Governor 
OeneraL  In  fairness,  however,  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite,  he  would 
state  that  the  Bill  as  originally  draughted 
contained  the  very  clause  which  he  had 
suggested;  but  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  high  legal  authorities  to 
whom  it  had  been  submitted  it  had  been 
altered  to  its  present  shape. 

LosD  CHELMSFOED  said,  his  expe- 
rience led  him  to  think  it  was  dangerous 
to  allow  Courts  to  refuse  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  where  no  right  of  appeal  existed  by 
which  their  decisions  could  be  tested. 

House  in  Committee. 

Bill  reported  without  Amendment. 

Amendments  made;  and  Bill  to  be  read 
3*  to-moirow. 

OFFICERS'  COMMISSIONS    BILL. 
COMKITTBJB. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Thb  MiLBuysss  of  NORMANBY  said, 
that  some  petitions  had  been  sent  to  him 
against  this  Bill,  which  he  should  present 
to-morrow.  The  explanation  which  had 
been  given  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Lord 
President  had  removed  from  his  mind  all 
objections  to  the  measure,  and  he  hoped 
that  they  would  have  the  same  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  petitioners. 

Eabl  DE  grey  ahd  RIPON,  refer- 
ring  to  a  suggestion  made  by  a  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  the  other  evening, 
that  commissions  signed  under  this  Bill 
should  bear  on  their  faces  that  they  were 
signed  in  pursuance  of  authority  under  the 
sign  manual,  said  that  he  thought  that 
such  a  provision  would  more  conveniently 
be  introduced  into  the  Orders  in  Council 
tiian  into  the  Bill. 

VOL.  CLXV.    [thibd  series] 


House  in  Committee. 
Bill  reported  without  Amendment. 
Amendments  made ;  and  Bill  to  be  read 
3*  to-morrow. 

EDUOATION—THE    REVISED    CODE    OF 

REGULATIONS. 

UXTESnON — KOTIOK  TOB  PAPESS. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  rose  to  ask 
the  Lord  President,  Whether  it  was  intend- 
ed to  provide  by  ttie  new  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  that 
scholars  in  night  schools  should  be  eza-* 
mined  with  scholars  of  day  schools.  The 
system  of  night  schools  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
recent  movement  for  the  advancement  of 
education  in  this  country.  He  had  two 
reasons  for  thinking  so :  first  because  night 
schools,  like  ragged  schools,  received  a 
large  number  of  the  population  who  but 
for  them  would  obtain  no  schooling  at  all. 
His  second  reason  was  still  more  important. 
The  children  of  the  working  classes  being 
necessarily  drafted  off  to  labour  at  a  very 
early  age,  the  best  instruction  that  could 
be  given  to  them  was  that  given  at  night 
schools.  And  there  was  another  fact  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  education  given  to 
children  in  the  day  school,  although  it 
seemed  to  be  lost,  was  left  potentially  in 
their  minds,  and  was  capable  of  being  called 
forth  by  subsequent  instruction.  The 
night  school,  as  it  were,  took  up  and  carried 
out  that  potentiality,  by  awakening  again 
that  instruction  in  ike  child's  mind  which 
had  appeared  to  be  lost.  But  if  it  was  a 
most  important  system,  it  was  also  a  most 
delicate  one  to  handle.  The  children  who 
attended  the  day  schools  were  sent  there 
by  their  parents,  and  kept  there  whether 
they  liked  or  not ;  but  the  scholars  who 
attended  the  night  schools  went  there  of 
their  own  volition,  and  if  offended  by  any- 
thing which  was  distasteful  to  them,  would 
cease  to  attend.  If,  therefore,  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  introduce  examination  into  such 
schools  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  introduced 
with  the  greatest  caution.  But,  in  fact,  it 
was  not  so  much  needed  in  night  as  in  day 
schools.  In  the  day  schools  the  pupils  had, 
for  the  most  part,  no  desire  to  learn,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  stimulate  their 
wish  for  learning  by  prizes,  and  to  test 
their  proficiency  by  examinations.  In  the 
night  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils 
were  persons  who  went  there  of  their  own 
free  will,  and  from  a  desire  to  learn,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  exami- 
nations should  be  continualiy^"brou^tvto 
3  0 
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bear  upon  them  in  order  to  keep  them  up 
to  the  mark.  As  he  read  the  Berised  Code, 
he  was  afraid  that  it  was  intended  that 
these  scholars  should  be  examined  with 
those  in  the  day  schools;  and  he  need 
hardly  sav  anything  to  show  how  offetisite 
it  would  be  to  grown  uppersons  to  be  ex- 
amined with  children.  Was  that  what  the 
Government  really  intended?  The  only 
mention  of  the  subject  which  he  found  in 
the  Code  was  the  intimation  that  **  scholars 
attending  in  the  evening  only  may  be  pre- 
sented for  examination  in  any  group  at  the 
discretion  of  the  managers.  ^  From  that 
it  would  appear  that  such  scholars  might 
be  examined  in  any  group  the  managers 
pleased,  but  that  in  one  group  or  anouier 
they  must  be  examined.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  course  would,  he  was  conyinced,  be 
most  injurious  to  night  schods,  and  he 
therefore  hoped  that  uie  noble  Earl  would 
be  able  to  state  that  he  had  misunderbtood 
the  Code.  He  had  also  to  present  to  their 
Lordships  a  large  number  of  petitions  from. 
schools  belonging  to  all  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  in  all  parts  of  England,  from 
Cornwall  to  Durham,  but  many  of  them  in 
his  own  diocese,  praying  their  Lordships  to 
take  such  steps  as  they  in  their  wisdom 
might  see  fit  to  prevent  the  Eevised  Code, 
as  it  had  been  now  altered,  from  being 
adopted  as  the  law  of  national  education  in 
this  country.  Many  of  these  petitions 
were  accompanied  by  most  earnest  letters 
irom  the  managers  of  the  schools,  pointing 
out  that  they  had  not  been  adopted  as. 
ready-made  petitions,  but  as  the  expression 
of  their  views  upon  a  subject  of  which 
they  had  personal  knowledge.  One  point 
brought  out  in  these  petitions  was,  that  the 
amended  Eevised  Code  would  not,  in  re- 
gard to  infant  schools,  answer  the  intention 
of  the  framers.  Children  of  a  tender  age 
were  often  kept  away  from  school  by  the 
weather  and  other  external  causes,  and 
regular  attendance  on  their  part  could  not 
be  secured.  Several  assumptions  had  been 
made  by  those  who  shared  the  views  of  the 

Setitioners  against  the  new  Code,  which  he 
esired  to  correct.  It  was  an  error  to  as- 
sume that  in  opposing  the  amended  Code 
they  committed  themselves  to  an  approval 
of  everything  in  the  old  one.  He  and 
others  had  pointed  out  several  amendments 
which  were  required  in  the  latter;  and 
their  objection  to  the  new  Code  arose  be- 
cause they  believed  it  would  either  aggra- 
vate existing  evils  or  provide  a  remedy 
which  was  illusory,  li  was  equally  an 
error  to  say  that  those  who  had  for- 
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merly  opposed  the  old  system  had  now 
fallen  in  love  with  it  Their  ho6ti%  to 
it  was  directed  against  ihe  proposal  to 
divorce  religion  and  education ;  and  when, 
the  concordat  with  the  Church  was  after- 
wards efibcted,  they  had  been  i^le  to  bq^ 
port  the  system  with  consistency ;  and  m 
the  same  manner  many  who  opposed  tbe 
first  proposition  were  now  able  to  support 
the  new  Code  as  it  had  been  altoei 
Again,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  fiian 
to  speak  as  if  the  petitioners  were  com- 
plaining merely  because  they  feared  tfa^ 
they  were  going  to  lose  a  large  simi  of 
money  from  whidi  they  derived  pettonil 
benefit.  The  fkct  was  that  they  had  bees 
giving  twice  as  much  as  they  reoeited,  for 
tiiey  gave  not  merely  money  bat  tune, 
thought,  care,  and  labour  to  the  work  of 
national  education ;  and  if  they  now  eom- 
plained,  it  was  because  they  apprehended 
injury,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  tiie  cause 
which  they  had  at  heart  He  wishedabo 
to  move  that  two  papers  be  laid  on  ^ 
table  of  the  House — one  was  a  Betnn 
which  had  been  given  to  an  Address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  containing  copses  d 
memorials  transmitted  to  and  corr^ood- 
ence  with  the  Committee  of  Privy  Conn- 
cil  on  Education  touching  the  Berised 
Code ;  the  other  was  a  copy  of  the  sdjeme 
of  inspection  for  diocesan  In^^ecton  of 
Education  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  Bs 
object  in  asking  for  the  httcr  paper  was  to 
show  that  the  petitioners  did 'not,  as  was 
alleged,  confine  themselves  to  mere  objec- 
tion, but  had  proposed  a  scheme  w&(^ 
might  easily  have  been  engrafted  on  tbe 
Eevised  Code.  The  great  er il  of  tk  pro- 
posed new  system  was  tho  mode  of  gioap- 
ing  the  children  fat  eocunkiation*  Bj 
their  plan  oMldren  were  divided  inio  cer- 
tain classes  according  to  their  progress  asd 
examined  in  the  subjects  which  were  anifn* 
edtoeaohelass*  The  capitation  giant  mi^ 
be  proportioned  to  the  rise  of  Uie  childnfi 
into  tl^se  several  classes.  While  a  stimu- 
lus would  thus  be  given  to  ad?«iieetfae 
education  of  the  children,  the  maaagfia 
would  be  afraid  to  posh  them  on  too  £tft» 
lest  they  should  jeopardise  the  gfaatby 
breaking  down  under  the  ezaminatiot.  lb 
that  way  the  true  end  of  exfrniinatioB  wodd 
be  served,  which  was  not  to  asourtain  wke 
ther  on  a  given  date  a  paitioukr  Jobs 
T(»npkins  had  attained  this  or  that  stage  in 
his  education,  but  whether  tiie  sdbMlat 
which  John  Tompkins  attended  was  doiig 
its  work  properly.  The  great  efil  of  ^ 
Revised  Code  was  that  it  was  a  biUof  paiai 
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aad  penaltiee  on  the  maoagerft  of  achoolst 
derised  as  if  they  were  only  tiBing  their 
sohools  as  an  instrument  iot  eztraoting  pub- 
lic money,  and  ad  if  they  ought  to  be  sus- 
pected a^  watcihed  at  every  tam»  instead 
of  being  treated  as  generous  and  noble- 
minded  faeU|  who  gave  themselves  up  dis- 
interest^ly  to  th^  great  cia«se  of  eduoa* 
tion.  Before  ntling  down  ke  entrtoted 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Birk%  in  which  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  statement  in  the 
Beport  of  the  GominissioDers  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  went  away 
Tintau^t  fVom  the  schools  was  founded  on 
a  statistioal  mistake.  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late eoncluded  by  moving 

«'  That  there  be  laid  beA>re  the  Hoose, 
**  Copies  of  all  Memorials  aod  Letten  whioh 
bare  been  addressed  to  The  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  or  to  the  Seoretarj  of  the  Committee  of 
Counefl  on  Education,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Re- 
Tiied  Code,  by  the  Authoritieeef  any  Educational 
fiocietj*  Boards  or  Committee^  or  of  any  Traiafaif 
Sebool: 

••  Of  any  Coneroondence  between  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education  and  anj  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors  of  Schools,  or  any  Manaffers 
of  Teaehers  of  Schools,  on  the  Subject  of^tbe 
BansedCode: 

"  Of  any  Correspondence  between  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
respeetlng  Candidates  for  Employment  in  the 
Public  S«^vice  who  have  tMen  in  reoeipt  Of  Pub- 
lic Payments  as  Queen's  Scholars  in  Training 
Schools ;  and  of  Two  Circulars  addressed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  Training 
Schools  (Males),  dated  respeetivdy  the  14th  Day 
of  A^,  1859,  and  the  23111  Day  of  Norember, 
1860,  on  Ihe  same  S«b|^t  s  And* 

"  Of  the  Correspondence  which  passed  in  Jano- 
ary^  1861,  between  Mr.  Holland  Eohersby  and 
the  Ccmmittee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  in 
April,  1^61,  between  Mr.  John  G.  BeU  and  the 
Oottttittee  of  CouiMil  on  Bd«cation,  rdatiye  to 
their  respective  Ap{dieations  for  Permission  tC 
accept  Appointments  ia  the  Public  Service." 
Also, 

**  Copy  of  Scheme  of  Inspection  for  Diocesan 
Inspectors  of  Education  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford 
as  transoHtted  to  the  CommHtee  of  Council  oil 
Education." 

Eail  GRANYILLE  said,  be  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  right  rev*  Prelate  had  now 
CMne  round  to  the  view  he  had  expressed 
the  other  night  as  to  the  great  object  of 
night  schook.  That  objeot,  undoabtedlj, 
was  to  render  education  as  continuous  as 
possible^  and  to  induce  children  who  were 
withdrawn  to  lahour  from  the  day  school 
to  attend  the  night  sdiool.  As  soon  as  the 
Revised  Code  was  passed,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Oovernment  to  issue  instruct 
tiont  to  the  In^>ector8  to  hold  sq;>arate 
euoninations  of  the  soholarB  at  the  day 


and  night  schools  whenever  it  was  practi- 
cable, so  as  to  obviate  the  objection  to  a 
common  examination,  which  the  right  rev. 
Prekte  had  urged.  With  regard  to  the 
evening  schools,  thei^  must^  of  course/ 
be  some  test  of  efficiency,  and  it  must 
be  adniitted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
rely  ou  the  test  with  which  the  right 
rev«  Prelate  said  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied^ The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  alluded 
to  the  very  large  mass  of  petitions 
which  he  had  presented  on  this  subject* 
But  there  were  obvious  reasons  why  per- 
sons who  had  a  pecuniary  interest,  even 
though  it  were  only  for  philanthropic  ob- 
jeots,  should,  by  the  most  powerful  organ- 
ization, endeavour  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
Parliaments  The  noble  Earl  opposite 
hoped  that  the  Besolutions  which  were  to 
be  proposed  in  the  other  House  would  p««a. 
He  hoped  that  they  would  not  pass,  be- 
cause they  were  negative  propositions^  in- 
volving Uie  expenditure  of  more  money 
and  less  efficiency^  But,  whether  they 
passed  or  not,  the  public  required  the  8Ul>- 
ject  to  be  considered,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  deal  with  the  question  for  the 
future  if  this  golden  opportunity  were  not 
seized  in  order  to  come  to  some  settlement 
upon  it.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  sadd  lie 
should  be  able  to  prove  that  some  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  Cknaimissioners  reliea 
were  not  correct. 

The  Bishop  op  OXFORD :  Not  the 
facts,  but  the  inferences  drawn  firom  Ur. 
Norrie's  report 

Earl  GRANYILLE  said,  he  waft  not 
aware  that  the  ComnuscAoners  bad  drawn 
their  inferences  particularly  from  Mr^ 
Norris's  report*  With  regard  to  the 
point  in  Mr.  Korris's  report  which  Mr. 
Birks  attacked^  as  to  the  proportion  of 
children  who  were  withdrawn  frum  tho 
schools  by  their  parents  before  they  reached 
the  higher  class,  he  had  received  k  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Ncnrris  whioh,  by  a  siDgular 
coincidence,  had  reached  him  after  it  had 
been  moved  for  in  the  other  House; 
and,  while  Mr.  Korris  in  that  letter  con- 
troverted Mr.  Birks  as  to  certain  figuuss^ 
he  admitted  that  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  there  had  been  an  &ctot  in  his  cal- 
culations. But  whether  b6  per  cent  or  75 
per  cent  of  the  children  left  school  without 
that  elementary  knowledge  which  they 
ought  to  possess,  the  case  for  an  aHoration 
in  the  system  was  equally  strong.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  that  the  Post 
Office  authorities  were  obliged  to  limit  the 
test  for  tlie  employment  of  letter-oaraieni 
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to  their  being  able  to  read  one  or  two  ad- 
drefises,  to  add  up  a  few  figures,  and  write 
their  own  names  and  addresses,  because 
when  more  was  required  it  was  found  that 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  candidates 
were  rejected.  It  also  appeared  that  in  a 
militia  regiment  wholly  composed  of  young 
men,  out  of  63  per  cent  half  could  not 
read  at  all,  and  the  other  half  could  only 
read  the  easiest  lessons.  jN'ow  it  appeared 
by  Mr.  Arnold's  report  on  Holland  that 
out  of  7,000  recruits  6,000  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher  correctly,  and  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  England  that  such  an  enormous 
numbw  of  children  should  leave  school 
without  any  adequate  knowledge.  He 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  correct 
seyeral  errors  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
made  on  a  former  occasion.  He  was  rather 
puzzled  at  first  to  ascertain  why  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  should  be  in  such  haste  to 
anticipate  Lord  Lyttelton's  Kesolutions; 
but  when  he  had  heard  Lord  Lyttelton's 
speech,  it  was  clear  that  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  suspected  that  the  noble  Lord, 
upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  details, 
would  make  admissions  most  damaging 
to  the  case  of  those  who  were  wholly 
opposed  to  the  principles  and  details  of 
the  Revised  Code.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  any  one  to  master 
a  great  many  details,  but  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  right  rev.  Prelate  say  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
younger  classes  to  attend  school,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  attendance  reports  showed 
that  the  younger  classes  were  those  who 
attended  the  best,  because  they  were  of  an 
age  when  their  parents  were  glad  to  have 
them  away  from  home  and  comfortably 
taken  care  of  during  the  hours  of  work. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  stated  that 
£800,000  of  the  Government  money 
produced  £2,000,000  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions. It  happened — and  b^  tke  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners,  which  could 
not  be  questioned,  it  was  proved — that, 
instead  of  £2,000,000,  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions were  £500,000  for  day  schools, 
and  £250,000  for  building  schools  and 
training  colleges,  or  only  £750,000  in 
all.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  in  some 
degree  explained  that  discrepancy,  be- 
cause he  said  to-night  that  the  volun- 
tary efforts  were  double  what  was  given 
by  the  State  when  they  took  into  ac- 
count the  loss  of  time  and  the  loss 
of  money.  But  when  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  gave  a  specific  sum  of  £2,000,000 
aa  the  amount  of  voluntary  oontiibations, 
£arl  Oranville 


their  Lordships  were  not  likely  to  sappoee 
that  the  value  of  the  time  given  up  to 
schools  by  clergymen  and  lay  managen 
had  been  estimated.  The  right  rev.  Fjndata 
also  said  that  no  pupil-teacher  had  left  a 
training  college  more  than  tout  years,  and 
therefore  it  was  unjust  to  say  that  t^ 
system  was  a  failure.    He  had  nevnr  said 
that  it  was  a  failure.     On  the  cdUrary, 
the  Government  had  always  said  it  was  a 
great  success;  but,  with  the  Commiiwioneja, 
they  were  of  opinion,  and  he  beUeved  it 
could  be  proved,  that,  like  all  other  human 
institutioito,  there  were  defects  in  it,  and 
those  defects  w^re  so  important  that  it 
was  well  worth  while  to  try  to  rectify  and 
j-emedy  them.    With  regeurd  to  the  par- 
ticular statement  as  to  the  four  years,  the 
fEust  Was  that  pupil-teachers  began  to  leave 
the  training  coUeges  more  than  nine  yean 
ago,  so  that  they  had  had  an  experience 
of  more  than  double  the  time  mentioned 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.     There  was  an- 
other statement,  that  during  the  last  15 
years  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased 
from  500,000  to  2,500,000,  and  open  that 
point  he  could  not  imagine  where  tiie  right 
rev.  Prelate  got  his  statistics.     There  were 
no  figures  in  ejdstence,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
as  to  the  number  of  scholars  15  years  ago. 
But  1 0  years  ago  the  number  was  2, 000, 000, 
and  20  years  ago  it  was  1,200,000,   or 
more  than  double  the  number  stated  by 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  as  the  number  of 
scholars  only  15  years  ago.     He  had  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  papefs 
moved  for.     They  had  been  granted  in  the 
other  House ;   but  whether  it  was  really 
for  the  public  interest  that  the  public 
money  should  be  spent  in  reprinting  very 
elaborate  pamphlets  was  another  qneation. 
However,  the  Government,  being  attacked, 
and  having  no  other  wish  than  to  give 
every  possible  information  on  the  subject, 
could  have  no  objection  to  their  production. 
Neither  had  he  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  asked  for  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  which  respected  the 
scheme  of  inspection  proposed  in  bis  own 
diocese.      He  found  that  the  propositioiB 
had  reference    to  secular   and   vdigioas 
instruction.    The  requirements  under  the 
head  of  secular   instruction  were    rety 
simple,   and  analogous  to  those  exacted 
by  the  Government  under  the  new  Code; 
but   under    the    head    of  religious    in- 
struction he  found  that  the  children  were 
expected  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
wMch  contained  many  words  which  must 
be  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  ohildrea 
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who,  nnder  the  roles  applicable  to  secular 
iiistruction>  eonld  only  read  monosyllables. 
With  regtird  to  the  system  of  grouping 
Bchools,  the  system  of  grouping  by  age 
was  certainly  less  complicated  than  any 
other;  but  he  could  not  approve  the 
suggestion'  df  the  right  rey.  Prelate  to 
give  the  higher  proportion  of  the  grant 
to  the .  higher  classes '  in  the  schools; 
lessening  as  the  classes  descended.  It 
was  with  the  education  in  those  classes 
thai  the  Boyal  Commitoioners  were  most 
consemed,  and  it  was  for  the  l<>wer  classes 
that  the  greatest  encouragement  and  sti^ 
muluS  were  needed.  The  eril  now  com- 
plained of  was  that  thd  lower  classes  did 
not  obtain  sufficient  attention ;  and  if  they 
wer^  made  the  less  remuneratitr^  portion 
of  the  schools,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
better  taught.  "With  regard  to  Mr.  Birks's 
pamphlet,  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  say 
that  he  eould  not  understand  a  great  por- 
tion of  it.  The  diagram  at  the  end  had 
puzzled  him  terribly;  be  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  a  gentleman  of  great 
mathematical  acquirements  to  whom  he 
had  submitted  it  cobld  only  describe  it  as 
a  *'  parabolic  curve." 

Thb  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  if  he 
had  been  aware  that- his  noble  Friend  had 
intended  to  call  on  him  to  justify  the 
figures  which  he  quoted  (i  fortnight  ago, 
he  would  have  come  provided  with  ^e 
necessary  materials  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  quite  aware  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take with  reference  to  the  time  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  had  been  in  operation  : 
beread  from  the  paperbeforehim'*1858" 
instead  of  "  1853,"  and  then  calculating 
ftom.  the  former  date  said  that  it  was  only 
four  vears  since  the  first  pupil-teachers 
left  the  training  colleges;  but  the  argu- 
ment he  used  was  that  the  pupil-teacher 
system  had  not  been  tried  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  to  enable  them  to  pronounce 
it  a  failure,  and  to  justify  them  in  going 
back  to  the  old  system  of  monitors; 
and  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
years  did  not  affect  the  argument  in  the 
slightest  degree.  With  regard  to  the  other 
figures,  he  believed  them  to  be  exactly 
correct,  and  capable  of  being  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt.  With  reference  to  the  objec- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  remunera- 
tion for  the  various  classes,  it  was  quite 
obvious,  that  if  the  highest  class  was  the 
most  remunerative,  the  object  of  the  teacher 
would  be  to  get  his  pupils  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  80  as  to  fit  them  to  undergo 
the  examination  provided  for  the  upper- 


class  children.  As  to  the  night  schools, 
he  could  only  repeat  his  former  objection 
to  lowering  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  were 
to  be  admitted  to  them  ;  as  he  said  former- 
ly, the  young  children  being  brought  into 
them  could  only  abash  the  elder  members 
of  the  school.  The  noble  Earl  had  said  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  lay  down  rules,  but  he  should  be  glad 
to  have  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  existing  clause  to  which  he  had 
called  attention,  which  said  the  managers 
should  prescribe  the  group  in  which  the 
pupils  in  the  night  schools  should,  be  ex- 
amined. He  would  not  now  attempt  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Birk's  pam<^ 
phlet  on  which  the  noble  Lord  had  at-> 
tempted  to  cast  ridicule;  he  was  quite  sure 
the  noble  Earl,  when  he  had  looked  at  it 
again,  would  perfectly  understand  it. 

Eabl  GRANYILLE  said,  that  the  ob* 
ject  of  the '  Government  was  not  to  do 
aWay  with  the  system  of  certificated  mas- 
ters and  pupil-teachers,  but  to  maintain 
the  excellent  machinery  as  it  now  existed. 
The  point  they  wanted  to  know  was,  not 
what  the  schools  could  teach,  but  what  the 
pupils  really  were  taught,  so  that  they 
ntight  get  at  some  tangible  result. 

Thb  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that  the 
discrepancy  that  Was  pointed  out  some 
days  ago  between  the  oniinary  reports  of 
the  School  Inspectors  and  the  statement 
of  the  Rovftl  Commissioners  as  to  the 
character  of  the  schools  and  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  scholars  had  been  fully  ex- 
plained. When  the  reports  were  examined, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  inspectors  re- 
ported the  schools  as  "  excellent "  or 
*'  good,"  in  reference  to  the  attainments  of 
the  first-class  and  not  of  the  ordinary 
scholars.  Now,  a  schoolmaster,  had  a 
right  to  be  judged-  by  reference  to  the 
scholars  that  had  been  longest  with  hini^ 
The  Royal  Commissioners  had  judged  by 
inspections  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
and  they  found  that  almost  all  the  John 
Tomkinses  were  incapable  of  reading  in- 
telligently or  counting.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  this  was  not  what  the  State 
required.  But,  with  all  respect  to  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  he  must  maintain  the 
opposite  proposition.  ^What  the  children 
knew,  what  they  carried  from  school, 
was  what  the  State  had  a  right  to  inquire 
into.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  ascribed  the 
deficiency  to  the  irregular  attendance  of 
the  children.  But  on  this  point  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Royal  Commission  was  em- 
phatic  and   complete.    It   was  not  true 
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that  tbe  attendaace  was  bo  irregular  Imt 
that  with  good  teaching  the  ehildren 
€ould  be  made  to  read  and  write  fedrly, 
and  acquire  a  fair  amount  of  arithmatio, 
before  they  left  Bchool.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate,  like  manj  others,  appeared  en- 
tirely to  miaapprebend  the  object  of  the 
new  Code,  They  had  to  deal  with  a  olaas 
pf  children  who  on  the  javer9gf»  left  eohoql 
before  they  were  twelve  years  of  age. ' 
They  had  to  go  to  employments  by  wbi^  ' 
they  could  earn  money  for  th^r  parents. 
The  problem  was  to  teach  these  children 
before  they  lefb  school  suoh  a  dfgreie  of 
fiicility  in  reading  and  writing  as  wo^ld 
enable  them  when  they  left  it  tp  carry 
on  their  own  education  thereafter.  In 
i>rder  to  do  this  they  must  see  wheth^ 
they  were  taught  a  certain  amount  of 
elementary  knowledge.  Surely,  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^  children  should  be  examined 
to  this  extent  was  one  that  did  not  deserve 
the  censure  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  He 
was  not,  however,  saying  that  the  parti- 
cular scale  upon  which  the  pxaminatiou 
was  proposed  to  be  adopted  ought  or 
ought  Qot  to  be  altered.  As  to  the  p^tm- 
phlet  that  had  been  referred  to,  he  agr^ 
with  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Presir 
dent  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand. 
But  it  admitted  ^hat,  with  regard  to  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age,  and  their 
deficiency  in  the  elanentary  points  of 
reading  and  writing,  the  complaints  of 
the  Inspectors  were  more  unanin^ous  than 
on  any  other  subject.  It  admitted  that 
the  statement  of  liie  Boyal  Commissioners 
as  U^  the  elementary  ^duc^tion  was,  in 
the  D^ain,  correct.  Again,  in  a  letteor  to 
the  Guardian  newspaper,  one  of  the  nian- 
agers  of  a  national  school,  while  poMiting 
out  the  disastrous  consequences  to  those 
achools  involved  in. the  new  Code,  de- 
scribed the  results  of  an  e^iin^ination  of 
children  bv  groups,  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  disastarous  effect  of  the  now 
Code.  The  specimen  given  was  this  r-r-The 
writer  asked  the  Inspector  to  examine  his 
school  as  it  would  be  examined  under  the 
new  Code,  and  the  result  wos  this — that  of 
group  2  twenty  children  presented  them- 
selves ;  of  these  only  six  could  rf)ad»  non^ 
coul4  write,  none  «could  count  Of  group 
d  fourteen  presented  themselves ;  of  these 
only  three  could  read  up  to  the  st^dard, 
three  could  write,  none  could  count.  Of) 
group  4,  out  of  ten  children,  none  could  j 
read,  none  could  write,  and  only  three  do  { 
counting.  This  was  an  instancy  sent  by  a 
manager  of  a  school  to  show  what  yrould  ' 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  i 


be  the  effect  of  the  new  Ged^]  sad  it 
amounted  to  a  distinct  confeisioii  ttut,  as 
matters  stood,  there  had  been  grest  sef- 
lect  in  the  elementanr  bfanches  of  edsci- 
tion.  Those  discussions  might  be  Ter; 
tiresome,  but  at  the  same  ttmo  the  9«^ 
was  of  s^ch  iqiportance  that  neoppertU' 
nity  should  bo  lost  lor  elucidating  it  in 
every  point  of  view.  He  was  gladthst 
none  of  t^e  fears  expressed  at  tiie  «oib- 
meneement  of  these  discussions  sstothe 
effect  of  the  new  roles  on  rdigiooi  edoes- 
tion  weo^  now  heard.  It  was  now  follj 
understood  that  the  old  system  of  isapee- 
tion  as  rogarded  religious  and  moral  edoear 
tion,  was  not  done  away  with  by  the  new 
Code — the  old  system  would  remain,  bol 
there  was  superadded  to  that  $pkmm 
inspection  as  to  elen^entary  ednci^oB. 

Lonn  OVERSTONE  expressed  hisko^ 
that  the  people  of  Engkmd  would  ptf- 
ceive  the  value  of  tho  principle  of  ex- 
amination as  a  test  of  the  efS^ieDcy  of 
a  sohool ;  and  as  there  were  few  of  tbor 
Lordships  who  had  not  been  in  esiljlife 
in  schools  where  there  was  such  an  a- 
amination,  ha  appealed  wiUi  coBfidenoe  to 
them  upon  the  matter.  Hia  own  eariy 
history  had  proved  to  him  the  importance 
of  this  principle.  In  the  public  seM 
where  he  had  be^n  educated  an  imperfect 
system  of  examination  prevailed;  bat  be 
passed  thence  under  tlie  hands  of  the  lite 
Bishop  of  IiOnd<m,  to  wh<mi  he  owed  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  fint 
taught  him  the  full  value  of  examinatim 
and  the  necessity  of  continuing  them  i> 
every  fonn  as  the  only  means  oi  rendsring 
a  man's  reading  really  ^BLoi^t  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  might  rest  assured tb«t 
where  a  school  submitted  willin^y  to  tbe 
test  of  exaipainatum  the  ^at^m  of  instroc- 
tion  followed  there  was  a  sound  one;  ssi 
pn  the  other  hand,  they  might  with  eer- 
tainty  come  to  an  o^Mmte  con^M^ 
wherever  they  found  an  unwillingnsBi « 
an  inability  to  undergo  such  a  test  Be 
remembered,  that  being  once  en  a  risit  ifi 
a,  gentleman  who  took  much  intsrsftis 
Uie  education  of  the  lower  <»d^B,  and  wk 
had  established  a  large  sohool  for  the  «^ 
cation  of  pauper  children,  ha  was  aske^ii 
company  with  another  gentliNnaa,  to  ex- 
amine the  children ;  and  th^  knowled|e 
was  such  that  he  said,  **  Ycm  are  givi>S 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  an  edsm* 
tipn  which  even  the  higher  dassei  vt 
often  unable  to  obtain.'^  He  oonlnBei 
that  he  should  have  been  much  betiff 
pleaded  ij^  inst^  <tf  aU  the  protests  9d 
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ingeniotts  wrgaments  by  wUob  the  new 
Code  wa0  opposed,  the  sdiool  managers 
had  iaid,  ''You  baye  made  mistakea  in 
your  new  syetem;  yon  will  find  thorn 
out  as  you  proceed;  bat  we  beUeve 
that  &e  children  in  onr  acboola  are 
effioienUy  taught,  and  we  shall  not  tbere^ 
£are  olgeet  tO|  we  rather  weleome  an 
esamination  of  them."  This  would  have 
been  fiur  more  satisfiEiotory,  and  would  have 
inspired  him  with  far  greater  confidenoe 
in  a  system  whioh  was  maintained  at  sueh 
great  ezp^^nse  to  the  publio,  than  the 
course  whioh  had  been  taken  by  the  scbool 
managers  and  their  advooates.  When  it 
was  declared  that  a  large  percentage  of 
ehiUr^  on  leaving  aehool  at  present  could 
not  reed,  or  write^  or  go  through  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  ciphering,  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  these  children  could  be 
capable  of  becoming;  useful  or  moral  oitir 
Mus?  It  was  a  mrce  to  continue  the 
present  vast  expenditure,  and  to  keep  up 
the  present  complicated  machinery,  if 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  sent 
from  schools  supported  by  the  State  were 
BO  imperfectly  taught.  The  State  had  a 
right  to  require  that  these  schools  should 
uadergo  the  ordeal  of  examination,  and 
should  show  in  this  way  that  they  were 
worthy  of  th9  support  whioh  they  re- 
eeived,  and  that  adequate  results  are  ob- 
tained for  the  large  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  State. 

LoKD  WODEHOUSE  said,  he  agreed 
most  cordially  with  his  noble  Friend  in 
the  principle  which  he  had  just  laid  down. 
Having  listened  to  various  speeches  made 
against  the  Code,  and  especially  to  that  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Oxford),  he  waa  lost  in  astonishment  at 
the  opposition  raised  by  the  managers  to 
the  principle  of  examinationt  They  were 
asked  simply  to  admit  that  which  they 
would  enft)ree  in  the  case  of  a  model  fhrm. 
The  bailiff  said  to  the  owner,  "  You  have 
admiriLble  farm  buildings,  the  farm  is 
admirably  stocked,  and  everything  is  as 
it  should  be."  But  the  reply  would  be, 
"  Show  me  a  balance-sheet;"  and  none  of 
their  Lordships  would  be  satisfied  to  be 
told  thftt  the  means  employed  were  every- 
thing which  could  be  desired.  Amateur 
farmers  were,  no  doubt,  obliged  to  rely  a 
good  deal  on  the  authority  oftheir  bailiffs; 
but  the  Government  of  the  country  was 
not  an  amateur  institution,  and  when  it 
expend^  large  sums  of  money  in  promoting 
education,  it  was  bound  to  see  that  some 
results  were  obtained  for  its  ^penditure, 


and  some  test  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
ascertain  this.  On  one  point  he  had  felt 
some  difficulty — ^namely,  m  reconciling  the 
different  views  of  the  Inspectors  with 
those  of  the  CSommissioners ;  but  the  ex- 
planation given  that  evening  seemed  a 
satis&ctory  one — namely,  that  the  one 
took  stock  of  the  knowledge  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  schooh*,  while  the  Com- 
missioners  took  stock  of  the  ignorance; 
that  the  one  looked  to  the  bright  and  the 
other  to  the  dark  side.  But  if  the  two 
reports  were  taken  together,  it  would  b^ 
seen  that  a  great  amount  of  ignorance 
existed*  The  most  difficult  part  of  the 
Bevised  Code  was  the  system  of  grouping ; 
but  he  confessed  that  the  more  he  had 
thought  upon  this  question  the  more  con- 
vinced he  had  felt  that  the  best  system 
was  that  of  grouping  by  age.  He  thought 
that  the  great  object  was  to  make  the 
child  come  to  school  at  as  early  an  age  aa 
possible,  and  go  through  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible. 
It  was  well  known  that  there  was  not 
much  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes  to  school  early ;  and 
looking  to  this  fact,  he  thought  that  they 
were  justified  in  laying  down  a  system  of 
grouping  from  the  t^  of  seven  years  up- 
wards to  that  of  twelve.  This  brought 
him  to  the  question  of  night  schools.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  said»  that  the  elder  boya 
would  be  driven  away  from  the  ni^t 
school  by  the  providbn  which  required 
that  they  should  undergo  an  examination, 
and  that  in  their  case  such  a  provision  wa4 
peculiarly  imnecessary,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  taken  for  granted,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  their  attending  such  a  school,  that 
they  were  disposed  to  turn  their  oppor^ 
tunities  to  the  best  account  He  (Lord 
Wodehouse)  admitted  the  first  part  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate's  proposition,  but  he  did 
not  concur  in  the  second.  He  believed 
that  such  boys  would  be  especially  anxioua 
to  submit  to  the  test  of  an  examination^ 
and  to  give  proof  of  the  progress  they 
were  making.  With  regi^  to  pupil- 
teachers,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  allow  them,  under  less  restrict 
tions,  to  be  employed  in  small  schools. 
But  even  in  that  way  the  Bevised  Code 
would  not  reach  the  poorer  schools,  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  Friend,  the  President  of  th^ 
Council,  would  consider  the  propriety  of 
still  further  relaxing  the  rules  in  regard  tQ 
those  schools,  so  that  they  might  receive 
some  amount  of  the  Government  aid.  He 
at  the  same  time  adn^^^  ^Jjj^t  wr^ 
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wotdd  be  necessary  in  making  snch  relaxa- 
tions. It  was  niged  against  the  Bevised 
Code  that  a  loss  would  result  to  the  mana- 
gersy  and  it  was  stated  in  pamphlets  written 
on  the  subject  that  in  the  country  managers 
would  not  be  able  to  secure  the  money 
they  had  a  right  to,  and  that  the  effect 
would  be  their  not  acting  so  generously 
towards  schools  as  they  had  hitherto  done. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  to  some  extent  a 
remedy  would  be  found  for  that  in 
making  a  bargain  with  the  master  that 
a  portion  of  his  salary  should  depend  on 
what  the  managers  should  receive  from 
the  Gbyemment.  If  he  failed  to  bring 
children  up  to  the  standard,  it  was  reason- 
able that  a  large  amount  of  the  deduction 
should  fall  on  him.  With  regard  to  the 
training  schools,  he  was  extremely  glad 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  withdrawn  a 
part  of  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Code 
as  it  originally  stood.  He  thought  that 
the  training  schools  stood  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  ordinary  schools,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  thev  could  never  depend 
upon  a  large  subscription  for  them.  There 
was  this  difference  between  them  and  the 
village  schools — that,  as  regarded  the 
latter,  every  proprietor  felt,  or  ought  to 
feel,  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  children  on  his  own  property,  and 
subscribed  accordingly;  but  when  they 
came  to  an  institution  like  the  training 
school,  which  stood  in  his  county  town,  or 
perhaps  in  the  neighbouring  county  town, 
one  could  not  get  him  to  subscribe  his  money 
for  such  an  establishment.  He  ventured 
to  say,  that  if  managers  were  questioned 
on  the  subject,  they  would  state  that  there 
would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
training  schools  without  Government  assist- 
ance. Under  these  circumstances,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  unreasonable  to  ask  that, 
while  Government  possessed  large  powers 
in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  those  insti- 
tutions, they  should  contribute  more  libe- 
rally to  them  than  they  did  to  other 
schools. 

Th«  Bishop  of  OXFORD  in  reply 
said,  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  the  point  he  had  always  pressed 
on  him  was  that  schools  should  be  allowed 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  capitation  and  other 
grants  if  they  could  stand  an  examination, 
and  prove  that  they  were  first  class,  whe- 
ther they  had  certificated  masters  or  not 
—that  schools  in  which  there  were  not  cer- 
tificated masters  or  pupil  teachers  should, 
if  they  chose  to  signify  to  Her  Majesty's 
Lord  Wodehouie  ' 


Inspector  that  tiie  j  wished  to  be  ennmed 
and  stand  a  first-class  examination,  be  al- 
lowed all  the  advantages  now  given  to 
schools  with  certificated  masters  and  pu- 
pil-teachers. In  this  way  they  would  hiTe 
clergymen  and  others  trying  to  bring  np 
schools  such  as  he  had  refeired  to  till  they 
reached  the  highest  poedtion.  There  wis 
no  dissonance  whatever  in  the  views  which 
he  had  expressed.  He  looked  upon  the 
examination  of  schools  as  all-important; 
but  he  thought  it  objectionable  that  the 
whole  of  the  grant  should  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  result  of  a  particular  examina- 
tion. In  the  letters  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  frx>m  school  after  school  the  tesdmo- 
ny  was  the  same.  They  all  believed,  that 
if  the  present  Code  were  carried  into  effect, 
they  would  lose  the  power  of  having  the 
higher  class  of  teachers.  In  the  muhitode 
of  petitions  or  in  the  crowd  of  pamphlets 
that  had  been  poured  forth  on  the  subject 
of  education,  he  did  not  know  of  one  which 
advocated  anything  but  the  strictest  and 
most  accurate  examination  of  every  school 

After  a  few  words  from  Earl  Gkaittiui, 
which  were  inaudible, 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Papers  ordered  to  be   laid   befors  the 
House. 

House  adjoamed  at  balf-psst  Sefn 

o'clock,  till  to  morrow  a  aBa^ 

ter  before  Fiyo  o'ckcL 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS. 

Thursday,  March  20,  1862. 

Mimms.] — PuBuo  Bills. — !•  Law  of  Propsrty 
Amend  moBt. 
9^  Matiny ;  Marine  Mutiny. 

FLOODS  AND  DRAINAGE  IN  IRELAIO). 
aiTBSTioir. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  said,  he  rose  to  wk 
the  Chief  Secretary  tor  Ireland,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  effect 
of  the  floods  over  the  district  from  Ro§- 
crea  to  the  Shannon,  and  to  the  flooding 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Barrow;  and 
whether  he  proposes  to  introdaoe  any 
general  Drainage  Bill  for  Ireland  tiiis 
Session? 

Sn  E06EET  FEEL  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  Goyemment  had  reoeiTed 
any  information  on  the  subject  to  wbidi 
the  hon.  Member  referred ;  and  as  at 
present  advised,  he  thought  the  Qorent- 
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ment  were  not  pirepared  to  bring  in  any 
general  measure  relating  to  drainage  for 
Ireland. 

€k)LoiisL  DICKSON  said,,  tliat  in  con^ 
sequence  of  .the  answer  which  had.  been 
given  by  the  right  hon,  ^^M^Pinct,  he  would 
on  an  early  day  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bin  on^e  subject  of  drainage  in  Ireltmd. 

ENTRANCE  FROM  PICOADlLLT  TO 
PARK   LANE.-^UE^TION. 

Sib  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether,  in  consid^tioii  0|f  the  incpn- 
Tenience  and  danger  arising  from  the 
narrow  entrance  from  Piccadilly  to.  Park 
Lane,  he  \vill  take  measures  \o  open  the 
communication  from  Park  .Lane  into 
Hamilton  Place  ? 

Mr.  CQWPER  6aid,  that  this  communi- 
catioii  between  Hamilton  Place  apd  Parl^ 
Latfe  was  recommended  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Hduse  of  Commons  in  \855.  It  ^as 
fully  considered  by  the  Government  in 
1856,  but  the*  difficulties  were  found'  to 
be  silch  that  no  steps  were  taken.  The 
difficulties  were  these: — Wheti  Hamilton 
Place  was  laid  out,  in  1 809,  it  was  inten- 
ded to  be  a  street  without  any  thorough- 
fare, and  those  who  how  held  from  the 
Crown  leases  of  those  houses  had  taketi 
those  leases  on  the  understanditig  that 
that  arrangement  was  still  to  continue. 
If  a  communication  were  to  be  made  from 
Hamilton  Place  to  Park  Lane,  it  must 
pass  not  only  through  gardens  which 
were  now  considered  a  portion  of  Hyde 
Park,  but  likewise  through  two  gardens 
held  on  lease  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
joining houses,  which  were  let  on  terms 
that  had  now  forty  years  to  run.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Qovemment  were 
not  prepared  to  take  any  steps.  It  ap- 
peared that  these  gardens  could  not  be 
taken  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
rince  the  trustees  were  not  willing  that 
Hamilton  Place  should  be  made  a  tho- 
roughfare ;  that  Act  of  Parliament  must 
direct  a  purchase  of  the  property,  and  if 
8o,  a  considerable  amount  of  compensation 
would  probably  be  awarded.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  Hamilton  Place 
was  not  of  the  width  required  for  an 
important  thoroughfare,  as  the  distance 
between  one  area  railing  and  another,  at 
one  extremity  of  the  street,  was  not  more 
than  thirty-eight  feet  He  thought  the 
better  way  to  improve  the  communication 
would  be  by  widening  Park  Lane,  and  he 
recommended  his  hon.  Friend  to  turn  his 


attention  rafter  to  the  widening  of  PiEurk 
Lane  than  to  the  extension  of  Haait^ton 
Place.    :  :  -   ^. 

PROVISIONAL  OOMHITTEES  OF  ITALY. 
QTJEsnon'. 

Me.  CAVifeNDISH  BENTDTCK  saii 
ho  wished'  to  ask  the  ITnder .  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  he 
has  received  taif  official  Account  of  "th^ 
meeting  of  the  ''Provisional  Committees 
of  Italy,^*^  held  at  tho-Pa^nini  Theatire, 
at  Genoa,  en  dunday^  the  9th  of  March, 
and  of-  the  8ul)sequent  proceedings .  of 
those  bodies;  land  whether  he  wiB  l«r 
Copies  of  such  Despatchesr  on  the  tabit 
or  state  thdr  impost  ?  i  \ 

Mb.  LAYARD  aaid,  Her  Migesty's  Go- 
Ternment  had,  received  acoouttbs  of  those 
meetings,  as  they :  received  accounts  of 
other  incidents  of  interest  or  importance 
which  might  happen  an  other  countries; 
but  he  thought  it  would  .be  uabecomin^ 
in  them,  and  inconsistent  %ith  dne  re^ 
gard  to  tha  dignity,  of  thd  Italian  Go^ 
vemment^  if  they  were  to  lay  those 
papens  on  the.  table  of  the  House,  aa 
he  should,  think  it  unbecoming  in.  th^ 
Italian  {government,  and  inconsistent  with 
due  respect  towards  ^  Goyemment  of 
this  country,  if  that  Government  wwe  to 
lay  before  the  Italian  Parliament  any  pa- 
pers connected  with  public  meetings  held 
id  the  f^-ee  Trade  Hall,  Birmingham,  or 
tlie  Rotunda,  Dublin. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRAira  said,  he 
wished  to  inquire,  Whether  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  lay  on  the  table  any  recent 
Despatches  received  from  Sir  James  Hud- 
son? 

Mb.  LAYAED  said,  he  hoped  in  the 
course  of '  the  Session  to  lay  upon  the 
table  some  of  those  papers. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANFl  said,  a 
debate  was  about  to  come  on —  [Cries 
of  Order !  order !] 

'•  Mb.  HENKE8ST  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask,  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
lay  the  papers  in  his  possession  upon  the 
table  before  the  debate  on  Italian  aflEairs 
was  to  come  on  ? 

Mb.  LAYARD  replied,  he  was  not  able 
to  give  any  promise. 

Lord  JOHN  MAIOTER8  said,  as  he 
did  not  understand  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  would  present  the  papers  to 
the  House,  he  begged  leave  to  ask  him, 
whether  by  Monday  next  he  would  be 
prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion? 
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0B.  LAYABD  said,  of  oooxse  thej  had 
at  the  Eoreign  Office  a  large  number  of 
Despatchee  from  their  Minister  in  Italy, 
but  no  address  had  been  moyed  for  papers, 
and  when  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Cochrane)  asked  a  general  question,  whe- 
ther he  was  prepared  to  lay  papers  on 
Italian  affairs  on  the  table,  he  was  not 
able  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that 
which  he  had  already  giyen. 

POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRELAND) 
BILU^QUESTION. 

Miu  OEEGOBT  said,  he  had  been  re* 
quested  by  the  Poor  Law  Beform  Com<- 
mittee  flitting  in  Dublin  to  ask  the  Chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  will  gire 
some  intimation  as  to  the  time  when  it  was 
intended  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Bill  ? 

Sib  BOBEBT  PEEL  said,  on  Monday. 

Sib  GEOBOE  LEWIS  said,  he  did  not 
think  is  was  finally  determined  what  the 
business  for  Monday  would  be,  and  there* 
fore  perhaps  the  hon  Member  for  Galway 
would  repeat  his  question.  He  under* 
■tood  it  was  intended  to  bring  on  the 
Civil  Seryice  Estimates  on  JConday. 

MARKETS  AND  FAIRS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
COMMITTEB^ 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  BAGWELL  said,  he  wished  to 
move  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Com* 
mittee  to  make  provision  for  an  equalisa- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  in  cJl  mer- 
cantile transaotions  in  Ireland. 

Sib  BOBEBT  PEEL  said,  he  thought 
it  undesirable  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill  to 
raise  so  large  a  question^  and  he  would 
therefore  suggjest  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  withdraw  his  instruction. 

Mb.  GEOBGE  saidi  he  thought  it  would 
be  nceessary  to  agree  to  these  instructions, 
or  otherwise,  when  the  House  went  intp 
Committee,  it  might  be  found  that  they 
could  not  deal  with  the  subject. 

CoiiOKBi.  DUNNE  asked^  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  when  they  came  to  be  in  Com- 
mittee if  the  instmetionsVerQ  not  agrmd 
to? 

Mb.  CABDWELL  suggested,  that  the 
best  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  allow 
the  Markets  and  Fairs  Bill  to  pass;  and 
then,  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  Irish 
Members,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  afterwards  for 
the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures 
generally  in  Ireland. 

Lord  John  McmuMti 


Mb.  SPEAEEB  expressed  his  o^tixm 
that  the  Committee  would  not  be  abb  to 
consider  the  question  raised  by  the  hoa. 
Member  forClonmel  (Mr.  Bagwdl),  nalees 
the  instruction  were  agreed  to. 

Moticm  agr9ed  io. 

Instrmtion  to  the  Committee,  that  thej 
have  power  to  make  proyision  therein  for 
extending  the  equalisation  of  Weights 
and  Meafures  t<^  all  meroantile  transae- 
tioQs  in  Ireland, 

House  in  Committee. 

C^use  1,  (Mreed  to^ 

Clause  2  (Intent  of  Act). 

Mb.  LONGFIELD  mored  the  additicm 
of  the  following  words  in  die  conunenoe- 
ment  of  the  clause : — 

"  This  Act  ekall  eztmid  to  »ll  markaU  andfein 
held  in  Ireland  under  charters,  letten-pateot, 
ouBtom,  or  otherwise,  hat" 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to;  »s  were 
also  Clauses  3  to  8,  incluttTO. 

Clause  9  (Contracts  to  be  made  by  de- 
nominations of  Imperial  weight  other- 
wise  to  be  void). 

Mb.  LOIjrGFIELD  said,  he  would  pro- 
pose to  omit  lines  7  and  8,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  to  all  dassea  of  mercantile  coo^ 
tracts  in  Ireland,  and  not  confine  them 
simply  to  transactions  which  took  place  at 
fairs  and  markets.  His  real  object  was 
that  where  articles  w^re  sold  by  we^h^ 
whether  at  market  or  net,  the  Act  ahould 
apply. 

LoBD  KAAS  said,  he  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  if  the  Amendment  were 
carried,  it  would  affect  the  sale  of  commo- 
dities all  over  Ireland.  It  waa  moat  ex- 
pedient that  the  experience  of  aimilaritj 
of  weights  and  measures  ahould  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance  at  marketa  and  fiirs, 
where  the  standard  weight  was  more 
known  and  understood  ^an  in  remote 
districts.  A  provision  which  might  very 
usefully  be  rendered  applicable  to  con- 
tracts in  the  case  of  fears  or  ma^etsi 
might  be  found  to  operate  somewhat  op- 
pressively if  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
validity  of  transactions  taking  pheuse  be- 
tween persons  outside  their  pale. 

Sib  EDWABD  GBOGAK  said,  he 
should  support  the  Amendment,  on  ths 
ground  that  if  it  was  fair  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  in  nuurketa»  it 
was  equally  fair  that  the  system  ahould 
be  applied  to  private  transactions  outside 
markets. 
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Kb.  O'BBIEN  said,  he  ihonght  the 
dause  went  far  enough  in  the  mean  time. 

Kb.  BAGWELL  said,  it  was  afaaolntely 
necessary,  if  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
work  satitfiictonly,  that  the  provision 
under  discussion  should  he  extended  as 
mmosed  hy  the  hon.  and  learned  Kemb^ 
for  Mallow. 

OoLOB BL  PICKSOK  said,  he  hoped  the 
Amendment  would  he  praaeed. 

GoLONEX.  DUNNE  said,  he  hoped  that 
every  Lish  Kemher  would  give  his  assent 
to  the  Amendment,  hecauso  puhlie  opinion 
in  Ireland  was,  he  helieved,  folly  prepaivd 
for  the  change. 

Gkhbbal  TJPTOK  sapporte^  the  Amend- 
ment 

Kb.  POLLABB-UEQUHAJBT  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  nohle  Lord  the  Kemher 
for  Oockermouth  (Lord  Naas)  that  the 
change  effected  by  the  Bill  was  as  much 
as  oould  be  attempted  at  present  by  legis* 
lation. 

Kb.  WHITESIDE  suggested,  that  in 
private  transactions  it  should  be  left 
optional  with  the  parties  to  buy  and  sell 
by  weight  or  measure  as  they  pleased; 
but  that  if  they  dealt  by  weight,  they 
should  be  bound  to  adopt  the  weights 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature. 

Kb.  H.  a.  HERBEBX  said,  that  firom 
local  knowledge  and  from  the  tone  of  the 
letters  he  received  when  holding  office  in 
Ireland,  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
the  popular  desire  was  that  there  should 
be  an  assimilation  of  weights  lor  all  pur- 
poses. 

Sib  BOBEBT  PEEL  said,  as  the  mea- 
sure refbrred  only  to  fairs  and  markets, 
he  thought  it  woidd  be  undesirable  to  ex- 
tend its  piovisiona  beyond  the  Hmit  pro- 
posed. If,  however,  there  was  a  general 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Kembers  to 
adopt  the  amendment,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject 

Amendment  offr^^  to. 

SiB  EDWABD  GBOGAN  said,  he  would 
suggest  the  addition  of  the  word  ^*  sheep" 
after  ''oaroasses  of  beef." 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  he  objeoted  to  the 
Amendment,  as  mutton  was  generally  sold 
in  small  quantities* 

SiB  GEOBGE  LEWIS  said,  he  did  not 
see  why  dead  sheep  shoold  not  be  sold  by 
weight  when  dead  pigs  ware. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Kb.  K  p.  BOUYERIE  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  stringent  proceeding  to 
render  all  contracts  by  weight  void  if  not 
made  by  avoirdupois  weight.  It  was  etusy 
to  pass  an  Act  declaring  that  there  should 


be  uniform  weights  and  measures,  but  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  it 
carried  out.  Such  a  law  had  ^sted  for 
years  in  England,  but  it  was  disregarded 
in  many  districts,  it  being  almost  impos- 
sihle  to  alter  the  ordinary  habits  and  deal- 
ings of  the  people.  He  did  not  speak  of 
large  transactions  in  markets,  but  of  petty 
dealings  in  villages  and  country  distnots; 
and,  unless  the  pubHe  mind  in  Ireland 
was  prepared  by  much  diseussioii  for  the 
ohange,  it  would  produce  great  confusioii 
and  Utigation.  He  would,  therefore,  sug- 
gest that  the  propriety  of  modifying  the 
latter  part  of  the  clause  should  be  con- 
sidered at  another  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Kb.  HASSABD  said,  that,  in  fiiot,  no 
material  ehange  would  be  effeeted  by  the 
clause.  The  same  weights  aj^ied  to  flJl 
articles  except  butter  and  wool. 

Sjb  GEOBGE  LEWIS  said,  he  thought 
the  words  were  so  large  that  they  would 
indude  contracts  made  in  jeweller's  shops, 
where  articles  manufactured  fnaa  the  pre- 
cious metals,  were  sold  by  troy  weight. 
They  might  even  extend  to  the  dealings 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  bullion, 

Kb.  LONGFIELD  said,  to  meet  that 
objection  he  would  propose  the  addition 
of  the  words  "  excepting  articles  usually 
sold  by  troy  weight.'* 

Wcurda  inserUd;  Clause^  as  amended, 
u^eedio. 

dause  10  (Kode  of  Weighing ;  Deduo-* 
tioDS  prohibited). 

Kb.  LONGFIELD  said  he  wished  to 
move  that  the  words,  *<Karkets  and 
Fairs  "  he  omitted  throughout  the  clause. 
That  wi|s  a  verbal  Amendment  conse- 
quential upon  the  amendments  made 
in  the  previous  clause.  His  object  was 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  clause  to 
dealings  elsewhere  besides  in  markets  and 
faira. 

Sib  BOBEBT  PEEL  asked,  whether  H 
was  intended  by  the  Amendment  to  apply 
to  all  weighings  in  shops  ? 

Kb.  LONGFIELD  repHed  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Sib  GEOBGE  LEWIS  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  to  introduoe  some 
words  to  show  that  the  weighing  was  for 
sale,  or  it  would  apply  to  the  weighing 
necessary  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen. 

Kb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  would  sug- 
gest the  addition  of  the  words  '*  every 
articb  sold  by  weight" 

Amendment  agreed  to%. 

Sib  FBANCIS  GOLDSKID  said,  he 
would  suggest  that  the  words  <<  at  a  puh- 
lio  weighing-house  or  place"  should   be 
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omitted^  so  that  the  words  Bhonld  Tvm, 

f*  every  article  sold  by  weight." 

*,  Mb.  LONGFIELD  said^  he  t^as  willing 

to  accept  this  Amendment. 

\   Amendment  agreed  ta. 

'  Mm.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  would  then 

move  to  omit,  fiiom  line  31   the  words 

^'without. any "^  and  to  insert  the  words 

t' and  no." 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  hb  ol]9eoted  to 
the 'Amendment,  as,  oonpled^with  another 
Amendment  to  be.  subsequently- proposed, 
\t  would  revive  the  exploded  system  of 
penalties  for  deduction.  The  Cork  butter- 
market  was  now  the  most  flourishing 
market  in  Ireland,  and  it  dated  its  pros- 
perity ^?oin  the  time  when  the  old  ntstrio- 
tions*  were  abolished.'  Qe  hoped  those 
restjdctions  would  not  be  revived.  . 

Mb.  LONOFIELD  said,  that  the  Bill 
would  be  inoperative  without  this.  Amend- 
ment, and' another  in  line  84.  f  He  wanted 
to  provide,  by  these  Amendments,  that  ^no 
deduotions  should  be  claimed  or  made  by 
any  purchaser  for  beamage/or  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  under  a  penalty  of  £5, 
He  had,  howeter,  no  objection  to  diminish 
the  penalty,  and  say  "  not.  exceeding  £5." 
^  LoBD  NAAS  said,  he  thought  that  the 
penalty  would  operate  very  hardly,  espe- 
cially as  the  Act  made  every  Qpntract 
Void  whichibcoke  the  Utw.  He  thought  it 
dangerous  to  impose  a  penalty  for  an  apt 
which  might  be  oommitted,  through  igno- 
rance. 

'  LoBD  JOHN  BROWNE  said  that  he 
was  of  opuiion  that  the  <mly  way  of  oom- 
pelling  justice  to  be  done  to  tho'  poor  far- 
mers was,  that  of  imposing  a  penalty,  in 
certain  cases.  He  thought  that  few  pei^ 
sons  would  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  Act 
long  afker  it  was  passed. 

Sib  BOBERT  PEEL  said,  he  should  be 
willing  to  accede  to  what  appeared  to  be 
the  general  wish  of  the  Committee  and 
accept  the  Amendment 

Colonel  DIJNNE  said,  that  in  Cork 
market,  some  years  ago,  there  were  more 
fhiuds  committed  than  he  could  enumerate. 
The  trade  of  that  market  had  been  im- 
proved, no  doubt;  still  he  was  in  favour  of 
imposing  a  penalty  in  every  case  where  a 
iraud  should  be  committed. 

Mb.  beamish  said,  that  the  Select 
Committee  to  whom  this  Bill  had  been  re- 
ferred had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
sert a  penalty,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  would 
not  consent  to  any  alteration  being  made 
in  the  clause. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  as  it 
Sir  Francis  Ooldsmid 


seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Committee 
that  these:  deduotioQS  should  be  prohibited, 
the  penalty  was  the  only  way  of  effisoting 
that  object. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  contended,  that  tiie 
alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  this 
clause. ^ould  operate  to  die  great  injury 
of  Cork  butter  market,  which  waa  now 
one  of  Hie  most  flourishing  in  the  world. 

Mb.  GEORGE  said,  hie  approved  of  the 
Amendment,  it  being  in  his  opinion  a 
most  admirable  ^ne,  and  it  wonld,  no 
doubts  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  far- 
mer; >  of  Ireland.  1  The  i  clause  woold  be 
wholly  inoperative  without  a  penalty  im 
cases  of  .improper  deductions^      ; 

LoBD  JOHN  BROWNE  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  Home  >  Secretary  would,  at  the 
same  time  tell  the  Committee  whether,  if 
such  a  law  ousted  in  England,  withodt 
the  penalty,' it. was  not  inoperative. 

^irGEORG^  OREY  said,  he  oould  not 
answer  the  question ;  but  he  could  aaeue 
the  Committee  that  the .  clause  ^onld  be 
inoperative  without  the  penalty. 

Amendment  tf^^^;  Clause,  as  amen- 
ded, ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  BilL 

Clause  11,  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  (Compulsory  weighing  at 
Public  wei^-house  of  Com  and  other 
commodities  in  Schedule  A). 

CoLOHBL  DIJNNE  said,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  a  petition  fsom  &e  in- 
habitants of  Mountmellick,  Queen's  Coun- 
ty, objecting  to  the  provision  that  the 
articles  to  1^  weighed  on  market  days 
should  be  brought  to  the  public  scales  as 
impracticable.  It  was  probable  that  on  a 
market  day  there  would  not  be  the  means 
of  weighing  at  the  public  scales  the  quan- 
tity of  com  sold  in  that  town. 

Mb.  HASSARD  said,  he  wished  to 
move  the  oniission  of  oeitain  w<Nrda 
wbioh  would  have  the  effect  of  making  it 
optional  to  the  buyer  or  seller  to  have  an 
article  weighed  in  the  public  market  A 
Resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  ^fect  that 
compulsory  weighing  was  a  matter  of  very 
questionable  propriety,  and  would  not  only 
operate  as  shackles  on  trade,  but  would  be 
often  tortured  into  an  instrumoit  of  fraud. 

Majob  KNOX  said,  he  objected  to  the 
Amendment  The  buyors  of  flax  had  fre- 
quently been  brought  up  for  having  heavy 
weights  in  their  stores  with  which  the 
flax  bought  by  them  was  weighed,  the 
effect  being  that  the  seller  lost  a  certain 
amount  of  his  flax.  He  therefore  oon- 
sidered  that  the  compulsory  part  of  the 
clause  was  of  great  importance.  5  ^^ 
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Sib  HTTGH  GAIBNS  said,  he  hoped 
the  Committee  wotild  not  coDsent  to  the 
Amendmeiity  ae^  unlefls  the  weighing' were 
compulsory/ the  enactment  w6uld  he 
nugatoiy.  However,  the  clause  b^  it 
stood  would  strike-  eompletely  at  that 
lar^e  and  yeiy  beneficial  class  ofaales  which 
were  effected  by  sample.  It  would  ^so 
injuriously  al^t  isales  of  flax,  bedause 
though  the  article  would  have  to  be  over- 
hauled and  tossed  about  i&  the  market, 
and  ii  bonsiderabfo  part  of  a  winter't)  day 
wotild  be  thus  consumed,  the  buyer  would 
have. no  Purity  that  the  flax  which  iftight 
be  brought  to  his  stot«  was  the  same  as 
he  had  purchased.  (The  matter '-  had  oc- 
cupied' the  aiitention  of  the  flaac-buyers  in 
Ireland.  They  did  not  desire  to  be  Ex- 
empt ih>m  any  proper  regulation,  and  they 
propoted  two  alternatives;  one  was  t^si 
flax  should  be  made  an  exception  from 
these  particular  clausea  of  the  Bill )  a^d 
the  other,  and  probably  the  better,  was 
that,  inaslnuch  as  all  the  merchants  who 
bought  flax  bought  it  to'<  a  large  ext^nt^ 
those  mierchants  should  have  in  th^  own 
stores  proper  s^ts  of  weights,  and'  that 
authorized  officers  should  attend  at  l^e 
stores  to  weigh  the  goods  and  collect  the 
tolls.        •  . 

Ms.  BLAKE  declared,  that  unless  the 
clause  was  compulsory,  the  Bill  would  be 
utterly  valueless ;  and  the  Amendment,  if 
carried,  would'  strike  at  the  entire  root 
of  the  Bill. 

LoBB  DUNEELLUT  said,  he  should 
support  the  Amendiheiit.  He  could  not 
admit  that  as  a  rule  the  buyer  was  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  seller. 
Though  such  might  be  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  hon.  Gentlemen  from  the 
Iforth,  it  was  not  the  practice  throughout 
the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Sir  EOBERT  PEEL  said,  that  the 
Amendment  struck  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  measure.  He  had 
always  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  adoption  of  a  provision  for  compul- 
sory weighing  in  markets  had  been  agreed 
to^  a  compromise  to  settle  the  question. 
The  Commissioners  had  visited  thirty 
counties,  and  had  found  that  they  were 
all  unanimous  in  favour  both  of  com- 
pulsory weighing  and  of  equality  as  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  In  Limerick, 
which  had  one  of  the  most  important 
markets  in  Ireland,  the  fhiuds  that  pre- 
vailed had  been  so  great  that  the  town 
actually  petitioned  for  an  Act  to  introduce 
a  compnlaory  system — an  example  which 
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had  been  followed  by  Qatli'y  Belfast,  and 
Londonderry.  H<3  should,  therefoi%,  like 
to  see  the  samb  system  universally  in  use. 
He  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deed  oH  jus* 
tice  ik  the  obsertations  of  the  &on.  and 
learned  Member  for  Belfast  l*elative  te 
sales  by  sample,  but  he  did  not  concur 
in  what  had  been  8Ug|;ested^in  inference 
to  the^^^es  of  flia.  Eor  his  own  parti 
he  cotdd  not  see  the  necessity  fbr  having 
speciiEd  mcfbhinery  fol^  weighmg  in  the 
stores  at  this  flax-buyer.  f     ■ 

Mb.  GREOORY  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  th&t  thl9  rights  hdn.  Baronet  intended 
to  perseVer^-  with  the  dause,  which  he 
considered  tiie  ihost  essential  portion  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  continually  tnet  by 
complaints  on  th6  part  ot-  cpuntry  folks 
of  th6  use^'of  irre^ar  weights  and  ihe^ 
sures  hjr  private  trad  to. 

LoBU  NAAS  sifid,  he  <K>uld  but  admit 
that  such  frauds  were  practised,  and  that 
itwas  desirable  to  p^t  an  end  to  them; 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  tiihe,  afhdd  that 
it  vrotfld  be  found  impossible  to  enforce 
the  provision  that  everything  shofuld  be 
weired  iti  public  market. 

Mb.  PTJNLOF  said,  he  had  received 
strong  representations  on  the  part. of  his 
constitneilts,  many  of  whom  Ivere  large 
put^hasers  of  fla:i^  in  B*eland,  against  the 
clause,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by 
some  siich^  limitation  bs  that  which  had 
beeti  prdposed.  ■ 

Mi.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  would  urge 
upon  the  iGovernmeiit  to  i^ersevere  with 
the  prindple  of  compulsory  weighing. 

Mr.  H.  a..  HERBERT  said,  that  if  the 
clause'  were  expunged,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Bill  would  be  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed. Great  firaudd  were  committed  iu 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  such 
a  system  as  was  proposed.  A  Commission 
reported  a  few  years  ago,  that  when  proper 
market  accommodation  was  once  provided, 
all  agricultural  produce  should  be  both  sold 
and  weighed  in  the  public  market  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  sworn  weighing 
master. 

Mb.  GEORGE  said,  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Gentieman  behind  him.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  if  the  sales  by  sample  were 
interfered  with  it  would  create  much  dis- 
content. 

€k>LoinsL  LESLIE  remarked,  that  com- 
pulsory weighing  prevailed  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  England. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  th^jJiyjM  ^^ejc  4i9<?^»- 
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Bion  affiacted  sales  by  samplej  and  his  right 
h<m.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  that  matter  on  the 
Beport 

Mb.  £.  P.  BOUYERIE  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  question  of  flax  wonld  be  considered. 
Such  a  clanse  as  that  under  consideration 
would  produce  great  confusion  among  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  flaac,  and  interfere 
with  the  natural  current  of  trade  as  be- 
tween tiiem.  It  was  proposed  to  make  it 
penal  to  carry  on  such  tiunsactions  above 
a  certain  amouot  in  the  wei^ing^house, 
and  the  ticket  of  the  weigher  was  to  be 
conclusive  of  the  weighty  and  then  by 
Qause  16,  a  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  if 
the  bmyer  or  seller  refused  to  be  bound  by 
that  weight.  There  was  no  security  that 
the  artide  delivered  at  the  store-house 
would  be  identical  in  weight  and  quality 
with  the  flax  or  oom  bought  and  weighed 
in  the  market.        ^ 

Mb*  YAKCE  said^  he  would  suggest 
that  the  articles  brought  into  the  market 
should  be  alone  weighed,  and  that  a&y  con- 
tract dependent  t^reon  should  take  effect 
without  the  public  w^hiog  of  the  bulk. 

Mft.  BICHARDSON  said,  he  approved 
of  iiie  principle  of  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures^  but  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  have  the  article  of  flax  weighea  in  the 
public  scale*  The  farmer  never  would 
DC  able  to  get  paid  on  the  same  day,  see- 
ing that  flax  alone  in  many  cases  would 
occupy  nearly  all  day  to  weigh.  He  also 
olqected  to  any  ckiuse  which  prevented 
the  farmer  firom  protecting  himself  by  re- 
weighing  the  article. 

Mb.  GREGORY  suggested^  Oiat  the 
clause  should  be  postp^oed,  and  brought 
up  again  on  the  Report,  with  Amende 
ments. 

Mb.  HA8SABD  said,  that  as  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  the  Committee  was  against 
his  Amendment,  he  would  withdraw  it, 
though  his  opinion  of  its  policy  was  un- 
changed* 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

BiR  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  thought 
that  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  samj^es 
might  be  cured  by  inserting  the  words 
*'and  delivered"  after  **s<^/'  so  as  to 
make  the  Act  apply  only  to  artidles  s<dd 
and  delivered  in  the  market. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report  he  would  insert 
a  clause  to  exempt  flax.  With  respect  to 
the  samples,  he  would  consider  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
brought  that  point  under  consideration. 
Sir  George  Qrey 


Cladse  Jagteed  t6;  as  was  ako  Clause  13. 

Clause  14  (Penalty). 

LoBD  JOHN  BROWNE  proposed  to  in- 
crease  the  penalties  for  fraud  by  wdghen 
by  r^idecing  th6  ofiender  incapable  of 
holding  office  in  future. 

Sift  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  doubted 
the  expediency  of  the  Amendment. 

LoBD  JOHK  BROWNE  said,  he  wtndd 
withdraw  it. 

Clause  agrui  to. 

Clauses  15  to  37  indusive,  Agreed  U, 

Clause  38  (Local  Public  Inquiry  thereon). 

LdBD  NAAS  said,  he  wished  to  drav 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  inquiiy 
coii£Brred  by  this  and  the  77th  daase 
upon  the  Lofcd  Lieutenant*  By  those 
clauses  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  power 
to  depute  to  any  person  or  peraons  ht 
desired  to  ^>point  as  CommisaioiDas  to 
inquire  Whether  the  existiiig  Hiarket  as- 
commodation  at  a  particular  place  was 
suffildent;  whether  aeW  markets  shoitld 
be  establbhed,  and  where  $  and  thejr 
would  also  have  to  settie  market  dayi^ 
and  to  naake  inquiries  of  a  very  eX' 
teneive  nature,  many  of  which  woidd  re* 
quire  that  c<^unsel  should  be  heard.  He 
(Lord  Naas)  was  of  opinion  that  some  ^is 
penson  of  experience  and  legal  knowledge 
should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose*  A 
salaiy  of  £l,000  or  £1,200  a  year  wo«kl 
obtfiun  the  services  of  such  a  Commis* 
sioner;  whereas,  if  there  were  numerooi 
local  inquiries,  the  expense  Would  be  end- 
less and  the  costs  great.  As  the  expemes 
were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Oonsoli- 
dated  Fund,  there  Was  i^o  difficulty  now 
as  to  the  funds,  but  he  believed  that  his 
suggestion,  if  adopted,  would  tend  towards 
economy. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  the  Govtra- 
ment  had  not  desired  to  Incr^kse  offietsls. 
but  rather  to  leave  local  enterprise  great 
liberty  to  regulate  its  own  afibirs.  But 
OB  a  new  system,  no  doubt,  a  oompeteat 
person  would  be  required ;  and  therafbie 
he  thought  tiiat,  for  a  time  at  least,  soim 
person  oi  standing  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  With  the 
consent  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £fid»- 
quw  he  had  determined,  if  it  met  widi 
tiie  approval  of  the  Committee,  to  take 
power  to  nominate  pm«ons  to  conduct  aaj 
inquiries  which  mi^t  be  aeeeasary,  and 
to  draw  on  the  Treasury  to  the  astiount  sf 
£§00  a  year,  for  five  years,  in  ^tfder  \a 
Ineet  the  expensea.  He  tb^ight  an  ofi- 
t&^  with  a  salary  of  £l,dOO  a  year  oa- 
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neoeseaiy)  and  be  hoped  the  Cotnmiftee 
would  aooet)t  bis  pxx^osal  as  a  ftdf  ooni''- 
proBiise. 

Mb.  MA0T7IBE  eaid,  be  beHered  tbtt 
a  Bill  to  lessen  the  nnmbw  of  official  per^* 
sons  in  Ireland  woold  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  country,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fiye  years  it  would  be  diffieult  to  foot  <mt 
a  gentleman  with  £500  a  year.  A  lease 
of  five  years  would  be  a  lease  for  life,  With 
the  probability  of  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion. In  his  opinion  the  proposal  saroured 
of  a  job. 

Sib  ROBEBT  PEEL  said,  that,  as  no 
doubt  he  should  be  in  the  House  at  the 
end  of  the  five  years,  he  would  take  very 
good  care  that  the  gentleman  should  be 
rooted  out.  It  was  important  to  employ 
persons  free  from  the  influence  of  local 
pr^udices. 

Mb.  beamish  said,  he  would  Assent 
to  the  proposal,  though  he  should  strongly 
object  to  a  permanent  offlce. 

Mb.  HASS  AKD  said,  he  thought  it  abso- 
lutely  necessary  that  tiie  inquiries  should 
be  conducted  by  one  person,  so  as  to  avoid 
conflicting  decisions. 

LoBB  ]M  AAS  asked,  whether  aU  the  in- 
quiries would  be  intrusted  to  one  indi- 
vidual? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,' not  unless 
the  local  authorities  desire  his  presence,  j 
They  would,  otherwise,  be  empowered  to 
make  the  inquiries  themselves. 

LoBB  NAAS  said,  that  that  being  the ! 
case,  he  could  hardly  accept  the  proposi- ! 
tiop.  He  did  not  think  it  would  woiit  I 
well  unless  there  was  uniformity  of  de-  j 
cision.  I 

Mb.  MAGTJIRE  said,  he  thought  that 
the  clatise  had  better  remain  as  it  stood. 

LoBD  If  AAS  said,  he  desired  to  know 
by  whom  the  expenses  would  be  borne  ? 

Mr.  CARBWELL  said,  that  in  a  for- 
mer Bill  extensive  powers  were  intrusted 
to  commissioners,  whereas  by  this  Bill 
they  were  given  to  the  Lord  lieutenant 
in  CeuDciL  In  En^and  the  promoters  of 
Bills  with  respect  to  Mis  and  markets 
paid  all  expenses,  and  he  had  thought  that 
it  was  only  reasonable  that  the  different 
looidities  in  Lrekmd  should  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  Orders  in  Council.  His  right 
hon.  Friend,  however,  had  persuaded  the 
Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  allow 
£500  a  year  for  Ave  years  §ar  the  expenses 
of  carrying  the  Act  into  effect,  and  he 
understood  that  the  money  would  be  ex- 
pended in  addition  to  the  provinoB  made 
by  the  undertakers.    Itwouldbedesirablie 


ttiat  many  inquiries  should  go  on  simnlta* 
neously,  that  all  fairs  and  markets  in  Ire« 
land  might  be  the  more  speeiUly  brought 
within  tiie  operation  of  the  Act» 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  Mnarked,  ttiat 
the  matter  night  be  safely  left  to  thd 
dediion  of  the  Gev^nment^ 

Ma.  H.  A.  HERBERT  suggested)  that 
the  precedent  of  the  Savings  Banks  A^ 
should  be  fbUowol  Under  it  power  was 
given  to  appoint  a  baivister  to  settlo  dis^^ 
putes.  Mr.  Tidd  Pri^,  having  been  ap-» 
pointed,  went  down  to  various  parts  (tf 
the  country  and  arranged  all  matters 
under  the  Act ;  and  in  Ui6  same  manner 
one  biurrister  eould  transat^t  tbo  duties 
under  the  Bill. 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  he  agreed  with  his 
noble  Friend  opposite.  He  thought  thai 
as  various  intricate  questions  wotud  arise 
under  the  Bill,  it  wa»  desirable  to  have^ 
in  the  first  instancoy  a  person  of  6onti^ 
derable  authority  and  weight  to  deoid^ 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  any  conflict  of  de« 
ciaions.  He,  however,  pi^rred  the  prb* 
posal  of  the  ri^  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Ped)  as  it  only  involved  4  temp<Mraary  at^ 
rangementw 

Lobb  NAAS  said^  he  would  suggest  aa 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that  instead  of 
appointing  the  oommissioner  fbr  five  years, 
he  should  be  appointed  for  whatever  t«mi 
the  Government  might  hereafter  direct. 

Mb.  HASSARD  observed,  that  there 
ought  to  be  power  under  tiie  Bill  to  ap-> 
point  at  least  three  eommiimonefSt 

Lobd  JOHN  BROWNE  said,  there  was 
an  advantage  in  having  only  one  oommis* 
sioner,  as  his  decisions  would  be  imiform. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  Appoint 
only  one  indrridual ;  but  it  might  be  neees* 
sary  to  have  more  in  the  event  of  demands 
fbr  decisions  eoming  from  diffenuU;  parts 
of  the  eountry  at  the  same  time^ 

Clause  agt^  tot  m  were  also  COauiess 
39  to  54,  inclusive. 

Clause  dd  (Order  in  Council). 

Mb.  HASSARD  asked,  whether  tho  tolls 
were  to  be  paid  on  the  entry  of  the  artiele« 
into  the  market  ? 

LoBo  JOHN  BROWNH  said,  that  t^ 
reply  nnist  affect  seriously  the  cattle  job^ 
bers — a  useful  class,  who  went  from  on» 
fdr  to  another.  The  sellers  should  not  bo 
asked  to  pay  tolls  if  they  did  not  part  witb 
their  goods* 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said^  that  tfae^ 
question  oould  be  more  suitably  raised  i» 
the  schedule. 
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-€laii0e  if^rftfd'^'  as  were  also  ClfiUBes 
56;  ,to  68  inblasiTe. 

^  €181186  ^9  (Petition  of  Local  Aathoriti^s 
or  BatepajBrA).    :  '       [^  . 

-He.  UASSARD  said,  he  proposed  to 
iBbert  woHte  to  the  effect  tiuit- where  at 
was  propoeed  to  eataUiah  a  sew  market  i<i 
^^'yicimtj  of  <St  within  jBrroito  of  another 
maorket, .  notioe  diould  be  giv^i  to  the 
owner  or  leasee^c.or  to  thei  pa^  in  ifeo^pt 
of.  the  tolls  thereof,:  lit  least  one  mpnth 
befi>i^  each  application  Should  be  oonsi- 
dered.  ^  <  . 

iWords  imserUi.       ■  / 

!  Olanse  agreed  to. 

rCUusee  70'to  76,  inolnsiTe  wei»  agreei 
to. 

Cl&iise  77  (Ext^ensea  .of  Eiecntion.  of 
Act).         .      , 

Mb.  OREGORY  said,  he  wished  to  add 
a  proyiao  to  the  elsose,  to.the  efiect  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  council  should 
appoint  an  inspector  for  five  years,  at  a 
■alary  of  £500  per  annum^  to  conduct 
any  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets and  feiirs,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  public  in  relation  thereto.'         ^ 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  the  GoTcm- 
ment  did  not  wish  t6  be  bound  to  gtre  any 
stated  sum  for  any  stated  period,  but  to  be 
left  entirely  free,  and  the  effect  of  the 
proyiso  would/  be  to  crieate  a  permanent 
office  for  at  least  five  years. 

LoKD  NAAS  said,  his  proposition  was 
to  appoint  only  one  inspector,  but  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  appoint  a  variety  of  inspectors,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Committee  to  de- 
cide the  question  at  once. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  could 
anure  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
variety  of  persons. 

Sib  GEORGE  GRET  said,  the  Vote  for 
£500  a  year  would  be  in  the  Estimates, 
and  any  hon.  Member  might  oppose  the 
grant. 

Mb.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  thought  the 
intention  of  the  Government  was  clear. 
Circumstances  might  arise  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  appoint  more  than  one 
inspector  at  the  same  time ;  for  instance, 
<me  might  be  required  for  the  north  and 
another  for  the  south  of  Ireland.  He 
thought  the  Government  ought  not  to  be 
bound  to  any  stated  course  of  action. 

Mb.  H.  a.  HERBERT  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  some  words  ought  to  be  in- 
serted to  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
Clause. 

Sir  George  Qrey 


Mb.  HASSARD  aaid,  he  would  vi^ 
that  aproviaQ  to  the  effect,  that  aU  iv 
quiries  under  the  Act  shoidd  be  ctcricd 
on  by  the  same  person,  as^ur  as  practi- 
cable,' w^uld:  meet  the  views  of  all  ptr- 
ties. 

Amendment  proposed,    - 

To  «ild  at  tike  end  of  the  Oteoae  the  radi 
"  Provided  aH  inquiries  under  this  Act  Bhall  bt 
oondacted  by  thje  same  person,  aa  fiu*  ai  pndi- 
cable." 

1^  GREGORY  said^  he  would  accept 
that  Amendment  in  lieu  of  his  own. 

Question  put>  <'Thdt  those  words  be 
there  added."  ^       ' 

The  Committee  dwidod: — Ayes  88; 
Noes  47:  Majority  .9. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 
..  IC^  BLA|[^  said,  that  in  certain  towni 
{he  weigh-masters  were  entitled  to  recdTe 
one  hal^enny  per  hundredweight  for  dii- 
charging  their  duties;  and  if  they  were 
allowed  to  miake^  that  claim  under  the 
new  Act^  they  would  obtain  the  lion's 
share.  In  towns  so.  circumstanced  no 
applioatiox^  would  be  made  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Acty  and  he  would  propoee, 
therefore,  that  the  salaries  of  such  per- 
sons should  not  exceed  what  they  bad 
been  in  receipt  of  on,  an  average  for  the 
preceding  five  years.  He  proposed  to  in- 
sert a  provision  afl;er  Clause  20»  enabling 
the  owners  pr  persons  entitled  to  the  tolb 
to  discharge  from  or  retain  such  weigh- 
masters  in  pfi|ce  on  the  terms  indicated 
by  him. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  must 
oppose  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BLAKE  urged  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  assent  to  the  proposal. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  would 
promise,  on  bringing  up  the  Report  to 
introduce  a  clause  on  the  subject 

Clause  negatived. 

M&.  BLAKE  said  he  would  then  pro- 
pose, after  Clause  23,  to  introduce  ^ 
following  clause: — 

**  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  tbe 
appointment  of  weigh  master  of  batter  and  taiitf 
of  butter,  under  the  Act  of  the  ilty  seeond  jssrof 
George  III.,  cap.  134,  sbaU  be  invested  in  tfd 
made  by  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  coonciUon  of 
the  boronffhs  and  towns  corporate  in  Ireland,  is- 
stead  of  the  major  and  aldermen  only  of  nA 
borough  or  town  corporate,  as  ia  by  the  said  AM 
prescribed." 

Mr.  CARDWELL  aaid  he  must  oppose 
the  clause,  as  being  quite  iocoiMtfleit 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  BilL 
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Mb.  HASSARD  said,  no  suoh  office  as 
that  of  taster  of  butter  was  contemplated 
by  the  Bill. 

Clanse  negatived. 

Schedules  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  consi- 
dered on  Thursday  next,  and  to  he  printed. 
[Bill  62.] 

COPYRIGHT   (WORKS    OF    ART)    BILL, 

COHMITTEB. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  (Copyright  in  Paintings,  Draw- 
ings, and  Photographs). 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  stated 
that  he  had  prepared  some  amendments 
with  the  view  of  giving  eflfect  to  sugges- 
tions made  by  hon.  Members  on  former 
occasions 

Me.  cavendish  BENTINCK  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  for  some  explanations 
with  respect  to  the  copjrright  in  the  copy 
of  a  picture,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
give  by  the  Bill.  He  would  admit  that 
the  Bill  was  an  improvement  on  that  of 
last  year.  He  should,  however,  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  term  "painting"  in 
the  bill  applied  to  original  pictures  only, 
or  included  a  copy,  so  as  to  give  copjrright 
in  a  copy  whilst  there  was  no  copyright 
in  the  original.  He  was  also  anxious  to 
know  whether  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Solicitor  General)  was  prepared  with 
a  clause  providing  for  registration  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  or  some  place  else,  in  order 
that  title  in  respect  to  copyright  might  be 
ascertained. 

Mr.  white  said,  he  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicicitor  General  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding, by  some  clause,  that  publishers 
of  prints  should  put  their  names  and 
the  date  of  publication  on  those  prints. 
For  the  last  ten  years  publishers  had  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  publishing  engravings 
without  any  name  or  date. 

Thb  solicitor  general  said  it 
was  intended  to  include  in  the  Bill  copies 
of  original  paintings,  because  any  man 
knew  that  copies  might  be  made  under 
circumstances  that  would  render  the  copy- 
ing of  those  copies  as  injurious  to  the 
owner  as  if  they  were  original  works.  In 
the  case  of  a  fresco,  for  example,  it  might 
become  necessary  to  take  a  copy  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  subject,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  nnjust  than  tiiat  a 
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person  making  such  a  copy  should  be 
deprived  of  his  work.  The  principle  on 
which  the  law  gave  a  copyright  in  en- 
gravings would  seem  to  apply  to  all  such 
copies.  But  by  the  clause  dealing  with 
that  matter  no  injustice  would  be  done 
to  any  one,  for  that  clause  preserved  the 
right  of  persons  to  make  tiieir  own  co- 
pies. There  might  be  copies  which  ought 
to  be  protected,  and  no  harm  could  be 
done  to  the  public  when  the  right  to  make 
copies  from  the  originals  would  remain. 
As  to  the  question  of  registration,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  that  subject  might 
be  brought  forward,  and  he  had  prepared 
two  clauses  providing  for  a  registration  of 
the  written  title  to  copyright.  These  he 
would  bring  up  at  the  proper  time.  As 
to  the  point  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton,  they  all  knew  that  a 
practice  existed  among  engravers  of  selling 
what  were  called  "  proofs  before  letters," 
which  were  without  any  name.  He  be- 
lieved that  every  person  who  did  that 
exposed  himself  to  a  great  danger  of  losing 
his  copyright.  That  case  was  provided 
for  under  an  existing  Act. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that 
the  observations  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  had  hardly  been  answered.  He 
wonld  put  the  case  of  an  artist  selling  a 
picture,  and  retaining  no  copyright  in  that 
picture.  If  the  artist  afterwards  made  a  du- 
plicate original,  how  would  matters  stand  ? 
They  all  Imew  that  those  things  were  often 
reproduced  in  that  way,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine  between  copies  and  du- 
plicate originals.  How  was  the  second  pic- 
ture to  stand  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  copy- 
right in  it,  or  not  ?  He  wished  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  let  all  the 
questions  under  this  Bill  be  decided  by 
a  court  of  record. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
would  consider  before  the  bringing  up  of 
the  report  whether  words  should  not  be 
inserted  to  the  effect  that  an  original  work 
being  sold  without  copyright,  no  subse- 
quent copy  or  repetition  of  the  same 
work  should  be  entitled  to  copyright. 

SiB  MATTHEW  RIDLEY  said,  he  was 
glad  that  a  system  of  registration  was  to 
be  established.  Such  a  system  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  security  of  pro- 
perty. 

Mb.  HARVEY  LEWIS  said,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  at  present 
to  include  photographs  in  a  Bill  of  the 
kind.  Photography  was  not  a  fine  arty 
but  a  mechanical  process.  At  some  future 
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period  it  might  be  expedient  to  giye  pro* 
testioa  to  photographers. 

Tbb  BOLICITOB  GENEEAL  obeenred, 
thftt  although,  Btrictly  and  techaioally 
speaking,  a  photogn^^h  was  not  in  one 
ienae  to  be  treated  as  a  wcnrk  of  fine  art, 
yet  T ery  ocmsiderable  esqpense  was  fre- 
qnently  incnrred  in  obtaining  good  pho- 
tographs. Persons  had  gone  to  foreign 
coontries^-to  the  Crimea,  Syrut,  and 
Egypt— for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
Tfdokble  series  of  photographs,  and  had 
thos  entailed  upon  themselyes  a  large 
expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  money. 
Was  it  just  that  the  moment  they  re- 
turned home  other  persons  should  be  al- 
lowed, by  obtaining  negatiyes  from  their 
positiyes,  to  enrich  themselyes  at  their 
expense?  He  oould  not  consent  to  ex- 
clude photographs  from  the  Bill. 

Mn.  HENNESSY  suggested,  that  at  all 
eyents  photographic  portraits  should  be 
excluded.  A  yisit  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
not  necessary  for  taking  the  portrait  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  preyent  the  public  from 
obtaining  a  copy  of  his  likeness. 

Clause  a^eia  to;  as  were  also  Clauses 
2to4. 

Clause  5  (Penalties  on  fraudulent  Pro- 
ductions and  Sales). 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
inquire  what  was  meant  by  the  words 
**  eyery  ofSonder  shall  forfeit  to  eyery  per- 
son aggrieyed."  Was  it  the  man  who 
painted^  or  who  purchased  the  picture, 
or  both  ? 

Tm  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  the 
words  iu  practice  sufficiently  explained 
themselyeB.  The  person  aggrieyed  would 
be  the  artist  whose  name  was  fraudulent- 
ly used,  or  the  person  on  whom  the  fab- 
ricated work  was  fraudulently  palmed  off, 
or  it  might  be  both. 

Clause  agreed  io. 

Clause  6  (Recoyery  of  Pecuniary  Penal- 
ties). 

ICb.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  then  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whether  he 
would  consent  to  strike  out  those  clauses 
giving  summary  jurisdiction  to  magis- 
trates ?  It  was  hardly  fair  to  throw  upon 
them  the  decision  of  questions  which  were 
to  be  determined  not  by  reference  to  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  *  but  simply  upon  opi- 
nions giyen  that  a  particular  thing  was 
painted  by  a  particular  person.  Matters 
of  that  nature  ought  to  go  before  a  court 
of  reoco-d,  which  would  be  protect^  in 
case  it  came  to  a  wrong  decision.  lu- 
Mr,  Harvey  Lewis 
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quiring  into  suoh  questions  as  wbeQMr  a 
man  was  still  liying,  or  had  lired  Yiihin 
the  last  twenty  years,  must  Dcoenarilyoo- 
cupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  be  Toy  •&- 
barrassiug  to  a  tribunal  pressed  vith  other 
business.  The  jurisdiction,  moreoT^,wia 
to  be  determined  by  the  residence  ef  the 
offender;  and  if  the  magirtrtte  nude 
a  mistake  as  to  his  residence,  hevai 
a  wrongdoer  from  the  beginning.  No- 
thing was  more  difficult  than  to  fix  t 
man^B  residence,  especially  men  of  tin 
class  who  would  be  likely  to  commit  to 
offences.  The  hon.  Member  for  Qm- 
cester  was  once  questioned  with  regudto 
Ids  residence,  and  replied  Uiat  he  readed 
sometimes  at  one  plaice  and  Bometimes  at 
another,  being  a  Lord  of  the  Tressmj. 
He  was  then  asked  where  he  sl^t,  sad  be 
replied  that  he  usually  slept  most  in  lb 
House  of  Commons.  The  proper  jurist 
tion  of  justices  was  to  keep  thepeaoca^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  setlleiDeDtof 
disputes  between  artists  and  photognpk- 
era,  which  were  often  carried  on  with^ 
greatest  bitterness.  If  a  short  and  diirp 
way  of  settling  differences  were  leqniiite, 
why  not  send  the  cases  to  the  (koD^ 
Courts? 

Tm  SOIICITOE  GENERAL  said,  fiie 
clause  to  which  tiie  right  hon.  Gentkmia 
objected  was  taken,  he  belieyed,  in  sob- 
stance,  if  not  in  form,  ftom  two  Adx  » 
jjfori  materid,  which  l]^d  not  been  fbosd 
produotiye  in  practice  of  any  of  the  incfli' 
yeniences  anticipated  from  this  measoe. 
Strong  representations  had  been  made  to 
him,  that  if  cases  such  as  the  BiU  vss  is- 
tended  to  meet  were  driyen  into  the  Gosit 
of  Chancery  or  the  courts  of  commoo  Isv, 
the  yalue  of  the  remedy  would  be  destror* 
ed.  He  belieyed  it  would  be  quite  with- 
out precedent  to  giye  such  power  aevv 
suggested  to  the  County  Courts,  vbk^ 
had  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  did  not  OiB^ 
the  other  Acts  to  which  the  hon.  id 
learned  Gentleman  referred  could  be  voi 
to  be  in  pari  wuOerid.  There  vm  oob* 
paratiydiy  little  difficulty  in  tucniog  oiff 
page  after  page  of  books  and  seeing  vb^ 
ther  they  contained  the  same  word^  wbik 
nobody  but  an  artist  could  undertike  to 
say  that  one  picture  was  an  imitatioiK^ 
another.  The  penalty  inflicted,  moreortr, 
was  not  strictly  a  penalty,  inasmooh  is  ii 
did  not  go  to  the  Queen  or  to  the  coun- 
try, but  to  the  person  aggrieyed.  It  y* 
therefore,  more  in  the  nature  of  damig^ 

Mb.  CONINGHAM  suggrated,  thattk 
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claoae  Bhould  be  made  to  extend  to  the 
case  of  engrayings. 

Mb.  BlSreiNCK  Loped  the  hon.  Qen- 
tlemaii  would  give  way  on  the  question  of 
referring  decisions  in  matters  of  art  to  the 
justices.  At  all  erentsy  it  ought  to  be 
Inade  optionaL  

Thb  solicitor  GElTBItAL  said,  he 
cotild  not  see  why  the  same  remedies 
which  were  applicable  to  copyright  in 
books  and  designs  should  not  be  applied 
to  copyright  in  pictures.  He  saw  no 
objection  to  extending  the  penalties  to 
breach  of  copyright  in  engravings. 

M^  HEltLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
proceeding  prescribed  in  the  clause  a  most 
anomalous  one.  He  moved  the  omission 
of  the  word  "  either." 

Amendment  proposed^  in  page  5,  line 
58,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  ei^er." 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  either  ^ 
stand  part  of  the.  Clause.'* 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  29  ; 
Noes  21 !  Majority  8. 

daose  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Semtuning  Clauses  a^^eed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  m  amended,  to  be  conti- 
dered  on  Hmreday  next,  and  to  be  vrmM. 
[Bin  53.] 

House  adjoamed  at  Twelve 
o'elook. 


UOTJSfi    OF   LORDS, 
PrUUhf,  Mafe\  21,  1862. 

|liin7TM.>--PvBU0  BIUJ.--3*  Writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus  into  Her  Majesty^s  Possessions  Abroad; 
Officers'   Commissions  (    Consolidated  Fund 

(£ie,ooe,ooe). 

Their  Lordahipt  met ;  and  haring  ffooe 
through  the  business  on  the  paper  without 
debate. 

House  a4i<^™ed  «l  a  quarter  past 

five  o'clock,  to  Blondaj  aezt^  a 

quarter  before  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 

Friday^  Mdn^  21^  1£63. 

Munins.] — PuBuo  Bxlu.^I*'  Education  (Soot* 
land) ;  Police  and  ImproToment  (Scotland). 
T  Iiu^osora. 


TOS    PUCENIX    PARK,    DUBUN. 
QUESTION* 

Sir  BDWARD  6R0OAN  siiid,he  rose 
to  asV  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If 
any  and  what  steps  have  been  taken,  or  arB 
intended  to  be  taken,  bj  the  Oo?emment^ 
for  c4rrj(Dg  tnto  effect  the  prayer  of  the 
Memorial  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  10th  May,  1861,  relattre 
to  the  plantinflT  of  ornamental  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  making  of  iraiki 
and  pleasure-grounds,  in  the  Phosniz  Parity 
Dublin,  as  has  been  done  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  in  the  Victoria  and  Battersen 
Parks? 

Sir  ROBERT  PBBL  tn  reply  satd« 
that  that  subject  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Irish  Goyemment, 
and   tliey  had  giren  theh*  sanction  to  % 

Slan  for  the  improvement  of  Pbosnix  Park* 
y  planting  it  with  ornamental  and  other 
trees;  but  the  question  was  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Treasury. 

COMMISSION  OF  INi^UIRT  INTO  MINGS. 
QUESTION. 

Mft.  INGRAM  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  If  he  will  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  Bouse  a  copy  of  the  Oommission 
recently  fssued  to  inquire  as  to  oeitain 
classes  of  Mines  ? 

Sir  GEORGB  ORET  said,  that  Oeiii- 
mtssum  did  not  at  all  refer  to  coltierles, 
iron-stone  mines,  or  mines  which  were  now 
the  subjeet  of  inspection.  He  had  no 
objection  to  lay  a  eepir  on  the  table  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  wontd  move  for  H^ 

StTPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  (Supplj)  read« 
Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  lU?e  the 

Chair.  "^ 

COLONIAL  FORTIFICATIONS. 
BiaoLimoir. 

M ft.  BAXTER  said,  that  it  irould  ke  k 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  rather 
more  than  a  fortnight  pretionsly  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  A« 
Mills)  called  their  attention  to  the  RepoH 
of  the  Select  Committee  which  sat  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Militaty 
Expenditure,  and  on  that  occasion  his  hon. 
Friend  mored  a  Resolution  that  the  eolo- 
nies  should  proti4*|y,fei;||i«^W^lttter. 
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nal  order  and  Beoority.  Quite  ooncarring 
with  that  Retolutioo,  but  thinking  it  did 
not  go  far  enough,  inasmuch  as  it  embraced 
only  one  of  the  three  principal  points  which 
had  been  insisted  upon  both  in  the  Report 
of  that  Committee  and  in  the  evidence 
taken  before  it,  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  placed  on 
the  notice  paper  an  addition  to  the  Reso- 
lution, to  the  effect  that  the  colonies  should 
not  only  provide  for  their  own  internal 
order  and  security,  but  should  also  assist 
in  their  external  defence,  and  that  for  the 
future  there  should  be  no  charge  upon 
the  Imperial  Treasury  for  fortifications, 
unless  in  the  case  of  great  fortresses. 
The  House  unanimously  adopted  the  Reso- 
lution of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  addition  which  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  pro> 
posed  to  it ;  but  in  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  that  addition  his  hon.  Friend,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
stated  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  need- 
less, because  neither  the  existing  nor  any 
other  Government  would  multiply  those 
fortifications,  which  he  agreed  with  him 
(Mr.  Baxter)  in  condemning.  That  state- 
ment was  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  second 
part  of  the  addition  was,  therefore,  not 
moved.  Only  three  days  after  the  Reso- 
lution was  passed,  however^  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who,  no  doubt,  had  not  had  as  much 
time  as  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  to  look 
into  the  question, came  down  to  that  House, 
and  in  moving  the  Fortification  Vote  in 
Committee  insisted  that  the  Government 
bad  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  second 
part  of  his  (Mr.  Baxter's)  Resolution  ;  and 
therefore  that  he  was  quite  consistent  in 
proposing  in  Committee  Votes,  not  only 
for  the  current  expenditure  and  repairs  of 
those  fortifications,  but  also  for  new  works. 
The  policy  thus  indicated  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  it  incum- 
bent on  him  (Mr.  Baxter)  to  bring  the 
question  again  before  the  House,  and  to 
invite  a  distinct  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  that  House,  which  might  remove  all 
misapprehension  on  the  subject.  Now,  the 
Report  of  the  important  Committee,  and  the 
evidence  taken  before  it,  on  colonial  mili- 
tary expenditure,  enabled  him  to  submit  a 
Resolution  which,  if  not  couched  in  the 
very  words,  certainly  expressed  the  opinions 
of  very  distinguished  members  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  who  had  had  more  lei^ 
sure  to  investigate  the  subject  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War. 
The  views  embodied  in  the  Resolution  he 
was  about  to  propose  were  the  views  not 
Mr.  £<Mter 


only  of  humble  Members  of  the  Hoase, 
who,  like  himself,  believed  that  in  theere&t 
of  war  they  must  trust  to  their  dsysI  sopre- 
macy  for  defending  their  distant  colonies, 
and  who  also  desired  to  see  some  of  theii 
colonies  more  self-reliant  than  thej  were, 
but  they  were  also  the  views  expresBed, 
and  rery  ably  advocated,  before  the  Select 
Committee  by  the  late  lamented  Lord  Her- 
berty  Earl  Grey,  to  some  extent  bj  tlie 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  very  strongly  and  for- 
cibly by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxcbeqoer, 
and  by  the  Right  Hoa.  Robert  Love. 
That  being  so,  it  would  be  neeesaary  for 
him,  with  a  view  to  prove  his  case,  to  read 
a  few  extracts  to  the  Uouie  from  the 
evidence  given  by  those  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men. The  two  last  paragraphs  of  tke 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  which  s&t 
to  consider  the  question  of  colonisl  aSor 
tary  expenditure  were  to  the  follovjof 
effect :  First — 

"That  the  multiplication  of  fortified  pbeo, 
and  the  erection  of  fortifications  in  diitutt  colo- 
nial possessions,  snob  as  Mauritias,  on  a  scale  n- 
quiring  for  their  defencea  fiur  greater  Dombertf 
men  than  could  be  spared  for  them  in  the  erestof 
war,  involve  a  useless  expenditure,  and  £ul  to  pro- 
vide an  eflScient  protection  for  places  the  defeoee 
of  which  maioly  depends  on  supefioritjitM." 

Second — 

*<  That  the  tendenoj  of  modem  wsrfiM  is  to 
strike  blows  at  the  heart  of  a  hostile  Power,  ud 
that  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  coooentnti  (te 
troops  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Ush^ 
Kingdom  as  much  as  po^ible,  andto  tnutnuiily 
to  naval  supremacy  for  securing  against  foreip 
aggression  the  distant  dependencies  of  the  Ea* 
piro." 

Any  hon.  Gentleman  who  took  an  interest 
m  the  subject,  by  referring  to  the  teroi  d 
his  Resolution,  would  find  that  the  fint 
part  of  it  was  expressed  in  the  very  Ita- 
guage  of  the  Report  of  the  Committ^u^ 
his  object  was  to  get  that  House  to  cm- 
firm  recommendations  which  were  ytssd 
unanimously  by  that  Committee.  He  vts 
firmly  convinced,  that  until  the  Home  iak 
a  decided  stand,  and  gave  a  decided  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  there  would  be  bo 
adequate  guarantee  against  expenditure  d 
that  kind.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  would  loA 
back  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  tbe  hst 
few  years,  they  would  find  a  vote  of  mooej, 
which  varied  in  amount,  but  wbieh  vis 
always  to  be  found,  not  only  for  the  repiir 
of  fortifications  in  the  colonies,  but  also  f^ 
carrying  on  forts  that  had  recently  hea 
erected  there,  and  for  new  defenees  ^ 
places  which  every  witness  who  sppesie^ 
before  the  Committee  told  them  they  woii^ 
never  venturei  to^garmoo^^or  that  it  wofll^ 
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he  a  positive  source  of  danger  to  attempt 
to  do  80  in  time  of  war.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  told  the  Committee — and 
the  words  struck  him  (Mr.  Baxter)  forci- 
bly at  the  time— that  what  he  was  afraid 
of  was,  not  i|nj  grand  or  comprehensive 
scheme  of  fortifications,  for  that  would 
alarm  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country,  but  he  was  afraid  of  minute  de- 
mands insidiously  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  was  what  was  going  on 
at  the  present  moment*  and  it  was  that 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  Resolution 
to  guard  against  and  prevent  for  the  fn* 
ture.  That  T^ry  year  they  had  already 
voted  £43,000  for  for^ificatioqs  of  that 
kind,  and  that  was  quite  exclusive  of  the 
expenditure  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  which 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  complain  of— 
and  they  were  distinctly  told  in  the  Army 
Estimates  that  a  further  sum  would  be 
required,  for  that  the  works  in  progress 
would  have  to  be  completed.  Doubtless, 
by-and-by,  they  would  be  told  that  those 
works  required  to  be  greatly  extended  and 
enlarged,  and  that  was  the  way  in  which 
the  '*  insidious  *'  process  went  on.  They 
were  asked  every  year  to  vote  a  small  sum, 
which  yery  soon  ran  up  to  a  large  sum. 
Almost  every  witness  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee,  except  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  those  fortifica- 
tions were  of  no  manner  of  use.  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  in  his  memorandum,  which 
WAS  laid  before  the  House,  told  them  that 
the  Government  offices  were  full  of  schemes 
of  colonial  fortifications  on  a  grand  scale ; 
and  Earl  Grey  made  this  very  just  observ^i- 
tion,  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  thought,  before  the 
Committee,  that  of  late  years  the  House  of 
Commons  had  shown  such  a  lavish  dispo- 
sition in  regard  to  public  expenditure  that 
really  be  did  not  know  to  what  a  length 
of  extravagance  they  might  be  induced  to 
go  in  spending  money  upon  colonial  forti* 
fications.  He  wished  to  give  the  House 
a  few  examples  of  the  sort  of  expenditure 
of  which  he  complained.  One  of  the  most 
important  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  was  the  late  lamented  Lord 
Herbert,  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
question,  and  who  favoured  the  Committee 
with  most  admirable  and  distinct  evidence. 
Lord  Herbert  was  asked  by  the  chairman 
(Question  No.  3,559)— 

"It  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses  that 
in  the  Bahamas  we  have  spent  since  the  general 
peace  two  millions  of  monej,  and  that  we  have 
never  kept  up  a  force  there  sufficient  to  resist 


the  crews  of  two  firigates ;  do  you  approve  of  that 
ezpenditnre  of  money  V* 

To  which  Lord  Herbert  replied — 

'*  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  asked  to  do  it, 
I  should  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Under  Secretary  Elliot  was  asked^ 

"  It  is  stated  in  your  memorandum  that  it  was 
proposed  to  expend  £S5,00Q  on  the  works  at  New 
Providenoe,  in  the  Bahamas  f" 

His  answer  was,  ••  It  was."  With  regard 
to  Bermuda,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  full  amount  of  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  times  past ;  but  let  the 
House  consider  what  was  in  store  for  it. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  asked — 

"I  presume  we  have  not  come  to  the  end  of 
oar  expenses  with  respect  to  the  fortifications  of 
Bermuda  V 

He  answered,  •*  Oh  dear,  no."  He  was 
then  asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Co- 
ventry (Mr.  Bllice)— 

"  Has  there  been  any  Report  with  respect  to 
the  further  fortifications  which  may  be  necessary 
for  Bermuda?— We  have  full  Reports  now,  but 
we  have  to  make  out  the  estimates  before  we 
come  to  a  deoisloa  as  to  what  part  of  the  Report 
we  shall  adopt." 

"  But  in  any  view  of  the  case,  the  expense  of 
those  fortifications  will  be  very  oonsiderable  ? — 
It  wiU  be,  I  dare  say,  £200,000  or  £300,000." 

So  much  for  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda. 
He  would  next  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  case  of  the  Mauritius.  It 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place  and  pre- 
sumptuous for  him  to  offer  any  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  works  at  Mauritius,  or 
to  say  whether  the  money  which  had  been 
spent  there  had  been  thrown  away  or  not. 
But  he  should  summon  before  the  House 
witnesses  whose  opinions  hon.  Members 
would,  no  doubt,  consider  of  value.  Thus, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  to  the  Com- 
mittee— 

**  I  am  not  In  fitvour  of  a  very  extensive  system 
of  fortifications  for  the  Mauritius.  The  Mauri- 
tins  must  in  the  long  run  depend  upon  the  fleet ; 
and  although  I  think- it  important  that  we  should 
have  a  certain  amount  of  fortification  to  enable 
the  troops  we  maintain  there  to  hold  their  posi- 
tion until  relieved  by  a  fleet,  still  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  fortifications  carried  too  far,  because 
I  should  look  upon  them  then  rather  as  a  source 
of  danger  than  as  a  protection  to  the  colony." 

Earl  Grey  told  them  that — 

**  To  spend  money  upon  the  Mauritius  so  as  to 
be  able  to  defend  it  against  an  enemy  superior 
to  us  upon  the  sea,  seems  to  me  a  great  waste  of 
money." 

The  third  witness  was  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  whom  this  question  was 
put  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee — 

"We  have  evidence  before  us  from  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  the  chief  authority  among  engineers. 
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tbat  eren  the  monej  we  have  alrei^^  etpended 
upon  the  Maaritjas  would  be  by  no  means  sufi- 
clent  to  complete  the  defenoee  ef  the  island,  but 
a  much  larger  mam  if ,  in  his  opioiQn>  neoesaary. 
Woald  70U  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  tt 
oontinue  this  system  of  fortifying  a  possession  like 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  ef  this  eountzy  V*-*^*  Ho ;  1  siwuld  say 
the  proper  mode  of  defending  the  Maundue  is  by 
our  fleet,  and  that  the  mere  fortifying  it  to  pr»> 
▼ent  the  hui^rag  of  an  enemy,  if  that  be  the  idea 
referred  to,  is  an  idea  that  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
Ulned." 

The  case  of  the  loniao  Tf^lanils  was  one 
which  did  oot,  perhaps,  come  so  distinctly 
within  the  soope  of  his  (Mr.  Baxter *»)  Re- 
aolution.  But  he  would  gi^e  to  the  House 
the  evideace  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bz- 
chequer  as  to  the  enormous  ezpenditvrf 
there.  The  right  boo.  Oentieman  staled 
to  the  CommUlee — 

**  With  regard  to  the  question  of  CoHu^  ther% 
and  there  alone,  we  have  extensiTc  fortifications, 
of  a  class  that  are  termed  defensible ;  but  although 
thej  are  termed  defensible,  1  am  extremely  scep- 
tical as  to  the  question  whether  they  can  be  de- 
Ifended.*'  * 

Again,  he  added — 

••With  respect  to  the  Ibrttflcations  of  Corfli,  I 
eonliMs  it  appears  to  me,  without  presuming  to 
give  an  autberilatlve  opinion,  tiud  there  nwst  be 
the  greatest  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  posse»-  i 
sion  of  these  fortifications,  in  the  event  of  a  war,"  I 

What  he  maintained  was,  that  for  the  de-  ! _     , ,  ,_  _ 

fences  of  our  distant  possessions  thej  must  j  tions.  it  would  be'^fono/  that  thej  M 
trust  to  our  naral  supremacy.  As  long  as  '  gone  on  eontinuallj  rotiiig  rams  of  mmef 
thatsupremacj  was  upheld,  these  fortifica-,  for  fortifications  in  Canada,  NewfooB^ 
tions  were  of  no  use.  The  House  ought ,  land,  Jamaica,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mi 
not  to  forffot  that  the  introduction  of  steam  ;  other  colonies  which  ought  to  pa j  their 
power  had  giren  them  great  advantages  1  own  expenses.  He  contended  that  it  wsi 
m  time  of  war.  Indeed,  it  had  entirely  |  the  bonnden  duty  of  the  Home  to  step  11 
changed  the  state  of  things  on  which  the  and  pass  sach  a  ResoMion  aa  that  wiiA 
system  of  which  he  now  complained  waa  ;  he  proposed,  whioh  should  assert  thai  thi 
based.  In  former  times  it  was  impossible  expense  of  these  things  shonld  be  benrt 
for  them  to  defend  their  distent  posses-  j  by  the  colonial  treasury.  Nor  coold  Hbm 
mn$  without  something  of  the  kind«  but ,  ootonies  oome  to  the  House  and  say  then 


the  wisest  thinr  we  eouM  now  4owo^kye# 
them  up  again.'  ■Do70«agteeiAthat<^ii^f* 
Admiral  Brskrae's  reply  was— 

*'I  think  that  many  of  our  ootonial  ibrtilei* 
tions  might  be  deetrey^d  with  great  advatofs.* 

Lord  Herbert  took  precisely  the  sane  liev 
of  the  question.  If  that  oonvineiBg  ni 
overwhelming  testimony  were  not  sslB- 
cient,  he  did  not  know  what  the  Hoos 
would  require  before  it  passed  the  fnl 
part  of  the  Resotntion  wbieh  he  had  ts 
submit.  The  seoond  part  of  the  Resolt- 
tion  was  couched  in  the  rery  words  na^ 
use  ef  before  the  Oommitteeby  Lord  Ee^ 
bert.     That  noble  Lord  was  aal^ed-^ 

"  What  is  your  general  opinion  aa  te  ths  a> 
penditure  upon  snoh  foftiileadons  as  «e  mms^ 
sary  in  celoaiee ;  is  that  a  charge  pioyeily  fcflin 
upon  the  British  Treasury  ?-*f  am  agalast  thai 
altogether.    Ton  allude  to  such  as  the  Bahssai. 

"I  exclude simplj Imperial  finrtresses, and tt&i 
to  such  fortf  floations  as  are  necessary  in  hartem^ 
or  at  seats  el  gofemment  of  oeUaiM,  pnfm^m 
called?" 

Lord  Herbert's  reply  to  that  qaeitiM 
was  9 — *'  I  should  say  that  the  expease  ii 
not  properly  chargeable  upon  the  Inpe* 
rial  Exoheqaer."  Those  wttre  the  nrj 
words  of  the  second  part  of  the  Resolotiot. 
Exelusive  of  Halifax,  or  anj  other  part  of 
the  self^goreming  coloniea  which  might  hi 
considered  necessary  as  great  narJ  its* 


now  the  faoiJities  of  leconuit'on  were  ao 

great,  and  the  meaina  of  cottmiNiMs<aien  aa 

rapid,,  that  they  had  no  oecasion  to  scatter 

their  army  all  oyer  the  world  to  garrison 

those  forts.     So  far  from  the  garrisoning 

of  the  forts  beii^  an  advantege  to  ua.  it 

was  a  souree  of  danger  and  disadrantage  \  erery'shiinng  required  for  ite  fortileatifla 

to  US  m  time  of  war.     What  did  Adnjiral   and  for  barracks,  but  it  bad  proridcd  i^ 

Er^kine  say  00  that  point  before  the  Com-  tillery.     The  Colony  of  Victoria,  also,  bs- 

tnitiea?     The   Chairman   put   tbis  quaa-j  sides  paying   for  its   necessary  fortifiea- 


were  none  which  took  a  better  part  thai 
themselTes.  The  little  colonj  of  Britiih 
Ouiana  paid  fbr  its  own  daf)snees^  and  itt 
former  gofemor,  Mr.  Woodhonee,  ssU 
they  had  lately  expended  large  sanf  if 
money.     New  South  Wales  not  only  ^ 


tion  to  Adaoiral  Rrski 


I  tions*  had  gone  to  great  expense  for  ord- 
'•  Earl  Grey,  who  has  giTcn  evidence  before  tUs  1  nance.     These  were  the  reasons  which  is* 
Committee,  said,  •  The  expeHenoe  we  hate  had  of  duced  him  to  ask  the  House  to  ai&«  the 
the  past  seems  to  me  to  lead  to  the  coneiusion  I  p^.«i.,*:^«  ..u:!!  u     u  j  *  n* 

that  almost  the  whole  of  the  moneywehaTespentt^^*"^^^''^'^^  ^*  had  to  propose.    He 
upon  colonial  fortifications  has  heen  so  much  ah-  I  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ho  had  looked  tals 


aolatelj  wasted ;  and  that  with  respect  to  many   the  subject  woqld  ba  of  opinion  that  ths 
kt  gnat  expense,  Reoolution  would  ha?»  the  remotest  tea- 


of  those  ibrciflcations  ereeted  at 
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deney  to  ftliemtte  tbe  affeetkms  of  the  oolo* 
nies  from  the  mother  ooontrj.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Reeolatioa,  if  aeted  on, 
would,  white  Kghtening  the  weight  of  the 
British  Estimates,  enable  this  counCiy  to 
concentrate  its  strength,  and  thereby  aid 
the  colonies  in  time  of  war.  A  perseve- 
ran^  in  the  polioj  enuneiated  in  his  Re- 
solotion  wonid  also  eneoatmge  among  the 
different  members  of  the  ootonial  empire 
that  spirit  of  self-relianoe  which  mnst  al- 
ways  eonstitnte  theirbest  strength  and  prove 
their  truest  bulwark.  The  hon.  Member 
condiided  by  moving  an  Amendment — 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  **  to  the  end 
of  the  <iwMliea,  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  in 
tbe  opinien  of  this  Booie,  tlie  mulftipBoatioa  of 
fortified  pUcei  io  distant  PoMOMiona  involves  a 
Qse&ess  eipendltnre ;  and  that  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  Fortifications  at  places  not  being 
peat  Naval  Stations,  ia  sel^governed  CkHonies, 
IS  not  a  propsr  charge  on  the  Imperial  Tmasofy," 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  CHILDBRS  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  Resolution.  The  first  part  of  it  was 
word  for  word  a  repetition  of  a  passage  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  whilst 
the  second  was  taken  from  the  language  of 
the  late  Lord  Herbert ;  and  the  only  objec- 
tion  which  he  conceived  coald  be  raised  was 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  as  in  point  of  fact 
no  Ministry  would  carry  out  any  different 
policy  from  that  pointed  out  in  the  Motion. 
He  would,  however,  venture  to  say  a  few 
worda  in  its  support  in  a  colonial  point  of 
view.  Speaking  especially  of  the  colonies 
referred  to  in  the  second  part  of  the  Re- 
solution,  he  would  remind  the  House  that 
it  was  not  dealing  with  colonies  governed 
as  they  used  to  be ;  and  though  it  would  be 
well  for  the  War  OfKce  and  Cobnial  Office 
to  lay  down  such  principles  as  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Resolution,  yet  it  would 
be  far  more  satisfi^tory  to  the  colonies 
having  a  free  form  of  government^  if  the 
adoption  of  those  principles  were  the  act 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The 
adoption  of  that  course  would  be  most 
likely  to  attain  the  end  which  this  country 
had  in  view,  and  he  would  upon  that 
gromid  strongly  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  Resolution.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
less  wealthy  and  thinly-populated  colonies. 
DO  doubt  the  paucity  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal  rendered  it  expedient  that  the 
proposal  should  be  gradually  applied  ;  but 
there  was,  it  was  very  clear,  a  disposition 
among  them  to  act  on  the  principle  which 
had  been  pointed  out^  if  the  path  m  that 
direction  were  only  distinctly  laid  down. 

Amendment  proposed. 


Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  oat  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  cave  said,  the  points  mooted  in  the 
hon.  Mea>ber  for  Montrose's  speech  ap- 
peered  to  be  of  a  twofold  nature — the  dis- 
tribution of  the  expenditure  for  necessarj 
works,  and  the  formation  of  works  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  unnecessary.  These 
were  elear  and  distbct  issues.  The  first 
appeared  to  be  the  same  as  that  lately 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tannton, 
and  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  that  oeeasien.  He 
would  avoid  as  much  as  possible  ground 
already  trodden.  There  was  an  important 
consideratien,  which  wae  too  much  lost 
sight  of— ^namely,  the  fond  from  which 
colonial  contributions  were  to  be  derived. 
The  House  knew  that  in  young  and  thinly* 
peopled  countries  direct  taxation  to  any- 
great  degree  was  impossible,  and  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  revenue  must  be  raised 
by  import  duties.  Now,  complaints  had 
lately  been  made  of  the  high  import  dutiee 
levied  in  Canada,  wiiich  were  detrimental, 
it  was  said,  to  o«r  manufacturing  interests. 
But  it  wae  argued  in  Canada,  that  if  the 
mother  country  insisted  upon  larger  contri- 
butions from  Uanadft  towards  her  military 
expenses,  she  conld  no  longer  object  to> 
those  duties  from  which  the  fands  must 
come ;  ner,  indeed,  to  difierential  doties,  or 
the  iotroduotion  of  favoured  nation  claases 
into  their  Customs  Aets— thus  pomting  to 
a  disability  ineurred  by  the  eonoeetien  witb 
the  mother  country  which  was  often  mucb 
felt  in  the  colonies.  He  confessed  to  re- 
garding with  mvch  distaste  the  habit  whicb 
seemed  periodical  in  this  country,  of  look^ 
ing  toe  closely  mto  the  money  cost  of  out 
dependencies.  Withont  going  into  th^ 
general  advantages  of  colonies,  or  what  he 
thought  Lord  Overstone  eaUed  the  actual 
money  value  of  the  reputation  of  power 
given  by  extended  empire,  be  would  set 
against  this  eost  the  trade,  which  was  far 
greater  per  head  with  our  colonies  than  it 
would  be  if  they  were  independent,  and  far 
less  liable  to  interruption.  The  instance 
of  the  United  States  proved  both  these  pro- 
positions. He  would  point  to  the  eifect  of 
that  trade,  especially  of  late  years,  in  raising 
the  value  of  property  and  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  mother  country,  and  thus  contributing 
in  a  great  degree  to  her  mansellons  pros- 
perity. To  pass  to  the  second  point  of  the 
hon.  Member's  speech.  With  regard  to 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Bahamas,  he  was 
disposed  te  ooncor  wHb  hhn.    In  the  latter 
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ease  he  thought  that  Bermuda  and  Jamaiea, 
if  sufficieutl  J  fortified,  would  he  BuflBcieut 
for  those  seas  ;  hut  on  the  suhjeet  of  Ja- 
maica, he  might  saj  he  rememhered  se?eral 
years  ago  going  over  a  formidable  battery 
in  Port  Royal,  and  being  much  surprised  at 
being  told  by  the  artillery  officer  who  was 
his  guide  that  he  would  rather  stand  before 
than  behind  it  when  Bred,  because  the  plat- 
form was  so  rotten.  He  mentioned  that  as 
a  reason  for  his  concurrence  in  the  position 
that  we  wasted  large  amounts  of  money  by 
driblets  in  keeping  many  of  our  fortifica- 
tions in  a  normal  state  of  inefficiency,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  spend  any  at 
all  than  to  do  it  in  that  manner.  That, 
howe?er,  was  not  quite  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber intended.  With  regard  to  Mauritius, 
he  did  not  think  that  a  place  of  greater 
importance  to  this  country  for  Imperial 
purposes  could  be  mentioned.  It  seemed 
to  him  at  least  of  equal  value  with  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  as  being  on  the  direct  track  of 
our  Indian  trade.  So  great  a  thorn  in  our 
side  was  it  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
that,  as  stated  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  the 
Committee,  English  property  to  the  value 
of  £7,000,000  sterling  was  captured  and 
carried  in  there  by  French  cruisers.  The 
Marquess  Wellesley,  who  was  constantly 
urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  capture, 
estimated  the  loss  at  £3,000,000  as  early 
as  1798.     The  Baron  Dupin  wrot^— 

**  The  Isle  of  France  was  to  the  French  what 
the  Gape  was  to  the  Datch—a  military  and  naval 
station  of  the  greatest  poasible  importanee.  These 
two  stations  formed  the  military  chain  of  the  great 
Indian  navigation." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mauritius  would  contribute  to 
their  fortifications.  They  did  not  want 
them.  They  were  French  in  language, 
babits,  and  sentiments,  and  would  not  re- 
gard with  any  dissatisfaction  the  return 
to  their  old  allegiance ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  Emperor  straining  every  nerve,  going 
even  to  the  verge  of  European  war,  to 
supply  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Bour- 
bon with  labour,  they  might  possibly  think 
a  change  of  masters  would  not  be  disad- 
vantageous in  a  material  point  of  view. 
It  was  well  to  speak  out  upon  these  mat- 
ters when  so  suicidal  a  policy  was  advo- 
oated  as  intrusting  the  defences  of  Mau« 
ritius  to  its  French  inhabitants.  It  was 
said  that  i|uch  a  fortification  as  now  ex- 
isted would  be  powerless,  and  unable  to 
resist  attack,  and  that  the  extended  works 
recommended  by  the  Engineers  Commis- 
•ion  would  be  too  costly.  In  that  last 
Mr.  Cave 


position  he  entirely  agreed,  but  it 
be  remembered  that  in  1810,  with  fsr 
weaker  defences,  the  lele  of  France^  aa 
it  was  then  called,  kept  at  bay  for  aoose 
time  General  Abercromby  with  10,000 
men  and  a  fleet  (including  tranaporta)  of 
seventy  sail.  The  Committee*  however, 
said  that  the  tactics  of  war  were  ehanged, 
and  that  the  enemy  would  now  atrike  at 
the  heart,  and  neglect  the  eztreiBitiea. 
There  was  no  surer  road  to  disaater  thaa 
to  commence  a  war  with  preconeetved  no- 
tions on  these  points;  besides,  if  the  enemy 
could  not  strike  at  the  heart,  be  woeU 
rather  attack  the  extremities  than  do  lie- 
thing.  In  one  point,  however,  there  bad 
been  a  great  change  since  AdnMral  Saf' 
frein  cut  up  our  Indian  trade  from  Mauri- 
tius. He  meant  that  which  had  converted 
our  men-of-war  into  steamers.  ForoDerly 
vessels  could  keep  at  sea  as  long  aa  tbcir 
provisions  lasted,  but  now  a  frequent  aap- 
ply  of  coal  was  necessary  for  the  efiicieaey 
of  our  fleet;  and,  as  it  was  sugg^ted  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  CoDMait* 
tee,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  abandon  oar 
stations  and  retake  thera  at  the  eloae  ef 
the  war.  Let  the  House  suppose  aa  en- 
gagement in  those  seas,  which  left  each 
fleet  pretty  equally  disabled,  would  not  the 
ships  which  could  creep  into  a  plaee  like 
Mauritius  to  coal  and  refit  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  which  were  ol^ged 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resonrcea  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  command  of  the 
sea  and  the  possession  of  fortresaea  were 
concurrent  advantages,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  hardly  right  in  supposing  that 
one  superseded  the  other.  But  Earl  Grey*s 
opinion  had  been  relied  upon,  and  no  man 
had  ustly  greater  weight.  He  would  read 
his  reason  for  slighting  the  importanee  ef 
Mauritius,  and  he  commended  it  to  thoee 
hon.  Members  who  would  rest  on  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris  of  1856.  Earl  Grey 
said— 

**  The  point  is  now  conceded  that  tbe  Bootnl 
flag  BhaU  protect  all  tbe  property  it  covers  ;  and 
the  eoDsequenoe  of  that  is,  that  tbe  moment  war 
breaks  out,  tbe  flags  of  the  belligerent  Powers 
will  be  almost  abolished  from  the  sea,  aad  afl 
trade  will  be  carried  on  under  neutral  fiags^  We 
cannot  expect  to  have,  as  in  old  timet,  enomoot 
convoys  of  British  merchantmen  sailing  at  aa  im- 
mense expense  under  the  proteotion  of  poweHal 
fleets,  when  the  same  cargoes  may  be  brought  in 
Bremen  or  other  neutral  ships  at  peace  charges. 
We  must  be  prepared,  when  another  war  t^es 
place,  to  see  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country 
carried  on  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  thereibre  it  is 
not  of  the  same  importance  aa  formerly  to  take 
places  which  may  be  retreats  of  privateers  and 
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That  wa8  inUlIigible  and  coDBiBtent.  Wh«n 
our  ships  and  commerce  had  disappeared, 
hj  all  means  abandon  our  naval  stations. 
It  would  matter  little  how  ioon  our  colo- 
nies set  up  for  themselves  or  joined  them- 
selves to  a  foreign  oountrj,  which,  perhaps, 
^oald  not  be  long  after  they  became  de- 
pendent for  their  communications  on  foreign 
ships.  But  was  the  Flouse  prepared  to 
adopt  that  policy  ?  Was  it  prepared  to 
aee  the  empire  which  had  for  so  many 
years  been  the  envy  of  the  world  **  ending 
like  a  shepherd's  tale**?  We  might  be 
sure  that  such  policy,  though  it  might  not, 
perhaps,  when  nnderstood,  be  pop^]ar  in 
this  country,  would  certainly  not  want 
friends  abroad — 
"  Hoc  Ithactts  velit,  et  magm  mercentur  Atridas/' 

He  oould  have  wished '  that  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemroent  had  met  the  Motion  with  the 
Previous  Question.  We  had  already  had  a 
debate  upon  colonial  military  expenditure. 
That  was  inevitable  after  the  Committee  of 
last  Session.  It  was  generally  considered 
that  this  was  practically  little  more  than  a 
lecture  to  the  colonies  on  self-defence,  be- 
cause the  Resolutions  could  only  be  carried 
out  with  extreme  deliberation,  and  with 
the  greatest  tact  and  circumspection. 
There  was  no  harm  in  that;  quite  the 
reverse.  But  he  feared  that  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  subject  would  do  harm  in  our 
distant  possessions,  where  every  word  said 
about  them  in  that  House  was  discussed 
with  great  anxiety,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, invested  with  undue  importance. 
Therefore  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  the 
loss  of  a  single  rock  on  which  the  flag 
of  England  floated  would  rouse  even  the 
Peace  Party  to  arms,  and  endanger  the 
existence  of  any  Ministry  which  caused 
it  by  pursuing  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  hon.  Member,  and  fearing  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  the 
remote  dependencies  to  which  it  referred, 
he  should,  if  the  hon.  Member  divided 
the  House,  unhesitatingly  record  his  vote 
against  him. 

Captaiit  JERVIS  said,  he  was  induced 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  by  the  fact  that 
the  Resolution  recently  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Taunton 
(Mr.  A.  Mills)  on  the  subject  of  the  mili- 
tary defence  of  the  colonies  had  been 
used  in  the  discussion  of  the  Army  Esti- 
mates to  coerce  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  colonial  fortifications  in  a  manner 
which  he  was  sure  was  never  intend*  d  by 
manv  hon.  Gentlemen.    The  hon.  Member 


for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  brought 
forward  an  abstract  Resolution,  but  he 
had  explained  it  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  in  which  nine^tenths  of  hop: 
Members  would  have  understood  it.  The 
hon.  Member  objected  to  noioney  being 
spent  upon  fortifications  ip  any  places  buf 
those  which  ipigbt  be  regarded  as  greaf 
naval  stations,  and,  in  order  to  prove) 
his  point,  hq  had  quoted  the  cases  of  Ber*^ 
mud^,  the  Mauritius,  and  Corfu.  Why, 
every  one  of  those  places  was  a  great 
naval  Station  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Bermuda  was  of  uso  as  a  great  nayal 
station  for  the  coast  of  America;  while  th^ 
Mauritius  was  the  only  station  for  our 
men-pf-wfir  and  merchantmen  between  the 
Cape  and  India.  The  case  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Ionian.  Islaiids  was  misunder- 
stood. Far  from  expendipg  money  in 
these  islands  in  the  erection  of  fort  idea- 
tions, we  had  incurred  a  large  expenditure 
in  throwing  down  the  fortifications  which 
existed  there  when  we  assumed  the  pro- 
tectorate. The  magnificent  fortifications 
Qrst  erected  by  the  Venetians  in  Corfu 
and  afterwards  strengthened  by  the  French 
requiring  between  1^,000  and  20,000 
men  to  man  them,  we  had  thrown  down 
at  vast  ^03t,  and  in  thc^ir  stead  we  had 
erected  only  a  very  small  line  of  works 
which  could  be  defended  by  a  small  force* 
lie  mentioned  these  instances  to  show, 
that  if  they  agreed  to  such  a  Resolution 
without  the  most  careful  examination,  they 
might  place  thoipselves  in  a  very  false  posi' 
tion.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had 
said  that  we  had  spent  about  £2,000,000 
at  the  Bahamas.  Hon.  Members,  if  they 
would  study  the  blue-books  as  he  had 
done,  would  look  in  vain  for  any  proof 
of  that  expenditure.  At  one  time  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  work  at  New  Provi' 
dence,  but  that  work  had  not  only  not  been 
carried  out,  but  he  believed  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  carried  out.  With  respect 
to  the* nature  of  the  fortifications  at  the 
Mauritius,  he  regarded  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
as  a  better  authority  than  Earl  Grey, 
whose  evidence  was  entirely  based  on  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  that  large 
colonial  fortifications  should  be  as  few  as 
possible,  and  should  be  erected  only  in 
carefully-selected  positions  ;  but  all  such 
matters  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  for  the  time  being. 
Colonial  ports  were  continually  chang- 
ing in  point  of  importance.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  the   fashion  to   ask  why  we 
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sbovld  keep  Quebec,  or  e?eti  Kingston. 
We  had  reeendj  found  the  importance  of 
retaining  those  places  in  onr  own  bands. 
So  with  the  Mauritios.  Thirtj  years  ago 
the  Maoritins  was  not  an  important  station, 
but  since  iMe  introduction  of  steam  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  half-waj  house  between 
Aden  and  Australia;  and,  consequently, 
li  place  of  great  importanoe.  He  hoped 
the  Honse  would  not  agree  ta  an  abstract 
Resolution,  which,  if  adopted,  might  se- 
riously interfere  with  its  free  action  at 
Bome  future  time. 

Sm  GEORGB  LIJWIS  :  Sir,  the  ques- 
tien  of  fortifications  in  our  coionief  is  part 
qf  the  more  general  question  of  the  mili« 
ttiry  defence  of  the  oolonies.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  disassociate  the  one  iJtogetlier 
fi^om  the  other.  The  military  defence  of 
our  edlonies  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  a  debate,  and  I  think  the  House  came 
to  the  obndusion  that  it  should  be  re- 
garded partly  as  a  coloniai  and  partly  as  a 
military  question.  Therefore,  before  we  can 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  Resolution  of  the 
hen.  Member  for  tfontrose,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  make  up  our  minds,  in  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  view  we  ought  to  take 
with  respect  to  the  military  defence  of  the 
eofonles,  and  boir  far  we  think  h  desira- 
ble  that  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  the 
Imperial  army  should  assist  in  defending 
the  oolonies  against  their  external  ene- 
mies. When  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
upon  that  question,  we  have  next  to  eon- 
aider  how  far  tt  would  be  expedient  to 
make  colonial  fortifications  a  part  of  colo- 
nial defenee.  With  regard  to  the  view 
vhich  the  House  may  be  inclined  to  take 
of  the  more  general  subject  of  the  defence 
of  our  colonies,  much  depends  upon  the 
opiuTon  which  it  may  form  of  the  general 
relations  in  which  the  colonies,  according 
lo  the  most  recent  views,  stand  to  the 
mother  country.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  world  two  great  nations  which  act 
upon  the  principle  of  subjecting  to  their 
rule  as  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
govern.  Those  two  countries  are  Great 
firitain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  were  in  former  times  two  other 
nations  which  made  an  attempt  to  estab* 
lish,  if  not  a  universal  monarchy,  at  all 
events  a  monarchy  on  a  very  wide  scale. 
Those  two  countries  were  Spain  and 
France.  They  have  now  abandoned  the 
project  of  goveming  any  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  world,  and  for  the  moat 
part  their  dominfons  are  confined  to  the 
Captain  Jervii 


territories  which  are  directly  atiMeet  Xa 
their  centres.  But  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  attempted,  eaeh  of  them, 
to  govern  a  very  large  portion  of  the  tmr^ 
face  of  the  earth.  The  way  in  wbieh  die 
United  States  have  made  the  attempt  has 
been  by  aggregating  all  their  territocies 
under  one  Federal  Government — having 
State  Governments  charged  with  the  prin- 
cipal manaj^ement  of  State  affairs,  and  a 
Federal  Government  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  comnieft 
interests.  We  know  that  the  United 
States,  until  the  recent  secession,  inehidei 
a  very  large  part  of  North  Ameriot, 
and  according  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Monro  doctrine^"  it  was  the  poBer  of 
a  large  number  of  the  politicians  o^the 
United  States  graduatfy  to  extend  their 
limits  to  the  South,  and  to  inoli|de  praeti* 
cally  the  whole  of  South  America  olti- 
mately  within  the  dominions  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
make  Washington  the  centre  of  Ameriesn 
Government,  and  to  unite  a&  the  countries 
of  America  in  one  great  confederation,  cduh 
posed  of  semi-independent  States.  Bwg^ 
land  has  adopted  a  different  course.  The 
territories  which  have  been  annexed  to  the 
British  Crown  have  not  been  inoorperated 
with  our  central  Government.  They  do 
not  send  representntrves  to  the  Home  ef 
Commons  ;  and  when  we  create  a  new 
colony,  we  do  not  cause  any  distnr^aaee  in 
the  Imperial  representation.  In  that  re- 
spect we  differ  essentially  from  the  United 
States,  which,  when  they  create  or  annex 
a  new  State,  always  disturb  the  reialive 
proportions  of  the  members  of  thehr  S^wte 
and  Congress,  and  this  again  diatnrhe  the 
constitution  of  their  central  Goverement. 
We  have  followed  a  different  conree.  As 
eaeh  colony  or  colonial  possession  is  an* 
nexed  to  the  Crown  we  place  it  under  a 
local  Legislature,  and  we  do  not  incor^ 
norate  it  into  the  Imperial  Government 
With  great  variety  in  llie  constitutions  of 
these  local  Governments,  we  have  secured, 
by  paying  due  regard  to  colonial  indepen- 
dence, and  by  introducing  inte  eotunies 
with  a  considerable  Bnglish  populatioo  the 
principle  of  responsible  Government,  sack 
relations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  as  enable  us  to  administer 
their  affairs  as  far  as  we  could  adratntster 
them,  with  contentment  and  tranquillity. 
It  is  a  matter  assumed  in  this  country, 
and  held  as  not  requiring  any  demoa^ra* 
titin,  that  the  mother  country  derives  great 
benefits  from  tlie  possession  of  eel^esk 
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I  merelj  assame  tbat  as  an  aziam  which 
an   B^eputtve  Goyermnent    Is    bound  to 
adopt.      The    Executtfe    GoTernment   is 
bound  to  take  things  as  they  exist,  and 
to  aOopt  all  measnres  which  may  bo  expe- 
dient    or  necessary   to    maintain   the  in- 
tegrity   of  these    territorial    possessions. 
9ot  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonies 
ask  themseWes,  ^  What  benefit  do  we  de» 
rire  from  our  connection  with  the  mother 
eoQDtry?'*  And  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
question  mobt  be   this — that  the  mother 
country,  being  the  stronger  and  wealthier 
community,  protects  them   against  their 
external  enemies  by  her  army  and  nafy. 
This  is  the  great  adrantage   which   our 
colonies  derire  from  their  connection  with 
the  mother  country ;  and  if  that  adran- 
tage  were  withdrawn,  unquestionably  the 
desire  of  the  colonies  to  remain  in  their 
present   relation   to  the    mother  country 
would  be  materially  dimtnished.     Well,  if 
that  be  correct  with  regard  not  only  to 
the  smaller  colonies,  which  are  manifestly 
dependent,  but,  as  must  be  admitted  by 
all  who  observe  what  Is  passing  around 
them,  equally  with  regard  to  the  larger 
colonies  of  English  race  enjoying  respon- 
sible  Gorermnent,  it   behores  us  to  be 
cautious  how  we  lay  down   any  general 
formulas   aflTecting  the  discretion   of  the 
Exeeutire  Government  with  regard  to  the 
military   defence  of  the  colonies.     Well, 
my  hoD.  Friend  says  we  ought  not  to  in- 
cur any  expense  for  the  fortification   of 
distant  colonies,  inasmuch  as  they  are  de- 
fended by  the  fleet ;  but  every  one  must  see 
that  as  in  thne  of  war  it  is  of  the  greatest 
*    imporunce  to  the  country  that  the  Chan- 
nel fleet  should  be  powerful,  and  that  our 
own  shores  shouhl  be   protected  against 
any  dangers  of  invasion,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  lay  down  abstractedly  any  prin- 
ciple which  would  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  scatter  our  fleet  over  the   whole 
world,  and  to  defend  each  of  our  colonies 
by  a  separate  squadron.     I  do  not  mean 
to    dispute,  as  a  general  rule,  my  hon. 
Friend  s   principle,  that  otrr  distant  and 
Mattered  colonies  munt  mainly  depend  on 
naval  defence,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  do 
more  than  assent  in  general  terms  to  such 
a  general  proposition.     To  lay  it  down  m 
inflexible  terms,  and  to  say  that  we  are  in 
no  case  to  resort  to  fortification  with  re- 
gard to  distant  possessions,  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  incautious  and  unwise  declara' 
tion  on  the  part  of  this  House. 

Well,  Sir,  there  is  another  view  that 
oifty  be  taken  of  fortifications  in  the  colo- 


nies, which  if,  that  If  it  be  necessary  to 
defend  our  colonies  in  time  of  peace  and 
in  time  of  war,  and  therefore  to  send  de* 
tachments  of  troops  to  them,  great  hasard 
would  be  incurred  by  small  detachments  if 
they  were  entirely  undefended  by  fortificH- 
tions  or  batteries;  and,  on  the  other  hand» 
it  might  be  itiexpedrent  or  dangerous  to 
strengthen  those  detachments  and  to  send 
out  additional  troops  in  consequence  of  thei 
undefended  state  of  the  ftn^n tiers  they 
were  called  on  to  garrison  and  defend.'  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  me  that,  lookmg  to 
the  great  diversity  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  colonies,  the  number  of  the  naval  and 
military  stations  they  contain,  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  this  countnr  with  other 
nations,  and  the  variety  of  nostllities  in 
which  we  may  possibly  be  involved,  it  be- 
comes almost  impracttoable  to  lay  dowii 
any  general  formula  on  the  subject  which 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to 
observe ;  and  therefore  I  would  only  say 
that,  in  general  terms,  I  concur  entirely 
in  the  view  taken  by  mv  hon.  Friend,  that 
it  is  not  expedient  for  this  country  to  erect 
new  fortifications  in  colonies  where  they 
do  not  exist,  or  to  enlarge  fortifications 
that  do  at  present  exist,  or  even  to  incur 
any  ffrent  expense  in  maintaining  those 
already  constructed.  But  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  circumstances  might  arise 
in  which  it  would  be  a  prudent  and  econo- 
mical expenditure,  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  a  probable  danger,  or  a  danger 
that  might  be  calculated  on,  to  Incur  ei* 
pense  to  fortify  some  particular  colonies. 
Take  Halifax,  for  instance.  1  can  cou- 
ceive  that  circumstances  might  arise  in 
which  it  would  be  a  prudent  and  econo* 
mica!  expenditure  to  strengthen  the  fortifi* 
cations  of  our  colonies,  and  I  win  instanoe 
the  case  of  Halifax.  There  h  a  great 
difficulty  in  construing  an  intricate  Resola- 
tion  of  tliis  kind,  and  I  confess  I  object  to 
such  general  formulas  as  to  which  doubt 
arises  afterwards,  and  questions  are  raised 
with  regard  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  adopts  them.  But  the  main 
argument  on  which  I  rely  for  not  assentrag 
to  this  Resolution  is,  that  the  House  has,  in 
fact,  the  questbn  completely  in  its  power 
with  respect  to  the  Votes  upon  the  annual 
Army  Estimates.  My  hon.  Friend  says 
that  the  House  is  not,  in  fact,  free  to  Vote 
on  these  questions,  because  it  is  told  that 
a  Vote  this  year  is  a  continuation  of  a 
Vote  of  a  former  year,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  or  complete  a  work  that  hod 
been  begun.     That  argument  would  avail 
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ligainst  my  bon.  Friend's  Resolution,  be- 
eause  it  would  be  said  tbat  this  Ilesolution 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  works  thei^  }n 
progress.  The  qaestipn,  ^l  f^ct,  is  with 
regard  to  the  oommenoement  of  iiew  works 
of  fortification  in  the  colonies,  aiid  the 
^ouse  has  a  cqroplet^  control  over  that 
matter  by  refusing  to  agree  to  any  Vote 
proposed  in  the  Army  Estimates.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, I  will  only  say  that  ^ir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  before  the  Committee,  .to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  a4 verted,  mentioned  his 
having  himself  prepared,  but  not  his 
hayipg  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Go- 
Tornment  to  an  extensive  plan  for  enlarg* 
}ng  the  fortifications  of  the  Island.  He 
t)sd  done  so  on  the  supposition  that  he 
should  be  callidd  on  as  an  engjneer  to  pro* 
pose  a  complex  plan  for  the  fortification 
of  Mauritius  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  thiat  he 
ever  recommended  it  except  as  a  scheme 
which  an  engineer  .would  propose,;  and 
certaii^ly  it  is, not  the  fact  that  tl^at  plan 
was  ever  adopted  by  the  ^x^utive  Go* 
vernment.  Imyself  proposed  in  the  Army 
Estimates  a  sum  of  ^  15,000  for  com- 
pleting the  work  that  had  been  begun  in 
the  port  of  3t.  Louis  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
stated  it  was  not  my  intention  to  ask  for 
any  Vote  in  a4dition  to  that  si^m  ;  and  I 
think  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  examines 
the  plans  will  see  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  fL  more  moderate  demand  than 
was  made  by  the  Government.  Having 
gone  through  the  different  cfMOS  adduced 
by  my  hon.  Friend  and  stated  the  views 
which  seem  to  be  expedient  to  be  followed 
by  the  Government  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  and  having  shown  that  so  far 
from  any  wish  being  entertained  by  the 
present  Government  to  adopt  any  exten- 
sive system  of  colonial  fortification,  their 
views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  any 
such  system;  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  looking  to  the  question 
of  the  military  defences  of  our  colonies,  to 
define  exactly  in  formulas  of  this  kind  the 
precise  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
desirable  either  to  fortify  colonies  or  ab- 
stain from  fortification,  I  trust  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  I  have  given 
him,  and  not  think  it  necessary  to  press 
the  House  to  a  formal  Vute  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  confessed 
that  he  was  unable  to  coincide  with  all  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  especially  with  that  in  which  he 
had  alluded  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Sir  George  Leicii 


England  as  similarly  acquiailiTe  naUoiii. 
The  difference  ii^  the  mode  adopted  by 
the  two  countries  in  the  ^efeqce  of  their 
increase  of  territory  was  an  argumcmt  ii 
favour  of  the  Motion   before  the  House. 
The   United    States   mai^aged    to   defend 
Uieir  extended  territories  without  throwing 
the  expense  on  the  original,   or  oo  any 
particular  portion  of  their  country,  where- 
as England  undertook  the  defenco  of  her 
colonies  all   over  the   world,    aqd    accu- 
mulated  the  expense,  both   of   men   and 
money,   u^n   the  central    island.       The 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member   did  not 
raise  tbo  mere  question  of  colonial  de- 
fence,  for  be  first  sought   to    take    the 
sei^se  of  the   House  upon  the  wisdom  of 
multiplying  our  distant  possessions ;  and, 
secondly,   he  raised  the  question  of  the 
e:^pediency  of  maintaining  the  defences  of 
selJP-governed  colonies,    lie  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham  (Mr. 
Qave)  who  seemed  to  be  in  favour  pf  forti- 
fying barren  v;ocks  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
If  it  were  true  tltat  the  loss  of  any  ooe  of 
those  rocks  on  which   the  English   flag 
waved  would  produce  so  much  commotioa 
in  England,  surely  it  would  be  most  im- 
politic to  extend  the  number  of  those  roeks. 
The  hon.  and  gallan^  Member  for  Harwich 
(Captain  Jervis)  said  tliat  Port  Lewis  pre- 
sented a  capital  port  for  the  proteetion  and 
supply  of  ships  sailing  between  England 
and  India  ;  but  the  erection  of  larger  for- 
tifications wofild   not  render  it  a  better 
place  for  ships  to  run   into.     If  in   war 
any  nation   souglit  to  inipodo  our  use  of 
it  for  that  purpose,  we  could  always  en- 
force it.     Another   hon.   Gentleman  had 
observed  that  sums  had  been  freely  voted 
for    the    purpose    of   strengtiiening    the 
Ionian  Islands,  but  that  we  did  not    di- 
rect its  expenditure.     But  he  would  ask 
whether  it   would   not  have  been  better 
not  to   have   voted  it  at  all.     The   boo. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Harwich,  however, 
had  explained  that  the   money  had  beeo 
spent  in  pulling  down  fortifications.     He 
trusted  that  statement  would  be  a  warning 
against  further  outlays  upon  such  works. 
It  was  really  a  serious  question  whether 
this  country  could  effectually  fortify  places 
like  the  Mauritius.     The  authority  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  <m  that  point  was  ooacle- 
sive  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Montrose.      Sir  John   Burgoyne 
showed  that  it  would  require  an  enomoos 
expenditure   to    render  the    fortifications 
the    Mauritius    effirieut,    and    that    they 
must    fortify   not  only    Port    Lonis,   bat 
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the  whole  island,  and  that  then  we  should 
have  to  garrison  it  with  6,000  men. 
Nothing  that  we  could  possibly  do  would 
give  'so  much  satisfaction  to  an  enemjr  as 
that  we  should  carry  out  those  extenaiye 
works  in  the  Mauritius,  and  lock  up  a 
garrisoaof  6,000  men  in  them,  and  multiply 
that  folly  So  as  to  dissipate  the  strength 
of  our  army  throughout  our  Coloni&l  Em- 
pire. Some  time  ago,  when  the  iPrench 
were  about  to  garrison  St.  Pferre  and  other 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  attention  of  that  House  was  called  to 
the  subject  bv  ah  hon.  Member^  On  that 
occasion  a  sagacious  person  remarked  that 
the  wisest  course  would  be  to  take  no  no- 
tice whatever  of  the  m'l&tter,  but  to  let  the 
Prench  go  on  and  make  that  deduction 
from  their  military  strength,  and  the 
larger  the  garrisons  they  so  locked  up  in 
remote  parts  of  the  world  the  better  for 
us.  It  was  well  known  that  the  First 
Napoleon  confessed  that  he  suffered  great 
mischief  from  such  a  system,  large  garri- 
sons which  he  kept  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
being  rendered  wholly  useless  to  him,  when 
much  needed,  by  a  single  British  ship 
of  war.  No  doubt  it  was  right,  for  Im- 
perial objects,  to  maintain  such  great  naval 
stations  as  Bermuda  and  Halifax  ;  but  if 
we  went  beyond  that,  we  should  not  only 
waste  the  resources  of  the  mother  country, 
but  expose  the  colonies  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible risk.  Of  what  use  were  the  fortifi- 
cations and  garrison  of  Quebec  when  we 
were  recently  threatened  with  war  ?  They 
were  not  enough  in  themselves,  and  they 
had  only  prevented  the  colonists  from  arm- 
ing themselves.  It  had  been  stated  by  an 
important  witness  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee that  for  erery  soldier  that  England 
sent  out  she  had  prevented  100  Canadians 
from  arming  themselt es.  The  result  was 
that  when  danger  lately  came  the  colonists 
were  wholly  unprepared  ;  and  their  only 
ehance  of  safety  consisted  in  the  succours 
despatched  from  this  country,  which,  but 
for  the  remarkable  mildness  of  the  season, 
and  the  fact  that  our  troops  were  not 
wanted  for  other  duty,  it  might  not  have 
been  in  our  power  to  send  out.  He  saw 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Launceston  (Mr. 
Halibnrton)  dissented  from  that  observa- 
tion ;  and  we  could  hardly  anticipate  much 
thanks  from  Canada  for  the  effort  that  we 
did  make.  He  had  told  us  that  the 
threatened  war  was  no  affair  of  theirs, 
though  one  would  have  thought  an  in- 
sult to  the  British  flag  affected  their 
iuterests  quite  as  much  as  ours  at  home. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  the  colonies  not 
wishing  to  remain  connected  with  this 
country  if  we  did  not  bear  the  burden 
and  expense  of  defending  them.  If  that 
were  so,  what  would  be  the  value  of  such 
a  connection  f  For  his'  part,  he  bdieted 
that  the  attachment  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mothet*  country  rested  on  a  Uauch  stronger 
basis  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman *s  argu- 
ment would  imply.  He  was  glad  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  ciilled  attention  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Commission ;  and  if 
he  procetdded  to  a  division,  he  (Mr.  Adderley) 
should  divide  with  him.  It  was  no  use 
wasting  money  upon  stations  like  St. 
Helena,  Mauritius,  and  similar  places ;  and 
with  res)[>ect  to  stations  like  Quebec,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  let  colonists 
come  forward  more  generally  to  aid  in  their 
own  defence.  In  times  of  peace  they 
should  garrison  themselves :  and  in  times 
war  we  should  always  be  reiidy  to  help 
them. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  he  rose 
to  express  a  hope  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  Reso- 
lution. The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  War 
had,  as  he  understood,  assented  substan- 
tially to  its  general  principle.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  them  a  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  the  system  of  acquir- 
ing territory  adopted  by  America  and  by 
England.  The  truth  was,  they  followed 
no  settled  plan  in  regard  to  the  erection 
of  fortifications  in  our  various  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  a  grant  of  additional 
sums  for  erecting  fresh  fortifications,  or 
making  a  larger  expenditure  than  that 
now  in  existence,  tie  (Lord  Harry  Vane) 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that  promise  made, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  fortifications  of  the  Mau- 
ritius was  desirable.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  was  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  abstract  rule  to  be  inva- 
riably pursued  with  respect  to  the  defence 
of  our  colonial  possessions,  but  in  the  event 
of  war  they  must  defend  their  possessions 
against  any  enemy. 

Mr.  HALIBURTON  said,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  go  over  the  ground  which  had 
been  so  fully  trodden  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  in  the  opinions  so  well  expressed  by 
whom  he  quite  concurred.  Indeed,  he 
should  not  have  trespassed  upon  the 
patience  of  the  House  had  he   not  felt 
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U  neoetttry  to  vaAt  a  few  obtenrationt 
in  referenoe  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
priffbt  hon.  Member  for  North  StaffordBbire 
(Mr.  Adderlef).  tbM  right  bon.  Qen- 
ileman  teemed  to  addrete  eertain  portions 
of  his  obtonratioDs  to  himself  personalW, 

Kd  with  some  warmth.  He  (Mr.  Hali* 
rton)  would  not  foUow  the  bad  example 
iMt  him  elsewhere  by  losing  his  teinper, 
bat  weald  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman with  the  ffreiltest  possible  good 
homour.  Be  should  always  listen  to  the 
riglit  boo.  Gentleman  with  pleasure  when- 
erer  he  talked  about  anything  of  which  be 
knew  something.  The  remarks  whiob  be 
bad  made  respecting  the  Canadians  were 
tnopportune  and  misapplied,  especially 
when  he  said  that  we  were  not  likely 
io  get  many  thanks  from  them.  That 
obser? ation  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  Netbtng  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Canadians  had  merited  such  a  remark,  the 
Qtterance  of  which  if  reported  in  the  Ca- 
nadian newspapers  Was  likely  to  do  Eng- 
land more  harm  than  the  absence  of  forti* 
locations.  1?hese  general  Resolutions  ought 
not  to  be  introducedt  because  they  could 
not  apply  to  all  oases,  and  therefore  the 
best  way  was  to  jadge  the  case  of  each 
bolony  iiy  itself.  The  Kesolution  before 
the  House  w4$ — 

"  That  tk0  mlUplttatbn  of  fortified  pUoasin 
diftSDt  poiniiions  iBToWet  a  umIom  expenditure, 
and  that  the  eott  of  maintaining  fortifloations  at 
placet  not  being  petX  naval  stations,  in  self- 
eoremed  colonies,  is  not  a  proper  ohai^  on  the 
ImperkdTrcaiinT;" 

The  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  Reso- 
lution bad  once,  he  belieVed,  made  a  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  had  ever  since 
taken  as  a  hobby  the  subject  of  Atlantic 
steam  navigation,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  ever  been 
at  Quebec.  At  that  city  there  were  forti- 
fications, but  it  was  not  a  naval  port ;  and 
if  this  Resolution  were  carried,  no  further 
appropriation  could  be  made  for  those  for- 
tifications, although  they  commanded  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  was  no 
naval  station  within  2,000  miles  of  Quebec. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  Resolution  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  where  fortifications  were 
not  required  it  was  very  useless  to  make 
them,  and  the  House  ought  to  feel  indebted 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  for  having 
so  admirably  and  perspicuously  elucidated 
that  principle.  If  that  was  the  meaning  0/ 
the  Resolution,  he  could  vote  for  it;  but  at 
Uie  same  time  he  must  protest  against 
these  continued  attacks  upon  our  colunies 
Mr  HalihurUm 


and  colonists.  As  far  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  conoemed»  he  eoold  state 
that  they  had  never  asked  for  any  fortiE* 
cations  ;  but  the  repetition  of  Motions  like 
this  gave  them  the  appearal^ce  of  bebg 
akin  to  the  daughter  of  the  horseleeefa, 
continually  crying,  *'Giv^  give.**  Sodi 
things  must  cause  pain  in  the  colonies,  and 
were  not  at  all  calculated  to  do  any  good.  If 
war  ever  occurred  with  the  United  States 
— ^the  only  Power  which  could  iuTt^ 
Canada— it  would  be  a  war  not  of  Ca- 
nada's seeking.  Those  cokmiea  were  ob 
good  terms  and  upon  intimate  relations 
with  the  States,  who  would  only  attack 
them  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  as 
being  an  assailable  point  of  British  tern- 
tory,  and  to  destroy  the  property  of  lovsl 
British  subjects. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  eiplaiped*  that  kt 
had  quoted  the  hon.  6entleman's  owi 
words  when  he  said  that  no  thanks  were 
due  to  the  country  for  sending  troops  ts 
Canida, 

Mb.  II  ALIBURTOK  was  understood  to 
deny  ever  hsviiig  used  those  words. 

Ma.  A.  MILLS  said,  that  the  Resolu- 
tion WAS  nearly  identical  with  ooe  armed 
at  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  founded  upon  the  evideaee 
of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  As  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Baxter)  had,  however,  anoceeded  in  elicidog 
a  distinct  disclaimer  from  the  Secretary  st 
War  of  the  intentii^n  of  the  Government  to 
lay  out  large  sums  of  moner  upon  these 
fortifications,  he  (itr.  A.  Mills)  thoogfat 
that  the  object  of  the  Resolution  was  soffi- 
oiently  attained,  and  be  would  therefore 
advise  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  hii 
Motion, 

Sib  GEORGE  GRET  said,  he  cooU 
not  concur  with  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  A. 
Mills)  that  the  Resolution  was  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Committee  to  whick 
be  bad  referred.  There  were,  in  fMt, 
very  essential  points  of  difference  hetweea 
them. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdrawn, 

CAPTAINS  ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST. 
ADDRB8S  XOVSD. 

Sm  JOHN  HAT  said,  he  rose  to  aak  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  whetlier  it  was 
intended  to  continue  to  withhold  from  the 
Captains  on  the  Reserved  List  the  pay  to 
which  they  were  entitled  under  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1851,  and  to  moTe  for  an 
Address  to  Her  Msjesty  to  take  into  eer 
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^deratioQ  the  caie  of  thoM  oOioera.    Tbe 
^oMtion  turned  on  the  legal  eooatruetlon 
of  an  Order  in  Connoil,  by  which  certain 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  nary  had  con- 
sented to  accept  a  position  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  terms  of  tbe  order»  would 
bare  been  a  boon  to  them.    A  breach  of 
faith  had«  however,  been  committed  by 
ihe  Board  of  Admiralty  towards  them,  by 
which  the  position  accepted  by  those  offi- 
4^s  had  become  to  them  a  serious  detri- 
ment instead  of  a  boon*    The  facts  were 
these  :«-ln  1851  the  right  hon.  Oentlemas 
tbe  Member  for  Portsmonth  (Sir  Francis 
Baring),  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, found  himself  in  a  difficult  how  to 
give  promotion  to  a  number  of  deserving 
officers  whose  advanced  years  rendered  it 
impossible  that  they  could  be  as  efficient 
an  the  higher  ranks  as  was  to  be  desired. 
There  were  then  a  variety  of  retired  lists* 
all  in  inextricable  confusion*    These  offi- 
cers objected  to  being  made  to  retire,  be- 
cause they  all  felt  that   they  had  some 
work  left  in  them,  and  each    man   pre- 
ferred to  stand  on  his  own  merits.     In 
consequence  of  that  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Portsmouth  drew  up 
a  reserve  list,  sod   these  fifty  captains 
were  persuaded  to  go  on  it  as  a  sort  of 
post  of  honour.     They  were  told  that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  document 
put  before   them,  with  the  exception  of 
active  employment,  they  were  to  receive 
tbe  same  benefits,  promotion,  and  rewards 
aa  their  brethren  cf  the  active  list.     The 
House  was  probably  aware  that  when  a 
eaptain  on  the  active  list  rising  gradually 
bad  arrived  within  170  of  the  top,  he  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  pay  to  the  amount  of 
2s.  per  day,  but  when  Captain  Qordon, 
who  was  put  at  the  top  of  this  reserved 
liat,  arrived  within  170  of  the  top  of  the 
active  list,  he  applied  for  tbe  increase  of 
2s.  per  day,  but  it  was  refused  to  him. 
That  occurred  in  1859,  and  all  the  others 
who  had  applied  since  at  the  Admiralty 
had  been  in  like  manner  refused.     They 
contended   that  they  had  a  legsl  right, 
and  they  had  obtained  an  opinion  from  an 
eminent  Queen's  Counsel  (Mr.  Lush),  that 
if  the  bargain  had  been  one  between  pri- 
vate parties,  they  could  have  enforced  it  in 
a  coort  of  law;  but,  of  course,  tbe^  had 
DO   Buch  remedy  against  the  Admiralty. 
The  claim  of  those  officers  was  also  sup- 
ported by  opinions  which   had   been   ex« 
pressed  by  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Sir  John 
Pakington  in  favour  of  the  construction 
pot  on  the  arrangement  by  them.    The 


right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
Francis  Baring)  had  also  .stated  that  in 
drawing  up  the  ordeir  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention that  it  should  bear  tbe  conslruc- 
tion  which  those  officers  put  upon  it.  That, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  legal  meaning 
of  it^t  only  showed  that  the  right  bon« 
Gentleman  had  made  a  mistake  in  draw- 
ing up  the  order^  and  it  was  hardly  fair 
that  those  Gentlemen,  who  had  been  ca^ 
joled  into  acceptioif  ihe  offer,  should  be 
the  sufferers  by  tbe  mistake.  By  an  Order 
in  Council,  captains  who  had  been  ten 
Tears  on  the  list  of  captains,  and  bad  not 
been  employed,  if  they  had  passed  the 
age  of  fifty-five  years,  had  the  op^on  ot 
accepting,  in  place  of  all  further  promo- 
tion, tbe  sum  of  18f.  a  day,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  these 
officers  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  benefit 
of  this  order,  which  they  contended  ought 
to  be  common  to  them  with  their  brethren 
of  the  Active  Iiist«  He  had  calculated 
that  the  charge  to  the  country  of  the  con-^ 
cession  of  their  claim  would  be  equal  to 
an  annuity,  on  lives  over  sixty-five  years^ 
of  £6  16«.  Id.  per  day. 

Amendment  proposedi 

To  leave  out  from  tbe  woWt  *^Tb«t  *' to  tbe  end 
of  the  Qveition,  in  order  to  add  tJie  words  "an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Migesty, 
prayinff  Her  to  take  ioto  Her  most  ffracious  oon^ 
flideraUon  the  case  of  the  Reseryea  Captains  of 
Her  Majesty's  Navy," 
—instead  thereof. 

Admibal  WALCOTT:  I  have  much 
satisfaction  in  giving  my  support  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  convinced  as  I 
am,  from  the  inquiries  I  have  not  failed  to 
make,  that  the  officers,  at  the  time  they  ac- 
cepted the  captain's  rank  on  the  Beserved 
List,  did  so  on  the  dear  understanding  that 
the  construction  they  put  on  the  order  was 
the  correct  one,  though  I  dissent  from  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  that  tboy  had  been  cajoled  into  ac- 
cepting it ;  because  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  public  and  private  character  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  must 
know  that  he  was  incapable  of  any  act  not 
strictly  consistent  with  truth  and  honour. 
Believing  then,  as  I  conscientiously  do, 
that  both  in  reason  and  in  justice  these 
officers  are  entitled  to  their  demands,  I  with 
all  my  heart,  beg  to  second  this  Motion,  and 
I  will  hope  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  wUl  have 
the  grace  and  wisdom  to  acceoe  to  it. 

Lo&D  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
quite   agreed  witk  Jiiir  hon.  and  gallant 
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Friend  (Admiral  Walcott),  that  whatever 
was  thooglit  of  the  order  in  Council,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  abstain  from 
accusing  so  distinguished  a  statesman  as 


made  them  reserve  captains,  upon  the  dis* 
tinot  understanding,  he  believed,  that  they 
were  not  to  serve  nor  to  rise  fHirt  patm 
with  the  officers  of  the  active  list.     Any 


the  right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  of !  departure  from  that  understanding  would, 


cajoling  those  officers  into  the  acceptance 
of  their  present  position.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  carried  away  with  him  from  the 
Admiralty  the  high  opinion  of  t'he  whole 


he  contended,  be  unjust  towards  the  officers 
of  the  active  list ;  for  why  should  a  bodj  of 
men  be  put  upon  tlie  reserved  list,  to  hm 
pari  passu  with  them,  and  yet  not  be  liable 


navy   for    his  fairness   and   ability  )   and    to  serve  ?     But  more  than  that,  his  hon. 
cigdiery  was  a  thing  which  no  First  Lord   and  gallant  Friend  was  asking  the  House 


of  the  Admiralty  at  the  present  day  was 
ever  guilty  of.  With  regard  to  the 
reserve  captains,  ho  had  often  stated  that 
a  great  many  of  those  gallant  officers  bo- 
lieved  that  they  had  been  wronged.  But 
he  was  positive  that  neither  the  form  of 
their  commission  nor  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  received  these  appoint- 
ments gave  them  any  fair  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  to  remain  in  the  same 
Position  as  the  active  officers  of  the  navy, 
'wo  categories  of  officers  were  comprised 
in  the  Order  in  Council  of  1851 :  first,  a 


to  inflict  a  great  hardship  upon  these  of- 
ficers themselves.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  the  Order  in  Council  was  not  worded 
so  distinctly  as  he  wished  it  had  been.  But 
what  had  the  Admiralty  done  in  consequeood 
of  that  supposed  ambiguity?  Thej  took 
the  case  of  the  officers  into  consideratioi 
two  years  ago,  and  he  had  proposed,  not 
to  make  their  position  the  same  aa  that  of 
officers  on  the  active  list,  but  that  those 
who  had  served  a  certain  number  of  yean 
should  be  allowed  at  once  a  conaiderable 
increase  of  pay.     There  were  90  offioen 


certain  number  of  commanders,  who  would  on  the  reserve  list,  and  upwards  of  70 
not  have  been  entitled  to  promotion  to  tlie  .  had  benefited  by  the  arrangement  to  which 
captain's  list  until  they  had  arrived  at  the  |  he  referred,  some  of  them  receiving  6s.  a 
head  of  the  list  of  commanders,  were  pro-  day  more  than  they  would  have  received 
moted  to  the  reserve  list  of  captains  ;  and, '  if  they  had  been  on  the  active  list.  Thus, 
secondly,  a  number  of  commanders  and   three-fourths  of  those  90  officers   were  at 


lieutenants  were  removed  compulsorily 
from  the  active  list  on  to  the  reserve  list  of 
commanders  and  lieutenants,  but  without 
promotion,  being  told  that  this  change 
should  not  damage  their  prospects.  The 
officers,  however,  who  were  promoted 
from  the  active  list  of  commanders  to  the 
reserve  list  of  captains  never  had  the  hopes 
of  further  advancement  held  out  to  them 
at  all.  They  were  old  officers,  who  might 
have  remained  for  years  in  the  command- 
ers* list ;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  offered 
to  promote  them  at  once  to  the  rank  of 
captain  upon  the  reserve  list,  giving  them 
distinctly  to  understand  that  thej  were  no 
longer  liable  to  serve.  But,  he  should  be 
asked  in  that  case  what  was  the  distinc- 
tion between  promoting  them  on  the  re- 
served list  and  the  retired  list.  Well,  the 
distinction  was  that  the  officers  put  on  the 
retired  list  came  upon  it  by  seniority,  but 
these  officers  were  put  upon  the  reserve  list 
out  of  their  turn,  so  that  the  position  of 
the  two  classes  was  quite  distinct.  The 
Admiralty  were  not  entitled  to  promote 
officers  to  the  retired  list  of  captains  until 
they  obtained  their  promotion  by  seniority; 
and  therefore  his  right  hon.  Friend,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  active  list,  chose  from  among 
the  commanders  a  certain  number  and 
Lord  Clarence  Faget 


that  moment  getting  higher  paj  thai 
their  brethren  on  the  active  list,  beeaose 
it  was  said  that  there  might  have  beeo  ia 
their  minds  a  doubt  of  what  their  positioa 
was  to  be  under  the  order  in  Council.  If, 
therefore,  they  were  now  allowed  to  rise 
only  as  the  officers  on  the  active  list  rose 
with  regard  to  pay,  their  eitra  allowance 
must  be  taken  away,  and  the  position  of 
three-fourths  of  them  would  be  damaged 
by  the  concession  which  was  now  asked 
for  in  their  name.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, while  their  position  was  positively 
better  than  that  of  their  brethren  on  the 
active  list,  to  allow  of  their  also  rising  to 
the  higher  grade  of  admiral  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  active  list  would  be  unjust 
and  unfair  to  the  navy  generalljr,  and  would 
produce  great  discontent  and  dissatisfiso- 
tion.  He  therefore  trusted  that  the  Mo- 
tion would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  explained,  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  say  that  the  right  hot. 
Member  for  Portsmouth,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  greatest  respect,  had  cajoled 
these  officers,  but  that  thej  had  been 
cajoled  bj  the  wording  of  the  Order  ia 
Council. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said*  he  was 
glad  to  hear  tl|tj,^Mli^q9 Jjgt^fen  bj 
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the  bon.  and  gallant  Member,  as  he  agreed 
with  bia  noble  Friend  that  no  First  Lord  of 
the  present  day  woald  attempt  to  cajole  the 
officers  of  the  nary.  As,  bowefer»  be  for* 
merlj  had  the  honour  of  filling  the  office, 
he  was  aniioos  to  know  what  construction 
the  noble  Lord  put  upon  the  words  ^'  of  the 
present  day." 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAQET :  I  wUh 
my  right  hon.  Fnend  to  think  that  I  in- 
cluded him  amongst  the  number. 

Sia  JOHN  PAKIN6T0N  said,  in  that 
case  he  fully  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend. 
He  repeated  he  believed  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Baring)  was  incapable 
of  cajoling  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and  it 
was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  did  not  inteud  to  make 
ihe  imputation  which  his  words  seemed  to 
•convey.  The  question  was  as  to  the  .con- 
Btruotion  of  an  Order  in  Council  which  was 
ambiguous  and  badly  worded.  On  the  last 
occasion  when  it  was  brought  forward  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  that  these  officers  should 
have  the  benefits  which  they  sought ;  but 
in  a  spirit  of  g^reat  generosity  he  distinctly 
stated  that  he  should  be  glad  if  the  Admi- 
ralty could  see  their  way  to  make  the  con- 
oesaion.  As  to  what  the  intentions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  been,  it 
waa  moat  dangerous  to  construe  any  public 
document  by  considering  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Minister  who  proposed  it. 
^he  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  lost 
Ilia  seat  for  Portsmouth,  in  which  case  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  tell  the  House 
what  he  intended.  The  only  safe  rule  was 
to  consider  what  the  Order  in  Council  itself 
expressed.  Having  studied  the  Order  in 
Ooanoil,  he  not  only  found  it  ambiguous, 
bat  be  was  supported  by  high  legal  autho- 
rity in  stating  that  its  fair  construction  was 
favourable  to  the  officers  who  were  now 
aeekiDg  this  benefit.  That  being  so,  it  was 
with  great  regret  that  he  heard  his  noble 
Friend,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished 
Bailor,  opposing  the  claims  of  these  officers. 
In  point  of  amount  the  concession  would 
involve  but  a  small  matter.  The  officers 
asked  for  that  concession,  and  he  doubted 
-whether  it  was  worth  while  to  go  on  year 
after  year  contending  against  a  claim  that 
had  a  legal  opinion  in  its  favour.  He 
should  be  glad  to  hear,  if  there  was  any 
doubt  on  the  sobject,  that  the  Government 
would  give  the  officers  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
thought  if  the  concession  were  made  a 
financial  quesUon,  aa  the  noble  Lord  the 
YOh.  CLXY.    [thibd  bibibb.J 


Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  appeared  to  put 
it,  the  amount  was  very  trifling ;  but  the 
officers  looked  on  the  matter  as  a  recog^ 
nition  of  their  position  b  the  service.  The 
noble  Lord  himself  said  the  Order  in 
Council  was  ambiguously  worded,  and  ha 
hoped  the  House  would  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  justice  and  right. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  explained, 
that  he  had  not  said  the  order  was  am- 
biguously worded,  but  that  the  officers  con- 
sidered it  was  so.  He  thought  himsetf 
that  the  order  was  clear ;  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  ambi- 
guous. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  could 
not  allow  the  discussion  to  close  without 
giving  some  information  to  the  House  that 
might  assist  it  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
assumed  that  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had  not 
intended  by  the  order  to  interfere  with 
the  just  rights  of  any  officers.  With  that 
he  quite  concurred  ;  but,  at  the  same  time* 
when  the  meaning  of  a  public  document 
was  to  be  ascertained,  it  was  not  unusually 
thought  worth  while  to  refer  to  those  who 
framed  it.  He  quite  admitted,  that  if  a 
promise  had  been  made  by  the  order, 
though  against  his  intention,  such  a 
promise  ought  to  be  performed  ;  but  he 
denied  entirely  that  by  the  wording  of  th^ 
document  a  promise  was  conveyed  in  any 
shape  whatever.  As  to  the  legal  opinion 
of  its  construction,  unless  a  lawyer  knew  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  all  the  details 
and  circumstances  that  might  afiect  the 
warrant,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
a  fair  account  of  its  meaning.  He  must 
state  to  the  House  that  by  the  Order  in 
Council  he  intended  to  deal  with  two 
classes  of  captains.  A  certain  number  of 
old  captains  he  promoted,  but  with  no 
intention  of  giving  them  anv  further  ad- 
vantage than  the  promotion  they  so 
received,  and  at  the  time  very  gladly 
received,  without  any  condition  or  per* 
suasion  on  his  part.  The  other  class  of 
officers  were  commanders  promoted  to  xht 
rank  of  captain,  and  removed  fhim  the 
active  to  the  reserved  list.  To  these 
officers  it  was  his  intention  to  retain  all  the 
advantages  they  had  before  they  were  so 
transferred.  All  that  waa  done  for  them, 
was  to  remove  them  from  one  list  t6 
the  other.  The  plan  was  fully  stated  in 
the  Navy  LUtf  in  these  terms—  * 

^  While  mj  Lords  have  recommended  the 
abandonmeDt  of  the  sjstem  of  brevet  promotioa 
in  ibtnre,  thej  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  meet^ 
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loag  lUfed  well,  and  whp  leok  their  promotion 
ntber  aa  a  reward  fbr  pait  lerrioei  than  in  the 
•zpeetatlon  of  fbrther  emploTinent.  To  meet 
^eee  dalne  e^oltablf  » aad,  at  tho  nme  time  net 
••flU  the  aaavelii*  with  oAeen  who  emmoileQg 
#ontiBiM  fkt  1^  ierTioeu  tbeiv  Lor<Ubipe  will  pro- 
mote b/  felectioQ  tttj  oommandem  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  Theee  offloen  wiU  ho  placed  on  re- 
iarred  half-pay.** 

With  tmpmi  %o  one  d««8  of  o0loen,ihero 
WM  00  prowMo  of  ^T  «dvaiitiigo  h^onU 
liba  promotioii.  B«t  tho  othor  olaii^  who 
wore  pli^od  qo  rotenrod  holf-pi^»  weio 
•llowod  to  retMii  oU  the  adTanta^goo  of 
risiog  to  higher  rank  and  reoeiYing  pen- 
•iona.  Af  to  OBJ  qae^tioii  of  law,  it  was 
ratbor  for  the  law  ofieert  of  tho  Crown 
than  the  Uome  i  hot  ho  doubted  whether 
the  opiaiow  of  a  lawjer  on  tbo  aohjeot  was 
of  fof J  grei^t  vohie.  Be  bad  no  hottaitj 
to  theee  offioera ;  far  |rom  it.  He  was  the 
f  rat  to  reeoB^mend  the  arrangeaieDt.  from 
ffhWh  he  belie? ed  the  lenrice  bad  derif ed 
oomideraUe  adrantage.  When  he  wat 
aaked  to  atate  hia  opinion  091  the  oaae  of  the 
offioen  m  the  Hoiwe,  he  bad  gone  thvoqgb 
the  papeni  f  eU  j»  and  ho  waa  obliged  to  tel} 
Ibem  he  waa  lorry  he  eookl  no^  tupport 
Iheif  oaae  {  ho  waa  aatinfied  ihcyr  had  «o 


Sui  FITZRQY  KJihVl  said,  he  had 
90  donh^  tba  vight  boo,  Qeotleniao  had 
f ofreetlj  lUted  what  hod  heeo  hia  inteo* 
tio«;  hot  the  real  qoestion  waa  tbia-o 
^hat  waa  the  natorak  (aUr»  oimI  ordinary 
interpretatioo  of  the  Order  m  ConaciU  and 
in  what  #01^0  was  it  aecepted  bj  tho^e  it 
affected  ?  Now»  ihey  he4  the  opinion  of 
one  of  ?er  Miu^^tj'a  ooaoael  that  if  tho 
order  eofold  he  aiibc»itited  W  ^  coon  of  lew. 
iu  dfcjaioo  wouVi  bo  iv^  favoor  of  the 
^oora «  that  imeh  wo^ld  he  the  deoisioo 
on  a  oontraot  betiroeia  ioa«  and  men  dra^^o 
in  tho  iaoguago  of  the  ordor.  Thej  a1«9 
had  for  that  the  high  aotboHtj  of  0  <¥>h)e 
ond  learned  Wd  19  ondher  p)aco  to  ^0 
aaioe  oQ^ct^  The  npble  l40rd  %dDi4tted 
that  ^0  ord«r  in  OfunciU  if  not  a^bimotiSt 
wae  nfi%  ea  olear  a^  ooold  be  dotire^  eod 
if  there  wove  a  dpobt  Ul^olj  to  lead  to 
injmitio^  it  ^aa  w^  to  modify  the  oifder 
in  CoonoU,  or  to  ia^oe  a  i^if  ordfr, 
CoiwQon  jvwtico  nod  oqwtf  reqqired  tha,t 
%he  conftrootioo  «hool4  hfk  P^t  ^pop  i^ 
which  waa  cootepded  for  by  tbofe  s^cer#, 

9^  MICHAEilH^  S^TMOTJR  sai4  that 
as  a  naval  offiooTv  ui^^pethiaipg  wUh  n^OO 
who  believed  that  thoir  olaiins  wero  foo^d- 
fd  in  justioe,  hf^  should  support  the  boo. 
49d  g^OAt  0%er  if  h^  y^ei^  to,  9,  i^xUint 
Sir  FrancU  Baring 


1» 
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At  the  same  tiescw  Aero 
^aeatioQ  remaining  for 
namely,  the  whole  oekwaa  of 
allowanoea  in  tho  navy*  The 
•eheoie  (that  of  I860)  wm  par^  ia  in 
eharaeter.  utterly  exekidiDg  lion  i«a  epeior 
tion  the  higher  elaaa  of  offioein  s  osd  't 
waa  impossible  it  conld  beoonM  feme- 
neat. 

Sir  HENBT  LEEKB  aaid.  lio  Ihenght 
the  time  had  atrived  when  joaAiee  ahaiU 
be  done  these  offeere  if  Ibej  bad  ri^  on 
their  aide.  Tbey  aaked  to  he  |Mt  en  tbs 
same  footing  of  eqeali^  with  Wathion  Vf 
whose  side  they  had  atood  lor  mao  j  jsam 
The  sues  roqaiied  to  offset  Aat  ohfeet  wis 
not  Mte  than  £2,000  a  ywr.  aad  bi 
wonld  reooasmend  that  a  asixed  Cowrailtw^ 
oonaistNig  of  two  geaerala,  tiFo  admirala 
and  two  ei? iliaas»  all  MemlierB  of  tbc 
Hoaaa»  he  appointed  to  aettla  tha  matts 
in  diapote^ 

Ma,  WHITBEBAD  aud»  Ihalt  thsie 
were  three  points  whieh  raqairad  ta  bi 
homo  in  mind  hy  Ao  Hooea  m  desliof 
with  AhO  sid)>eot.  The  frat  wa^  that  m 
185U  when  these  offioora  weia  pM 
upoa  the  Reserred  List,  thaj  got  a  aiep  b 
raak  and  a  large  merease  evar  what  woiM 
he  their  oonaal  halfrpsy  for  the  next  «gbt 
crteayearalf  they  badgoaaoniQ  thau-flpfr 
aaiyco!V*aek  The  next  point  waa»  ha  eeeU 
not  anderstand  how  they  aoaUl  eipael  ts 
rise  oa  that  list  of  half-pay  pmri  pmm 
with  other  oQoera*  wbea  ataria^  thaai  ia  Iht 
{ace  \%  ofOfy  Kary  List  whioh  had  hesa 
pohlished  firooi  that  time  waa  tfaa  ar 
aoonoeeneat  theA  tha  inoseaaa  of  half^y 
whioh  thoy  olaimed  waa  oaly  gvraa  ta  tbs 
first  seveaty  aad  the  noit  bwidrad  oa  tka 
OotiTo  list*  In  tho>  third  plaaa^  th«sa  oSesfB 
moat  eiyier  he  treated  aa  on  the  haif-ptf 
Of  tha  vetijped  lis C  7he  Admi«aUj»  tsk- 
iag  the  latter  flow,  had  astendad  tot  thsM 
tho  heoefita  wbit h  were  gif «i  to  o^hat  la- 
tlred  olk^rs  onder  tho  Order  in  Cowadlsf 
laat  yeof .  So  wished  tho  Hoaae  %a  hesr 
that  in  wkoH  ia  eonsVieriag  tha  ebm 
ofthesaoflb>era«  TheyooaliDothatnatsi 
at  0000  aa.  offioora  00  the  aetiia  fiat  aaj 
on  tho  retrod  liat  If  tboy  wara  tiaaisd 
aa  offioora  on.  hatftp»y>  and  allowed  to  iIm 
ia  the  aame  ratio  aa  other  aSaata^  Ihsn 
wonld  be  tahea  away  freai  4alai9o  wttif^ 
i^  of  theai  ihoas  omlooseala  aad  adwa 
tagea  whioh  the.  Adgiifalty  had  giwsn  t» 
thep^  ia  aaeNRoa  with  aA^  06001%  aaie- 
tirepiaotforlangdiof  aerrko.  The^^oeald 
oot  hafo  tha  adiaatefoa  of  hijf>paj  eat 
tboK  of  tha  retired  lial  ajl  tha 
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QeestfOB  pot,  '*  That  the  wiirds  propoie^ 
to  be  left  o«i  sUmd  pert  ef  the  QoeBlion.'* 

Tlie  Hoase  dh4ded:—AjeBn;  Noes 
66  t  M ajoriij  & 

PBATTDS  IN  ORDNANCE  ACCOUNTS. 
OBSBRYATIONS.. 

Ma  WHITESIDE  r  I  wish  to  eall 
attevtioQ  to  the  faatt  proveA  e»  the  re* 
octtt  trnd  le  DabHn  of  Hftniltoe  CoetlljFf 
m  elerk  m  the  OrdnAate  Dtpertmeet,  end 
of  Joho  M^hmine,  a  ceelreotor  nith  the 
Geteguweat ;  and  to  ask  Mr.  ChaneeBev 
ai  the  EzoHeqeor,  er  the  Seeretarj  to  the 
TreMury*  to  expkm  in  what  maener  the 
Oedeaeoe  Aecoonta  ave  k«ft  and  aadited, 
'erhicb  allowed  the  proeeodinge  hr  the  per^ 
ties  eonvifted  at  such  taia) ;  ans  whtthev 
mmij  and  what  ehangee  have  been  effeeted 
IB  the  mods  ef  keepief^  the  PnUb  Ae- 
eeunta  ealoalated  te  preeeot  m  repetitie» 
tliereef?  These  twe  persoes  were  tried 
for  ceospiraoj.  The  one,  Hamiltoe  Co-* 
JMolij,  was  a  derk  m  the  Ocdnance  De< 
pttrtmeety  drewing  ik  Terj  respeetahle 
Bmlmyr  ^md  hearing,  ef  eoorse,  a  good 
olutfaeler*  The  ether,  John  M'Ufeine, 
was  a  contractor  with  the  Qoiemtneot^ 
tti>d»  aeeording  te  the  evidenee  ef  seroral 
witnesses  who  were  called  on  his  side»  one 
oi  the  most  vespeeftaUe  meii  that  ofer 
liredb  The  fraoda  for  which  thej  wese 
bfeaghi  ta  trial  aed  eeuffieled  were  eoni* 
nitted  in  the  loUewtng  Menaeff  :^lt  ap- 
pears that  when  a  eontcact  is  made  in  Ire-, 
lend-— say,  for  the  oepair  oi  karraehs-^-the 
eetimale  is  eensidereii  and  the  prieee  are 
filed  ia  %  most  metkedioel  mannep.  Whea 
tke  week  is  dene^  it  is  caveliiUj  examined. 
The  head  of  the  depaHment  ie  Dublin,. 
Gebael  Diirnford»  an  ofieer  ol  Engineers^ 
iMid»  I  need  hardlj  sajr»  ^  van  e£  eneioep* 
tsenaWe  eharaeter,  setsins  a  faosimiie  of  the 
Ae0eitttt»  and  gires  the  eoenterpari  toi  one 
of  the  clerks  to  (ermMrd  te  the  Ordnenee 
Pepartnent  m  Lendea.  Gonolljr  ajfuled 
Irieiself  of  thie  piaetice  te  alter  the  ae^ 
ceent  hefere  seeding  it  aweji.  Sosoe- 
times  he  ieaerted  £300  er  £4(MX.  or  sene- 
tiBies  £flOQ  extnL  The  aoeeant  which 
liefe  Gelonal  Ouffalerd'B  sigeateie  was 
■est  eseieieed  h^  a.  Bmnher  of  verj(  able 
gentlemen  in  Iiimdon..  WheA>.  hewieier,. 
they  were  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
the  accoonti^  tb^  did  not .  commiafiicate 
with  Colonel  Durnford  or  any  of  the  offi- 
cials in  Ireland,  bnt  sent  a  check  direct 
te  the  ooatpaoter.  In  this  ease  Ae  eon- 
traet^^  Ii4h*^ine»  wae  in  edkisiea  with 


the  derk  ConoHyy  and  therefore,  when  be 
receired  a  letter  aetberiaing  him  te  drew 
OB  the  Treasvry  for  &  svm  perhaps  twice 
die  aofieaei  ef  hie  acceont,  it  was  thank* 
fvlly  recerred  and  immediately  obeyed. 
In  passing*  sentence  on  the  efienders,  the 
J  edge  enumerated  seme  of  the  instamses: 
of  frised  whieh  occurred  beSweea  Febmiary 
and  Jafy,  18&I.  A  som  of  £323  17s. 
was  ahered  into  £92%  7s;  2d. ;  aeotlier 
of  £271  111.  in  £576  U. ;  aaesher  of 
£3»1  U$i  into  £70&  17«.  ;  anetlier  ef 
£221  16r.  ieto  £445  I8e. ;  aiid  another 
of  £268  into  £501.  Of  course,  had  the* 
heed  of  the  department  la  Debfin  eaaght 
sight  ef  any  of  the  altered  acoouata  or 
orders  to  pay,  the  fraud  would  haee  been 
at  onoe  detected.  Bet,  with  singetar  in-* 
gemiity,  all  the  checks  were  arranged  se* 
that  tliere  wes  ne  safsgnard  whatsfer 
against  conspiracy  between  a  derk  and' 
a  oentractor.  It  was  chiefly  io  the  iieme 
for  slathig  that  the  figares  were  altered* 
A  geatlenian  told  me  that  tkere  were* 
ehergsfr  for  skitee  eneegh  to  cerer  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Any  on#whe  knew  any* 
thing  of  the  barracks  far  which  it  was 
pretended  that  these  sbtee  werere^i^ed, 
could  see  at  a  glaaee  that  it  was  ntteriy  . 
impossible  suck  a  prepesteroae  quantity 
couB  hare  been  ased*  On  the  triel  tlie 
Judge  ebserred,  that  aHhoagh  he  was,  ef 
coarse^  boand  te  confine  himsetf  to  the 
f reads  disclosed  in  the  eeideace,  he  had 
a  shrewd  suspicioci  that  they  were  hut  a 
small  portion  of  the  system  whieh  had 
been  earried  on  in  the  departmeat  far 
a  series  ef  years.  1  hate  heea  told  that 
theee  twe  gentlemen,  one  very  religious, 
and  the  other  a  eery  laehibnable  aae, 
bare  beea  making^  nearly  £2,506  a  year 
by  their  dishonesty.  Indeed,  they  might, 
perhapsv  but  for  &a  accident,  hare  beea 
still  pocketinff  large  sams.  The  repoK  is, 
that  the  fhiud  was  discorered  only  through 
a  derk  from  Dubli»  happening,  whea  ia 
the  Louden*  oflke,  te  set  eyes  on  one  of 
the  ceohed  accounts.  Upon  tliat  the  law 
officers  wave  called  «,  and  the  twe  gentle-^ 
men  were  arrested,  one  of  them  ae  he  wee 
going  to  a  dianer  party,  which  was  deaHj 
▼ery  iaconreaiaQt  for  hkn^  and  very  dis^ 
tressing^  to  bis  fedinga.  It  was  discofered 
that  t£»  tweregaes  had  an  agreement  to< 
divide  the  spoils.  They  were  ooav%»ted, 
and  the  justice  of  the  ceantry  wss  viadi< 
oaSed.  IwiehtokaewfremtheOovemment 
what  sums  of  moaey  have  beea  ahsti;aeted 
from  the  pnblie  treasury  in  thie  manner ; 
and  what  steps»  if  any^  hare  been  taken  te» 
3  Q  2  o 
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preTeni  a  rtpetition  of  this  sjatemftttc  and 
fOBg-continoed  plundering? 

Sn  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  The  tUte- 
BienU  of  tbe  right  hon.  GenUeman  are 
porfeetljr  oorrect  as  far  as  ihej  went. 
The  information  I  hate  receited  is»  that 
a  cierk  named  Conolly*  who  was  for- 
merly in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and 
afterwards  on  the  Consolidated  Staff  of 
the  War  Department  as  chief  clerk  of 
his  hranch,  conspired  with  a  contractor 
named  M'llVaine  to  defraud  the  Govern* 
ment.  Mj  information  leads  me  to  thehelief 
that  their  frauds  extended  over  the  years 
between  1848  and  186L  It  is  plain 
that  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ord- 
nance and  War  Departments  took  place 
in  1854,  these  offences  were  not  doe  to 
that  measure.  The  manner  in  which  the 
frauds  were  committed  was  this: — The 
Commanding  Officer  of  Engineers  certv* 
fied  the  value  of  the  work  done,  and  de^ 
livered  the  certificate  to  the  chief  clerk, 
who,  in  collusion  with  the  contractor,  in« 
creased  the  amount,  and  transmitted  it  to 
the  War  Office  in  London,  where  it  was 
examined,  and  whence  the  order  for  pay- 
ment on  the  Mymaster  was  sent  to  the 
eontractor.  That  was  the  system  of 
checks  ;  the  chief  clerk  was  supposed  to 
be  a  check  upon  the  officer  of  EDffineers, 
and  the  contractor  to  be  a  check  upon 
these  two  officers.  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  old  Ordnance  Office,  and  no  altera* 
tioB  was  introduced  by  the  combined  de- 
partments. Th»  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  if  payment  had  been  made  on 
the  order  of  the  officer  of  Engineers,  the 
possibility  of  fraud  would  have  been 
avoided.  But,  without  intending  to  cast 
any  imputation  upon  the  honour  of  officers 
of  the  army,  he  must  say,  that  if  there 
bad  been  collusion  between  the  officer  of 
Engineers  and  the  contractor,  such  a  sys- 
tem would  have  led  to  a  precisely  similar 
result.  [Mr.  Whiteside  :  Then  we  have 
no  hope  ?]  Tour  hope  is  in  this,  that 
jon  may  have  a  system  of  checks  which 
will  make  fraud  extremehr  difficult.  Quis 
euitodiet  ip$oi  eustodeif  No  system  of 
checks  can  be  devised  which,  by  means 
of  forgery  and  conspiracy,  may  not  be  de- 
feated. I  believe  tiiat  at  first  the  frauds 
were  not  large,  but  impunity  rendering 
the  parties  bolder  in  late  years  the 
amounts  of  which  the  public  were  de- 
frauded became  more  considerable.  As 
these  persons  were  only  convicted  of  frauds 
to  the  extent  of  £1,400, 1  feel  some  dif- 
ficulty in  stating,  upon  what  may  be  con- 
iir.  Whitaide^ 


sidered  official  aathority,  tbe  extent  of  tiie 
frauds  which  they  actually  eocnmitted,  is 
they  may  have  friends  and  relations  wbsis 
feelings  would  be  hurt  by  aoeh  a  state- 
ment. If  the  House  thinks  I  am  jus^ 
fied  in  making  the  statement  I  have  no 
objection  to  do  so ;  but  I  will  not  vdoa- 
tarily  state  the  amount,  thoiigh  I  may  say 
that  it  censidet'ably  exceeds  Ihait  whatk 
was  proved  at  the  trial.  The  fraoda  were 
detected  by  a  cIcHl  in  tbe  offiee^  who 
suspected  something .  was  wrong,  and 
wrote  to  London.  Inquiry  w^  made, 
and  the  irregularity  was  at  onee  fonai 
out.  The  rule  which  has  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  recurr^ee  of  audi  {wse- 
tices  is,  that  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
Sngineers  should  send  to  the  London  ofics 
a  duplicate  statement,  which  will  be  s 
check  upon  the  clerk.  Thia  will  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  any  preeiselj 
similsr  frauds,  but  it  is  impoeaiUe  ts 
provide  securities  against  erery  possiUe 
fraud  which  ingenious  rogues  may  deviie. 
Means  have  also  been  taken,  with  which  I 
need  not  trouble  tbe  House,  to  prevsot 
such  frauds  as  these  leading  to  tlie  expen- 
diture of  more  money  than  haa  been  voted 
by  this  House. 

Sir  FRBDBRIO  SMITH  aaid,  thst 
in  England  the  system  waa  Tery  umple. 
The  works  were  executed  by  eon  tract  sad 
measurement,  and  when  complete  the  cos- 
tractor,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  tbe 
executive  officer  of  Engineers,  each  of  wbon 
kept  a  book,  checked  one  another.  Tbe 
check  was  complete,  for  there  mast  be 
collusion  between  all  four  persons  befere 
any  fraud  could  be  effected.  It  appeared 
that  in  the  instance  referred  to  the  i 
paid  was  more  than  the  work  eonld 
It  should  be  known  that  in  these 
there  was  an  estimate,  and  oTory  anm  pa^ 
upon  it  was  entered  in  a  book.  Now  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  who  made  the  entries, 
the  moment  there  was  an  excesa  of  pay- 
ment over  tlie  estimate,  to  state  the  fiict; 
and  therefore  the  contractor  would  be 
called  upon  to  know  why  there  was  sa 
excess.  He  contended  that  the  practice 
should  be  that  no  bill  in  which  there  was 
an  erasure  or  interlineation  should  be  paid, 
and  he  would  suggest  that  there  aho«ild  be 
a  positive  order  to  that  effect. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
OBSBBTAnOKd. 

Mr.  a.  smith  said,  he  rose  to  caB 
attention  to  the  delay  in  peaenting  tba 
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Civil    Senriee  EstimatM.     Although  the 
House    had    heen  sitting  sii  weeks,  no 
progress  had  been  made  with  these  Esti- 
mates.    Lost  year  Parliament  met  in  the 
first  week  of  Febmarj.    On  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  the  hoe.  Member  for  Norfolk 
(Ifr.  Bentinck)  asked  when  the  Miscella- 
neous Estimates  would  be  produced.     He 
was  told  they  would  be  ready  in  a  fortnight. 
That  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  and  on  the 
7th   of  March   the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  S. 
^ortheote)  repeated  the  question.     The 
hoD.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  stated  that 
be  would  not  fix  the  time*     Oa  the  19th 
the    hon.    Baronet    said   it    was    highly 
desirable    the     Miscellaneous    Estimates 
should  be  laid  on  the    table   before   the 
Boater  recess.     They  were  then  promised 
for  the  following  Friday.     The  House  rose 
that  very  day  for  the  recess,  and  although 
the  Estimates  were  laid   on  the  table  on 
that  day  they  were  not  printed   until  the 
House  re-assembled  on  the  11th  of  April* 
They  were  supplied  to  the   House  sepa<- 
rately  and  at  inter? als,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  19th  of  April,  nearly  a  month  after, 
they  were  laid  on    the  table,    that  the 
Estimate  No.  1  made  its  appearance*     He 
was  afraid  a  similar  course  was  about  to  be 
pursued  this  year,  but  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  soon  after  he  had  placed  his  Motion  on 
the  paper  part  of  those  Estimates  had  been 
laid    on    the  table  and   some   had   been 
printed.     Perhaps  the  Gofernment  would 
state  when  the  others  would  make  their 
appearance.       The  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Monies,  on  Miscellaneous  Expen- 
diture,  and  on  Public  Accounts  had  all 
recommended  that  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates should  be  laid  on  the  table  as  soon 
as  possible  after  Parliament  met,  and  the 
House  had  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  carry  out  these 
recommendations*      He  believed   that  all 
balances  of  a  former  year  would  not  now  be 
applied  to  a  subsequent  year,  and  that  was 
an  additional  reason  for  expedition.     On 
comparing  the  dates,  however,  there  did 
not   appear    to    have    been   any  greater 
expedition  that  year  than  during  the  last. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  said,  he  would  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  a  decision  having  already 
been  taken  upon  the  question  that  the 
Speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  his  Reso- 
lution could  not  be  entertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  House  ;  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  an  explanation  of  the 
points  on  which  the  hon.  Member  desired 
to  be  informed,  should  be  refused.     The 


principle,  no  doubt^  was  a  sound  one,  that 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  should  be  pre- 
pared as  early  as  possible,  and  discussed 
with  deliberation  while  the  House  was 
full.  There  were,  however,  important 
limiting  considerations  interposing  consider- 
able difficulties,  which  could  only  begradu* 
ally  overcome.  It  was  true  that  the  Naval 
and  Military  Estimates  were  laid  on  the 
table  within  a  week  after  the  meeting  of 
the  House ;  but  they  were  Estimates  pre- 
pared within  the  departments  to  which 
they  referred.  The  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates, on  the  other  hand,  were  of  the  most 
varied  and  diverse  character,  and  the 
Treasury  were  dependent  not  only  upon 
public  departments  for  their  production, 
but  also  on  Members  of  Commissions,  the 
governing  bodies  of  Institutions,  and  even 
on  others  who  gave  their  gratuitous  ser- 
vices to  the  pubnc.  The  Treasury  had  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  these  per- 
sons; it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  see 
them  on  the  business  of  the  Estimates; 
and  these  interviews  could  not  be  obtained 
except  when  people  usually  came  to  London. 
He  could  not  affirm,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  present  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates  with  the  same  regularity 
and  certainty  as  the  Military  and  Nava' 
Estimates.  At  the  same  time,  he  agreed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  endeavour  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  now  caused  delay,  and  that  the 
Government  were  endeavouring  to  do. 
It  must  be  remembered  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  fix  the  time  when,  if 
ready,  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  would 
be  considered.  There  was  no  fixed  time 
even  for  the  Military  and  Naval  Estimates; 
and  as  for  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
they  had  to  take  their  chance.  They 
were  elbowed  about  by  the  mass  of 
public  business,  and  they  were  taken 
when  the  Government  could  get  a  night. 
In  cases  when  the  House  was  not  able 
to  consider  them  until  the  month  of  June 
it  was  not  desirable  they  should  be  laid  on 
the  table  in  February,  because  during  so 
long  an  interval  they  would  require  in 
many  respects  to  be  altered.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  the  time  of  their  preparation 
and  introduction  should  have  a  certain  re- 
ference to  the  time  when  the  House  would 
be  able  to  consider  them.  Ho  trusted, 
therefore,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  bind  the  Government  by  a  stereotyped 
Resolution.  If  the  House  laid  down  a  fixed 
rule  that  the  Treasury  should  present  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates  within  a  fortnight. 
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§9f  eismple.  after  iho  HMse  mat,  iW 
Treworj  would  <U  it.  But  the  effect 
«ncMikl  be  thai  the  If  ieoelhoieoM  EetimsleB 
would  be  iinperfeet,  and  the  practice  of 
preicntMig  eappteMeDtarr  Estimates — one 
ef  i\f  greatest  finaaeiaf  enle  the  Honee 
eeald  ei^ere— iM>iild  of  neeessitj  pretaiL 
Witk  respect  te  ike  poblic  Mbsooes,  Im 
Mopoeed  to  take  the  Voie  on  the  If  isoel- 
Isneetts  EstiaMites,  sebfeet  te  tbe  eooditiea 
tkat  ihe  balaaoes  woold,  as  he  hoped,  be 
aarrtndered  next  jpear. 
Xaia  ^neetioQ  pat,  and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY. 
Supply  emtidered  in  CooMnktee. 
House  rettim^d. 

Committee  repont  Fnogreut  to  sit  agaui 
fM  M<mday  next. 

,     MERCHANT   SHIPPING   ACTS,  4^^ 
AM£NI)M£NT.*-L£AV£, 

Order  for  Commtttee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

ICa.  MILNPTi  GIBSON  said,  lie  roee  to 
lUOTe  for  Jba7  ;o  briog  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Verchant  Shipping  Act  (IBM),  the 
ICerchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act 
(1645),  and  the  Cnetome  ConaoUdataon  Act 
(135^).  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  gi7e 
effect  to  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Herchant  Shipping  Committee,  and 
to  amend  the  Acts  he  had  mentioned,  so 
as  to  meet  the  Tarioos  requirements  of  the 
shipping  interest,  and  to  remedy  those  de- 
fects which  ezpeiience  had  shown  existed 
in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854. 
The  first  material  provision  contained  in  the 
Bill  wee  a  proposal  to  extend  to  engineers 
tiie  same  system  of  certificates  of  compe- 
tency and  serrice  which  were  now  granted 
by  captains  and  mates  of  foreign- going 
merchant  ships  and  home-trade  passenger 
ships.  That  system  had  worked  extremely 
weU,  a^d  it  was  intended  to  give  to  the 
|f  arii^e  Boards  and  Board  of  Trade  power 
to  deal  with  those  certificates  upon 
charges  of  misconduct.  Wlien  the  Mt^r- 
chant  Shipping  Bill  was  passed  various 
classes  of  vessels  bad  claimed  to  be  ex- 
empted |roin  its  operations.  They  did 
not  desire  to  be  subjected  to  the  dis* 
dpline  clauses  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act;  consequently  the  masters  and  crews 
of  such  vessels  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  that  summary  proceeding,  ope  against 
the  other,  which  masters  and  crews  en- 
joye4  under  the  discipline  dauses  of  that 
Act.  At  the  request  of  those  various 
exempted  classes  of  ships,  the  discipline 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


elfluses  had  l»een  extended  to  thcfm.   Ikcf 
tDclnded  fisldiig  veseels,  lightbaose  ye^ 
eels,  and  some  others.    Some  tine  nam 
the  Frenck  Qovemment  made  «  cosmi- 
■kstioQ  to  Her  Mi^eety'a  Oavenmcot, 
stating  that  it  -was  Tsry  ataiahh  tkst 
some  general  syalem  of  mfe  of  tfaa  md 
should  be  adopted  by  ABtoniatioiiai  sr- 
nmgement,  so  that  vessels  of  sdl  Ite  nsii- 
time  powers  mig^  wkm  meeting  eedi 
other  at  sea,  porsiie  Che  same  nde  of  Ot 
ffoad  aad  th«s  avoid  eoUkuii.     fier  Ms^ 
jeab/a  Goverwaeet  tkou^ii  that  eech  sa 
ob^t  was  very  desirable,  end  ivies  hsd 
virtually  been  agreed  opee  in  ecaninnciiei 
with  the  Freedi  Oovenunent^  and  It  vm 
hoped  that  othor  maritime  Powers  waali 
adopt  them.    Those  rvles  woeld  be  fined 
in  <he  schedale  of  the  Act.     Aa  eegaidsi 
the  cairying  of  certain  lighta»  log  sigaak^ 
&c.,  certain  regulations  were  te  be  made 
by  which  ma^»rs  of  veaKla   would  be 
made  amenable  lor  iK^leot  eo  far  aa  ibey 
were    within   British    jnriadietion,   aid 
courts  of  law  would  be  empowered  to  ds- 
oide  what  parties  had  not  eomplied  with 
the  rules  and  regulations.     One  ef  the 
most  important  of  the  reeoTnmewdaiifles  of 
ti»e  Merchant  Shipping  Comniittee  bad 
rafemed  to  the  question  of  pilotage.    The 
present  system,  so  far  as  it  waa  eompul- 
sory  in  any  of  the  pilotage  diatricti^  vm 
very  much  complained  ot     It  was  pnn 
vided  by  the  Miucbant  Shif^iing  Aat  tkst 
a  vessel  in  charge  of  a  ^ot  of  cms  of 
those  districts  might  do  iarjory  te  anatbff 
vessel  through  the  defonlt  or  neglect  of 
that  pilot,  and  yet  the  owners  of  the  tog* 
mer  vessel  would  not  be  liable  for  danu^gei^ 
because  he  was  not  their  servant  b^  a 
pilot  forced  upon  them  by  the  regoJatiooi 
of  the  port    If  he  was  a  volnntary  pilotr 
then  he  was  held  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
owners,  and  any  damage  happening  tiixo«i|g]i 
his  defiiult  would  Ml  upon  the  owners  of 
the  vessel.    That  wa9  a  seriona  diflicaltj 
in  ponnection  with  compulsory  pilots.  I^ 
Bill  aimed  at  providing  a  mode  of  deeJiag 
with  compulsory  pilotage  without  ab(£flk- 
ing  it  directly  oy  enactment^  because  the 
question  involved  a  variety  of  interoBts 
with  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  deiL 
In  the  Bill,  however,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision  by  which  parties  intereated  in  aoj 
district  might  petition  the  Board  of  Trader 
which  might  issue  a  provisional  ord^  6c 
the  purpose  exempting  any  class  of  ves- 
sels in  that  district  from  such  compqlnffy 
pilots,  but  that  order  would  not  have  ttts 
foroe  of  law  until  confimkod  by  A^  of 
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Pariiaiiieiil  They  4id,  how^ter,  propose 
to  aboliah  oompulsory  piloti^  in  acme 
cases  by  the  enactaieiity  in  aoooxdanoe 
with  the  reG«mmendationB  of  the  Mer- 
ohant  Shipping  OotDmittee*  It  was  tNco- 
posed  that  a  vessel  passing  through  a 
pilotage  distnct>  bat  not  bound  to  any 
port  in  that  distriot  as  a  plaoe  of  dis- 
ohargs^  should  be  eze&ipt  mm  oompul- 
soiy  pilotage.  That  was  desirable^  inas- 
muoh  as  under  the  present  system,  Tea- 
sels wero  deterred  from  running  into  har- 
bours of  refuge  and  into  anchorage  to 
take  shelter.  They  kept  the  sea,  and 
underwent  great  wear  and  tear»  and  were 
oooasionally  lost  in  gales  of  wind  from 
the  Coar  of  subjecting  the  owners  to  chaiges 
lor  pilotage*  It  was  therefore  proposed 
in  those  oases  to  abolish  compulsory  pilot- 
age ia  the  case  of  all  vessels  passing 
through  a  pilotage  district.  Where  there 
was  a  central  {Mlotage  authority,  like  the 
Neweaatle  Trinity  House,  which  exercised 
a  pilotage  jurisdietion  oyer  the  ports  of 
Shields,  Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  and  some 
other  places,  they  proposed  to  enable 
such  places,  by  applying  for  a  proyisional 
order,  to  transfer  to  themselyes  the  juris- 
dictaou  oyer  their  own  pilots.  They  pro^ 
posed,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  hon.  Member  for  Yarmouth, 
to  make  certain  provisions  with  reference 
to  salvage  of  life  and  property  which 
would  be  best  understood  wnen  the  Bill 
bad  been  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  repeal  certain  clauses  in  the 
Customs  Consoudation  Act  prohibitiug  the 
carrying,  of  deck  loads  in  timber-snips, 
vhicb  were  found  to  be  totally  nugatory, 
and  to  interfere  with  the  fair  competition 
of  the  British  with  the  foreign  shipowner. 
There  was  another  point  of  considerable 
importance,  which  they  felt  bound  to  deal 
with — namely,  the  liabilitjr  of  shipowners. 
As  the  law  stood,  if  a  ship  did  damage, 
the  personal  liability  of  the  shipowner  was 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
freight.  That  was  avowedly  offenne  a 
premium  on  the  employment  of  bad  ships, 
and  a  man  who  sent  his  ship  to  sea  well 
foand,  and  in  all  respects  did  his  utmost 
to  provide  for  the  safety  and  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Qomlbrt  of  the  passengers,  was 
the  man  who  incurred  the  greatest  amount 
of  liability  in  case  of  any  accident  or  mis- 
fortune. He  contended  that  the  owner  of 
a  good  ship  and  the  owner  of  an  inferior 
ship  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  to 
responsibility ;  and  taking  the  exact  figure 
recommended  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 


Committee^' he  profmneA  to  limit  the  lia« 
bility  in  regard  to  sailing  ships  at  a  maad^ 
mum  amount  of  £16  a  ton.  In  the  case 
of  steamships  the  saeasurement  would  ba 
so  made  that  the  saaie  principle  would  be 
8|;^[died  to  them  as  to  sailing  ships. 
There  was  another  question  which  they 
felt  behind  to  deal  with — namely,  the  un* 
shipment  of  cargoes  of  ships^  and  the  pre^ 
servation  of  the  Uen  for  freight  upon 
goods  after  thqr  were  landed.  Under  the 
present  law,  a  great  deal  of  irregulac 
practice  went  on»  because  ships  could  no^ 
be  discharged,  whatever  might  be  th» 
agreement  between  the  shipowner  and  tha 
shii^per,  until  the  expiration  of  Soity-^ 
eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship, 
if  the  owner  of  the  goods  thought  proper 
to  avail  himself  of  that  delay.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  in  these  days  of 
£ut  steamers   coming  from   Continental 

Sorts  to  London  only  to  renudn  a  &w 
ours,  and  advertised  to  sail  again  witk 
passengers,  a  law  of  that  kind,  passed 
in  reference  to  a  different  state  of  things, 
would  become  an  intolerable  inconve- 
nience, and  accordingly  it  was  evaded  by 
various  expedients.  It  was  therefore  pro* 
posed  to  legalize  what,  in  feict,  was  the 
practice,  and  to  enact  that  if  the  owner 
of  goods  did  not  enter  and  discharge  the 
goods  according  to  the  contract  made  with 
tibie  shipowner,  the  latt^  should  be  en- 
titled to  enter,  laud,  and  insure  the  goods, 
and  the  ffoods  so  landed  should  retson  on 
them  a  lien  for  the  freight.  Thus  the 
business  would  be  conducted  with  expedi- 
tion and  safety  to  all  parties  without  the 
necessity  of  requiring  the  Custom  House 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  shipping  houses, 
on  the  other,  to  incur  a  violatiQn  of  the 
law.  As  the  law  now  stood,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  it  out.  With  respect  to 
large  sailing  ships  in  fhe  docks,  which, 
peniaps,  came  under  a  different  head,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  to  owners  of  goods 
a  certain  time  after  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
— ^three  days  —  to  enter  and  commence 
landing;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  those 
three  days  the  owners  of  the  goods  did 
not  commence  landing  with  all  convenient 
speed,  the  shipowner  would  be  entitled  to 
do  so.  Thus  means  were  provided  by  which 
the  ship  might,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, be  relieved  from  cargo,  and  the  docks 
from  obstruction.  He  believed  that  the 
Bill  would  be  found  to  be  just  to  all  par-^  • 
ties,  and  hoped  the  second  reading  would 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  much  discus- 
sion.   Iff  was  4  Bill  of  Tory  miscellaneous 
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dianoter.  Each  dsme  oontainei  ft  cGf* 
fofrent  enaotment ;  and  the  diaenasioii 
woold  more  pmpeAj  be  raised  in  Com- 
nittee  tluui  on  any  reading  of  the  Bill. 
It  might  be  held  that  all  those  things 
might  hare  been  introduced  in  different 
Bills ;  bat  it  was  rery  desirable  that  the 
whole  of  the  law  affwting  merchant  ship- 
ping should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  oon- 
in^  to  one  or  two  statutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  was  gratified  with  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  expressed  approval  of 
Hie  proposition  with  regard  to  engineers. 
He  doubted  whether  it  was  desirable  to  ex- 
tend  the  regulations  with  respect  to  disei- 
pKne  down  so  low  as  to  include  the  case  of 
fishing  fessels,  while  he  was  prepared  to 
express  his  satisfaction  at  finding  that  ne- 

fotiations  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
'rench  and  other  GoTemments  to  establish 
one  "rule  of  the  road.''  In  reference  to 
the  question  of  pilotage,  however,  he  must 
express  his  regret  that  the  Bill  did  not  go 
^rther  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed. Whjr  shonld  the  system  of  com* 
Solsory  pilotage  be  continued  at  all  f  At 
[ewcsstle  the  Toluntarr  system  was  in 
operation,  and  it  workea  admirably.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wonld  re* 
consider  the  subject.  As  to  the  liability  of 
shipowners,  he  thoaght  the  Goremment 
had  arrifed  at  a  Tory  wise  conclusion,  and 
he  begged  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  hon. 
Friend  for  ha?ing  introduced  the  Bill. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
press  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  it 
was  extremely  desirable  to  estabhsh  an  in- 
temational  ••rule  of  the  road,"  but  he 
would  at  the  same  time  warn  the  Oo?em- 
ment  against  the  adoption  of  any  theories 
on  the  subject  which  could  not  be  conve- 
niently  carried  out  In  practice.  He  honed 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  take  care  that 
the  captain  of  a  ship  should  not  asain  be 
placed  in  the  position  he  was  placed  in  by 
the  Act  of  1855,  by  which  he  was  com- 
pelled either  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
vessel,  or  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  his  in- 
surance by  acting  in  direct  antagonism  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  pilotage  was  concerned, 
be  would  obsenre  that  it  seemed  to  him  an 
unfair  state  of  the  law  that  all  ressels 
earrying  a  compulsory  pilot  and  doing  in- 
jury to  other  ressels  should  be  exempt  from 
1^1  liability  on  that  account.  He  did  not 
1^  that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to 
act  as  a  pilot,  but  that  erery  man  on  the 
aea-eoatt  who  could  show  After  an  exami- 
Mr.  Jfilnar  ffiteon 


nation  that  he  was  duly  qualified  to  set  ss 
a  pilot  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  re* 
oeive  a  mlot's  remuneration. 

Sib  HENRT  STRACET  84id,  lie  wu 
glad  to  find  that  some  of  the  improreneats 
in  farour  of  which  he  had  more  than  ones 
spoken  were  about  to  be  carried  oat.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  have  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  but  would  is- 
crease  the  power  of  local  magistrstes  with 
respect  to  ownership  and  aalrage  when 
those  claims  were  of  small  amount.  When 
they  were  only  to  the  extent  of  £200  they 
could  now  be  adjudicated  upon  loei^ly  ;  bat, 
unfortunately,  they  were  generally  absft 
that  amount,  and  had  therefore  to  he  taken 
to  the  Hiffh  Court  of  Admiralty,  wberebf 
much  useless  expense  was  often  ineurrsd. 

Mb.  J.  C.  BWART  expressed  his  sp. 
proral  of  the  proposition  to  charge  a  ani- 
lorm  amount  of  £15  per  ton  in  the  esMs 
referred  to  by  the  President  of  the  Boari 
of  Trade.  He  also  thought  that,  as  s 
whole,  the  measure  was  satisfactory. 

Mb.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  amd,  the 
pilotage  of  St.  Ires  was  far  better  serrsd 
althovffh  there  were  no  Trinity  pilots,  than 
that  of  Fensance,  where  there  were  Tri* 
nity  pilots.  He  strongly  objected  to  mer« 
chants  being  compelled  to  employ  pBots 
under  all  circumstances.  He  would  fike 
to  see  the  means  established  of  aettliDg 
saWage  questions  on  the  spot« 

Mb.  cave  said,  that  while,  m  some 
respects,  the  Bill  did  not  go  as  Hr  as  a 
former  measure,  he  thought  it  wonld  be  re* 
ceired  with  general  farour  by  the  efaip^i^ 
interest,  and  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk'a  remarks  oo 
compulsory  pilotage.  He  was  glad  also  to 
find  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  up  his  mind  at  length  to  grapple  with 
the  question  of  landing  cargoes,  which  had 
been  so  long  delayed  ;  and  though  he  told 
them  he  had  not  gone  quite  so  mr  as  in  a 
former  measure,  perhaps  in  Committee 
they  might  be  able  to  induce  him  to  de  so. 

Tbst  the  Cbsimna  be  direeted  to  sove  tbs 
House,  That  Imts  be  giTen  to  bring  in  a  Bitt  t» 
amend  the  Merehant  Shipping  Aot  ^1854).  tbi 
Merchant  Shipping  4^t  Amendment  Aet  (I8S6X 
and  the  Cnstomt  Conaolidation  Aot  (1863). 

House  resumed. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Ifn 
MiLNBR  Gibson  and  Mr.  Hurr. 

House  a^umed  at  Nine  o'oIocIe, 
tmMondsji 
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£zohe^uer  Bills. 

LtNACT  ^ftEGtlLATlON  BILL. 

OOMMTCIXE. 

House  v^  Committed  (according  to 
Order)* 

ClKiuiee  1  and  2  afr0$d  i^  wilh  Teib«l 
smeiidnieiitB. 

Glatne  3  (Nature  and  Limit  of  Inqairy 
tmder  Oonmiasiovs  of  Lunacy  )4 

Namenms  altierirtiooB  in  the  dauier  were 
propoeed  and  agreed  to^  the  most  important 
ef  whidi  was  the  suMit^jition  of  ''time 
of  inqniry*'  fer    ''date  of  the  eommi»- 

On  the  Words  of  the  Clause  ][elating  to 
the  Medical  Eyidenoe, 

Loin  ST.  LEONARDS  said,  he  could 
not  approre  of  the  drd  sectian  of  the  BilL 
The  Act  of  16  ft  17  Viet,  sec.  47,  eare- 
fdlly  confined  the  inquiry  as  to  thelunacy 
to  the  time  of  the  inquiry;:  he:had  thus 
confined  the  inquiry  hecause  it  had  heen 
usual  unnecessarily  to  carry  hack  the  in* 
quiry ;  but  power  was  carefully  preserved 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  carry  back, 
under  special  circumstances,  the  inquiry 
as  he  might  see  fit»  The  first  part  of  Sec* 
tion  3  was  therefbre  mere  repetition,  and 
is  open  to  the  objection,  that  whilst  Section 
47  of  the  Act  of  1853  is  to  remain  unre- 
pealed, this  Section  3  in  the  Bill  does  not 
give  to  ihe  Lord  Chancellor  the  power 
which  is  reserved  to  him  by  the  existing 
Act  But  Section  47  does  not  limit  the 
time  to  which  the  evidence  may  be  given ; 
nor  is  it  wise  to  do  so,  for  evidence  pri<»r 
to  two  years-^the  limit  in  the  Bill— may 
be  most  important,  and  ought  not  to  be 
excluded.  It  may  be  required  in  order  to 
show  that  a  delusion  under  which  the  lu* 
natic  labours  is  really  founded  upon  what 
actually  took  place  more  tiian  two  years 
ago,  and  thus  take  from  it  the  character  of 
lunacy.  The  case  mentioned  by  a  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Shaftesbury)  a  previous  evening  of  a 
barrister,  who,  after  five  years'  quiet  conduct 
in  an  asylum,  was  partially  released,  and 
sent  to  his  house  for  his  writing-desk,  and 
in  two  hours  after  he  received  it  was  found 
dead  from  poison,shows  that  he  was  always 


intent  on  seLCrdestmotion,  ai,cl  remev^bered 
that  he  had  concealed  poison  five  y^ars 
before  in  his^desk.  Evidence  of  his  foreser 
condition  could  not  |>roperly  have  been 
shut  out  upon  a  later  inquiry;  Many  other 
instances  might  he  given.  The  ol^ecfciosi 
to  I2ie  dausetwas  not^ibviated  l^  the  wordli 
"unlidss  the.  Judge  or  Master  diall  other* 
wise!  direct,":. for  the  parties  would  not 
kno^  till  ttie^  trial  what  evidence  wouM 
be  received.  The  exdusioa  of  the  opinion 
of  medical  practitioiiers^  as  evidence  of 
insanity,  is  altogether  iaadmissibla  as  iC 
staikds.  The  .kw  sufficiently  exdudee 
their  opinsons,  simply  as  such  ^^  but  thiitf 
enactment,  wldlst,  oriDour8e,rst  would  ndt 
ezelude  their  evidence  of  focts,  would  pi^ 
vent  them  from  stating  how  for,  in  their 
opinion,  T  those  iacts  were»  e^ddenee  of  in* 
sanity.  Their  abstriust  opinions  ough|  not 
to  govern )  btit  their  opinions.of  facts  witif 
in  their  owa  knowledget-^r  exaiiDpley 
where  they  have  visited,  and  observed^  and 
talked  with  the  alleged  Imnatio— are  entitled 
to  great  weight;  for,  generally^ speakings 
they  tir^  jnen  of  science,  who  hiive  dedi* 
cated  their  Hves  to  the  treatment  of  men- 
tal disease.  Upon  these  grouhds  he  alto* 
gether  objected  to  Section  3. 

Tm  Eabl  or  SHAFTESBTTRT  ob* 
served,  thai  tb^  mast  be  careful,  in  alter* 
ing  the  dause,  not  to  exclude  medical  tes- 
timony altogether.  He  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  Lord  Clhaneellor  was  to 
limit  the  evidence  of  medical  witnesses  to 
matters  of  foot;  and  to  check  those  specu- 
lative  flights  in  which  they  were  apt  to 
indulge.  He  believed  that  end  mig^t  be 
attained  by  the  insertion  of  words  so  as  to 
make  the  clause  read  thus : — "  Nor  shall 
the  opinion  or  condusion  of  any  medical 
practitioner,  unless  founded  wholly  or  in 
part  on  foots  indicating  insanity  observed 
by  himsdft  be  admissible  in  proof  of  the 
insanity  of  the  alleged  lunatic." 

Amendment  mo^,  to  leave  out  after 
"  practitioner,"  and  insert "  unless  founded 
wholly  or  in  part  upon  foots  indicating  in* 
sanity  observed  by  himself." 

LoBD  CRANWORTH  thought  the 
words  very  objectionable.  Medical  men 
might  sometimes  indulge  in  wild  specula-* 
tions,  but  those  speculations  would  be 
counteracted  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
Judge  who  directed  the  jury.  The  medi- 
cal attendant  on  an  allied  lunatic  might 
say  that  he  had  known  him  all  his  Ufo; 
that  he  was  a  capridous  boy ;  that  he 
was  a  capricious  man ;  but  that  the  strange 
conduct  deposed  to  was  quite  eonsisteni 
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withianity.  AnothermedioalpEBctitioiier 
might  say  that  he  had  attended  him,  and 
that  lu6  eoDduot  piroYed  him  to  he  perfectly 
iiiMme.  'Between  thoee  two  opimons  the 
Jary,  mider  thp  diieotion  of  the  Jndge, 
weoldhaTe  to  decide.  Bat  if  the  pn^Meed 
Amendment  were  agfeed  to,  the  effbet 
mi^t  he  to  e^nde  eTidence  irhidi,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Jadge,  iras  material  to 
the  issoe.  The  proyision  vooid  introdnoe 
a  principle  for  which  thore  was  no  prece» 
dent  in  any  cth«r  hnmeh  of  the  law. 
Medical  teetimoBy  was  reoeived  an  tiie 
most  delioate  qneetiona  in  erery  other 
branch  of  legal  inqoirr*  In  criminal 
procediireaman  died,  and  tlie  queatian  was 
whether  his  death  was  fiom  poison  or  nar- 
tnral  oaoses.  Again,  in  tednmcntary  in« 
qniries  a  man  who  had  madb  a  will  died 
some  years  afterwards,  end  the  question 
was  raised  bet ween.the  heir-at*law  and  de- 
yisee,  whether  the  testator  Was  o£  sound 
mind  ei  tiie  time.  Medical  eridence  was 
often  conflicting,  and  mif^t  mislead ;  but 
it  waa  a  short  way  of  cutting  tire  knot  to 
say  it  should  not  be  listei^  to  at  all, 
and  thai  a  Jodge  of  a  superior  court  should 
be  guided  by  this  legmUtion  as  to  what 
was  rcYelant,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law. 

MetiooL  (by  leare  of  the  Committee) 
witkirawm* 

Further  Amendments  made. 

Question  proposed,  that  the  Clause^  as 
amended,  stiuid  part  of  the  Bill. 

LoBD  CHELMSFORD,  who  had  giren 
notice  to  move  the  omission  of  Clauses  8, 
4,  and  7,  said,  he  rose  to  moTe  the  first 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  giren  notioe, 
the  omission  <^  the  third  clause.  He  was 
appeehensiYe  tibat  their  Lorddiips  would  be 
led  to  consider  that  this  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  words  and  immaterial  daoses  instead 
of  one,  as  he  o(moeiTed,  of  yery  great 
importance.  They  were  legialating  oon- 
ftssedly  mnder  circumstances  of  pressure, 
arising  from  a  late  proceeding  under  aeom- 
mission  of  lunacy.  The  ezfraordinai^ 
length  of  that  triaJ^  the  nature  of  the  eyi- 
denoe  giren,  the  oontradictorjr  character  of 
the  medical  testimony,  conspired  to  raise 
in  the  public  mind  a  ibeling  that  the  law 
was  de£Bcti?e  and  required  amendment 
He  was  always  apprehensiTe  that  when  the 
legislature  yielded  too  eerily  to  a  demand 
for  aa  alteration  of  the  law  there  was  danger 
lest  they  might  be  hurried  into  some  legts- 
ktion  which  they  might  afterwards  regret 
He  was  not  afraid  to  aay,  notwith^anding 
all  the  objeettons  whi<ui  had  been  made, 
Lord  Oranwortk 


that  he  belieyed  that  the  law  of  1859, 
for  which  they  were  indebted  te  the  doUb 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  St  Leonirdi) 
worked  exceedingly  well,  and  answovd 
almost  ereiy  olgect  that  could  be  doaired. 
It  was  a  matter  worthy  of  notice  ttst 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act,  which  cssie 
into  operaticm  in  October,  1M3,  them  bad 
been  no  less  that  561  eommiaaoos  of 
lunacy  issued,  out  of  whidi  20  only  Imd 
been  determined  by  juries ;  12  of  tiwee 
20  were  settled  in  lees  than  a  day,  snd  tlie 
rest,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  a  Tery 
shorttime.  Ko  fewer  than  641  ofthesecon- 
missions  had,  therefore,  been  decided  witk- 
ont  the  interrention  of  a  jury,  and  mwriy 
by  the  judgment  exercised  by  the  Msiter 
on  eridence  brought  prirately  and  qeistiy 
before  him»  If  othing  oonld  be  of  aore 
interest  than  these  £i^  ibr  th^  showad 
how  mxidi  the  fbelings  of  many  fiuailiii 
had  been  spared,  whilst  the  neeessarjpn* 
taction  had  been  afforded  to  tlie  ut^vta- 
nate  objects  of  the  inquiries.  But  ^ 
proceedii^gs  to  which  he  had  adverted  bad 
made  the  public  anxious  thet  some  aiesH 
should  be  derised  bT  which,  if  poadUe, 
the  length  of  such  inquiries  mi^t 
be  restricted.  In  order,  therefeie,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  pnUic  in  thii 
respect,  the  tiiird  clause  of  this  Biii 
was  proposed.  It  oontained  two  pro- 
▼iflioBS,  which  it  was  aswnmed  wooid  htn 
the  desirsd  effioct  The  first  of  these  pn- 
risions  was  to  the  elGaot  that  eridsoce  si 
to  anything  done  cr  said  b^  a  person  iHio 
waa  tiie  snl^ect  of  an  inquirr,  or  as  to  hit 
demeanour  or  state  of  mind,  at  any  tims 
being  more  than  two  years  from  the  tune 
of  the  inquiry,  should  not  be  reeeiTed;  ths 
second  proririon  was  &at  the  opinioa  of 
a  medical  practitioner  should  not  bo 
admissible  as  eridence  of  insanity.  Hs 
thought  he  should  be  abto  to  satiii^ 
their  Lordships  that  both  thess  pen- 
sions were  ezceedinghr  objectionaUe.  Sos- 
ing  that  the  47th  elanse  of  the  Aot  of 
L859  was  not  repealed,  he  oould  not  ooe 
tibe  necesrityfor  the  first  portion  of  the 
dense  now  proposed*  He  did  not  tUsk 
that  tiiis  clause  was  necessary  while  tibe 
47th  dense  of  that  Aot  was  retsioed. 
That  dauae  presented  thia  advaataf^ 
that  it  gave  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  pevor* 
under  special  drcnmstances^  to  direct 
that  the  inquiry  Aould  be  osirifld 
back  dther  indefinitely  or  to  a  speciiei 
time.  This  power  was  eaEtrtmdy  v^ 
fhl,  beoaaai^  anpporin^  that  the  ^ii^ 
Uinatio  had  eamoutedn  deed  at  a  partiew 
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date,  ite  Lord  Ohaaodkr  omU  direet  the 
inqoiry  to  be  oftrried  back  to  b  peiriod 
embracing  the  date  of  the  deed,  eo  as  to 
be  furaUied,  bj  the  Terdiot  of  the  jury, 
with  the  meaoB  of  deoidinf  tipoQ  its 
▼didity.  He  quite  agreed  tint  the 
47th  eectioii  divected  that  the  iaqQiry 
ihoold  be  «QB&ied  to  the  qiieetion  whe- 
ther or  not  the  party  wae  of  viMovnd 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry;  bat  still 
it  did  not  limit  the  period  as  to  whi(^ 
evideaoe  could  be  given;  and  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  insanity  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiiy  it  might  be  neeessaiy  to  take 
a  Tery  wide  range.  If  it  were  a  case 
of  acute  mania,  of  course  it  woold  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  person  before  the 
jury,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  would  be  at 
once  determined;  but  where  it  was  a  ease 
of  chronic  insanity,  the  growth  of  years, 
and  in  which  there  nnght  have  been  hicid 
intervals,  how  could  t^y  limit  an  inqairy 
by  an  arbitrary  line,  drawn  at  any  paiticu- 
hur  point  ?  Im  the  case  of  delasions  which 
had  been  long  kept  down  by  the  soothing 
oare  and  attentioQ  of  the  fiamily,  but 
which  in  the  end  broke  out,  and  a  com- 
mission was  issued,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  bade  to  a  distant  period  to  show 
the  ezistenee  of  these  delusions,  and  the 
eontinuanee  of  them  down  to  the  time 
in  question.  In  considering  this  matter 
their  Losddups  might  be  too  apt  to 
look  only  on  one  side.  It  was  proposed  to 
prevent  the  petitioner  from  giving  evidence 
of  what  toc^  place  before  the  comnumce- 
ment  of  tiie  two  years;  but  would  they 
preclude  the  alleged  lunatic  from  doing 
so  ?  This  might  be  fstal  to  the  in- 
terests and  to  the  happiness  of  the  party 
charged  with  lunacy.  Suppose  a  case  of 
evidence  4:^  alleged  delusions  within  the 
limited  period,  but  the  alleged  lunatic 
were  able  to  establish  by  proof  of  facts 
prior  to  the  two  years  that  the  supposed 
delusions  were  not  merely  the  creations 
of  his  imagination,  but  were  founded 
upon  circumstances  actually  occurring; 
surely  it  oould  not  be  intended  to  exclude 
evidence  of  this  kind?  It  might  be  an- 
swered that  the  Judge  would  direct  when 
such  evidence  should  be  given ;  but  then  the 
evidence  might  not  be  Imown  by  him  to  be 
necessary  until  the  whole  case  of  the 
petitioner  had  been  gone  through;  and 
if  the  alleged  lunatic  were  to  give  evi- 
dence extending  beyond  the  period  of 
two  years,  the  petitioner  must  of  course 
be  aUowed  some  opportunity  of  rebutting 
it    Another  eonsidraatioin  was  tfais^^their 


LordsMps  wwe  well  aware  of  the  eztrema 
reluctance  of  fimnliea  to  resort  to  a  coos* 
missien  of  lunacy;  bat  if  the  inquiry 
should  be  limited  to  two  years,  and  the 
relatives  knew  that  they  would  be  shut 
out  from  important  evidence  if  they  did 
not  prooeed,  tiiey  would  feel  themsrivea 
in  many  cases  compelled,  however  reluo* 
tantly,  at  once  to  obtain  the  commisnon^ 
and  thus  the  number  <^  these  painfol  oasea 
would  be  materially  increased.  It  was 
said  that  this  was  jiot  an  absolute  and 
peremptory  rule,  for  the  Judge,  whenever 
he  thought  it  expedient,  mig^t  direct  that 
the  evidence  should  be  axtended  bejoad 
the  period  of  two  years.  But  was  it  in-* 
tended  that  ^b%  Judge  diould  receiTe  this 
as  a  general  rule  laid  down  for  himself,  or 
was  he  to  oonaider  it  as  a  rule  that  waa 
subject  to  exoeption  in  every  case  in  which 
he  chose  to  exercise  lus.discretion  ?  If  the 
latter  was  intended^if  this  was  to  be  a  per^ 
&etly  flexible  rule— then  it  was  utteriy  un- 
necessary, beei^use  in  every  case  the  Judge 
would,  in  a  delicate  inquiry  of  this  kind* 
feel  compelled  to  submit  himself  to  the 
discretion  of  the  counsel  conducting  the 
ease.  I^  however,  it  was  to  be  a  rigid 
rule  laid  down  for  lAie  Judge,  which  he  was 
to  break  through  only  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  then  it  would  be  productive, 
not  only  of  very  great  mischief,  but  of  the 
greatest  possible  hardship  and  injury  to 
the  unhappy  parties  wlio  would  be  subject 
to  its  influence.  He  could  not  help  thuik- 
ing  that  the  only  possible  effoct  of  this 
limit  of  two  years  would  be  to  embanass 
the  Judge  by  fbttering  his  discretion,  and 
compelling  him  to  confine  himself  within 
the  limits  unless  he  was  almost  forced  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
cross  the  line;  and  wherever  this  arbi* 
trary  line  was  'drawn  they  were  sure  to 
be  in  danger  of  excluding  evidence  of  a 
most  important  character.  He  also  con- 
tended that  the  provision  was  not  neoes- 
sary,  as  was  proved  by  the  561  oases  of 
lunacy  which  he  had  referred  to  as  having 
been  tried  under  the  existing  law.  Their 
Lordships  would  further  observe  that  this 
clause  was  not  confined  to  cases  of  trial 
by  a  jury  only,  and  that  the  Master,  in  the 
cases  which  were  disposed  of  by  him,' 
would  feel  himself  equally  fbtteied  by  it. 
Now  as  regarded  that  pwrt  of  the  clause 
which  referred  to  the  exclusion  of 
medioal  testimony,  he  was  not  dear  up- 
on the  wording  of  tiie  clause,  whetlm 
it  was  intended  to  exdnde  medical  evi- 
dence generally,  or  only  medical  avidiiice 
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not  fannded  upon  some  asoertained  facts; 
and  he  thought  that  this  shoiild  be  stated 
more  exactljr.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
ihdre  was  considaraUe  doubt  hoi^  far  the 
mere  opinion-  of  a  nredieal  man,  not 
founded  -  upon  ascertained  facts,  was  evi- 
dence. He  knew  that  upon  Commissions 
of  Lunacy  it  had  been  considered  that' a 
medical  man  who  had  not  seen^the  alleged 
lunatic,  but  who  had  heard  theevidenoe  f^ 
beginning  to  end  might  be  aiked,  ^^^  Having 
heard  the  whole  of  the  faots,  what  is*'  ybur 
opinion B^'.  He-KsouH  not  help  thinking, 
however,  that  that  evidence!  was  highly 
^jectionable,  for  4he  question,  whether 
the  fads  ^tablished  one  condusioii  or 
another,  was  what  the  jnrv  was  to4eter* 
mine;  and  to  ask  a  meaicnl  witness  a 
sweeping  questtom^of  this  kind  seemed  to 
be  to  put  him  in  the  position  which  the 
jnkymen  alone  should  occupy.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  medical  evidence  should  be 
allowed  to  go  was  dealt  with>  in  tli^  oase 
of  MfNaghten,  who  was  tried  andacquitted 
upon' the  gronnd  of  insanity.  >  Thet^Lord* 
ships  toked  the  Judges  this  question"^ 

'<  Gun  a  medical  man,  ootiT^ratnt  with  the  dis- 
ease o£'  insanity,  wlm  nJever  saw  the  prisoner 
previousif  to  the  trial,  hut  who  wi^  preient  doring 
the  whole  of  the  trial  .and  the  examination  of  aU 
the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as'io  the  state 
of  the  prisoner's  mind  ift  thdtime  oi  committing 
the  tnrime,  or  whether  he  knew  he  Was  acting  oon-> 
temrjr  to  law,  or  was  under  a  delusion  t"        • 

And  the  Judges  answered — 

^  VTe  think  tdat  a  medical  man  under  the  cir- 
tramstanees  supposed  cannf>t  in  Mriotness  be  hsked 
his  opinion,  because  up^  the  truth  o€  the  iitusta 
depends  that  upon  which  the  jury  is  to  decide  \ 
the  question  is  not  merely  one  of  science,  but 
became  snch  Only  when  the  facts  Were  not  dis- 
puted. It  may  be  convenient  to  albw  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put  in  that  general  form,  though  it 
cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  a  Blatter  of  right. 

Such  evidence,  therefore,  was  soaroely,  if 
at  all,  admissible.  He  had  himsdf  had 
some  experience  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
he  was  not  aware  of  a  single  case  of  evi* 
dence  of  this  kind  being  given  where  the 
medical  man  had  not  examined  the  alleged 
lunatic  himself.  His  evidence  was  gene- 
rally founded  upon  questions  he  had  him- 
self put  to  the  alleged  lunatic  and  the 
answers  given ;  so  that  his  evidence  was 
bs  to  facts  and  his  own  conclusions  founded 
upon  them.  If  the  clause  was  meant  to 
exclude  evidence  of  that  kind,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  highly  prgudicial,  by 
breaking  in  upon  a  course  of  evidence 
which  had  always  been  considered  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance ;  though  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  medical  men  prevented  firom 
Lord  CheUM/ord 


stating  mere  ommons  wil&ont  stating  te 
facts  which  led  to  their  ccochiniais. 
What  he  had  already  said  only  ^erred  to 
inquiries  where  the  alleged  lonatio  was 
still  living)  but  were  the^  to  Tdfnae  ts 
redeive  the  evidence  of  nvedieal  men  when 
the  question,  in  cisises  of  disputed  wills  for 
instance,  wai|  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  dead 
man,  and  to  which  cases  tho  answer  of  te 
Judges  in  M'Na^ten's  case  would  net 
apply?  The  vast  majority  of  esses  de- 
cided by  the  Mast^  without  the  bsbx^ 
ance  of  a  -jury,  were  decided  to  a  gnal 
extent  upon  the  evidence  6f  medical  men, 
andb  he  thought  that  it  wonld  be  impossibk 
altogether  to  exclude  evidence  of  this  kind. 
For  these  reason^  he  would  more  the  omis- 
sion of  the  ^clause. 

Amendmtot'ifioMd,  to  leave  out  Obnise 
3^  as  amended. 

LoBD  CBANWORTH  said,  he  «olep- 
tained  the  strongest  objection  ^  any 
enactment  altogether  excluding  medical 
testimony,  which  was  often  of  tiie  very 
greatest  ossistuice  in  such  an  inquiry. 
He  quite  agreed  as  to  the  neoesmty  of 
abridging  these  inquiries, '  for  he  bdieved 
that  these  investigations  had  been  sone- 
times  carried  back  to  an  uaaeoessary  ex- 
tent.' But  he  thought  that  a  real  and 
sufficient  control  would  be  mcereised  over 
this  tendency  in  similar  inquiries  if  the 
trial  of  the'  case  wcife  intrusted  to  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  superior  Courts.  By  a 
word  or  a  look  a  Judge  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  to  counsel,  "Are  you  not  carrying 
this  to  an  unnecessary  extent }"  Daring 
many  years'  experience  as  a  common  law 
Judge  he  had  never  seen  counsel  resist  a 
suggestion  of  that  kind.  All  this  might, 
therefore,  safely  be  trusted  to  the  Judge, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ordinary  trial 
of  a  common  issue  before  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts ;  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  Judges  would  take  care  that  the  in- 
quiry was  kept  within  proper  limits,  irre- 
spective of  any  legislation  on  the  subject 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  tiieir 
Lordships  that  the  present  clause  was  ab- 
solutely requisite  to  bring  back  the  course 
of  procedure  in  these  cases  to  the  rule  and 
standard  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
He  admitted,  that  in  addition  to  other 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  Bill 
before  Parliament  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  proposed,  his  attention  had 
been  thoroughhr  arrested  by  the  enormi- 
ties that  took  plaoe  on  a  recent  triaL  He 
would  admit  the  wisdom  of  bmng  exceed- 
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ingly  cantioiiB  ill  net  biinying  on  fegiala- 
tion  uiider  the  prewnre  of  ft  partioalar 
case.     But  after  ezatoining  most  carefnil j 
that,  as  weU  as  other  oases,  for  the  pniv 
pose  of  eUeitini;  what  were  the  vioes.  of 
the  pnesent  system*  of  whioh  jnst  oom- 
plal&t  had  been  made,  he  came  to  the  con- 
closioA  that  there  -were  two  evils  and  t%o 
anoBialies.    One  was^  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  an  ioTestigation  in  a  question  of 
insanitj^    so  that /#hen  the   peii^t  was 
whether  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the 
inquiiy  was  or  was  not  insane  at  some 
particiilar  time,  the  itiquiry  night  be  car- 
ried back  so  as  to  admit  proof  of  what  he 
said  aad  did  during  an  indefinite  period. 
He  thought  that  no  man  could  be  expected 
to  come  prepared  to  rebut  testimony  giv^n 
with  regard  to  something  in  hi»  conduct 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.     He  would 
take  the  evidence  of  the  first  witness  in 
the  recent  case  to  whidi  he  had  alluded. 
It  was  Bot  necessary  to  mention  names, 
but  the  witness  was  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  ]m>fes8ion.    This  gentle- 
man was  asked  when  he  became  acquaint 
ed  with  the  alleged  lunatic.     He  replied 
that  he  knew  him  when  he  was  four  years 
of  age.    Being  asked  what  he  observed  at 
that  time,  he  said  his  opinion  was  that  he 
was  of  infirm  mental  organisation,  and 
that  this  was  oongenitaL    He  then  used 
the  following  expression  :— 

**  He  hai  alwajt  ^own  eTtderioe  '•f  odng^nttil 
miaohief,  saoh  at  I  sbouid  have  ezpeot«4  to  ripen 
into  idiotoy  in  afternige." 

The  jury  were  told  what  was  the  mental 
condition  of  a  boy  of  four  years  (^d,  and 
the  speculative  conclusion  of  the  medical 
man  thereon.  The  witness  was  asked 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  shape 
of  the  boy's  head  that  assisted  him  in  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  and  he  replied  that 
the  head  was  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
the  face  than  it  ought  to  have  been — 
**  his  forehead  was  not  in  due  proportion 
to  the  back  part  of  his  head."  So 
that  the  shape  of  the  boy's  head  of 
four  years  of  age  was  actually  gravely 
taken  as  a  legitimate  indication  of  what 
his  mental  state  was  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  a  surgical  judgment 
was  arrived  at  from  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
head in  in&ncy  was  not  in  due  proportion 
to  the  back  part  of  the  head.  Then  the 
witoess  was  asked,  **  Have  you  had  much 
experience  with  reference  to  persons  whose 
minds  are  not  sound  with  regard  to  their 
laughing?  Have  you  listened  to  laughing 
ID  as  to  form  a  jud^ent  ?"     The  answer 


was^  <«  I  know  a  lau^h  that  is*  the  laugh 
of  an  imbecile  from  tiie  laugh  of  those 
who  are  not  0o"  Ko^,  was  it  treasonable  to 
go  baek  twenty -years  with  such  inquiries  ^ 
Was  it  reasonable  to  have  a  judgment 
taken  on  to  issue  so  framed  as  to  depend 
on  the  shape  of  the  head  at^our  years  old^ 
and*  the  laugh  beihg  that  of  an  imbev 
cile?  What  could  be  more  dangerous? 
He,  therefore,  desired  to  lay  down  two 
rules  to  ^vem  these  inquiries,  and  bring^ 
them  within  the  standard'  ^  sense  and 
reason.  He  bad  been  tdd  that  this  clause 
excluded  taedical  testimony  in  these  in- 
quiries; but  it  did  no  suoh  "Aing. .  He  did 
not  exolude  the  evidence  of  what  a  wit- 
ness might  have  hiihself  seen,  heard,  and 
obiferved.  What  he  wished  to  exclude 
was  the  evidence  of  speculation,  faney,  and 
idle  thefory,  not  warranted  by  any  iuduc^ 
tive  reasoning  founded  on  frbcts.  'For  in- 
stance, was  it  an  '■  opinion  or  a  fact,  that 
was  stated  in  the  evidence  in  the  case  he 
had  quoted,,  that  the  head  of  this  child  of 
four  years  old  measured  22^  inches,  when 
the  standard  of  sanity  required  that  it 
should  be  22  inches  and  no  mor^  ?  What 
was  it  that  the  law  wtoted  to  ascertain  ^ 
It  wanted  to  come  to  a  moral  conclusion, 
and  not  t6  ascertain  whether  a  man  was  a 
maniac  or  a  monomaniac — whether  he  suf- 
fered from  dementia  or  amentia,  melan- 
cholia, or  mania  combined  with  Iktuity,  or 
any  of  the  hundred  and  one  definitions  of 
mental  disease  given  in  the  vocabulary  on 
insanity.  The  law  wished  to  arrive  at 
this  practical  conclusion— •whether  a  man 
had  the  capacity  to  govern  himself  and  his 
affairs.  Whom  had  the  law  made  the  judges 
of  that  ?  The  law  had  made  the  judges  of 
that  fact  a  jury  of  common  men.  They 
were  to  take  the  facts  and  to  derive  their 
conclusions  from  those  facts.  He  could 
not  better  illustrate  this  than  by  the  sensi- 
ble answer  of  two  physicians  to  a  sensible 
question  put  to  them  in  the  same  case. 
The  question  was  of  this  nature,  '*  Do  yoa 
concur  with  me  that  in  cases  of  this  de- 
scription it  is  a  matter  of  evidence  and  a 
question  of  degree  ?"  The  answer  was, 
''  Yes,  a  matter  of  evidence  and  a  question 
of  degree."  Again,  "  Then,  are  experi- 
enced laymen  as  well  able  to  form  a  satis^ 
&ctory  opinion  on  this  subject  as  any^ 
medical  gentleman  ?"  Answer,  '<  I  think 
a  case  like  this  speaks  for  itself.  I  think 
laymen  or  men  of  the  world  are  quite  as 
oompetent  as  myself  to  come  to  aright 
oonclusion,  having  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  them.''    U  a  physician  were  to  tell 
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a  jury  that  a  man  did  n  and  to,  and  •» 
and  80,  and  that  therefore  he  thought  that 
Bum  mad,  the  pradaetion  o£  tiia  phyaoian 
would  be  a  mere  piece  df  superecbgatioii ; 
beoanse^  if  tiie  concktsiea  at  whieh  he  had 
anrit^  were  from  anteeedeftt  fadta,  it  wai 
{or  the  jtlrj ;  and  when  the  eonohisioiL  he 
drew  was  n^hii^  hut  an  inference  torn 
&ct0y  Whi(^  &ot8  he  ga^e  in  evidence^  it 
waa  the  biiBineBa  of  the"  jury  to  arrire  a^  a 
ocmduaion  from  those  £ELot&  He  quite 
admitted  that  a  medical  witness  might  be 
a  more  accurate  and  acute  observer  tham 
others;  btit  what  he  wanted  to  exclude 
was  erideBce  of  opinion  widioai  the  pro- 
dnetioiL  of  the  facts  upon  wki^  tiie 
opinion  was  founded,  thai  such  a  man  had 
a  diseased  brain,  that  that  disease  of  the 
brain  accounted  for  this  or  that  fact,  and 
that  therefore  the  man  was  mad.  In  such 
a  ease  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  was 
diseased  was  arrived  at  by  the  medical 
man  from  particular  grounds  known  only 
to  himself,  upon  which  the  jury,  therefore, 
oould  found  no  judgment,  and  as  to  wh&ek 
^ere  was  no  satisfoctory  standard  laid 
down  by  the  experts  tiiemselres  so  as  to 
seeure  unanimity  id  opinion  in  the  profos^ 
sioa.  Inaeaseinwhidihalf  adozenmedi- 
oal  viritnesses  could  be  had  on  each  side, 
there  might  not,  perhaps,  be  so  much  danger 
of  wrong  to  the  patient;  but  in  the  case  of 
as  unfortunate  man  who  eould  not  procure 
medical  testimony,  the  joint  opinion  of  two 
doeters— if  two  could  be  got  to  agree  to  a 
oondusiQiL-*  would  be  suifficient  to  have 
the  subject  of  their  inquiry  confined  on 
speculative  theories.  Noble  and  learned 
Lords  who  had  had  experienoe  in  lunacy 
oases  would  easily  call  to  mind  instances 
in  which  medical  men  would  be  liable  to 
fail,  and  in  whicdi  lawyers  would  foil 
when  they  came  to  depend  on  medical 
testimony.  In  the  law  diore  were  terms 
which  were  annexed  to  certain  ideas  and 
oortain  conclusions ;  but  when  they  came 
to  the  medical  vocabulary  they  found  dif-* 
foreni  notions  and  difllurent  eonelusions 
attached  to  the  same  terms.  It  frequency 
happened  that  medical  men  used  pavtiett^ 
lar  phrases  and  terms  known  in  law,  and 
to  wMoh  the  law  attached  certain  con* 
elusions  of  fact;  while  in  reality  those 
phrasea  and  terms  were  used  with  diffsrent 
meanings  by  different  medioal  men.  He 
would  illustrate  that  by  what  had  oocmrrad 
in  a  case  in  which  medical  men  vrere  •call'^ 
ed  en  to  define  luna^.  Half  a  doaea 
medioal  gentlemen  gave  their  opinions  tiMit 
there  was  no  lunaey,  beoause  they  attached 
The  Lord  Ohanoelhr 


to  lunacy  the  existence  of  ddiriim  or  de- 
lusiom,  whddi  they  did  not  find  in  tkt  oaw 
in  question ;  but  half  a  dosen  oUhmr  pv»- 
fessionat  gentlemen,  however,  rqgankrf 
lunacy  as  incapacity  o#  the  pemme  te 
naaaage  themsdves  or  tiieir  aflhira;  ami 
as  the  peiaon,  the  subject  of  the  imftmj, 
had  shown  herself  incapable  of  taking  eare 
of  bar  affiurs,  they  said  it  vras  a  dear  ease 
of  luNU^.  In  another  case  ao  inquiry  leek 
place  at  an  expense  of  £3,471.  It  lasted 
five  days,  and  the  result  was  that  the^  Com- 
missioaer  and  jury  went  to  see  tke  alleged 
Imu^  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  and  re- 
turned with  tiM  ooodusion  that  it  was  a 
clear  ease  of  insanity.  In  another  eaae^ 
half  a  doeen  medical  witnesses  went  to  see 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  evi- 
dence given  by  one  was  that  the  deoi^  ef 
mental  power  might  be  set  down  as  part 
due  to  mania  and  part  to  paratyds ;  uA 
that  if  the  paralysis  had  occurred  witiio&t 
mania,  the  probability  was  that  he  slumU 
have  found  her  mind  in  a  state  of  decay 
without  delusions.  The  doctor  adduced 
as  proof  of  tite  patient's  insani^  that  she 
oould  not  tell  him  how  much  £100  a  year 
was  a  week.  But  on  cross-examination 
the  counsel  tteked  him,  in  his  turn,  if  he 
oould  tell,  and  the  learned  doctor  waa  ob- 
served to  hesitate.  Said  the  cownsal, 
"  Don't  be  nervous,  how  much  is  it  ?^ 
Said  the  doctor,  '*  I  decline  to  state.'*  Swd 
ike  oounsel,  ''  la  it  that  you  will  not,  or 
ihs*  you  cannot  tell.^"  Sbid  the  doetor, 
''  I  decline  to  answer.''  Nevertiielees 
this  medioal  gentleman  covered  his  re- 
treat with  a  okud  of  **  seeqaipedafia 
verba,"  and  said,  **  I  should  call  the  ease 
a  mixture  of  chronic  mania  and  dementia; 
or.  spelling  in  popular  language,  a  mix- 
ture of  fatuity  and  mania  in  a  miod  whkh 
had  previously  been  sound."  Another 
learned  physician  examined  the  same 
lady,  no  doubt  with  great  devemees,  and 
thought  he  would  t^  her  knowledge  of 
law.  He  ther^re  asked  her  several  ques- 
tions about  the  oenstitution ;  but  when 
similar  qiiestioas  were  addressed  to  hia 
by  counsel,  he  himself  betrayed  oonsidei^ 
able  uneefiain<7  and  hesilation.  This  was 
the  way  m  which  these  inqidriee  hsMdbeen 
abused,  until  the  very  idea  of  a  mad  doe- 
tor's  examiiBaiion  had  beeoQie  a  bf-vrord. 
These  were  matters  arising  horn  the  vices 
of  the  present  system,  and  the  hvmtle  at* 
tempt  whi(^  he  was  now  mddng^had  for 
its  object  to  disce^r  where  the  ahmea  and 
the  causes  of  error  ky  which  hadicndored 
suoh  inquiries  generaUy  odiow^  mid  tibe 
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examinatioii  by  mad  doctors  little  better 
than  a  ikroe.     With  regard  to  the  limit 
proposed  to  be  put  to  the  time  of  inquirj, 
it  had  been  objected  to  the  proTidoos  of 
this  elauie  that  they  introdnoed  a  aorelty 
imknown  in  any  other  branch  of  legal 
inquiry^    The  c^ort  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
noyel^;    but  if  it  were  sanctioned  by 
their  Lordships,  it  weald  go  far  to  take  out 
the  evil  by  the  roots,  and  prerent  the  re^ 
currence  of  soenes  which  were  a  reproach 
to  the  oourts  of  thb  country.  Why  should 
they  wander  over  the  life  cf  a  man  to  asr 
certain  his  state  of  mind  at  a  particular 
period,  when  the  sole  question  was  whe- 
ther the  man  was  mad  to-day?  It  was  easy 
to  see  how  the  practice  had  arisen.     In 
former  times  the  point  was  to  find  when 
the  title  of  the  crewn  to  the  custody  of 
the  lunatic  aooraed,  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  travel  back  in  order  to  know 
what  olaim  the  aovereign  had  to  the  rents 
and  {ffofits  of  the  sufferer's  estate  ?    But 
when  the  question  was  merely  aa  to  the 
man's  present  state  of  mind,  nothing  oould 
be  more  cruel  or  unjust  than  to  embark 
upon  aa  inquiry  into  his  conduct  daring 
the  last  ten  years.    It  was,  moreover,  un^ 
just  aa  affoeting  third  parties.    The  jus* 
tioe  of  English  law,  Mid  of  every  law, 
held  ae  a  maxim  that  the  condudons  to 
which  a  oourt  of  justice  might  come  were 
binding  only  upon  the  litigants,  and  that 
because  they  eJ^mt^  were  the  only  persons 
who  had  been  represented,  and  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard.  Nothing  obvi^ 
oosly  eould  be  lees  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  equity  and  right  than  to  allow 
the  deciiion  of  a  commissbu  of  lunacy, 
acting  upon  mere  ex  parte  evidence^  to  set 
aside  deeds  executed  some  time  before, 
and  affeotiog  persons  who  had  not  been 
allowed  to  interfbre  in  the  inquiry.    To 
revert  te  the  question  of  the  medical  evi- 
dence, the  opinions  of  medical  men  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  mind  of  an  alleged 
lunatic  were  perfectly  different  ftom  the 
evidence  given  as  U>  post-mortem  examina- 
tions i^t  cri^iinal  trials.    In  the  latter  case 
they  had  before  them  a  dead  body ;  they 
were  dealing  w^th  the  particular  state  of 
the  tiaeiies,  the  coatings  of  the  atomaoh^ 
er  aa  fmalysis  of  its  contents,  and  they 
came   to    their  coj^clusions  upon  aetutu 
facts.  If  there  were  any  process  by  which, 
in  the  oasQ  of  i^  Ijanatic,  a  ma^'s  skuU 
could  be  cut  into,  and  the  different  coats 
and  linings  of  tlie  brain  expoeed|  so  as  to 
exhibit    "vbether   they  were  too   much 
e^Xfpi  9r  th^  pi^ulation  impecM^  tbor^ 


might  be  something  in  the  plan.  But 
medical  science  had  not  yet  attained  that 
pitch  of  development,  and  medical  men 
imagined  external  things  to  be  the  indioea 
of  things  unseen.  They  therefore  inade 
isBuea  hardly  less  important  than  those 
of  life  and  death  depend  on  evidence 
which  after  all  amounted  to  no  more 
than  an  uncertain  guess.  On  this  pointy 
thou|^  referring  to  prooeedings  6t  a  more 
ordinal^  character,  he  would  quote  to 
their  Lordships  the  opinion  of  an  eini« 
nent  commentator  on  the  law  of  evidence 
— tk  man  who  died  muA  too  early  for  the 
profession  he  adorned — ^Hr.  J.  W«  8mith« 
Hr.  Smith  said  — 

'*  ThM  epioloD  of  witaetiet  poMeming  peonUaB 
siill  is  adouMibl^  wheoeYf  r  tbo  sttbj^ot-DMAt^r  oC 
iiuiairy  is  aooh  that  iDezperioD^ed  pwaoos  are 
unlikely  to  prove  capablo  of  forming  a  correct 
jadgment  on  it  without  aasistanoe — in  other 
worai>  where  the  matter  lo  ikr  partakes  of  the 
oainre  of  a  soience  as  to  require  a  coorae  of  pr»» 
Tio«s  habit  or  study  in  order  to  the  attainment  •£ 
knowledge  with  regard  to  it«  It  does  not  seem, 
to  be  contended  that  the  opinion  of  witnesses  can 
or  ought  to  be  received  where  the  inquiry  is  into  a 
subjeot^aatter  the  nature  of  which  is  not  sook  atf 
to  require  aay  peouUav  matkod  or  stedy  ia  <m4w 
to  qualify  persons  to  undffstaad  it." 

Now»  was  that  the  ease  in  <^ueitiona  of 
soundness  or  unsaitndaess  of  minds  ^  Wm 
any  such  aid  necessary  to  enable  a  jury  ta 
say  whether  a  thing  said  er  done  was  oon-» 
sistent  with  reason?  Was  it  in^apeni^ 
sable  that  persons  should  have  studied 
in  tiie  School  of  Hedioinev  lisienM  ta 
lectures^  and  walked  the  hoapiteils,  vk  order 
to  form  a  eoncluaiQQ  whiether  a  man  waa 
or  was  not  a  lunatie?  Yet  l^  the  exists 
ing  law  that  was  the  very  abawrdity  they 
were  daily  cos^sutting.  Mm  were  deoiedt 
the  power  of  forming  a  moral  judgment  9»i 
to  foots  upon  which  every  mw  ^f  retienal 
understanding  waa  eompetcAt  to  fom  m 
opinion,  Bfkd  as  to  wbdoh  ev^  laevaber  oj( 
the  jqry  was  bound  t^  decide;  fM>d  they 
were  feroed  to  adopts  instead  of  theif  owiv 
moral  conclusions,  whM^  they  were  pe]> 
feotly  able  to  ^rm,  and  which  it  was  theii^ 
duty  to  fonpiiL  the  speculative  views  o( 
members  of  the  medical  profession^  Waa 
that  consistent  with  law  or  reason  i  Ha 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  a^d  learned 
I^ord  near  him«  that  the  law  of  evidence 
oi^^ht  to  exclude  these  spequlaitive  opinions  t 
but  i»raotieaJJy  it  did  not  do  sq,  *«  an  evil 
habit  had  grown  up  into  a  preeedent 
with  ju^Bes  and  >uriea  of  aqsmniBg  that 
iiusaaity  was  a  idbiysical  disease  and  Bpt  a 
subject  qf  v^oiii  inquil7>  ^^  tbewfcr^ 
that  they  ifcffe  bouni  tot  a<y)^t.  me#?at 
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id^mosyinreiferencetoit.  Butihe&cts 
relatiDg  to  the  pbjsioftl  cocditioii  of  a 
mMrbid  brain  were  very  abscmre^  wen 
Siedical  men  eoifietimos  fell  into  egregioos 
errors-^ihey  Aever  made  idlowance  fbr 
p6otiliar'  idiosyncrasies.'  A  oelefaorated 
Secftch  judg«  adminicrtered  jitstice  for  many 
yestrs  ivith  ^reat  4ikill  -and  knowledge  of 
tke  law  :  after  his  death,  which  took  plaoe 
Buddeilly,  a  post-tnortem  eicamination  was 
held.  When  it  was  proved  that  he  had  been 
Bubjeot'to  e&tdtisive  softening  of  the  brain, 
and  that  it  had  been  goin^  on  for  several 
yearb.  If  be  had  not  been  misitfforiijred, 
Bomerthing  sikilar,  though  not  perhaps  to 
as  great  an  extent,  happened  recently  in 
the^ease  rof  t>ne  of  onr  oWn  Judges,  who 
died  suddenly,  and  who^  it  was  then  found, 
had  t)eex<  suffering  f6r  3rear8  under  the 
same  malady.  The.  only  s^fe  ground  on 
which  to  proceed  was  the  (evidence  of  the 
words  and  facts,  conduct,-  and  demeanotar, 
of  the  alleged  lunatic.  But  then  it  was 
said,  "Why  do  you  limit  the  terms  of  the 
inquiry?"  To  which  he  would  .reply, 
"  How  can  you  form  a  judgment  upon  a 
man's  state  now,  ^m  what  he  said  or  did 
five  years  ago?"  He  grfiinted,  ho/ve^r, 
that  a  retrospective  inquiry  might  some- 
times be  useful  to  the  alleged  lunatic  him- 
self. There  might  be  cases  in  which  a 
man  might  aocoant  for  loss  of  memory  by 
a  reference  to  an  accident.  In  defence  of  a 
man's  sanity  he  would  allow  the  inquiry 
to  be  carried  back ;  but  he  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  of 
a  man's  life  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  ought  to  be  founded  upon  his 
state  at  the  time.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
tiiat  their  Lordships  would  retain  this 
clause. 

Thb  Eael  of  SHAFTESBTJEY  agreed 
that  it  was  both  cruel  and  unjust  to  ramble 
over  a  man's  past  life  when  the  sole  ques- 
tion was  whether  or  not  he  was  mad  at  the 
present  time;  but  he  wished  to  explain 
that  when  the  other  evening  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
carry  back  the  inquiry  into  a  man's  sanity 
for  more  than  two  years,  he  expressly  ex- 
cepted cases  in  which  the  existence  of 
homicidal  manias  was  alleged.  In  other 
eases  you  had  only  to  deal  with  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  the  individual,  and  he 
therefore  did  not  see  why  the  investigation 
should  be  extended  beyond  that  period. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Eldon,  because  in  a  case  which  was  tried 
before  him  that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
•aid,  "  Where  insanity  has  not  previously 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


existed,  pnx^  of  insanity  is  not  to  be  made 
out  by  rambling  Uirough  the  whole  life'of 
the  party,  bat  must  be  applied  (o  a  poti- 
cular  date."'  He  eonfessed  he^  had  been 
ver^  much  astonished  t4  heat  the  obser- 
vations '■  of  the  nMe  and  leanied  Lend 
(Lord  Cranworth)/  fi^r  the  law  already 
required  in  the  certificate  » '  recital  of 
acts  which '  had  to  be  obeerired  by  ths 
medical 'men  themselves.  Formeriy  i 
general  expression  of  belief  hi  tbie  penoo's 
insanity,  was  sufficient,  and  he  had  known 
a  lady  consigned  to  an  aj^uni  on  a  osr- 
tificate  whi^  aotuallf  rto  aa  foUovs: 
''  She  has  certain  impresodlis  with  reqieet 
to  certain  penons  which  are^not  acemate 
or  true."  6hioe  tiien  an  Act — «id  a  most 
necessafary  Act  it  was— had  beea  papscd 
requiring*  the  mention  of  ISacts  obeervcd 
by  the  two  oertifyiDg  doctors  themaelTei 
before  a  person  conld  be  deprived  of  ha 
liberty;  and  he  thought  ^at  the^same 
rule  oiight  to  be  insisted  upon  befiyre  they 
allowed  him  to 'be  deprived  of  the  manage- 
ment of  hid  afffdrs.' 

^  LoBD  CBAKWOETH  agi^  that  the 
Legislature  had  very  properiy  requked  the 
certifying  medical  men  to  derail  facts 
observed'  by  themselves,  in  a  eertifioate  oa 
which  alone,  without  any  pnblio  inquiry,  it 
WM  proposed  to  confine  a  person  in  an  asy- 
lum ;  but  he  believed  that  this  was  the  first 
instance  when  evidence  which,  em^^^pMeti, 
was  material  to  enable  the  jury  to  come  lo 
correct  conclusions,  was  sou^t  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  law. 

On  Question,  Whether  the  said  danss 
shall  stand  part  of  the  Bill,  their  Lcwddiips 
divided  :— Contents  88 ;  Not  Contents  26: 
Minority  12. 
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Hesolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Clauses  4,  5,  and  6,  sererallj  read,  and 
^Uio^reedto, 

Clauses,  **  Inquiries  before  a  Jury  to  be 
niade  by  means  of  an  Issue  to  one  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law ;  " 
**  Eeference  in  other  Acts  to  Inquisition  to 
cqpplj  to  Verdict  on  Issue/'— moved  and 
agreed  to. 

Further  Amendments  made;  the  Re- 
port thereof  to  be  received  on  Thureday 
next ;  and  Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended 
(No.  40).  • 

HoQfe  adjoarned  at  half-past  Eight  o'oloek, 

till  To-morrow  a  qoartar 

before  Fiye  oclook. 


HOUSB    OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  March  24. 1862. 

IfurvTss.] — PuBuo  BiLLfl.— 1*  Merehant  Ship- 

piur  Aets,  Ae.,  Amendment. 
2«    College  of  Fhysioians   (Ireland);    Publio 

Houses  (Scotland)  Acts  Amendment. 
99  Bleachflelds  (Women  and  Children  Emploj- 

inent). 

EDINBURGH,   DUNFERMLINE,   AND 
PERTH  JUNCTION  RAILWAY.— REPORT. 

Beport  irom  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ing Orders  in  respect  of  the  Petition,  for 
leave  to  deposit  a  Petition  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Edinburgh.  Dunfermline,  and 
Perth  Junction  Railway  Bill,  read. 

Majob  GUMMING  BRUCE  said,  that 
he  wished  to  move  that  leave  be  given  to 
deposit  a  petition  for  a  Bill  upon  this  sub- 
ject, pursuant  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
upon  which  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee of  the  14th  of  March  had  reported. 
He  made  the  Motion  on  the  grounds  that 
the  works  proposed  to  be  authorized  would 

yOL.  CLXY.    [thisd  bebhs.] 


be  of  great  importance  to  the  counties  of 
Fife  and  Kinross  and  the  whole  North  of 
Scotland,  and  that  a  Bill  for  a  partially 
competing  scheme  had  been  already  intro- 
duced. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'<  That  the  Railways  and  Works  proposed  to  h% 
authorixed  by  the  Bill  to  which  such  Petition  re- 
lates Mug  of  great  importance  to  the  counties  of 
Fife  and  Kinross,  and  all  the  North  of  Scotland, 
and  it  heing  extremely  desirable  that  they  ahould 
be  considei^  in  the  present  Session,  in  which  m 
Bill  for  authorising  a  partially  competing  scheme 
has  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  leave  be 
given  to  deposit  a  Petition  for  a  Bill,  pursuant  to 
the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition." 

Mr.  WEMY88  seconded  the  Motion. 
The  line  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, Dunfermline,  and  Perth  Junction 
Railway  had  the  support  not  only  of  the 
district  through  which  it  passed,  but  was 
of  national  importance.  It  was  a  saring 
of  twenty  miles  direct  to  Perth. 

CoLoNKL  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  he 
wished  to  explain  to  the  House  the  view 
which  the  Standing  Orders  Committee 
took  of  the  Bill.  The  House  was  well 
aware  that  all  railway  companies  were 
bound  to  give  notice  of  the  powers  they 
asked  for,  and  of  the  property  which  they 
intended  to  take.  The  House  was  par- 
ticularly cautious  with  regard  to  amalga- 
mation Bills  in  requiring  due  notice  to  be 
given.  Now,  there  was  a  proposal  for  an 
amalgamation  in  the  Bill  with  the  East 
and  West  of  Fife  Line ;  but  of  that  no  no- 
tice had  been  given,  and  that  constituted 
one  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee.  But  a 
still  more  serious  breach  of  the  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  House  was  that  they  had 

Srofessed  in  their  notice  to  take  the 
tueen's  Ferry — an  important  point,  well 
known  to  aU  Members  who  had  travelled 
northwards — under  an  equitable  agree- 
ment with  the  owners,,  whereas  the  Bill 
itself  proposed  to  take  compulsory  powers. 
What  made  the  matter  worse  was  that 
the  company  had  done  the  very  same 
thing  last  year,  and  the  only  excuse  made 
this  year  was  that  the  promoters  of  the 
BiU  were  not  the  same  parties.  But  in 
truth  Uie  clause  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year,  and  the  Standing  Or- 
ders Committee — who  could  have  no  pos- 
sible feeling  upon  the  subject—had  no 
option  but  to  reject  the  Bill  after  that 
double  infraction  of  the  orders  of  the 
House.  He  thought  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee. were  bonnd  to  do  what  they 
had  done  in  order  to  protect  private  in- 
3  R 
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terettSy  and  to  enBore  respect  being  paid 
to  the  orders  laid  down  bj  tbe  House.  He 
made  these  remarks  without  prejndice 
to  the  merits  of  the  line,  whi<m  was  a 
matter  with  which  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  had  nothing  to  do.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee 
was  unanimous. 

Sib  FRANCIS  OOLDSMID  said,  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  he  joined 
in  its  rejection ;  but  belieying  it  to  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  district  that  the  Hne 
should  be  made,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
pass  over  the  error  that  had  been  committed 
Dj  the  promoters. 

Mb.  ADAMS  said,  he  thought  there 
were  exceptional  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bill  which  should  induce  the 
House  to  allow  it  to  be  resuscitated.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
not  allow  a  question  of  technical  detail  to 
override  the  real  justice  of  the  case.  The 
Bill  was  intended  to  confer  a  real  benefit 
on  the  district  over  which  it  was  proposed 
the  line  should  traverse. 

Sib  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  proprietors  who 
petitioned  against  the  Bill  to  expose  them 
to  the  expense  of  opposing  die  line  a 
second  time  in  the  same  session.  The 
House  ought  not  to  dispense  with  the 
Standing  Orders  on  light  grounds. 

Mb.  R.  HODGSON  sai^  he  should  sup- 
port the  reinstatement  of  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
community,  and  that  there  was  a  compet- 
ing scheme  before  Parliament.  There  were 
three  Bilb  now  before  Parliament,  and 
amongst  them  the  East  and  West  of  Fife 
line,  seeking  for  powers  of  amalgamation, 
so  that  the  scheme  of  amalgamation  would 
not  be  done  away  with  by  refusing  to 
reinstate  the  Bill. 

Mb.  HENLEY  defended  the  course  ad- 
opted by  the  Standing  Orders  Committee, 
which  he  thought  under  the  circumstances 
was  the  only  one  open  to  them. 

Mb.  MASSEY  said,  that  tbe  promoters 
of  the  Bill  were  entitled  to  very  little 
consideration,  as  a  similar  infraction  of 
rules  to  that  on  which  the  report  was 
founded  had  been  committed  by  them  in 
reference  to  a  previous  measure.  The 
House  should,  however,  consider  whether 
the  public  interest  was  involved  in  the 
matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  exceptional  course  pro- 
posed. Having  listened  attentively  to  the 
case  made,  he  did  not  think  it  sufficient 
to  justify  the  setting  aside  of  the  report. 
CoUmd  Wilson  Patten 


MikJOB  CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  tint 
after  the  opinions  which  had  been  expnei* 
ed  by  various  Members  of  the  Staading 
Orders  Committee,  he  did  not  feel  jnstiied 
in  going  to  a  division,  and  he  ▼odd 
therefore  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

THE  POST  OFHCE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  tbe  Tret- 
sury.  Whether  tbe  Post  Office  aiitb«ntie6 
have  undertaken  to  act  as  Agents  in  tbt 
International  Exhibition  for  oertdn  Rtil- 
way  Companies,  for  tbe  issue  of  tieketB, 
forwarding  of  parcels,  and  adming  appli- 
cants as  to  tbe  rentes  to  be  taken ;  w4 
whether  this  had  been  done  ander  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mb.  peel  said,  it  was  in  contempUtioi 
to  ha?e  an  office  in  tbe  Exbibitioo  for 
giving  information  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  transit  in  this  country  and  be- 
tween this  country  and  abroad  ;  but  the 
office  was  in  no  respect  in  conneetioo  with 
tbe  Post  Office,  and  there  had  be«o  bo 
correspondence  on  the  subject  with  the 
Treasury.  Wbat  bad  occurred  with  nk- 
renoe  to  the  Post  Office  was  tbit,  the  Ii* 
specter  Oeneral  of  Mails,  Mr.  Page,  beiog 
the  author  of  the  suggestion,  and  bsTiag 
brought  it  before  the  Oonamissionert,  hd 
been  requested,  and»  with  tbe  sanetus 
of  the  Post  Office,  had  undertaken  to 
organise  the  department,  which  in  all  other 
respects  was  a  private  undertaking. 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

ausanoN. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  wished  to  iik 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whether  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  GoTcmment  to  introto 
any  measure  to  alter  or  amend  the  Btik- 
ruptcy  Bill  of  last  Session  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ssiiit 
was  not  the  intention  of  Her  MtjeHj'i 
GoTernment  to  introduce  any  such  nee- 
sure  as  that  referred  to  by  the  hoiu 
Gentleman.  The  chief  difficulties  which 
bad  been  encountered  in  the  working  ^ 
the  Bill  of  last  Session  arose  frooi  the 
irregular  attendance  of  three  of  tbe  fi^ 
London  Commissioners.  A  Return  wow 
be  shortly  laid  upon  tbe  table  of  tbe  Ho«^ 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  one  of  tbeee 
gentlemen  had  attended  only  thirteen 
times  since  the  11th  of  October,  and  thii 
the  two  others  attended  only  twice  a  weA 
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and  thai  for  lerj  abort  periods.  There 
had  been  also  some  inoonvenience  ex- 
perienced from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  Registrars.  Directions  had, 
faowe?er»  been  given  bj  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  the  correction  of  those  efils,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the 
Commissioners.  It  was  hoped  that  those 
instructions  would  have  the  desired  effect ; 
but  if  thej  had  not»  undoubtedly  a  Bill 
would  be  introduced  in  the  present  Session 
on  the  subject.  He  might  mention  that 
the  number  of  Petitions  in  Bankruptcy  in 
liondon  lodged  since  the  11th  of  October 
was  from  three  to  four  times  as  great  as 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

DEPOTS  FOR  TflE  RECEPTION  OF 
EMIGRANTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  direct  the  Emigration  Commissioners  to 
report  upon  the  expediency  of  establishing 
Depots  in  the  Ports  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  elsewhere,  for  the  reception  of 
Emigrants  awaiting  embarkation  ? 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUB 
said,  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
address  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
specifying  the  information  he  required,  the 
noble  Duke  at  the  bead  of  that  Depart- 
ment would  direct  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners to  furnish  it,  and  it  could  then 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  "LABUAN." 
arsanox. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  the  attention  of  the  Go?emment 
has  been  called  to  the  reported  capture  in 
Mexican  Waters  of  the  British  Vessel  La- 
huan,  laden  with  cotton,  by  a  eruiser  of 
the  United  States? 

Mb.  LATARD:  In  reply,  Sir,  to  my  hon. 
Friend,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gorerament  has  been  called 
to  the  capture  of  a  ressel  named  the  La- 
buan  in  the  port  of  Matamoras.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  haye  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Lyons, 
who  has  made  a  representation  to  Mr. 
Beward  on  the  subject.  1  am  unable  at 
present  to  state  the  course  which  will  be 
taken  in  the  matter,  but  I  may  mention 
that  the  Go?ernment  have  considered  it 
right  to  order  a  fessel  of  war  to  proceed 


to  the  port  of  Matamoras  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  British  interests  there. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  (No.  2)  BILL. 
COMXITTEB. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  that  before  Mr. 
Speaker  left  the  chair  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  bringing  under  the 
consideration  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  regarded  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland. 
As  notice  had  been  given  that  the  Poor 
Relief  Bill  was  to  be  discussed  that 
evening,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
Irish  Members,  many  of  whom  had  been 
chairmen  or  members  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  Ireland,  and  he  might  appeal  to 
them  whether  the  maintenance  of  the 
central  authority — namely,  the  Commission 
— was  not  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Poor  Law.  That 
being  so,  it  was  their  duty  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  any  cdlision  be- 
tween that  authority  and  the  guardians. 
But  there  was  one  stumbling-block  of 
offence  and  cause  of  dissension  which 
every  body  who  was  conversant  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland 
must  be  aware  of — namely,  the  mode  in 
which  Roman  CathoKc  chaplains  were  dis- 
missed from  their  appointments.  He  was 
not  going  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Commission  in 
dealing  with  the  chaplains.  No  doubt,  in 
a  great  number  of  iostances  the  Commis- 
sioners were  right  and  the  chaplains  were 
in  error.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
notable  fact  that  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament the  House  of  Commons  declared 
that  in  one  instance  a  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  was  in  the  right  and  the  Commis- 
sioners were  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  His 
object  was,  if  possible,  to  remove  a  cause 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  removal  of  which, 
he  believed,  would  render  the  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
in  Ireland.  Fortunately,  that  cause  of 
offence  might  be  taken  away  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  principle.  He  would 
propose  that  on  all  occasions  when  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  was  to  be  remon- 
strated with  or  dismissed,  a  communication 
should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
spiritual  authority  by  whom  he  bad  been 
virtually  appointed.  Every  body  acquaint^ 
cd  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  Church  must  know  that  no  chaplain 
3R2  ^ 
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eoold  hold  office  for  one  momeDt  unleBt  he 
had  the  saDction  of  his  spiritual  soperior ; 
and  it  was  also  well  known  that  when  a 
chaplain  was  dismissed  hj  the  Commis- 
sioners the  bishop  was  subsequently  ap- 
plied to,  to  name  the  person  whom  he  wish- 
ed to  ha?e  appointed.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple, he  belioTed,  which  was  obsenred  in 
the  administration  of  the  English  Poor  Law. 
He  did  not,  howerer,  propose  to  take  awajr 
the  vXtixna  rcUto  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
in  case  of  their  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  bishop,  he  wished  to  leare 
them  free  to  take  whatCTer  course  tbej 
might  please.  If  that  recommendation  were 
adopted,  he  belie?ed  thejr  would  remove 
one  great  source  of  dissatisfaction  that 
now  impeded  the  working  of  ihe  Poor  Law. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  felt  themselves  in 
a  false  position.  According  to  the  pi'actioe 
of  their  Church,  thej  could  not  recognise 
the  removal  from  a  spiritual  appointment 
bj  secular  jurisdiction.  Thej  found  them- 
selves consequently  obliged  to  maintain  a 
chaplain,  or  rather  to  object  to  his  diamissaU 
whereas,  had  the  case  come  before  them  in 
first  instance,  thejr  would  not  hav«  hesitated 
as  to  his  dismissal.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
knew  very  well  from  two  cases  that  had 
lately  occurred,  when  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  had  been  appealed  to  in  reference 
to  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of  his  clergy, 
that  in  each  such  case  the  prelate  at 
once  took  cognisance  of  the  charge  and 
punished  the  offender.  If  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  suggested 
were  made,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland 
would  go  on  much  more  smoothly  than 
under  the  present  system.  He  had  no 
wish  to  introduce  any  clause  into  the  Bill, 
but  he  hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
make  arrangements  with  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  that  in  all  cases  where  it 
was  proposed  to  visit  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  with  reprehension  application 
should  be  first  made  to  their  spiritual 
■nperiors. 

Ma.  HENNESST  said,  that  he  was 
anxious,  seeing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
which  sat  last  year  on  the  administration 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  (Mr.  Cardwell)  in 
his  place,  to  ask  him  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstance,  that  while  the 
Committee  had  given  a  very  voluminous 
blue-book  and  a  short  report,  it  had  wholly 
omitted  any  mention  of  or  explanation  of 
a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  attend- 
bg  Poor  Law  legislation.  That  phenome- 
Mr.  Ore^fory 


non  was,  that  while  the  number  of  permt 
receiving  parochial  relief  in  England  w« 
one  in  23  of  the  population,  and  in  Soot- 
land  one  in  24 ;  in  Ireland,  oo  the  other 
hand,  (according  to  returns  that  had  beem 

Published)  the  proportion  was  only  one  in 
40.  If  those  figures  represented  the  tme 
state  of  the  case,  he  wished  to  know  why 
so  extraordinary  a  fact  was  not  mentioBed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  f 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  qneadoa 
brought  before    the  House  by   the  boo. 
Member  for  Gal  way  was  one  of  tlie  aiost 
serious  character  and  importasce.     It  had 
been  put  to  a  Member  of  the   Oovera- 
ment  who  was  responsible  for   the  doe 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  in 
Buck  a  manner  that  the  public,  if  aot  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  might  naturally  assume  that  the 
authority  of  the  House  was  in  fiavou-  of 
the  principle  urged  by  the  hon.  Gentlemaa 
wiio  made  the  suggestion,  if  the  matter 
were  passed  over  in  silence  and  no  objee^ 
tion  were  raised.     Now,  what  the  hoe. 
Member  for  Galway  asked  the  Honae  to 
recognise  was  the  authority  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  stated  that  they 
fdt  bound,  inasmuch  as  they  stated  that 
they  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  head  of 
their  Church  to  refuse  their  asaent  to  the 
removal  of  any  chaplain  of  any  poorboese 
who    had    not   incurred  the    eenaare    of 
his  spiritual  superior.     He  did  not  think 
that  the  House  would  be  prepared  to  so  te 
such  a  length  as  to  admit  that  the  legal 
appointments  of  chaplains  to  workhonsea 
in    Ireland   made    under    the    aatbority 
of  the  Crown  should  be  subject  to  the 
authority  imported  into  theae  dominiooa 
by  a  foreign  power.     Let  it  be  mentioned, 
to  the  honour  of  several  Roman  CathoKe 
bishops  in  Ireland,  that  they  reaiated  that 
foreign  authority  until  Legate  Collen  ar- 
rived in  Ireland,  as  the  plenary  repreeeota- 
tive  of  that  authority,  and  arrogated  to 
himself,  after  convening  a  Synod  which  waa 
his  mere  instrument,  the  right  of  uteiv 
fering  with  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Queen.    These  prelates  paid  due  alle- 
giance to  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms. 
No  formal  and  public  attempt  had  pre- 
vious to  the  Synod  of  Thnries  been  made 
directly    from    Rome    to   supersede   the 
legal  authority    of    this    country.      He 
trusted  that   the  right  hon.    Gentleman, 
in  his  replv  to  the  question  put  to  him, 
would  manifest  every  disposition  to  treat 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland 
with  all  coartesyzeajiid>-deference  doe  to 
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their  spiritml  faooiions*  but  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  decline  to  oommit 
bimaelf,  as  the  representati? e  of  the  Crown, 
or  bj  implication  aasume  the  consent  of 
that  House,  to  such  a  proposition  as  that 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjecU  could  be 
held  bound  bj  an  oath  to  resist  the  legal 
authoritj  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  remofal 
of  any  officer  appoii^ted  by  Her  authority, 
howefer  much  be  might  hare  misconduct- 
ed himself  ia  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions. 

Mb.  CAEBWELL  said,  that  in  leply  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  King'a  County  he 
had  to  state  that  the  Committee  had  not,  per- 
haps, been  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  reproach 
to  the  Poor  Law  when  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  particular  amount  of  population,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  might  have  Uiought 
that  it  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Poor 
Lew  when  it  did  not  extend  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  But  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
enter  into  that  part  of  the  subject  after  it 
had  been  recently  difioussed  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Keport  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners. That  part  of  the  subject  was 
only  the  preamble  to  a  conclusion,  and  the 
point  on  which  the  Committee  had  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  was  whether  the 
Poor  Law  now  in  force  in  Ireland  was  in 
such  a  state  that  important  changes  ought 
to  be  made  in  it,  and  whether  larger  powers 
should  be  given  for  granting  out-door  re- 
lief. If  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  Committee  had  failed  to 
give  due  attention  to  the  subject,  or  if  he 
supposed  that  the  House  was  not  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  opinions  of  the  Committee, 
the  best  answer  was  to  refer  him  to  their 
resolutions,  the  first  of  which  stated  that 
the  present  powers  possessed  by  the  guar- 
dians for  granting  in-door  and  out-door  re- 
lief were  sufficient,  and  that  an  alteration 
of  the  statute  was  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  The  second  resolution  was  that 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  guar- 
dians had  been  such  as  to  justify  Parlia- 
ment in  conferring  the  powers  upon  them 
which  they  possessed,  and  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  give  to  the  Commissioners  or 
to  any  other  authority  compulsory  power 
to  control  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion.  The  hon.  Member  was  entitled 
to  differ  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  Ireland,  but  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
assume  that  the  Committee  had  not  most 
plainly  given  to  the  House  all  the  infor- 
mation which  they  obtained  in  reference 


to  the  administration  of  the' Poor  Law  in 
Ireland. 

Ms.  BEADY  observed,  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
Committee  had  come,  when  the  fact  was 
apparent  that  in  Engknd  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  received  in-door 
relief,  while  in  Ireland  the  proportion  was 
27  per  cent.  It  was  also  notorious  that 
mortality  amongst  the  children  in  the  work- 
houses in  Ireland  was  something  extraor- 
dinary, as  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
England.  He  was  sorry  that  the  system 
of  poor  relief  in  Ireland  should  be  different 
to  that  followed  in  England.  If  out-door 
relief  were  permitted  in  Ireland,  the  cost 
of  each  pauper  would  be  very  considerably 
less  than  at  present. 

Mb.  BAGWELL  said,  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  circulated 
throughout  Ireland,  and  had  been  carefully 
considered.  The  first  clause  had  received 
the  general  approval  of  the  ratepayers  in 
towns,  who  were  suffering  from  a  continual 
influx  of  poor  from  the  rural  districts. 
The  clause  as  originally  printed  would 
have  been  an  improvement  on  the  present 
law,  but  now  it  appeared  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  intended  to  propose  an  Amend- 
ment  which  would  completely  alter  the 
character  of  that  clause.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing seemed  almost  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
if  the  Amendment  were  persisted  in,  he 
would  prefer  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill. 

Ms.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
thought  that  the  details  of  the  Bill  might 
safely  be  left  till  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee. There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  many  of  the  clauses ;  but  as  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  depended 
upon  the  Poor  Law  Commismon,  it  would  be 
well  before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair  to 
consider  the  constitution  of  that  body. 
Of  the  three  paid  Commissioners  two  were 
importations  from  England,  and  both  were 
of  what  was  termed  tiie  '*  Beformed  reli- 
gion," while  the  third,  the  medical  com- 
missioner appointed  in  1851,  although  an 
Irishman,  also  professed  the  Protestant 
faith.  He  did  not  complain  of  that,  but 
in  dealing  with  a  countiy  like  Ireland  he 
thought  ike  House  would  agree  with  him 
that  at  least  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings of  that  Roman  Catholic  population 
who  formed  nine-tenths  of  the  recipients* 
In  1848,  when  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Bequests  was  formed,  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers were  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  was 
a  good  example  to  follow  in^#  country 
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-vrliere  the  last  census  showed  that 
4,500,000  of  the  popidatioii  were  Boman 
Catholics,  and  1,300,000  of  different 
denominations.  The  head  Commissioner 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  an  English- 
man and  a  Protestant.  For  nine  months 
Mr.  Bally  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,  was 
a  member  of  the  Board,  but  on  his  resig- 
nation another  Englishman,  Mr.  Senior, 
Was  imported.  Having  got  rid  of  Protes- 
tant ascendancy  in  so  many  other  forms, 
he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  revived  in 
this  instance.  In  England  and  in  Scot- 
land the  Commissioners  were  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  respectively,  and  professed 
the  national  faith.  In  Ireland,  however, 
not  only  were  the  members  of  the  Board 
Protestants,  but  t^e  head  clerk  was  also  a 
Protestant,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clerks  were  also  of  that  Mth.  Now,  a 
Poor  Law  could  not  be  successfully  worked 
!n  a  Roman  Catholic  country  when  the 
Commissioners  were  Protestants  and  Eng- 
lishmen. If  one  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
were  placed  on  the  Commission,  he  believ- 
ed that  they  would  escape  a  great  deal  of 
conflict  with  the  authorities ;  and,  however 
excellent  in  other  respects  llie  Bill  might 
be,  it  would  fail  of  its  effect  unless  the  ad- 
ministrators were  men  who  knew  the  feel- 
ings and  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

Sib  ROBERT   PEEL  said,   the  hon. 
Member  for   Galvray   (Mr.  Gregory)  had 
asked,  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  in  workhouses,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  should  be  communicated 
with  before  their  removal  in  any  cases  of 
misconduct.      Now,  in  his  experience,  he 
had  not  found  that  great  dissatisfaction  ex- 
isted on  that  score.     He  should  wish  to  pay 
every  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  implied  any  disrespect  that 
the   Commissioners    should    act    towards  | 
Roman   Cathoh'cs    exactly  as  they  acted 
towards  Protestant  chaplains.     Protestant ' 
chaplains  were  removed  without  reference  , 
to  the  Protestant  bishop,  and  no  complaint ; 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Government  on  . 
that  account.      He  must,  therefore,  beg ' 
respectfully  to  decline  to  accede  to  tbe  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member.  I 

The    hon.   Member    for  Clonmel  (Mr.  I 
Bagwell)  had  stated  that  the  insertion  of  j 
an  Amendment  in  the  paper  amounted  to  i 
a  breach  of  faith  on  his  part.     Now,  he 
did  not  think  that  by  proposing  the  omission 
of  the  word  "  continuous  "  he  had  been  in 
any  way  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith.     That 
word  had  been  introduced  io  error ;  it  was 
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not  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  lait 
year,  and  it  had  no  partieular  seiiae.  Ht 
therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
properly  withdrawn  ;  and  it  was  his  iatea- 
tioQ  on  going  into  Committee  to  propose  a 
more  explicit  clause  referring  to  that  very 
subject,  which  he  hoped  would  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Committee. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  hia  boa. 
Friend   (Mr.  B.   Osborne)  entertained  so 
unfavourable  an  opinion  of  tbe  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  ;  but  he  had 
not  accurately  stated  the  facts  eonneeted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Board.     Mr. 
Ball  was  appointed  under  the  Lieatenaoey 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  not  beeaose  he 
was  a  Roman   Catholic,  but   beeaitte  lie 
was  then  the  most  efficient  inspector,  who 
stood  next  for  promotion.     Ilia  aueeeesor 
was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of   EglintsBf 
who  selected  Mr.  Senior,  not  because  he 
was  a  Protestant,  but  because  he  was  the 
most  efficient  inspector  who  stood  next  for 
promotion,     it  would  be  very  injodiciovs  to 
try  to  introduce  sectarian  feeling  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  members  of  the  Commisaioo; 
and,  whether  they  were    Protestants  or 
Catholics,  he  was  sure  they  would  fa- 
charge  their  duties  with  faimeaa  and  im- 
partiality.    As   to  the  persimnel  of  the 
office,  there  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  large 
majority  of  Protestants,  but  now  a  ma- 
jority of  the  clerks  were  Catholics.     He 
did  not  put  that  forward  by  way  of  ezente. 
It  was  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
Roman  Catholics  had  proved  themselves 
the  most  efficient  men  that  could  be  se» 
lected.     The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked, 
why  not  do  what  was  done  in  England  and 
Scotland  ?    But  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  asked  that  question,  should  have  been 
sure  of  the  facts  of  his  ease.     Why,  in 
Scotland,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  so,  too, 
was  the  Secretary  to  the  Board.      [Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne  :  They  are  Scotchmen.] 
No  doubt ;  but  they  were  appointed  not  be- 
cause they  were  Scotchmen,  but  for  their 
especial   fitness   for   the  office.      So,  in 
Ireland,  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  next 
candidate  for  a  vacancy  was  an  efficient 
man,   efcn    though    he  were    a    Roman 
Catholic,  he  would    receife  the   appoint- 
ment, whatever  Government  held  the  reins 
of  power.     From  his  own  experience  of 
Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Power,  he  could  say 
he  had  ne? er  known  two  officials  who  had 
shown  a  more  lifely  desire  to  ferret  out 
every  case  of  distress  that  might  require 
relief  and  assistance.      He  entirelj  dis- 
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sented  from  the  obserratioDi  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mb.  MA6UIRE  said,  he  rejoioed  that 
the  question  had  been  raised  by  a  Pro- 
testant Member  of  that  House,  because  if 
a  Roman  Catholic  had  done  so,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
bigotry.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
quite  wrong  when  he  spoke  of  the  question 
as  not  worth  raising.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  known  what  had  transpired 
before  the  Committee  of  last  year,  orer 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  presided 
with  so  much  fairness  and  ability,  he  would 
be  of  a  yery  different  opinion.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen 
who  had  been  examined  before  that  Com- 
mittee were  unanimous  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland 
upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
that  a  law  which  dealt  with  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people  should  be  admin- 
istered by  men  who  wore  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  matters  on  which  the  people  felt 
a  deep  interest,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  people's  feelings,  and  who  charged 
them  with  bigotry  when  they  were  merely 
asserting  principles  which  they  might  con- 
sider sacred.  He  confessed  that,  as  a 
Roman  Oatholic,  he  looked  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Laws  by  those 
gentlemen  asabadgeof  slarery.  [Laughter.] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh  ;  but  if  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  they  would  under- 
stand his  feelings.  He  considered  the 
present  system  as,  to  some  extent,  a  per- 
petuation of  the  odious  Orange  ascendancy, 
which  had  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.  Where  three-fourths 
of  the  population  were  Roman  Catholics 
he  contended  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
one  Roman  Catholic  on  the  Board  ;  and  if 
that  were  ao,  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  with  the  Board  would  hare  been 
smoothed  away.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  had  drawn  attention  to  a  matter 
of  rery  considerable  importance — the  re- 
moval of  chaplains  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  their  bishops.  But,  beyond  this, 
he  would  say  the  Commissioners  endeavour- 
ed to  override  the  spiritual  power,  by  ap- 
pointing chaplains  to  workhouses  against 
the  will  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ; 
and  there  had  been  instances  in  which  en- 
deavours had  been  made  to  thrust  dis- 
graced clergymen  into  those  places. 
.  Si&  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  rose  to 
order.     The  hon.  Member    had   asserted 


that  the  Poor  Law  Commissionert  had  en- 
deavoured to  thrust  disgraced  clergymen 
into  the  workhouse  chaplaincies.  He 
begged  most  eiplicitly  to  deny  that  such 
was  the  case. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  would  ask 
whether  he  had  been  out  of  order.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  held  so  high 
an  office,  ought  to  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rales  of  the  House,  or 
ought  to  have  consulted  the  Speaker. 
He « would  repeat  what  he  had  stated  that 
the  Commissioners  had  attemped  to  foree 
into  positions  in  the  workhouse  clergymen 
upon  whom  lay  the  ban  of  their  bishops — 
it  might  not  have  been  for  a  very  weighty 
cause,  but  who  were  pro  tanto  disgnu^, 
and  consequently  not  in  a  position  to  ad- 
minister the  rites  of  their  religion.  Every 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  felt  that  an  insult  was  inflicted 
upon  his  oo-religionists  by  not  having  a 
Roman  Catholic  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  said,  that  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  Member  of  the  House,  he  wished 
to  disclaim  all  feelings  of  sectarianism  in 
connection  with  this  question.  He  thought, 
however,  that  if  there  were  a  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  Board,  many  of  those 
matters  which  had  excited  much  odium 
and  bad  feeling  throughout  the  country 
would  never  have  occurred,  because  a  little 
explanation  given  in  private  would  have 
removed  much  cause  of  misunderstanding. 

Sir  FREDERIC  HETGATE  said, 
that  as  he  had  known  Mr.  Senior  for  many 
years,  he  wished  to  defend  him  from  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against  him. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Board,  Mr.  Senior,  who  had  been  already 
employed  under  the  English  Poor  Law 
Board,  was  transferred  to  Ireland  that  he 
might  give  to  that  country  the  benefit  of  his 
great  experience.  During  eleven  or  twelve 
years  he  travelled  all  over  the  country,  and 
no  man,  of  whatever  politics  or  religion, 
who  was  brought  into  contact  with  Mr. 
Senior  but  must  have  acknowledged  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  fairness  and  ability. 
When  a  vacancy  was  caused  by  Mr.  Ball's 
resignation,  Mr.  Senior,  to  the  surprise  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  was  chosen  to 
succeed,  and  it  would  be  admitted  that  there 
was  no  more  fair  or  honest  officer.  He 
could  speak  to  the  fact  that  the  class  of 
rate-payers  who  paid  poor  rates  in  Ireland 
were  a  very  different  class  to  those  who 
paid  such  rates  in  England.  There  were 
many  small  farmers  in  Ireland  in  a 
struggling  state,  and  who,  by  a  slight  ex^ 
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tantion  of  the  proritioiit  of  the  Uw»  would 
rnlmott  become  eligible  for  (be  receipt  of 
relief  tbemtelvei. 

Mb.  POLLARD-URQUHART  Beid, 
tbat  he  did  not  sappose  that  eoj  one  de- 
sired to  iropogn  the  menDer  in  which  Mr. 
ScDior  ditcherged  his  dotiei ;  bat  he  would 
Mgffeat  that,  aa  a  matter  of  feeling  and  a 
nai^  of  reapect  to  the  great  majoritj  of 
the  Irish  people,  tliere  sboold  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  Goyemment  should 
take  an  earlj  opportnnitj  of  showing  that, 
on  that  point,  Uiej  were  not  insensible  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
and  people  of  Ireland.  

SiE  GEORGE  BOWTER  said,  that 
he  had  onderstood  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  tell  the  House, 
that  the  remoral  of  Protestant  chaplains 
ooold  take  place  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Protestant  bishops,  and  ne  believed 
their  appointment  could  also  take  place 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Protestant 
bishops. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  gene- 
rally the  chaplains  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  protestant  bishop  to  their  appoint- 
ment.    There  must  generally  be  a  licence. 

Sm  GEORGE  BOWTER  said,  he  be- 
licTod  the  licence  was  sometimes  dispensed 
with.  But  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
argued  from  that  that  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  a  Catholic  priest  could  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  his  bishop,  he 
bad  fallen  into  error.  He  (Sir.  G.  Bowyer) 
would  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  that  such  a  a  thing  could  not 
be  done  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  a  priest  could  not  officiate  in  a  work- 
house without  '*  faculties  "  from  his  bishop. 

Colonel  GREYILLE  said,  that  being 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 

ee  of  Ireland  from  a  long  residence  there, 
\  differed  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  said  that  the  matter  was  not  worth 
maoh  consideration.  What  would  the 
people  of  England  feel  if  the  English 
Poor  Law  Board  were  oomposed  of  Irish- 
men and  Catholics?  He  thought  that  the 
Irish  people  were  entitled  to  have  at  least 
one  Roman  Catholic  <m  the  Poor  Law 
Commission. 

Sib  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  desired 
that  a  Protestant  Commissioner  should  be 
dismissed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  that  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic should  be  appointed  as  an  additional 
Commissioner,  or  that,  when  a  Taoancy 
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oconired,  a  Roman  Catbolie  ahonld  bs 
nominated  to  fill  it,  Bunp^  became  hs 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  rThai  tiie  Poor 
Law  system  was  introduced  into  Ireland, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  its  success 
ful  working,  to  get  genUemen  who  were 
competent  in  eyery  sense  of  the  word  to 
regulate  the  intricate  proTisions  requited 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  he 
asked  whether,  at  that  tim^,  any  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  was  qualified  for  the 
task  ?  The  real  point  at  issue  was,  whe- 
ther the  law  of  the  land  was  to  )>e  made 
subservient  to  the  canc^  law  of  Rome, 
and  whether  the  Commi^oneffs  were  to 
be  precluded  firom  carrying  ou^t  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature  unless  the  pre- 
vious assent  of  l^be  Roman  Catholic  mhr 
bishops  and  bishops  in  Iceland  were  ob- 
tained. It  was  not  until  recently,  he 
mi^ht  add^  when  those  dignitaries  hegui 
to  issue  their  pastorals,  and  to  meddle  in 
the  working  of  the  Ppor  Law,  that  the 
complaints  to  which  attention  had  that 
evening  been  called  had  arisen. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,   that  the  hoo. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Lpngford  (Cdood 
Gre?ille)  had  asked  whether  there  would 
be  dissatisfaction  in  this  country   if  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  were    ezelosifdy 
composed  of  Irishmen  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics.    He  (Mr.  Whalley)wouId  reply,  that 
there  would  be  no  dissatisfaction.     There 
would  be  no  dissatisfaction  with  regmrd  to 
the  present  question  if  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  and  archbishops  had  in  view 
merely  the  religious  education  of  the  pee* 
pie,  and  there  was  not  invdfed  in  it  that 
system  of  canon   law  which  left  nothing 
at  rest,  either  social  or  political,    in  any 
country.     [Cries  of  Oh!]     Lifing  in  a 
country  where  there  was  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  persons  dissenting  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church  than  was  the  case  in  Ire- 
land— he  alluded  to  Wales-^he  could  assot 
that  the  fact  of  the  Poor  Law  being  admi- 
nistered by  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land never  gave  rise  to  a  single  coonplaiat 
In  such  cases  Protestants  deemed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  interfered,  not 
with  the  view  of  satisfying  any  consienti- 
ous  scruple,  or  bringing  about  an  improve- 
ment in  religious  education,  but  simply  with 
the  object  of  extending  their  power.  Their 
desire  was,  as  had  been  justly  observed  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  spoken,  te 
extend  the  canon  law  of  Rome,  and  the 
House  knew  what  were  the  doctrinea  which 
that  law  laid  down.  [Cries  of  Quote,  quote ! 
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Read,  read !]     He  wcHiId  not  trouble  the 
House  on  that  occasion.     There  was  onlj 
one   allusion  he  wished  to  make.     Some 
three    or  four  years  ago. that  Ilense.apf 
pointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into,  the 
action  and  opecatton  of  the  Roman  datho- 
lio  ajatem  in  Ireland  as  administered  in  the 
Colleg^e  of  Majnoothp     [LoMghter.],     He 
^aa  not  going  to  say  anything  in  paciicdar 
about  Maynooth  at  that  moipent;  he  merely 
wiahed  toillus^tei  his  argument  by  a  reife- 
reooe   to  (|he  faot  that  there  were  on  the 
Commission  two  Roman  Catholic  g^entle- 
men,  and  that  one  o|  t^mi  not  merely  set 
at    de5anee  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
treated  with  co^empt  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  that  House,  but  by  his  connirance 
a  eopj  of  the  report  found  its  w^  to  Rome, 
where  k  was  rewritten  snd  slterod.  tf  one 
Commissioner  cOuld  do  that  [Nam'i^,  naWe  I] 
— hon.  Members  would  find  the  matter  re- 
oorded   in  jETontard^  with  all  the^circuro- 
atancea,  and  he  hop^d  he  should  not  be 
obliged   tOf  name  the    hon.   Member-^he 
would  asli;  if  he  were  not  justified  in  say- 
ing there  was  something  more  in  the  ques- 
tion than  m^ely  the  putting  at  the  Boarjd 
persona  of  different  denominations  I     If 
Roman  Catholics  were  placedf  in  these  posts 
of  trust,  they  would  be  und^r  the  infli^ence 
of  the  canon  law  of  Rome^  which  would  set 
ererything  at  unrest,  and  militate  i^i^inst 
the   social  and  political  interests  ^  this 
country. 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  which  had — ^biit 
he  thought  not  yery  widely — ;been  broached 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
llskeard;  although  hie  woiild  admit  that 
the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  had  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
cussed in  Ireland  during  the  last  fe  wmonths. 
When  Mr.  Senior  was  appointed,  the 
selection  was  made  for  departmental,  not 
sectarian,  reasons.  The  question  considered 
was  simply  who  was  the  most  experienced 
and  efficient  person  that  could  be  found  to 
administer  the  Poor  Law.  Prior  to  the 
appointment  numerous  applications  were 
inade  from  political  firiends  to  the  then 
Ooremment  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  many 
gentlemen.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  disregarded  all  such 
applications,  and  appointed  Mr.  Senior,  on 
the  sole  ground  of  official  fitness,  and  on 
those  grounds  alone.  He  (Lord  Naas) 
contended  that  it  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  public  service,  as  well  as  most  unfair 
*  to  Mr.  Senior  himself,  to  pass  over  his 
ohdma  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
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testant.  He  would  also  observe,  that 
before  the  Committee  i^hich  h^d  sat  last 
year  not  a  single  instance  had  been 
adduced  by  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the 
l^ooT  Law  as  administered  in  Irelaj^d  of 
the  display  of  sectarian  bias  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  in  the  discharge  oftHeu: 
duties.  It  was  fhrther  >hown  before  thir 
Committee  that  no  phang^in  the  policy  <^ 
th9  CotmrnissioH  was  consequipnt  upon  ihe 
res^piiation  of  Mr.  Ball,  but  that  the 
policy  continued  to.  be  precisely  the  same 
as  when  ^e  Tidd  othe.  It  would^  of 
course,  haye  beien  a  qn^stiolL  deserving  ^e 
oonsid^ratien  o^  the  Government  wh'c^er,, 
if  a  gent^man  eq^uaUy  well  quali^ed  as 
Mr.  Senior  to  take  Mr.  Ball's  place  had, 
presented  himself,  the  fapt  of  his  \)eipg  ti^ 
Roman  CathoUc  might  not  have  been  an 
addi^onal  reoommeadatjon^  in  favoui:  of  hia 
appointment  ^  bu^t,"  as  the  matter  stbod,[ 
the  man  who  possessed  the  highest  qnali-^ 
fications  had  not— as  hjs  thought  waa 
perfectjly  right — ^been  excluded  from,  ad- 
vancement on  the  score  of  his  religion* 
He  repeated  that  the  admifiktration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  Ireland  could  not  b)^  justly 
charge^  with^  ^  exhibition  of  any 
seetarian'bias,  9^d  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
the  4iP8ire  ofeaoh  successive  Government  to 
avoid^  such  an  evil.  He  felt  persuaded 
that  it. would' b^  fpun^  that  every  decision 
of  the  Board  had  been  ndade  irrespective  of 
ajiy  particular  religious  prepos/jession;  and 
he  might  add,  that  if  it  had  been  otherwise* 
me  Commission  would  not  have  commanded 
the  confide^oe  which  was  extended  to  it 
from  every  portion  of  the  country. 

SiB  G£ORG£  GREY  thought  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  completely  vindicated  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
supposing  that  any  charge  had  been 
brought  against  them  for  appointing  Mr. 
Senior ;  but  he  (Sir  George  Grey)  did  not 
understand  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liskeard  QSr,  Bernal  Osborne)  as  at 
all  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Senior.  The  noble  Lord  had  laid  down 
the  rule  which  ought  to  govern  those 
official  appointments — namely,  that  of 
official  fitness.  When  the  Poor  Law  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  gentle- 
men who  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
law  in  this  country  were  sent  over  there 
with  a  view  to  bring  it  into  operation  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Power  was  one  of  those 
gentlemen;  and  he  (Sir  George  Grey) 
could  testify  that  it  had  been  Mr.  PowePa 
desire  to  discharge  his  duties  with  the  most 
perfect  impartiality  in  all  respects,  and  in 
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a  maimer  qoite  irrespectiTe  of  any  national 
or  religious  feeling.  He  was  sure  that  the 
same  testimony  would  be  borne  by  all 
those  who  had  watched  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland.  The  rule  to 
be  laid  down  in  all  these  cases  was  to  ap- 
point the  most  efficient  person  that  could 
be  found ;  but  he  readily  admitted  that  it 
was  desirable,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  yiolating  that  principle,  to  pay 
every  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
among  Whom  that  law  was  administered. 
He  did  ftot  think  it  likely,  howeyer,  that 
any  .€K)vemment  would  select  a  man, 
simply  with  regard  to  his  religion,  and 
without  reference  to  his  official  fitness, 
and  he  hoped  Parliament  would  never 
expect  any  Government  to  act  upon  that 
principle.  He  had  himself  been  guided 
by  the  principle  of  official  fitness  in  an 
appointment  which  he  made  under  the 
l^Lsheries  Act,  adopted  last  session.  He 
had  transferred  a  gentleman — an  Irishman 
— from  Ireland  to  England  with  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  simply  on  ^UKK>unt  of  the 
experience  he  had  gained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fishery  law  in  that  country. 

The  O'CONNOR  DON  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gal  way  did  not  wish  that  the 
fioman  Catholic  bishops  should  have  the 
power  of  dismissing  or  continuing  in  their 
offices  Eoman  Catholic  chaplains  who 
might  be  complained  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  merely  desired  that,  before 
proceeding  to  extreme  measures,  the  Com- 
missioners should  communicate  with  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors  of  the  offending 
chaplains,  in  oi^er  that  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances might  be  prevented  from 
arising.  If  the  bishop  should  refuse  to 
accede  to  their  wishes,  then,  of  course, 
the  Commissioners  would  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  their  own  course,  as  at  present 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  (Existing  Enactments  as  to 
Chargeability  repeated  -^  Chargeability 
according  to  Residence). 

Sib  EGBERT  PEEL  said,  that  he  had 
several  Amendments  to  propose  in  the 
clause,  and  although  they  did  not  alter  its 
spirit  or  terms,  yet  for  clearness'  sake  he 
had  drawn  up  a  new  one,  which  would,  he 
thought,  better  express  his  intentions.  He 
would,  therefore,  propose  that  the  first 
clause  should  be  postponed  till  the  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill  had  been  gone  through. 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  he  hop^  they  would 
have  an  opportunit^r  of  considering  the 
new  clause  in  Committee. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL:  Certably. 
Sir  Qtarge  Grey 


Mb.  LONOFIELI)  and  other  ICeniben 
were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  first  clause 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  tJie  B£Q, 
it  would  be  better  to  discuss  it  tlieB,  ss 
they  were  prepared  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  tiiat  it  being  t 
new  clause,  it  must  be  brought  up  after  the 
other  clauses  had  been  consdered. 

Clause  postponed. 

Clause  2  agr$$d  to. 

Clause  3  (Guardians  may  admit  any 
poor  person  requiring  Medi(^  or  Surgicai 
Aid  in  Hospital). 

Mb.  CORRY  said,  he  wished  to  propose 
the  insertion  of  words,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  preserve  those  osefol  insti- 
tutions, county  infirmaries,  in  their  pre- 
sent gtatu9  as  infirmaries  of  the  entire 
county.  The  Amendment  proposed  wooid 
effect  this  object  in  an  indirect  manser; 
but  practically  that  would  be  its  result 
If  the  clause  passed  in  its  present  shape, 
there  would  not  be  a  county  infirmary  in 
Ireland  two  years  hence.  The  workhouse 
hospitals  would  be  no  adequate  substitute 
for  the  county  infirmaries,  the  latter  beii^ 
as  a  rule,  much  superior  in  point  of 
healthiness,  medical  treatment,  and  effi- 
ciency, to  any  possible  state  to  which  the 
former  could  be  brought  Moreover,  the 
industrious  poor  in  Ireland  had  an  insupe- 
rable repugnance  to  seeking  relief  of  any 
kind  within  the  workhouse.  If  his  pre- 
sent Amendment  were  rejected,  it  would 
be  better  that  the  clause  should  be  entirely 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  because  it  would  be 
infiicting  a  grievous  injury  upon  the  poor 
of  Ireland  to  deprive  tiiem  of  the  county 
infirmaries,  and  merely  offer  them  in  their 
stead  workhouse  hospitals,  which  the  vast 
majority  of  them  refused  to  enter.  'Sm 
Amendment  would  amount,  to  little  more 
than  the  confirmation  of  an  existing  Act 
of  Parliament,  because  the  54  Geo.  III., 
c.  62,  provided  that  no  second  pubhe 
infirmary  should  be  established  within 
ten  miles  of  one  previously  in  op^tition. 
He  would,  therefore,  move  to  insert  in  line 
39,  after  "  workhouse,"  the  words  "  of 
all  unions  except  those  in  which  a  county 
infirmary  is  at  present  established." 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Amendment,  as  he  feared  its  operation 
would  be  to  make  the  entire  county  pay 
for  institutions  which  only  a  few  of  the 
population  of  the  county  oomparati?ely 
could  avail  themselves  of. 

Captaxit  DAWSON  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  support  the  Amendment  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  brin^^mg  wiUun 
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the  walls  of  a  workhouse  ihat  class  of 
patients  which  now  received  medical  relief 
in  a  manner  much  more  agreeable  and 
Batiafadory  in  the  medical  establishments 
of  the  county. 

Sir  EGBERT  PEEL  said,  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  Amendment,  which  would 
render  the  clause  quite  impracticable.  The 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  afford  to  the 
poor  residing  in  distant  parts  of  counties 
the  means  of  obtaining  medical  and  surgical 
assistance.    It  had  been  founded  upon  a 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  last 
year,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions  in  the  Bill.     If  the  Amendment 
was  carried,  there  would  be,  in  addition  to 
an  hospital  in  every  union,  an  iofirmaiy,  for 
which  the  whole  county  would  have  to  pay, 
while  its  benefits  would  he  mainlv  re- 
stricted to  the  population  resident  m  the 
immediate  neighbourbood,  it  being  found 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  patients  treated 
in  the  infirmaries  were  resident  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles.    According    to  the 
present  law,  £1,400  a  year  might  be  voted 
for  each  infirmary.     The  tot^  sum  paid 
by    presentments    was    £24,255.      The 
country  at  large  paid  over  £24,000  a  year 
for  institutions  which  only  provided  in  the 
whole  1,689  beds.     The  distribution  also 
was  unequal,  for  Galway,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  315,000,  had  only  50  beds  in  the 
county  infirmaries;   while  Carlow,   with 
68,000  inhabitants,  had  40  beds.     These 
facts  proved  that  some  alteration  in  the 
law  was  requisite,  and  he  thought  that  the 
clause  as  now  proposed  would  be  found  a 
beneficial  provision  for  the  destitute  poor. 
Mb.  POLLARD-XJRQUHART  said,  he 
feared  that  workhouse  hospitals  and  county 
infirmaries  could  not  exist  together,  and 
it  was  for  the  Committee  to  choose  between 
them. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  clause  would 
be  to  diminish  subscriptions  to  the  county 
infirmaries,  and  that  ultimately  those  insti- 
tutions would  disappear,  but  he  thought 
that  the  destitute  poor  would  be  gainers, 
because  more  convenient  and  better  insti- 
tutions would  be  provided.  He  would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  an  Amendment 
which  would  recognise  the  existing  in- 
firmaries, and  also  provide  that  as  they 
died  out  the  act  should  come  into  effect. 

Mr.  MACDONOGH  said,  he  would  have 
preferred  the  total  rejection  of  the  clause. 
He  thoaght  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  in 
error  in  stating  that  the  claase  was  based 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 


tee. The  seventh  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient in  cases  of  sickness  and  accident 
to  extend  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
guardians  in  regard  to  ferer  cases,  under 
the  15th  and  16th  sections  of  the  6  &  7 
Vict.  0.  92.  Under  the  15th  section  of  that 
Act  the  guardians  had  power  to  remofe 
dedtitude  poor  from  workhouses  to  hospi- 
tals or  infirmaries,  and  the  16th  section 
gare  them  power  to  grant  out-door  relief 
to  destitute  persons  suffering  from  fefer. 
The  proposed  legislation  was  not  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute,  but  would  include 
the  non-destitute  poor,  such  as  members 
of  the  constabulary,  artisans,  and  others. 
It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
general  hospital  annexed  to  the  poor-house, 
and  into  that  efcry  person  who  wished  it 
was  to  be  admitted,  paying  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance.  Now,  such  legisla- 
tion struck  at  the  root  of  the  Poor  Law 
system,  which  was  founded  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  poor  alone ;  and  it  was  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  England  :  where- 
as the  great  object  should  be  to  assimilate 
the  law  of  the  two  countries.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  great  object  in  view  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  was  to  discourage 
and  destroy  the  utility  of  the  established 
county  infirmaries.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1854  that  object  was 
indicated  when  they  proposed  that  so  soon 
as  a  union  was  declared  Ito  be  provided 
with  an  efficient  general  hospital,  it  should 
be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  county  infirmaries.  E?er  since 
that  period  the  idea  had  been  kept  ali? e, 
and  was  now  sought  to  be  realized  in  the 
present  measure.  It  was  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  that  course,  be- 
cause the  county  infirmaries,  so  far  from 
being  a  failure,  had  surpassed  the  expecta- 
tions of  even  their  most  sanguine  founders. 
There  was  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
amongst  the  poor  Irish  artisans  there  was 
a  strong  repugnance  to  enter  the  work- 
house. Nevertheless,  the  measure  was 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  such 
persons  to  enter  those  establishments.  He 
therefore  called  upon  the  Committee  to 
strike  out  the  clause,  which  was  totally 
at  variance  with  the  very  principle  and 
object  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  was  said  that 
the  power  of  giving  relief  in  county  infir- 
maries was  limited  to  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 
That,  however,  was  not  a  fact.  To  prove 
how  untrue  that  statement  was,  he  might 
refer  to  a  return  of  the  Tyrone  Infirmary, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  relief 
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fiTon  within  a  definite  period  nmnbered 
,184  peraouB  within  the  ten  miles  radius^ 
and  0,990  beyond  the  ten  mile«  radius. 
Be  should  support  the  An^endmentt  he* 
liefing  that  the  proposed  legislation  was 
unneeessarj  and  nncalTed  for. 

Hb.  llJ^GUlREi  said,^  if  the  oonnij 
infirmaries  >ere  animated  heing8»  and 
could  h^  broughi  in  bodll;|r  presence  to 
that  House,  ^hej  wpuld  be  ashamed  of 
the  character  given  of  them  b^  the  bon. 
and  learned  Gentleman. '  Now,'  he  (Itr. 
Magu^re)  iroold  give  a  description  of  one 
of  thojie  Daagnifioent  estabtishmenis  In  the 
^ountj  of  Cork."  The  population  of  that 
cpunt^  in  1841  was  830,000,  bu(  by  the 
last  Census  it  was  only  550,000.  For  the 
IfMi  fire  or  six  years  there  was  a  wretched 
hilt  on  the  roadside  of  MallW  which  was 
dignified  by  the  title  of  an  infirmary, 
f^hat  grand  "  establishment  had  fif teei^ 
beds^  accommodate  the  whole  pbpula- 
tion  around  them.  He  beiieved  in  its 
best  <|ays  it  had  never  more  than  'twenty 
beds.  He  th^Mght  that  the  hon.  Uember 
for  Cork  had  rendered  a  great  senrice  by 
proposing  to  do  away  with  that  miserable 
humbugs  of  a  county  infirmary  in  Mallow, 
and  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  grand 
jury  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital  in  Cork, 
with  at  least  1^0  beds.  He  thought  tfiat 
the  cTai^se  under  consideration  was  one  of 
the  best  provisions  of  the  ^Bill^  and  was 
dictated,  not  only  by  expediency,  but  by 
the  best  feelmgs  of  humanity.  By  the 
existing  law,  if  a  poor  man  fell  sick,  and 
his  disease  was  not  infectious,  he  could 
not  obtain  aduMttance  into  tb^  hospital 
unless  every  member  of  hts  family  con- 
sented to  enter  the  workhouse.  Could 
anything  more  inhuman  be  perpetrated 
under  the  cover  of  giving  relief?  He 
repeated  the  clause  was  the  psost  valu- 
able clause  in  the  Bill,  and  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  firm  in 
resisting  its  exclusion. 

Mb.  BLAKE  observed,  that  he  con- 
curred in  thinking  the  clause  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Bill. 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  he  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  clause,  which  for  the  first 
time  applied  a  tax  levied  for  the  reUef  of 
the  destitute  to  another  purpose.  It  was 
true  that  in  many  counties  the  county 
infirmaries  did  not  effect  as  much  good  as 
they  ought  to  do ;  but  the  reason  was, 
because  of  late  years  an  opinion  had 
prevailed  that  the  Government  were  about 
to  discontinue  the  aid  given  to  them,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Poor  Law 
Mr.  Macdonogh, 


machinery  to  create  rival  institatioiu.  1^ 
however,  it  should  be  made  knoini  that  it 
waa  not  the  intentioa  of  the  Governiae&t 
to  press  these  clauses,  xfeot  only  would 
the  present  infirmaries  be  .well  sapported, 
but  new  ones  wovld  arise,  and  a  gmt 
amount  of  relief  would  he  given  to  poor 
persons,  not  being  destitute,  throng  tiio 
medium  ofprivate  charity. 

LoBD  CLAtD  Hamilton  nid,  be 
should  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  olaoie 
but  for  the  observations  which  had  £illea 
firoin  {he  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppositi 
(Sir  R.  Feel)  ;  but  having  heaid  iJum 
observations,  which  he  considered  a  ^ 
warrant  to  county  inErmaries  he  oooldoo 
longer  retain  the  fevourable  impressum  the 
clause  at  first  had  made  upon  him.  The 
county  infirmaries  were  the  most  yalaehle 
cli^  of  institutions  in  existence,  and  the 
clause  was  evidently  intended  to  oompsa, 
in  course  of  time,  their  entire  abolitioL 
He  should  therefore  oppose  the  cUaie; 
hut  he  was  also  of^osed  to  the  Amendnwit, 
because  it  did  not  in  his.  opinion  suffidentlj 
relieve  tbe  clause  fi^om'  the  oljeetiooi 
which  he  felt  existed  to  its  adoption. 

M^.  dARDWELip  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  clause  was  to  extend  the  ntilitj  of 
the  workhouse  hospitials  to  a  most  oigeat 
class  of  cases,  and  to  ^ve  relief  in  t^ 
instances  in  which  the  present  sptem  of 
out-door  relief  was  not  sufficient^  ai 
administered  under  the  Medical  Chanties 
Act  The  clause  ought  not  to  berejectei 
^t  was  proposed  in  no  spirit  advene  to  the 
county  infirmaries ;  and  the  aid  it  ex- 
tended was  of  a  kind  not  liable  to  the 
same  abuses  as  other  descriptions  of  reiief 
from  the  poor  rates.  He  thouglit  thit 
the  Amendment  which  had  been  propoeed 
would  not  assist  the  county  infirmaries. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  shoold  sap- 
port  the  Amendment.  The  conseqaenee  of 
the  Bill  would  be  that  the  Gov^iunei^ 
would  next  year  introduce  a  short  loei' 
sure  to  levy  fresh  sums  of  money  from  the 
counties  to  defray  the  expense  of  thit 
novel  plan.  Did  the  new  plan,  he  voold 
ask,  apply  to  England,  and  were  poor  per- 
sons in  this  coimtry  called  destitute  pe^ 
sons  ?  According  to  the  definition  gi^ 
poor  persons  were  translated  into  dentate 
persons.  The  real  meaning  of  the  claws 
was — first,  to  translate  the  word  "  desti- 
tute" into  ''poor;"  next,  to  increase  the 
expense  of  the  Poor  Law  administratioB; 
and,  finally,  to  destroy  the  countJiBfi^ 
maries. 

Mb.  O'BBIEN  said,  he  must  deny  thit 
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those  1^0  were  in  fa^vonr  of  the  cjlaose 
had  any  wish  to  injure  the  connty  inilr- 
maii66.  The  only  tiling  tliey  had  to  con- 
sider was  the  condition  of  the  destitute 
po<Ar.  It  was  a  Very  desirable  object  to 
bring  medical  and  surgical  aid  within 
reach  of  those  wlio  required  it,  instead 
of  their  being  compelled  to  go  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  codmty 
innrmaiy. 

SfE  EBWARI)  GROOAN  said,  that  the 
de^itute  poor  were  already  am^ly  pro- 
vided f6r,  and  the  que&Mion  at  issue  really 
wa^  whether  the  whole  system  of  poor 
relief  in  Irelknd  was  to  ^  changed ;  and 
whether  the  same  medical  relief  was  to 
be  extended  to  poor  persons  as  to, those 
who  were   destitute.      The   Government 
apparently  meant  by  their  proposal   to 
make  the  hospit^s  die  means  of  reliev* 
ing  all  classes  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
he  regarded  the  clause,  &b  a  departure 
from   the   original  purpfose  of  the'  Poor 
Law.     ihe  experiment  was  perilous,  and 
would  lead    to   the  destruction    of   the 
county  infirmaries,  introduce  a  system  of 
centralization,  and  eventual^  involve  the 
county  in  a  large  additional  expenditure. 
It  would   also  discourage  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  induced  the  people  to 
do  anything  rather  than  accept  public  aid. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  pass- 
ing this  clause  ?      Why  the  Government 
would  have  to  build  new  hospitals  for  this 
class  of  patients.     No  one  had  petitioned 
for  such  a  change,  nor  £d  anything  of 
this  kind  exist  in  England.     Such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  country 
where   the  people    managed   their    own 
affairs.     The  poorhouses  of  Ireland  were 
rapidly  becoming  little  more  than  lying- 
in  institutions.    Let  the  House  pass  this 
Bill,  and   the  only  check  upon  the  un- 
limited increase  of  such  cases  would  be 
removed. 

Mb.  M'OAIW  said,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
abolishini^  the  county  hospitals  of  Ire- 
land. He  looked  upon  the  extension  of 
medical  relief  to  the  poor,  as  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  be  conferred  on  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

Captaih  8TACP00LE  observed,  that  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  last  addressed  the  Committee. 

QouyvYJs  DUNNE  said,  he  would  express 
a  hope  that  there  was  no  intention  to  do 
away  with  the  infirmaries  in  Ireland.  They 
had  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  had  beenameans  of  raising  the  charac- 


ter of  their  medical  pralbtitioners  to  a  very 
high  dqgjee.  He  thought  that  no  cases  of 
clm)nic  or  permanent  disease  should  be 
sent  to  the  poorhouse  hospitals,  l^he 
Committee  bu^t  to  h^  down  ^  rule  de- 
fining what  class  of  case^  should  go  to  the 
poorhouse,  and  what  to  the  county  infir- 
mary. '  His  x>wn  opitdoih  was  that  obly 
sudden  and  urgent  cases  should  be  itetit 
into  the  wprkhouse  infirmary;  and  Ihat 
the  clause  should  contain  some  siich  limit 
as  ''Provided. always  t^ftt  there  stall  be 
room  in  the  Hospital  over  and  abbVe  ^hat 
is  r^uired  for  the  poor."  '». 

Mb.  BBABY  said,  lie  would  afdmit  that 
the  county  infirmaries  had  done  great  good 
in  Hfeland ;  but  there  were  many  ca^es  in 
which, those  institvitibns  did  n<)t, meet  the 
wants  bf  the  people.  It  was  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  to  sustdin  and  en- 
cours^  the  mediqdl  officers  of  the  vanous 
unions.    ' 

Amendnpent  n^atived,   ,.,.'. 

Mb.  CORRY  wid,  he  thought  it  *rould 
be  more  convenient  to  taktd  the  division 
upon  the  dause  itself.        ' 

Question  put,  "  That  clatzse  d  stand  part 
oftheBiU.*^   .      . 

The  Committee  divided  i-^k^^B  96; 
Noes '^9:  Majority  27. 

Clause  4  (Poor  persons  6f  sufficient 
abilJty  to  pay  the  Cost  of  their  Mainte- 
nance in  Hospital,  or  part  thereof,  required 
to  pay  the  same), 

Mb.  POLliARD-tTRQUHART  said,  he 
wished  to  move  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing Vords  after  the  word  "  Ireland,"  in 
the  2l8t  line: — 

**  Prorided  also,  that  if  sooh  poor  penon  den/ 
bis  or  beir  abilitj  to  jtay  the  cost  of  his  or  her 
maintenanoe  while  in  the  hospital,  or  sach  portion 
of  his  or  her  maintenance  as  the  guardians  raaf 
demand,  it  shall  be  inonmbent  on  the  guardians, 
in  seeking  to  recofer  the  same,  to  brinr  satisfiu)- 
torj  proof  of  such  poor  person's  abmty  to  do 
sa" 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  Amendment.  It  would  be  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  for  the  guardians 
to  bring  satisfactory  proof  of  a  poor  per- 
son's ability  to  pay  the  costs.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  persevere 
with  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  BRADY  said,  he  should  support 
the  Amendment.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  objection  to  it,  as  he  thought 
the  guardians  could  easily  ascertain  the 
circumstances  of  life  of  ^ese  poor  per- 
sons. 

Mb.  O'BRIEN  remarked,  that  he  thought 
that  the  Amendment  ^as  uimfceMary.  ^^ 
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ICm.  M'CANN  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
ttiat  the  nutter  might  well  be  left  to  the 
gnardiana  in  each  case. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clanae,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Ba  HUGH  CAIRNS  proposed  the 
introdoction  of  the  word  **  aomestio''  into 
the  daose,  so  as  to  make  it  include  do- 
mestio  servants. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Admission  of  Constabulary 
Platients).       

CoLovsL  DUNNE  said,  he  would  pro- 
pose to  add,  after  "  daily  maintenance/' 
the  words,  "  and  establishment  charges." 
The  constabulary  ought  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  connected  with  their  medical  treat- 
ment, and  not  merely  a  part  of  it 

8n  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  thought 
the  object  of  the  Amendment  would  be 
attained  by  the  clause  as  it  stood,  as 
the  word  maintenance  included  establish- 
ment charges. 

Sn  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  apportion  the 
amount  of  the  establishment  charges ;  and 
therefore  he  could  not  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment 

LoBB  NAAS  said,  he  believed  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  fixing  a  pro- 
portion of  establishment  charges  payable 
on  account  of  the  class  of  patients  re- 
ferred to. 

Sn  GEORGE  LEWIS  observed,  that 
inasmuch  as  there  were  no  additional 
officers,  no  additional  expense  for  warm- 
ing and  lighting,  &c,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
see  on  what  ground  an  additional  charge 
was  to  be  made  on  the  establishment. 

LoBD  JOHN  BROWNE  said,  he  would 
not  dispute  the  legal  interpretation  of  the 
word  **  maintenance "  witii  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Belfast,  but  it  was 
not  understood  in  Ireland  by  those  who 
had  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  to  include 
establishment  charges. 

Mb.  DAWSON  said,  he  should  support 
the  Amendment. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  would 
sup;est  that,  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the 
point,  it  should  be  distinctly  provided  that 
the  latter  words — which  recurred  in  several 
other  clauses — should  be  taken  to  embrace 
''establishment  charges'*  as  wedl  as  any 
others. 

CoLoiTEL  DUNNE  said,  he  would  adopt 
that  suggestion,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  would  assent  to  it. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  thought  the  best 
T)lan  would  be  to  adopt  the  words  "medi- 
Mr.  O'Brien 


cal  and  surgical  treatment,"  isdodedii 
another  clause.  There  would  be  coDade^ 
able  diffictilty  in  ascotaining  the  tmoimt 
of  establishment  charges. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  ssid,  be  enter, 
tained  doubts  as  to  the  equity  of  the 
proposal  It  would  be  perfectly  leiBoo- 
able  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  ooo- 
stabulary  patients,  but  estaUiduMit 
charges  were  a  fixed  quantwny  which  thM 
patients  did  not  in  any  way  affect 

Sib  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  the  Mm 
it  then  stood,  included  the  cases  not  odj  of 
constabulary  patients,  but  of  poor  penou 
not  destitute.  According  to  the  right  hon 
Gentleman's  argument,  those  persons,  hor- 
ever  numerous,  or  however  much  thej 
might  swell  the  establishment  chsigei  i 
hospitals  built  out  of  the  county-ntes  k 
the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  poor, 
ought  to  defray  none  of  the  extra  expendi- 
ture incurred  on  their  account 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  obserred,^ 
his  azgument  was  not  refuted  by  as  ex- 
treme case.  If  the  numbers  were  doubled 
bv  the  admission  of  the  police,  so  thit  tbe 
building  had  to  be  enlarged  or  the  stiff 
augmented,  then  the  objection  voold 
apply;  but  as  the  charges  under  tkeie 
heads  remained  fixed,  it  would  be  m- 
reasonable  to  require  repayment  on  aocoont 
of  them. 

Colovbl  DUNNE  remarked,  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the  Iii^ 
constabulary  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  Secretary  at  War.  He  would  lemiiai 
the  Committee  that  the  district  which  bad 
the  greatest  number  of  paupers  in  it  had 
to  bear  the  greatest  proportion  of  ^ 
establishment  charges. 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  ftoogbt 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  in  oror; 
the  payment  was  made  in  proportion  to 
the  property  valuation  of  each  union. 

Mb.  MAGIJIRE  said,  that  taking  into 
account  the  very  moderate  pay  of  tiw 
policemen,  he  was  willing  to  make  tbe 
cost  of  their  relief  during  illness  as  ^ 
as  possible. 

Sib  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  bw^ 
press  hon.  Members  to  bear  in  mind  tbat 
irresistible  claims  for  increase  of  aalaij 
by  aU  the  existing  officers  of  theee  eitaV 
lishments  would  inevitably  attend  tbe 
increase  of  business  thrown  upon  tbe 
institutions. 

Mb.  CONOLLT  said,  there  wai  t 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  flw* 
who  paid  for  relief  and  those  who  re- 
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SiA  EOBEBT  P££L  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  and  gallant  Grentle- 
man  intended  his  Amendment  to  refer  to 
the  whole  establishment  charges,  or  solely 
to  the  hospital  charges  ? 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  meant  the 
whole  charges  of  the  establishment 

Sir  GEOEQE  LEWIS  sn^ested,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  guardians  to  assess 
the  average  cost  of  relief. 

LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  state 
their  own  intentions,  and  not  impose  the 
duty  of  interpreting  them  on  the  guardians 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  BAGWELL  said,  he  would  then 
propose  the  addition  of  the  following  pro- 
Tiao  to  the  clause  : — 

''ProTided  always  that  the  medical  ofllcer  of  snefa 
union  be  paid  for  medical  and  surgical  attendance 
bj  the  constabulary  authorities  as  if  such  atten« 
dance  had  been  giren  out  of  the  workhouse." 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  thought  it 
impossible  to  adopt  the  Amendment,  espe- 
cially after  the  decision  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  just  arrived. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Poor  persons  claiming  to  pay 
cost  of  their  maintenance  not  to  be  dis- 
franchised). 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  he  would 
move  as  an  Amendment  the  insertion  of 
words  providing  that  the  register  contain- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  had  received 
relief  without  payment  should  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  such  persons  as  desired 
to  examine,  or  take  extracts  from  it  free  of 
charge,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  entries, 
under  the  seal  of  the  guardians,  phould  be 
legal  evidence  of  the  ^cts  stated  in  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  would  assent  to  the 
Amendment ;  but  he  would  suggest  that  the 
hours  for  inspection  should  be  specified. 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  addition  of  the  words  "  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  four  o'clock" 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Guardians  may  send  inmates 
of  workhouse  to  hospital). 

Lord  NAAS  asked,  whether  the  pro- 
vision was  meant  to  apply  to  paupers  only, 
or  to  other  persons  as  wdil  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  replied,  that  it 
would  apply  to  all  classes  of  inmates. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  extend  the  provision  to 
persons  not  paupers,  because  Uie  previous 
clauses  had  given  power  to  recover  the  cost 


of  their  maintenance  in  the  workhouse 
only  and  not  in  other  hospitals  to  which 
they  might  be  sent.  He  would  therefore 
move  the  insertion  of  words  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  the  clause  to  cases  where  special 
treatment  was  required,  or  where  the  union 
had  not  special  hospital  accommodation. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  assented  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. The  term  "  inmate"  included  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  destitute. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  moved  the  in- 
sertion of  words  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  of  conveyance 
to  and  treatment  in  the  hospital  as  well  as 
of  maintenance. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  thatthe  word 
"  inmate"  in  the  clause  was  rather  indefi- 
nite. If  the  guardian  sent  a  constable,  for 
instance,  from  the  workhouse  to  another 
hospital,  there  should  be  some  means  of 
recovering  the  cost  to  which  the  union 
would  be  thereby  put. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  would  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case. 

Amrndment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  8  (Guardians  to  have  same  au- 
thority as  parents  in  cases  of  children  under ' 
fifteen  years  of  age  relieved  without  pa- 
rents).        

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed,  that  the 
clause  authorized  the  guardians  to  give  up 
the  child  to  any  relative.  He  thought  that 
such  relative  riiould  not  be  allowed  to  have 
the  child  unless  he  took  upon  himself  the 
maintenance. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  if  a  relative 
took  a  child  out  of  a  workhouse,  he  there- 
by became  liable  for  its  maintenance. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  thought 
words  should  be  inserted  to  render  such 
intention  clear. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  he  would  propose 
these  words  to  meet  the  difficulty — 

*'  Adj  relatife  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  guar- 
dians is  a  fit  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  oos- 
tody  of  the  child  and  of  iniBcient  ability  to  main- 
toin  it." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  would  print 
the  Amendments  which  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce in  the  future  clauses  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  was  resumed. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday. 
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ffER  AND  HHKBOUR  ACT  AMENDMENT 
BrLL.-COMMlTTBE. 

^^er  for  Comtnlttee  retid. 

House  in  Committee.  ' 

ClauBes  t  to  7  agreed  to. 
'  t/lause  8  tCbobent  of  Cotnmisciionen  on 
Wooda  and  Forests). 

kr.  E.  P.  BOXJVERIE^d,  he  wotld 
inpye  the  omission  of  the  next  clause,  which 
pitvided  th&t  no  harhour  x)r  pier  shall  be 
oonstn^cted  below  high- wftter  mark  .without 
tH^  consent  of  the  Woods  and  forests. 
There  had  been  many  disputes  lately  be- 
tween the  Crdwn  and  private  ji^snons  as  to 
the  property  in  the  foreshore,  and  the 
dau^  seemed  to  be  inserted  in  the  BttL  for 
no  other  purpose  but  quietly  to  establish  a 
oli^  on  behalf  of  the  tyrown. 

Kr.  MILNER  GIBSON  explained,  that 
the  dlause  had  been  inserted  for  conre- 
nience,  and  thist  it  could  not  be  acted  tipon 
without  the  consent  of  Paifliament  How- 
ever, it  w^  not  necessary,  and  therefore 
he  was  quite  ready  to  omit  it  from  the  Bill. 

Clause  mthdrawn. 

Clauses  9  to  26  agreed  to. 

Clause  27  ^ower  to  amend  or  repeal 
Local  Act^. 

Mb.  E.  ELLICE  (St.  Andrew^)  s£d,  he 
objected  to  the  clause  on  the  ground  that 
it  gave  extraordinary  powers  to  Qie  Board 
of  Trade;  by  its  provisional  order  the 
Board  could  supersede  or  virtually  repeal 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  should  oppose 
the  clause 

Mb.  MILNEE  GIBSON  explained,  that 
the  provisional  order  only  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament  for 
special  powers.  The  order  would  have  no 
force  unless  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  was  no  reason  for  omitting 
the  clause  altogether. 

CiPTAur  JEEYIS  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  omit  the  clause. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  there  were 
many  precedents  for  giving  the  power  to 
make  such  provisional  orders ;  they  were 
intended  to  obviate  the  expense  of  private 
Bills.  Such  an  order  was  always  em- 
bodied in  a  Bill,  to  be  affirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  was  not  necessary  for  it  to 
pass  the  preliminary  ordeal  of  going  before 
a  Committee  upstairs. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  the  real 
objection  to  the  clause  was  that  the  full 
notice  required  by  the  standing  orders 
would  not  be  given.  He  spoke  f^m  some 
experience  of  these  things,  and  he  could 
say  that  the  only  notice  that  would  be 
given  to  repeal  an  act  of  Parliament,  affect- 


bg  perhaps  yaluable  private  property, 
would  appear  in  the  GtaMe,  and  99  oat 
of  ItH)  would  not  b^  likely  to  see  it 
When  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  a  puhhe 
department  there  was  a  long  schedule  of 
70  orbO  pag^  emtiracing  those  provisional 
orders  which  iiobody  WQfuld  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  and  the  wbo>le  force  d 
the  Goverhment  would  be  brought  to  bear 
in  support  of  tl^e  meMure.  Ekcept  with 
regard^  to  the  Board  of  Health  H^ere  wu 
really  no  precedent  for  conferring  sudi  a 
power  on  a  Government  Board. 

Mr.  lOlNER  GIBSON  nod,  tiiera 
was  a. clause  in.the  Bill  wliieli  wtm  to  tbe 
effect  "that  in  Case  any  petition  ehoidd  be 
presented  to  either  House  of  Parliameat 
against  any  provisional  order  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Ad^  that  petttioo.  mi^  be 
referred  to  a  Selisct  Committee. 

Mb.  ;E.  ELUCE  (St.  Andtewa)  sud, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  such  notke 
would  not  be  given  as  would  be  soffieiest 
for  the  parties  interested. 

(ftoestion  ^t,  "That  Clanse  27,  u 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  BilL" 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  %^\ 
Noes  71 :   Majority  36.' 

Reinaining  (dauses  agreed  to, 

Clause  (Saving  rights  of  Duchy  of  Corn* 
wall)  brought  up,  and  read  1<»,  2?, 

Mk.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  thtt 
the  clause  was  not  printed.  He  dkooM 
be  glad  to  know  its  meaning. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  tb 
clause  was  merely  intended  to  reserr? 
the  rights  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  L 
was  not  meant  to  oonfer  any  new  ri^ 
on  the  Crown.  

Mk.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  that 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  saved  al- 
ready, by  previous  clauses  in  the  B3L 
The  clause  was  unnecessary,  and  he  should 
oppose  its  insertion. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  clause  be 
added  to  the  BilL" 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ajes  71; 
Noes  27 :  Majority  44. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  preamble  be 
agreed  to, 

Mb.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he  woaU 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  nrogre^ 
and,  in  order  to  justify  himself  in  div^- 
ing  the  House  on  the  last  clause,  he 
wished  to  state  that  last  session  a  elass 
of  the  kind  had  be^i  introduced,  and  be 
tween  the  passing  of  the  bill  and  ^ 
Royal  assent  three  suits  were  instititfB^ 
by  the  Duchy  of  ConiwaU  against  & 
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owners  of  as  many  properties  in  Oom- 
-wall,  althoagb  it  was  understood  that  no 
Baits  would  be  instituted  previously  to  the 
Bill  passing.  It  was  -things  like  these 
that  brought  the  Duohy  of  Cornwall  into 
disrepute. 

Amendment  mthdraton. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

House  reeumed, 

BiU  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  consi- 
dered on  Wednesday  t  and  to  be  printed. 
tBill  60.] 

MUTINY  BILL.— COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 
.    House  in  Committee. 
Clauses  1  to  21  agre^  to. 
Clause  22. 

Mb.  white  said,  he  wished  to  move 
4he  omission  of  Clause  23,  which  autho- 
rised flogging  in  the  army.     He  thought 
it  worth  while  to  mention  that  flogging  in 
the  army»  to  which  he  had  much  repug- 
nance, had  fery  considerably  diminished 
sioce  he  last  had  the  honour  of  bringing 
the  sabj<H;t  forward.     He  would  not  detain 
the  House,  but  would  jump  at  once  into 
figures.      The  flogging  during  the  year 
1860-1   was— the  Infantry,   in  40  regi- 
ments, 96  men  were  flogged;  the  Cavalry, 
in  28  regiments,  29  men  were  flogged;  the 
Royal  Artillery,  41  men  were  flogged;  the 
Engineers,  I  man  was  flogged ;  and  the 
Military  Train.  12  men  were  flogged;  total, 
179.     In  1858-9,  no  flogging  in  65  regi- 
ments; in  1859-60,  no  flogging  in  34  regi- 
ments; in  1860-1,  no  flogging  in  19  regi- 
ments. In  1858,  the  lashes  gifen  on  an  a? e- 
rage  per  man  were  42 ;  in  1859,  44 ;  and 
in  1860.  48.   The  men  flogged  in  the  army 
and  militia,  in  1857,  were  1 12,  and  they 
received  5,240  lashes;  in  1858,  218,  and 
they  receifed  9,338  lashes;  in  1859,  512, 
and  they  received  22,565  lashes ;  and  in 
1860, 1/9,  and  they  received  8,597  lashes. 
The  Committee  would  perhaps  be  struck 
by  the  great  discrepancy  between  1859  and 
1858.     It  was  believed  out  of  doors  that 
that  was  owing  to  the  interpolation  of  two 
words  into  the  Mutiny  Act.   He  had  refer- 
red to  Hamardf  and  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  Mutiny  Act 
of  that  year  was  managed  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  this  year — that  was  to 
say,  no  printed  copy  laid  before  the  House 
till  about  two  hours  before  going  into  Com- 
mittee— it  was  quite  possible  that  at  the 
instigation  of  the  military  authorities  words 
TO^.  CLXY.    [thiad  bkbies] 


might  have  been  interpolated  providing  for 
an  augmentation  of  punishment.  He  was 
encouraged  in  that  belief  by  the  Returns. 
He  fou^  that  in  the  Returns  for  1857, 
desertion  did  not  appear  to  be  punished 
by  floggrog;  in  1858,  there  were  floggings 
for  desertion  in  four  cases;  in  1859,  257 
oases  for  desertion  out  of  512  flogged;  and 
in  1860,  43  cases  for  desertion  out  of  179 
cases  of  flogging.  He  would  not  trespass 
longer  on  the  time  of  the  House.  Sixteen 
years  ago  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
that  he  felt  confident  the  time  would  come 
when  punishment  by  flogging  would  be 
abolished,  and  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  the 
day.  It  was,  however,  still  continued,  and 
was,  he  (Mr.  White)  believed,  detrimental 
to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  degrading 
to  the  national  character,  and  subversive 
of  Christian  feeling.  He  should  more  the 
omission  of  the  clause,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  House  he 
should  do  the  same. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  observed,  that 
while  the  number  flogged  in  the  army  was, 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  correctly  stnted, 
179  in  1860-1,  it  had  amounted  to  512  in 
1859-60;  so  that  a  material  change  had 
taken  place  in  that  respect  within  a  period 
of  two  years.  That  change,  he  added, 
was  due  to  the  Order  in  Council  which 
had  been  issued  in  November,  1859,  and 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  all  persons 
entering  the  army  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  punishment  of  flogging  until  they 
happened  to  hare  been  degraded,  by  the 
commission  of  some  serious  offence,  from 
the  first,  in  which  they  were  placed  on 
their  entrance,  into  the  second  class.  He 
might  further  observe  that,  although  a  sol- 
dier might  be  reduced  to  the  second  class* 
he  might,  after  a  certain  period  of  good 
conduct,  be  restored  to  the  first  class,  in 
which  case  he  would  again  become  free 
from  liability  to  the  punishment  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  complained.  It  was 
quite  clear,  from  the  figures  he  had  quoted, 
that  a  material  diminution  in  the  number 
of  men  who  were  flogged  had  been  the 
result  of  the  change  to  which  he  referred. 
He  might  also  state  that  the  maximum 
number  of  lashes  which  would  be  inflicted 
was  reduced  to  fifty,  as  set  forth  in  the 
clause  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  sought 
to  annul,  and,  looking  at  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  maintaining  discipline,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  some  such 
sharp  discipline,  he  thought  the  Commit- 
tee would  not  be  justified  in  abolishing  it 
altogether,  howcYer  much  they  might  be 
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4t§p<Med  to  take  that  eo«rM  on  the  groimd 
of  nuiDMiiij.  He  hoped  thai  the  General 
Order  which  had  heen  reeentfy  publiahed 
would  receire  a  fair  trial  aod  that  the  elaooe 
would  be  retained. 

M&.  PEASB  iaid,  he  was  eoafioeed 
that  flogging  was  not  neoetaary  for  tbe 
maintenanee  of  diaoipUoe.  He  would  aup- 
port  the  AmendiDCDt, 

QuettioB  put.  '*  That  Claase  22  ataod 
jMut  of  the  Bill'' 

The  Committee  dtetded :— Ajet  67: 
Noes  14 ;  Majontj  53. 

Clause  agried  io^  as  were  also  Claosea 
23  to  25. 

Clause  26. 

M&.  HENNESST  said,  he  objeoted 
to  CUttse  26t  which  prorided  that  when 
an  offender  was  dismissed  from  tbe  army 
he  should  be  branded  upon  the  riffht 
breast  with  the  letters  ''B.C.**  He 
supposed  that  meant  **  barbarous  oustom.'' 


He  ahould  more    the   omissioa  of  te 
elause. 

Sir  OBOROE  LEWIS  said,  the  lettei 
''B.0.^  stood  for  «*  bad  character/'  soi 
the  object  was,  when  a  addier  had  oom 
been  discharged  for  bad  eondoct,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  re-enlisted.  The  brsndin; 
was  not  a  painful  operation.  It  used  to  U 
done  with  a  hot  iron»  but  the  mark  wu 
now  made  with  gunpowder. 

Ma.  COX  said,  he  understood  that  tlis 
letters  were  formed  with  a  needle  steeped 
in  ffunpoffder.  The  custom  was  a  bintal 
una  demoralising  one,  and  ought  not  toba 
tolerated  in  a  oiTiliaed  age. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  Clauses  were  also  agredti^ 

House  reewmed. 

Bill  reported,  withont  Amendmeat ;  to 
be  read  3*  To-morrom. 

adjooraed  st  batfite 
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Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  (Ireland) 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Dawson),  134 

Blacte,  Mr.  A.,  Edinburgh 
Education  (Scotland),  1063 
Whipping,  2R.  745 

Blacebxjbk,  Mr.  P.,  Stirlingshire 
Marriages  of  Affinity,  435 ;  2R«  466 

Blake,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Waterford  Oity 
Education,  Science,  and  Art,  Res.  1793 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  1749 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  cl,  9, 1881 ; 

add.d,  1888 
Poor  ReUef  (IreUnd)  (No.  2),  Com.  ci.8,  1975 
Spain— Bible  in,  1542 

Bleaehfields  ( Women  and  Children)  Employ* 

mentBiU 
C.1R.*616;  2R.*1417 

Bouvkeie,  Et  Hon.  K  P.,  Kilmamoek,  SfC. 

Clergy  Relief,  Leave,  1403,  1405 
Ecclesiastical    Commission,  Com.  moved  for, 

1393 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  9, 1877 ; 

cl,  12,1883 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act  Amendment,  Com.  el.  8, 

1983 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  oL  7, 

Amend.  1982 

Bovtll,  Mr.  W.,  Guildford 
Accidents  Compensation,  2R.  1849 
Inns  of  Court  Government,  Leave,  1830 
Parochial  Assessments,  2R.  414 

Bowtee,  Sir  0.,  Dundalk 
India — Amalgamation  of  the  Army,  868 
Inns  of  Court  Government,  Leave,  1828 
Italy — Excesses  in  the  Southern  Districts,  1503 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1379,  1388 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  1967 
Post  Office,  Committee  on  the,  547 
Public  Monies,  Res.  1331 

BsABT,  Mr.  J.,  Zeitrim  Co. 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  591 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  2R.  603 
Poor  ReHef  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  1962-;  e^. 

3,  1978 :  el,  4, 1978 
Sewage  of  Towns,  Com.  moved  for,  452 
Thames    Embankment   (North  Side),    Laate, 

1826 

Breach  of  Privilege  —  The    O'Donoghue 

and  Sir  Bobe^^i§§l^ 
e,  617 
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Bbight^  Hr.  J.,  Btrm^hm 
Maritime  Law,  Intenuttioiuil,  Res.  1881»  1802, 

1656 
United  States— Csm  of  the  «'  TronV  980  ;— 

Blockade  of  tlM  So«l3ier&  Porta,  Papers 

moved  for,  1170 

Briacox,  Mr.  J.  L,  8um^,  W, 
Whipping,  2R.  746 

Bristol  Channel,  Defmm  cf  tt» 
e,  QaestioQ  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  271 

Brisiow,  Mr.  A.  B.,  JHidinnimtier 
Metropolis  Local  Manageme&l  Ads  Amend- 
ment, LeaTO,  168 ;  2R.  749 ;  Com.  1803 

Brituh  Cfolumhutf 

Communicalum  wUk,  e.  QnestioD  (Mr.  Free- 

Und),  484;  Esplan«ltOB<GbaDeellor  of  the 

Exeheqaeri  647 
Gold  IHM,  Th€^  f0.  €.  Question  (Mr.  Caird), 

408 
Si,  Juan,  Itland  of,  c.  QnestioB  <Mr.  fialibor- 

tei0,5i6 

BBOinr,  Mr.  J.,  UaU(m 
Great  Northern  Ratlwiqr  (No.  2.),  2R.  Amend. 
488 

BitowifB,  Lord  J.  T.,  Mayo  Co, 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland^  Com.  d,  10, 1870, 

1880  ;  «{.  14,  Amend.  1884 ;  el.  88, 1886 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  -Com.  d.  8, 1070 

BsvcBy  Mr.  C.  L.  Cummiag,  Nairnshire 
and  Elgin 
Edinburgh,  DimformMDe,dM>.  Rsflway,  Report, 
1963,  1985 

Bbvox,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Uerthyr  TfdvU 
Aeeidents  Compensation,  2K.  1881 
Army  Estimates— Veilanteer  Corps,  088,*— For- 

tifleations,  1112 ;— Bmacks^  1128 ;  Report, 

1268;  Re-Cem.  1438 
Highways,  2R.  817 

Bbuen,  Mr.  H.,  Carhw  Oo. 
Comfli  C;amp»  The,  1028 

Bvo&AirAir,  Mr.  W.,  Glasgow 
Armj  Estfanates— Volmiteer  Corps,  988 
Chma— British  Morehants,  Res.  1818 

Burials  Bill, 
e,  IR.*  1692 

Business  of  ihe  Botise, 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  WhUeX  188 ;  Motion  withdrawn, 
161 

JSusi/ness^  PuibUo 
e.  Res.  (Mr.  Bentinok),  690,  [A.  48,  K.  919,  M. 

176]  700 

BirrroK,  Mr.  C,  Ifaidsione 
Armj  Estimates— Vohinteer  Corps,  984 

[eonL 


BifXMir,  Mr.  €^-^409tf. 
Colonial  Geremment,  Res.  1^88 
Maritime  Law,  Intemativnal,  Rea  1V88 
Marriages  of  AAnitj,  2R.  482 

CahsandPuhlie  CarriageSf 
c.  (Question  (Mr.  Hune),  646 

Caibd,  Mr.  J.,  Stirling,  A-e. 
British  Colarobia  Gold  Fields,  493 
Education— The  Rerised  Code,  280 

Cairns,  Sir  H.  M.,  Belfast 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  C<»b.  tfZ.12»  IBBI, 

1888 
Marriages  <Ire1and),  LeaTe,  480.  401 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)   (No.  2),  Com.  d.  4, 

Amend.  1079 ;  d.  7,  Amend.  198U 1082 

CAMnnEix.,  Lord 
United  States— Blockade  of  the  Soothem  PeilB, 
Papers  mored  for,  123^  1248 

Canada, 
Buhovria,  e.  Qoestlon  (Mr.  A.  Kills),  1419 
BeinfortemenJts  for,  e,  (^aestion  (S^  H.  WSh 

longhbj),  877 :  (Bfr.  OriiBth),  901 
Tnnupoft  of  Troops  to,  e,  Betoms  nMVfed  kr 

(Colonel  Donne),  291 ;  Motion  withdrawn 

298 

Cabdwell,  Bight  Hon.  E.  (GhaDoellor  of 
tin  Jkukj  of  LanoMtor)  Ot^^rd  OUf 
Ednoation— The  Revised  Code,  808 
Markets  and  Fairs  (lrelaod)»  Gen.  1875 ;  d.  88» 

1886:  addd,1999 
Nary  Estimates— Men,  Boji,  and  HnrfMn^OSI^ 

686 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Coift.  1991 ;  A 
S,  1976 

Cabvabtok,  Eaxl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeek,  48 
United  States— Imprisonment  of  a  Brltttb  Sab- 
ject,  89,  91, 102,417,  421  ,^-£loekads  of  the 
Sonthem  Ports,  846 

CABiTEons,  B'oQ.  Capt.  C,  FoffifrMra 
Army  Estimates— Civil  Bnildinga^  1133 

CA8TLBB088B,   Bight  Eon.  TlWOIHlt  (Vl09 

Chamberlain  of  the  Household)  Xerrg 
Co. 
Maynooth  Colkge,  Address  of  CondsksMe  ksm, 

1031 

Cats,  Mr.  S.,  Nim  Shorehm 
Armj  Estimates-- Mannfaetnring  Deptftaenta, 
1992  .^-^-Clothing  and  Neoessariee,  1099, 1998 
Clearanoe  Inwards  and  Uen  for  Freight,  ^66S 
Colonial  Fortifloaiions,  Res.  1002 
Conyeyafnoe  «f  Voters,  2R.  Amend.  f6f 
Indostrial  Schools  Aets  AmeBdment,  2K  1488 
Maritime  Law,  Intemationat,  R^s.  1688 
Merchant    Shipping  Aote,   Ae.    rtmnndmnnt. 

Leave,  1086  -incrTr    ^ 

Slave  Trade— The  Xing  of  DabooMgr.  87$ 
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Cavmr^  Count 
L  EzplsiiAtiMi  (Earl  of  Clmrvndoii),  847 

Cecil,  Lord  B.  T.  G.,  SUmford 
BnsinesB,  Pvblie,  lUs.  69(1 
Education— Tke  Borisad  Codio,  166,  565,  879, 

873,  879 
Mairiages  of  Affinity,  2R.  Amend.  470,  471 
Training  Colleges,  Leotorethipa  in,  1305 
United    SUtea— Blockade   ^  the    SoatkerQ 

Ports,  435 ;  Papers  moved  fiur,  1325 

Chakckllob,  The  Lobd  (Lord  Westburj) 
Declaration  of  Titles,  tR.  907 
Gardens  in  Towns  Protection,  2IL  849 
InsolTent  Debtors'  Court,  The  late,  425,  481, 

1720,  1722,  1731,  1735,  1736, 1744, 1745; 

Explanation,  1855 
Land,  Transfer  of,  IR.  85U  872 
Law  of  Property  Amendment,  Com.  c^  1,  850 
Lanaoy  Regulation,  IR.  779,  794 ;  2R.  1293, 

1801,  1305,  1408,  1409,  1410, 1412;  Com. 

€l  3,  1944 
Parliament,  Meeting  of,  2 
Writs  of  Habeaa  Corpus  into  Her  MigiBatj's 

Dominions  Abroad,  2R.  1708 

Crakcsllor  of  the  EzcHBfKmm  (Bight 

Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  (hffotd  Uki- 

veriity 
Acooants,  Pablio,  1025, 1027 
Army  Estimates---Ediioational,  ke^  Branobes, 

1479 
British  Colombia— Postal  Commnnicatiop,  495 ; 

Explanation,  547 
Oivil  Serrioe  Estimales,  1929 
Oomrta  of  Jostioe  (Money),  LeaTSi^  1568 
£dnoati(Sii»  Soieaoe,  and  Ail,  Bas»  Previous 

i^aestton  pmposed,  1782 
Exoheqaer  Bills,  Lea?e,  181 
Galwiaj  Paeket  Senrioe,  ^U 
Income  Tax,  123  ;— Bankers'  Clerks,  1568 
India— Military  Expenditure,  Res.  933,  936, 

937 
Post  Office,  Committee  on  the,  547 
Public  Monies,  Res.  1342. 1347,  1356 
Savings  Banks,  Leare,  139i 
Supply,  Report,  498 

Choficeryf  Court  of 
e.  Leave,  722 

Chancery  Regulation  SiUf 
c  IR*  851 ;  2R*  1592 

Channel  Fieherus, 
e.  (^uMtioB  (Mr.  Bentinok),  271 

ChariiMe  DonaHane  md  BequeeU  {Jke^ 

land)  BUI, 
e.  IR*  1592 

Charitable  Usee  Act  (1881)  Amendment 

£iU, 
I.  IR*  1987 


(hntUMPOBn,  Lord— tfvnf. 
(hardens  in  Towns  Protection,  Com.  1062* 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  The  late,  424,  436, 

431,  432,  1710,  1722,  1744 
Land,  Transfer  of,  IR.  372 
Law  of  Property  Amendment,  (Tom.  d,  1,  850 
Lunacy  Regulation,  IR.  792  ;  2R.  1282, 1801. 

1409, 1411 ;  Com.  d.  8»  Amend.  t989' 
Registry  of  Laaded  Estalea,  IR.  378 
Titles  to  Landed  EsUtes,  IR.  878 
Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  into  Her  Majesty's 

Dominions  Abroad,  2R.  1708 ;  Com.  1857 

Cbildebs,  Mr.  ST.  C.  E.,  Poniefrad 
Army  Estimates — War  Departments,  1078 
Australian  Exploring  Expedition,  Papers  moved 

for,  448 
Colonial  FortUlcalions^  Rei.  1901 
Colonial  Government,  Res.  1060 
Emigration  Department,  854 
International  Exhibition,  Approaebes  to  the,  279 
Transport  Service,  Res.  709 

CMna, 
Brxtiih  MsrehoMi,  A  Ras.  (Mr.  Qnfgeon),  1862 ; 

Motion  withdrawn,  1819 
Taepinffs,  Praeedingi  ef1ke,c.  (^mestion  (Col. 
Sykea),  1805 

Chdbchill^  Lord  A.  8.,  Woodetoeh 
Australian  Coal,  545 
Slave  Trade*-The  King  of  Dahomey,  975 

Church  Batetf 
€,  Question  (Mr.  Hopwood)^  121 

Church  Ratee  Abolition  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  166;  1R*168; 
(Question  (Mr.  S.  Estoourt).  616 

Church  Bates  Commutation  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  169;  lR*i&. 

Church  Bates  Voluntary  Commutation  Bill, 
e.  IR*  266 

City  Benefices f  Union  of  the 
c.  Question  (Visct.  Enfield),  1697 

Civil  Service  Appointments, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Cochrane),  274 

Civil  Sermce  JSstimates, 
e.  Question  (Lord  Hotham),  1279 ;  Res«  1481, 
1546  ;  Observations  (Mr.  Aug.  Smith),  1928 

Clakbioabsv,  Marquese  of 
Ireland — Court  of  (fhancery— Taxing  Masters, 

423  ;  Return  moved  for,  548 
Italy,  Affairs  of,  Papers  moved  for,  1589,  159t 
Shannon  River,  The,  1415 


Chelm8Foiu>9  Lord 
DeobmikiOB  oTTivie,  9B.  968 


[mnI. 


Clasbk9ov«  Earl  of 
Cavonr,  Count,  Explanation,  847 

Clat,  Mr.  J.,  Kmyston-upon^Hull 
CoBfeypie  ei  V#le»a,  9R«  fi^ 
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CON 
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Chartmce  ^wmrdi  and  L  n  for  Freight, 
e,  QttMtkm  (Mr.  Cato),  85 

Clergy  Relief  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1403;  IR*  1406 

Clotov,  Sir  E.  J.,  Nottingham 
CoiiTeTiiiee  of  Voters,  2R.  766 
Poor  Law  Anneiaiion,  884 

Cuts,  Mr.  G.  (Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Deputment)  Hereford 
Parochial  AaseismeDts,  3R.  416 

CoBDBw,  Mr.  E.,  Rochdale 
Maritime  Law,  iQteraational,  Ret.  1369  ;  A^j. 
mored,  1893 

CocHBANB,  Mr.  A.  D.  Baillie,  Honiton 
Captains  on  the  Retired  List,  Address  mored, 

1091 
Civil  Serrioe  Appointments,  374 
,  Greeoe,  [nsurrection  in,  1068 
lulj— -Provisional  Committees,  1874 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1877 
Supply— Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park,  1139, 
1184 

OoLicBBOouE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Zanarkshire 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1888 
India— Military  Expenditure,  Res.  987 
Marriages  of  Affinity,  3R.  488 

College  of  Physicians  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1880  ;  IR.*  1881 

CoLLiBB,  Mr.  R.  P.,  Plymouth 

Conveyanoe  of  Voters,  Leave.  168 ;  2R.  760 
Marriages  of  Affinity,  3R.  463,  471 

CoLLiKs,  Mr.  T.,  Knaresborough 
Register  of  Voters,  3R.  1060, 1061 

Colonial  Fortifications, 
e.  Res.  (Mr.  Baxter),  1894 ;  Motion  withdrawn, 
1916 

Colonial  Oovemment, 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  A.  MUls),  1083;    Amend.    (Mr. 
Baxter),  1048 

Colonial  Military  Expenditure, 
e.  QueeUon  (Mr.  Baxter),  1068 

Commereial  2\^eaiies, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  W.  £.  Forster),  377 

CoKiKGHAH,  Mr.  W.,  Brighton 

Army  Estimates  —  BarradLs,  Re-Com.  1466, 

1467;  Report,  1554, 1556 ;—£dacational, Ac. 

Branches.  1476 
Copyright  (Works  of  Art),  Com.  d.  6,  1893 
Education,  Science,  and  Art,  Res.  1793 
Supply— Packet  Service,  1554 
Thames  Embankment  (North  Side),  Leave,  1837 
Woolwich,  Ezaminati<»i  oo  Entranoe  to,  1747 


CoKOLLT,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal  Co. 
Poor  R^ef  (Ireland)  (No.  3),  Com.  cL  6, 1966 

Consolidated  Ihtnd  (£973,747)  BiU, 
c  IR.*  616  :  3R.*  689 ;  8R.»  913 
I IR.*  989 ;  3R.»  1061 ;  8R.*  1136 
Royal  Assent, 

Consolidated  Find  (£18,000,000)  Bitt, 
<r.  IR*   1243;  2R.»1395;  3 R.*  1503 
I.  JR.*  1565 ;  3R.*  1706  ;  8R.^  1893 
Royal  Assent,  1937 

Consolidation  of  the  Statutes, 
e.  Observations  (SirF.  KeUy),  1536 

Conveyance  of  Voters  Bill, 
0.  Leave,  168;    1R*169; 
3R.  753,  Amend.  (Mr.  Cave),  755,  [«.  g.  A 
130,  K.  160,  M.  30]  769 

CopxLANB,  Mr.  Aid.  W.  T.,    Staks-^^om- 
Trent 
Eodeslastical  Commission,  545 

Copyright  {Works  of  Art)  BtU, 
tf.  Leave,  843;  1R.*845; 
3R.  1134; 
Com.  cZ.  1, 1889: 
€l  5, 1891 : 

cl.  6,  1891 ;    Amend.  (Mr.    Henley),  Ve.q,    . 
39,  N.  31,  M.  8]  1893 

CoBRT,  Et  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  !fyrom  Co. 
Hdyhead  Harbour,  851 
Navy  Estimates— Men,  Boys,  and  Maniies,681 

683  ;-'Admiralty  Offloe,  818 1 — Coaal  Guard 

Service,    831 ;— Naval  Stores^  838;— New 

Works,  836,  889 
Poor  ReUef   (Ireland)    (No.  SX  Com.  tL^ 

Amend.  1973, 1978 

County  Courts  Procedure  BiU, 
e,  IR.*  491 

Courts  of  Justice  Building  BM, 
e.  Leave,  1895 ;  IR.*  t5. 

Courts  of  Justice  (Money)  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  1557  ;  IR.*  1745 

Coventry,  Distress  in 
e,  Obeervatioiis  (Mr.  Newdegate),  887 

CowpxB,  Et  Hon.  W.  F.  ((9iief  Oorandt- 
sioner  of  Works)  Hertford 
Courts  of  Justice  Building,  LeaTe,  1805 
Courts  of  Justice  (Bloney),  Leave,  1557, 1561, 

1564 
International  Exhibition,  Approaebea  to  tbt^ 

373,  375,  913 
Leicester  Square,  601 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  AmendniMti 

Leave,  606,  609,  614,  737,  734,  740 
National  Gallery,  The,  373,  374 
Park  Lane,  Entrance  to,  1878       i\(> 
Seirage  of  Towns,  Com.  moved  fyt,  454 
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OowpxB,  Rt.  Hon«  W.  F.^cotU. 
SUtnes,  Pttblio,  1028 
Supply— Temporary  Road  in  Il/de  Park»  1128, 

1138 
Thames  Embankinent,  495 
Thames    Embankment   (North  Side)»   Leaye^ 

1819,  1825 
Westminster  Bridge,  795 

Oox,  Mr.  W.,  Pimhwry 

Army  Estimates— Fortifloations,  1116;— Civil 
Boildbgs,  1123 

Metropolis  Local  Bfanagement  Acts  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  751 

Mutiny,  Com.  tk  26, 1988 

Parliamentary  Reform,  434 

St.  Giles^in-tbe-Fields  Disttsed  Bnrial  Groond, 
2Rv  492,  493 

Thames  Embankment  (North  Side),  Leave,  1827 

Cbaitwobth,  Lord, 

DecUration  of  titles,  IR.  373 ;  2tt.  897 
Gardens  in  Towns  Proteotion,  Com.  1062 
Insolvent  Debtors*  Court,  The  late,  429,  |741 
Land,  Transfer  of,  1 R.  371 
Law  of  Property  Amendment,  Com.  el,  1,  849 
Lunacy  ReguUtion»  IR.  791 }  2R.  1803,  1412; 

Com.  €L  3,  1938, 1944,  1952 
Security  of  Purchasers,  IR.  373 

Crattftod,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayt^  ^e. 
Trade  Marks,  2R,  770 

Cbawford,  Mr.  R.  W.,  London 
Courts  of  Justice  (Money),  Leave,  1562 
Metropolis  Local   Mansgemeot  Acts  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  746,  747 :  Com.  1853 
Supply — Packet  Service,  1553 
Trade  Marks,  Leave,  447  {  Nomination  of  Com. 
1231,  1280, 1489 

Cbomlbt,  Mr.  P.,  Yorkshire,  W.R, 
Trade  Marks,  Nomination  of  Com.  1281 

Crim^  Suits  {Isle  of  Man)  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1063 ;  2R.»  1243  ;  SB,^  1502 
/.  1R.»1565 

Customs  Department — Supply, 
e.  1481 

Dahbb,  Mr.  S.  D.,-  PortarUngUm 

International  Exhibition — Road  through  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  374 

Dawson,  Mr.  B.  P.,  Londonderry  Co. 
Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  (Ireland),  134 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  576 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2^    Com.  el  3, 
1972  ;  c/.  5, 1979 

Leelaratum  of  Titles  Bill 
2.1R.373;  2R.897 

DisBss,  Mr.  W.,  Keni,  E. 

Army  Estimates— Educational,  ho*  Bnmdies, 
1474 

{conS, 


Dmss,  Mr.  W.— eotU. 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  moved    Or* 

1393 
Highways,  2EL  318 

Indiar— Military  Expenditure,  Res.  938 
St.  Giles-in-the^Fieids  Burial  Grotind,  2R.  49S 
Whipping,  ^R.  744 

Db  Gbey  and  Ripow,  Earl  (Under  Seoro^ 
tary  for  War) 
OflBcers'  Commissions,  2R.  1709  ;  Com.  1857 
Volunteers— Field  Day  at  Brighton,  587 

i 

De  la.  Wabb,  Earl 
Metropolitan  Theatres  in  Passion  Week,  263 

Dbhibon,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  £.  see  Spsajcxb,  The 

DfiBBT,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeeb,  26,  43 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  89,  184^  186f 

343,  1013,  1014,  1022, 1135, 1136 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  The.  late,  430,  1730| 

1731,  1735,  1736,  1744,  1856 
lUly-^PhocIamatidn  of  Col.  Fiuitoni,  688,  77lf 

777,  779,  843 
Lunacy  ReguUtion,  2R.  1299, 1301  ;  Explana* 

tion,  1406,  1410 
OtBeers'  Commissions,  2R.  1)09 
Prince  Consort,  Memorial  to  the,  88,  118 
Right  of  Search,  432 
United  States— Impiisonment  of  British  Sul^ 

jecU,  109, 113 

Dickson,  Col.  S.  A.,  Limerick  Co, 

Army  Estimate^— War  Departments,  1074,'-^ 

Manofiujturing  Departments,  1091 ; —  Ciril 

Buildings,  Report,  1249, 1257 
Floods  and  Drainage  (Ireland),  1873 
Irish  Pdlice,  1502 
MarkeU  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  eU  9, 1877 

DiLLWTN.  Mr.  L.  L.,  Stoansea 
Army   Estimate*— Warlike    Stores,   1105;^ 

FortiflcatioDSj  Amend.  1110' 
Bristol  Channel,  Deibnce  of  the,  271 

Diplomatic  Service, 
€.  QuesUon  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  852 

BiSBABLi,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  Buckinghamshire 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  54 ;  Ex^dana- 

tion,  87 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  153 
Education,  Science  and  Art,  Res.  1795 
Education^The  Rerised  Code,  242, 597, 804, 

855,856 
Estimates,  Supplementary,  380 
Gloucester  City— New  Writ,  506 
Income  Tax— Bankers'  Clerks,  1597 
Italy— Proclamation  of  Col.  Fantoni,  1245 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1699 

DoDsoH,  Mr.  J.  0.,  Sussex,  JS, 
Army   Estimates— Warlike    Stores,    1104;-*- 

Edueational,  4c.  Branches,  1479      5  ^^ 
Highways,  2R.  314 
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DowoxroHMORi,  Earl  of 

United  States — ImprisonmeDt  of  British  Sub* 
jects,  113 

DoxjoLAs,  Sir  C.  E.,  Ba/nhury 

Church  Rfttes  Abolition,  Leave,  166, 167,  616 

DtJFP,  Mr.  M.  E.  GEAmr,  Slgin,  Spe. 
Navy  Evtimates— Naval  Stores,  833 

DuFFEBur,  Lord 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speeoh,  6 

DuKBAE,  Sir  W.  (Lord  of  the  Treasury) 
Wtgton^  Sfc, 
Kav/  Estimates,  Report,  889 

DuKcoMBR,    Rear-Adm.    Hon.  A.    York' 
shire,  K  R. 
Admiralty  Committee,  The,  681, 1363 
Navy  Eitimates-^Mett,  Boys,  and  Marines,  685 

DuKOAimoN,  "Viscount 
MetropoUton  Theattesin  Passion  Week,  260 

DuNiXLLnr,  Lord,  Oaliwt/y  Bo. 
Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Companv,  374 
Markets  and  Fairs  (IreUnd),  9IU  608  ;  Com.  tL 
12, 1881 

DtnrLOP,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Greenock 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1834 
Markets  and  Fain  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  12,  1882 

DuKinB,  Col.  F.  p.,  Queen's  Co, 

Army  Estimates  (Supplementary )-^LaBd  For- 
ces, 412  ;— Warlike  Stores,  413 

Canada  — lYansport  of  Troops  to,  Returns 
moved  ibr,  291,208 

Curragh  of  Kildare,  Papers  moved  for,  337, 339 

Holyhead  Harbour,  593 

India— Army  Expenses,  888 

MarkeU  and  Fairs  (IreUnd),  Com.  1875  ;  el,  9, 
1877  ;  cl,  10,  1879  ;  cl,  12, 1880 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  d.  3, 1977; 
cl,  5,  Amend.  1979,  1980, 1981 

Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  (Ireland),  796 

Ebubt,  Lord 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  187 

JSeeUsiasHcal  Commissum, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  CopeUnd),  545 ; 

Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  H.  Seymour),  1392 ; 
Nomination  of  Com.  [A.  33,  N.  1,  M.  32] 
1565 

EcoUiiastical  Courts^  Reform  of  the 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  Seymour),  373 

Xeelesiastioal  Manors,  \ 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Lygon),  617 

SooUsiasUenH  StaMes, 
c.    Res.  (Mr.  H.  Seymour),  710 ;  Molioo  with 
drawn,  720 


Minburgh,  Dunfermline,  and  Perth  Jitndim 

Railway, 
e.  Report,  1953 ;   Leave,  1054 ;  Motion  with- 
drawn,  1956 

Mucation—The  Revised  Code, 

/.Question  (Earl  of  Derby),  189,  1180;  Ob- 
sorvations  (Eari  Granville),  170  ;  Pethions 
(Eari  of  Derby),  343 ;  (Biabop  of  Ojfm^l 
990;  Res.  (Lord  LytUeton),  1137;  Motaoa 
withdrawn,  1155;  Observationa  (Lord  St. 
Leonards),  1489;  (Lord  Overstone),  1701; 
Papers  moved  for  (Bishop  of  Oxford),  1858 

t.  Observations  (Mr.  Lowe),  191 ;  Notice  (Ifr, 
Walpole),493  ;  Observations  ( Lord  R.  CecflX 
593,  872  ;  Question  (Mr.  Ayrion),  797  ;  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  855  ;  (Mr.  Walpole),  1156  ;  (Mr. 
Stanhope),  1749 

Education,  Science  and  Art  (JEstimaiss), 
e.  Res.  (Lord  H.  Lennox),  1750  ;  Previous  Qo«- 
tion  proposed  (ChanoeUor  of  tbe  Exchequer), 
1792 ;  Frevioua  Question  and  Motion  with- 
drawn, ]802 

EdueatUm  {Scotkmd)  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  1831 ;  IR.*  1896 

Edwabds,  Major  H.,  Beverley 
Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps.  983, 986 
Wakedeld  Borough— New  Writ,  513 

EoEBToy,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Lancashire,  S, 
Allowance  to  Witnesses  at  Assixes,  io,  120 

Elcho,  Lord,  Saddinytonshire 
National  Gallery,  The,  273,  274 
Supply— Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park,  1133 

Flection  Law  Amendment, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Orifflth),  291 

Eluce,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 
Army  Estimates— Manufiustoring  D^MurtmentL 
1085  ^^ 

Ellicb,  Mr.  R,  JSTilmamock,  ^. 
Ordnance  Surrey  (Scotland),  1450 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act  Amendment,  Com.  €L 
27,  1983, 1984 

Elphinstokr,  Sir  J.  D.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Admiralty  Committee,  The,  626, 1263 
Indian  Navy,  1504 

Navy  Estimates  (Supplementary)— Wages  399 ; 
— Men,  Boys  and  Marines,  687  ; — Admiralty 
Oflioe,  818  {—Coast  Guard  Servioe,  819  ^ 
Naval  Stores,  833  .—New  Works,  836,  839 ; 
—Freight  of  Ships,  840 

Emigrants,  Bepdtsfor  the  Beesptimt^  of 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Kinnaird),  1957 

JSmiyrmtim  Bepm-tmant,  OOqIc 
c.  QueeUon  (Mr.  ChUders),  854     ^ 
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E5FIBLD,  THsoonnt,  Mtddhsex 
Army  Estimates—Volanteer  Corps,  083 
City  Beneftoes,  ITnioB  of  tlie>  1697 

EsTOouBT.  Rt.  Hon.  T.  H.  8.,  Wiltshire,  IT. 
Charoh  R»teB  Abolition,  LeaTe>  l«B,  616 
Industriid  SobooU  Aoto  Amendment,  2R.  1487 
Qualiacation  for  Oflkses  Abolition,  2R.  4^7 
Savings  Banks,  LeaTe»  1394 
Trade  MarlLs,  Nomination  of  Com.  1281 
Whipping,  2R.  743 

EwART,  Mr.  J.  C,  Liverpool 
Merchant    Shipping   Acts,  4o.   Amendment, 
Leaye,  1931 

EwABT,  Mr.  W.,  Ihmfriee,  S^e. 
ktmj  EstimateB^Land   Forees,  97l  ;->*Bar» 

racks,  Re-Oem.  1461 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  141 
Bwitiess^  PobU^  Res.  698 

EwiNo,  Mr.  H.  E.  Cruin,  Taiiley 
Armj  Estimates««Clothing  and  Neoessaiiet, 

1097 
Trade  Marks,  Leave,  448 

Exchequer,    Chanceilo&   of  the  —Me 
Chakcsllor  of  the  Excheqitsb 

JSxehequer  Bills  Bill, 
e.  Leave  131 ;  1R.»  133  ;  2R.»  188 ;  8R.»  1063 
I IR.*  1186  ;  2R .•  1282  i  8R.»  1489 
Royml  Assent,  1937 

Faequhar,  Sir  W.  M.  T.,  Hertford 
Edaoation~The  Revised  Code,  806 
India  —  Lneknow  Priie    Monej,  121 ;  —  The 
Army,  1605 

EfiEGxrs80!r,  Sir  J.,  Ayrshire 

Army  Estimates — ^Misoellaneous  Charges,  981 

Colonial  Government,  Res.  1066 

Edinbargb,  Dunfermline,  dto.  RaQway  Report. 

1965 
Supply— Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park,  1131, 

1133 
United    States— Blockade   of  the    Southern 

Ports,  Papers  moved  for,  1197 

Pebmoy,  Lord,  Marylebone 

Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps,987^— Pro- 
visions, Ae.  1192  ;  —  F^rtlficatiotis,  1110, 
1113 

Births  and  DMiths  Registration  (Irelaid), 
Leave,  624  ^  '^ 

Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  Ree.  720 

Highways,  2R.  329 

International  Exhibition— Road  through  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  375 

London  Ceal  and  Wine  Duties  AmeBdment, 
Leave,  611.  739 

St.  QUes-in-the*Fields  Disused  Burial  Ground, 
2R.492 

Snpi^f— Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park,  1130 

FiNLAT,  Mr.  A.  8.,  Argyllshire 
Army  Estimates— EdueationaU  ht.  Branohee. 
1473 


Fires  in  the  Metropolis, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Hankey),  129 

Fisheries  (Ireland)  BiU, 
e.  1R»  1745 

FouAMBE,  Mr.  F.  J.  8.,  JEkut  Eetford 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  768 

FoEBTEB,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Bradford 
Accidents  Compensation,  2R.  1861 
Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  987 
Commercial  Treaties,  277 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  803 
Slave  Trade  Papers,  1746 
United  States— Blockade  of  the  Sovthem  Ports, 
Papers  moved  for,  1187 

FORTBSOUB,  Mr.  C.  S.  (Under  Seoretury 
for  the  Colonies),  Louth  Co. 

Australian  Exploring  Expedition,  Papen 
moved  for,  460 

British  Columbia— The  GoM  FieMii— Tele- 
graphic Communieatien,  494 

Canada^— Bishoprics,  1418 

Colonial  Government,  Res.  1048, 1053 

Colonial  Military  Expenditure,  1071 

Emigrants,  Depots  Ibr  the  Reception  of,  1967 

Emigration  Department,  864 

New  Zealand— Native  Administration,  1444 

Pebelakd,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Chichester 
British    Columbia — Telegraphic    Communita- 

tion,  494 
Ecclesiastical  Statutes.  Res.  718 
Turkey,  Reforms  in,  Papers  moved  ibr,  1511, 

1626 

FrehcB,  Col.  F.,  Roscommcn  Co, 
Ireland — Shannon  and  Swabe  Rivers,  861 

Gallwet,  Sir  W.  P.,  Thirsh 
United    States-^Telegraphie   Communication, 
858 

Galwat,  Viscount,  East  Retford 
Great  Northern  Railway  (No.  2),  2R.  433 

Gardens  in  Towns  Protection  BiU, 
Z.  1R.»87;  2R.848; 
Com.  1061 ;  Order  discharged,  1063 

Gasholders, 
c.  (Question  (Mr.  H.  B.  SheridanX  852 

Gatut,  Major  G.,  Limerick  City 
Breach  of  Privilege— The  O'Donogbue  and  Sir 
R,  Peel,  620 

Gboege,  Mr.  J.,  Wectford  Co. 
Births    and   Deaths    Registration   (Ireland), 

Leave,  528 
Land  Debentures  (Ireland),  Leave,  441 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Leave,  396 ;  Com. 

1876  ;  cL  10, 1880  ;  d.  12, 1882  .  ^Z 

Poor  ReUef  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Leave,  3i8  -^ 
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OiB8oir»  Bight  Hon.  T.  M.  (President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade)  Aihton-under- 
Lyn$ 

ChAimel  Fiiheriet,  271 

ClaantDoe  Inwards  and  Lien  for  Freight,  860 

llarwiob  Harbour,  190 

Joint  Stock  Companies,  190 

Merehandiie  MarkS)  2R.  988 

Merchant  Shij>ping  Acta,  Ac.  Amandment, 
Leave,  1931 

Pier  and  Harbour  Act  Amendnitnt,  Com. «!» 
8,  1983 :  d.  27,  1984 

Railway  Accidenta,  189 

Salt,  Iforeign  Import  Oaty  on,  1748 

Trade  M^ks,  274 ;  Leave,  445,  448 ;  Nomi- 
nation of  Com.  1280,  1281,  1282 

United  States  —  Telegraphic  Communication, 
858  ;— Federtil  Pnper  Money,  1503 

West  Hartlepool  Harbour  and  Railway  Com- 
pany, 1746 

GiLPiir,  Col.  B.  T.,  Bedfordshire 

Amiy  Estimateft^Pay  and  Ailowanoei,  980 ; 

— Volunteer  Corps,  982 
India-^Amalgamation  of  the  Army,  49Ci  ;^-Re- 

tirement  of  Officers,  914 

Gladstokb,  Bt.  Hon.  W.  S.-^«e0  Chah- 
OBLLOB  of  the  ExcaKQUBB 

Olo¥ce9Ur  City, 
e.  New  Writ  moved  for  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley),  498 

Oou>sMiD>  Sir  t*.  H.,  Readir^g 

Edinburgh,  Dun^Brmllne,  4o.    Railway,  Rep. 

1955 
MarkeU  and  Fairs  (Ireland),   Com.    tl.  10, 

Amend.  1878 
Mercantile  Law,  International,  Res.  1632 
Merehandiie  Marks,  2R.  988 


OowER,  Hon.  E.  P.  L.,  Bodmin 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Res. 


OsAHAM,  Lord  M.  V.,  S&reforithire 
Canada,  Troops  for,  958 
Colonial  Military  Expenditure,  1068,  1069 
Mexico— Case  of  Mr.  Newall,  876 

Gbahtillb,  Earl  (Lord  President  of  the 
Council) 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  39,  42 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland)  Act — Police  Sta- 
tion, Cloonmorris,  542 
Education— The  ReTised  Code,  89 ;   Obterra- 
tions,  170,  184,  187,  845,  1007, 1014,  1015, 
1022, 1186  ;  Res.  1146, 1496, 1500  ;  Papers 
moTed  for,  1861,  1862,  1866 
Gardens  in  Towns  Protection,  Com.  1062 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  The  Ute,  1739 
IreUnd— ^urt  of  Chancery — Taxing  Blaster, 

424 
New  Forest — Shooting  Licences,  1414 
Prince  Consort,  Memorial  to  the,  89, 119 
Shannon  River,  The,  1416 
Skreeny,   Co..  Leitrim,    Outrage   at,    Pi^ier 

moved  for,  543 
United  States  —  Blockade    of  the    Southern 
PorU,  117, 118 


Great  NoHhem  Ridlway  {No,  2)  BiO, 
c.  1R.*119; 

2R.  433 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  Brown),  ib. ;  9R. 
neg.  434 

Oreat  Tarmouth^Fortifieatiofu  of 
c.  Question  (Sir  H.  Straoey),  1306 

Greece,  Insurreetum  in 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Cochrane),  1063 

Gfreemnoh  HotpUal, 
c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Uay),  1418 

Gbbgobt,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Galway  Co, 
Distress  in  Ireland,  866,  1244 
Bducation,  Science  and  Art,  Ree.  1778, 1785 
«  Labuan,"  Capture  of  the,  1957 
Markets   and   Fairs  (Ireland),   Com.  d.  1% 

1882.  1883 ;  d,  38,  1886;    eL  77,  Amend. 

1887, 1888 
Poor  Belief  (Ireland)  (No.  8),   1875 ;   Co«. 

1958 ;  el,  3,  1972  ;  d,  8,  Amend.  1982 
United    SUtes— Blockade    of    the    Sootbcn 

Ports,  Papers  mpy^  for,  1168,  1170 

Gbroson,  Mr.  S.,  Zaneast&r 

China— British  MerchanU,  Res.  1803,  1819 
Marriages  of  AflBnity,  Com.  1403 
United    States— Blockade   of    the     Soitfan 
Ports,  92 

Obbtillv,  Colonel  F.  S.,  Longford  Co. 
Poor  Relief  (IreUnd)  (No.  3)>  Com.  1967 
Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  Dublin,  1698 

Grbt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  (Secretary  of 
State    for    the    Home    D^Mrtment) 
Morpeth 
Allowances  to  Witnesses  ai  Assins,  Ac^  129 
Births  and  Deaths,  R^istration  of  (IreUndl 

796 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  143 
Business,  Public,  Res.  694 
Cabs  and  Public  Carriages,  546 
Church  Rates,  121 
City  Benefices,  Union  of  the,  1597 
Colonial  Fortifications,  Res.  1916 
CouTeyanoe  of  Voters,  2R.  764 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  Papers  moved  for,  339 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  546  ;   Cen.  i 

ibr,  1393 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Reform  4>f  the,  373 
Ecclesiastical  Manors,  617 
Education—The  Rerised  Code,  267,  806, 866, 

856 
Election  Law  Amendment,  291 
Fires  in  the  Metropolis,  Com.  moved  fiM",  1J9 
Qlouoester  City— New  Writ,  504,  611 
Hartley  Colliery  Accident,  189 
Highways,  Leave,  97 ;  211.  325,  328 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  1483 
Law  Courts  (Ireland),  ConmiissioD  en  the,  496 
Martlets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.d,  10, 1879, 

1880;   d.  12,  1882;  d.  38,  1886;  ek  77, 

1887 
Marriages  of  Aflbity,  2R.  473 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Aots   ^mnei 

ment,  2R.  751'-^  "  "y  ^-^^^^^ 
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Grbt,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  6.-*«<m<. 
Mines,  Commission  of  Inqairj  into,  1894 
Newoastle-OD-Tyne  Murderer,  The,  593 
Parochial  Assessments,  877 ;  2R.  418 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Leave,  101 
Poor  ReHef  (IreUnd)  (No.  2),  Com.  1970 
Prosecutions  Expenses,  Leave,  721,  722 
Qualification  for  OfiBoes  Abolition,  2R.  457 
Whipping,  Leave,  101  ;  2R.  741,  744 
Winoott,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  135 
Toll  Gates,  Removal  of,  544 

G&iTFiTH,  Mr.  C.  D.,  Devizes 
Army  Estimatee— ManufiictHring  Departments, 

1094 ;— Barracks,  1126 
Canada,  Troops  for,  951 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Leave,  167 
Clergy  Relief,  I^ave,  1405 
Education— The  Revised  tlode,  807 
Election  Law  Amendment,  291 
Italian  Consul,  Outrage  on  the,  in  Malta,  9112 
Italy — Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  598 ; — 

Cession    of   Territory    to    France,    Papers 

moved  for,   1508,  1511 
United    States— Blockade    of    the    Southern 

Ports,  95; — Arrest  of  the  Captain  of  the 

" Sumter"  at  Taugiers,  913,  1230, 1594 

Gbogan,  Sir  E.,  Dublin  City 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  cl,  9, 1876  ; 

Amend.  1877 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  1894 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  1967 ;  <l, 
3,1977;  c2.  6,  Amend.  1981 

Hadfibld,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield     ' 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  76 
Chancery,  Court  of.  Leave,  726 
Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  Res.  719 
Ijind  Debentures  (Ireland),  Leave,  441 
Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition,  Leave,  99  ; 

3R.  770 
Trade  Marks,  Leave,  447 
Wakefield  Borough—Now  Writ,  514 
Whipping,  Leave,  100  ;  2R.  742,  746 
Whipping  (No.  2),  2R.  1855 

Halibitrton,  Mr.  T.  C,  Launeeston 
Colonial  Fortifications,  Res.  1914,  1916 
Colonial  Government,  Res.  1057 
Mexico,  Aflhirs  in,  1208 
St.  Joan,  Island  of,  546 

Hamilton,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  C,  Tvrone 
Co. 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  el.8, 1976  ; 
el,  5, 1981 

Hamilton,  Major  "W.  F.,  lAnlithgowihire 
Bdttcation  (Scotland),  Leave,  1838 

Hankbt,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Fifes  in  the  Metropolis,  Com.  moved  fcr,  129 
Westminster  Bridge,  794 

Habdings,  Viscount 
Volunteert^-Field  Day  at  Brighton,  541 


Habdwicse,  Earl  of 
New  Forest— Shooting  Licences,  1415 

Hartley  CjpUiery  Accident^ 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan),  188 

Harwich  Harbour, 
c.  Question  (Capt  Jervis),  190 

Hassakd,  Mr.  M.  D.,  Water  ford  CUy 
Aitnj — Education  in  the,  1067 
Armj  Estimates — Educational,  Ac.  Branches, 

1479 
Cbaritahle  Donatiolis  and  Bequests,  884 
Marketo  and  Fairs  { Ireland),  2R.  603 ;  Com. 

a,  d»  1878  ;  eU  12,  Amend.  1880,  1883 ;  d. 

38,  1885,   1886^;  c/.  69,  Amend.  18S7  ;  d. 

77,  Amend.  1888 ;  add.  d.  1889 

Hat,  Sir  J.  C.  D.,    Wakefield 
Captains  on  the  Retired  List,  Address  moved, 

19l6, 1921 
Greenwich  Hospital,  1418 
Navy—Warrant  Officers,  1264 

Headlax,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  E.  {Judge  Adrooate 
General)  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Blanriagee  of  AfOoity,  2R.  466,  468 

Hkathcotb,  Sir  W.,  Oxford  University 
Clergy  Relief,  Leaye,  1408,  1405 

Hkhlbt,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Admiralty  Committee,  The,  631,  1264 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  975  ; — Bar- 
racks, 1127; — Educational,  io.  Branohea. 
1477 

Clergy  Relief,  Leaye,  1405 

Copyright  (Works  of  Art),  Com.  el  1,  1890; 
d.  5,  1891  :  d.  6,  1892  ;  Amend.  1893 

Curragh  of  Kildare,  Papers  moved  for,  339 

Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  Ac.  Railway  Report, 
1955 

Education— The  Revised  Code,  807 

Uiffhvrays,  2R.  322,  328 

India — Military  Expenditure,  Res.  932, 934,937 

Parochial  Assessments,  2R.  415 

Whipping,  2R.  744 

Hknkesst,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Hiny*s  Co. 
Births  and  Deaths  Registration  (Ireland),  Leave. 

520,  796 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  274 
Copjrright  (Works  of  Art),  Com.  el  1, 1891 
Courts  of  Justice  (Money),  Leave,  1564 
Education,  National,  (Ireland,)  Appointment  of 

Sub-Inspectors,  305,  307 
Floods  and  Drainage  (Ireland),  1872 
Italy — Provisional  Committees,  1874 
Longford  Election,  1157 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  10, 1879, 

1880 
Mutiny,  Com.  d.  26, 1987 
National  Schools  (Ireland),  Res.  861,  863,  865 
Officers'  Commissions,  Leave,  843  ;  2R.  988 ; 

8R.  Amend.  1482 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Leave,  101,  102 
Poor    Relief  (IreUnd)   (No.  2),  Leave,  341 ;, 

2R.  604;  Com.  1959l'|9 '^«"uy  ^-■'^^^•^^ 
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HiVHBMT,  Mr.  J.  p.— <Mml. 
QoMii'f  0«U«gM  (IreUnd),  Paper  moftd  kr, 

451,  45S 
SttUn,  Bible  in,  1546 
WbippiDf.  3a.  745  * 

WUpptni^  (No.  3),  3R.  1855 

Hbbbsbt,  Bt.  Hon.  H.  A.,  X&rrif  Co. 
land  Debentoret  (IreUnd),  LeaTe,  440 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  d.9, 1877  ; 

cl.  13,  1883  :  U.  58.  1886 ;  eL  77,  1887 
Poor  ReUef   (Ireland)    (No.  3X  Conu  e{,  5, 

1980 

Hbtgatb,  Sir  F.  W.,  L&fukmdmry  0$. 
Bastardy  Laws  (Iraland),  497 
Poor  R^Uef  (Ireland)  (No.  3),  Oom.  1066 
Poor  Relief  (Sootland),  1035 

Higkvoayt  BilU 
<?.  Leave,  07;  IR.*  90  ; 
3R.  807  ;  Amend. <Mr.  Barrow)  513,  [#.  o.  A. 
141,N.80,  M.  Ill]3d0 

HoDOKiirsov,  Mr.  0.,  Ntwark-upon-IVent 
Uifhwajs,  3a.  510 

H0DG6ON,  Mr.  R.,  Tjfnmnouih 
Edinburgh,  Danfermline,  Ao.  Railway,  Report, 

1055 
Navy  Estimates— Coast  Guard  Serrioe,  810 

Eolfh$ad  Harhaurf 
e,  Qaestioa  (CoL  Dunne),  508 ;  (Mr.  Corry),  851 

Hopi,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Windsor 
Army    Estimates— Land   Forees,  075; — Bar- 

raoks.  Report*  1356 ;  Consid.  1350 ;  Re-C^om. 

1440 
Colonial  Militanr  Expenditure,  1071 
Education  (Sootland),  Leave,  1883 

HopwooB,  Mr.  J.  T.,  CUtheroe 
Ohafoh  Bates,  131 

HoBSTALLy  Mr.  T.  B.,  Livirpool 
Maritime  Law,  IntemaUonal,  Res.  1350,  1381, 
1706 

EoTHAic,  Lord,  Torkihire,  E.R, 

Army  Estimates— Clothing   and    Necessaries, 
1006, 1008, 1000  ;— Barraoks,  Re-Coaa.  1430 
Civil  Servioe  EstioMtes,  1370 
PrsMontiooa  Expenses,  Leave,  733 


HuBBABB,  Hr.  T.  0.,  Buckingham 
Clergy  Relief,  Leave,  1405 

Hume,  Mr.  W.  W.  F.,    Wiehlow  Co. 
Cabs  and  Public  Carriages,  546 

HuHT,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Mrthamptonshir0,  IT. 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  3R.  766 
Marriages  of  AAaity,  Oom.  Amend.  1306 
Whipping,  3a.  745 


Hyde   PWt,    Tmnparmry    Ro§d  »- 

€.  1138}  A4j.  mcved  (Mr.  PeasoM  [A. 
30,  N.  78,  M.  481  1133,  [0.  f .  A  78, 
N.  38,  M.  50]  1134 ;— see  hUtmiK^mtl  Ea- 

Ineloture  Bill, 
0.1  EL*  1834;  3  R.*  1803 

Income  Tax, 

e.  Observations  (Sir  H.  Willoagbty),  US  ^- 
BamkenT  CUrki,  QoMiioA  (Mr.  Dirndl), 
1507 


India, 

Army,  AmalgamaHem  o^  the,  e.  Qusstioii  (Gd. 

Gilpin),  436 
Army  &mmm$,  e.  Question  (CoL  Di»ii>),888 
Army — Nm^-I\ir€haM€B€gimsmU,c*  Qawriffi, 

(Col.  Sykes),  110,   366,  300. 866 ;  (Sir  H, 

WiUoogfaby),  1440 ;  (Sir  M.  Faninliar),  1S«6 
CMl  Service,  e.  Qnestioa  (Captain  StMfoabll 

185  ;  (Mr.  Vansittari),  377 
Indue  Steem  FkHlU,  e.  Queetioo  (CoL^bi), 

1350 
iMckfMW  Prixe  Money,  e.  QuestioD  (Sir  )L 

Farqubar),  131 
Medieal  Ofiiere,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Bulef i  W 
Military  Expendiiwre,  c.  Res.  (Sir  H.  Wibigk- 

by).  025,  [A.  55.  N.  138«  M.  77]  W 
Ncofy,  The,  e.  QuesUoa  (Sir  J.  Eipbimtsst). 

1504 
ReHrement  of    MiUtary  OJtcert,  c  QoMtifli 

(Col.  Gilpin).  014 
Sibdm  Expediium,  The,  e.  QaesCkm  (dfC 

Stacpoolej,  1747 
TeUyraph  Syetem,  e.  <laMUea  (Mr.  WMlil 

1417 


India  Stoch  Trantfer  Bill, 
c.  1R.*110; 

2R.  101 :  3R.*  013 
/.  1R.»080;  3R.»1037 

Indmttrial  SchooU  AOt   (1861)  iM^* 

ment  BiU^ 
€,  IR.*  1063 ; 
3R.  1487 

Inohaic,  Mr.  E.,  SoMi  Shielde 
Mines,  Commission  of  Inquiry  into,  1304 

Inland  Revenue  Department — S^tffk* 
e,  1481 

Inns  of  Comri  Git^emmmU  Bilh 
e.  Leave,  1838 ;  IR.*  1830 

IneelvmU  Debion?  C&mr^  Thelate-^'SJ^ 

riee  of  the  Oficere 
{.Question  (Lord  Chelmsford),  434;  0^ 
tions,  1710;  ExpUnation  (Lovd  Ghsaodhr) 
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Jntemaiional  ExhibiHan, 
e.  Approaehes  to,  Qaettion  (Mr.  Ghilden), 
872 ;  (Mr.  Darner),  374 ;  (Mr.  Wentworth 
BeanmoDt),  913 ;  (Sir  H.  Vemey),  1873 
Po9i  Office,  The,  Queition  (Lord  R.  MonUga), 
1569;— tee  Byde  Pcai>— London  Coal  and 
WineJhaia  Amendment 

Irelandf 
Baitardy  Laws,  c.Qoeatioii  (Sir  F.  He7gate),497 
CkuteU,  Peter,  L  Papers  moved  for  (Earl  of 

Leitrim),  372 
Chancery,  Court  of— Taxing  Master,  I,  Ques- 
tion (Marquess  of  Gianrlcarde),  423 ;  Return 

moved  for,  543 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Scully),  496 
ChairitMe  Donaiumt  and  Beguette,  e.  Question 

(Mr.  Beamish),  689  ;  Obsorrations  (Mr.  lias- 
sard),  884 
Crime  and    Outrage  (Ireland)  Act — Police 

Station,  Cloonmorris,  I,  Question  (Earl  of 

Leitrim),  642 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  e.  Papers  moved  for  (Col. 

Dunne),  337  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  339 
Diwtrest  in,  e.  Observations  (Mr.  Magaire), 

6^8  ;  Question  (Mr.  Gregory),  866, 1244 
JBducation,  National — Appointment  of  Sub-Jn- 

speetort,  e.  Observations  (Mr.  Hennessy),  305 
Floods  and  Drainage,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Hen- 

nessy),  1872 
OaXway  Packet  Service,  e.  Question  (Mr.  H. 

Berkeley),  852 
Chrand  Juries,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Blake),  1749 
Law  Courts,  Commission  on  the,  e.  Question 

(Mr.  Sonlly),  496 
Longford  Election,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Lefroy), 

1156 
Maynooth  College^  Address  of  Condolence  from, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Whalley),  1027 
National  Schools,   e.    Res.  (Mr.  Hennessy), 

861 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  865 
Phanim  Path,  Dublin,  e.  Question  (Sir  E. 

Grogan),  1894 
PoHee,  Question  (Col.  Diokson),  1502 
Queen's  Colleges,  c.  Paper  moved  for  (Mr.  Hen- 

nessy),  451 ;  Question  (Mr.  MacEvoy),  689 
Begistry  of  De^  Office,  Dublin,  c.  (Question 

(Col.  GreviUe).  1598 
Shannon,  Biver,  L  Petition  (Marquess  of  Olan^ 

rioarde),  1415; 
0.  Question  (Col.  French),  851 
Skreeny,  Co.  Leitrim,  Outrage  at,  I.  Paper 

moved  for  (Earl  of  Leitrim),  543 
State  of,  e,  (Question  (Mr.  Maguire),  267 
Unpaid  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  e.  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  Longfleld),  876 

Bastardy  (JreUjmd)Bm 

Births  and  Deaths  Begistration  {Ireland)  Bill 

Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Jreland) 

Bill 
College  of  Physicians  (Ireland)  BiU 
Fisheries  (Ireland)  BiU 
Land  Debentures  (Ireland)  BUI 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland)  Bill 
Marriages  (Ireland)  BiU 
Poor  BeUef  (Ireland)  BiU 
Trasmfertf  Stacks  (Mand)  BUI 

Jtaliam  CWtJ,  Outrage  &n,  in  Malta, 
t.  QuestioD  <Mr.GriflHh),  919 ;  (Mr.  MaoEvey), 
1624 


Italy, 
Afairs  of,  I  Papers  moved  for  (Marquess  of 

Normanby),  1565 
Cession  of  Territory  to  Franee,  c    Papers 

moved  for  (Mr.  GnfBth),  1508  ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 1511 
Excesses  in  Southern  Italy,  c.  Question  (Sir  G, 

Bowyer),  1503 
McCarthy,  Dr„  Murder  of,  L  Question  (Eari  of 

Mairoesbury),  115 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck),  1023 
Proclcmiabisn  qf  Colond  Fantoni,  I.  Notice  of 

Question  (Earl  of  Derby),  688 ;  Question, 

771 ;  Explanation  (Earl  RusseU),  847 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Disraeli),  1245 
Provisional  Committees,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Cave  a- 

dish  Bentinok),  1874 
Prosecutions  of  the  Press,  I,  Notioe  (Marquess 

of  Normanby),  1186 ;  Motion  postponed,  1282 
Retirement  of  liaron  Bicasoli,  c.  Question  (  Mr. 

Kinnaird),  915 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  c.  Question 

(Mr.  GrifBth)»  598 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.,  Newcctsile-under-Lym^ 
Transport  Serviee,  Res.  708 

Jo/pan^  Tr$4Uytintb 
e.  QuesUon  (Mr.  White),  484 

Jebtis,  Capt.  H.  J.  W.,  Harwich 
Army  Kstimates — Land  Forces,  972  ;— Manu- 

focturing    Departments,    1086;  — Warlike 

Stores,  1107  ;— Fortifications.  1109, 1118 
Barracks  and  Militia  Stores,  267 
Colonial  Fortifications,  Res.  1905 
Harwich  Harbour,  190 
Navy  Estimates— Naval  Stores,  825  ^**Sieam 

Machinery,  835 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act  Amendment,  Com.  oL 

27, 1983 

/otnt  Stock  Companies, 
€.  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  Salomons),  190 

JoLLiFFE,  Rt.  Hoo.  Sir  W.  G.  Q.,  PMerS' 
field 
Leicester  Square,  600 
Marriages  of  Affinity,  Com.  1402 

Kelly,  Sir  FitzRoy,  8i^olk,  E, 
Captains  on  the  Retired  List,  Address  iO0Ted» 

1923 
ConsoUdation  of  the  SUtutes,  1526 

KemingUm  Gardens,  Mood  through — see 
IntematiosuU  EtMbition  -^  London  Coal 
and  fVine  Duties  Amendment 

Eiva,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  E, 
Ecclesiastical  SUtutes,  Res.  719 
Register  of  Yoters,   Leare,  720;  2K.  1060, 
1061 

EiKQSDOWN,  Lord 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  47 
Declaration  of  Titles,  2R.  910  t 

Education— The  Revised  Code,  1492"^OQle 
Insolvent  Debton'  Court,  The  Ute,  174p 
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KnnrAiED,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
Army  Eitimates-^MitoelUiieouf  Charges,  983 ; 

—Volunteer  Corps,  987 
AoftraliaD  Exploriog  Expedition,  Fapert  moved 

for,  469 
EecletiMtical  ComihiBBion,  Com.  moved  for, 

1393 
Edacation— The  Revised  Code,  260 
Endgrantt,  Depots  for  the  Reoeption  of,  1937 
Italy — Retirement  of  Baron  Ricasoli,  913 
llaiTiages  of  Affloitv,  SR.  484 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  Bnrud  Grmuid,  SR.  493 
SpAiB— Bible  in,  1336 
Supply— Packet  Senriee,  1333 
Thames   Embankment,  493;  — (North  Side), 

Leave,  1838 
Trade  Marks,  Nomination  of  Committee,  1381 
Traospoii  Seryioe,  Res.  798 
Whipping,  3R.  743 

Kniohtubt,  Mr.  R.,  NarthampUnukire,  8. 
Business,  Public,  Res.  693 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  763 

Knox,  Hon.  Major  W.  S.,  Dungannon 
Army  Estimates — Pay  and  Allowances,  Amend. 
976  ;^War  Departments,  1073 ;— Manufac- 
turing Departments,  1093;  —  Clothing  and 
Necessaries,  1096 ; — Provisions,  Ac,  Amend. 
1101,  110d;~Fortifloations,  1110 
India — Retirement  of  OflBcers,  915 
MarkeU  and  Fain  (Ireland),  3R.  604  ;  cl  13, 
1880 

Knox,  Lt.-Col.  B.  W.,  Marlaw 
Army,  Education  in  the,  1068 
Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  987 ; — Civil 
Buildings,  1133  ;-*Bansoks,  RepoH,  1333 

**  LdbtMn,''  Capiwre  of  the 
c,  Question  (Mr.  Gregory),  1937 

Laird,  Ifr.  J.,  Birkenhead 
Navy  Estimates  —  Admiralty  Office,  813  ;  — 
Coast  Guard  Service,  819; — Naval  Stores, 
837;— New  Works,  836 

Land  DeberUurei  {Ireland)^ 
e.  Leave,  436 

Land,  Transfer  of  BUI, 
MR.  331;  3R.«897 

Landed  Estatei,  Registry  of.  Bill, 
L  IR.  373  ;  3R.»  897 

Landed  Estates,  Tide  to.  Bill, 
I.  IR.  373  ;  3R.*  897 

Law  of  Property  AmendmenJl  BilU 
L  IR.  613  ;  2R.*  771 ; 

Com.  el,  1,  849 ;  el,  neg.  830 ; 

add.  a.  (Lord  St.  Leonards),  989 ; 

3R.*  1061 
c.  IR.*  1873 

Lawson,  Mr.  W..  Carlule 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  3R.  737 


Lataed,  Mr.  A.  H.  (Under  Secretary  fee 

Foreign  Af&drs)  Southwark 
China — Proceedings  of  the  Taepiogs,  ISM;- 

British  Merchants,  Res,  1806 
Diplomatic  Service,  833 
Greece,  Insurrection  in,  1063 
Italian  Consul,  Outrage  on  the,  in  Mtlta,  912, 

1033 
Italy — Cession  of  Territory  to  Frases,  Pi^ 

moved  for,  1310,  1311  i^PronsioDal  Cob- 

mittees,  1874,  1873 
Japan,  Treaty  with,  434 
«  iAhuan,"  Capture  of  the,  1937 
M'Carthy,  Dr.,  Murder  of,  at  Pim,  1024 
Mexico— Case  of  Mr.  Newall,  376  ;-^Ubm  id, 

1373 
Slave  Trade  Papers,  1747 
SjMiin — Convention  with  Moroceo,  373 
Turkey,  Reforms  in,  Papers  moved  for,  1519 
United    States— Blockade    of  the   Sostkn 

Ports,  131,  433  ;  Returns  moTcd  for.  m, 

333 ;— Arrest  of  the  Capuin  of  the  **  Somter^ 

At  Tangiers,  913,  1330,  13»3 

Lbkkb,  Bear  Admiral  Sir  K.  J.,  Dovsr 
Captains  on  the  Retired  List,  Addresi  mofcd, 
1934 

Lefrot,  Mr.  A.,  Dublin  UimersUti 
Army— Education  in  the,  1068 
Army  Estimates,  Barracks,    Re-Gom.  I<99. 

1463 
Births   and    Deaths    Registration    (\xiM\ 

Leave,  331 
Clergy  Relief,  Leave,  U03 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  390 
Longford  Election,  1136 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Leave,  S3< 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  3),  Leaf«,  341 

Leicester  Square 
€,  Question  (Sir  W.  Jolliffe),  600 

Leighton,  Sir  B.,  Salop,  8, 
Whipping,  3R.  743 

LKTrBiM,  Earl  of 
Cassels,  Peter,  Papers  moved  for,  373 
Crime  and  Oucrage  (Ireland)  Act— Poli«e  Stt- 

Uon,  Cloonmorris,  343 
Skreeny,    Co.    Leitrim,    Ontrsge  at,  P^ 

moved  for,  343 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  C.  H.  O.,  ChuMtr 
*Educition,  Science  and  Art,  Res.  1750 
Supply— Temporary  Road  in  flyde  P^  l^^ 

Lbslik,  CoL  C.  p.,  Mima^han  C$. 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  13. 18SS 

Leslie,  Mr.  W.,  Aberdeenshire 
Education  (Scotland),  1136 
Fisheries  and  Roads  (Scotland)  IM 

Lewis,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  0.  C.  (SaaettfJ*' 
State  for  War)  Eadnvr,  SfC. 
Army— Education  in  the,  1069 
Army  Estimates  (Supplementary),  379,  SSI  ^ 
Land  Forces,  404,  409, 410,  413  ;-rWsitt»  i 
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Lbwu,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.-*Mml. 
Stores,  418  ;— Land  Foroes,  954,  97,  1970, 
972,  978,  974 ;— Pay  and  Allowances,  978 ; 
— Misoellaneous  Charges,  981  ; — Volunteer 
Corps,    985,     1065  ;  —War    Departments, 
1073,  1074,  1076  ;— -Manufiicluring  Depart- 
ments, 1078,  1084,  1090,  1091,  1093,  1094; 
Report    J  247;-— Clothing  and   Necessaries, 
1095,  1096,  1097,  1098,  1099  ;— Proyisions, 
Ac.   1100,1101,  1102,  1103,   1104;— War- 
like Stores,  1104,  1105,  1106;  Report  1248, 
1349  ;— Fortifications,    1107,    1106,    1109, 
1111,   1116,   1117,  1118;— Ciril  Buildings, 
1119,    1120,    1121;     Report    1249;— Bar- 
racks,   1124,    1126,    1127,   1128;     Report 
1250,  1255  ;  Co^sid.  1258,  1259  ;— Rewards 
for  Military  Serrioe,  Report   1395 ; — Bar- 
racks, Re-Com,  1419, 1429, 1456,  1457, 1458, 
1460.  1461,  1462,  1464,  1466,  1467;   Re- 
port   1555; — Edacational, ,  Ac.    Branches, 
1470,1478,1480 
Army   Medical    Department — Coloui^   Per- 
sons, 266 
Barracks  and  Militia  Stores,  267  * 
Bristol  Channel,  Defence  of  the,  371 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  15 1 
Canada — Transport   of   Troops   to,    Returns 

moved  for,  297,  954 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  1279 
Colonial  Fortifications,  Res.  1907 
Colonial  Military  Expenditure,  1069 
Carragh  of  Kildare,  Papers  moved  for,  888, 1028 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  807 
Great  Yarmouth,  Fortifications  of,  1306 
India— Army  Expenses,  889:—Military  Expen- 
ditore,  Res.  928,  936,  937,  938  ;— Non-Fur- 
chase  Regiments,  1451 
Iron  Plate  Committee,  270 
Light  Cavalry  Regiments,  914 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1880,  1881, 

1389 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  9,  1877, 

1878 ;  el.  38,  1886 
Military  Murders,  435 
Mutiny,  Com.  el.  22,  1986 ;  el  26, 1988 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure,  949,  951 
Ofiloers'  Commissions,  Leave,  841 ;  2R.  988, 

989  ;  Com.  el.  2,  1280  ;  3R.  1485,  1487 
Ordnance  Aoooonts,  Frauds  in,  1927 
Ordnance  Survey,  1851 
Pier  and  Harbour  Aet  Amendment,  Com.  el. 

27, 1983 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland),  1875 ;  Com.  cl  5, 1979, 

1980, 1981 
Trade  Marks,  Nomination   of  Com. ;    A^j. 

moved,  1281 
Transport  Service,  Res.  705,  710 
"  Victoria"  Troop-ship,  1456 
Volunteers— Clothing  of  the,  1158 
War  Department,  Frauds  on  the,  1451 
Woolwich,  Examinations  on  entranoe  to,  1747 

Lewis,  Mr.  J.  H.,  MaryUhme 

Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps,  983,  988 
Copyright  (Works  of  Art),  Com.  eL  1, 1890 
Parochial  Assessments,  877 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  Disused  Burial  Ground, 

2R.  Amend.  491 
Wincott,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  134 

LiDDBLL,  Hon,  0.  H.,  Mrthumb&rland,  8. 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Bet.  1878«  1385 
VOL.  CLXV,    [third  sbbies.] 


Lindsay,  Hon.  Major  Gen.  J.,  Wtffon 
Army  Estimates — Pay  and  Allowances,  979 

Lindsay,  Mr.  "W.  8.,  Sunderland 

Admiralty  Committee,  The,  689 

Army  Estimates— Barracks,  1126 

Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1599 

MerchAut  Shipping  Acts,  Ac.  Amendment, 
Leave,  1985 

Navy  Estimates  (Supplementary) — ^Wages,  400; 
—Men,  Boys  and  Marines,  646,  679,  685 ; — 
Admiralty  OfBce  Amend,  808,  818  ;— Coast 
Guard  Service,  819,  821 ;— Naval  Establish- 
ments, 822  ;— Wages  to  Artificers,  825  ;— 
Naval  Stores,  Amend.  834 ;— New  Works, 
836  ;— Freight  of  Ships.  840  ;  Report,  889 

Transport  Service,  Res.  701,  710 

United  States — Blockade  of  the  Southern  Ports, 
Returns  moved  for,  532, 1204 

Locke,  Mr.  J.,  Southwarh 

Army  Estimates— Civil  Buildings,  1128  ;— 
Barracks,  1127 

Consolidation  of  the  Statutes,  1582 

Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  Res.  719 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  168  ;  2R.  747  ;  Com.  1854 

Parochial  Assessments,  2R.  416 

Supply — Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park,  118^ 

Thames  Embankment  (North  Side),  Leave,  182^ 

Trade  Marks,  Leave,  447 

London,  Bishop  of 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  1498 
Metropolitan  Theatres  in  Passion  Week,  262 

London  Coal  and  Wins  Dutm  Amendmmt, 
e.  Leave,  606   [A.  17,  N.  12,  M.  5],  614,  727  ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  741 

LoNGTiBLD,  Mr.  E.,  MaUow 

Births  and  Deaths  Regi8tration(  Ireland),  Laav^ 

524 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  582 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Leave,  836  ;  2R. 

608 ;  Com.  cL  2,  Amend.  1876 ;  cl.  9,  Amende 

1878  ;   el.  10,  Amend.  1879 ;  d.  12,  1882; 

el.  77, 1887 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  el  1, 1972  ; 

el.  3.  1978 
Unpaid  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  876 

LoTAiNB,  Lord,  Northumberland,  N. 
Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps,  985 

Lowe,  Kt.  Hon.  R.  (Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Education)  Calne 
Education^The  Revised  Code,  191^250,  258» 
256,  257,596,  597,803,877,878,  879, 1156, 
1749 
Training  Colleges,  Lectureships  in,  1805 

Lunacy  Regulation  Bill, 
I.  IR.  779 ; 
2R.  1282 ; 

Explanation  (Earl  of  Derhy),  1406  ; 
Com.  el,  8,  1937  ;  Amend.  (Earl  of  Shafles« 
bury),   1988 ;    Amend,    withdrawn,    1989, 
[m.  a.  Contents  88,  Not-Contents  26,  M.  121 
1952 
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Ltooh,  Hon.  F.|  Tewisihuy 
Oo«rto  of  Justioe  Bnildiag,  Le»Te»  1S96 
Coortf  of  Ja8tioe( Money),  Leave,  1561,  1062» 

1064 
EcoletiMtioal  CommiMJaa,  NomlDaUoB  el  Com. 

1666 
Eoeleeiaetical  Maaora*  617 
Edoeation— The  Retised  Code,  691 
Marriagee  of  Affinity,  2R.  169, 464,  468;  Com. 

1398 

JjfUTKL'IOS,  Iiord 
Addme  in  answer  to  the  Speecli,  43 
Education— The  Rerised  Code,  188 ;  Ree.  1137, 
1L46,  1195 

H'CANir,  Mr.  J.,  Drogheda 
Poor  Relief  (IieUBd)  (No.  S),  Com.  d.  3, 1977 ; 
el,  4,  1979 

Maobovooh,  Mr.  F.,  SH^  Bo. 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland)  (No.  9),  Con.  el.  S,  1973 

HacEtot,  Mr.  E.,  Health  Co. 

Italian  Coneal,  Outrage  <m  the,  in  Malta,  1024 
Qaeen'f  UniirenitjF  (Ireland).  689 

Maceib,  Mr.  J.,  Kirkcmdhn^htihirs 

Tompike  TolU  £xenptioii(S4mtiaBd),  3B^  1866 

McMahon,  Mr.  P.,  Wejaford  Co. 
Birthf  and  Deatha  Regiatration  (Xreknd).  LMTe, 

625 
MarkeU  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  2R.  601 

Maoitibs,  Mr.  J.  F.,  thmgarvan 

Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  77»  82, 83 
Ireland,  State  of,  267,  268 ;— Distress  in,  648, 

668 
Msrliets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  <^.  38, 1885 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com,  1965, 1966 ; 

eL  3. 1975  ;  d.  6, 1980 

TtAiMBSBxrajf  Earl  of 

Italy— Murder  of  Dr.  McCarthy,  115,  118;— 
PredamaUon  of  Cot.  Fanteoi,  778  ^^-^AftOrs 
of,  Papers  moved  for,  1683,  1690 
New  Forest—^lKMMiiif  Uoeoees,  1413 
United  States— Blockade  of  the  Soathem  Ports, 
113. 

Markers,  Bt.  Hon.  lord  J.  J.  K.,  LeieesUr- 
ihdre,  If. 
ConTeyance  of  Veters^  2R.  769 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  807 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1853 
Italy— Provisional  Committees,  1874 
.    ILenden  Ceal  and  Wine  Dntiev  Amendment, 
Leave,  738 
Thames  Embankment  (Nbrtl^Side),  Leave,  1826 

Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
c,  1R.*1592;  2  R.*  1872 

Maritime  Load,  TntemationaT, 
c.  R**«.  (Mr.  Hopsfall)^  1369  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr. 

Cobden^,  1592  ;  Adj.  Debate^  1699  ;  Motion 

withdrawn,  1706 


MarkeU  amd  I^dn{Iratua)  BM^ 
0.  Leave,  331;  lR.*337s 

2R.601; 

Com.  1875  ;  Instmetion  (Mr.  Bagw«a),  1876; 
d.  2,  ci.  9,  1876  ;   d.  10,  1878  ; 
d.  12,  Amend.  (Mr.  Haasard),  1680 ;    Amend. 

withdrawn,  1883 ; 
el.  14,  d.  38, 1884  ; 
cL  36,1886;  <^  69, 1887; 
d.  69,  Amend.  (Mr.  Hassard),  1897^ 
eL  77, 1887 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Haasard),  [A.  38,  N. 

47,  M.  91 1888  ; 
add.  eL  (Mr.  Bl^e)^  1888 ;  d.  Mf  .  1860 

MAKLBoacfoonf  Doke  of 

Kdoeatioii— Yhe  Revised  Code,  1019 

Marriages  of  AjfiMif  Bill, 
c.  Leavev  163;  IR.*  166; 

Question  (Mr.  Blaokbum)^  435 ; 

2R.  468  ;  Amend.  (Lord  R.  Ceoil)  4731  [t.  f 

A.144,  N.  133,  M.  111489  ; 
Com.  1396 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hunt),  1S68»  U  f 
A.  116,N.  148,  M.  32]  140» 

Marriaget  {JMtnd)  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  489;  IR.*  491 1  iR.*  1809 

Mabsh,  Mr.  M.  H.,  SattAbury 
China— British  Hetchatota^  Rea.  ISia 

Mastut,  Mr.  P.  W.^  BaclmUr 
Amy  Sstiioates^Wariik*  SOoras,  1104 

Masset,  Mr.  W.  K.  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees) Sat/ord 
Edinburgh,  Duntermline,  te.  Bailwar*  Bepwt. 

1065 
Great  Northern  Railway  (No.  2%  3R.  483 
Maritime  Law,  Intematkaal^  Rea*.  1644 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2)»  Co«i«  «<.  1, 1971 
St.  GUes-iBpihe-FieMa  Dbused  BvudGswai 
2R492 
MBTciandiste^  Marh  Bitt^ 
e.  1  R.*  616 ; 
2R.  988  ^-see  Trttie  MaHi9  JBOl 

Mew^kan^    Shipping  Aet9^   Ac.   Ammi' 

ment 
A  Le«ve,  1931 

M^opedie  Loeail  MmMffemeniAeh  Amad- 

ment  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  168  ;  IR.»  i5.  i 

2R.  746  ; 

Com.  1853 

Metropolitan  Theatres  in  Possum  W^k^ 
I.  Question  (Viscount  Dungannon),  280 

Mexico, 
Affairs  in,  c.  Qfoestion  (Mr.  HaTiburton}.  1268 
Marines,  Royal,  e.  Question  (Admiral  WaloeBi, 

696 
Newall,  Mr.,  Case  of,  c.  ^estiooi  (Lot4  ▼. 
Graham),  376 

Military  JSitpwirfftwrC^^^gle 
€u  Obeermtiou  (Qeumt  P0ell),W9 
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Military  Uurien^ 
tf.  Qiiaaa«n  (Mr,  fUolMonliw).  4(M 

Mntd,  Mr.  A.,  Doewnton 
Canada — Biahoprict,  1418 
Colonial  Fortifications,  Res.  t9l6 
Colonial  <xovernment.  Res.  2032 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pantefraet 
hrmj  Estimates — Barracks,  Re-Com.  1488 
Diplomatic  Serrioes,  853 
Great  Northern  Railway  (No.  2),  2R.  433 
Marriages  of  AfBnity,  Leav«,  IM,  IM,  ^B5 ; 

0R.  462,  484 
tJnited  Sutes— Blockade  of  UeSoaibtm  Ports, 

Papeni  moTed  for,  1200 

MineSt  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
c  Question  (Mr.  Ingham),  1804 

MiTPOKD,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Midhurst 
Accidents  Compensation,  2B.  1851 
lyhipping,  2R.  744 

MoppATT,  Mr.  G.,  Sbniton 
Trade  Marks,  2R.  770 ;  Nomination  of  Com. 
1231 


;  National  QalUry,  Th$ 
0.  <loeatioa  (Lord  BlohoX  273 


MoircBEorF,  Bight  Hon.  J. 
TheLoBD 


AlXTOCATE, 


MoNSBLL,  Right  Hon.  W.,  Limerick  Co, 
Army  Estimates^Mana&otnring  Departments, 
1087,    1000,    1002  ;~Fortiflcationi,    1111, 


lli5:-<:iTil  Bnildtngs,  Amend.  1119,  1121, 

Re-r 
1466 


1123  ;^Barracks,    Re-Com.    1464,    1465, 
1466 
Marriages  of  Affinity,  Com.  1399 


MoKTAeu,  Lord  B.,  Huntingdon$hir0 
Aocidests  Compensation,  Leare^  162 
Aeooants,  Pnblic,  1027 
Interaational   &ihibitiott~Tbe   P»st    Office, 

1056 
KaTal  and  Military  Expeadttnre,  947.  950 
PubUo  Monies,  Res.  1306, 1850, 1357 

MoDiable  Pr^pwty  (Stfotkmi)  Bill, 
$.  1R.<»  1243 

MowBBAT,  Right  Hon.  J.  R.,  Durham  City 
Edacation— The  Reyised  Code,  878 

MxTiouT,  Mf.  W.,  Newcaitle-under-Lyme 
Bankroptoy,  Law  of,  874 

Mutiny  Sill, 
<:.1R.*1592;  2R .•  1872  ; 
Com.  a.  22,  1985,  [A.  67,  N.  14,  M.  53]  1967 

Naas,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Ooekermouth 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  2R.  603 ;  Com. 

eL  9, 1876, 1877;  cL  10, 1870  ;  <?/.  12,  1882  ; 

el.  38,  1884,  1885,  1886 ;  d,  77,  1887 
Poor   Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),   Com.  1069 ; 

cl.  1.  1071 ;  el,  3,  1975  ;  cl.  5, 1979;  el.  1, 

1981 


Naval  Jkpenditwrtf 
0.  Obaerfationi  (General  PmI),  989 

Naval  Tactiei  under  Steam, 
e,  Qaestion  (Admirml  WalooU),  1262 

Navy, 

Captaim  on  the  Retired  Litt,  e.  Address  noved 
(Sir  J.  Hay).  1916.  [A.66,  N.  72,  M.  6]  1925 

EHifMdes  {Supplementary),  c.  Question  (Sir 
Henry  Willoughby),  877,  394  j— ITo^i*,  397, 
688  ; — Provisiont  and  ViduaUinft  JStores 
"-Freutht  of  Shxpe,  404.  688  i^-Men^  Boys 
and  Marines,  645  i^^AdmiraUj  Ofice,  808  ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Lindsay),  810,  [A.  22,  N.  114, 
M.  92]  819  i-^Coast  Ouard  Service,  ib.  ;— 
ScienUfie  DepaHmenti — Naval  Establish' 
menis,  822,  823 ;—  Wages  to  Artifieerg,  823, 
825  i^Naval  Stores,  825 ;  Amend.  (Mr. 
Undsay).  834,  [A.  21.  N.  89.  M.  18]  835  ;— 
Steam  Machinery,  ib.;—New  Works,  J^e. 
S36  i-^Medieines,  Sre*^MiieeUaneou$  Ser- 
vices  ^-BaUf  Pay  —  Pensions  and  AUouh 
anees — Freight  of  Ships,  840 

Iron  Plate  C<mmitSee,  Qnestioh  (Sir  F.  Smith), 
270,  592 

«•  Victoria*'  Troop  Skip,  1452 

Warrant  Officers  in  the,  c.  Question  (Sir  J.  D. 
Hay).  1264 

"Warrior''  The,  c.  Qoestion  (Sir  J.  Faking- 
ton),  190  ;— See  Admiraky  ^  Canetda  — 
Oreenwieh  Eospital^  Transport  Service 

Nrwoastlb,  Duke  of  (Secretary  of  Stote 
for  the  Colonies) 
Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  into  Ber  Mi^ty'f 
Dominions  Abroad,  2R.  1707 ;  Com.  1857 

Netoeastle-on-T^fne  Murder0r, 
e.  Question  (Sir  H.  Wmoughby),  1593 

Newdegatb,  Ifr.  0.  Mf.,  Wetrmcishire,  N 
Army  Estimates—Fortifications,  1111  ; — Ciril 

Buildings,  1119  ;— Barraoks,  Re^m.  1469 
Church  Rates  Commutation,  lieare,  169 
Commercial  Treaties,  282 
CoTontry,  Distress  in,  887 
Education— The  Rerised  Code,  249, 2$B 
Highways,  2R.  330 

Industrial  Schools  Acts  Amendment,  2ft.  1488 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1638 
Maynooth    College,   Address   of  Condolence 

from,  1030 
National  Schools  (Ireland),  Res.  863 
OflBoers*  Commissions,  3R.  1487 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R.  604  ;  Com. 

1960;  o/.8,  1982 
PubUc  Monies,  Res.  1340, 1841, 1842 
Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition,  Leare,  100  ; 

2R.  Amend.  455 ;    Com.  606  ;   3R.  Amend. 

770 

New  Forest^^Shootiny  Ideenee^, 
I,  ObserTatioDS  (Earl  of  Malmesbury),  1418 

New  Zealand,  t 

Native  ildmtnw^ftiftaiiuKC^  Questidn^^M^J  !£d* 
derley),  1441 
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KoufJuniT,  ICarqueM  of 

IUI7— ProMootioM  of  the  PrMf,  Notiee,  IIM  ; 
Motion  postponed,  1332,  1238 ; — AflEkin  o^ 
Papon  moved  for,  1565,  I6l6, 1591 

Ifetropolitan  Theatres  in  Pasdon  Week,  304 

OfBeers'  Commieeions,  Com.  1857 

Nomsis,  Mr.  T.  J.,  Abingdon 
Gloooeeter  Citj— New  Writ,  513 

KoBTB,  CoL  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 

Army  Eetimatee  —  Land  Forces,  973,  973  ;— 
Clothing  and  Necessaries,  1095  ;— Provisions, 
Ae.  1101,  1103,  1103;-CiTU  Buildings, 
1131,  1133 ;— Barracks,  1136;  Re-Com. 
1463,  1466  ;  Bep.  1555  ;— Educational,  dM. 
Branches,  1473 

NoBTHCOTB,  Sir  S.  H.,  Stamford 
Army  Estimates— Forttfloations,  1117, 1118 
India^Military  Expenditure,  Res.  936 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  Amendment,  3R.  1487 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1613,  1613 
Navy  Estimates  (Supplementory>— Wages  for 

OtBcers,  dwj.,  403  ;— Admiralty  Office,  811  ; 

Rep.  889 
Public  Expenditure  Accounts,  1594 
Public  Monies,  Res.  1353 
Spain — CouTention  with  Morocco,  373 

O'BRixir,  Mr.  P.,  King's  Co. 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  9, 1877 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com.  1966;  cZ. 
t;  cl  4,  1978 


3,1976; 


CCoHOK  Don,  The,  Bosoommon  Co. 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  585 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  3),  Com.  1971 

0*DoiroeHirB,  The,  Tipperary  Co. 
Breach  of  PriTilege  —  The  O'Donoghue  and 

Sir  R.  Peel,  623,  635 
United   SUtes  —  Blockade   of  the  Southern 

Ports,  Returns  moved  for,  536,  531 

Qgken*  Commissions  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  841;  1R.»  843  ; 

3R.  988  ; 

Com.  el.  3, 1380 ; 

3R.  1483;  Amend.  (BIr.  Hennessy),  1485; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1487 

IR .•  1489 ; 

3a.  1709 ; 

Com.  1857 ;  3R.*  1893 

Ordnance  Accounts,  IVauds  in 
e.  Obsenrations  (Mr.  Whiteside),  1935 

OsBOBVK,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Liskeard 

Army  Estimates — Manufacturing  Departments, 
1089, 1091 ;— Clothing  and  Necessaries,  1094, 
1095,  1096;— Warlike  Stores,  1105,  1106, 
1107;— Fortiflcaiions,  1113;— Civil  BuUd- 
ings,  11^1, 1132,-— Barracks,  Re-Com.  1430, 
1461,  1463 

Births  and  Deaths,  Registration  of  (Ireland), 

Btt^ioess,  Public,  Res.  698 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  800 

[eont.     ' 


OsBom,  Mb.  R.  B.— soul. 
London  Coal   and  Wine  Duties  AmeDdaieit, 

Leave,  613 
Maynooth    College,    Address  of  CooMaM 

from,  1030 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  3),  Com.  IWJ,  m 
Qualifications  for  Offices  Abolitioo,  Com.  W 
Whalley,  Mr.,  Explanation,  1063 

Outlawries  Bin, 
e.  1R.»  49 

Orwwnom,  Lord 

Education— The  Revised  Code,  1706;  hfm 

moved  for,  1868 
Gardens  in  Townb  Protection,  Com.  1061 

OxFOBD,  Bishop  of 

Education  — The  Revised  Code,  990,  IDS; 
Papers  moved  for,  1858, 1863, 1866, 1871 

Pacd,  Mr.  C.  v.,  leieesierskiri,  S. 
Great  Northern  RaUway  (No.  3),  3R.  4» 

Packet  Service — Sufplg, 
e.  1546 

Paget,  Bear- Admiral  Lord  C.  E.(8«n- 
tary  of  the  Admiralty)  Sandwich 

Admiralty  Committee,  The,  637, 638 

Australian  Coal,  545 

Canada,  Transport  of  Troops  to,  Retsmawrei 
for,  294,  298 

Captains  on  the  Retired  List,  AddrMiiwni 
1918,1921,  1922 

Greenwich  Hospital,  1418 

Holyhead  Harbour,  594, 851 

Mexico— Royal  Marines,  637 

Naval  and  Military  Expenditure,  943 

Naval  Tactics  under  Steam,  1266 

Navy  Estimates  (SuppIemental>--Wsge8,SH 
402, 403 ;— Men,  Boys,  and  Marioei.  645,60. 
670,  675,  678,  682,  683  ^-Adminltr  OIh^ 
814.817,  818,  819  ^-Coast  Guard  Scm 
820,  821  ,'— Scientific  Departments,  89  ^- 
Naval  EsUblishments,  823  ;— Wsgeitoirti- 
fioers,  824 ;— Naval  Stores,  828,835  :-Sleia 
Machinery,  835  ;— Warrant  Offioen,  IMS 

Navy— H.M.S.  •*  Warrior,"  191 ;  -Bie  I* 
Plate  Committee,  593 

"Victoria"  Troop-ship,  1453 

PAHMeTOK,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,  DrnitiA 
Admiralty  Committee,  The,  636 
Captains  on  the  Retired  List»  AddicffBsrNt 

1920,  1921 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  253,891 
Navy  Estimates  (Supfdementaryj-lftS"  "^ 
OfSoers,  Ac.,  398  r—Men,  Boys,  and  Maiw^ 
650,  652,  660,  670  ,*— Admiral^  Ofiot,8Il 
Navy— H.M.S.  «•  Warrior,"  190 
OfiBoers'  Commissions,  Leave,  842 
Supply— Temporaiy  Road  in  Hyde  ?A  U^ 
"  Victoria"  Troop-ship,  1452 

Paimbr,  Sir  R. — see  Soliotob  Qtsna^ 
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Palmbbstok,  Rt.  Hon.  YiBOOimt  (First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury)  Tiverton 

Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  71 

Army  Estimates-^PAj  and  Allowances,  980  ^— 
Manufacturing  Departments,  1093  ; — Cloth* 
ing  and  Necessaries,  1006 ; — Fortifications, 
1100,  1112;~Barracks,  Report,  1257; 
Re-Oom.  1400,  U66 ;-- Educational,  Ac, 
Branches,  1476 

Ash  Wednesday,  1097 

Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Companj,  374 

Breach  of  PriTilege — The  O'Donoghue  and  Sir 
R.  Peel,  617 

Business  of  the  House,  Res.  159 

Canada,  Troops  for,  953 

Commercial  Treaties,  234 

Education— The  Revised  Code.  856,  858 

Italy — Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  600  ;— 
Retirement  of  Baron  Ricasoli,  916  ; — Pro- 
clamation of  Col.  FantonI,  1246; — Excesses 
in  the  Southern  Districts,  1504 

London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Ajnendment, 
Leave,  612,736,737 

Maritime  Law,  International,  Res.  1392, 1689 

Navy  Estimates — Men,  Boys,  and  Marines,  687 

Parliamentary  Reform,  434 

Queen's  University  (Ireland),  689 

St.  Juan,  Island  of,  546 

Spain.  Bihlein,  1541 

Trade  Marks,  Nomination  of  Com.  1281 

United  SUtes-— Case  of  the  «  Trent/' 369  ;— 
African  Slave  Trade,  853,  854 

Pabkeb,  Major  W.,  Suffolk,  JT. 
Army  Estimates-^Manufitcturing  Departments, 

1089,  1093  ;— CivU  Buildings,  1123 
Officers'  Commissions,  Leave,  843 

Parliatnent,  Meeting  of 
I,  Lords    Commissioners    Speech,  I  ;     Address 

in  Answer  (Lord  Dufferin),  6  ;  Her  Majesty's 

Answer,  133 
c.  Address   in    Answer    Mr.  W.  ?oftman),  50 ; 

R0p.  92 ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer,  135 

Parliament,  Reform  of 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Cox),  434 

Parochial  Assetementi  Bill, 
e.  1R.»119; 

Question  (Mr.  H.  Lewis),  377; 

2R.413 

Pattbk,  CoL  J.  "W.,  Zancaehire,  N, 
Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  ^.  Railway,  Report, 

1954 
Highways,  2R.  316 

Paull,  Mr.  H.,  St.  Ivee 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  145 
Business,  Public,  Res.  697 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  755 

PxACOCKx,  Mr.  6.  M.  W.,  Jfaldon 
Supply — Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park,  1131; 

Adj.  moved,  1133 
United    Stotes— Blockade   of    the    Southern 

Ports,  121 


Peasb,  Mr.  H.,  Durham,  8. 
Mutiny,  Com.  cL  22, 1987 

Peel,  Et.  Hon.  Lieat.  Gen.  J.,  Huntingdon 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  970,  974,  1064; 

— Barracks,  Report,  1252  ;  Re-Com.  1434 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure,  939,  943, 975, 

976 

Peel,    Bt.   Hon.    Sir.   R.  (CMef  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland)  Tamworth 

Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  80, 82,  88 

Bastardy  (Ireland),  Leave,  1831 

Bastardy  Laws  ^Ireland),  497 

Births  and  Deatns  Registration  (Ireland),  Leave, 
514,  525,  796 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  (Ireland),  134 

ChariUble  Bequests  (Ireland),  689, 884 

College  of  Physicians  (Ireland),  Leave,  1830, 
1831 

Education,  National,  (Ireland)— Appointment  of 
Sub-Inspectors,  306,  307 

Floods  and  Drainage  (Ireland),  1872 

Grand  Juries,  1749 

Ireland,  SUte  of,  Explanation,  267,  268, 269  ^-- 
Distress  in,  558,  566,  866,  1244 

Land  Debentures  (Ireland),  Leaye,  441 

Longford  Election,  1157, 1158 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Leave,  331 ;  2R. 
603  ;  Com.  1875  ;  ol,  9,  1877 ;  el.  10, 1878, 
1879  ;  cl.  12,  1881,  1883  ;  el.  38, 1884, 1885, 
1886  ;  d.  77, 1887 ;  add.  el.  1888 

Marriages  (Ireland),  Leave,  490 

Maynooth  College,  Address  of  Condolence  from* 
1030 

National  Schools  (Ireland),  Res.  862 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  1894 

Police,  Irish,  1502 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Leave,  101 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland)(No.  2),  Leave,  339,  341 
2R.  605, 1875  ;  Cora.  1963, 1965, 1967 ;  el.  1, 
1971 ;  el.  3,  1973 ;  el.  4,  1978;  el.  5, 1979, 
1981 :  el.  6,  ih. ;  el.  7, 1982  ;  el.  8,  t&. 

Queen's  Colleges  (Ireland),  Paper  moved  for, 
452 

Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  Dublin,  1599 

Spain,  Bible  in,  1546 

Unpaid  and  Stipendiary  Blagistrates,  376 

Peel,  Rigbt  Hon.  P.  (Joint  Secretary  to 
I         the  Treasury)  Bury 
Gasholders,  852 
IntemaUonal    Exhibition— The   Post   Office, 

1956 
IreUind — Shannon  and  Swabe  Rivers,  851 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure,  947 
Public  Expenditure  Accounts,  1594 
Public  Monies,  Res.  1333 
Salaries,  Pensions,  Aq.  495 
Supply — Customs  Department,  1481 ;— Packet 

Service,  1550,  1552,  1554;  Report  1556 
Taxing  Master  (Ireland),  497 

Pbto,  Sir  S.  M.,  Finshury 
Accidents  Compensation,  2R.  1852 
Admiralty  Committee,  The,  635 
Army  Estimates — Manu&cturing  Departments, 

1091 ;— Fortifications,  1112,  1118;  Ajnend. 

1118,    1119;— Barracks,    Re-Com.    1462t» 

1464 ;—  Educational,  he.  Branches^  Amend. 
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Pbtv,  Sir  S.  Il^-c^. 
London  Goal  and  Wine  Duties  C^iSm 

Leave,  610 
NaTj  EftunatoB-^Men,    Bofi,   and   Marinee, 

eS5  ;^Adnuralt7  Office,8l5  ;•— Naval  Stores, 

827, 833 ;— New  Works,  839 
Qualtfieation  for  Offices  Abolition,  2K,  468 
Sapplf— Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Park,  1130 

Pisr  and  Harbowr  Ad  AmendmerU  BiU^ 
«.  1R»1805;  2R.»1503; 

Com.  cl.  8, 1983 ;  c2.  withdrawn,  %b, ; 
d.  2T,  1983,  Ik.  35.  N.  71.  »1 3e]  1984 ; 
add.  cl  (Mr.   M.  Gibson),  [A.  71,  N.  37,  M 
44]  t6. 

Vioart,  Mr.  Seijeuit  G.,  lUadin^ 
Glonceettt  CHy-^-New  Writ,  308 

Police  and  Improvemmi  (SeotUmd)  Bill^ 
c.lR*I893 

FoLLABD-TJBauHABT,  Mr.  W.|  W$Bim§aih 
Co. 
Births   and    Deaths    Registration   (Ireland), 

Leave,  633 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  383 
Land  Debentures  (Ireland),  Leave,  440 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  9»  1877 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Leave,  343 ;  2  R. 

605  ;  com.  1967 ;  cl,  3, 1973 ;  cl,  4,  Amend. 

1978 
Sewage  of  Towns,  Com.  moved  fbr,  454 

Poor  Law  Annexation, 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  Clifton),  884 

Poor,  Rdicfofihc 

«k  Select  Committee  re-appointed  (Mr.  C,  P. 
Villiers),  337 ;  Nomination  of  Com.  1233 

Poor  Selisf  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c,  Leave^  101 ;  IR.*  103 

Poor  ReUef  {Ireland)  {No.  2)  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  339  ;  IR.*  343  ; 
3R.  604; 

Question  (Mr.  Gregory),  1875 ; 
Com.  1958 ; 

d,  1, 1971 ;  cL  postponed,  1973 
'    d.  3,  Amend.  (Mr.  Corry),  1973  ;  Amend. neg. 
1978,  [m.9.  A.  96.  N.  69,  M.  37]  ib. ; 
cl.  4,  Amend.  (Mr.  Pollard-Urqubart),  1978  ; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  979 ; 
d,  5,  Amend.  (Col.  Dunne),  1979  ; 
cL  6,  Amend.  (Sir  E.  Grogan),  1981  ; 
d.  7,  Amend.  (Sir  H.  Cairns),  1981 ; 
d,  8,  Amend.  (Mr.  Gregory),  1983 

PoBTMAK,  Hon.  W.  H.  B.,  DoreeUhire 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  50 ;  Report 
93 

Pott  Office,  Commities  m  the 
c  Question  (Sir  G.  Bowyer),  547 

iW  Office  SenHcee^Swppty, 
c,  1483 


Fbrm,  Mr.  E.»  CarliiU 
United  Statei    Federal  Pqier  Uamr,  U#S 

Prince  Concord,  Mmoridl  ta  ih& 
I.  Qnestton  (Earl  of  Derby),  88, 118 

Pbobti  Lord  (Comptroller  of  the  Hooee- 
hold)  WichUw  Co. 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Spaech^  Har  M^jeil/s 
Answer,  135 

Proeeewtumi  Expeneee  Bill,, 
€,  Leave,  731  ;  IR.*  723 

Public  JExpenditure  Accounte, 
c.  Qoestioii  (Sir  S.  Northeofte).  169A 

PtAUe  Souses  (Scotland)  Ads  Amcnimeat 

BiU, 
e,  1R.»  1343 

PuHic  I£onic$. 

c.  Res.  (Lord  R.  Mooiaga),  1806,  [A.  31,  K.  16, 
M.  65]  1359 

Public  Worship  Bill, 
I,  IR.*  1 

PuLLBH,  Mr.  C.  "W.  G.,  SertfardMre 
Parochial  Assessments,  3R.  417 

qualification  far  Offices  AboHHam  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  99  ;  IR.*  100 ; 

3R.  445 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Newdegate),  457,  [o.  f. 

A.63.N.54,M.  9]  458; 
Com.  606 ; 

8R.  Amend.  (Mr.Newdegate)770.  [ci^.A.  146, 
N.137,M.13]771 
L  1R^  771 

RaUuHxy  Aoeidents, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Bentinck),  180 

Real  Property  { TUU  0/  PunAason)  SiO. 
/.  1R.615;  3EL»897 

Bedesdalb,  Lord  (Chairman  of  ComiDtt- 
tees) 
Gardens  in  Towns  Protection,  3R.  84S;  C«n. 

1061, 1063 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  The  late,  1743 

Register  of  Voters  BUI, 
c.  Leave,  730;  1R»  731  ; 

3R.  1060 ;  House  counted  cot,  1061 ;  3R.* 
1305 

RicHAitDsoK,  Mr.  J..  Lisbum 
Markets  and  Faks  (Ir«land)i,  Com.  cL  13, 1861 
Military  Murders,  434 

Bn>uT,  Sir  M.  W.,  Northumberland,  N. 
Army  Estimates — ^Bimcks,  1137 
Copyright  (Woriu  of  kti\  Leave,  845; 

a>,  I,  1890  jzeu  uy  'v_j  v^  v-/- T*  Lx^ 

Highways,  3R.  330  ^ 
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L  F^mm  (Bar!  of  Darby),  idS 


BoicBucK,  Mr.  J.  A.,  ShMeU 

Great  Northern  Railwaj  (No.  2\,  9R.  iflS 
New  Zealand — Nativf  Adminutration,  H48 
Trade  Marks.  Leave,  449. 448 ;  2R.  770 ;  Nomi- 
nation of  Com.  )9dl»  1S80, 1981 
Wert  Hartlepool  Uarbonir  and  Baihriy  Ooin- 
yan^  1745,1746 

KoLT,  Mr.  J.,  ffhueeitenhire,  W, 
Chancery,  Court  of,  Leave,  7^9 

BxxssELL,    Earl    (Secretarj  of  State   for 
Foreign  Affiors) 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  43,  i/t 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  The  late,  1749 
luly— Mnrder  of  Dr.  McCarthy,  117:— Pro- 
clamation of  Col.   Fantoni»  688,  689,  774» 
778 ;— Explanation,  847  ;— Prosecutions  of 
the  Press,  1239;— Affurs  of.  Papers  moved 
for,  1576 
United  States — Imprisonment  of  a  British  Sub- 
ject, 90,  105,  110,  111,  119,  420»  491;*-^ 
Blockade  of  The  Southern  Ports,  116, 118, 
846,  847;   Papers  moved  for,   1937  ;^De- 
■traotion  of  Charlestoa  Barbour,  959 

BuBSEix,  Sir  W.,  Norwieh 

Army  Estimates — Educational,  itc.  Branches, 
1473 


St.  Gbevan0,  Earl  of  (Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household) 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech— ^Her  Ma- 
jesty's Answer,  133 

8i.    GiUs'tn-the- Fields    Disused  Burial 

Ground  Bill, 
c.  1R.*266; 

9R.  491  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  H.  Lewis)  499,  [o.  q,  A. 
149,  N.  39,  M.  103]  493 

8t.  Juan,  Island  o/— see  SriUsh  Columbia 

St.  Leokauds,  Lord 

Declaration  of  Titles,  9R.010 
£ducaUon--The  Revised  Code,  1489, 1500, 1501 
Gardens  in  Towns  Protection,  9R.  848,  849  ; 

Com.  1061,  1069 
Land,  Transfer  of,  IR.366 
Law  of  Property  Amendment,  IR.  615;  Com. 

cl  1,850;  add.eL999 
Lunacy    Regulation,    IR.  786;    9R.    1301; 

Com.  cl.  3, 1937 
Real  Property  (Title  of  Purohaters),  IR.  615 

Salaries,  Pensions^  Se,, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  White),  495 

Salomohs,  Mr.  Aid.  D.,  Greenwich 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  190 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Amendment, 
Leave,  619 

icons. 


Salomovs,  Mr.  Aid.  D.^'^-odnf* 
Metropolia  Local   M>in>gemettl  Aete  Amend- 
ment, Com.  1854 
Navv  Estimatea^-^CoastGuavd  Senioe,  890  r^ 

Wages  to  ArtUlcers,  895 
Supply— Tepftporary  Roit4  Ia  ftyde  Park,  ll?3 

Salt,  Mr.  T.,  St^ord 
Army  Estimates — Barracks,  Re-Com.  1464 

Salt,  Foreign  Import  Duty  on 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Tollemache),  1747 

Sa/ndhwrsi  ChUeg^^^-mf^  Armf  Beiimsiiee 

{Barracks) 

Sswirngs  Bunh  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1394;  IR^ib. 

ScLATEB-BooTH,  Mr.  G.,  Simpshire,  J\r. 
Edueatioa— The  iUviied  Code,  877 

Scotland, 
Ediu^atum,  p.  Queition  (Mr.  Black),  \W; 

(Mr.LesUe),  1156 
Fisheries  and  Beads,  #«  Qneeiion  (Mr.  Leslie), 

1155 
Ordnance  Survey^  e.  Qoestioii  (»fn  E.  mUce), 

1450 
Poor  Belief,  e.  Question  (Sir.  F,  Heygate), 

1093 

See — ' 

Bdinbwrgh,  IhmfermHne,  and  Perth  /unction 

Railway 
EdueaiionlSdotland)  Bill 
Moveable  Property  {Seodand)  Bill 
Police  and  ImprevemenHSeotland)  Bill 
PubHc  Souses  (Scotland)  Acts  Amendment  BiU 
Small  Bouses  Extension  iSeoUand)  BiU 
Turnpike  Tolls  B»eniption^{Seoa<md)  BiU 

SctrixT,  Mr.  V.,  CJork  Co. 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  S5 
Births  and  Deaths  Registration  (Ireland),  Ltave, 

529 
Ireland,  Distress  in,  578 
Land  IM>enture8  (Ireland),  Leave,  486,  442 
Law  Courts  (Ireland),  Commission  on  the,  496 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Leave,  336 ;  9R. 

603' 
Marriages  (Ireland),  Leave,  490 
National  Schools  (Ireland),  Res.  864 
Taxing  Master  (Ireland),  496 

Security  of  Purchasers  Bill, 
L  1R.373;  9R»*897 

Bsleet  Vestries  Bill. 
I.  ia.^1 

SELwnr,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Camlridge  Vniversity 
Army,  Education  in  the,  1065 
Army    Estimates— Volunteer    Corps^  983}— 

Barracks,    Amend.    1194,     1126;   Report, 

1254;    Re-Com.    1426  i--£dnoational,  4^ 

Branches,  Amend.  1468 
Qualification  for   Offices  Abolitioot  9R.  457 

3R.771 
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Bewage  of  Tmons, 
c.  q«m.  mofed  for  (^Ip.  Brmdy),  i5^ 


Sbthour,  Yice-Adm.  Sir  M.,  D&tfonport 
Admiraltj  Conunittee,  The,  632  .' 

Captains  od  the  Retired  List,  1923 
Nary  Estimates— OjMwt.  Guard  Service,  ai9, 
631,  822  ;— Soientifio  De^ments,  823  ' 

Sbtmoitb,  Mr.  H.  D^y,  Pwle 
Eeclesiastlcal  Cominissloxi,  Com.  movM  for. 
1392,1565       ■    '  ' 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Reform  of  the,  873 
fIfMsietiattioal  Slatatea,  Res.  tl<f,'720 

Shaftesbitbt,  Earl  of 
Lunacy  Regulation,  2^  1288 ;    06m.  cL  8, 
Amend.  1938,  1951^        . .   .  ,  ^ 

Shtobubite,  Earl  of 
Address  iJI  answer  U  the  SpeeoK  21 

SpLLBT,  Sir  J.  v.,  Westminster 
:  'Education,  Sciemie,  and  Art,.  Reil.  1*794 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Amendment, 
•   Leave,609,  611,  735,  737  .^ 

Metropolis  Local  Management   Acts  Amend* 

ment,  2R.  749;  Com.  1854      ' 
Stotues,  Puhlic,  1028  .    , 

Sw^ply— Report,  1*55 
Thames    Embankment  (North   Side),  Leave, 

1825 

Sheridan,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Dudky 
Fires  in  the  Metropolis,  feom.  moved  for.  129 
Gasholders.  8^2  «        ^• 

Hartley  Colliery  Accident,  188  ' 

Sir  John  Soant's  Mus$um  Bill^ 
MR.»1937 

Slave  TVade  Papers^ 

.c.  <^aestion(  Mr.  W.  S  Forster),  1746 

Slave  Traae—The  King  of  Dahomey, 
•.Question    (Urd    A.  ChurchUl),  275;-^ 7^ 
AfHean  United  States  Squadron,  Question 
(Mr.  Wyld),  853 

Small  Houses  Extension  (Scotland)  BilL 
C.1R.»1395  ' 

Smith,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sit  J.  M.  F.,  Chatham 

Admiralty  Commission,  The,  683 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  970,  976  ;— 
War  Departments,  1074  ;— Manulkcturing 
Departments,  1088,  1094  ;— Clothing  and 
Necessaries,  1096;— Provisions,  Ac.  1101, 
1104;— -WarUke  Stores,  1105. 1107  ;— For- 
tifications, 1108, 1110  ;— Barracks,  Re-Com. 

India— Military  Expenditure,  Res.  938 
Iron  Plate  Committee,  270,  592 
•  NaTy  Estimates  (Supplementary)— Wages  for 
OflScers,  Ac.  403  ;— Admiralty  Office,  810  ;— 
Scientific  Departments,  822;— Naval  Esta- 


Smith,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  J.  M.  F.— cont 
blishments,  833 ;— Wages  to  AttUlMn,  ks, 
823,  824 

Ordnance  Accounts,  Fraud|s  in,  1928 

Transport  Service;  Res.  708 

Whipping,  iR.  745 

SifiTH^  l£r.  AngoBhut,  Trtaro 
Army  Estimates^ManufiictalingDepartBMal^ 

1091 ;— Fortifications,  1168,  1118,1114;— 

Barracks,  Re-Com.  1457. 1460 
Civil  Service  Estinu^et,  1928 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  Ac.    Ajnendmsitt 

Leave,  1936 
Navy  Estimates — Admiralty   OflVee,   811  :— 

Coast  Guard  Service,  880 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act  Amendment,  Ccm.odU. 

d.  19^4  . 
Publip  Monies,  |le«.  12|47 

Smohe  Nuisanee  {Metropolis)  Ad  Am^ 

mentBiU,      * 
c.lR.*l74^ 

SouGiTOs  GEir^iL,  The  (Sir  B.  Palmfir) 
Miehmond 
Chahoery,  Court  of.  Leave,  725 
Copyrfght  (Works  of  Art),  leave,  848,  841; 

2R.  1134;  Com.  d.  1,  1889,  1990 ;  d,  i, 

1891 :  d,  6,  1892,  1893 
Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  Res.  714,  720 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Rob.  1669 
Officers'  Commissions,  Leave,  843 
United    Sutes— Blockade    of  the    Soutbsn 

Ports,  Returns  moved  for,  529, 1209 

Sqxbbsbt,  Dake  of  (First  Lord  of  Um 
Admiralty) 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  The  late,  1744 

Southern  Oonfederaey^woQ  United  States 

Spain, 
Bible  tit,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Kinnaird),  1536 
MoroeeOt  Convention  with,  c.  Qoestioa  Sir  SL 
Northoote))  272 

Speakee,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  Benison) 
Nottinghamshire,  iV. 
Admiralty  Committee,  The,  639 
Army  EsUmates—Barracks,    Report,  1265; 

Consid.  1258 
Breach  of  Prinlege — The  O'Donoohue  and  Sir 

R.  Peel,  619,  622,  625 
Church  Rjitee  Abolition,  Leave,  167 
Courts  of  Justice  (Money),  Leave,  1561. 1562 
Education— The  Revised  Code,  799, 872, 878 
Ireland,  SUte  of,  ^68,  269 
Lonffford  Election,  1158 
MarkeU  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  1876 
Maynooth    CoUege,    Address    of   CoadolcBet 

from,  1032 
Parliament,  Meeting  of,  49 
Thames  Embankment  (North  Side),    Leave, 

1826 


SPO 


SUP 


ilNDBX,  1862J 


SUP 


TBM 


Spooker.  Mr.  R.,  Wdrwichshire,  N, 
MarrUges  t>(  AflUity,  2R.  484 

Stacpoolb,  Capt.  W.,  EnnU 
Amy— Ligbt  Cavalry  Regiments,  914 
Indiiir-<JiTil  Senrioe.  135 ;— The  Sikhim  Bxpe- 

dition»^174T  ■      ^ 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland)   (No.  2>,  Com.  d.  8, 

1977 

Stakhopb,  Earl 
Metropolitan  Theatres  in  Passion  Week,  266 
United  States— Destruction  of  Charleston  O^? 

boor,  268  ;— Blockade  of  the  Southern  Ports, 

847 

Stakhopb,  Mr.  J.  Banks,  Lincolnshire,  N. 
Education— Tho  ReTlsed  Code,«1749 
London  Coal  And  Wine  Duties  Amendment, 

Leave,  74Q  . , 
Supply— Temporary  Rioad  in  Hyde  Park,!  138 

Stanley.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Kin^s,  Lynn 
Army  Kstimatef— Barraeks,  Re-Com.  1466  ;— 
Educational,  Ao.  Branches,  1473 

Stahlet,  Hon.  ,W.  0.,  Beaumaris 
Whippings  ^R.  744 

8uUue$,  Puhlie 
c  Question  (Sir  J.  Shelley),  1023 

Stracbt,  Sir  H.  J.,  Oreat  tarm<mi% 
Great  Yarmouth,  Fortiflcatioijs  of,  1306 
Merchant    Shipping  Acts,    Ac.  Amendment, 
Leave,  1936 

Stuart,  Col.  J.  F.  D.  C,  Cardiff 

Army    Estimates- Barracks,  Re-Ciwn.  1437> 
1457, 1460, 1462 

Stuart,  Col.  W.,  Bedford 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  972 

Superannuaiione.  4rc. — Supply, 
e.  1483 

Supplyp 

e.  131;  Report  169,  497  ,      , 

Army  EstimaUs  ^Supplemental),  404 ;— Irtntf 

I'oreeM^  408 ;— M»cW^an«m#  Expentes— 

Manufachtring  Departmenti,  412  i-^Wagee 

Clothing^rcvUiom— Warlike  Storei— 

Bixrraekt,  413  inland  Farces,  964 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  White),  972,  [A.  11,  N.  189,  M.  128] 
973  i—Pay  and  AUowances,  976 ;  Amend. 
(Major  Knox),  978,  [A.  66,  N.  116,  M.  60] 
981  i-^MsceUaneous  Charges,  t6.;— Fottm- 
Uer  Carps,  982 ;—  War  Department,  Anaeod. 
(Sir  Benry  WiUoughby),  1072,  1076>- 
Manufaetwring  Departments,  1078;  Report 
1347  i^Wages  to  Arj^tcers— Clothing  and 
X^ecessaries,  1094  ;—iVorm<m#  ^-c.  1100; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Williams),  it.;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1101  ;  Amend,  (ftiajor  Knox),  1102; 
Amend,  withdrawn.  1103  i-^Warlike  Stores, 
1104  ;  Report,  1248 ;— jForti/JcatMWU,  1107; 
Amend.  (Mr.  DiUwyn),  ib.  [A.  86,  N.  96, 

[corU. 


Svpply^^eoot. 
M.  60]  1114  ;  Amend:  (Sir  M.  Peto).  lllb ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  \  \  19  :~-Ctvif  Buildings, 
tA;  Amend.  (Mr.  Monsell),  1120;   Amend, 
withdrawn,  1 128  ;•.  Report,  ,1249  ;  Barracks, 
ib. ;  Amend.(Mr.  Selwyn),  1 124,  [A.  81,  N.  63, 
M.   28]  1127;    Report,  1260;   Oonsid.  [A. 
143,  N.  106.  M.  88}  1269;  Re-Com.  ^ife, 
1466 }  Report,  1664  .-^Rewards  fcr  Service, 
1278 ;  BepoK,  1396  i-^Pdy  b/  General  Ojfi^ 
cers—Pay   of  Jtetired,  ire  Officers  — Pei^ 
sionr  to  Widows,  ird  1278  ;— Pensions  for 
Woul^s—(^lsea  and   KUmainhan^  Bos- 
piUds — Superannuaiion,   1279;  —  Edue€^ 
Honafr^c.  Branches,  1468;    Ametd.  {Mr. 
Silwyn),  1470 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  [478  ; 
Amend.  (Sir  M.  Peto),  ih.  [A.  43,  N.76,  M. 
82]  1481 
Customs  Department,  1481  ' 
Byde  Park,  Temporary 'Road  ih;  1128 1  Adj. 
moved  (Mr.  PehbeOke).  [r.  p:  A.  30,  N.  78, 
M.  48]  1133,  [0.  q.  A.  78,  K.  28,  M.  60] 

11*14  '  

Inland  Revenue  Department,  1481 
Jieofy    Estimates  iSupfd^fmentary);  894;  — 
Wages^  397,  688 1^  Provisions  cmd  Victual' 
UngStoreS'-Freight  of  Skips,  404.  688  ;— 
Men,  Boys,  and  Jdartnes,  ai5  ;-^Admin»l^ 
Office,  808 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Lindiay),  810,  [A. 
22,  N.  114,  M.  92]  819  'r-Coast  Guard  Sor- 
yi^^  ib, ; — Scientific  ,X>e|)ar^OT«nJ— Aavol 
Esta)iliehments,  8^3, 828  \—Wa^esto  Artifi- 
cers, 823, 825  ;— iVovoZ  Stores,  826 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Lindsay),  834,  [A.  21,  N.  39,  M.  18] 
836  i— Steam  Machinery,  ib,  i-^New  Works, 
^.,  SS^}'^Medxeineeiirei~-Miseellaneous 
Services—  Half-Pcw^Pensions  and  MlauH 
anees— Freight  of  Ships,  840;  Report,  889 
Packet  Service,  1646 
Post  Office,  1482 
Supekmnuations,  1482 

Sydney,  Visconnt  {Lord  Chamberlain) 
MetropollUn  Theatres  in  Passion  Week,  260, 
261,  264 

Bties,  CoL  W.  H.,  Aberdeen  CiUf 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  969,  972;— 
Manu&otnring  Departments,  1092  ^-Cloth- 
ing  and  Necessaries,  1096  ;— ProYisions,  ^. 
1104  ;— Warlike  Stores,  1106  ;  — Fortifica- 
tions, 1113 
China— Proceedings  off  the  Taepings,  1305;— 

British  Merchants,  Res.  1805 
India— Madras  Army,  119, 866, 1607  ;— Bengal 
Army,  266  ;  — Bomhay  Army,  866,  869,^ 
MUitary  Expenditure,  Res.  930, 937  ;— Indua 
Steam  Flotilla,  1269  • 

Tatlor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leicester 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  2R.  769 

Telegraphic   Communication — see    Britieh 
Columbia — India — United  Sf-atee 

Tbmmst.  Lord  A.  F.  Vane,  Durham,  K 
Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps,  983,  987 
Colonial  MiUUry  Expenditure,  1071^^  ^^ 
Volunteers— Clothing  of  the,  1168         O 


THA 


vm 


«.  (^omUm  (Mr.  KimuOrdX  ^^ 

i%mm  EmhoMlmmU  {Ng/rth  BM\  BUI, 
•.L«kT9, 1810:  ia.*1828 

!tiT«,  Mr.  W.,  Bffth 
Metropolis  Local  Manafemeiit  AoU  Amend- 
ment, «R.  748,  748 ;  Com.  18^4 

Toi^MicHB,  Mr.  J.,  Cheikire,  8. 
Salip  Fotfeijfii  Impori  Dntf  ^n,  1747 

nil  €Ms9,  M$tr6p6Utan,  SmovtU  0f 
t,  Question  (Mr.  White),  544 

Tritde  Uarkt  Bill, 
C  QaetUon  (Mr.  Bms),  973 

iemTe,442;  1R.»448; 

»a.770; 

Nomination    of  Com.    1231,    138«  ;    Adj 
moTed(Sir  O.  Lewie),  1281  j  Adj.  Debate. 

«.  QtetOon  (Lord  It.  Cecil),  1300 

TroMffr  of  Sto^ki  (Iretand)  Bill, 
I.  1E>1585 

*•  ^<**^-  "'^y*'  Wl  x   MotiM  witMnwn, 
710 

Tbubo,  Lord 
Volonteere— Held  Daj  at  Brighton,  582, 541 

Turkey,  R$farm$  in 

«.  Pkpere   mored    ftr  (Mr.  FVeoland),   I5ll  ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1528 

TuBKEB,  Mr.  C,  Lancashire,  8. 
Bnpplj^Faoket  Serrioe^  1554 

Ttmwa,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Mmehetter 

CUnar-Britbh  MeroluuiU,  Re*.  1604 
OommMcuJ  TrMtiM,  88> 
Proiwitioiis  EipMtM,  Lmt*,  Wl 


IIMOBX,  1863J  UHI 


WAL 


Jn«r>M»*l»  7b»  Eiumftum  (Stotlmd)  Bill, 

C»  1  at,      1 2«3  : 

2R.  1855 

United  8tate9, 
Arrest  of  the  Capt^n  of  the  "  Stimier**  at 
Tangters,  e.  Queetion  (Mr.  Griffith),  913. 
1280,  1594 

^^?Sl^  ^L^  5ourtmi  Parts,  I  Qaeetion 
(Eari  of  Malmesbury),  113;  (Eari  of  Car- 
nanron),  846;  Papers  moved  for  (Lord 
Campbell),  1233;  Motion  withdrawn,  1243 
•.  Obierrationi  (Mr.  Gregorj),  92 ;  (Mr.  Pea- 
cookej,  121  ;  (Lord  R.  Cecil),  435  ;  Retnme 
moved  for  (The  O'Donoghue).  526;    Motion, 

IcotU. 


(Mr. 


Unked  States^-^ptrnt. 

withdrawn,  532;    Pi^en  »ov«d  fcr 

Gregory).  1158  ;  Motion  neg.  1238 

Chariestan  ffarbovr,  DestmeHtm  of,  L  QneitM 

(Earl  Stanhope),  258  ''      ^^^ 

(Eariof  Carnarvon),  89,  10^7    ^^ 
Ffl»er  Money,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Poiterl  150S 

(Sir  W.  Gallwey),  858         ^^      ^«««wi 
"2>«il"  CiMd  of  the,  c.    Qhsorv^tion.  (Mr. 
Bright),  380  ;-see  Slave  Tra^T^ 

TTwoir,  Hon.  Migor  General  P.  Q.  ^i». 
^rim  (7o. 
Army  Estimates— Pay  and  Allowanees,  978 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Cam.  ei.  9^  1877 

Vance,  Mr.  ^.,  Dublin  City 
Bankruptcy,  Law  of,  1956 
Conveyance  of  Voters^  2R.  757 

National  Schools  (Ireland),  Reg.  «J2,  885 
Poor  Relief  (Indand)  (NO.  %%  Leave,  J41,  Ml 

Vane,  Lord  H.  G.,  Eastings 
Colonial  FortificAtions,  Res.  1914 
Maritime  Law,  International,  Be«.  1834 
Markers  and  Fairs  (IrohmdX  Com.  rf.  12, 1^ 

Vanstttart,  Mr.  W.,  Windsor 
India— Civfl  Serrice,  377;— The  An^y,  15#7 

Vbbnjbt,  Sir  H.,  Buokinghmm 
Amy     EsUmates    (SuppleoMaiaiy)  —  Land 
Poroes,  412;— Manu&cturing  Departmeeti. 
1089  ;— Provisions,  Ac.  1100  ;— Civil  BmSd- 

1466,    1462 ;— Educational.    Ac   Bra^^a 

1480 ;— Ordnance  Snrvey,  1451 
Park  Lane,  Entrance  to,  1873 
Supply— Temporary  Road  in  Hyde  Pkik,  IlSl 

ViLUBKs,  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  (Chirf  Com- 
missioner of  the  Poor  Law  Bo«rd) 
Wolverhampton 
Poor  Law  Annexation,  885 
^^^^^•f  of  the.  Select  Com.  m-appsfated. 

Poor  R^ef  (Scothnd),  1023 

Volunteers, 
<^^^  of  the,  e.  Qoestion  (Urd  A.  V.Tenipest). 

^^  ^.."^  -»»V*tom  /.   Qnestmi  (Lord 
Tniro), 532  ^-see  Jrmy  nstimUes 

Wakefield  Borough, 

e.  New  Writ  moved  (lUjor  Edw»rds).  818 

Waicott,  Vice  Admiral/.  E.,  ChriOekardk 
Captolni  on  the  Retired  lisft^  Addr«n  moved, 

*9jo 

Mexico- Reyal  Marines,  626 

Naval  TacUcs  under  Steam,  126%T^ 

Nary    Estimates   (Supplemootary)  —  Wmget, 


WAIi 


WHI 


{INDDX,  1862}  WHI 


WIL 


WiLCOit,  Vie*  Admhal  J.  H^r^ont, 
401 5-Men,  Bor»<  •■*  Murine!*  W*  ;^-A<i- 
miridty  Offioe,  81C  _    ^ 

United  States— Blockjute  of  the  S^Kthwii  Ports, 
94  ;  Papers  moTed  for,  1230 

Walpolb>  Bight  Hon,  S.  S.,  CcmbfOge 
University 
Army  Estimates— War  Departments,  1014;— 

Civil    Buildings,    1X^2  ;  — Bartaoks,  1125. 

1127;    Conaid*   12fid  ;— BdntirtJiwwl,   dkJi 

Bhukshes,  1470 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  148     i 
Copyright  (Works  erf  Art),  2E,  1134 
Educafion— The  Retised  Code,  256,  498.  800, 

801.805.806,857,1156  • 

Maritime  Law,  International,  Ros.  1683 
Marriage*  of  AflBnity.  Leito,  165,  16« ;  f  R. 

qtialii«itibn  for  Offices  Abotttion,  2^1.  450 


97i$ 


"Waltbb,  Mr..  J.,  JBerJeshife 
Highways,  2R.  820 

Warnbb,  Mr,  E.,  Nortoich 
Army  Est'miates—Mannfiioturing  Departments, 
1092 

Wemtss,  Mr.  J.  H.  E.,  Fifethire 

Edinburgh)  Dunfermline.  Ac,  Railway.  Report 
1954 

Westbubt,  Lord— «(W  ChawceLlob,  The 

LOBD 

West  Harilepool  Sarhour  and  Railway 

Campanyf 
e.  Petition  (Mr.  Roobubk),  1745 


Westminster  Bridge, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hankey).  7^4 

"Whaxlbt,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Peterborat^h 
Ireland.  Distress  in,  591 
Maynooth    College.    Address    of   Condolence 

from.  1027. 1030, 1031 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland)  (No.  2).  Com.  1968 
Spaio^BiMo  10^1544 

WhalUy,  Mr,,  and  Mr.  Oslorne, 
e.  Explanation  (Mr.  Osborne),  1063 

Whipping  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  100;  1R.»101; 
2R.  741 ;  Bill  withdrawn,  746 

Whipping  {No.  2)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1895; 
2it.  1855 

'W'BxrBBBAi),  Mf .  8.  (Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty) Bedford 

Captains  on  the  Retired  List,  Address  mored, 
1924 

Navy  Estimates — Admiralty  Offloe,  816  ; — 
Wages  to  Artifloers,  Ac.  825  j-^^^uw  Wwfks, 
8d6,  888 ;  Report  895 


White,  Mr.  J.,  BrigUvn 
Army  Estlmates^LaUd  FOToelv 
— Miscellaneous  Charges^  981 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  136, 161 
China— British  Merchant,  Res.  1815 
Co|)yright  (Works  of  Art),  Com.  d*  1, 1889 
India— Telegraph  System*  1417 
;rapan.  Treaty  with,  iSi 
Mutiny,  Conu  cl.  22.  Amend.  1985 
PubBe  Monies,  Res.  1838, 1840^  1341 
Salaries,  Pensions.  4e.,  495     . 
Sufply-^PaoluH  84rf  ioo^  1560     . 
Toll  Gates.  Removali  e^  544 


WHOttami,  Eight  Sm.  J.>  IMlifi^  Uhi- 

m^ty 
Atmj  Esttmates— Barrack*.  Rrf-Cbm.  1459 
.  Conege  of  Physicians  (Irdaildy.  tcave,  1^81 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland),  Com.  (f.  9,  1877  i 

a.  10. 1878 
Ordnance  Accounts,  Frauds  in,  1925. 1927 
Poor  Relief  (Irehind)  (No.  2),  Com.   el  8# 
1976 

WnXiAMS,  Mr.  "W.,  Lambeth 
Accounts,  Public.  1025 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces.  971 ; — Pay  and 
Allowances.  978  ; — Miscellaneous  Charges^ 
982  ;— War  Depeurtments.  1078  ;— ManufitC- 
turing  Departments,  1091. 1092  ;— Clothing 
and  Necessaries.    1097  ;— Provisions,   4kc.» 
Amend.  1100,  1101  ^-Barracks,   Re-Com. 
1456 
Business  of  the  House,  Res.  146 
Estimates.  SupplemenUry,  380 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure,  944 
Navy  Estimates  (Supplementary)— Waged,  403; 
— Men,  Boys,  and  Marines,  676  ; — Admiralty 
Offlcci  810  ;— Naval  EsUblishmeAts,  828  ;— 
i    Wages  to  Artiftcers,  824 
Ordnance  Survey  (Scotland),  1451  , 
Supply — Packet  Service.  1552, 1558 
Thames  Embankment   (North  Side),   Leave, 
1826 


"WiLtoxTGHBT,  Sir  H.  P.,  Evesham 
Admiralty  Committee,  The.  631,  638 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces.  974  ;— War 

Departinfent4,  Aiaead.  1072,  1#7S  ;-M.Matan- 

fiusturing  Departments.  1082 ;  Report  1247 ; 

—Warlike  Stores,  1248.   1249 ;— Barracks, 

Re-Com.  1441  ;  Report  1556 
Canada.  Reinforcements  for,  377 
Courts  of  Justice  (Money),  Leave,  1562 
Education— The  Revised  Code.  877 
Estfanates.  Supplementary,  377 
Exchequer  Bills.  Leave.  133 
Income  Tax.  122 
India — MlliUry  Expenditure,  Res.  925 ; — Non. 

Purchase  Regiments.  1449 
India  Stocks  Transfer,  2R.  191 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure,  951 
Navy  Estimates— Admiralty  Office,  810,  817  ; 

—Wages  to  Artificers,  823 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Murderer.  1593 
Public  Monies.  Res.  1856 
Supply  —  Report,     497  ;  —  Packet     Service 

1554 
WsjT  DeptrtinenW  Fnods  on  the,  1449     c  l^ 
Westminster  Bridge,  795  ^ 


WIN 
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{INDEX,  1862} 
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4.  qoatUon  (Mr.  Lewis).  184 


WoDVHoirtB,  Lord 
Ediioiiii(»i— The/ReTiied  Co^e^Pa^n  moTed 

lbr,18«9  '  ^^ 

Italj»  AtUin  ot,  Papers  mot^  tot,  158s 

Wood,  I^  Hon.  Sir  <)..(8ecrdai7  <rf  iState 
for  India)  BkU/a» 

Armj  Estimaiw  ■  Utid  F<n1ns»  971;  973^  976 ; 
—Barhioks,  Rep.  1953     " 

India — Amalfamition  of  the  Amj,  190,  999, 
486. 968, 871, 1807 ;— Lneknow  Priie  Money, 
191  >-4^tU  SevTioe,  188,  ?877 ;  —  Medieal 
OIBeers,  798  ; — Retirement  of  Qflleers,  918 ; 
^MiUtary  EzpetuUtqre,  Ret.  987.  m  :— 
Indus  Steam  FlotilU,  1961  :^Telee:raph 
STStem,  U17 ;— The  Na?7, 180i 


Wood,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  C- 
India  Stocks  Transfer,  9R^  191 
Relieving  Troops  in  ttie  Coloniee,  93S 
Sikliim  Expedition,  The,  1747 

Wood,  Mr.  W.,  London 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speeeh,  5S 

Wriisqf  Eaheoi  (hrjnu  Mito  Eer  MMJai^'t 

J}ommiofU  Ahroid  BtU, 
I  IR .•  417 ; 
9R.  1707;     ' 
Com.  1856;  8R.*  1898 
i      .'    .  'J.  • 

Wtuv  Mr.  J.^  Bodmin 

Anof  £stimateB^,PipTi4DBB».  diOi,  1108.-- 

Edaoational,  Ae.  Branehee,  1879 
Skye    Trad^.-^Tbe    Afrleaa   Uiiilad  Strta 
Squadron,  858,  854 
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